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THE  SECOND  CAMPAIGN  IN  FRANCE  BY  THE  ALLIED  RUSSIANS, 

GERMANS,  ETC. 


A.D.  1814. 


NAPOLEON  BUONAPARTE,  aware  that  his  last 
game  for  empire  was  on  the  eve  of  being 
played,  evoked  all  the  energies  and  resources 
of  his  powerful  and  capacious  mind  to  ensure 
the  possibility  of  success.     Besides  endea- 
vouring to  conciliate  the  people  of  France  by 
exaggerated  statements   of  his  means  and 
resources,    and    depreciating   those   of    his 
opponents,    he   used  every   effort   to  bring 
forward  a  force  adequate  to  the  defence  of 
the  country,  and  corresponding  to  the  ideas 
he   wished   should    be    entertained   of    the 
"  Great  Nation."  As  already  stated  in  a  pre- 
ceding page,  a  levy  was  required  of  300,000 
men;  but  the  consumption  of  human  life  in 
the  Moscow,  Peninsular,  and  Saxon   cam- 
paigns had  been  so  enormous,  that  it  was 
necessary  to  extend  it  to  youths  who  had 
not  acquired  the  legal  age  of  nineteen  to 
twenty-one,    and    retrospectively   to    those 
who  had  passed  the  ordeal  of  the  conscrip- 
tion for  the  last  ten  years;  namely,  from 
the  present  year  to  1803.     To  furnish  the 
means   of  supporting  the  war,    the   public 
treasury  was  replenished  by  a  duplication  of 
the  taxes.*     Fearful   as   he  was  of  demo- 
cratic excitement,  the  liberty-and-equality 
days  of  the  "  Reign  of  Terror,"   and  the 
pikes  of  the  Faubourg  St.  Antoine,  he  issued 
a  decree,  on  the  8th  of  January,  1814,  for 
the  calling  out   and  reorganisation  of  the 
national  guard  of  Paris;   but  took  especial 
care  that  it  should  be  composed  of  as  many 
as  possible  of  the  employes  of  government  the 
court  trades-people,  and  such  as  depended 
on  the  existing  government.     On  January 
20th,  for  the  administration  of  the  govern- 
ment during  his  absence,  he  appointed  his 
wife.  Marie  Louise,  regent,  and,  on  the  fol- 
lowing day,  associated  with  her  his  brother 
Joseph,  as  lieutenant-general  of  the  empire. 
On   the   23rd    (Sunday),    he  convoked    an 
assembly   of  the  principal   officers   of   the 
national  guard  at  the  Tuilleries,  where  he 
appeared  among   them   with   his  wife  and 
infant  son ;  and,  advancing  into  the  middle 

*  Or,  more  specifically,  the  land,  window,  and  door 
tax  was  increased  one  third,  the  personal  tax  on 
moveables  was  doubled,  and  three-filths  were  addfid 
to  the  excise  duties  and  that  on  salt. 


of  the  circle,  with  the  child  in  his  arms, 
and  presenting  him  to  them  as  their  future 
sovereign,  he  said — "  Gentlemen,  I  am  about 
to  set  out  for  the  army  :  I  entrust  to  you 
what  I  hold  dearest  in  the  world — my  wife 
and  my  son.  Let  there  be  no  political 
divisions :  let  the  respect  for  property,  the 
maintenance  of  order,  and,  above  all,  the 
love  of  France,  animate  every  bosom.  I  do 
not  disguise  that,  in  the  course  of  the  mili- 
tary operations  that  are  to  ensue,  the  enemy 
may  approach  to  Paris :  it  ,will  only  be  an 
affair  of  a  few  days ;  before  they  are  past, 
I  will  be  on  their  flanks  and  rear,  and  anni- 
hilate them  who  have  dared  to  violate  our 
country."  On  the  25th,  full  of  melancholy 
presages,  he  set  out  for  the  army ;  and  in 
the  course  of  the  afternoon  reached  Cha- 
lons-sur-Marne,  where  the  head-quarters  of 
the  army  were  established.  On  this  town  the 
French  troops  were  converging;  they  con- 
sisted of  between  seventy  and  eighty  thou- 
sand soldiers  who  had  been  posted  along  the 
line  of  the  Rhine,  the  conscripts,  and  the 
garrisons  in  the  interior :  the  fortresses  being 
occupied  by  national  guards,  or  levies  from 
Paris  and  the  southern  and  western  pro- 
vinces, who  had  not  yet  acquired  sufficient 
military  consistency  to  make  them  available 
in  the  field.  The  main  allied  army,  un- 
der Schwartzenberg,  pressing  through  the 
plains  of  Burgundy,  was  advancing  on 
Troyes ;  and  the  Silesian  army,  under  Blu- 
cher,  had  reached  St.  Dizier,  and  was 
rapidly  extending  to  the  left  in  communica- 
tion with  the  main  army.  On  January  14th, 
Denmark  had  acceded  to  the  grand  alliance, 
agreeing  to  the  cession  of  Norway  to  Swe- 
den, in  exchange  for  the  duchy  of  Pome- 
rania,  and  the  island  of  Rugen. 

The  advance  of  the  allied  armies  had  been 
rapid  and  triumphant.  As  the  frontier  above 
Basle,  where  the  Rhine  divides  France  from 
Switzerland,  is  more  accessible  than  the  fron- 
tier from  Basle  to  Mayence,  which  is  covered 
by  a  triple  row  of  fortresses,  Schwartzen- 
berg, on  the  21st,  entered  the  Swiss  ter- 
ritory, and  crossed  the  Rhine  with  the 
grand  army— (consisting  of  nearly  200,000 
men;  namely,  the  Russian,  Prussian,  and 
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Austrian  guards ;  the  Austrian  corps  of 
Bubna,  Liechtenstein,  and  Giulay ;  and  the 
Bavarians,  Wirtemburghers,  and  other  Ger- 
man confederates), — at  five  different  points, 
and  advanced  in  as  many  columns  or  general 
divisions,  on  Langres,  which  he  reached  and 
took  possession  of  on  the  17th  of  January, 
1814.  The  Silesian  army,  under  Blucher, 
consisting  of  six  corps— two  Prussian,  under 
D'  Yorck  and  Kleist ;  two  Russian,  under 
Langeron  and  Sacken;  and  two  German 
confederates — amounted  to  about  130,000 
men,  of  whom  50,000  were  Russians,  and 
40,000  Prussian  conscripts ;  and,  having 
passed  the  Rhine  on  the  31st,  had  pushed 
forward  to  St.  Dizier.  The  third  army,  co- 
operating in  the  invasion  of  France,  com- 
manded by  Bernadotte,  the  crown  prince 
of  Sweden,  consisted  of  about  170,000  men, 
composed  of  the  Russian  corps  of  Winzin- 
gerode,  the  Prussian  of  Bulow,  the  German 
confederates.  20,000  Swedes,  and  9,000 
English,  under  sir  Thomas  Graham,  who 
had  returned  to  England  after  the  passage 
of  the  Bidassoa.  Besides  these,  were  the 
Austrian,  Russian,  and  Prussian  reserves, 
and  the  Prussian  Landwehr,  to  the  amount 
of  above  230,000  men,  either  assembling  or 
blockading  the  fortresses  on  the  Elbe,  the 
Oder,  the  Moselle,  the  Meuse,  &c.  To 
oppose  this  mighty  force,  Napoleon  Buo- 
naparte had  only,  of  the  1,260,000  men, 
obtained  from  the  successive  conscriptions 
since  the  1st  of  September,  1812,  and  of 
the  800,000  who  were  enrolled  around  his 
banners  at  the  commencement  of  the  same 
period,  scarcely  250,000  surviving,  so  fatally 
destructive  had  been  his  wars  in  Russia, 
Spain,  Portugal,  and  Saxony.  But  of  this 
force,  not  more  than  75,000  infantry,  and 
15,000  cavalry,  could  be  readily  brought 
into  line  to  oppose  the  shock  of  above 
300,000  allies,  who  could  be  immediately 


assembled  for  action.  The  line  of  invasion 
of  the  allied  army  was,  as  before  said,  to 
invade  France  through  the  Jura  mountains 
from  Basle,  and  advance  to  Langres,  a  place, 
in  a  strategetical  point  of  view,  of  great  im- 
portance, as  several  roads  there  intersect 
each  other  from  the  south-east  and  eastern 
frontiers.  The  Silesian  army  was  to  push 
forward  into  Champagne,  and  be  ready  to 
form  a  junction,  on  the  26th,  with  the  grand 
army,  between  Arcis  and  Troyes.  The  army 
of  the  north  of  Germany,  under  Bernadotte, 
was  to  act  on  the  north-eastern  frontier  of 
France,  and  co-operate  in  the  conquest  of 
Holland  and  Flanders.  The  results  of  these 
operations  were,  that  Langres  and  Dijon 
were  surrendered  to  Schwartzenberg;  Nancy, 
Brienne,  and  St.  Dizier,  to  Blucher ;  Juliers, 
Liege,  and  Namur,  had  been  evacuated  on 
the  approach  of  that  part  of  the  army  of  the 
north,  commanded  by  Winzingerode ;  and 
Antwerp  and  Bergen-op-Zoom,  blockaded 
by  Bulow,  supported  by  Graham.  Thus,  in 
less  than  one  month,  had  one-third  of  the 
French  empire,  and  its  resources,  fallen  into 
the  possession  of  the  allies.  But  the  move- 
ments of  the  crown  prince  were  so  dilatory, 
from  a  desire  not  to  incur  the  odium  of  the 
French  people,  and  thus  disappoint  his  views 
of  succeeding  to  the  crown  of  France,  that 
it  was  necessary  for  lord  Castlereagh  to 
declare  that  the  English  subsidy  would  be 
withheld  from  him,  unless  he  co-operated 
heartily  in  the  common  cause.  The  tempo- 
rizing policy  of  the  cabinet  of  Vienna  in 
postponing  the  adoption  of  active  measures 
against  the  common  enemy,  on  account  of 
the  solicitude  of  the  emperor  of  Austria  to 
preserve  the  French  sceptre  in  the  hands  of 
his  daughter  and  her  descendants  ;  and  the 
tardy  movements  of  its  sluggish  and  pe- 
dantic general,  Schwartzenberg,  were  also 
changed  by  the  same  threat. 


BATTLES  OF  BRIENNE  AND  LA  ROTHIERE. 


HAVING  concentrated  the  converging  co- 
lumns under  Ney,  Marmont,  Macdonald,  and 
Victor,  Napoleon  Buonaparte  advanced  to 
Vitry.  His  advanced  guard  met  and  routed 
the  leading  cossacks  of  Blucher's  army,  and 
thus  regained  possession  of  St.  Dizier.  On 
the  morning  of  the  29th  he  came  in  front 
of  Brienne, — "the  scene  in  which  he  had 
acquired  the  rudiments  of  that  skill  in  the 
military  art  with  which  he  had  almost 
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prostrated  the  world,  and  had  ended  in  plac- 
ing it  in  array  against  him," — driving  in  the 
enemy's  outposts  and  cavalry,  a  shower  of 
bombs  and  shells  were  immediately  dis- 
charged on  the  devoted  town,  which  reduced 
to  ashes  a  considerable  portion  of  its  build- 
ings. The  contest  continued  with  great 
fury  until  nightfall.  But  the  French,  in  the 
course  of  the  night,  bursting  into  the  vil- 
lage,the  Prussian  field-marshal  withdrew  his 
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whole  force  to  a  strong  position  at  Trannesj 
in  the  rear  of  Brienne,  on  the  road  to  Bar- 
sur-Aube.  The  loss  on  each  side  in  the  con- 
test >vas  about  3,000  men. 

On  the  30th  the  grand  army  marched  to 
Traunes  to  reinforce  Blucher,  to  whom 
orders  were  given  to  commence  battle  on 
the  1st  of  February.  The  morning  was 
dark  and  gloomy,  and  the  wind  drove 
forward  the  heavy  showers  of  snow  that 
fell,  so  that  nothing  was  visible  until 
about  one  o'clock,  when  the  sky  cleared, 
and  the  French  army  appeared  drawn  up 
in  order  of  battle  opposite  to  that  of  the 
allies.  The  Prussian  general  immediately 
attacked  the  enemy  at  four  points,  simul- 
taneously assaulting  the  villages  of  La  Ro- 
thiere,  La  Giberie,  Chaumeuil,  and  Dion- 
ville.  The  three  first-mentioned  points  were 
carried;  but  Oudinot,  coming  up  about 
nightfall  with  two  fresh  divisions,  Buona- 
parte, in  person,  made  a  general  attack  on 
La  Rothiere,  and  recovered  possession  of 
that  village;  but  after  a  resolute  defence 
it  was  again  repossessed  by  the  allies.  At 
midnight,  the  allies  having  carried  Dionville, 
after  a  sixth  assault,  and  being  in  possession 
of  the  whole  battle-ground,  the  French  re- 
treated across  the  Aube,  with  the  loss  of  6,000 
men,  one- sixth  of  whom  were  prisoners,  and 
seventy- three  guns.  On  the  following  morn- 
ing the  retreat  was  continued  in  confusion 
to  Troyes,  the  fleeing  host  being  pursued, 
though  very  dilatorily,  by  the  Bavarians. 
To  add  to  the  discomfiture  of  the  enemy, 
above  6,000  conscripts,  discouraged  by  the 
hardships  which  they  had  undergone,  de- 
serted during  the  retreat. 

Austrian  diplomacy,  actuated  by  matri- 
monial influence ;  and  the  difficulty  of  ob- 
taining provisions  and  forage  for  so  large  a 
force,  induced  a  council  of  war,  held  by  the 
allies  at  the  castle  of  Brienne,  on  February 
2nd,  to  resolve  that  the  two  allied  armies 
should  separate,  and  act  on  different  lines 
of  operation ;  that  Blucher,  with  the  army 
of  Silesia,  should  advance  on  Paris  by  the 
course  of  the  Marne,  while  Schwartzenberg, 
with  the  grand  army,  should  descend  on  that 
capital  by  that  of  the  Seine. 

No  sooner  was  Buonaparte  informed  of 
the  impolitic  separation  of  the  allied  armies, 
than  he,  with  admirable  promptitude,  de- 
termined to  take  advantage  of  the  error. 
In  order  to  disguise  his  intention,  he  sent 
(February  5th)  a  small  division  on  Bar-la- 
Seine,  for  the  purpose  of  alarming  Schwart- 
zenberg with  an  attack  on  his  right  wing, 


while  he  marched  against  Blucher.  The  Aus- 
trian general  thinking  that  his  opponent  was 
about  to  move  with  his  whole  force  in  that 
direction — a  movement  which  would  have 
been  most  favourable  for  the  allies,  as  it 
would  have  left  the  road  to  Paris  open  and 
undefended — terrified  by  the  fear  that  his 
left  flank  might  be  turned  or  forced,  moved 
his  chief  strength  in  that  direction;  thus 
both  suspending  his  meditated  march  on  the 
Seine,  and  increasing  the  distance  between 
the  grand  army  and  that  of  Silesia.  Buona- 
parte having  deceived  Schwartzenberg  by 
this  successful  feint,  determined  to  move 
from  Troyes,  leaving  Victor  and  Oudinot  to 
resist  the  Austrians,  while  he  marched 
against  Blucher — so  humble  an  opinion 
did  he  entertain  of  the  pedantic  military 
pretensions  of  "  the  incompetent"  Austrian 
leader,  as  he  had  termed  him,  from  his 
exploits  at  the  battle  of  Dresden.  Still 
further  to  facilitate  his  purpose  and  in- 
crease his  force,  he  descended  the  Seine,  to 
effect  a  junction  with  the  veteran  troops 
that  had  been  withdrawn  from  Soult's 
command,  and  were  advancing  from  Paris. 
Early,  therefore,  on  the  morning  of  the 
6th  he  broke  up  from  Troyes,  and  on  the 
evening  of  that  day  he  reached  Nogent, 
where  the  wished-for  junction  was  effected. 
Schwartzenberg  being  relieved  from  the  pre- 
sence of  his  dreaded  foe,  immediately  trans- 
ferred his  head-quarters  to  Troyes,  During 
these  operations,  the  ranks  of  the  French 
army  were  greatly  thinned  by  the  numerous 
desertions  of  the  conscripts ;  but  the  loss  was 
repaired  by  the  various  bodies  of  the  same 
species  of  force  hurried  forward  from  the 
depots  in  the  interior,  and  by  the  divisions 
of  Leval  and  Boyer  de  Rubeval,  which  were 
coming  up  from  the  army  of  the  Pyrenees. 

Buonaparte  prepared  to  perform  one  of 
the  most  difficult  feats  of  stratagetics,  that  of 
accomplishing  the  destruction  of  an  enemy, 
by  a  perpendicular  march  and  attack  on  his 
flanks.  This  performance  has  been  termed 
The  Expedition  of  the  Marne. 

Blucher,  in  the  execution  of  his  instruc- 
tions to  advance  on  Chalons-sur-Mame, 
wished  to  cut  off  Macdonald's  corps, 
which  was  encumbered  with  the  grand  park 
of  artillery  belonging  to  the  French  army, 
consisting  of  one  hundred  guns ;  to  com- 
pass his  design,  Blucher  ordered  D'Yorck 
to  pursue  the  French  marshal,  while  Sacken 
moved  on  Montmirail,  followed  at  the  dis- 
tance of  a  day's  march  by  Olsoofief,  who 
was  ordered  to  take  post  at  Champaubertj 
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Blucher  himself  remained  with  a  small 
force  at  Virtus,  with  the  intention,  when 
his  corps  had  effected  a  junction,  to  fall  on 
Macdonald's  force;  and,  having  annihilated 


it,  push  forward  for  Paris.  The  Prussian 
but  little  apprehended  the  misfortune  which 
was  awaiting  him  by  the  masterly  strategy 
of  Buonaparte. 


BATTLES  OF  CHAMPAUBEHT,  MONTMIRAIL,  AND  VAUCHAMPS. 


BUONAPARTE,  who  was  at  Nogent,  about 
thirty  miles'  distance  from  Blucher,  broke  up 
his  quarters,  and,  on  the  following  day,  mov- 
ing over  almost  impassable  cross  roads,  ad- 
vanced on  Champaubert,  with  about  45,000 
men,  and  came  unawares  onOlsoofief  s  corps, 
consisting  of  5,000 ;  attacking  them  in  front 
and  both  flanks,  they  were,  after  astubborn 
resistance,  put  to  the  rout ;  Olsoofief,  and 
many  of  his  men  were  taken  prisoners.  In 
this  disastrous  affair,  the  loss  of  the  Russians 
in  killed,  wounded,  and  prisoners,  was  3,000 
men,  with  twelve  guns ;  that  of  the  French, 
600  men.  In  the  march  of  the  Expedition 
of  the  Marne,  the  French  soldiers  were  so 
discouraged  by  the  accumulation  of  difficul- 
ties to  which  they  were  exposed,  that  they 
pillaged  the  people  of  the  country  to  such  a 
degree  as  to  excite  universal  execration. 
Buonaparte,  after  having  carefully  shut  his 
eves  to  those  excesses,  when  he  heard  that 
his  mother's  chateau,  at  Nogent,  had  been 
plundered  and  destroyed,  issued  a  procla- 
mation (February  8th)  declaring,  that  in 
future,  the  generals  and  officers  should  be 
responsible  for  the  conduct  of  their  troops. 
The  whole  French  force,  which  had,  on 
the  eve  of  the  battle,  been  augmented  by 
reinforcements  to  50,000  men,  was  now 
interposed  between  the  advanced  guard, 
under  Sacken,  and  the  main  body,  under 
Blucher. 

At  the  moment  of  the  attack  on  Olsoofief, 
at  Champaubert,  Sacken  had  reached  La 
Ferte-sous- Jouarre,  on  his  advance  to  Paris  ; 
but  on  hearing  the  report  of  that  general's 
guns,  he  counter-marched  on  Montmirail, 
either  to  assist  him  or  rejoin  Blucher.  On 
reaching  that  village  (February  llth),  he 
found  it  in  occupation  of  the  enemy.  A 
battle  immediately  ensued,  and  lasted  with 
undecisive  success,  until  Mortier  came  up 
with  the  old  guard,  the  cuirassiers,  and  the 
guard  of  honour,  when  the  allies  were  com- 
pelled to  retreat  with  the  loss  of  3,000  men, 
in  killed  and  wounded,  and  1,000  prisoners, 
besides  nine  guns.  The  loss  of  the  French 
was  1,000  men.  On  the  following  dav,  the 
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French  cavalry,  in  their  pursuit,  coming  up 
with  the  Prussian  general,  Horn,  who  was 
stationed  with  twenty-four  squadrons,  to 
check  the  enemy,  lost  in  the  combat  1,000 
prisoners,  and  the  same  number  in  killed 
and  wounded,  besides  six  pieces  of  artillery. 
While  these  disastrous  events  were  befalling 
the  centre  and  van  of  the  Silesian  army, 
the  rear,  under  Blucher,  who  was  ignorant 
of  the  extent  of  Olsoofief  and  Sacken's  cala- 
mity, and  the  amount  of  the  enemy's  force 
that  had  occasioned  it,  was  remaining  sta- 
tionary at  Virtus,  incapable  of  moving  forward 
on  account  of  the  inadequacy  of  his  force ; 
but  when  joined  by  the  corps  of  Kleist  and 
Kaptsevitch,  and  the  fugitives  from  Cham- 
paubert and  Montmirail,  to  the  extent  of 
20,000  men,  to  retrieve  the  recent  misfor- 
tune, he  immediately  advanced  to  Etoges  and 
Chateau-Thierry,  at  the  last-mentioned  of 
which  places  Buonaparte  was  posted.  The 
hostile  armies  (February  14th)  met  at  the 
village  of  Vauchamps.  As  soon  as  the 
combatants  came  in  sight  of  each  other,  the 
allied  vanguard  being  thrown  into  disorder, 
the  main  body  scarcely  began  to  form  them- 
selves into  squares,  before  they  were  sur- 
rounded by  a  host  of  cavalry.  The  charge  of 
the  enemy  was  repulsed  by  a  well-sustained 
rolling  fire,  but  one  square  was  broken  and 
captured.  A  retreat  became  necessary.  The 
infantry,  who  were  immediately  thrown  into 
squares,  and  protected  by  the  artillery,  com- 
menced retrograding  by  alternate  divisions ; 
those  squares  which  were  first  in  motion  to 
the  rear,  being  protected  by  the  fire  of  the 
others,  then  standing  fast,  and  covering  them 
with  theirs,  while  they  retired  in  turn  ;  and 
as  the  country  over  which  the  retreat  was 
to  be  conducted  is  flat  and  open  to  a  great 
extent,  with  a  chaussee  or  high  road  inter- 
secting it,  the  artillery  retired  by  that 
road,  firing  incessantly  on  its  pursuers, 
as  it  receded,  while  the  infantry,  in 
squares,  marched  abreast  of  it  on  the  fields 
on  both  of  its  sides.  In  vain  the  French 
cavalry  and  cuirassiers,  though  so  numerous 
as  to  be  able  to  assail  the  lengthened  column 
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simultaneously  on  both  its  flanks  and  rear, 
essayed  to  make  an  impression  on  the  im- 
penetrable wall  of  steel ;  wherever  their  ar- 
tillery made  a  chasm  in  the  serried  ranks, 
or  the  fall  of  the  killed  and  wounded  pre- 
sented an  opening,  these  noble  veterans,  by 
instant  closing  to  the  centre,  preserved  their 
array  unbroken.  Thus  heroically  contest- 
ing every  foot  of  their  fearful  march,  the 
allies  reached  Champaubert ;  but  no  sooner 
were  they  within  a  short  distance  of  Etoges, 
than  the  apparition  of  7,000  cavalry  pre- 
sented itself,  drawn  up  in  bottle  array,  on 
an  eminence,  across  the  road,  and  which  had 
headed  the  allies  by  making  a  circuit  round 
the  first-mentioned  village.  Without  a  mo- 
ment's hesitation,  wearied  and  exhausted 
column  of  the  allies,  though  assailed  at  the 
same  time  on  both  flanks  by  the  pursuing 
enemy,  broke  its  way  through  the  opposing 
host  at  the  point  of  the  bayonet,  and  arrived 
at  midnight  at  Bergeres.  On  the  evening 
of  the  15th,  the  fatigued  and  bleeding  sol- 


diers reached  Chalons,  and  breaking  down 
the  bridge  over  the  river  Marne,  found  repose 
under  its  protection.  In  this  terrible  con- 
test, the  loss  of  the  allies  was  7,000  men  in 
killed,  wounded,  and  prisoners,  the  last  of 
whom  amounted  to  2,500;  that  of  the 
French  was  1,200  men.  The  allied  prison- 
ers and  captured  banners  were  sent  express 
to  Paris,  and  paraded  through  the  streets  in 
triumph ;  but  in  the  midst  of  their  exulta- 
tion, the  elated  Parisians  were  thrown  into 
great  alarm  by  the  report  that  Cossacks  and 
other  tribes  of  wild  and  savage  aspect,  a 
kind  of  Asiatic  ogres  in  Parisian  estima- 
tion, to  whom  popular  credulity  imputed  a 
taste  for  the  flesh  of  children  and  nuns,  had 
appeared  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Nangis 
and  Fontainbleau,  on  the  road  to  Paris. 
These  symptoms  of  approaching  danger  arose 
from  the  grand  army  of  the  allies  having 
taken,  at  the  point  of  the  bayonet,  Nogent 
and  Montereau,  and  had  advanced  the  head- 
quarters of  the  monarchs  to  Pont-sur- Seine. 


CONSTERNATION  AT  PARIS. 


IT  has  been  already  stated  that  when  Buo- 
naparte evacuated  Troyes,  on  the  7th  of 
February,  that  town  was  in  a  few  days 
occupied  by  the  grand  army ;  but  Schwart- 
zenberg,  in  obedience  to  the  tardy  and  inde- 
cisive character  of  the  cabinet  of  Vienna, 
and  its  interested  policy — which  was  to 
avoid  precipitating  measures  against  Buona- 
parte, till  the  chance  of  securing  the  French 
throne  to  his  descendants  was  perfectly 
hopeless — instead  of  pushing  military  opera- 
tions down  the  banks  of  the  Seine,  and  thus 
co-operating  with  the  army  of  Silesia,  put 
his  army  into  cantonments,  and  merely 
sent  forward  the  corps  of  Wittgenstein  and 
Wrede  to  follow  Oudinot  and  Victor  in  their 
retreat  down  the  right  bank,  or  eastern  side 
of  that  river,  and  who  had  been  left  there 
by  Buonaparte,  when  he  evacuated  Troyes, 
to  watch  the  motions  of  the  allies.  But  the 
czar  expressing  disapprobation  at  this  sus- 
pension of  active  operations  against  the 
enemy,  Schwartzenberg,  on  the  llth,  broke 
up  his  cantonments.  The  capture  of  No- 
gent, Pont-sur-Seine,  Proving,  Montereau, 
Nemours,  Montargis,  Auxerre,  and  the 
palace  and  forest  of  Foutainbleau  were  the 
results.  Paris  was  in  consternation ;  and 
the  peasants  of  the  vast  plain  of  La  Brie,  in 
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their  hurried  flight  to  the  capital,  magnified 
the  approaching  danger,  reporting  that 
200,000  Calmucks  and  Tartars  were  hur- 
rying forwards  to  sack  and  lay  waste  Paris. 
In  the  midst  of  this  consternation,  news 
came  that  Buonaparte  was  at  hand  to  retard 
the  progress  of  the  enemy. 

On  the  day  following  the  battle  of  Vau- 
champs,  he  marched  on  Meaux,  and  on  the 
next  day  (February  16th),  moved  on  the 
village  of  Grugnes,  by  the  chaussee  of  Fon- 
tenoy,  through  the  forest  of  Brie.  Here  he 
effected  a  junction  with  Victor  and  Oudinot, 
who  were  retreating  before  the  allied  grand 
army;  and,  in  the  course  of  the  night  and 
in  the  following  morning,  was  joined  by 
about  20,000  veteran  troops  drawn  from 
Spain.  By  day-break  of  the  following  morn- 
ing, the  French  were  in  motion  at. all  points. 
Pahlen's  corps  forming  Wittgenstein's  ad- 
vanced guard,  consisting  of  3,000  infantry, 
and  1,800  cavalry,  was  assailed  at  Morant, 
and,  in  his  retreat  towards  Nangis,  was 
utterly  overthrown,  with  the  loss  of  2,100 
prisoners,  900  killed  and  wounded,  eleven 
cannon,  and  forty  caissons.  At  the  same 
moment  Victor  drove  the  Bavarian  division 
under  Wrede,  to  the  very  gates  of  Monte- 
reau, with  the  loss  of  2,500  men. 
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THE    allied   sovereigns,,    alarmed    at    these 
disasters,  and  the  near  approach  of  their 
terrible  and  indefatigable  enemy,  of  which 
they  were  apprised  on  the  evening  of  the 
17th,  immediately  convened   a   council   of 
war,  and  adopted  the  resolution  of  reuniting 
the  army  of  Silesia  with  that  of  the  grand 
army,  in  the  direction  of  Troyes.     For  this 
purpose  Blucher  was  ordered  to  incline  to 
his  left  to  effectuate  the  junction,  and  the 
different   corps  of  the  grand  army  to  fall 
back  on  Troyes.     And  for  the  purpose  of 
gaining  time,  a  flag  of  truce,  with  a  letter 
from    Schwartzenberg,   was   despatched    to 
Buonaparte,   stating    the    surprise    of    the 
allied  sovereigns  at  his  offensive  movements, 
as  they  had  given  orders  to  their  plenipo- 
tentiaries at  Chatillon  to  sign  the  prelimi- 
naries of  peace,  on  the  terms  which   had 
been  assented  to  by  Caulaincourt.  This  pro- 
posal remained  unnoticed  till  the  evening  of 
the   22nd,    and   instead   of    being   sent   to 
Schwartzenberg,  the  answer  was  addressed 
exclusively  to  the  emperor  of  Austria,  with 
the  hope  of  detaching  him  from  the  coalition. 
Perceiving  the  intention,  and  satisfied  that 
Buonaparte   had   no  inclination  for  peace, 
it  was  at  first  resolved  by  the  allies  to  return 
no  reply;    but  the  desire  of  gaining  time 
for  bringing  up  the  reserves  of  the  grand 
army,  as  also  for  the  union  of  the  army  of 
the   north  of  Germany  under   Bulow  aud 
Winzingerode,  with  that  of  Silesia,  deter- 
mined them  to  accept  the  offer  of  a  sus- 
pension  of  hostilities.     A  negotiation  was 
therefore  entered  into  for  treating  respect- 
ing  the   line   of    demarcation   during    the 
suspension  of  hostilities. 

In  the  intermediate  time  between  receiv- 
ing the  allied  proposal  and  his  answer,  Buo- 
naparte had  been  actively  employed  in  his 
military  operations.  On  February  18th  he 
advanced  against  Montereau,  and  after  a 
desperate  contest,  gained  possession  of  that 
place;  drove  the  allies,  under  the  prince 
of  Wirtemburg  and  the  Austrian  general 
Bianchi,  across  the  Seine,  with  the  loss 
of  3,000  in  killed  and  wounded,  2,000 
prisoners,  six  cannon,  and  four  standards. 
The  loss  of  the  French  was  3,000  in  killed 
and  wounded. 

Nor  was  this  the  only  operation  during  that 
interval.     Blucher,  having  reorganized  his 
shattered  forces,  and  having  been  ioined  by 
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Langeron's  division  of  the  army  of  the 
north,  moved  forward  to  Mery,  a  town 
situated  on  the  Seine,  to  the  north-east  of 
Troyes,  the  appointed  place  of  junction 
between  the  Silesian  and  the  grand  army, 
and  to  which  place  they  had  retreated; 
after  having  repassed  the  Seine  at  all  points, 
and  evacuated  Fontainbleau,  Nemours,  No- 
gent,  Montargis,  &c.  Here  (February  21st,) 
with  the  object  of  preventing  his  junction 
with  the  grand  army,  Blucher  was  attacked 
by  Buonaparte ;  who,  after  a  desperate  at- 
tempt to  carry  the  town  and  bridge,  was  re- 
pulsed, and  the  Prussian  general  remained 
in  the  possession  of  Mery,  with  nearly 
50,000  men  in  his  ranks,  and  a  train  of  300 
pieces  of  cannon. 

On  the  evening  of  the  same  day  that 
Blucher  had  been  attacked  at  Mery,  the 
grand  army  reached  its  appointed  place  of 
•endezvous,  in  front  of  Troyes.  On  the 
second  day,  after  the  conflict  at  Montereau, 
Buonaparte  had  put  his  army  in  pursuit  of 
Schwartzenberg;  and  on  the  22rid  was  in 
front  of  the  grand  army  in  its  position  at 
Troyes.  A  council  of  war  was  now  held 
[February  23rd),  and  Blucher  urged  the  ful- 
filment of  the  original  purpose  of  offering 
battle  in  this  position.  But  the  cabinet  of 
Vienna,  and  their  incompetent  general,  in 
opposition  to  the  opinions  of  the  czar  aud 
Blucher,  were  of  opinion,  that  a  retreat  as  far 
as  the  line  between  Nancy  and  Langres  was 
indispensable  for  their  safety.  The  retreat 
was  accordingly  commenced  in  the  night, 
under  the  bombardment  of  the  French. 
Troyes  was  abandoned  on  the  following  day ; 
aud  at  the  same  time  a  flag  of  truce  was 
despatched  to  Buonaparte,  accompanied  by  a 
laudatory  letter  from  the  Austrian  emperor, 
in  answer  to  the  letter  received  six  days  be- 
fore, with  a  proposal  for  an  armistice.  In  the 
course  of  the  evening  a  conciliatory  answer 
was  returned.  Plenipotentiaries  were  ap- 
pointed to  conclude  the  armistice;  and 
Lusigny  was  fixed  on  as  the  place  for  the 
conference. 

On  the  24th,  the  French  were  in  posses- 
sion of  Troyes,  when  the  sick  and  wounded 
left  behind  by  the  allies,  were  dragged  out 
of  their  beds  and  hurried  to  the  capital  to 
grace  the  conqueror's  triumphs.  An  imme- 
diate inquiry  was  instituted  to  ascertain 
such  of  the  inhabitants  as  had  favoured 
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the  allies,  ov  declared  in  behalf  of  the  Bour- 
bon dynasty.  A  M.  Goualt  having  made 
himself  conspicuous,  was  arrested,  and  being 
forthwith  brought  before  a  military  commis- 
sion, was  sentenced  to  be  executed,  with  a 
placard  affixed  on  his  back,  bearing  the 
words  —  "  Traitor  to  his  country  !"  At 
eleven  o'clock  of  the  same  night,  he  was 
brought  out  to  execution,  and  died  with 
heroic  firmness.  At  the  same  time  a  violent 
decree  promulgated  the  penalty  of  death 
against  all  who  should  wear  the  decoration 
of  the  Bourbons,  and  on  all  emigrants  who 
should  join  the  allies. 

On  the  25th,  a  council  of  war  assembled 
at  Bar-sur-Aube,  at  which  were  present, 
among  other  persons,  the  allied  sovereigns 
and  the  English  envoy,  lord  Castlereagh,  to 
arrange  the  plan  of  the  future  campaign. 
There  it  was  agreed  that  "  the  grand  army 
should  retreat  to  Langres,  and  there  uniting 
with  the  Austrian  reserves,  accept  battle; 
and  that  the  army  of  Silesia  should  forth- 
with march  to  the  Marne,  where  it  was  to 
be  joined  by  the  corps  of  Winzingerode, 
Bulow,  and  Woronzow,  and  immediately 
advance  on  Paris.*  At  the  same  council  it 
was  determined  that  a  new  army,  to  be 
called  The  Army  of  the  South,  should  be 
organized  out  of  the  German  and  Austrian 
reserves,  and  be  combined  with  Bianchi's 
corps,  for  the  purpose  of  protecting  the 
flank  and  rear  of  the  grand  army  from  any 
attack  by  Augereau,  who  was  posted  at 
Lyons.  The  council  had  entertained  much 
difficulty  in  coming  to  a  decision  as  to  the 
attaching "Winzengerode,  Bulow,  andWoron- 
zow's  corps  to  the  Silesian  army  lest  it 
should  displease  Bernadotte,  under  whose 
command  these  corps  were  ;  and  the  objec- 
tion would  have  prevailed  had  not  lord 
Castlereagh  declared,  that  England  would 
withhold  the  monthly  subsidies  payable  to 
the  crown  prince  till  he  consented  to  the 
arrangement. 

Immediately  on  the  breaking  up  of  the 
council,  the  armies  prepared  to  proceed  to 
their  respective  destinations  ;  the  Silesian 
army  followed  by  a  powerful  force  of  the 
French  army;  and  the  allied  grand  army, 
by  Oudinot  and  Macdonald's  corps.  As  Blu- 
cher  descended  both  banks  of  the  Marne, 
the  corps  of  Marmont  and  Mortier  fled  before 
him,  and  Winzengerode's  corps  advanced 
to  effectuate  a  junction  with  him.  Paris 
being  again  in  danger,  Buonaparte  quitted 

*  Schwartzcnberg's  General  Orders,  February 
26th,  1814. 


Troyes  on  the  27th,  to  concentrate  his 
forces  against  his  inveterate  and  indefati- 
gable opponent. 

This  period  of  the  operations  of  the 
hostile  armies  in  the  interior  of  France, 
the  retreat  of  the  allied  grand  army  to 
Langres,  and  the  march  of  the  Silesian 
army  towards  the  Marne,  presents  a  favour- 
able opportunity  of  detailing  the  movements 
of  the  auxiliary  armies  on  the  frontiers; 
which,  though  operating  at  a  distance,  had 
a  direct  influence  on  the  results  of  the  war, 
as  they  tended  to  assist  and  promote  the 
operations  of  the  armies  in  the  interior,  and 
to  cripple  the  enemy's  means  of  defence. 
And  here  a  digression  relative  to  the  mise- 
ries sustained  by  the  peaceful  inhabitants  of 
the  country  which  formed  the  theatre  of  this 
sanguinary  contest,  may  not  be  misplaced. 

The  soldiers  of  both  sides,  driven  to  des- 
peration by  hardships,  privation,  and  severity 
of  the  weather,  became  reckless  and  pitiless ; 
and  straggling  from  their  columns  in  all 
directions,  committed  every  species  of  excess 
on  the  inhabitants.  These  evils  are  men- 
tioned in  the  bulletins  of  Buonaparte,  and 
in  the  general  orders  of  Schwartzenberg. 
The  peasants,  with  their  wives  and  chil- 
dren, fled  to  caves,  quarries,  and  roads, 
where  the  latter  were  starved  to  death  by 
the  inclemency  of  the  season,  and  want  of 
sustenance  ;  and  the  former,  collecting  into 
small  bodies,  increased  the  terrors  of  war, 
by  pillaging  the  convoys  of  both  armies, 
attacking  small  parties  of  all  nations,  and 
cutting  off  the  sick,  the  wounded,  and  the 
stragglers.  The  repeated  advance  and  re- 
treat of  the  contending  parties,  exasperated 
those  evils.  Every  fresh  band  of  plunderers 
that  arrived  was  savagely  eager  for  spoil,  in 
proportion  as  the  gleanings  became  scarce. 
In  the  words  of  Scripture,  "  what  the  lo- 
cust left  was  devoured  by  the  palmer 
worm "  —  what  escaped  the  Baskirs,  the 
Kirgas,  and  Croats  of  the  Wolga,  and  Cas- 
pian and  Turkish  frontier,  was  seized  by  the 
half -clad  and  half  -  starved  conscripts  of 
Buonaparte,  whom  want,  hardship,  and  an 
embittered  spirit,  rendered  as  careless  of 
the  ties  of  country  and  language  as  the 
others  were  indifferent  to  the  general  claims 
of  humanity.  The  towns  and  villages,  which 
were  the  scenes  of  actual  conflict,  were  fre- 
quently burnt  to  the  ground;  and  this,  not 
only  in  the  course  of  the  actions  of  import- 
ance, but  in  consequence  of  the  innumerable 
skirmishes  fought  at  different  points,  which 
had  no  influence  whatever  on  the  issue  of 
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the  campaign,  but  which  increased  incalcu- 
lably the  distress  of  the  invaded  country, 
by  extending  the  terrors  of  battle,  with  fire, 
famine,  and  slaughter  for  its  accompaniments, 
into  the  most  remote  and  sequestered  dis- 
tricts. The  woods  afforded  no  concealment ; 
the  churches  no  sanctuary ;  even  the  grave 
itself  gave  no  cover  to  the  relics  of  mor- 
tality. The  villages  were  everywhere  burnt ; 
the  farms  wasted  and  pillaged ;  the  abodes 
of  men,  and  all  that  belongs  to  peaceful 
industry  and  domestic  comfort,  desolated 
and  destroyed.  Wolves,  and  other  savage 
animals,  increased  fearfully  in  the  districts 


which  had  been  laid  waste  by  human  hands, 
with  ferocity  congenial  to  their  own.  Thus 
were  the  evils,  which  France  had  unsparingly 
inflicted  on  Spain,  Portugal,  Prussia,  Russia, 
and  almost  every  European  nation,  terribly 
retaliated  within  a  few  leagues  of  its  own 
metropolis ;  and  such  were  the  consequences 
of  a  system  which,  assuming  military  force 
for  its  sole  principle  and  law,  taught  the 
united  nations  of  Europe  to  repel  its  aggres- 
sion by  means  yet  more  formidable  in  extent 
than  those  which  had  been  used  in  support- 
ing them.  Such  are  the  just  retributions 
of  violence  and  injustice.* 


OPERATIONS  OF  THE  AUXILIARY  ARMIES  ON  THE  FRONTIERS. 


THE  concurrent  operations  of  the  auxiliary 
armies  on  the  frontiers  were  those  in  Italy, 
those  in  Holland  and  Flanders,  and  those 
on  the  south-eastern  frontier. 

The  defence  of  Italy  had  been  entrusted 
by  Buonaparte  to  his  son-in-law,  Eugene 
Beauharnais,  whom  he  had  appointed  his 
viceroy  of  that  kingdom ;  but  he  was  de- 
prived of  the  means  of  fulfilling  his  trust, 
by  the  defection  of  Murat,  who  had  married 
Buonaparte's  sister  Caroline,  as  detailed  in 
a  previous  part  of  this  work.f 

On  the  defection  of  Murat,  and  his  occu- 
pation of  the  Roman  states,  Eugene  Beau- 
harnais, who,  after  the  indecisive  battle  of 
Roverbcllo,  with  the  Austrian  general  Bel- 
legarde,  had  retired  to  the  line  of  the  Po, 
and  took  post  there  with  36,000  men,  in 
observation  of  that  general,  fell  back  behind 
the  Mincio.  On  February  8th,  the  day  on 
which  Murat  commenced  active  war  against 
Buonaparte,  a  battle,  one  of  the  most  singu- 
lar contests  in  the  annals  of  history,  was 
fought  on  the  banks  of  this  river,  between 
the  Austrian  army  and  that  of  Eugene 
Beauharnais,  the  rear-guard  of  one  army 
engaging  the  vanguard  of  the  other.  In 
this  encounter,  the  loss  in  killed  and  wounded 
on  each  side  was  3,000;  but  Beauharnais 
took  1,500  prisoners,  and  retained  his  posi- 
tion on  the  Mincio,  on  which  he  made  a 
precarious  stand  to  the  end  of  the  war. 
Tuscany  was  immediately  evacuated  by  the 
French,  "Verona  surrendered  to  the  Austrians 
on  the  14th,  Ancona  to  Murat,  on  the  16th ; 
and  on  the  20th,  Pisa,  Leghorn,  Florence, 
Lucca,  St.  Angelo,  and  Civita  Vccchia  were 

*  Scott. 
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delivered  up  to  the  allies.  The  cessation  of 
French  influence  in  Italy,  and  their  speedy 
expulsion  from  that  peninsula,  were  indicated 
on  all  sides.  Counter-revolutionary  move- 
ments in  some  of  the  cantons  of  Switzer- 
land and  on  the  mountains  of  Savoy,  further 
presaged  the  overthrow  of  French  power 
and  domination. 

These  reverses  contributed  also  to  thwart 
the  measures  which  Buonaparte  meditated 
for  the  recovery  of  the  southern  frontier  of 
France.  At  the  time  of  the  eruption  of 
the  allied  grand  army  through  Switzerland, 
for  the  purpose  of  invading  France,  an  Aus- 
trian corps,  under  Bubna,  having  taken 
possession  of  Geneva,  advanced  against 
Lyons  on  the  very  day  (January  14th, 
1814)  on  which  Augereau  arrived  from  Paris 
to  take  the  command  of  that  city.  The 
French  marshal  having  collected  all  the  dis- 
posable troops  he  was  able,  was  now  in  a 
condition  to  contend  with  the  enemy.  Ac- 
tive hostilities  were  immediately  commenced 
on  both  sides  of  the  Rhone.  Buonaparte's 
instructions  to  Augereau  were  to  threaten 
the  flanks  and  rear  of  the  allied  grand 
army,  while  he  assailed  it  in  front.  To 
counteract  this  design,  the  allies  organised 
The  Army  of  the  South,  before-mentioned, 
and  put  it  in  motion  under  Bianchi,  to  effect 
a  junction  with  Bubna's  corps.  After  vari- 
ous minor  operations  during  the  end  of 
February  and  the  beginning  of  March,  the 
hostile  armies  came  in  collision  on  the  20th 
of  March,  at  Limonet,  where,  after  a  des- 
perate contest,  the  French  army  was  over- 
thrown with  the  loss  of  2,000  men,  and 
t  Page  145,  ante. 
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twenty-four  cannon.  At  midnight,  Auge- 
reau  abandoned  Lyons,  which  was  occupied 
on  the  next  day  by  the  allies,  who,  besides 
large  quantities  of  military  stores,  found  in 
it  24,000  rounds  of  cannon-ball. 

To  complete  the  narrative  of  the  extinc- 
tion of  French  domination  in  Italy,  it  remains 
to  state  the  operations  of  the  Anglo-Sicilian 
force  under  lord  William  Bentinck. 

The  object  of  that  force,  amounting  to 
7,000  men,  was  to  threaten  that  portion  of 
the  maritime  coast  of  Italy  subject  to  French 
dominion,  and  capture  Genoa.  For  this 
purpose  the  expedition  set  sail  from  Palermo, 
in  Italy,  and  arrived,  on  the  eighth  of  March, 
off  Leghorn,  'of  which  they  immediately 
possessed  themselves;  the  French  garrison 
having,  in  virtue  of  the  convention  entered 
into  with  Murat,  been  transported  to  the 
north  of  France.  Bentinck  being  soon  after 
joined  by  the  Sicilian  and  Calabrian  force, 
transported  from  the  eastern  coast  of  Spain, 
on  the  29th  marched  against  Genoa;  and, 
on  his  march,  encountering  at  Sestri  a  body 
of  French,  amounting  to  6,000  men,  on  the 
8th  of  April,  he  routed  them  with  great  loss, 
and  appeared,  on  the  16th  of  that  mouth, 
before  Genoa.  On  the  day  following,  he 
attacked  the  enemy,  and  though  they  were 
strongly  posted  upon  almost  inaccessible 
ridges  in  front  of  that  city,  supported  by 
forts  and  formidable  external  works,  he 
compelled  them  to  retire  within  the  town. 
Immediately  preparations  were  made  for 
establishing  breaching  batteries,  and  carry- 
ing the  place  by  assault,  when  terms  of 
capitulation  were  proposed  by  the  governor, 
and,  on  the  following  day,  the  place  was  in 
the  possession  of  the  allies.  Preparations 
were  then  made  for  the  final  expulsion  of 
the  French,  but  the  capitulation  of  Paris, 
and  the  abdication  of  Napoleon,  pre- 
vented the  necessity  of  putting  them  into 
execution.  In  the  first  week  of  May,  in 
consequence  of  that  event,  the  French  troops 
repassed  the  Alps,  and  the  Italian  peninsula 
was  finally  liberated  from  French  domination. 

The  operations  of  the  allied  armies  in 
Holland,  Flanders,  and  the  north  of  Ger- 
many, equally  occasioned  the  loss  to  France 
and  French  interest,  of  those  portions  of 
its  aggressive  and  unrighteous  conquests. 

While  opposed  in  front,  and  threatened 
on  his  flanks,  Buonaparte  was  about  to  be 
assailed  in  his  rear.  Bernadotte,  having 
terminated  his  contest  with  Denmark,  and 
succeeded  in  his  designs  on  Norway,  ad- 
vanced towards  the  Rhine;  and  on  the 


10th  of  February  reached  Cologne,  with 
the  design  of  assisting  in  clearing  Belguim 
of  the  French,  and  then  entering  France 
in  that  direction,  in  support  of  the  Silesian 
army.  Meanwhile  (February  9th)  Bois-le- 
Duc  had  surrendered  to  Bulow,  and  Avennes 
to  Chernicheff.  On  the  12th,  Soissons,  was 
stormed  by  the  last-mentioned  Russian 
general;  but  on  account  of  the  disasters 
that  had  befallen  the  army  of  Silesia  at  the 
battles  of  Champaubert,  Montmirail,  and 
Vauchamps,  was  evacuated  on  the  very  day 
that  important  conquest  had  been  won. 

After  the  expulsion  of  the  French  from 
Holland — which  had  taken  place  in  the 
middle  of  December,  1813 — the  only  for- 
tresses of  any  consequence,  in  which  the 
tri-coloured  flag  waved  in  Austrian  Flan- 
ders, were  Bergen-op-Zoom,  Antwerp,  Ypres, 
Conde,  and  Mauberge.  For  the  reduction 
of  these  fortresses,  an  English  division  6,000 
strong,  under  Sir  Thomas  Graham,  who  had 
resigned  his  command  in  Spain  immediately 
after  his  victorious  passage  of  the  Bidassoa, 
landed  from  England  in  South  Beveland,  on 
the  7th  of  October,  1813,  and  concerted  mea- 
sures to  act  with  Bulow,  who,  with  his  corps, 
had  crossed  the  canal  and  advanced  towards 
Antwerp.  On  the  13th  of  January,  ]  814,  the 
two  allied  generals  advancing  against  Ant- 
werp, made  a  combined  attack  on  Merxhem, 
a  village  near  that  city,  and  drove  the 
enemy  out  of  that  place  into  Antwerp, 
with  a  loss  of  1,000  men,  in  killed  and 
wounded ;  the  allies  suffering  nearly  an 
equal  loss.  On  the  27th,  Antwerp  was 
invested ;  and  on  the  next  morning,  mortar 
batteries  having  been  constructed  behind 
the  dykes  of  St.  Ferdinand,  a  fire  was 
opened  on  the  great  fleet  of  shipping 
stationed  there.  But,  from  the  admirable 
precautions  of  the  governor,  the  stern  re- 
publican Carnot,  and  admiral  Missiessy,  the 
bombardment  was  rendered  ineffectual ;  and 
after  having  been  kept  up  for  three  days, 
was  discontinued  for  want  of  ammunition. 
The  siege  now  was  converted  into  a  block- 
ade. Bulow  receiving  orders  to  march  into 
France  to  co-operate  in  the  operations  about 
being  put  into  execution  against  Buona- 
parte, Graham's  force  being  inadequate 
to  continue  the  siege,  not  amounting  to 
half  the  complement  of  the  garrison,  retired 
to  the  frontiers  of  Holland. 

After  his  retreat  from  Antwerp,  Graham, 
unwilling  to  remain  inactive,  determined  to 
attempt  its  capture,  in  a  nocturnal  assault 
of  Bergen-op-Zoom,  a  fortress  distant  fifteen 
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miles  from  Antwerp  ;  celebrated  for  the 
strength  of  its  fortifications,  but  hazardous 
to  hostile  approach,  on  account  of  its  series 
of  mines  and  subterraneous  works.  To 
accomplish  his  purpose,  the  English  general, 
on  the  night  of  the  8th  of  March,  appro- 
priated 3,900  of  his  force ;  3,300  being  dis- 
tributed into  four  columns  of  attack  on  as 
many  respective  points,  and  the  remaining 
600  "to  make  a  false  or  feint  attack  on  the 
Steenbergen  gate,  for  diverting  the  atten- 
tion of  the  garrison  from  the  points  of  real 
attack.  The  assault  appeared  to  be  so  suc- 
cessful, the  assailants  being  in  possession  of 
fourteen  of  the  sixteen  points  of  the  place, 
that  the  detachment  designed  to  make  the 
feint  attack  on  the  Steenbergen  gate  retired 
to  their  cantonments.  But  in  the  course  of 
the  night,  many  of  the  British  troops,  be- 
numbed with  the  excessive  cold,  broke  into 
the  spirit-shops  adjoining  their  positions, 
and  became  intoxicated ;  and  as  day  dawned, 
the  French  observing  the  weakness  of  their 
antagonists,  and  that  one-third  of  them  were 
separated  by  the  water-gate  at  the  port — 
which  is  divided  from  the  body  of  the  town 

*  Such  was  the  termination  of  this  extraordinary 
assault;  doubly  memorable,  both  from  the  circum- 
stance that  one  of  the  strongest  fortresses  in  the 
world  had  its  ramparts  carried  by  storm,  when  the 
governor  was  aware  of  the  enemy's  intention  and 
prepared   to  repel   it,  without  any  approaches,  or 
attempt  to  breach  the  walls,  by  an  assaulting  force 
of  no  greater  strength  than  the  garrison  ;  and  from 
the  still  more  marvellous  result,  that  this  assaulting 
column,  victorious  on  the  ramparts,  was  in  the  end 
obliged  to  lay  down  its  arms  to  an  equal  force  of  the 
enemy,  but  in  possession  of  the  guns  of  the  place 
It  excited,  accordingly,  a  vivid  interest  in  the  mine 
of  Napoleon,  who  frequently  recurred  to  it,  both  at 
Elba  and  St.  Helena.     He  admitted  that  Graham's 
plan  was  both  daring  and  well  conceived ;  and  im- 
puted the  failure  of  the  enterprise  to  the  energy  o: 
the  French  governor,  the  courage  of  his  troops,  anc 
the  want  of  due  support  to  the  attacking  columns 
In  truth,  the  slightest  consideration  must  be  suffi 
cient  to  show,  that  it  is  to  the  last  circumstance  tha 
the  failure  of  this  nobly-conceived  and  gallant  enter 
prise  is  to  be  ascribed.     The  English  general  had  a 
his  command   9,000  British  or  German   troops,  o 
whom  not  more  than  4,000,   at  the  utmost,  were 
engaged  in  the  assault.     If  a  reserve  of  2,000  hac 
been  stationed  near  the  walls,  and  advanced  rapidlj 
to  the  support  of  their  comrades  the  moment  th. 
ramparts  of  the  Antwerp  gate  were  taken,  not 
doubt  can  exist  that  the  town   must   have   fallen 
Nay,  if  the  troops  who   retired  from  the  feignec 
attack  on  the  Steenbergen  gate  had  been  sent  roun 
to  the  support  of  Skerret  and  Gore  by  the  wate 
gate,  of  which  the  latter  had  possession,  it  is  pro 
table  the  enterprise  would  have  been  crowned  wit 
success.     Of  the  ease  with  which  fresh  troops  froi 
without  might  have  effected  an  entrance,  even  wit! 

out  blowing  open  that  gate,  we  have  decisive  ev 
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by  internal  walls,  though  both  are  included 
in  the  external  ramparts — from  the  remain- 
ng  two-thirds,    immediately    attacked   the 
etachment  at  the  water-gate,  and  driving 
hem  into  a  low  position,  where  they  were 
ssailed  by   a   raking  concentric  fire  from 
wo  faces  of  the  ramparts,  forced  them  to  lay 
own  their  arms;  then  attacking  the  force 
n  the  Antwerp  bastions,  compelled  them,  in 
ike   manner,   after  a  stubborn  contest,  to 
urrender.     The  British  sustained  a  loss  of 
900  in  killed  and  wounded,  besides  1,800 
>vho  surrendered.     The  cause  of  the  disas- 
rous  failure  was,  that  the  assaulting  force 
was  not  supported.*     From  this  time,  Ant- 
werp and  Bergen-op-Zoom  continued  to  be 
)lockaded.     But   a   succession    of   reverses 
.ttended  the  French.     Brussels  was  evacu- 
ated on  February  3rd.    Gorcum  surrendered 
on  the  following  day.     Custrin  fell,  with  its 
garrison   of   3,000   men,    on   the   30th    of 
March.     On   April   10th,    Glogau,    with   a 
arrison  of  the  same  number,  capitulated. 
Wursburg  and  Erfurth,  with    garrisons  of 
1,500  and  2,000  men,  surrendered  on  the 
21st  of  March  and  the  2nd  of  April ;  and  in 

dencc  in  the  fact,  that  Morrice's  whole  division, 
at  one  in  the  morning,  ascended  by  lord  Proby's 
.adders,  and  formed  on  the  summit  without  the  loss 
of  a  man.  But  why  was  not  a  petard  or  a  field-piece 
wrought  up,  when  the  British  were  in  possession  of 
that  gate,  to  blow  it  open,  as  has  so  often  been  done 
with  such  success  in  India?  These  considerations 
show,  that  the  hero  of  Barossa,  the  gallant  veteran 
who  had  first  planted  the  British  standards  on  the 
soil  of  France,  inured  to  a  long  course  of  triumphs, 
was,  on  this  occasion,  inspired  with  an  undue  con- 
tempt for  his  enemies,  and  forgot  the  first  rule  of 
tactics,  that  of  having  a  reserve  at  hand,  and  vigor- 
ously advancing  it  to  support  the  columns  which 
had  gained  decisive  success.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
highest  praise  is  due  to  the  resolution  and  skill  of 
the  French  governor,  and  to  the  intrepidity  of  his 
troops,  who,  undismayed  by  reverses  which  in  gen- 
eral crush  a  garrison,  found  in  their  own  energy  the 
means  of  obviating  them,  and  converting  incipient 
disaster  into  ultimate  victory.  The  conduct  of  both 
to  the  prisoners  taken,  and  the  readiness  with  which 
they  agreed  to  and  observed  an  armistice  for  burying 
the  dead,  proves  that  in  this,  as  in  all  other  cases, 
humanity  is  closely  allied  to  the  warlike  virtues. 
From  the  whole  events  of  this  extraordinary  assault, 
the  young  soldier  may  take  a  model  of  the  highest 
daring  and  skill  in  designing  an  enterprise ;  of  the 
most  undaunted  resolution  and  energy  in  repelling 
it;  and  impress  the  momentous  truth  on  his  mind, 
that  the  best-conceived  attacks  may  often  in  the  end 
miscarry,  by  want  of  prudence  and  foresight  in  exe- 
cuting them,  or  an  undue  contempt  of  the  enemy 
against  whom  they  are  directed ;  and  that,  even  in 
circumstances  apparently  hopeless,  vigour  and  reso- 
lution will  sometimes  retrieve  the  most  formidable 
disasters. —  (Alison's  History  of  Europe,  vol.  x.,  p. 
281.) 
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consequence  of  the  capitulation  of  Paris, 
Wevil,  and  Bois-le-Duc,  with  their  garri- 
sons of  10,000  and  18,000  men,  surren- 
dered in  the  beginning  of  May ;  and  in 
the  end  of  the  same  month,  the  pillaged 
and  woe-struck  city  of  Dantzic,  which  was 
threatened  with  the  combined  horrors  of 
.  plague,  pestilence,  and  famine,  opened  its 


gates ;  when  its  garrison  of  13,000  men,  and 
3,000  sick  and  wounded,  marched  towards 
France,  under  the  merciless  and  marauding 
Davoust;  after  each  party,  both  the  be- 
sieged and  the  besiegers  had  lost  more  than 
4,000  men  in  the  fierce  and  bloody  com- 
bats that  had  occurred  during  its  protracted 
siege. 


BREAKING-UP  OF  THE  CONGRESS  AT  CHATILLON— RESUMPTION  OF  MILITARY 
OPERATIONS.— BATTLES  OF  CRAONNE  AND  LAON. 


DURING  the  occurrence  of  the  transactions 
just  narrated,  the  memorable  congress  at 
Chatillon,  which  had  opened  on  the  3rd  of 
February,  was  holding  its  sitting.  After 
much  dexterous  fencing  and  evasion  on  the 
part  of  Buonaparte  and  his  plenipotentiary, 
Caulaincourt,  to  protract  the  proceedings, 
in  hopes  that  the  current  of  events  would  be 
favourable  in  their  behalf,  the  ultimatum  of 
the  allies  was,  among  other  stipulations,  ex- 
pressed and  secret,  that  France  should  be 
reduced  to  its  limits  as  they  stood  prior  to 
1792;  France  ceding  the  whole  of  its  con- 
quests made  since  that  period  to  their  former 
owners.  Buonaparte's  counter-project,  made 
through  the  agency  of  his  plenipotentiary, 
Caulaincourt,  was,  among  other  stipulations, 
that  he  should  keep  possession  of  Antwerp 
and  Flanders,  and  that  the  Rhine  should  be 
the  boundary  of  the  French  empire;  that 
the  Ionian  Islands  should  be  annexed  to 
Italy,  and  both  settled  on  his  son-in-law, 
Eugene  Beauharnais;  and  that  the  sove- 
reignty of  Lucca  and  Piombino  should  be 
secured  to  his  sister  Eliza.  The  allies  re- 
fusing to  accede  to  these  conditions,  the 
treaty  of  Chaumout  was  entered  into, 
March  1st,  whereby  the  contracting  parties, 
Austria,  Tlussia,  Prussia,  and  England, 
agreed,  among  other  conditions,  to  main- 
tain each  150,000  men  in  the  field;  and 
that  to  provide  for  their  maintenance,  Eng- 
land should  pay  an  annual  subsidy  of  five  mil- 
lions sterling,  to  be  equally  divided  between 
the  continental  powers,  and  maintain  her 
own  contingent  herself;  but  should  England 
prefer  to  furnish  her  contingent,  or  any 
part  of  it  in  foreign  troops,  she  should  pay 
£20  sterling  for  every  foot-soldier,  and  £30 
for  every  horseman.  The  consummation  of 
this  treaty  was,  in  effect,  a  declaration  of  all 
further  procrastination  of  hostilities ;  but  to 
afford  Buonaparte  the  opportunity  of  indi- 


cating a  pacific  disposition,  the  congress 
continued  to  sit  during  three  weeks  after  its 
ratification. 

While  the  negotiation  was  pending  at 
Chatillon,  military  operations  were  in  full 
activity  between  the  hostile  armies.  Bulow 
and  Winzingerode  were  advancing  from  the 
frontiers  of  Belgium,  in  order  to  effect  a 
junction  with  Blucher,  who  was  now  ad- 
vanced almost  to  Meaux,  the  place  of  ren- 
dezvous, driving  the  united  corps  of  Marmont 
and  Mortier  before  him.  Immediately  that 
Buonaparte  received  information,  that  Paris 
was  menaced,  he  broke  up,  as  has  been 
already  stated,  from  Troyes,  and  marched  on 
Arcis-sur-Aube  and  Sezanne,  with  the  hopes 
of  making  a  lateral  attack  on  the  flank  of  the 
Prussian  field-marshal  to  reap  the  conse- 
quences of  that  at  Champaubcrt.  Blucher 
receiving  intelligence  of  this  movement, 
marched  in  the  direction  of  Soissons,  to  effect 
a  position  with  Bulow  and  Winzingerode, 
before  he  gave  battle  to  Buonaparte. 

As  soon  as  Buonaparte's  departure  from 
Troyes  was  known  at  the  allied  head-quar- 
ters, the  king  of  Prussia,  alarmed  for  the 
safety  of  the  Silesian  army,  pressed  the 
resumption  of  active  operations  by  the  grand 
army,  in  the  hope  of  withdrawing  part  of  the 
French  force  directed  against  Blucher.  The 
corps  of  Wittgenstein  and  Wrede  were,  on 
the  27th  of  February,  accordingly  put  in 
motion  against  Oudiuot,  who  was  posted 
opposite  Bar-sur-Aube.  The  action  was  main- 
tained with  great  spirit  and  resolution  by  both 
sides.  Kellerman's  dragoons,  which  had 
just  joined  from  Spain,  in  a  furious  charge 
routed  the  Russian  hussars,  and  occasioned 
much  disorder  in  the  allied  centre,  until  the 
Russian  batteries  compelled  them  to  recoil. 
Wrede's  corps  now  coming  into  action, 
Oudinot,  finding  his  force  inadequate  to 
contend  with  the  increased  power  of  his 
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antagonists,  retreated,  having  sustained  a 
loss  of  3,000  men  ;  of  whom  500  were  pri- 
soners. The  loss  of  the  allies  was  2,000, 
but  they  obtained  possession  of  Bar-sar- 
Aube. 

This  success  encouraged  tne  slow  and 
pedantic  Austrian  commander-in-chief  to 
make  an  attempt  to  recover  Troyes.  Ac- 
cordingly, on  the  3rd  of  March,  he  moved 
against  Macdonald  and  Oudinot's  corps, 
amounting  to  35,000  men,  of  whom  about 
9,000  were  cavalry,  and  who  were  posted 
upon  the  elevated  plateau  of  Laubrissel  in 
front  of  Troyes.  The  battle  had  not  long 
began  before'  the  extreme  left  of  the  French, 
seeing  that  they  were  turned,  began  to  re- 
treat^ when  Paylen's  cuirassiers  rushing  for- 
ward, instantly  broke  two  battalions,  and 
pushing  forward,  captured  the  greater  part 
of  a  park  of  artillery  entering  Troyes  ;  but 
several  of  those  guns  were  recovered  by  St. 
Germain's  dragoons,  who  checked  Paylen's 
troops  in  their  career.  Heavy  masses  of 
the  allied  infantry  now  coming  up,  the 
French,  fearful  of  being  turned  by  both 
flanks,  retreated  into  Troyes,  having  sus- 
tained a  loss  of  2,000  men,  of  whom  1,500 
were  prisoners.  The  loss  of  the  allies  did 
not  exceed  800.  Troyes  capitulated  next 
day,  and  the  allies  were  once  more  in  pos- 
session of  the  capital  of  Champagne. 

Buonaparte  was  in  rapid  pursuit  of  Blucher, 
hoping  that  his  retreat  would  be  retarded  by 
the  garrison  of  Soissons,  as  the  only  bridge 
over  the  Aisne,  which  was  then  flooded  by 
the  thaw,  was  at  Soissons;  but  when  he 
reached  the  heights  above  La  Ferte-sous- 
Jouarre,  he  had  the  mortification  of  seeing 
the  rear-guard  of  the  Silesian  army  dis- 
appearing in  the  distance  on  the  other  side 
of  the  Marne,  in  the  direction  of  Soissons, 
and  that  all  the  bridges  on  that  river  had 
been  broken  down.  Blucher  was  in  rapid 
march  to  effectuate  a  junction  with  the 
corps  of  Bulow  and  Winzingerode,  who  were 
advancing  to  Dietchy,  the  place  of  rendez- 
vous; but  in  their  march  had,  on  March 
2nd,  obtained  possession  of  Soissons,  by 
acting  on  the  fears  of  the  governor.  On 
the  3rd,  Blucher  appeared  under  its  walls ; 
and  on  the  following  day  passed  the  Aisne, 
and  effected  a  junction  with  Bulow  and 
Winzingerode,  at  the  very  moment  when 
Marmont  and  Macdonald's  corps  were  pres- 
sing on  his  rear-guard,  and  that  Buonaparte 
had  hoped  to  have  turned  his  flank  and 
forced  on  hirn  a  disadvantageous  action. 
The  Silesian  army  being  now  increased 
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Blucher  determined  to  wait  for  the  enemy 
and  give  battle  on  the  favourable  position  of 
the  plateau  of  Craonne,  which  is  adjacent  to 
the  highway  from  Soissons  to  Laon,  about 
one  mile  and  a-half  in  length  and  half  a  mile 
in  breadth  ;  bounded  on  either  side  by  steep 
slopes,  difficult  of  ascent  to  infantry,  and 
impracticable  for  cavalry  and  artillery. 
Here  was  posted  Winzingerode's  infantry ; 
to  Bulow's  corps  was  assigned  the  duty  of 
protecting  Laon,  for  the  purpose  of  covering 
the  communications  of  the  army,  and  keep- 
ing open  a  passage  in  the  event  of  disaster ; 
and  6,000  men  were  appointed  to  the  de- 
fence of  Soissons. 

As  soon  as  Buonaparte  had  effected  the 
passage  of  the  Marne  and  the  Aisne,  he 
ordered  Soissons  to  be  assaulted  and  carried 
by  storm.  The  attack  was  made  at  seven 
o'clock  of  the  5th  of  March;  but  after 
being  continued  with  the  greatest  resolution 
on  both  sides  during  the  whole  day,  the 
French  drew  off,  with  the  loss  of  1,500  men. 

Foiled  in  turning  the  right  flank  of  the 
allied  position,  a  direct  attack  was  ordered 
to  be  made  on  the  plateau  in  front.  At 
nine  o'clock  of  the  morning  of  the  7th, 
Victor,  at  the  head  of  the  infantry  of  the 
guard,  preceded  by  100  pieces  of  artillery, 
advanced  to  the  plateau.  The  Russian  can- 
non, consisting  of  sixty  guns,  opened  with 
destructive  effect.  The  attacking  columns, 
after  having  sustained  a  severe  loss,  were 
obliged  to  retire.  Ney's  corps  then  advanc- 
ed to  the  attack ;  and  being  supported  by  Vic- 
tor's, who  had  re-formed  themselves,  after 
four  hours'  desperate  contest,  the  allies  fell 
back  to  Laon.  The  loss  of  the  allies  was  6,000 
in  killed  and  wounded ;  that  of  the  French, 
8,000.  No  prisoners,  cannon,  standards, 
or  other  trophy  of  victory,  were  made  by 
either  side.  The  force  of  the  allies  in  this 
battle  did  not  exceed  27,000,  that  of  Buo- 
naparte was  40,000.  In  this  battle,  the 
regiment  of  Shirvan  thrice  forced  their 
passage,  with  fixed  bayonets,  through  the 
French  cavalry,  by  whom  they  were  sur- 
rounded, carrying  with  them  all  their  offi- 
cers who  had  been  killed  or  wounded. 

On  the  following  day,  Blucher  massed 
his  troops  round  Laon,  which  is  situated  on 
a  plateau  of  a  conical  hill,  extending  about 
a  league  in  length,  and  three-quarters  of 
a  mile  in  breadth.  On  the  slopes  of  this 
declivity,  and  in  the  neighbouring  villages, 
the  allied  army  was  posted.  On  the  even- 
ing of  the  8th,  the  whole  army  was  concen- 
trated in  the  vicinity  of  the  city.  On  the 
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9th,  Buonaparte,  availing  liiniself  of  a  mist 
pushed  his  columns  of  attack  to  the  very 
foot  of  the  eminence  upon  which  Laon  is 
situated.  After  a  long  and  stubborn  contest, 
the  French  were  repulsed  all  along  the  line. 
Each  side  bivouacked  on  the  field  of  battle. 
In  the  dead  of  the  night,  and  in  perfect 
silence,  a  nocturnal  attack  was  made  on 
Marmout's  troops,  who,  taken  by  surprise, 
took  to  headlong  flight,  leaving  forty  can- 
non, 131  caissons,  2,500  prisoners,  and  a 
large  number  of  killed  and  wounded  in  the 
possession  of  their  assailants.  On  the  receipt 
of  the  intelligence  of  this  disaster,  Buona- 
parte, instead  of  retreating,  stood  firm,  and 
commenced  an  attack  on  the  enemy's  posi- 
tion next  morning;  but  after  having  en- 
dured a  severe  loss,  withdrew  his  forces  at 
all  points ;  having  sustained,  in  his  various 
attacks,  the  loss  of  6.000  men,  and  forty-six 
pieces  of  cannon;  while  that  of  the  allies 
was  not  more  than  4,000.  In  the  course 
of  the  retreat  of  the  beaten  army,  the 
villages,  farm-yards,  and  granaries  of  their 
own  countrymen  were  set  on  fire,  so  reck- 
less was  the  fury  of  the  lawless  and  devas- 
tating bands. 

In  consequence  of  the  abandonment  of 
Soissons  by  the  Russian  garrison,  after  the 
battle  of  Craonne  Buonaparte  directed  his 
retreat  to  that  town,  the  possession  of 
which,  in  a  strategetical  point  of  view,  is  of 

*  The  taking  of  the  town  of  llheims  was  one  of 
the  most  brilliant  exploits  of  this  campaign;  and  a 
peculiar  interest  attaches  to  it  as  being  the  last  town 
Napoleon  ever  took.  We  therefore  present  a  detailed 
account  of  this  action,  as  narrated  by  Alison.  llheims 
having  been  taken  by  general  St.  Preist,  by  which 
Blucher's  communications  with  the  grand  army  were 
established,  and  tlie  right  flank  of  Napoleon  threat- 
ened—  "  lie  had  no  sooner  heard  of  it,  accordingly, 
than  he  gave  orders  for  the  whole  army,  with  the 
exception  of  Mortier's  corns,  which  was  left  for  the 
defence  of  Soissons,  to  defile  to  the  right  on  the  road 
for  Rheims.  With  such  expedition  did  they  march, 
that  on  the  evening  of  the  same  day  on  which  they 
set  out  from  Soissons,  the  advanced  guards  appeared 
before  the  walls  of  llheims.  The  Prussian  videttes 
could  hardly  believe  their  own  eyes  when  the  in- 
cr.'aMng  numbers  of  the  enemy  showed  that  a  serious 
attack  was  intended  ;  and,  notwithstanding  repeated 
warnings  sent  to  St.  Preist,  he  persisted  in  declaring 
it  was  only  a  few  light  troops  that  were  appearing, 
and  could  not  be  brought  to  credit  that  the  army  so 
recently  defeated  at  Laon  was  already  in  a  condition 
to  resume  offensive  operations.  At  length,  at  four 
o'clock,  the  cries  of  the  troops  and  well-known 
grenadier  caps  of  the  old  guard,  announced  that  the 
emperor  himself  was  on  the  field;  and  then,  as  well 
he  might,  the  Russian  general  hastily  began  to  take 
measures  for  his  defence.  The  nearest  regiments, 
without  orders,  or  any  regular  array,  hurried  off  to 
the  threatened  point ;  the  P'rench,  skilfully  feigning 
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primary  consideration  during  a  campaign  in 
this  quarter.  While  halting  here,  he  re- 
ceived intelligence  that  llheims  had  been 
captured  by  a  Russian  corps  under  St. 
Preist;  he  marched  against  that  general, 
who,  in  a  vain  confidence  of  his  military 
genius,  though  his  force  was  only  14,000 
men,  moved  out  of  the  town  against  his 
enemy.  In  a  few  minutes,  three  battalions 
were  made  prisoners,  and  the  remainder 
of  his  force  fled  in  headlong  confusion  into 
the  town.  The  loss  of  the  allies  was  1,000 
killed  and  wounded,  2,500  prisoners,  eleven 
cannon,  and  100  caissons ;  that  of  the  French 
about  800.  The  regiment  of  Riazaii  per- 
formed here  the  same  exploit  as  that  of 
Shirvan  had  done  at  the  battle  of  Laou. 
Forming  itself  into  square,  it  repulsed  the 
repeated  attacks  of  an  enormous  mass  of 
cavalry,  and  presing  through  a  forest  of 
sabres  with  the  bayonet,  bore  their  bleeding 
and  dying  colonel  in  their  arms  into  the 
town.* 

While  halting  at  Rheims,  Buonaparte  was 
joined  by  6,000  men,  brought  up  from 
Flanders,  under  the  Dutch  general,  Jansen ; 
and  while  there,  he  considered  his  condition 
so  desperate,  that  he  was  obliged,  with  his 
own  hand,  to  condemn  and  stigmatise  the 
organised  system  of  cruelty  and  injus- 
tice, with  which  he  had  upheld  his  power. 
"  He  issued  two  proclamations  from  Fismes, 

to  be  outnumbered,  ceased  firing  and  fell  back,  and 
for  a  short  time  all  was  quiet.  St.  Preist  was  con- 
firmed, by  this  circumstance,  in  the  belief  that  it  was 
only  a  partizan  division  which  was  before  him,  or,  at 
most,  the  beaten  corps  of  Marmont,  for  which  he 
conceived  himself  fully  a  match ;  and  even  on  being 
assured  by  a  prisoner  that  Napoleon  was  with  the 
troops,  he  said — '  He  will  not  step  over  14,000  men  ; 
you  need  not  ssk  which  way  to  retire ;  there  will  be 
no  retreat.'  Shortly  after  Napoleon  arrived;  and 
after  looking  on  the  town  for  a  short  time,  dryly 
observed — '  The  ladies  of  Rheims  will  soon  have  a 
bad  quarter  of  an  hour" — and  gave  orders  for  an 
immediate  attack.  The  allies  by  this  time  had  al- 
most entirely  assembled  in  front  of  the  town,  and 
occupied  a  position  in  two  lines,  guarding  the  ap- 
proaches to  it ;  the  right  resting  on  the  river  Vele, 
the  left  extending  to  the  Uasse-Muire  ;  the  reserves 
on  the  plateau  of  St.  Genevieve  in  the  suburbs, 
where  twenty-four  pieces  of  cannon  were  planted. 
These  preparations  seemed  to  prognosticate  a  vigor- 
ous defence  ;  but  the  promptitude  and  force  of  Napo- 
leon's attack  rendered  them  of  very  little  avail. 
Eight  thousand  horse,  supported  by  thirty  pieces  of 
horse  artillery,  were  directed  at  once  against  the 
Russian  left,  to  which  St.  Preist  had  hardly  any 
cavalry  to  oppose ;  in  a  few  minutes  three  Prussian 
battalions  were  surrounded  and  made  prisoners.  At 
the  same  time  Marmont,  supported  by  the  guards  of 
honour  and  cavalry  of  the  guard,  advanced  by  the 
high  road,  direct  upon  the  enemy's  centre.  The 
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by  the  first  of  which  he  not  only  authorised, 
but  enjoined  every  Frenchman  to  take  up 
arms,  and  fall  on  the  flanks  and  rear  of  the 
invading  armies;  while,  by  the  second,  the 
penalties  of  treason  were  denounced  against 
every   mayor    or    public    functionary   who 
should  not  stimulate,  to  the  utmost  of  his 
power  the  prescribed  insurrectionary  move- 
ments on  the  part  of  the  people.     Thus  he 
adopted  the  very  same  measures  of  defence 
which  he  had  so  often   denounced   in   his 
enemies;    and,  for  obeying  which,  he  had, 
in  mere  revenge,  spilled  so  much  noble  and 
heroic  blood."    The  guerilla  warfare  to  which 
he   now  called  the  French,   and  which,   of 
course,  led  to  severe  and  sanguinary  procla- 
mations, in  reprisal,  by  the  allied  generals, 
was   no   other   than    the   very   system   for 
pursuing  which  he  had,  in  the  outset  of  his 
career,  shot  the  magistrates  and  principal 
citizens  of  Pavia  in  cold  blood,  and  gave  up 
their  city  to  pillage ;  and  to  repress  which, 
he  had  sanctioned    the  bloody  and  savage 
proclamations  of  Soult  and  Augereau,  de- 
nouncing the  punishment  of  death  against 
any  Spanish  peasant  found  in  arms  in  de- 
fence  of  his  country;    and  the  still  more 
inhuman   and   savage   decree   of    Bessieres 
affixing  the  same  penalty  to  the  people,  not 
soldiers,  taken   in    arms;    but  also  against 
the  "  fathers,  mothers,  brothers,  sisters,  chil- 
dren, and  nephews,  of  all  individuals,  who 
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bad  quitted  their  domiciles,  and  did  not  in- 
habit  the  villages  occupied  by  the  French."* 
Preparations  for  arranging  a  force  of  this  de- 
scription, and  arming  the  peasantry,  had  been 
in  progress  for  some  time.  _  Trusty  agents, 
having  orders  concealed  in  the  sheaths 
of  their  knives,  the  collars  of  their  dogs,  and 
other  unlikely  places  for  such  deposits, 
had  been  despatched  to  the  various  officers, 
official  and  military,  to  use  their  exertions 
for  the  purpose.  When  taken  by  the  allies 
they  were  executed,  in  imitation  of  the 
conduct  of  the  French  in  similar  circum- 
stances. 

Buonaparte,  during  his  halt  at  Kheims, 
hearing  of  the  loss  of  the  battle  of  Bar-sur- 
Aube,  the  retreat  of  Macdonald  and  Oudinot 
beyond    the    Seine,    that   the  allied    grand 
army  had  forced  the  passage  of  the  Seine  at 
Nogent,  and  that  their  light   cavalry  had, 
on  the  1 1th,  appeared  at  Fontainbleau  and 
Nemours;    fearful  for  the   safety   of  Paris, 
on  the  16th,  despatched  secret  orders  to  his 
>rother  Joseph  to  remove  his  wife  Marie 
jouise  and  her  son,  with  the  public  trea- 
ure  and  that  in  the  cellars  of  the   Tuil- 
eries,    to    the   other    side    of   the    Loire ; 
and   on    the  following  day,    leaving    Mar- 
mont  and   Mortier   with    20,000    men,    to 
oppose  Blucher's  advance  on  the  capital,  he 
)roke  up  from  Rheins  with  26,000  men,  to 
iffcct  a  junction  with  Macdonald  and  Oucli- 


Russian  general,  upon  this,  perceiving  that  he  was 
immensely  overmatched,   gave   orders  for  the  first 
line  to  fall  back  on  the  second ;  and,  at  the  same 
time,  the  battery  of  twenty-four  guns  withdrew  to- 
wards the  rear.   'Hardly  were  these  movements  com- 
menced, when  he  himself  was  wounded  in  the  shoul- 
der by  a  ball :    this  event  discouraged  the  troops ; 
and  the  retiring  columns,  aware  of  their  danger  from 
the  great  masses  which  were  everywhere  pressing 
after  them,  fell  into  disorder,  and  hastened  with  more 
speed  than  was  consistent  with  discipline  into  the 
town.     Owing  to  the  narrowness  of  the  bridge  and 
streets,  the  columns  got  entangled  at  every  step,  and 
in  less  than  a  quarter  of  an  hour  became  a  mere 
mob ;  while  the  French  infantry  and  cavalry,  with 
loud  shouts,  were  pressing  on  their  rear.     Such  was 
the  scene  of  horror  and  confusion  which  soon  ensued, 
that  it  appeared  impossible  for  any  part  of  the  corpi 
to  escape ;  and  none  in  all  probability  would  have 
done  so  but  for  the  steadiness  of  the  regiment  o: 
Kiazan,  which,  under  its  heroic  colonel,  count  Sco- 
belof,  formed  square  on  the  field  of  battle,  and  not 
only  repulsed  the  repeated  attacks  of  an  enormous 
mass  of  cavalry  at  the  entrance  of  the  town,  and  gave 
time  for  a  large  part  of  the  corps  to  defile  in  the 
rear,  but  itself  pierced  through  the  forest  of  sabres 
with  the  bayonet,  bearing  their  bleeding  and  dying 
general  in  their  arms.    General  Emmanuel  now  took 
the  command  j  and  the  most  vigorous  efforts  wen 
made  at  the  entrance  of  the  town,  by  disposing  th 
troops   in   the   houses  which   adjoined   it;    and  s> 
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obstinate  was  the  resistance  which  they  presented, 
,hat  for  above  three  hours  the  French  were  kept  at 
jay.  Towards  midnight,  however,  it  was  discovered 
that  the  enemy,  by  fording  the  Vele,  had  got  round 
the  town,  and  therefore  the  whole  troops  in  it  were 
withdrawn,  some  on  the  road  to  Chalons,  others  on 
that  to  Laon,  while  the  defence  of  the  gate  was 
entrusted  to  a  non-commissioned  officer  of  the  33rd 
light  infantry,  with  200  men.  This  little  band  of 
heroes  kept  their  ground  to  the  last,  and  were  found 
by  the  officer  sent  to  withdraw  them,  dividing  their 
few  remaining  cartridges,  and  encouraging  each 
other  to  hold  out  even  till  death.  When  they  re- 
ceived orders  to  retire,  they  did  so  in  perfect  order, 
as  the  evacuation  was  completed;  and  they  fortu- 
nately effected  their  retreat  in  the  darkness,  without 
being  made  prisoners.  Napoleon  then  made  his 
entry  into  the  town  at  one  o'clock  in  the  morning  by 
torchlight,  amidst  the  acclamations  of  his  troops, 
and  enthusiastic  cheers  of  the  inhabitants,  who  gave 
vent  to  the  general  transport  in  a  spontaneous  illu- 
mination. In  this  brilliant  affair,  the  French  took 
2,500  prisoners,  11  guns,  and  100  caissons;  and  the 
total  loss  of  the  allies  was  3,500,  while  the  emperor 
Napoleon  was  only  weakened  by  800  men ;  a  won- 
derful achievement  to  have  been  effected  by  a  worn- 
out  army,  after  nearly  two  months'  incessant  march- 
ing and  fighting,  and  two  days  after  a  disastrous 
defeat;  but  more  memorable  still,  by  one  circum- 
stance, which  gives  it  a  peculiar  interest — it  was  tho 
LAST  TOWN  NAPOLEON  EVEK  TOOK.  *  Alison. 
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not,  who  had  35,000  men  under  their  com- 
mand, to  drive  Schwartzenberg  across  the 
Seine. 

When  the  approach  of  their  dreaded 
enemy  was  heard  at  the  allied  head-quar- 
ters, all  was  consternation.  In  a  council 
held  at  midnight  of  the  18th,  Sehwartzen- 
bert  recommended  a  retreat  behind  the  line 
of  the  Aubc;  but  the  Czar  opposed  the 
measure,  and  lord  Castlereagh  presuming 
that  a  retreat  behind  the  Aube  would  be  a 
preface  to  one  behind  the  Rhine,  announced 
that  as  soon  as  the  proposed  retreat  com- 
menced, the  subsidies  of  England  would 
cease  to  be  paid  to  the  allies.  This  argu- 
mentum  ad  crumenam  had  its  desired  effect. 
It  was  determined  to  resume  offensive  opera- 
tions, and,  to  ensure  success,  to  diminish  the 
distance  between  the  grand  and  the  Silesian 


armies,  and  thus  prevent  a  repeti  tion  of  the  dis- 
asters of  Montmirail  and  Montereau.  With 
this  view,  the  allies  determined  to  descend 
the  Aube,  and  uniting  the  armies  at  Arcis, 
offer  battle  to  Buonaparte,  and  if  he  refused 
to  accept  it,  to  march  on  Paris.  An  influ- 
encing motive  to  this  measure  was  the  arri- 
val of  the  Polignacs  at  head-quarters,  who 
brought  encouraging  accounts  of  the  pro- 
gress of  the  royalists  in  the  metropolis,  and 
the  arrangements  which  were  in  active 
operation  for  uniting  the  interests  of  the 
Bourbons  with  those  of  all  who  were 
averse  to  the  existing  government.  Talley- 
rand was  at  the  head  of  the  conspiracy,  and 
all  were  ready  to  embrace  the  first  oppor- 
tunity of  declaring  their  sentiments  as  soon 
as  the  progress  of  the  allies  would  justify 
the  exhibition. 


BATTLE  OF  AB  CIS-SUE- AUBE. 


ON  the  18th  March  the  French  army  bivou- 
acked atFere-Champenoise,  and,  on  the  19th, 
a  junction  was  effected  with  Macdonald  and 
Oudinot's  corps,  near  Plancy.  Schwartzen- 
berg, in  the  mean  time,  had  concentrated 
his  forces  between  Arcis  and  Plancy,  with 
the  intention  of  opposing  the  enemy  in  his 
attempt  to  pass  the  Aube.  Buonaparte, 
being  thus  disappointed  in  his  intention  of 
falling  on  the  rear  of  the  allies,  in  their 
projected  march  to  Paris,  determined  to 
threaten  their  communications  with  the 
Rhine.  For  this  purpose,  he  remounted  the 
course  of  the  Aube  by  its  right  bank,  and, 
on  the  morning  of  the  20th,  reached  Arcis, 
which  the  allies  had  evacuated  on  his  ap- 
proach. He  immediately  crossed  the  Aube, 
arid  observing  a  few  squadrons  of  cavalry, 
apparently  a  reconnoitring  party,  he  ordered 
them  to  be  pursued ;  in  an  instant  the  head 
of  the  enemy's  columns  were  observed  con- 
verging on  all  sides  towards  Arcis,  driving 
the  French  horse  before  them.  Fresh  squad- 
rons were  brought  up  by  each  side,  and  a 
serious  cavalry  action  ensued;  but  the  French 
were  driven  back  in  confusion  to  the  bridge, 
and  thus  prevented  their  infantry  debouching 
from  the  town  to  support  them.  Buonaparte, 
being  on  the  other  side,  rode  forward  to  the 
entrance  of  the  bridge.and  drawing  his  sword, 
exclaimed,  "Let  me  see  which  of  you  will  pass 
before  me."  The  flight  was  immediately  ar- 
rested, and  the  fugitives  returning  to  the 
charge,  supported  by  a  division  of  infantry, 


the  allied  cavalry  was  driven  back.  The  battle 
raged  with  the  utmost  fury  and  violence  during 
the  whole  day,  and  was  continued  by  the  light 
of  burning  houses,  the  flames  of  the  villages  of 
Arcis  and  Grand  Torcy,  and  the  flash  of  the 
hostile  artillery,  until  it  died  away  by  the 
mutual  exhaustion  of  the  combatants.  Both 
sides  bivouacked  on  the  field  of  battle,  each 
party  anticipating  a  successful  result  to  their 
gallant  exertions  on  the  morrow.  At  the 
dawn  of  the  succeeding  day,  the  hostile 
armies  stood  confronting  each  other;  the 
allies  in  line,  the  French  in  a  semicircle 
round  Arcis,  on  the  very  ground  which 
they  had  occupied  the  preceding  day.  Until 
one  o'clock  in  the  afternoon,  each  host  stood 
motionless,  not  a  gun  or  a  voice  was  heard  ; 
the  infantry  standing  at  ease  with  their  arms 
grounded,  the  cavalry  with  the  bridles  over 
the  horsemen's  arms,  the  slow  matches 
burning  at  the  guns  in  front  of  each  hostile 
line, — an  occurrence  unparalleled  in  mili- 
tary annals — but,  at  that  hour,  symptoms 
of  retreat  were  indicated  by  the  French — 
cannon  and  carriages  were  observed  de- 
filing to  the  rear ;  but  no  obstruction  was 
offered  to  the  movement  until  three  o'clock, 
when  the  allied  line  moved  forward  preceded 
by  one  hundred  pieces  of  artillery;  but  a 
large  portion  of  the  French  army  had  al- 
ready crossed  the  Aube,  and  the  rear-guard 
under  Macdonald  made  so  stout  a  resis- 
tance, that  it  was  dark  before  the  allies  could 
reach  Arcis,  A  desperate  conflict  then  en- 
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sued  in  the  streets,  but  the  French  rear- 
guard effected  their  escape,  and  broke  down 
an  arch  of  the  bridge,  to  prohibit  the  pas- 
sage of  the  allies.  .During  the  whole  night, 
so  powerful  a  cannonade  was  kept  up  from 
the  opposite  bank,  that  it  was  impossible  to 
restore  the  broken  arch.  On  the  following 
morning,  the  French  army  was  far  advanced 
in  its  retreat  to  Vitry.  The  loss  of  each 
side  was  about  4,000  men ;  but  in  that  of 
the  enemy  were  800  prisoners,  and  six  pieces 
of  artillery.* 

Buonaparte  was  now  preparing  to  put  into 
operation  one  of  those  designs,  with  which 
erratic,  but  splendid  genius  often  inspires 
its  possessor,  and  enables  him  to  overcome 
his  difficulties,  and  resume  a  course  of  re- 
newed brilliancy. 

Instead  of  countermarching  on  Chalons, 
•whence  he  had  advanced  on  Arcis,  or  retro- 
gading  for  the  defence  of  Paris,  he  marched 
eastward  on  St.  Dizier,  and  towards  the 
Rhine,  determined  to  operate  on  the  rear 
of  the  allies,  and  threaten  their  communica- 
tions. Well  knowing  the  feverish  anxiety 
of  the  Austrians — one  of  the  inherent  im- 
becilities in  their  military  tactics — on  any 
approach  of  flank  movements,  he  thought 
that  this  manoeuvre  would  divert  the  allies 
from  their  forward  march  to  Paris,  and 
induce  them  to  follow  him.  Two  other 
causes  powerfully  conduced  to  influence 
him  to  adopt  this  course  of  manoeuvre.  The 
first  was  to  get  close  to  the  frontier  for- 
tresses, to  enable  him  to  withdraw  their 
garrisons  for  the  reinforcement  of  his  shat- 
tered army ;  the  second  was  to  give  counte- 
nance to  the  warlike  peasantry  of  Alsace 
and  Franche-Compte,  who  were  greatly 
irritated  by  the  pillage  committed  on  them 
by  the  allied  troops.  In  the  execution  of 
this  plan,  he  marched  on  Vitry,  and  as 
soon  (March  22nd)  as  he  was  in  its  front, 
he  summoned  it  to  surrender,  but  the  gov- 
ernor refusing  to  comply,  he,  next  day, 
having  passed  the  Marne  over  a  bridge  of 
rafts,  reached  St.  Dizier,  extending  his 
wings  in  all  directions,  when  Caulaincourt 

*  The  letter  which  Buonaparte  addressed  to  his 
wife,  Marie  Louisa,  relative  to  this  battle,  and  which 
was  intercepted  on  the  second  day  after  the  event, 
were  other  evidences  wanting,  affords  no  slight 
means  of  showing  the  impolicy  of  placing  credence 
on  French  reports  of  success,  and  amount  of  loss. 
The  document  ran  thus : — "  My  love  !  I  have  been 
for  some  days  constantly  on  horseback;  on  the 
20th  I  took  Arcis-sur-Aube.  The  enemy  attacked 
me  there  at  eight  o'clock  in  the  evening;  I  beat 
him  the  same  evening— I  took  two  guns,  and  re- 


brought  him  intelligence  of  the  dissolution 
of  the  congress  of  Chatillon,  and  the  con- 
sequent frustration  of  his  hopes  of  a  favour- 
able reception  of  his  project  of  accommo- 
dation of  the  dispute  between  himself  and 
the  allies.  He  was  now  in  the  rear  of  his 
enemies,  and  on  their  principal  line  of  com- 
munication. 

While  the  allies  were  in  conjecture  and 
wonderment  as  to  the  course  and  object 
of  their  terrible  foe's  eccentric  movement, 
which  was  at  variance  with  all  the  accredited 
rules  and  notions  of  routine  warfare,  the 
capture  of  the  despatches  containing  the 
letter  to  Marie  Louisa,  mentioned  in  the 
note  to  this  page,  tended  to  solve  the  enigma 
which  had  so  sorely  alarmed  them.  At  the 
same  moment,  advice  was  received  from 
Pahlen,  that  Blucher,  having  re-organised 
his  army  after  the  battles  of  Craonne  and 
Laon,  had  advanced  to  Rheims  and  Epernay, 
and  was  in  occupation  of  Chalons.  Imme- 
diately their  advance  to  Paris  was  decided 
on,  and  the  following  arrangements  made 
to  execute  the  design. 

The  grand  army  was  to  march  through 
Fere  Champenoise,  and  the  Silesian  army 
from  Chalons,  were  to  advance  to  Meaux, 
from  which  place  the  united  armies  were  to 
march  on  Paris.  A  column  of  1 0,000  cavalry, 
under  Winzingerode  and  Chernicheff,  with 
forty-six  pieces  of  artillery,  were  dispatched 
to  hang  on  Buonaparte's  march,  to  obstruct 
his  communications  with  the  country  he  had 
left,  intercept  couriers  from  Paris,  or  informa- 
tion respecting  the  movements  of  the  allied 
armies,  and  to  present,  on  all  occasions,  a 
front  which  might  impress  him  with  the  be- 
lief, that  their  corps  formed  the  vanguard  of 
the  grand  army.  Giulay  was  left  in  guard 
of  the  bridge  at  Arcis,  and  general  Ducca, 
supported  by  the  prince  of  Hesse  Homberg's 
army,  stationed  at  Lyons,  was  left  on  the 
Aube,  with  a  division  of  Austrians,  for  the 
purpose  of  defending  the  depots,  keeping 
open  the  communications,  and  guarding  the 
person  of  the  emperor  of  Austria,  who  de- 
clined approaching  Paris  in  an  hostile  atti- 

took  two.  The  next  day,  the  enemy's  army  put 
itself  in  battle  array,  to  protect  the  march  of  its 
columns  on  Brienne,  and  Bar-sur-Aube ;  and  I 
resolved  to  approach  the  Marne  and  its  environs, 
in  order  to  drive  them  further  from  Paris,  by  ap- 
proaching my  own  fortified  places.  This  evening  I 
shall  be  at  St.'  Dizier.  Farewell,  my  love  !  Embrace 
my  son."  When  a  man  could  thus  deceive  his  wife, 
can  there  be  any  cause  of  surprise  that  he  deceived 
others,  whom  it  was  not  only  his  interest,  but  policy 
to  deceive  ? 
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tude,  while  it  was  under  the  nominal  gov-  ] 
ernment  of  his  daughter.  At  daybreak  of 
the  24th  of  March,  the  grand  army  began 
its  march  from  Vitry,  whither  it  had 
moved  on  Buonaparte's  retreat  from  Arcis. 
Meanwhile  the  Russian  and  Prussian  light 


troops  scoured  the  woods,  intercepted,  near 
Sommepuy,  a  convoy  of  artillery  and  am- 
munition belonging  to  Buonaparte's  rear- 
guard, and  captured  the  whole,  together 
with  the  escort,  and  several  important  de- 
spatches from  Napoleon's  head  quarters. 


CAMPAIGN  OF  PARIS. 


WHEN  Blucher  received  the  welcome  or- 
der to  march  on  Paris  he  was,  as  just  said, 
at  Chalons,  having  driven  the  corps  of  Mar- 
mont  and  Mortier,  which  had  been  left  by 
Buonaparte  to  observe  his  motions,  over  the 
Marne.  The  French  marshals,  in  obedience 
to  orders  received  from  Buonaparte  to  form 
a  junction  with  him  at  Vitry,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  his  acting  on  the  rear  of  the  allies, 
retreated  to  Fere-Champenoise,  whither  they 
were  pursued ;  but  when,  about  day-break 
of  the  25th,  they  reached  the  vicinity  of  that 
place,  the  apparition  of  the  vanguard  of  the 
grand  army  presented  itself  to  their  vision, 
and  at  the  same  moment  that  vanguard  ob- 
served a  large  column  of  infantry,  advancing 
chequer-wise  and  by  intervals,  followed  and 
repeatedly  charged  by  several  squadrons  of 
cavalry,  who  were  soon  recognised  as  be- 
longing to  the  Silesian  army.  The  French 
force  amounted  to  22,000  men,  of  whom 
nearly  5,000  were  cavalry  just  arrived  from 
Spain,  with  eighty-four  guns;  that  of  the 
allies  was  20,000  cavalry  (the  infantry  had 
not  yet  got  up),  with  128  guns.  The  French 
immediately  formed  themselves  into  squares, 
but  at  length  falling  into  confusion,  horse, 
foot,  and  artillery  rushed,  panic-struck, 
towards  Fere-Champenoise,  losing  about 
50  guns  and  a  large  number  of  caissons,  be- 
sides a  great  number  of  killed  and  wounded. 
The  approach  of  night  saved  them  from 
total  ruin. 

And  this  was  not  the  only  discomfiture 
the  French  were  to  experience  on  that  day. 
Just  as  the  sun  was  setting,  the  czar  and  the 
king  of  Prussia,  in  their  advance  with  the 
allied  infantry,  observed  a  column  of  French, 
about  5,000  in  number,  having  in  convoy  a 
large  quantity  of  provisions  and  ammunition, 
on  the  right,  moving  for  Fere-Champenoise. 
At  first  they  were  supposed  to  be  part  of 
Blucher's  army,  but  they  were  a  column  of 
conscripts  and  national  guards  under  ge- 
neral Pacthod.  These  young  soldiers  im- 
mediately formed  themselves  into  square, 


with  the  convoy  in  the  centre,  and  long  and 
bravely  resisted  the  allied  cavalry.  The 
:zar,  admiring  the  gallantry  of  the  little 
band,  sent  forward  his  aide-de-camp,  Ra- 
patel,  whom  "  he  had  adopted  as  a  legacy 
from  Moreau,"  to  explain  to  them  the  fu- 
tility of  resistance ;  but  he  was  shot  dead 
on  the  spot  while  delivering  his  message  of 
peace.  The  artillery  now  opened  on  every 
side  on  the  devoted  band,  and  at  the  moment 
after  a  general  charge  of  cavalry  was  made 
on  it.  The  cavalry  rushing  in  at  the  open- 
ings, 3,000  of  the  heroic  combatants  fell  on 
the  field  of  battle  before  the  thought  of  sur- 
render was  entertained.  In  these  contests 
at  Fere-Champenoise,  the  loss  of  the  French 
had  been  8,000  men  and  eighty  guns,  while 
that  of  the  allies  did  not  exceed  2,500.  The 
French,  who  love  to  indulge  in  the  mar- 
vellous, say  that  the  shot  which  struck  Ra- 
patel  came  from  the  company  in  which  his 
brother  served ;  but,  probably,  the  story  is 
about  as  apocryphal  as  Buonaparte's,  that 
St.  Preist  was  shot  from  the  same  cannon 
at  Rheims  as  that  from  which  the  ball  issued 
which  killed  Moreau  at  Leipsic. 

The  road  to  Paris  was  now  laid  open. 
Leaving  a  corps  of  30,000  men,  under  Wrede 
and  Sacken,  on  the  line  of  the  Marne,  as  a 
covering  army,  for  opposing  any  attempt 
that  Buonaparte  might  make  for  the  relief 
of  the  metropolis,  or  annoying  the  rear 
of  the  allies,  the  grand  army  marched  at 
four  o'clock  of  the  morning  of  the  26th,  on 
the  direct  road  through  Sezanne  to  Paris, 
while  Blucher,  from  Vertus,  advanced  on 
Montmirail,  and  from  Etoyes  on  La  Ferte- 
Gaucher ;  thus  threatening  Paris  along  all 
its  north-eastern  quarter.  On  the  27th  a 
junction  of  both  armies,  the  grand  and  the 
Silesian,  was  effected  at  Meaux,  and  on  the 
28th  they,  with  their  convoys,  crossed  to 
the  right  bank  of  the  river.  Macdonald  and 
Mortier  rapidly  hurried  through  Guignes 
and  Melun,  towards  the  metropolis. 

To  prevent  violence  and  marauding,  the 
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ozar  addressed  a  proclamation  to  his  army 
(circular  order,  26th  March,  1814),  enjoin- 
in°-  the  strictest  discipline,  and  forbidding 
any  supplies  to  be  obtained  for  the  troops 
but  through  the  medium  of  the  mayors. 
He  also  addressed  a  circular  to  the  com- 
manders of  the  corps  of  the  other  nations, 
entreating  them  to  enforce  the  strictest  sub- 
ordination among  their  troops.  Before  the 
promulgation  of  these  orders,  crowds  of  pea- 
sants, in  great  trepidation,  were  seen  flee- 
ing with  their  half-naked,  half-starved  fa- 
milies, their  horses  and  cattle,  and  whatever 
of  their  household  goods  were  easily  portable, 
they  knew  not  whither,  before  an  enemy 
whose  barbarous  rapacity  had  been  mag- 
nified by  exaggerated  reports.  >  But  the  wise 
and  humane  proclamation  and  circular  of 
the  czar,  which  were  extensively  circulated, 
tended  to  allay  the  terror  and  confusion, 
and  incline  the  peasantry  to  remain  in  their 
dwellings  in  a  quiet  and  peaceable  manner. 

It  was  far  otherwise  in  the  capital.     Fear 
and  consternation  were   depicted   in  every 
countenance;    pillage,   slaughter,    and    de- 
vastation  stared    every  man   in   the   face ; 
visions  of  French  massacre,  violence,    and 
spoliation  committed  in  all  the  conquered 
countries,  haunted  every  man's   eyes,    dis- 
turbed every  man's  thoughts.     The  execu- 
tive took  every  possible  means  to  allay  the 
terror  and  inspire  confidence.     The  govern- 
ment employes,  and  the  police,  with  their 
ten  thousand   spies,   were   active   in   their 
endeavours  to  infuse  hope  and  spirit  into 
the  Parisian  population.     Affiches,  or  pla- 
cards, were  distributed  and  posted  in  every 
direction,  to  excite  the  public  mind  to  the 
defence  of  the  capital.    One,  dated  the  29th 
of  March,  stated  that  the  object  of  the  allies 
was  pillage  and  destruction,  and  that,  after 
having  sacked  and  set  fire  to  all  quarters  of 
the  city,  it  was  their  intention  to  send  off 
the  elite  of  its  workmen,  its  artisans,  and  its 
artists,  to  the  depths  of  Russia,  to  people 
their  deserts  of  Siberia.     All  the  records  of 
the  high  police  having  been  destroyed,  the  re- 
gent, Marie  Louise,  and  her  infant  son,  with 
all  the  state  ministers  and  officers,  the  crown 
jewels  and  the  treasure,  were  sent  off,  under 
a  strong  guard,  to  Blois,  on  the  other  side 
of  the  Loire ;  and  Joseph  Buonaparte  issued 
a  proclamation,  calling  on  the  Parisians  to 
defend  their  capital,  their  riches,  their  wives 
and  children,  and  all  that  was  dear  to  them; 
declaring  that  he  would  bury  himself  under 
the  ruins  of  their  beloved  city,  rather  than 
submit  or  take  to  flight.     On  the  Sunday 
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preceding  the  assault  lie  reviewed  the  gar- 
rison, consisting  of  8,000  men,  under  general 
Girard,  and  about  30,000  national  guards, 
commanded  by  Hulin,  the  governor  of  the 
city.  The  divisions  of  Marmont  and  Mor- 
tier  were  kept  outside  the  walls,  being  in  too 
dilapidated  a  state  to  be  paraded  before  the 
people  of  Paris. 

The  allies  were  now  within  one  march  of 
Paris,  at  the  sight  of  which  all  their  fatigues 
and  wants  were  forgotten ;  only  one  feeling, 
that  of  enthusiasm  and  effacing  the  remem- 
brance of  the  dishonour  which  the  enemy 
liad  inflicted  on  their  respective  countries, 
actuated  every  breast.  The  last  night  they 
had  bivouacked  at  Bondy,  the  first  post  sta- 
tion from  Paris. 

Paris,  on  the  north-eastern  frontier,  the 
part  designed  to  be  assailed,  is  strongly 
defensible,  being  covered  by  a  ridge  of 
hills,  or  heights,  running  on  the  northern 
bank  of  the  Seine,  and  distinguished  by  the 
various  names  of  Clichy,  Romainville,  Belle 
Ville,  Montmartre,  and  the  plateau  of  Chau- , 
mont,  taking  their  names  from  the  several 
villages  which  occupy  them.  Montmartre  is 
a  conical  hill,  of  considerable  height.  This 
steep  ridge  environs  the  city  on  the  east- 
ern side,  rising  abruptly  from  the  extensive 
plain  of  St.  Denis,  and  sinking  suddenly  on 
the  eastern  quarter  of  the  town,  which  it 
seems  to  screen,  as  if  with  a  natural  bul- 
wark. The  southern  extremity  of  the  ridge, 
which  rests  on  the  wood  of  Vincennes,  ex- 
tends southward  to  the  banks  of  the  river 
Marne.  In  advance  of  these  heights  is  the 
village  of  Pantin,  situated  on  the  high  road 
from  Bondy.  The  approach  to  the  gates  of 
the  capital  over  the  plain  of  St.  Denis  are 
enfiladed  by  the  fire  of  the  batteries  on  the 
heights,  and  renders  all  access  impossible 
till  these  are  carried.  The  heights  being 
covered  with  groves,  orchards,  vineyards, 
and  gardens,  afford  a  great  facility  for  their 
defence  by  irregular  levies.  On  the  posses- 
sion of  those  heights  the  capital  depended 
for  its  sole  defence,  for  the  brick  wall  by 
which  the  barriers  on  the  principal  roads 
were  connected  were  of  no  avail  in  a  military 
point  of  view.  Therefore,  if  the  possession 
of  the  heights  was  lost,  the  city  was  at  the 
mercy  of  the  captors,  as  the  range  of  bombs 
from  Montmartre  and  Chaumont  extended 
to  its  very  centre. 

At  daybreak  of  the  morning  of  the  30th 
the  allies  advanced  to  the  assault,  which  was 
to  be  general  along  the  whole  line  of  defence 
they  intended  to  attack. 
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THE  prince  royal  of  Wirtemburg  was  to 
attack  the  extreme  right  of  the  enemy,  on 
the  wood  of  Vincennes,  drive  them  from  the 
banks  of  the  Marne  and  the  village  of  Cha- 
renton,  and  then  turn  the  heights  of  Belle- 
ville on  the  right.  The  Russian  general 
Raieffsky,  making  a  flank  movement  from 
the  high-road  to  Meaux,  was  to  attack  in 
front  the  heights  of  Belleville  and  Romain- 
ville,  and  the  villages  which  gave  name  to 
them.  The  Russian  and  Prussian  body- 
guards had  charge  to  attack  the  centre  of 
enemy,  posted  upon  the  canal  de  1'Ourcq, 
the  reserves  of  which  occupied  Moutmartre. 
The  Silesiari  army  was  to  assail  the  left  of 
the  French  line,  so  as  to  turn  and  carry 
Montmartre  from  the  north-east.  The  third 
division  of  the  allied  army,  and  a  strong 
body  of  cavalry,  were  kept  iu  reserve. 

The  enemy's  plan  of  defence  was : — The 
extreme  right  of  the  French  force  occupied 
the  wood  of  Vincennes,  and  the  village  of 
Charenton  on  the  Marne,  and  was  supported 
by  the  troops  stationed  oil  the  heights  of 
Belleville,  Romainvillc,  and  on  the  Butte  de 
Chaumont,  which  composed  the  right  wing. 
Their  centre  occupied  the  line  formed  by 
the  half-finished  canal  de  1'Ourcq,  was  de- 
fended by  the  village  of  La  Villette,  and  a 
strong  redoubt  on  the  farm  of  Rouvroi, 
mounted  with  eighteen  heavy  guns,  and  by 
the  powerful  artillery  planted  in  the  rear, 
on  the  heights  of  Montmartre.  The  left 
wing  was  thrown  back  from  the  village 
Monceaux,  near  the  south-western  extremity 
of  the  heights,  and  prolonged  itself  to  that 
of  Neuilly,  on  the  Seine,  which  was  strongly 
occupied  by  the  extreme  left  of  the  army. 
Thus,  with  the  right  extremity  of  the  army 
resting  ou  the  river  Marue,  and  the  left  on 
the  Seine,  the  enemy  occupied  a  semicircu- 
lar line,  which  could  not  be  turned;  the 
greater  part  of  which  was  posted  upon 
heights  of  extreme  steepness,  and  defended 
by  artillery,  disposed  with  the  utmost  science 
and  judgment. 

On  their  appearance  before  the  city,  the 
allies  issued  the  following  proclamation : — 

"  Inhabitants  of  Paris  !  The  allied  armies 
are  under  your  walls.  The  object  of  their 
march  to  the  capital  of  France,  is  founded 
on  the  hope  of  a  sincere  and  durable  pacifi- 
cation with  her.  For  twenty  years  Europe 
has  been  deluged  with  blood  and  tears.  Every 


attempt  to  put  an  end  to  these  calamities 
has  proved  vain ;  for  this  reason,  that  in 
the  very  government  which  oppresses  you, 
there  has  been  found  an  insurmountable 
obstacle  to  peace.  Who  among  you  is  not 
convinced  of  this  truth?  The  allied  sove- 
reigns desire  to  find  in  France  a  beneficent 
government,  which  shall  strengthen  her 
alliance  with  all  nations ;  and,  therefore,  in 
the  present  circumstances,  it  is  the  duty  of 
Paris  to  hasten  the  general  pacification. 
We  await  the  expression  of  your  opinion, 
with  a  degree  of  impatience  proportioned 
to  the  mighty  consequences  which  must 
result  from  your  determination.  Declare  it ; 
and  you  shall  at  ouee  find  defenders  in  the 
armies  standing  before  your  walls.  Pari- 
sians! the  state  of  France,  the  proceedings 
of  the  inhabitants  of  Bordeaux,  the  peace- 
able occupation  of  Lyons,  and  the  real  sen- 
timents of  your  countrymen,  are  known  to 
you.  In  these  examples  you  will  find  the 
end  of  war  and  domestic  discord  :  it  is  to  be 
found  no  where  else.  The  preservation  of 
your  city  and  of  tranquillity,  shall  be  the 
object  of  the  prudent  measures  which  the 
allies  will  not  fail  to  take,  in  concert  with 
such  of  your  authorities  as  enjoy  the  gen- 
eral confidence.  Troops  shall  not  be  quar- 
tered on  you.  Such  are  the  sentiments  with 
which  Europe,  arrayed  before  your  walls, 
now  addresses  you.  Hasten  to  justify  her 
confidence  in  your  patriotism  and  prudence." 
This  proclamation,  with  two  successive  flags 
of  truce,  and  a  proposal  for  the  capitula- 
tion of  Paris,  were  dispatched  to  the  French 
advanced  posts ;  but  both  were  refused  ad- 
mittance. 

On  the  30th  of  March,  the  generate  beat 
at  two  o'clock  in  the  morning  in  all  parts  ot 
the  city.  The  garrison  and  the  national  guard 
immediately  assembled  at  their  respective 
points  of  rendezvous.  The  barriers  of  St. 
Denis  and  St.  Vincennes,  the  outlets  of  Paris, 
corresponding  with  the  two  extremities  of 
the  line  of  defence,  the  heights  of  Mont- 
martre, the  Boulevards,  and  all  the  streets 
leading  into  them  on  the  north  and  east, 
were  filled  with  crowds  of  anxious  specta- 
tors, desirous  of  witnessing  the  issue  of  the 
mighty  contest,  which  was,  as  they  supposed, 
either  to  deliver  them  over  to  violence,  mas- 
sacre, and  spoliation,  or  to  preserve  the  in- 
violability of  "  the  Great  Nation,"  and  secure 
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its  power  of  aggression  aud  pillage  on  the 
other  sections  of  the  great  family  of  man- 
kind. Precisely  as  the  clock  in  the  church  of 
St.  Denis  struck  five,  dark  and  dense  masses 
of  infantry  and  cavalry  were  seen  marching 
forward  on  the  road  to  Meaux.  Raieffsky, 
supported  by  Barclay  de  Tolly's  reserves, 
advanced  against  the  French  centre.  Pre- 
sently the  rattle  of  musketry,  and  the  boom- 
ing of  cannon,  were  heard  in  all  directions. 
As  prince  Eugene  of  "Wirtcmburg  issued 
from  the  village  of  Pantin,  Marniont,  con- 
vinced of  his  error  of  having  omitted  to 
occupy  it,  marched  forward,  and  encounter- 
ing the  allies,  on  an  eminence  a  little  in  ad- 
vance of  Pautin,  drove  them,  after  a  furious 
contest,  through  the  village,  aud  took  pos- 
session of  it.  Instantly  the  Russian  grena- 
diers rallied,  and  recovered  possession  of 
the  post ;  but  with  the  loss  of  1,500  men. 
Then,  pushing  forward,  they  dislodged  the 
enemy  from  the  heights  of  Pantiu  and 
llomainville.  It  was  now  eight  o'clock, 
and  neither  had  Blucher  arrived  to  attack 
Montmartre,  nor  the  hereditary  prince 
of  Wirtemburg,  supported  by  Giulay's 
Austrians,  to  threaten  the  Barriere  du 
Trone.  The  front  attack  on  the  heights 
was  therefore  suspended  until  the  operations 
on  the  other  points  would  permit  it  to  be 
resumed  with  less  loss  than  if  an  immediate 
attempt  should  be  made.  The  light  troops 
were  therefore  withdrawn,  and  again  formed 
in  rank  to  wait  the  renewal  of  the  assualt. 

About  eleven  o'clock,  the  Silesian  army 
advanced   by  the   road   of  Clichy,  in  two 
columns,  one  towards  La  Villette,  the  other 
in  the  direction  of  Ncuilly.     Both   wings 
being  now  in  a  line,  the  suspended  assault 
was  renewed,  and  a  general  attack  ordered 
on  the  Avhole  line  of  defence.     Cost  what  it 
might,  Langeron's    orders   were    to    carry 
Montmartre.    A  grand    assault  was  made, 
and  at  all  points  was  successful ;  the  assail- 
ants, after  a  stubborn  and  bloody  contest,  be- 
ing established  on  the  whole  defence  of  the 
enemy,  who  were  driven  back  upon  the  city. 
The  only  point  that  still  held  out  was  Mont- 
martre;   but   as  Langeron  was    already  at 
its  foot  preparing  to  storm  it,  a  flag  of  truce 
appeared,  to  request  a  cessation  of  hostilities, 
in  order  to  arrange  at  once  the  terms  for  the 
capitulation    of  Paris.      This    request    was 
readily  acceded  to  by  the  allies,  on  condition 
that  Moutmartre  and  all  the  positions  with- 
out the  gates  were  surrendered   to   them. 
The  proposition  for  the  armistice  caine  from 
Joseph  Buonaparte,  through  the  medium  of 
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Marniont,  and  immediately  that  he  had  so 
commissioned  the  French  marshal,  "  he  took 
to  his  heels,"  together  with  his  brothers, 
and  the  whole  "  kith  and  kin  of  the  imperial 
brood,"  across  the  Loire;  though  he  had 
promised  the  confiding  Parisians  to  die  with 
them  in  defence  of  the  capital. 

The  terms  of  the  capitulation  were  not 
finally  adjusted  until  three  o'clock  in  the 
morning.  The  discussion  was  conducted  on 
the  part  of  the  French  by  colonels  Fabvier 
and  Denis,  on  that  of  the  allies  by  Nessel- 
rodc  aud  Orloff.  Paris  was  to  be  protected, 
its  monuments  entrusted  to  the  care  of  the 
national  guard,  and  private  property  pre- 
served sacred.  The  marshals  with  their 
troops  were  to  retire  to  any  part  of  France 
they  chose,  but  they  were  to  evacuate  Paris 
at  seven  on  the  same  day ;  the  whole  public 
arsenals  and  magazines  were  to  be  surren- 
dered in  the  state  in  which  they  were  when 
the  capitulation  was  concluded;  aud  that 
the  wounded  and  stragglers  found  after  ten 
o'clock  in  the  morning  should  be  considered 
prisoners  of  war. 

Thus  ended  the  assault  on  Paris,  after  a 
bloody  and  stubborn  defence,  in  which  its 
defenders,  whether  regular  troops,  national 
guards,  or  the  gallant  youths  of  the  Poly- 
technic School,  who  served  the  batteries,  and 
were  boys  of  the  age  of  twelve  to  sixteen 
years,  covered  themselves  with  unfading  glory 
in  the  annals  of  historic  fame;  they  lost  4,500 
of  their  gallant  band ;  while  the  allies  lost 
9,093  of  their  unconquerable  host.  The 
trophies  of  the  allies  were,  1,000  prisoners,  2 
1  standards,  and  nearly  100  pieces  of  artillery. 
Though  the  battle  had  been  fought  and 
won,  which  was  to  reduce  lawless  aggression 
to  submission,  and  once  more  to  give  peace 
to  agitated  Europe,  the  embers  of  contestive 
commotion  were  yet  smouldering  within  the 
walls  of  Paris  among  the  various  political 
parties.  "While  the  mass  of  the  inhabitants 
were  at  rest,  exhausted  by  the  fatigues  and 
anxieties  of  the  day,  many  secret  conclaves, 
on  different  principles  and  with  different 
intentions,  were  held  in  the  city  on  the 
night  after  the  assault.  Some  of  these  yet 
endeavoured  to  reorganise  the  means  of  re- 
sistance, and  some  to  find  out,  what  modern 
philosophy  has  called  a  mezzo-termine,  some 
third  expedient,  between  the  risk  of  stand- 
ing by  Napoleon,  and  that  of  recalling  the 
banished  family."* 

One  party  was  for  establishing  a  regency, 

under  Marie  Louise,  with  the  succession  to 

'  Scott. 
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the  throne  of  Buonaparte's  infant  son  ;  and 
of  this  party,  the  cunning  old  constitution- 
monger,  Foucho,  was  the  prime  agitator, 
who  boasted  that  he  would  thus  "  breathe 
new  life  into  the  carcase  of  the  defunct 
Revolution."  The  ex-bishop  of  Autun,  the 
wily  and  far-sighted  Talleyrand  (now  arch- 
chancellor  of  the  empire),  aided  by  the  Abbe 
dc  Pradt,  the  archbishop  of  Malines,  and 
other  intriguing  priests,  were  the  heads 
and  agitators  of  the  advocates  for  royalism 
and  the  restoration  of  the  Bourbons.  At 
this  critical  moment,  the  celebrated  pam- 
phlet of  M.  de  Chateaubriand,  entitled  DC 
Buonaparte  et.  des  Bourbons  (Buonaparte 
and  the  Bourbons)  appeared,  but  was  now 
privately  printed ;  Madame  de  Chateau- 
briand having  hitherto  concealed  it  in  her 
bosom,  to  protect  it  from  the  argus  eyes  of 
the  prying  police  and  their  ten  thousand 
retainers.  This  eloquent  production  was  not 
only  an  appeal  to  the  affections  of  the 
French  people,  on  behalf  of  their  ancient 
and  long-exiled  race  of  kings,  but  was  ad- 
mirably adapted  to  ensure  their  prejudices 
in  behalf  of  the  cause  which  it  advocated. 

A  royalist  committee  had  long  secretly 
existed  in  Paris,  as  did  also  many  through- 
out the  provinces,  especially  in  the  south  of 
France.  In  that  of  the  metropolis,  the 
names  of  Rohan,  Rochefoucault,  Fitzjames, 
Montmorency,  and  Noailles  were  prominent. 
As  soon  as  it  was  known  that  the  capitula- 
tion had  been  agreed  to,  they,  in.  the  course 
of  the  night  after  the  battle,  despatched  a 
deputation  to  the  allied  sovereigns  to  ascer- 
tain their  intentions  respecting  the  Bourbon 
family;  and  received  for  answer,  that  if 
there  was  a  sufficient  public  declaration  in 
favour  of  that  dynasty,  they  would  acknow- 
ledge their  right  to  the  throne.  Encouraged 
by  this  declaration,  they,  on  the  following 
morning,  raised  the  royal  standard  on  the 
Place  de  Louis  Quinzc  in  the  metropolis ; 
and  a  M.  de  Vauvencux,  with  five  associates, 
mounting  the  white  cockade,  rode  through 
the  neighbouring  streets  and  the  Boulevards, 
exclaiming,  "  Vive  le  Roi,"  and  distributing 
on  all  sides  white  cockades,  lilies,  and  other 
emblems  of  loyalty  to  their  exiled  princes. 
The  princess  of  Leon,  the  viscountesses  Cha- 
teaubriand and  Choiscul,  and  other  ladies  of 
rank,  joined  the  procession,  distributing  the 
colours  of  their  party,  and  tearing  their 
dresses  to  make  white  cockades,  when  they 
had  exhausted  their  personal  magazines  of 
the  prepared  stock.  At  first,  from  the  lips 
of  none  save  those  who  had  engaged  in  the 
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perilous  experiment,  did  the  rallying  cry  of 
"  Vive  le  Roi"  emanate  ;  no  one  durst  echo 
back  a  cry  apparently  beset  with  fearful 
consequences  to  its  utterers.  At  length, 
however,  some  of  the  better  class  of  the 
bourgecise  began  to  catch  the  flame,  and, 
in  some  instances,  pickets  of  the  national 
guards,  displaced  the  tri-coloured  for  the 
white  cockade;  yet  their  voices  were  far 
from  unanimous,  and  opposite  parties  met 
and  skirmished  together;  and  in  some  cases 
the  royalists  were  seized  by  the  police. 

In  the  mean  time  the  friends  and  sup- 
porters of  the  imperial  government  had  not 
been  idle.  The  conduct  of  the  lower  classes, 
a  large  portion  of  whom  were  connected 
with  the  police,  or  under  the  control  and  in 
the  pay  of  the  existing  government,  had, 
during  the  battle  on  the  heights,  assumed 
an  alarming  character.  For  a  time  they 
had  listened  to  and  viewed,  with  a  sort  of 
stupefied  terror,  the  crash  of  musketry,  the 
boom  of  cannon,  and  the  clash  of  swords  in 
the  fight;  beheld  the  wounded  and  fugitives 
crowd  in  at  the  barriers,  and  gazed  in  use- 
less wonder  on  the  hurried  march  of  troops 
moving  out  in  haste  to  reinforce  the 
lines.  But  now,  the  numerous  crowds  that 
thronged  the  Boulevards,  and  particularly 
in  the  streets  near  the  Palais-Royal,  as- 
sumed a  more  active  appearance.  Those 
degraded  members  of  the  community,  whose 
slavish  labour  is  only  relieved  by  coarse 
debauchery,  invisible  for  the  most  part  to 
the  decent  classes  of  society,  but  whom 
periods  of  public  calamity  or  agitation  bring 
into  view,  to  add  to  the  general  confusion 
and  terror,  began  to  emerge  from  the  sub- 
urbs and  lanes.  Most  of  this  banditti  and 
unwholesome  pare  of  the  population  of  Paris 
were,  as  has  just  been  said,  under  the  influ- 
ence of  Buonaparte's  police,  both  public  and 
secret,  and  were  stimulated  by  the  various 
arts  which  his  emissaries  employed,  to  ex- 
cite commotion,  disturb  the  public  peace, 
or  watch  and  fathom  the  acts  and  inten- 
tions of  those  who  were  suspected  of  hos- 
tility to  his  government  and  measures.  "At 
one  time  horsemen  galloped  through  the 
crowd,  entreating  them  to  take  arms,  and 
assuring  them  that  Buonaparte  had  already 
attacked  the  rear  of  the  allies.  Again,  they 
were  told,  that  the  king  of  Prussia  was 
made  prisoner,  with  a  column  of  ten  thou- 
sand men.  At  other  times,  similar  emis- 
saries, announcing  that  the  allies  Lad 
entered  the  suburbs,  and  were  sparing  nei- 
I  ther  sex  nor  age,  exhorted  the  citizens  to 
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shut  their  shops,  and  prepare  to  dei'end 
their  houses.  Many  of  these  deluded  men, 
exhibiting  alternately  the  symptoms  of 
panic-terror,  of  fury,  and  of  despair,  were  so 
excited  by  the  acts  of  these  deluders  and 
instigators,  that  they  demanded  arms,  of 
which  a  few  were  delivered,  until  the  civic 
authorities  interfered,  and  prevented  a  fur- 
ther distribution.  Amidst  this  conflict  of 
jarring  passions  and  attempts  to  disturb  the 
public  peace,  the  imperturbable  and  impas- 
sive composure  of  the  national  guard  main- 
tained the  tranquillity  of  the  city."*  In 
the  midst  of  all  this  discrepancy  of  interest 
and  opinion,  the  stern  and  virtuous  few 
who  had  remained  steady  to  their  demo- 
cratic principles,  and  who  had  strenuously 
combated  for  liberty  and  equality — the 
glorious  and  inprescriptible  rights  of  man — 
remained  mere  observers  of  passing  events, 
convinced  that  their  countrymen  were  not 
prepared  for  the  acceptance  of  those  princi- 
ples which  tend  to  the  development  of  the 
physical  and  intellectual  energies  of  man, 
and  on  which  universal  enlightenment  and 
civilisation  are  founded. 

But  the  tendency  to  all  discord  and  con- 
tention was  diverted  by  the  important  and 
imposing  events  now  about  to  take  place. 
As  soon  as  the  terms  of  the  capitulation 
were  adjusted,  which  they  were  at  three 
o'clock  of  the  morning  following  the  day  of 
the  battle,  the  municipal  magistrates  and 
the  chiefs  of  the  national  guard,  went  to 
the  head-quarters  of  the  allied  sovereigns  at 
Pantin,  to  make  provision  for  the  preserva- 
tion of  their  city,  and  her  public  institu- 
tions and  works  of  art.  When  introduced 
to  the  czar,  which  they  were  at  four  o'clock 
of  the  same  morning,  they  were  graciously 
received  by  him — "  Gentlemen,"  said  he, 
"I  am  not  the  enemy  of  the  French  nation; 
I  am  only  so  of  a  man,  whom  I  once  ad- 
mired and  long  loved;  but  who,  devoured 
by  ambition,  and  filled  with  bad  faith,  came 
into  the  heart  of  my  dominions,  and  left  me 
no  alternative  but  to  seek  security  for  my 
future  safety  in  the  liberation  of  Europe. 
The  allied  sovereigns  have  come  here, 
neither  to  conquer  nor  to  rule  France,  but 
to  learn  and  support  what  France  deems 
most  suitable  for  her  welfare ;  and  they  only 
await,  before  undertaking  the  task,  to  ascer- 
tain in  the  declared  wish  of  Paris,  the 
nrobable  wish  of  France."  He  promised  to 
protect  the  various  national  institutions. 

At  noonday  of  the  3 1st,  the  allied  sov- 

*  Scott. 
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ereigns  entered  Paris.  Immense  crowds 
thronged  the  Boulevards — a  wide  open  pro- 
menade, under  a  variety  of  distinctive  names, 
forming  a  circuit  round  the  city — to  witness 
the  procession.  To  ensure  safety,  the  Rus- 
sians had  occupied  the  principal  military 
points.  The  infantry  marched  in  lengthened 
columns  thirty  abreast,  the  cavalry  in  fif- 
teen. The  cavalry  of  the  guard,  preceded 
by  some  squadrons  of  cossacks,  headed  the 
calvacade ;  the  rear  was  closed  by  the  Rus- 
sian cuirassiers  and  artillery.  All  Paris 
seemed  to  be  assembled,  and  concentrated 
into  one  spot,  to  view  the  magnificent 
spectacle.  Unanimous  shouts  of  "Vive 
1'empereur  Alexandre  \" — "  Vive  le  Roi  de 
Prusse  !"— "  Vivent  les  allies !"—"  Vivent 
notres  liberateurs!" — mingled  with  the  loyal 
exclamations,  "Vive  le  Roi!" — "Vive  Louis 
XVIII.  I"—"  Vivent  les  Bourbons!"  re- 
sounded on  all  sides.  "  Such  was  the  en- 
thusiasm with  which  the  sovereigns  were 
received,  as  they  defiled  through  the  Boule- 
vard de  la  Madeleine,  that  the  people  kissed 
their  boots,  their  sabres,  and  the  trappings 
of  their  horses.  'We  have  been  long  ex- 
pecting you,'  said  one.  'We  should  have  been 
here  sooner,'  was  the  happy  answer  of  the 
czar,  '  but  for  the  bravery  of  your  troops.'  "•)• 
The  procession  lasted  several  hours,  during 
which  50,000  of  the  troops  of  the  Silesiaii 
and  grand  army,  mingled  with  long  trains  of 
artillery,  had  filed  along  the  Boulevards. 
The  czar  and  the  king  of  Prussia  halted  ia 
the  Champs  Elysees,  and  the  troops  passed 
in  review  before  them,  as  they  were  dis- 
missed to  their  respective  quarters,  in  the 
barracks  and  suburbs  of  the  city. 

Immediately  that  the  review  was  con- 
cluded, the  czar  and  the  king  of  Prussia 
alighted  at  the  hotel  of  M.  Talleyrand, 
where  the  principal  royalists,  and  the  lead- 
ing members  of  the  senate  were  already 
assembled.  In  that  assembly  three  points 
were  discussed:  1st,  the  possibility  of  a  peace 
with  Buonaparte,  with  sufficient  guarantees. 
2udly,  the  plan  of  a  regency.  Srdly,  the  re- 
storation of  the  Bourbons.  The  third  point 
being  adopted,  at  the  urgent  recommenda- 
tion of  Talleyrand,  a  declaration  was  drawn 
up,  in  which  the  allied  sovereigns  announced 
that  they  would  not  treat  with  Buonaparte, 
or  any  member  of  his  family ;  and,  at  the 
same  time  they  recommended  the  conserva- 
tive senate  to  appoint  a  provisional  govern- 
ment, and  prepare  such  a  constitution  as 
might  be  fitting  for  the  French  people. 
t  Alison, 
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This  declaration  was,  through  the  agency 
of  the  post-office,  circulated  on  the  follow- 
ing morning  over  the  whole  of  France. 
Talleyrand  having,  in  secret,  concocted  the 
measure,  the  senate  was  soon  convened; 
and,  on  the  1st  of  April,  proceeded  to  the 
dispatch  of  their  delegated  duty.  Having 
appointed  a  provisional  government,  con- 
sisting of  Talleyrand,  Bournonville,  Jaucourt, 
Dalberg1,  and  the  abbe  de  Montesquieu,  they 
declared,  after  enumerating  all  his  transgres- 
sions— Istly,  that  Buonaparte  had  forfeited 
the  throne,  and  the  right  of  inheritance  in 
his  family;  and,  2ndly,  that  the  people 
and  army  of  -France  were  disengaged  and 
free  from  the  oath  of  fidelity,  which  they 
had  taken  to  him  and  his  constitution; 
and  strange  to  say,  this  act  was  done  by 
that  body  of  men,  whose  members  had 
been  so  long  the  tools  of  his  wildest  projects, 
and  the  echoes  of  his  most  despotic  de- 
crees ;  that  very  body  to  whom,  as  he  him- 
self said,  with  equal  bitterness  and  truth, 
that  "  a  sign  from  him  had  always  been  an 
order  to  them,  who  hastened  uniformly  to 
anticipate  and  exceed  his  demands !"  So 
over-anxious  were  some  of  his  former  adhe- 
rents to  disclaim  and  denounce  him,  that  his 
municipal  council  of  Paris  had  forestalled  M. 
Talleyrand  and  his  confederate  senators  in 
the  display  of  their  despicable  treachery; 
having  issued,  on  April  1st,  a  vehement 
invective  against  their  former  idol,  and 
declared  their  adherence  to  Louis  XVIII. 

The  servile  and  mutable  senate  having, 
with  railroad  speed,  executed  the  task  en- 
trusted to  them,  at  half-past  nine  hurried 
to  the  czar,  to  obtain  his  sanction  of  their 
proceedings,  who,  complimenting  them  for 
their  despatch  of  business,  promised  them 
the  liberation  of  the  150,000  French  prison- 
ers in  his  hands.  On  the  day  following,  by 
a  solemn  decree,  the  plastic-souled  body 
dethroned  Napoleon,  and  absolved  the  army 
and  people  from  their  oaths.  The  act  of 
the  senate  was  forthwith  adopted  by  the 
legislative  body,  and  adhesions  rapidly  came 
in.  All  the  public  bodies  of  Paris,  and  the 
permanent  constituted  authorities,  vied  with 
one  another  in  invectives  against  their  once- 
worshipped  emperor,  whom  they  had  not  long 
before  bespattered  with  all  the  flowers  of 
Gaulish  rhetoric,  in  extolling  the  unparal- 
leled blessings  of  his  government.  On  the 
5th  of  April,  Marmont  sent  in  his  adhesion. 
By  a  decree  of  the  same  date,  the  senate 
ordered  all  the  emblems  and  initials  which 
were  on  the  public  edifices  and  monuments, 


indicative  of  the  dynasty  of  their  idol,  to  be 
immediately  effaced;  and  the  fickle  mob, 
who  had  not  ]ong  before  paid  a  species  of 
adoration  to  his  busts  and  monuments,  now 
exercised  the  most  ingenious  devices  for 
their  insult  and  defacement :  they  slung  a 
rope  round  the  neck  of  his  statue  on  the 
top  of  the  pillar  in  the  Place  Vendome,  but 
the  solidity  of  the  fabric  resisted  all  their 
efforts  to  pull  it  down.  Augereau,  his  old  com- 
panion-in-arms, and  the  ready  executioner  of 
his  cruel  behests,  thus  addressed  his  soldiers 
at  Valence,  on  the  Rhine,  on  the  16th  of 
April.  "  Soldiers!  the  senate,  the  just  in- 
terpreter of  the  national  will,  worn  out 
with  the  despotism  of  Buonaparte,  has  pro- 
nounced, on  the  2nd  of  April,  the  dethrone- 
ment of  him  and  his  family.  A  new  dynasty, 
strong  and  liberal,  descended  from  our  an- 
cient kings,  will  replace  Buonaparte  and  his 
despotism.  Soldiers  !  you  are  absolved  from 
your  oaths;  you  are  so  by  the  nation,  in 
which  the  sovereignty  resides ;  you  are  still 
more  so,  were  it  necessary,  by  the  abdication 
of  a  man,  who,  after  having  sacrificed  mil- 
lions to  his  cruel  ambition,  has  not  known 
how  to  die  as  a  soldier."  But  enough  of 
the  odious  baseness  to  which  the  mean  and 
the  selfish  can  reduce  human  nature.  For 
the  honour  of  our  common  nature,  let  us 
hope,  that  it  is  not  all  mankind  who  can  be 
so  degenerate. 

While  these  momentous  events  were  in 
operation  at  the  meeting  of  the  allies,  the 
movements  of  their  feared  and  terrible 
enemy  were  no  less  active  and  memorable. 
Though  by  his  injudicious  movement  east- 
ward from  the  neighbourhood  of  Vitry  to 
St.  Dizier,  he  had  promoted  the  union  of 
the  grand  and  the  Silesian  armies,  he  availed 
himself  of  every  opportunity  to  thwart  his 
enemies  and  frustrate  their  march  on  the 
capital. 

When  informed,  on  the  25th  of  March, 
while  at  Doulevent,  that  the  allies  had 
attacked  the  rear  of  his  army  under  Mac- 
donald,  near  St.  Dizier,  concluding  that  his 
march  to  the  eastward  had  drawn  the  grand 
army  after  him,  he  ordered  an  attack  on 
their  advanced  guard ;  but,  learning  from  the 
prisoners  that  he  had  not  been  engaged 
with  the  grand  army,  but  with  a  flying 
column  of  10,000  cavalry  of  Blucher's  corps, 
under  Winzingerode,  who  had  been  detached 
towards  his  rear  to  screen  their  motions 
while  advancing  to  Paris,  he  proceeded  to 
hasten  after  the  allies  before  the  cannon  of 
Montmartre  should  be  silenced.  But  as  the 
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direct  route  to  Paris  had  been  totally  ex- 
hausted of  supplies  by  the  repeated  marches 
and  countermarches  of  the  contending  ar- 
mies, it  was  necessary  to  go  round  by  Troyes 
to  replenish  his  magazines,  and  then  to  re- 
trograde to  Doulevent.  When  he  reached 
this  place,  he  received  a  small  billet  in 
cipher  from  the  post-master-general.  La  Va- 
lette — the  first  official  communication  that 
had  reached  him  for  the  last  ten  days — con- 
taining the  following  information  : — "  The 
partizans  of  the  stranger  are  making  head, 
seconded  by  secret  intrigues.  The  presence 
of  Napoleon  is  indispensable,  if  he  desires  to 
prevent  his  capital  from  being  delivered  to 
the  enemy.  There  is  not  a  moment  to  be 
lost."  Instantly,  a  forward  march  was  pre- 
cipitated. 

At  the  bridge  of  Doulancourt,  on  the 
banks  of  the  Aube,  receiving  despatches 
that  an  assault  on  Paris  was  hourly  to  be 
expected,  he  despatched  his  aide-de-camp, 
Dejean,  to  ride  post  to  Paris,  and  announce 
his  speedy  arrival.  He  again  retrograded 
on  Troyes,  which  town  he  reached  on  the 
night  of  the  29th  of  March.  On  the  30th, 
he  broke  up  from  Troyes,  and  hurried  in 
full  speed  on  horseback  before  his  army. 
When  he  reached  Fontainbleau,  he  threw 
himself  into  a  carriage  for  Paris;  and  on 
reaching  an  inn  called  "La  Cour  de 
France/'  a  few  miles  from  his  capital,  he 
received  ample  proofs  in  the  person  of  gene- 
ral Belliard  and  his  cavalry,  of  the  fatal 
intelligence  that  Paris  was  in  the  occupation 
of  the  allies.  Leaping  from  his  carriage,  he 
exclaimed — "  What  means  this  ?  Why  here 
with  your  cavalry,  Belliard  ?"  When  told, 
he  replied — "  I  will  go  to  Paris.  I  shall 
find  the  national  guard  there.  I  will  soon 
put  all  things  right.  The  army  will  join  me 

*  Memoires potir  servir  a  rilistoire  de  la  Campagnc, 
de  1814,  par  General  Koch. 

t  The  following  account  of  Caulaincourt's  endea- 
vour to  reopen  a  negotiation  with  the  allied  powers, 
presents  a'striking  illustration  of  the  mutability  o! 
human  grandeur — 
"  But  yesterday  the  name  of  Ctesar  might  have  stooc 

against  the  world — 

Now  none  so  poor  as  do  him  reverence." 
"  Caulaincourt,  dispatched  by  Napoleon  from  the 
Trois  Fontaines  of  Juvisy,  had  great  difficulty  in 
making  his  way  into  Paris,  as  the  barriers  were  in 
the  hands  of  the  allied  soldiers,  when,  by  accident 
the  carriage  of  the  grand  duke  Constantine  drove 
up,  who,  after  much  entreaty,  agreed  to  put  him  in 
the  way  of  seeing  the  emperor,  though  withou 
giving  him  the  slightest  reason  to  hope  that  air 
alteration  of  the  determinations  already  taken  woul 
be  expected.  This  was  on  the  evening  of  the  31s 
of  March.  He  was  introduced  into  the  palace  o 
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to-morrow,    or  the    day  after.     Follow  me 
with   your   cavalry.     Come  ;    we    must   to 
Paris :     nothing   goes    right    when    I    am 
absent :  they  do  nothing  but  heap  up  blun- 
der  on    blunder.     That  comes  of  trusting 
fools  and  cowards.     Miserable  wretches  that 
they  are ;  they  have  neither  common  sense 
nor  energy.     To    surrender   my  capital    to 
the  enemy — what  poltroons  !     Joseph  run 
oft' too — my  very  brother;  and  yet  he  ima- 
incs    himself    capable   of    conducting    an 
rmy  :  and  Clarke,  a  mere  piece  of  routine, 
ives  himself  the  airs  of  a  great  minister; 

ut  the  one  is  no  better  than  a ,  and 

he  other  a ,  or  a  traitor.     Come ; 

ve  must  to  Paris  :  and  you,  Caulaincourt, 
et  oft'  to  the  allied  lines ;  penetrate  to 
ead-quarters ;  you  have  full  powers  :  fly  ! 
[y  \:1  With  much  persuasion  he  was  in- 
luced  to  return  to  Fontainbleau ;  but,  at  the 
ame  time,  ordered  Belliard's  retiring  corps 
o  retrograde,  and  take  a  position  with  Mar- 
mont's  corps  at  Essonne.*  At  this  moment 
he  only  intervening  space  between  himself 
and  the  allied  advanced  posts  was  the  Seine. 
As  soon  as  he  reached  Fontainbleau,  he 
despatched  (March  31st)  Caulaincourt  to 
?aris,  no  longer  to  negotiate,  but  to  receive 
such  terms  as  the  allies  might  be  inclined 
o  impose  on  him.  But  the  allies  having 
letermined  to  adhere  to  their  original  reso- 
ution  of  not  entertaining  any  treaty  with 
:iim,  the  czar  informed  Caulaincourt  that  an 
arrangement  for  a  regency  by  Marie  Louise, 
as  the  guardian  of  her  son,  might  be  pro- 
jably  entertained,  especially  as  her  father- 
in-law  was  favourable  to  an  arrangement  of 
the  kind.  The  abdication  of  Buonaparte 
must,  however,  be  a  preliminary  condi- 
tion ;"  the  czar  adding,  "  tell  the  emperor 
lie  shall  be  suitably  treated."t 

the  Elysee  Bourbon  at  ten  at  night,  but  the  em- 
peror could  not  leave  the  conference  of  the  allied 
sovereigns  at  which  he  assisted.  The  brilliant  lights 
with  which  the  palace  was  resplendent :  the  rapid 
entry  and  departure  of  carriages;  the  cheers  of  the 
Russian  guards  round  the  hotel;  the  prancing  and 
neighing  of  steeds  which  drove  up  to  the  door ;  the 
busy  concourse  to  and  fro — reminded  him  of  the 
days  when,  in  that  same  palace,  Napoleon  had  with 
him  matured  his  gigantic  plans  for  the  conquest  of 
Russia.  What  a  contrast  for  the  imperial  plenipo- 
tentiary !  Here,  worn  out  with  care,  devoured  with 
misery,  steeped  in  grief,  he  awaited  with  breathless 
anxiety  the  approach  of  the  czar,  who  was  to  an- 
nounce the  decision  of  the  allied  powers  on  his  mas- 
ter's fate.  At  length,  at  one  in  the  morning,  the 
emperor  appeared,  and  received  him  in  the  kindest 
manner;  but  gave  him  no  hopes  of  any  modification 
of  the  resolution  of  the  sovereigns.  The  utmost  that 
he  could  get  him  to  promise  was,  that  on  the  day 
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When  Caulaincourt  reached  Fontainbleau 
on  the  night  of  the  2nd  of  April,  and  com- 
municated his  mission  to  his  master,  Buo- 
naparte indignantly  refused  to  comply  with 
its  purport ;  and  on  Caulaincourt  hinting, 
that  the  alternative  would  be,  in  the  event 
of  his  refusal,  the  restoration  of  the  Bour- 
bons —  "  re-establish  the  Bourbons  in 
France  !"  he  exclaimed.  "  The  madmen  ! 
They  would  not  be  there  a  year :  they  are 
the  object  of  antipathy  to  nine-tenths  of 
the  nation."  *  *  *  "The  Bourbons 
in  France  !  it  is  absolute  madness,  and  will 
bring  down  on  the  country  a  host  of  cala- 
mities. *  *  *  What  have  the  Bour- 
bons done  for  France?  what  part  can  they 
claim  in  its  conquests,  its  glory,  its  pros- 
perity? Re-established  by  the  stranger, 
they  must  yield  everything  to  their  masters ; 
they  must  bend  the  knee  to  them  at  every 
turn.  They  may  take  advantage  of  the 
stupor  occasioned  by  the  occupation  of  the 
capital  to  proscribe  me  and  my  family ;  but 
to  make  the  Bourbons  reign  in  France — 
never !" 

His  inclination  to  resume  hostilities  now 
returned  with  redoubled  vigour.  On  the 
4-th  of  April,  the  troops  being  drawn  up,  he 
rode  down  the  line,  and  then,  returning  to 
its  centre,  "  Soldiers !"  said  he,  "  the 
enemy  has  gained  some  marches  upon  us, 
and  outstripped  us  at  Paris.  Some  factious 
men,  the  emigrants  whom  I  pardoned,  have 
mounted  the  white  cockade,  and  would 
compel  us  to  wear  it.  Since  the  revolution, 
France  has  always  been  mistress  of  herself. 
In  a  few  days  I  will  attack  the  enemy.  I 
I  will  force  him  to  quit  our  capital.  I  rely 
on  you — am  I  right  ?  ["  Yes,  yes,"  was  the 
universal  cry.]  Our  cockade  is  tri-colour; 
before  abandoning  it  we  will  all  perish  on 
the  soil  of  France."  "  Yes,  yes,  hurrah  1" 
was  the  enthusiastic  response  of  the  whole 
line.  On  the  preceding  night  orders  had 
been  issued  to  prepare  for  a  forward  move- 
following,  at  the  council,  he  would  revert  to  the 
question  of  a  regency ;  intimating,  at  the  same  time, 
that  any  further  hope  was  inadmissible.  At  four  the 
emperor  retired  to  rest:  he  reposed  in  the  bed  in 
which  Napoleon  formerly  slept :  Caulaincourt  threw 
himself,  in  the  antechamber,  on  a  sofa  on  which  that 
great  man  had,  in  old  times,  worked  with  his  secre- 
taries during  the  day.  Unable  to  sleep,  from  the 
recollections  with  which  he  was  distracted,  he  arose, 
and  slept  for  some  hours  in  an  arm-chair:  when 
day-light  dawned  in  the  morning,  he  found  that  it 
was  the  very  chair  on  which  Napoleon  had  usually 
sat,  and  bore,  in  all  parts,  the  deep,  indentations  of 
his  penknife.  The  decision  of  the  sovereigns  was 
then  announced  by  Alexander  in  these  words: — 


ment,  and  measures  had  been  adopted  for 
transferring  the  head-quarters  to  Essonne, 
on  the  road  to  Paris.  But  immediately 
after  the  review,  news  arriving  of  the  de- 
thronement by  the  senate,  Berthier,  Ney, 
Macdonald,  Caulaincourt,  Oudinot,  Ber- 
trand,  and  others  of  his  generals,  remon- 
strated with  him  on  the  futility  of  resist- 
ance; after  long  debate,  he,  with  great 
reluctance,  took  up  his  pen,  and  wrote  as 
follows  : — "  The  allied  powers  having  pro- 
claimed that  the  emperor  Napoleon  is  the 
sole  obstacle  to  the  re-establishment  of 
peace  in  Europe,  the  emperor  Napoleon, 
faithful  to  his  oath,  declares  that  he  is  ready 
to  descend  from  the  throne,  to  quit  France, 
and  even  to  relinquish  life,  for  the  good  of 
the  country,  which  is  inseparable  from  the 
rights  of  his  son,  from  those  of  the  regency 
in  the  person  of  the  empress,  and  from  the 
maintenance  of  the  laws  of  the  empire. 
Done  at  our  palace  of  Fontainbleau,  4th  of 
April,  1814." 

Caulaincourt,  Macdonald,  and  Ney,  were 
appointed  to  be  the  bearers  of  this  conditional 
abdication,  and  commissioners  to  negotiate 
with  the  allies,  as  to  the  terms  of  accom- 
modation to  which  it  might  lead.*  But  before 
their  arrival  at  Paris,  the  aspect  of  affairs 
had  materially  changed,  and  taken  a  hue 
very  ominous  to  the  hopes  and  aspirations  of 
Buonaparte.  Marmont,  the  most  influential 
of  all  the  marshals,  and  Ney,  had  sent  in  their 
adhesion  to  the  provisional  government. 
The  intelligence  of  this  untoward  event 
reached  Fontainbleau  on  the  very  night 
of  the  day  of  the  departure  of  the  commis- 
sioners on  their  mission.  Buonaparte's  anger 
was  excessive,  and  he  gave  expression  to  it 
in  the  following  order  of  the  day  issued 
next  morning :  "  The  emperor  thanks  the 
army  for  the  attachment  which  it  has 
manifested  towards  him ;  and  chiefly,  be- 
cause it  has  recognised  the  great  principle 
that  France  is  to  be  found  in  him,  and  not 

'  Return  unto  the  emperor  Napoleon  :  tell  him  faith- 
fully all  that  has  passed  here,  and  as  soon  as  possi- 
ble come  back  with  an  abdication  in  favour  of  his 
son.  The  emperor  Napoleon  shall  be  suitably 
treated,  I  give  you  my  word  of  honour.'" 

*  While  the  document  was  preparing,  the  three 
commissioners  desired  to  know  what  stipulations 
they  were  to  insist  on  in  Buonaparte's  personal  behalf. 
"  On  none,"  he  replied  ;  "  do  what  you  can  to  obtain 
the  best  terms  for  France ;  for  myself,  I  ask  nothing." 
But  it  will  be  soon  seen,  that  this  was  one  of  his  the- 
atrical exhibitions,  for  the  purpose  of  deceit,  ad  cap- 
ttmdnm  et  balitare  per  ora  hominum — in  homely 
English,  to  delude  and  become  conspicuous;  there 
was  not  a  particle  of  sincerity  in  it. 
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in  the  people  of  the  capital.  The  soldier 
follows  the  fortune  and  the  misfortune  of 
his  general,  his  honour  is  his  religion.  The 
duke  of  Ragusa  has  not  inspired  his 
companions-iii-arms  with  that  sentiment; 
he  has  passed  over  to  the  allies.  The 
emperor  cannot  approve  the  condition 
on  which  he  has  taken  that  step:*  he 
cannot  accept  life  and  liberty  at  the 
mercy  of  a  subject.  The  senate  has  al- 
lowed itself  to  dispose  of  the  govenment 
of  France ;  it  forgets  that  it  owes  to  the 
emperor  the  power  that  it  has  now  abused ; 
that  it  was  he  who  saved  a  part  of  its  members 
from  the  storms  of  the  revolution,  drew  it 
from  obscurity,  and  protected  it  against  the 
hatred  of  the 'nation.  The  senate  found,  on 
the  articles  of  the  constitution,  powers  tend- 
ing to  overturn  it,  without  adverting  to  the 
fact,  that,  as  the  first  branch  of  the  state,  it 
took  part  in  those  very  acts.  A  sign  from 
me  was  an  order  for  the  senate,  which 
always  did  more  than  was  desired  of  it. 
The  senate  docs  not  blush  to  speak  of 
the  libels  the  emperor  has  published 
against  foreign  nations;  it  forgets  that 
they  were  drawn  up  by  itself.  As  long 
as  fortune  was  favourable  to  their  sove- 
reign, those  men  were  faithful,  and  not 
a  whisper  was  heard  against  the  abuses 
of  power.  If  the  emperor  despised  them,  | 
as  they  now  reproach  him  with  having ; 
done,  the  world  are  enabled  to  judge 
whether  or  not  he  had  reasons  for  his 
opinion.  He  held  his  dignity  from  God 
and  the  nation,  they  alone  could  deprive 
him  of  it.  He  always  considered  it  as  a 
burden;  and  when  he  accepted  it,  it  was 
in  the  conviction  that  he  alone  was  able  to 
bear  its  weight.  The  happiness  of  France 
appeared  to  be  indissolubly  wound  up  with 
the  fortunes  of  the  emperor ;  now  that  for- 
tune has  decided  against  him,  the  will  of  the 
nation  alone  can  persuade  him  to  remain 
on  the  throne.  If  he  is  really  the  only 
obstacle  to  peace,  he  willingly  gives  himself 

1  Marmont,  in  his  adhesion,  had  stipulated  that 
life  and  personal  freedom  should  be  granted  to 
Buonaparte,  and  a  fitting  asylum  and  provision  se- 
cured for  him. 

+  In  this  negotiation  Caulaincourt  and  Macdonald 
exerted  themselves  to  the  utmost  in  the  emperor's 
behalf.  Ney  was  more  flexible  ;  and  had,  on  various 
ccasions,  of  late,  shown  that  he  was  getting  tired  of 
making  sacriaces  for  his  imperial  master.  On  the 
occasion  of  Caulaincourt's  first  return  from  his  mis- 
sion to  the  allied  powers,  Capefigue  relates  that  Ney, 
in  an  especial  manner,  made  himself  remarkable  by 


up  the  last  sacrifice  to  France."  This  elo- 
quent, scornful,  and  stinging  specimen  of 
perfect  composition,  while  it  exhibits  the 
sycophancy,  the  meanness,  and  the  treachery 
of  the  satellites  of  despotic  power,  furnishes 
a  proof  of  Buonaparte's  high  intellectual 
endowments.  At  no  period  of  his  career 
did  he  exhibit  so  strong  a  demonstration 
of  the  great  qualifications  with  which  nature 
had  gifted  him,  and  the  benefits  he  was  cal- 
culated to  confer  on  mankind,  had  he  not 
suffered  his  head  and  heart  to  be  overlaid 
by  his  ambition. 

As  has  just  been  said,  when  Buonaparte's 
commissioners  arrived  in  the  capital,  they 
found  affairs  had  proceeded  so  far  as 
to  render  the  original  proposition  of  a  re- 
gency inadmissible;  the  popular  tide  had 
set  strongly  in  favour  of  the  Bourbons; 
their  emblems  were  everywhere  adopted; 
and  the  streets  resounded  with  the  cry  of 
"Vive  le  Roi."  The  allies  were  conse- 
quently influenced  by  the  demonstration, 
and  came  to  the  unanimous  resolution  of 
adhering  to  their  original  declaration  of  not 
negotiating  with  Buonaparte  or  any  of  his 
family.  "  A  regency  with  the  empress  and 
her  son,"  said  the  czar,  "sounds  well,  I 
admit ;  but  Napoleon  remains — there  is  the 
difficulty.  In  vain  will  he  promise  to  re- 
main quiet  in  the  retreat  which  will  be 
assigned  him.  You  know  even  better  than 
I  his  devouring  activity,  his  ambition. 
Some  fine  morning  he  will  put  himself  at 
the  head  of  the  regency,  or  in  its  place; 
then  the  war  will  recommence;  and  all 
Europe  will  be  on  fire.  The  very  dread  of 
such  an  occurrence  will  oblige  the  allies  to 
keep  their  armies  on  foot,  and  thus  frustrate 
all  intentions  in  making  peace."  This  just 
and  cogent  reasoning  influenced  the  other 
allied  sovereigns,  and  the  answer  was  re- 
turned to  Buonaparte's  commissioners,  that 
the  establishment  of  a  regency  "was  too 
late."t 

When    the    commissioners  returned    to 

fice  everything  to  one  man?  Fortune,  rank,  ho- 
nour, life  itself?  It  is  time  to  think  a  little  of  our- 
selves, our  families,  and  our  interests.'"  In  the 
Monitew  of  the  7th  of  April,  Ney  gave  ihe  following 
account  of  the  failure  of  the  negotiation  : — "  Yester- 
day, I  came  to  Paris  with  the  duke  of  Vicenza  and 
the  duke  of  Tarentum,  furnished  with  full  powers 
from  the  emperor  Napoleon  to  defend  the  interests 
of  his  dynasty  on  the  throne.  An  unforeseen  event 
having  broken  off  the  negotiations  when  they  pro- 
mised the  happiest  results,  I  saw  that,  to  avoid  a 


.          ,,  ....„„>,„  »c..io»j«i.u«:  uy    civil  war  to  our  beloved  country,  no  course  remained 

lenee  of  his  expresses,  «  as  he  had  always    but  to  embrace  the  cause  of  our  ancient  kings ;  and, 
ce  Moscow.    -Are  we,'  he  said,  -to  sacri-  I  penetrated  with  that  sentiment  I  repaired  that  even- 
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Fontainbleau,  aud  informed  Buonaparte  of 
their  unsuccessful  mission,  lie  again  deter- 
mined to  put  himself  at  the  head  of  the 
troops  who  surrounded  him  and  retire  be- 
yond the  Loire  till  he  could  be  there 
joined  by  the  armies  of  Soult  arid  Suchet,  or 
be  able  to  march  to  join  Augereau  or  Eugene 
Beauharnais,  he  not  having  yet  heard  of  their 
discomfiture.  But  in  the  course  of  the 
ensuing  night,  a  pacific  feeling  influencing 
him,  he  sent  for  the  commissioners,  and,  to 
their  surprise,  demanded  what  provision 
had  been  made  for  him  personally,  and  how 
he  was  to  be  disposed  of?  When  he  was 
informed  that  he  was  to  reside  as  an  inde- 
pendent sovereign  in  Elba,  he  anxiously 
inquired  for  books  and  charts  describing 
the  place,  or  whether  any  person  could  fur- 
iiish  him  with  information  respecting  it. 

On  the  following  morning,  desiring  Cau- 
laincourt  and  Macdonald  to  come  into  his 
presence,  he  took  up  his  pen,  and  drew  up 
the  following  unconditional  abdication  of 
the  empire : — "  The  allied  powers  having 
declared  that  the  emperor  Napoleon  is  the 
sole  obstacle  to  the  re-establishment  of 
peace  in  Europe,  the  emperor,  faithful  to 
his  oath,  declares,  that  he  renounces,  for 
himself  and  his  heirs  the  throne  of  France 
and  Italy;  and  that  there  is  no  personal 
sacrifice,  not  eveu  of  life  itself,  which  he  is 
not  ready  to  make  for  the  interests  of  France. 
Done  at  our  palace  of  Fontaiubleau,  6th  of 
April,  1814."  "Observe,"  said  he  to  the 
commissioners,  as  he  affixed  his  signature  to 
the  document,  "  it  is  with  a  conquering 
enemy  with  whom  I  treat,  and  not  with  the 
provisional  government,  whom  I  consider  a 
set  of  factious  traitors."  With  this  mo- 
mentous document  Caulaincourt  and  Mac- 
donald were  despatched  to  Paris. 

On  the  return  of  the  commissioners  to 
Paris,  a  treaty  was  concluded  between  the 
allied  sovereigns  and  Buonaparte  to  the 
following  effect : — That  Buonaparte  should 
renounce  all  title  or  pretence  to  the  empire 
of  France  and  the  kingdom  of  Italy  for 
himself  and  his  descendants.  That  he  was 
to  be  recognised  as  one  of  the  crowned  heads 
of  Europe — was  to  be  allowed  400  body- 
guards, and  a  navy  on  a  scale  suitable  to 
the  limits  of  his  empire,  the  islet  of  Elba, 
ing  to  the  emperor  Napoleon  to  declare  to  him  the 
wish  of  the  French  nation.  The  emperor,  aware  of 
the  critical  situation  to  which  he  has  reduced  France, 
and  of  the  impossibility  of  his  saving  it  himself,  ap- 
peared to  resign  himself  to  his  fate,  and  has  con- 
sented to  an  absolute  resignation,  without  any  re- 
striction." 


which  was  erected  into  a  principality  in  his 
favour.  That  the  duchy  of  Parma  and  Pla- 
centia  should  be  secured  to  his  wife  Marie 
Louise  and  her  son,  in  full  sovereignty. 
That  two  millions  and  a  half  of  francs  should 
be  received  for  him  from  the  revenues  of 
the  countries  which  he  ceded,  and  two  mil- 
lions more  inscribed  on  the  great  book  of 
France  in  pensions  to  his  brother  and  other 
members  of  his  family.  Josephine,  his 
divorced  wife,  was  to  receive,  yearly,  one 
million  of  francs  secured  in  the  same  man- 
ner. The  furniture  of  the  palaces  and  the 
crown  jewels  were  to  remain  in  France,  but 
his  family  were  secured  in  the  possession  of 
all  their  moveable  property. 

"  Now  ensued  a  scene  of  baseness  never 
exceeded  in  any  age  of  the  world."  He 
who  had  been  worshipped,  by  the  crawling 
sycophants  who  surrounded  him,  as  a  god — • 
he  whom  the  vile  priesthood  in  "  The  Im- 
perial Catechism"  had  invested  with  the 
attributes  of  the  Deity — was  deserted  by 
his  once  fawning  and  cringing  courtiers 
and  dependents,  his  wicked  and  unprin- 
cipled priesthood,  and  even  by  his  domes- 
tics; they  all  dropped  off,  under  different 
pretexts,  to  give  in  their  adhesion  to  the 
Bourbons,  and  provide  for  themselves,  by 
their  treachery  and  baseness,  in  the  new 
world  that  had  commenced  at  Paris.*  The 
defection  included  all  ranks,  castes,  and 
degrees,  from  Berthier,  who  shared  his 
bosom's  councils,  and  seldom  was  absent 
from  his  side,  to  the  poor  African,  the 
mameluke  Rustan,  and  his  private  valet, 
Constant ;  the  former  of  whom  had,  for  his 
master's  security,  slept  across  the  door  of  his 
apartment,  and  acted  as  his  body-guard ; 
the  latter  had  been  in  his  service  fourteen 
years,  and  been  kindly  treated  and  libe- 
rally rewarded ;  but,  not  content  with  that 
reward,  he  purloined,  on  his  decampment, 
one  hundred  thousand  francs  from  his  em- 
ployer. Even  his  very  relations  deserted 
him.  His  brothers,  Joseph,  Jerome,  and 
Louis,  slipped  away  to  Switzerland;  and 
"  Madame  Mere,"  his  mother,  and  his 
uncle,  cardinal  Fesch,  secured  themselves 
by  escaping  to  Rome.  Not  one  of  them 
indicated  the  least  concern  for  him  to 
whom  they  were  indebted  for  all  their 

*  No  sooner,  says  Caulaincourt,  was  the  abdica- 
tion and  the  treaty  with  the  allies  signed,  than 
"every  hour  was  marked  by  fresh  voids  in  the 
emperor's  household;  one  after  another,  they  all 
slipped  away,  totally  forgetting  him  to  whom  they 
owed  everything,  but  who  had  no  longer  anything 
to  give." 
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pelf,  place,  and  miscalled  grandeur.*  Marie 
Louise  f— who  had  been  as  basely  deserted 
by  her  courtiers,  who  had  all  stolen  away, 
carrying  off  with  them  the  whole  of  the 
treasure  that  had  been  brought  from  Paris— 
and  her  son  returned  to  Vienna  under 
the  protection  of  her  father.  The  ill-used 
Josephine,  shortly  after  her  faithless  hus- 
band's departure  for  Elba,  sickened  and 
died  at  Malmaison,  and  was  buried  on  the 
3rd  of  June,  at  the  village  of  Ruel;  a  vast 
number  of  the  lower  classes,  to  whom  she 
had  been  a  beneficent  patroness,  attending 
her  obsequies. 

While  the  mass  of  misfortunes  with  which 
Buonaparte  was  overwhelmed  at  this  crisis 
appears  to  have  reached  its  consummation, 
it  seems  as  if  fortune  had  been  determined 
to  show  that  she  did  not  intend  to  reverse 
the  lot  of  humanity,  even  in  the  case  of 
one  who  had  been  so  long  her  favourite, 
but  that  she  retained  the  power  of  repres- 
sing the  obscure  soldier,  whom  she  had 
raised  to  be  almost  king  of  Europe  and 
the  arbiter  of  the  destinies  of  kings  and 
tyrants,  in  a  degree  as  humiliating  as  his 
exaltation  had  been  splendid.  All  that 
three  years  before  seemed  inalienable  from 
his  person  was  now  reversed.  The  victor 
was  defeated,  the  monarch  was  dethroned, 
the  ransomer  of  prisoners  was  in  captivity, 
the  general  was  deserted  by  his  soldiers, 
the  master  abandoned  by  his  domestics, 
the  brother  parted  from  his  brethren,  the 
husband  severed  from  his  wife,  and  the 
father  torn  from  his  only  child — all  that 
could  make  life  covetable  vanished  from 
his  possession.  A  Roman  would  have  seen 
in  these  accumulated  disasters  a  hint  to 

•  Caulaincourt's  account  of  the  desertion  of  Napo- 
leon by  his  time-serving  courtiers,  is  exceedingly 
graphic.  "  The  universal  complaint,"  he  says,  "  was, 
that  his  formal  abdication  was  so  long  of  appearing. 
'  It  was  high  time,'  it  was  said  by  every  one,  '  for  all 
this  to  come  to  an  end ;  it  is  absolute  childishness 
to  remain  any  longer  in  the  antechambers  of  Fon- 
tainbleau,  when  favours  are  showering  down  at 
Paris ;'  and  with  that  they  all  set  off  for  the  capital. 
Such  was  their  anxiety  to  hear  of  his  abdication,  ' 
that  they  pursued  misfortune  even  into  its  last 
asylum ;  and  every  time  the  door  of  the  emperor's 
cabinet  opened,  a  crowd  of  heads  were  seen  peeping 
in  to  gain  the  first  hint  of  the  much-longed-for  news." 
JSo  sooner  was  the  abdication  and  the  treaty  with 
the  allies  signed,  than  the  desertion  was  universal; 
every  person  of  note  around  the  emperor,  with  the 
single  and  honourable  exceptions  of  Maret  and  Cau- 
laincourt,  abandoned  him:  the  antechambers  of  the 
palace  were  literally  deserted.  Berthier  even  left 
his  benefactor  without  bklding  him  adieu!  "He 
was  born  a  courtier,"  said  Napoleon,  when  he  learned 
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direct  his  sword's  point  against  his  breast ; 
a  man  of  better  faith  would  have  turned 
his  eye  back  on  his  precedent  conduct,  and 
having  read,  in  his  misuse  of  prosperity, 
the  original  source  of  these  calamities, 
would  have  remained  patient  and  contrite 
under  the  consequences  of  his  ambition.  J 
But  Buonaparte  belonged  to  the  Roman 
school  of  philosophy.  He  was  now — in  the 
close  of  his  career  as  in  his  outset — fond 
of  recurring  to  the  heroes  of  antiquity, 
who,  in  the  last  moments  of  departed 
greatness,  had  determined  not  to  survive 
misfortune,  but  die  by  their  own  hand. 
According  to  the  report  of  his  secretary, 
baron  Fain,  he  determined  to  escape  from 
life  by  the  like  agency.  That  gentleman 
states,  that  ever  since  the  retreat  from 
Moscow,  Buonaparte  carried  about  his  per- 
son a  packet  containing  a  preparation  of 
opium  made  up  by  Ivan,  his  personal  sur- 
geon, according  to  the  recipe  of  that  used  by 
Coudorcet.  On  taking  leave  of  Caulaincourt, 
on  the  night  of  the  12th,  after  a  mournful 
reverie,  he  said,  "  My  resolution  is  taken ; 
we  must  end :  1  feel  it."  In  the  course  of 
the  night,  his  valet-de-chambre,  Constant, 
heard  him  arise,  pour  something  into  a 
glass  of  water,  and,  having  drunk  it,  return 
to  bed.  In  a  short  time,  sobs  and  stifled 
groans  being  heard,  Constant  ran  to  Cau- 
laincourt's chamber  and  told  him  that  his 
master  was  in  convulsions,  and  dying.  Cau- 
laincourt, with  Bertrand  and  Maret,  quickly 
repaired  to  the  chamber  and  summoned 
Ivan,  who  recognised  the  bottle  to  be  the 
same  which  he  had  given  him  during  the 
Moscow  retreat.  Caulaincourt,  taking  the 
patient's  hand,  found  it  quite  cold :  Buona- 

his  departure  :  "  you  will  see  my  vice-constable  men- 
dicating  employment  from  the  Bourbons.  I  feel 
mortified  that  men,  whom  I  have  raised  so  high  in 
the  eyes  of  Europe,  should  sink  so  low.  AVhat  have 
they  made  of  that  halo  of  glory  through  which  they 
have  hitherto  been  seen  by  the  stranger?  What 
must  the  sovereigns  think  of  such  a  termination  to 
all  the  illustrations  of  my  reign!" 

f  The  cause,  perhaps,  that  his  wife  had  so  readily 
consented  to  the  separation,  was  the  report  (a  report 
but  too  true,  and  strangely  at  variance  with  the 
"  unstained  by  any  private  vice"  of  the  eloquent 
author  of  the  History  of  the  War  in  the  Peninsula, 
— unless  that  gentleman  reckons  little  peccadillos 
of  the  kind  in  the  category  of  abstract  virtues — that, 
during  the  short  period  of  his  marriage,  he  had  had 
a  dozen  mistresses.  Those  who  wish  to  inform 
themselves  on  the  subject  of  sir  William  Napier's 
Jose/ihutic  propensities  of  Buonaparte,  are  recom- 
mended to  consult  Memoires  de  Napoleon,  par  Con- 
stant, his  valet-de-chambre. 

t  Scott. 
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parte,  at  the  same  time,  opening  his  eyes, 
said,  "  I  am  about  to  die ;  1  could  no  longer 
endure  life :  the  desertion  of  my  old  com- 
panions-in-arms  has  broken  my  heart." 
After  taking  the  remedies  prescribed,  a  long 
stupor  ensued,  with  profuse  perspiration 
and  violent  spasms.  He  awoke  much  ex- 
hausted; and,  surprised  at  finding  himself 
still  alive,  he  said,  after  a  few  moments' 
reflection,  "Ivan,  the  dose  was  not  strong 
enough — fate  would  not  have  it  so."  He 
arose  pale  and  haggard,  but  seemed  recon- 
ciled to  undergo  his  destiny. 

The  last  scene  of  this  mighty  drama  was 
now  approaching.  The  day  prior  to  his 
departure,  he  desired  all  his  officers  to  at- 
tend him.  When  assembled,  looking  around 
on  them,  "  Gentlemen,"  said  he,  "  when  I 
remain  no  longer  with  you,  and  when  you 
have  another  government,  it  will  become 
you  to  attach  yourselves  to  it  frankly,  and 
serve  it  as  faithfully  as  you  have  served  me. 
I  request,  and  even  command  you  to  do 
this;  therefore,  all  who  desire  leave  to  go 
to  Paris,  have  my  permission  to  do  so;  and 
those  who  remain  here,  will  do  well  to  send 
in  their  adhesion  to  the  government  of  the 
Bourbons."  On  the  day  of  his  departure 
(April  20th)  for  Elba,  having  ordered  as 
many  of  the  old  guard  as  could  be  collected 
to  be  drawn  up  to  receive  him,  on  approach- 
ing them  he  dismounted,  and  advancing 
into  the  middle  of  them — "  Soldiers  of  my 
old  guard,"  said  he,  "I  bid  you  adieu! 
During  twenty  years  I  have  ever  found  you 
in  the  path  of  honour  and  of  glory.  In  the 
last  days,  as  in  those  of  our  prosperity,  you 
have  never  ceased  to  be  models  of  bravery 
and  fidelity.  With  such  men  as  you,  our 
cause  could  never  have  been  lost;  but  the 
war  was  interminable :  it  would  have  be- 
come a  civil  war,  and  France  must  daily 
have  become  more  unhappy.  I  have,  there- 
fore, sacrificed  all  our  interests  to  those  of 
our  country.  I  depart ;  but  you  remain  to 
serve  France.  Be  faithful  to  the  new  sove- 
reign whom  France  has  chosen.  Its  happi- 
ness was  my  only  thought;  it  will  always 
be  the  object  of  my  thoughts  and  wishes. 
Lament  my  lot.  If  I  have  consented  to 
survive  myself,  it  was  because  I  might  con- 
tribute to  your  glory.  I  am  about  to  write 
the  great  deeds  we  have  done  together. 
Adieu,  my  children  !  I  would  I  could  press 
you  all  to  my  heart ;  but  I  will,  at  least, 
press  your  eagle.  Bring  hither  the  eagle  ! 
[which,  pressing  to  his  bosom,  he  embraced, 
exclaiming] — Beloved  eagle,  may  the  kisses  I 


voi,  n. 


2  E 


bestow  on  you  long  reverberate  in  the  hearts 
of  the  brave  !  Adieu,  my  children ;  once 
again,  adieu,  my  old  companions-in-arms — 
surround  me  once  more — adieu!"  This 
eloquent  and  touching,  though  Machia- 
velian  address — which  is  calculated  to  shoot, 
like  the  electric  spark,  to  the  heart  of 
the  real  soldier — was  uttered  amidst  the 
breathless  silence  and  tearful  eyes  of  the 
veterans  who  had,  for  twenty  years,  fol- 
lowed him  to  glory  and  to  conquest.  Tear- 
ing himself  from  their  embraces  and  the 
silent  expression  of  admiration  and  devo- 
tion to  his  cause  and  interests,  he  threw 
himself  into  his  carriage,  which  drove  off 
amidst  the  sobs,  tears,  and  grief  of  his 
veteran  and  devoted  soldiers. 

To  watch  and  supervise  their  once 
dreaded,  but  now,  as  they  thought,  impo- 
tent foe,  the  allies  appointed  four  delegates 
or  commissioners;  general  Roller,  on  the 
part  of  Austria,  general  Schouvaloff,  on  the 
part  of  Russia,  colonel  sir  Niel  Campbell, 
on  the  part  of  England,  and  on  the  part  of 
Prussia,  general  baron  Truchess  Waldbourg. 
Those  gentlemen,  as  also  generals  Bertrand 
and  Drouet,  accompanied  him  to  his  little 
islet  kingdom.  He  received  the  English 
with  particular  expressions  of  esteem,  saying, 
that  he  desired  to  pass  to  Elba  in  an  Eng- 
lish vessel,  and  was  pleased  to  have  the 
escort  of  an  English  officer.  "  Your 
nation,"  said  he,  "  has  an  elevated  cha- 
racter for  which  I  have  the  highest  esteem. 
I  desired  to  raise  the  French  people  to  such 

a  pitch  of  sentiment,  but "     He  ceased 

speaking  and  seemed  affected.  During  the 
commencement  of  his  journey,  he  exhibited 
an  affectation  of  publicity,  sending  for  the 
public  authorities  of  the  towns,  and  inves- 
tigating the  state  and  condition  of  their 
respective  jurisdictions.  The  cries  of  "  Vive 
1'Empereur,"  were  frequently  heard,  while 
in  several  places  the  white  cockade  and 
shouts  of  "Vive  le  Roi,"  prevailed.  But 
after  passing  the  city  of  Lyons,  he  received 
proofs  of  the  fickleness  of  the  ignorant  and 
unthinking  part  of  mankind  who  are  actu- 
ated by  the  impulse  of  the  moment,  and 
the  arts  and  delusions  of  the  agents  and 
abettors  of  existing  governmental  influence. 
At  Valence,  the  troops  drawn  out  to  receive 
him,  all  wore  the  white  cockade,  and  while 
proceeding  to  that  town,  he  accidentally  met 
Augereau.  They  both  descended  from  their 
carriages,  and  walked  together  in  confer- 
ence, on  the  road  for  several  minutes. 
On  parting  they  embraced.  But  on  enter- 
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ing  that  town  Buonaparte  had  the  morti- 
fication of  seeing  his  old  associate's  pro- 
clamation denouncing  him  as  a  butcher 
and  a  coward,  placarded  over  all  the 
walls  of  the  place.*  At  Montlimart,  he 
heard  the  last  expressions  of  regard  and 
esteem.  As  he  approached  Proven9e,  he 
was  greeted  with  execrations  and  cries  of 
"  Perish  the  tyrant !  Down  with  the 
butcher  of  our  children!"  At  Avignon, 
he  saw  his  statues  overthrown,  and  it  was 
with  difficulty  he  was  saved  from  the  popu- 
lar fury.  At  Orgon,  the  mob  brought  before 
him  his  effigy  dabbled  with  blood,  and 
topped  his  carriage  while  they  displayed  it 
before  his  eyes.  At  Calade,  the  mob  sur- 
rounded the  inn  where  the  cavalcade  had 
topped,  demanding  his  head.  In  fact,  the 
dangers  thickened  upon  him  every  step  he 
made  forwards ;  and  it  was  only  by  disguis- 
ing him  as  a  courier,  a  domestic,  or  assum- 
ing some  humble  and  unassuming  charac- 
ter, wearing  the  white  cockade  on  his  breast, 
and  ordering  the  servants  to  smoke  and  the 
commissioners  to  whistle  and  sing,  that  the 
incensed  populace  might  not  be  aware  that 
there  was  any  person  of  consequence  in 
the  carriage,  that  he  escaped  assassination. 
This  treatment  seemed  to  make  much  im- 
pression on  him.  He  even  shed  tears. 
When  the  commissioners  came  up  to  the 
post-house  at  Aix,  they  found  him  in  a 
back  room,  with  his  elbows  upon  his  knees, 
and  his  hands  on  his  forehead,  in  pro- 
found affliction.  When  he  reached  Frejus, 
on  the  27th,  he  shut  himself  up  in  a  soli- 
tary apartment,  until  the  English  frigate, 
the  Undaunted,  was  ready  to  receive  him. 
On  the  28th,  he  went  on  board  that  vessel, 
under  a  royal  salute ;  and,  during  the  pas- 
sage, he  had,  by  his  affability,  won  the 
esteem  and  admiration  of  the  whole  crew, 
except  the  boatswain,  Hinton,  a  tar  of  the 
old  school,  who  could  never  hear  his  praises, 
without  muttering  the  expressive  and  intel- 
ligible word  "Humbug!"  But  Hinton  re- 
laxed a  little  of  his  austerity  of  judgment 
when  he  had  to  return  thanks,  in  the  name 
of  the  ship's  company,  for  the  present 
of  two  hundred  louis  d'ors,  as  he  then 
wished  "  his  honour  good  health,  and  better 

*  The  commissioner  Walbourg's  version  of  the 
interview  (Itineraire  de  Buonaparte)  is  : — after  a  few 
words  had  been  interchanged,—"  I  hear  the  procla- 
mation," said  Buonaparte:  "  thou  hast  betrayed 
me."— "Sire,"  replied  Augereau,  "it  is  you  who 
have  betrayed  France  and  the  army,  by  sacrificing 
botli  to  a  frantic  spirit  of  ambition."—"  Thou  hast 
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luck  the   next  time."     But  events  proved 
poor  Hinton  to  be  no  prophet. 

On  the  4th  of  May,  the  Undaunted  arrived 
within  sight  of  Porto  Ferrajo,  and  at  two 
o'clock,  P.M.,  Buonaparte  landed,  under  a 
royal  salute,  and  proceeding  in  procession 
to  the  Hotel  de  Ville,  was  installed  in  his 
petty  kingdom  and  his  maritime  right  and 
dominion  over  twenty  miles  of  Mediterra- 
nean fluid  surface. 

The  epilogue  of  the  memorable  drama  of 
aggressive  violence  and  injustice,  and  of 
moral  retribution  and  atonement  now  re- 
mains to  be  recited. 

On  the  5th  of  April,  Louis  XVIII.  having 
been  called  to  the  throne  by  a  solemn  decree 
of  the  conservative  senate,  the  count  d'Ar- 
tois,  his  brother,  on  the  9th,  made  his  public 
entrance  into  Paris,  and  was  met  near  the 
barriers  of  Pantin,  by  the  marshals  of  France, 
with  Ney  at  their  head.  "  Monseigneur ! " 
said  N  ey,  "  we  have  served  with  zeal  a  gov- 
ernment which  commanded  us  in  the  name 
of  France;  your  highness  and  his  majesty 
will  see  with  what  fidelity  we  will  serve  our 
legitimate  king."  "Messieurs!"  replied 
the  count  d'Artois,  "  you  have  illustrated 
the  French  arms;  you  have  carried,  even 
into  countries  the  most  remote,  the  glory  of 
the  French  name;  the  king  claims  your 
exploits;  what  has  ennobled  France  can 
never  be  strange  to  him."  The  procession 
proceeded  to  N6tre  Dame,  where  the  court 
returned  thanks  for  the  restoration  of  his 
family  to  their  country. 

In  the  mean  time,  Louis  XVIII., — who, 
since  his  expatriation,  had  been  a  wanderer  in 
many  lands,  living  for  some  time  at  Verona, 
where  he  assumed  the  title  of  regent  of 
France;  then  at  Blanckenbourg;  afterwards 
at  Mittan,  in  Livonia ;  subsequently  in  Prus- 
sia; and  lastly  in  England,  passing  under 
the  name  -of  count  de  Lille  in  all  these 
places — was  on  his  way  from  England  to 
his  own  country.  On  the  27th  of  April,  he 
sailed  from  Dover,  and  landing  at  Calais, 
made  his  public  entrance  into  Paris  on  the 
3rd  of  May.  He  and  his  family  went  in 
procession  to  Notre  Dame,  where,  giv- 
ing thanks  for  their  restoration,  he  pro- 
ceeded to  the  Tuilleries,  and  was  rein- 
chosen  thyself  a  new  master,"  responded  Buonaparte. 
— "  I  have  no  account  to  render  to  you  on  that 
score,"  replied  Augereau. — "  Thou  hast  no  courage," 
continued  Buonaparte. — "  It  is  thou  hast  none,"  re- 
torted Augereau,  and  turned  his  back,  without  any 
mark  of  respect,  on  his  late  master,  whom  he  once 
worshipped  and  reverenced. 
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stated  iu  his  power  and  office  as  king  of 
France. 

By  the  dethronement  of  Buonaparte  and 
the  replacement  of  its  line  of  kings,  the 
relative  position  of  that  country  with  the 
other  states  of  Europe  required  modifica- 
tion and  re-arrangement.  This  was  accom- 
plished by  the  convention  of  Paris,  con- 
cluded April  23rd ;  and  the  treaty  of  Paris, 
signed  by  the  plenipotentiaries  of  France  on 
the  one  part  and  those  of  Great  Britain, 
Russia,  and  Prussia  on  the  other.  By  the 
convention,  it  was  provided,  that  the  French 
troops  in  Germany,  Italy,  Spain,  and  the 
Low  Countries,. should  evacuate  all  the  for- 
tresses and  countries  beyond  the  limits  of 
France  as  they  stood  on  the  1st  of  January, 
1792  ;  and  that  the  allies  should,  on  their 
cession,  evacuate  them  with  as  little  delay  as 
possible.  The  treaty  of  Paris  stipulated, 
that  France  should  be  restored  to  the  boun- 
daries she  occupied  on  the  1st  of  January, 
1792,  with  the  exception  of  various  cessions 
of  small  territories,  some  by  France  to  the 
neighbouring  powers,  and  others  to  France, 
for  the  purpose  of  the  clearer  definement  of 
her  boundaries.  Those  to  France  were  on 
the  side  of  Germany  and  the  Netherlands ; 
and  on  that  of  Savoy,  the  towns  of  Cham- 
berry,  Annecy,  Avignon,  and  the  country  of 
Venaisin  and  Montbelliard  were  to  be  in- 
cluded in  its  territories.  Among  the  other 
general  provisions  of  the  treaty  were :  that 
Germany,  Switzerland  and  Holland  were 
to  be  independent,  the  first  under  the 
guarantee  of  the  federal  union ;  the  second, 
subject  only  to  its  own  government ;  and 
the  third,  under  the  sovereignty  of  the 
house  of  Orange,  with  an  accession  of  ter- 
ritory. England  was  to  cede  the  colonies 
taken  from  France,  with  the  exception  of 
Tobago,  St.  Lucie,  and  the  Mauritius,  or  the 
Isle  of  France.  France  was  to  be  entitled 
to  form  commercial  establishments  in  the 
East  Indies,  on  condition  that  only  the 
necessary  complement  of  troops  should  be 
sent  thither  requisite  for  the  purpose  of 
police  ;  aud  her  right  of  fishing  on  the  coast 
of  Newfoundland,  and  in  the  gulf  of  La- 
brador were  secured  to  her.  Malta,  with  its 
dependencies,  was  secured  to  Great  Britain 
in  perpetuity.  From  the  most  cursory 
glance  of  the  conditions  of  the  treaty,  it 
appears  evident,  that  not  only  moderation, 
but  a  studied  delicacy,  marked  all  the 
proceedings  of  the  allied  powers,  towards 
the  feelings  of  the  French,  which  almost 
savoured  of  romantic  generosity.  They 


seemed  as  desirous  to  disguise  their  con- 
quest as  the  French  were  to  unveil  their 
defeat.  The  treasures  of  art,  their  spoils 
of  foreign  countries,  which  practice  and 
policy  loudly  demanded  should  be  restored 
to  their  true  owners,  were  confirmed  to  the 
French  nation,  in  order  to  gratify  its  vanity 
and  adorn  its  capital.  But  the  boon  of 
liberating  the  150,000  French  prisoners 
from  the  Russian  dungeons,  and  that,  too, 
before  sufficient  precautions  had  been  taken 
to  counteract  their  mischievous  propensities, 
was  a  display  of  generosity,  not  only  ques- 
tionable and  romantic,  but,  as  subsequent 
transactions  afforded  demonstrative  evidence, 
of  the  most  fatal  consequences.  Besides 
these  stipulations,  it  was  provided,  that  the 
navigation  of  the  Rhine  should  be  free; 
that  the  islands  of  Tobago,  St.  Lucie,  and 
that  part  of  St.  Domingo,  which  formerly 
belonged  to  Spain,  should  be  restored  to 
that  power ;  that  two-thirds  of  the  fleet  at 
Antwerp  should  be  restored  to  the  French, 
and  the  king  of  Holland  be  entitled  to  the 
other;  but  that  all  vessels,  particularly  the 
fleet  at  Texel,  which  had  fallen  into  the 
hands  of  the  allies  prior  to  the  amistice  of 
April  23rd,  were  to  belong  to  Holland. 

Besides  the  treaty  of  Paris,  entered  into 
between  the  allies  and  the  plenipotentiaries 
of  France,  there  was  a  secret  treaty,  to 
which  the  allies  alone  were  parties.  The 
object  of  this  treaty  was  to  provide  for  the 
disposal  of  the  immense  territories,  severed 
by  the  treaty  of  Paris  from  France,  con- 
taining 15,360,000  souls  within  the  limits 
of  the  French  empire,  and  above  16,000,000 
in  its  external  dependencies ;  and  to  dis- 
tribute them  among  the  second-rate  states 
bordering  on  France,  in  order  to  enable 
them  to  resist  any  movement  that  might  be 
made  by  that  nation,  until  the  more  power- 
ful states  could  come  to  their  assistance. 
In  a  subsequent  part  of  this  work  the  three 
documents  just  mentioned  will  be  given  in 
extenso. 

Provision  having  been  made,  as  it  was 
supposed,  for  the  future  peace  of  Europe, 
the  allies  began  to  prepare  for  their  depar- 
ture from  the  scene  of  their  conquests  and 
magnanimous  forbearance  towards  their  sub- 
dued foes.  On  the  20th  of  May,  a  grand 
review  of  the  allied  troops  took  place,  in 
and  around  Paris.  On  the  5th  of  July, 
they  left  Paris  for  England,  and  their 
armies  evacuated  the  French  territories. 
From  the  time  of  the  entrance  of  the  allies 
into  Paris  to  that  of  their  departure,  with 
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"  the  most  profound  tranquillity,  with  the 
most  absolute  protection  of  life  and  pro- 
perty, even  of  the  most  obnoxious  of  their 
former  enemies,  the  capital  of  Napoleon  was 
to  be  seen  occupied  by  the  troops  of  twenty 
different  nations,  whom  the  oppression  of  his 
government  had  roused  to  arms  from  the 
walls  of  China  to  the  pillars  of  Hercules.  As 
if  by  the  wand  of  a  mighty  enchanter,  all  the 
angry  passions,  the  fierce  contentions,  which 
had  so  long  deluged  the  world  with  blood, 
seemed  to  be  stilled ;  and  victors  and  van- 
quished sank  down  side  by  side  into  the  en- 
joyment of  repose.  Beside  the  veterans  of 
Napoleon's  old  guard,  who  still  retained, 
even  in  the  moment  of  defeat,  and  when 
surrounded  by  the  might  of  foreign  powers, 
their  martial  and  undaunted  aspect,  were  to 
be  seen  the  superb  household  troops  of 
Russia  and  Prussia;  the  splendid  cuiras- 
siers of  Austria  shone  in  glittering  steel; 
the  iron  veterans  of  Blucher  still  eyed  the 
tioops  of  France  with  jealousy,  as  if  their 
enmity  was  unappeased  even  by  the  con- 
quest of  their  enemies.  The  nomad  tribes 
of  Asia  and  the  Ukraine  were  to  be  seen  in 
every  street;  groups  of  Cossack  bivouacs  lay 
in  the  Champs-Elysees ;  the  Bashkirs  and 
Tartars  gazed  with  undisguised  avidity,  but 
restrained  hands  on  the  gorgeous  display  of 
jewellery  and  dresses  which  were  displayed 
in  the  shop  windows  to  attract  the  notice  of 
the  numerous  princes  and  potentates  who 
thronged  the  metropolis.  Every  morning 
the  noble  columns  of  the  Preobazinsky  and 
Simonefsky  guards  marched  out  of  the  bar- 
racks of  the  Ecole  Militaire,  to  exercise  on 
the  Champ  de  Mars;  at  noon,  reviews  of 
cavalry  succeeded,  and  the  earth  shook  un- 
der the  thundering  charge  of  the  Russian 
cuirassiers.  Often  in  the  evening  the  allied 
monarchs  were  to  be  seen  at  the  opera,  or 
some  of  the  theatres ;  and  the  applause  with 
which  they  were  received,  resembled  what 
might  have  been  expected  if  Napoleon  had 
returned  in  triumph  from  the  capture  of 
their  capitals."* 

On  the  4th  of  May,  lord  Wellington  reached 
the  French  capital,  whither  he  had  been 
summoned  by  lord  Castlereagh,  to  assist  in 
the  councils  of  the  allies,  and  was  received 
by  the  French  and  allied  monarchs,  as  well 
as  by  the  whole  population  of  Paris,  with 
the  highest  deference  and  honour. 

While  at  Paris  he  received  instructions 
from  the  earl  of  Liverpool  that  he  had 
been  created  an  English  duke,  and  that 

*  Alison. 
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peerages  had  been  conferred  on  sir  John 
Hope,  sir  Thomas  Graham,  sir  Stapleton 
Cotton,  sir  Rowland  Hill,  and  sir  William 
Beresford.  He  left  Paris  for  Toulouse  on 
the  10th.  Before  setting  out  for  Paris 
from  Toulouse,  which  he  did  on  the  night 
of  the  29th  of  April,  he  had  addressed  the 
following  GENERAL  ORDER,  dated — 

"Toulouse,  16th  April,  1814. 

"  The  commander  of  the  forces  takes  this 
opportunity  of  expressing  his  approbation 
of  the  conduct  of  the  army  in  general 
since  the  troops  have  passed  the  French 
'rentier,  and  of  returning  his  thanks  to 
;he  general  officers  of  the  army  in  par- 
ticular, and  to  the  officers  for  the  attention 
;hey  have  paid  to  the  discipline  of  the 
troops.  There  have  been  some  exceptions 
certainly,  which  the  commander  of  the 
brces  has  been  obliged  to  notice,  but  they 
are  principally  among  those  whose  experi- 
nce  of  the  evils  to  be  apprehended  from 
allowing  the  troops  to  ill-treat  and  plunder 
;he  inhabitants,  and  from  want  of  attention 
to  the  orders  of  the  army,  is  more  limited 
than  that  of  others.  The  commander  of 
the  forces  trusts,  that  the  officers  of  the 
army  are  aware  of  the  advantages  that 
save  been  derived  from  the  good  conduct 
of  the  troops;  and  that  they  will  never 
"orget,  that  it  is  as  much  their  duty  to- 
wards their  own  country  and  the  troops 
under  their  command,  to  prevent  them 
Prom  ill-treating  and  injuring  the  people 
inhabiting  the  country  become  the  theatre 
of  the  operations  of  the  war,  as  to  set  them 
the  example  of  courage  and  conduct,  and  to 
lead,  animate,  and  direct  them  when  opposed 
to  the  enemy  in  the  field. — WELLINGTON." 

The  position  of  those  powers  who  had 
contributed  to  punish  the  crimes  and  con- 
fine the  ambition  of  the  greatest  military 
despot  that  had  ever  trampled  on  the  rights 
of  nations,  and  the  happiness  of  man  was 
now  a  proud  one :  that  of  England  pre- 
eminently so.  The  standards  of  northern 
Europe  had  been  planted  in  the  squares 
of  Paris ;  the  British  flag  had  waved  in 
the  market-places  of  Bordeaux  and  Tou- 
louse; and  the  banners  of  Spain  and  Por- 
tugal were  floating  calmly  on  the  plains  of 
northern  France. 

Such  were  the  brilliant  results  of  Eng- 
land's long  and  honourable  struggle  with 
that  stern  and  tyrannous  power  which  had 
overshadowed  Europe,  and  by  which  Bri- 
tain, as  the  strong  and  sacred  asylum  of 
liberty,  was  regarded  with  intense  hatred. 
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As  has  been  before  said,  the  duke  of  "Wel- 
lington, in  consequence  of  sir  Charles 
Stuart's  mission  to  him  at  Toulouse,  with 
the  appointment  of  ambassador  to  the  court 
of  France,  and  lord  Castlereagh's  request 
of  his  presence  at  Paris  to  aid  with  his 
counsel  the  deliberations  relative  to  the 
treaty  of  Paris,  he  proceeded  to  the  French 
capital,  where  he  arrived  on  the  4th  of  May. 
While  there  he  was  meditating  the  best 
means  of  allaying  the  animosities  which 
were  actuating  the  various  parties  and  fac- 
tions in  Spain  who  were  infuriated  against 
each  other.  The  liberates  were  ardent  in  be- 
half of  the  democratic  constitution  of  Cadiz ; 
the  royalists  were  in  favour  of  absolutism,  or 
the  resuscitation  of  the  old  arbitrary  mon- 
archy, and  had  carried  their  aversion  to 
liberalism  and  enlightenment  to  so  high  a 
pitch  that  they  had  committed  to  the  flames 
or  broken  to  pieces  every  symbol  of  liberty, 
and  had  celebrated  their  destruction  by  a 
high  mass.  The  duke,  desirous  of  reconcil- 
ing the  hostile  parties,  and  of  disposing 
them  to  consult  the  peace  and  happiness  of 
their  country,  determined  to  visit  Madrid. 
In  a  letter,  dated  Paris,  9th  May,  addressed 
to  lord  Liverpool,  he  says,  "  I  return  to  the 
army  to-morrow  in  order  to  carry  into  ex- 
ecution the  convention  with  the  French 
government,  and  the  orders  of  the  govern- 
ment for  the  expedition,  [viz.,  the  American 
expedition,  which,  from  the  burning  of  the 
public  buildings  by  general  Ross  at  Wash- 
ington, was  disgraceful  to  British  arms.] 
I  purpose  to  go  to  Madrid,  in  order  to  try 
whether  I  cannot  prevail  on  all  parties  to 
be  more  moderate,  and  to  adopt  a  constitu- 
tion more  likely  to  be  practicable,  and  to 
contribute  to  the  peace  and  happiness  of 
the  nation."  Again,  in  a  letter  dated  Tou- 
louse, May  5th,  he  says,  "  I  arrived  here 
the  day  before  yesterday,  and  shall  set  out 
the  day  after  to-morrow  for  Madrid.  Things 
are  getting  on  very  fast,  and  the  army  have 
already  taken  different  sides;  O'Donnell 
and  Elio  for  the  king,  the  former  bavins; 

*  • 

issued  a  very  violent  proclamation,  and 
Freyre  and  the  principe  de  Anglona  for  the 
constitution.  I  think,  however,  I  can  keep 
them  both  quiet ;  I  shall  be  at  Madrid  about 
the  22nd." 

VOL.   II.  2  E  2 


The  duke  quitted  Paris  on  the  10th  May 
for  Toulouse,  where,  remaining  four  days  for 
the  purpose  of  superintending  the  march 
and  embarkation  of  the  twelve  thousand 
troops  to  be  transported  to  North  America, 
he  repaired  to  Madrid,  when  Ferdinand 
confirmed  all  the  honours  which  had  been 
conferred  on  him  by  the  cortes,  and  created 
him  captain-general  of  Spain.  While  in 
this  capital,  in  a  letter  to  sir  Charles  Stew- 
art, dated  25th  May,  he  says,  "You  will 
have  heard  of  the  extraordinary  circum- 
stances here,  though,  not  probably,  with 
surprise.  Nothing  can  be  more  popular 
than  the  king  and  his  measures,  as  far  as 
they  have  gone,  to  the  overthrow  of  the 
constitution.  The  imprisonment  of  the 
liberates  is  thought  by  some,  I  believe,  with 
justice,  unnecessary;  and  it  is  certainly 
highly  impolitic,  but  it  is  liked  by  the  peo- 
ple at  large.  Since  the  act  of  rigour  [i.e., 
his  violation  of  all  his  solemn  promises  to 
adhere  to  the  letter  of  the  constitution] 
which  has  placed  Ferdinand  on  the  throne, 
unshackled  by  the  constitution,  nothing  of 
any  kind  has  been  done  either  for  the 
formation  of  a  new  system,  or  for  any  other 
purpose ;  as  far  as  I  can  judge  it  is  not  in- 
tended to  do  any  thing.  I  entertain  a  very 
favourable  opinion  of  the  king,  from  what  I 
have  seen  of  him,  but  not  of  his  ministers. 
I  think  that  they  might  have  managed 
things  better  than  they  have ;  and  as  they 
were,  or  ought  to  have  been,  certain  of  ac- 
complishing their  object,  they  ought  to  have 
chosen  a  less  objectionable  mode ;  and  they 
appear  to  have  been  little  aware  of  the  na- 
ture and  difficulties  of  their  situation. 
I  have  accomplished  my  object  in  coming 
here;  that  is,  I  think  there  will  be  no 
civil  war  at  present,  and  I  purpose  to  set 
out  on  my  return  on  the  5th  June."  In 
another  letter  he  says :  "  of  the  ministers 
of  Ferdinand,  it  is  quite  obvious  to  me, 
that  unless  we  can  turn  them  entirely 
from  their  schemes,  or  can  attain  their 
objects  for  them,  they  will  throw  them- 
selves into  the  arms  of  the  French  coute 
qui  coute;  and  I  am  anxious  for  an  early 
settlement  of  these  points,  because  we  have 
the  ball  at  our  feet,  having  no  French 
minister  here  to  counteract  us,  and  the 
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nation,  as  far  as  we  have  anything  to  say 
to  the  matter,  being  evidently  in  favour 
of  the  alliance  with  England.  But  the 
fact  is,  that  there  are  no  public  men  in 
this  country  who  are  acquainted  either  with 
the  interests  or  the  wishes  of  the  country, 
and  they  are  so  slow  in  their  motions  that 
it  is  impossible  to  do  anything  with  them. 

The  duke,  finding  that  the  king  and  his 
ministers,    though    they   treated   him    with 
the   utmost   courtesy,  were  but   little   dis- 
posed to  listen  to  his  suggestions,  adopted 
the  argument  of  all  others  most  likely  to 
prevail  with   Spaniards ;    he  assured   them 
that,  until  they  had  settled  their   internal 
affairs  on  a  liberal  basis,  the  English  gov- 
ernment would  not  furnish  even  the  unex- 
pended part  of   the  subsidy  for  the  year, 
much   less   afford   them   any  fresh  aid,  or 
even  permit  the  raising  of  money  by  way 
of   loan  in   England.      This  obtained   fair 
promises  of   amendment.     When  he  came 
to  the  discussion  of  foreign  policy  he  found 
the  Spanish  ministers  equally  untractable. 
They   hinted   their   hopes,   that  Spain,  by 
making  an  alliance  offensive  and  defensive 
with    the    restored    Bourbon    dynasty    of 
France,    might    resume    the   position    she 
held   among   nations   in   the   time   of    the 
emperor    Charles   the   Fifth.      They    even 
talked  of  a  war   with  England.     To  con- 
vince them  of  the  mischief  and  impolicy 
of  their  intentions,  before  quitting  Madrid, 
he  addressed  the  following  MEMORANDUM — 
as  distinguished  for  its  sound  commercial 
knowledge,  as  for  its  enlightened  and  liberal 
political  policy — to  Ferdinand,  to  open  the 
eyes   of  himself  and   his  ministers  to  the 
real   interests   of  their    country   as   to   its 
foreign  policy. 

"The  Spanish  nation  having  been  en- 
gaged for  six  years  in  one  of  the  most 
terrible  and  disastrous  contests  by  which 
any  nation  was  ever  afflicted,  its  territory 
having  been  entirely  occupied  by  the  enemy, 
the  country  torn  to  pieces  by  internal  di- 
visions, its  ancient  constitution  having  been 
destroyed,  and  vain  attempts  made  to  es- 
tablish a  new  one;  its  marine,  its  com- 
merce, and  revenue  entirely  annihilated 
its  colonies  in  a  state  of  rebellion,  anc 
nearly  lost  to  the  mother  country ;  it  be- 
comes a  question  for  serious  consideration 
what  line  of  policy  should  be  adopted  by  his 
majesty  upon  his  happy  restoration  to  hi; 
throne  and  authority. 

"  In  considering  this  question,  I  shall  lay 
aside  all  national  partialities  and  preiudices 
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nd  I  shall  go  so  far  as  to  admit  what 
leither  his  majesty  nor  the  people  of  Spain 
yill  be  disposed  to  admit,  that  the  conduct 
which  Great  Britain  has  held  during  the 
rar  is  to  be  put  entirely  out  of  the  question; 
,nd  that  his  majesty  has  the  right,  not  only 
n  fact,  but  in  justice,  to  choose  between 
tie  lines  of  policy  and  alliance  which  may 
>e  offered  to  his  acceptance.  The  restora- 
ion  of  the  ancient  government  in  France  is 
ertainly  a  new  feature  in  the  political 
ituation  of  the  whole  world ;  and  it  is  but 
air  to  give  due  weight  to  this  event  in  a 
onsideratiun  of  the  affairs  of  Spain. 

Spain,  like  Great  Britain,  is  essentially 
onfined   within    what   may    be   called    its 
latural  limits.     His  majesty  cannot  hope 
o  hold  a  dominion  beyond  those  limits  for 
any  length  of  time,  or  to  possess  an  influence 
which  the  natural  strength  of  his  govern- 
ment would  not  otherwise  give  him.      In 
he  last  century,  by  a  particular  chain  of 
circumstances,  Spain  was  enabled  to  esta- 
jlish  a  part  of  the  royal  family  in  Italy. 
But,   however   close    the   relationship    still 
existing  between  the  reigning  house  in  Spain, 
and  those  branches  of  it,  they  have  been 
of  but  little  use  to  Spain  in.  the   various 
wars  which  have  occurred  since  that  period 
n  the  last  and  present  centuries.     Those 
jowers,   like   others,    have   necessarily   fol- 
owed  the  system  which  best  suited  their 
own  interests;   and  have  adhered  to  Spain 
only  in  the  instances  in  which  this  adhesion 
was  likely  to  be  beneficial  to  themselves. 
This  is  owing  to  the  peninsular  situation  of 
Spain,  and  affords  the  strongest  practical 
proof   how  little   it  suits   the  interests   of 
Spain  to  push  political  objects  beyond  the 
boundary  of  her   natural   limits.      If  this 
were  not  true,  it  will  be  adrnitted  that  the 
first  object  for  every  rational  government  to 
attend  to  is  the   internal   interests  of  the 
country  under  its  charge;  and  this  object  is 
to  be  preferred  doubly  when,  as  it  happens, 
the  state  of  Europe  at  the  moment  renders 
probable  a  long  peace. 

"There  is  no  doubt,  then,  that  the  objects 
of  his  majesty  will  be  the  amelioration  of 
the  internal  situation  of  his  kingdom,  the 
restoration  of  its  marine,  its  commerce,  and 
revenue,  and  the  settlement  of  its  colonies. 
Supposing  France,  under  its  new  govern- 
ment, to  be  more  capable  or  better  disposed 
than  Great  Britain  to  forward  his  majesty's 
objects  abroad,  which  may  be  doubted,  it 
remains  to  be  seen  which  of  the  powers  is 
most  likely  to  forward  the  objects  of  his  in- 
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ternal  government,  and  to  enable  him  to 
restore  his  monarchy  to  its  ancient  splen- 
dour. France,  like  all  the  other  nations  of 
Europe,  has  suffered  considerably  by  the 
war,  and  is  now  but  little  capable  of  giving 
his  majesty  the  assistance  which  he  requires 
for  the  attainment  of  any  of  the  objects  for 
which  assistance  is  wanted. 

"  Notwithstanding  the  restoration  of  the 
ancient  government  in  France,  this  country 
will  not  easily  forget  the  injuries  which  it 
has  received  from  the  French  armies ;  and 
the  unpopularity  which  will  attend  an  al- 
liance with  France,  connected,  as  it  probably 
will  be,  with  a,  dereliction  of  the  alliance 
with  Great  Britain,  will  greatly  increase  the 
difficulties  of  his  Majesty's  situation.  The 
revival  of  the  commerce  of  Spain  is  an 
object  of  the  utmost  importance,  not  only 
for  the  people,  but  for  the  government 
itself;  but  there  is  no  doubt  that  the  com- 
merce with  the  richer  country  (Great  Britain) 
will  be  far  more  profitable  than  that  with 
the  poorer ;  particularly  in  those  articles  in 
which  consist  principally  the  riches  of  Spain. 
The  cheapness  also,  and  the  goodness,  in 
respect  to  their  price,  of  all  the  manufactures 
of  Great  Britain,  are  an  additional  inducement 
to  prefer  them,  as  they  will  bear  on  im- 
portation larger  duties  than  those  of  any 
other  country.  It  must  besides  be  observed 
that  some  commercial  arrangement  with 
Great  Britain  is  most  desirable  to  Spain;  as, 
till  such  a  one  is  made,  it  will  be  impossible 
to  prevent  the  contraband  trade  which  is 
now  carried  on,  so  much  to  the  prejudice  of 
that  country. 

"But  the  principal  object  for  the  attention 
of  the  king's  government  at  the  present 
moment  is  the  settlement  of  the  colonies. 
The  only  mode  of  effecting  any  desirable 
arrangement  is,  that  the  Spanish  govern- 
ment should  open  themselves  entirely  upon 
the  question,  and  come  to  a  clear  under- 
standing with  Great  Britain.  It  may  be 
depended  upon  that,  if  Spain  is  cordially  and 
intimately  connected  with  Great  Britain, 
the  British  ministers  are  too  well  acquainted 
with  the  interests  of  their  country  to  think 
of  risking  their  connexion  with  Spain  for  a 
little  more  of  the  trade  to  the  Spanish 
colonies  in  America.  They  may  be  of 
opinion  that,  under  existing  circumstances, 
it  is  desirable  for  Spain  to  alter  the  nature 
of  her  connexion  with  her  colonies,  and  to 
hold  them  as  dependent  or  federated  states, 
rather  than  as  colonies  ;  and  they  may  wish 
that  the  king's  subjects  should  participate 


in  the  supposed  benefits  of  this  commerce ; 
but  they  cannot  oppose  the  right  which  the 
Spanish  government  have  to  make  such  ar- 
rangements upon  those  points  as  they  may 
think  most  beneficial  to  their  own  interests; 
and  a  good  understanding  once  established, 
Great  Britain  will  cordially  support  those 
arrangements  to  the  utmost  of  her  power. 

"  But  besides  those  difficulties  which  must 
occur  in  the  settlement  with  the  colonies, 
from  the  want  of  a  firm  alliance  and  good 
understanding  with  the  British  government 
on  that  subject,  which  may  be  attributed  to 
his  Majesty's  subjects,  there  are  others  of 
far  greater  magnitude,  which  are  to  be 
attributed  to  the  United  States.  It  will  not 
be  denied  that,  in  the  existing  state  of  the 
finances  of  Spain  and  of  her  marine,  his 
majesty  could  not  hope  to  coerce  the  go- 
vernment of  the  United  States,  either  to  do 
his  majesty  justice  in  regard  to  parts  of  his 
territories  in  America  which  they  have  un- 
unjustifiably  seized,  or  to  refrain  from  aiding 
and  abetting  the  rebellion  of  his  subjects  in 
the  colonies.  These  objects  can  be  effected 
only  by  the  interference  of  the  British 
government ;  and  it  may  be  depended  upon, 
that,  however  interested  Great  Britain  may 
be  to  prevent  the  growth  of  the  power  of 
the  United  States,  the  British  ministers  will 
not  increase  the  difficulties  of  their  peace 
with  that  power  by  introducing  into  the  ne- 
gotiations questions  on  Spanish  interests,  if 
there  should  not  be  a  clear  and  decided 
understanding  between  his  majesty  and  the 
prince  regent  on  all  points,  not  only  re- 
garding America,  but  Europe;  and  that  they 
should  be  quite  certain  that  under  no  cir- 
cumstances will  Great  Britain  again  see 
Spain  in  alliance  with  her  rivals  in  Europe, 
or  in  the  ranks  of  her  enemies. 

"It  appears,  then,  that  all  the  domestic 
interests  of  Spain  are  most  likely  to  be 
promoted  by  a  good  understanding  and  ce- 
menting the  alliance  with  Great  Britain; 
and  the  more  minutely  this  part  of  the 
subject  is  viewed,  the  more  clearly  will  it 
appear  that  such  understanding  is  desirable, 
if  not  necessary  to  Spain.  The  finances  of 
Spain  are  in  the  utmost  disorder,  the  revenue 
is  unproductive,  if  not  nearly  destroyed,  and 
is,  at  all  events,  quite  unequal  to  the  ex- 
penses. But,  before  those  expenses  can 
even  be  reduced  by  the  reduction  of  the 
military  establishments,  money  must  be 
found  to  pay  the  arrears  of  the  army.  The 
various  political  events  which  have  occurred 
must  have  shaken  the  credit  of  the  Spanish 
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government;  and,  even  if  the  government 
had  credit,  there  is  but  little  money  in  the 
country  which  could  be  borrowed  as  a  re- 
source. England  alone  can  be  looked  to  for 
assistance  in  this  respect. 

"It  cannot  be  expected,  however,  that 
the  British  government  will  come  forward 
with  the  resources  of  the  British  nation  to 
aid  his  majesty,  if  they  are  not  certain  of 
the  line  of  policy  which  his  majesty  will 
adopt  both  in  America  and  in  Europe; 
neither  will  it  be  in  their  power  to  give  that 
aid  which  every  well-wisher  of  his  majesty 
would  wish  to  see  afforded,  if  his  majesty 
should  not  at  an  early  period  carry  into 
execution  his  gracious  promises  made  to  his 
subjects  in  his  decree  of  the  4th  of  May ; 
and  if  some  steps  should  not  be  taken  to 
prove  to  the  world  the  necessity  and  justice 
of  the  numerous  arrests  which  attended  his 
majesty's  restoration  to  his  throne,  or  for 
the  release  of  the  innocent  and  the  judicial 
trial  of  the  guilty. 

"  All  nations  are  interested  in  these  mea- 
sures, but  Great  Britain  in  particular ;  and 
the  nature  of  the  British  constitution,  and 
the  necessity  which  the  government  are 
under  of  guiding  their  measures  in  a  great 
degree  by  the  wishes  and  sentiments  of  the 
people,  must  prevent  them  from  giving  aid 
to  his  majesty  in  money,  or  from  giving 
countenance  to  the  endeavours  which  may 
be  made  to  raise  money  by  loan  in  England, 
at  least  till  the  world  shall  be  convinced  by 
experience  of  the  sincerity  of  his  majesty's 
professions  in  regard  to  his  own  subjects, 
and  of  his  desire  to  unite  his  interests  with 
those  of  the  British  government. 

"Great  Britain  is  materially  interested  in 
the  prosperity  and  greatness  of  Spain,  and  a 
good  understanding  and  close  alliance  with 
Spain  is  highly  important  to  her ;  and  she 
will  make  sacrifices  to  obtain  it :  and  there 
is  no  act  of  kindness  which  may  not  be 
expected  from  such  an  ally.  But  it  cannot 
be  expected  from  Great  Britain,  that  she 
will  take  any  steps  for  the  firm  establish- 
ment of  a  government  which  she  shall  see 
in  a  fair  way  of  connecting  itself  with  her 
rival,  and  of  eventually  becoming  her  enemy; 
like  other  nations,  she  must  by  prudence 
and  foresight  provide  for  her  own  interests 
by  other  modes,  if  circumstances  should 
prevent  his  majesty  from  connecting  himself 
with  Great  Britain,  as  it  appears  by  the 
reasoning  in  this  memorandum  is  desirable 
to  him." 

Before  leaving  Madrid,  the  duke  drew  up 
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the  following  paper  on  the  organization  of  the 
Spanish  troops,  and  gave  it  to  the  minister 
at  war :  — 

"  To  His  Excellency  the  Minister  at  "War, 
Madrid. — In  my  dispatch  of  the  17th  March 
last,  I  recommended  that  the  infantry  should 
be  formed  into  regiments,  each  regiment 
being  of  two  battalions,  and  each  battalion 
of  six  companies,  of  from  100  to  150  men. 
It  would  be  a  more  economical  arrange- 
ment, and  would  suit  better  the  political 
situation  of  Spain  and  its  relations  with 
its  colonies,  if  the  Spanish  infantry  were 
formed  into  regiments,  each  consisting  of 
three,  or  even  four  battalions,  and  each  bat- 
talion of  six  companies;  the  regiment  to  be 
commanded  by  a  colonel,  and  each  of  the 
battalions  by  a  lieutenant-colonel  or  major ; 
and  this  system  might  afford  the  best  means 
of  settling  the  questions  about  the  rank  and 
commissions  of  the  officers  adverted  to  in 
my  dispatch  of  October  or  November,  writ- 
ten from  Vera.  The  government  would 
then  have  it  in  their  power  to  send  upon 
service  either  one,  two,  or  three  battalions 
of  each  regiment ;  keeping  at  the  dep6t,  for 
the  formation  of  recruits,  one;  and  those  of 
the  others  not  employed  on  service  would 
conduct  from  the  depot  to  the  battalions  in 
the  field  such  of  the  recruits  as  might  be 
destined  for  them." 

On  the  5th  of  June,  having  previously 
resigned  his  command  of  the  Spanish 
armies,  the  duke  quitted  Madrid ;  on  the 
10th,  reached  Bordeaux,  where  he  reviewed 
the  English  troops,  and  made  arrangements 
for  the  evacuation  of  the  French  territory, 
according  to  the  provisions  of  the  treaty 
of  Paris.  On  the  14th  of  June,  he  finally 
took  leave  of  tlje  army,  leaving  lord  Dal- 
housie  to  superintend  the  embarkation  of 
the  infantry,  directing,  by  virtue  of  arrange- 
ments previously  entered  into  with  the 
French  minister  at  war,  that  the  cavalry  were 
to  march  through  France  for  embarkation 
at  ports  in  the  English  channel.  Previous 
to  his  departure,  he  addressed  the  following 
order  of  thanks  to  the  troops,  which  pre- 
sents a  remarkable  contrast  to  the  inflated 
addresses  by  which  Buonaparte  flattered 
and  nourished  the  vanity  and  passions  of 
the  French  troops  : — 

"Adjutant-General's  Office, 

"Bordeaux,  14th  June,  1814. 

"  G.  O. — The  commander  of  the  forces 
being  upon  the  point  of  returning  to  Eng- 
land, again  takes  this  opportunity  of  congra- 
tulating the  army  on  the  recent  events  that 
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have  restored  peace  to  their  country  and  to 
the  world.  The  share  which  the  British 
army  have  had  in  producing  those  events, 
and  the  high  character  with  which  the 
army  will  quit  this  country,  must  be  equally 
satisfactory  to  every  individual  belonging 
to  it,  as  they  are  to  the  commander  of  the 
forces;  and  he  trusts  that  the  troops  will 
continue  the  same  good  conduct  to  the  last. 
The  commander  of  the  forces  once  more 
requests  the  army  to  accept  his  thanks. 


Although  circumstances  may  alter  the  rela- 
tions in  which  he  has  stood  towards  them 
for  some  years,  so  much  to  his  satisfaction, 
he  assures  them  he  will  never  cease  to  feel 
the  warmest  interest  in  their  welfare  and 
honour;  and  that  he  will  be  at  all  times 
happy  to  be  of  any  service  to  those  to 
whose  conduct,  discipline,  and  gallantry, 
their  country  is  so  much  indebted. 

"  (Signed)       E.  M.  PAKENHAM,  A.G." 


THE  DUKE'S  ARRIVAL  IN  ENGLAND. 


EARLY  on  the  morning  of  the  23rd  of  June, 
the  duke  landed  at  Dover,  and  was  carried 
in  triumph  on  the  shoulders  of  the  boatmen 
and  other  mariners  who  had  assembled  on 
the  beach  to  receive  him,  to  the  Ship 
hotel.  On  leaving  Dover  he  proceeded 
direct  to  London.  As  his  carriage  drove 
over  Westminster  bridge,  and  up  Parlia- 
ment-street, he  was  recognised  with  shouts 
of  admiration  and  welcome.  After  a  short 
interview  with  his  family,  he  proceeded  to 
Portsmouth,  where  he  was  enthusiastically 
greeted  by  all  classes  of  people,  and  received 
by  the  prince  regent  and  his  guests,  the 
emperor  of  Russia  and  the  king  of  Prussia, 
with  the  highest  respect. 

On  the  28th  of  June,  he  was  introduced 
into  the  house  of  lords,  by  the  dukes  of 
Richmond  and  Beaufort,  and  after  having 
taken  the  oaths,  and  signed  the  test-rolls, 
and  his  various  patents  of  baron,  viscount, 
earl,  marquis,  and  duke,  had  been  read,  the 
duke  took  his  seat,  when  the  lord  chancel- 
lor Eldon  arose,  and  thus  addressed  him — 
"  My  lord  duke  of  Wellington,  I  have  re- 
ceived the  commands  of  this  house,  which, 
I  am  persuaded,  has  witnessed  with  infinite 
satisfaction  your  grace's  personal  introduc- 
tion into  this  august  assembly,  to  return 
your  grace  the  thanks  and  acknowledgments 
of  this  house,  for  your  great  and  eminent 
services  to  your  king  and  country.  In  the 
execution  of  these  commands,  I  cannot  for- 
bear to  call  the  especial  attention  of  all  who 
hear  me  to  a  fact  in  your  grace's  life,  singu- 
lar, I  believe,  in  the  history  of  the  country, 
and  infinitely  honourable  to  your  grace, 
that  you  have  manifested,  upon  your  first 
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entrance  into  this  house,  your  right,  under 
various  grants,  to  all  the  dignities  in  the 
peerage  of  this  realm  which  the  crown  can 
confer.  These  dignities  have  been  con- 
ferred at  various  periods,  but  in  the  short 
compass  of  little  more  than  four  years,  for 
great  public  services,  occurring  in  rapid 
succession,  claiming  the  favour  of  the  crown, 
influenced  by  its  sense  of  justice  to  your 
grace  and  the  country;  and  on  no  one  oc- 
casion in  which  the  crown  has  thus  rewarded 
your  merits  have  the  houses  of  parliament 
been  inattentive  to  your  demands  upon  the 
gratitude  of  the  country.  Upon  all  such 
occasions  they  have  offered  to  your  grace 
their  acknowledgments  and  thanks,  the 
highest  honours  they  could  bestow. 

"  I  decline  all  attempts  to  state  your 
grace's  eminent  merits  in  your  military 
character;  to  represent  those  brilliant  ac- 
tions, those  illustrious  achievements,  which 
have  attached  immortality  to  the  name  of 
Wellington,  and  which  have  given  to  this 
country  a  degree  of  glory  unexampled  in 
the  annals  of  this  kingdom.  In  thus  acting, 
I  believe  I  best  consult  the  feelings  which 
evince  your  grace's  title  to  the  character  of 
a  truly  great  and  illustrious  man. 

"  My  duty  to  this  house  cannot  but  make 
me  most  anxious  not  to  fall  short  of  the 
expectation  which  the  house  may  have 
formed  as  to  the  execution  of  what  may 
have  been  committed  to  me  on  this  great 
occasion;  but  the  most  anxious  considera- 
tion which  I  have  given  to  the  nature  of 
that  duty  has  convinced  me  that  I  cannot 
more  effectually  do  justice  to  the  judgment 
of  the  house,  than  by  referring  your  grace 
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to  the  terms  and  language  in  which  the 
house  has  so  repeatedly  expressed  its  own 
sense  of  the  distinguished  and  consummate 
wisdom  and  judgment,  the  skill  and  ability, 
the  prompt  energy,  the  indefatigable  exer- 
tion, the  perseverance,  the  fortitude,  and 
the  valour,  by  which  the  victories  of  Vimiero, 
Talavera,  Salamanca,  and  Vittoria,  were 
achieved;  by  which  the  sieges  of  Ciudad 
Rodrigo  and  Badajos  were  gloriously  ter- 
minated ;  by  which  the  deliverance  of  Por- 
tugal was  effectuated;  by  which  the  ever- 
memorable  establishment  of  the  allied  armies 
on  the  frontiers  of  France  was  accomplished ; 
armies  pushing  forward,  in  the  glory  of 
victory  at  Orthes,  to  the  occupation  of  Bor- 
deaux. 

"  These  achievements,  in  their  immediate 
consequence  infinitely  beneficial  to  the  com- 
mon cause,  have,  in  their  final  results, 
secured  the  peace,  prosperity,  and  glory  of 
this  country;  whilst  your  grace's  example 
has  animated  to  great  exertions  the  other 
nations  of  Europe — exertions  rescuing  them 
from  tyranny,  and  restoring  them  to  inde- 
pendence, by  which  there  has  been  ulti- 
mately established  among  all  the  nations  of 
Europe,  that  balance  of  power,  which,  giving 
sufficient  strength  to  every  nation,  provides 
that  no  nation  shall  be  too  strong. 

"  I  presume  not  to  trespass  upon  the 
house  by  representing  the  personal  satisfac- 
tion which  I  have  derived  from  being  the 
honoured  instrument  of  conveying  to  your 
grace  the  acknowledgments  and  thanks  of 
this  house  on  every  occasion  on  which 
they  have  been  offered  to  your  grace,  or  by 
endeavouring  to  represent  the  infinite  grati- 
fication which  I  enjoy  in  thus  offering,  on 
the  behalf  of  the  house,  on  this  day  to  your 
grace  in  person,  those  acknowledgments  and 
those  thanks.  Your  grace  is  now  called  to 
aid  hereafter,  by  your  wisdom  and  judg- 
ment, the  great  council  of  that  nation,  to 
the  peace,  prosperity,  and  glory  of  which 
your  grace  has  already  so  essentially  con- 
tributed; and  I  tender  your  grace,  now 
taking  your  seat  in  this  house,  in  obedience 
to  its  commands,  the  thanks  of  the  house 
in  the  words  of  its  resolution : — That  the 
thanks  of  this  house  be  given  to  field-mar- 
shal tlje  duke  of  Wellington,  on  his  return 
from  his  command  abroad,  for  his  eminent 
and  unremitting  service  to  his  majesty  and 
to  the  public,'' 

The  duke  made  the  following  dignified 
and  modest  reply  :— «  My  lords,  I  have  to  ' 
perform  a  duty  to  which  I  feel  myself  very  ! 
,'*  I  ^ 


inadequate,  to  return  your  lordships  my 
thanks  for  this  fresh  mark  of  your  approba- 
tion of  my  conduct  and  of  your  favour.  I 
assure  your  lordships  that  I  am  entirely 
overcome  by  the  honours  which  have  been 
conferred  upon  me,  and  by  the  favour  with 
which  I  have  been  received  in  this  country 
by  the  prince  regent,  by  your  lordships,  and 
by  the  public. 

"  In  truth,  my  lords,  when  I  reflect  upon 
the  advantages  which  I  enjoyed  in  the  con- 
fidence reposed  in  me,  and  the  support 
afforded  by  the  government,  and  by  his 
royal  highness  the  commander-in-chief,  in 
the  cordial  assistance  which  I  invariably 
received  upon  all  occasions  from  my  gallant 
friends  the  general  officers  of  the  army,  who 
are  an  honour  to  their  country,  the  gallantry 
and  discipline  of  the  troops,  and  in  the 
manner  in  which  I  was  encouraged  and 
excited  to  exertion  by  the  protection  and 
gracious  favour  of  the  prince,  I  cannot  but 
consider  that,  however  great  the  difficulties 
with  which  I  had  to  contend,  the  means  to 
contend  with  them  were  equal  to  overcome 
them ;  and  I  am  apprehensive  that  I  shall 
not  be  found  so  deserving  of  your  favour  as 
I  wish. 

"  If,  however,  my  merit  is  not  great,  my 
gratitude  is  unbounded;  and  I  can  only 
assure  your  lordships  that  you  will  always 
find  me  ready  to  serve  his  majesty  to  the 
utmost  of  my  ability  in  any  capacity  in 
which  my  services  can  be  at  all  useful  to 
this  great  country." 

The  house  of  commons  having  voted  the 
duke  £500,000  for  his  services,  also  passed 
a  vote  of  thanks,  and  appointed  a  deputation 
of  the  members  to  wait  on  him  with  it.  The 
duke  signified  his  desire  to  wait  on  the 
house  to  return  thanks.  Permission  having 
been  granted,  on  the  1st  of  July  he  went  to 
the  house  for  the  purpose,  and  on  his  en- 
trance, all  the  members  uncovered,  rose, 
and  enthusiastically  cheered  him,  at  the 
same  time  the  speaker  invited  him  to  be 
seated.  In  a  few  minutes  he  rose,  and 
taking  off  his  hat,  spoke  as  follows  : — 

"  Mr.  Speaker,  I  was  anxious  to  be  per- 
mitted to  attend  this  house,  in  order  to 
return  my  thanks  in  person  for  the  honour 
they  have  done  me  in  deputing  a  committee 
of  their  members  to  congratulate  me  on 
my  return  to  this  country ;  and  this,  after 
the  house  had  animated  my  exertions  by 
their  applause  upon  every  occasion  which 
appeared  to  merit  their  approbation,  and 
after  they  had  filled  up  the  measure  of  their 
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favours  by  conferring  upon  me,  at  the 
recommendation  of  the  prince  regent,  the 
noblest  gift  that  any  subject  had  ever 
received. 

"  I  hope  it  will  not  be  deemed  presump- 
tuous in  me  to  take  this  opportunity  of 
expressing  my  admiration  of  the  great 
efforts  made  by  this  house  and  the  country, 
at  a  moment  of  unexampled  pressure  and 
difficulty,  in  order  to  support  the  great 
scale  of  operations  by  which  the  contest 
was  brought  to  so  fortunate  a  termination. 
By  the  wise  policy  of  parliament,  the  govern- 
ment was  enabled  to  give  the  necessary  sup- 
port to  the  operations  which  were  carried 
on  under  my  direction ;  and  I  was  encour- 
aged by  the  confidence  reposed  in  me  by  his 
majesty's  ministers  and  by  the  commander- 
in-chief,  by  the  gracious  favour  of  his  royal 
highness  the  prince  regent,  and  by  the 
reliance  which  I  had  on  the  support  of  my 
gallant  friends,  the  general  officers  of  the 
army — and  on  the  bravery  of  the  officers 
and  troops,  to  carry  on  the  operations  in 
such  a  manner  as  to  acquire  for  me  those 
marks  of  the  approbation  of  this  house,  for 
which  I  have  now  the  honour  to  make  my 
humble  acknowledgments. 

"  Sir,  it  is  impossible  for  me  to  express 
the  gratitude  which  I  feel;  I  can  only 
assure  the  house  that  I  shall  always  be 
ready  to  serve  his  majesty  in  any  capacity 
in  which  my  services  can  be  deemed  useful, 
with  the  same  zeal  for  my  country  which 
has  already  acquired  for  me  the  approba- 
tion of  this  house." 

This  speech  was  received  with  loud  cheers, 
at  the  end  of  which  the  Speaker,  who  had 
sat  covered  during  its  delivery,  rose,  and 
thus  addressed  his  grace  : — 

"  My  lord,  since  last  I  had  the  honour  of 
addressing  you  from  this  place,  a  series  of 
eventful  years  has  elapsed ;  but  none  with- 
out some  mark  and  note  of  your  rising 
glory.  The  military  triumphs  which  your 
valour  has  achieved  upon  the  banks  of  the 
Douro  and  the  Tagus,  of  the  Ebro  and  the 
Garonne,  have  called  forth  the  spontaneous 
shouts  of  admiring  nations.  Those  triumphs 
it  is  needless  on  this  day  to  recount.  Their 
names  have  been  written  by  your  conquer- 
ing sword  in  the  annals  of  Europe,  and  we 
shall  hand  them  down  with  exultation  to 
our  children's  children. 

"  It  is  not,  however,  the  grandeur  of  mili- 
tary success  which  has  alone  fixed  our  admi- 
i    ration,  or  commanded  our  applause ;  it  has 
|    been  that  generous  and  lofty  spirit  which 


inspired  your  troops  with  unbounded  confi- 
dence, and  taught  them  to  know  that  the 
day  of  battle  was  always  a  day  of  victory ; 
that  moral  courage  and  enduring  fortitude, 
which,  in  perilous  times,  when  gloom  and 
doubt  had  beset  ordinary  minds,  stood 
nevertheless  unshaken ;  and  that  ascendancy 
of  character  which,  uniting  the  energies  of 
jealous  and  rival  nations,  enabled  you  to 
wield  at  will  the  fate  and  fortunes  of  mighty 
empires. 

"  For  the  repeated  thanks  and  grants 
bestowed  upon  you  by  this  house,  in  grati- 
tude for  your  many  and  eminent  services, 
you  have  thought  fit  this  day  to  offer  us  your 
acknowledgments  ;  but  this  nation  well 
knows  that  it  is  still  largely  your  debtor.  It 
owes  to  you  the  proud  satisfaction,  that, 
amidst  the  constellation  of  great  and  illus- 
trious warriors  who  have  recently  visited 
our  country,  we  could  present  to  them  a 
leader  of  our  own,  to  whom  all,  by  common 
acclamation,  conceded  the  pre-eminence ; 
and  when  the  will  of  heaven,  and  the  com- 
mon destinies  of  our  nature  shall  have 
swept  away  the  present  generation,  you  will 
have  left  your  great  name  and  example  as 
an  imperishable  monument,  exciting  others 
to  like  deeds  of  glory,  and  serving  at  once 
to  adorn,  defend,  and  perpetuate  the  exist- 
ence of  this  country  amongst  the  ruling 
nations  of  the  earth.  It  now  remains  only, 
that  we  congratulate  your  grace  on  the 
high  and  important  mission  on  which  you 
are  about  to  proceed;  and  we  doubt  not 
that  the  same  splendid  talents,  so.  conspicu- 
ous in  war,  will  maintain,  with  equal  autho- 
rity, firmness,  and  temper,  our  national 
honour,  and  interests  in  peace." 

The  ceremony  of  the  day  being  con- 
cluded, the  duke  withdrew ;  and  all  the 
members  rising,  uncovered,  he  was  at- 
tended to  the  door  of  the  house  by  the 
serjeant-at-arms.  After  the  duke  had  re- 
tired, lord  Castlereagh  moved,  that  what 
the  duke  had  said  on  returning  thanks  to 
the  house,  together  with  the  speaker's  an- 
swer, be  printed  in  the  votes,  which  was 
agreed  to  nem.  con. 

On  the  7th  of  July,  a  national  thanks- 
giving was  celebrated  in  St.  Paul's,  for  the 
restoration  of  peace.  This  was  attended  by 
the  prince  regent,  accompanied  by  the 
whole  of  the  ministers  and  privy  council,  the 
houses  of  lords  and  commons,  and  all  the 
celebrated  persons  who  were  then  in  Lon- 
don. The  duke  sat  on  the  right  hand  of 
the  prince  regent  in  the  cathedral,  with  the 
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sword  presented  to  him  by  the  state  before 
him,  and  when  the  procession  left  the  cathe- 
dral, the  duke  rode  in  the  carriage  of  the 
prince,  again  taking  his  seat  on  the  right  of 
the  prince  regent. 

On  the  8th  of  August  he  left  London  as 
ambassador -extraordinary  and  plenipoten- 
tiary ;  the  mission  alluded  to  in  the  speaker's 
address.  The  object  of  this  mission  was 
chiefly  to  concert  measures  with  the  French 
government  for  the  total  abolition  of  the 
slave-trade. 

It  had  been  arranged  by  the  English 
cabinet  that  the  duke  should  travel  by  way 
of  the  Netherlands,  for  the  purpose  of 
examining  the  condition  of  the  frontiers, 
and  give  his  opinion  as  to  the  best  mode  of 
defending  that  bulwark  to  Europe  on  that 
side  of  France,  and  now  occupied  by  a  force 
of  28,000  men,  15,000  of  whom  were  British 
and  Germans,  the  rest  Hanoverians,  Dutch, 
and  Belgian  troops,  under  the  command  of 
lord  Lynedoch.  The  duke's  report  was  as 
follows : — 

"  Memorandum  on  the  defence  of  the 
frontier  of  the  Netherlands. 

"Paris,  22nd  September,  1814  — The 
frontier,  on  which  it  is  the  object  of  this 
memorandum  to  suggest  the  principles  on 
which  it  should  be  defended,  extends  from 
Liege  along  the  Meuse  and  the  Sambre  to 
Namur  and  Charleroi,  and  thence  by  Mons 
to  Tournay  and  the  sea. 

"  It  is  intersected  by  roads,  canals,  and 
rivers,  running  in  all  directions  from  the 
French  territory,  and  some  one  or  other  of 
the  French  fortresses  opposite  to  it. 

"  The  face  of  the  country  is  generally 
open,  and  affords  no  feature  upon  which 
reliance  can  be  placed  to  establish  any  de- 
fence system.  With  all  these  advantages, 
this  country  must  be  defended  in  the  best 
manner  that  is  possible.  In  the  partition 
which  has  been  made  of  the  different  por- 
tions of  the  French  territory,  which  have 
fallen  vacant  in  consequence  of  the  opera- 
tions of  the  last  campaign,  it  has  been 
joined  to  Holland,  not  solely  with  a  view  to 
augment  the  pecuniary  resources  of  that 
country  and  its  means  of  raising  an  army, 
but  to  give  additional  security  to  its  fron- 
tier, by  placing  in  the  hands  of  the  govern- 
ment of  the  Dutch  provinces  those  countries 
which  were  always  deemed  essential  to  their 
defence ;  and,  from  the  whole,  to  form  a  state 
on  the  northern  frontier  of  France  which, 
by  its  resources,  its  military  strength  and 
situation,  should  be  a  bulwark  to  Europe  on 
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;hat  side.  To  provide  the  best  defence  that 
can  be  devised  for  these  provinces,  will  be 
not  only  to  perform  the  condition  implied  in 
the  acceptance  of  their  government  from 
;he  allied  courts,  but  it  is  likewise  a  duty  to 
;heir  inhabitants.  It  cannot  be  expected 
;hat  the  government  of  the  new  sovereign 
hould  settle,  or  that  the  inhabitants  should 
DC  so  industrious  as  they  ought  to  be,  if 
;hey  should  see  themselves  exposed  to  be 
abandoned  upon  the  first  appearance  of  hos- 
ilities  with  their  powerful  neighbour. 

"  Whatever  may  be  the  difficulty,  then,  of 
finding  a  system  for  the  defence  of  those 
provinces,  it  is  obvious  that  they  must  be 
iefended.  The  object  is  to  discover  the 
mode  of  defending  them  which  shall  best 
secure  the  end  in  view,  shall  be  best  adapted 
to  the  political  connexion  of  these  provinces 
with  Holland  and  other  countries,  and  shall 
be  most  consistent  with  the  military  esta- 
blishment and  least  burdensome  to  the 
finances  of  the  Dutch  government. 

"The  Netherlands  having  been  joined 
with  Holland,  the  connexion  between  these 
countries  must  be  kept  in  view  in  discussing 
the  system  of  defence  for  the  frontier  of  the 
former;  and  likewise  that  it  is  probable 
that  the  disposable  armies  of  Great  Britain 
and  Hanover  would  co-operate  in  the  defence 
of  these  provinces. 

"  The  secure  communication  then  with 
England  and  the  north  of  Germany  is  an 
essential  object  in  any  system  of  defence  to 
be  adopted,  and,  above  all,  that  with  Breda 
and  Bergen-op-Zoom,  and  with  the  Dutch 
places  in  the  Lower  Meuse  and  Lower 
Rhine.  The  operations  of  the  revolutionary 
war  have  tended  in  some  degree  to  put 
strong  places  out  of  fashion ;  and  an  opinion 
prevails,  which  has  been  a  good  deal  con- 
firmed by  the  operations  of  the  last  cam- 
paign, that  strong  places  are  but  little  useful, 
and  at  all  events  are  not  worth  the  expense 
which  they  cost.  Much  may  be  urged 
against  these  new  doctrines  as  applicable  to 
any  theatre  of  war ;  but,  in  respect  to  that 
under  discussion,  it  is  only  necessary  to 
remind  those  who  are  to  consider  and  decide 
upon  this  subject,  that  in  the  war  of  the 
revolution  the  whole  of  the  Austrian  Nether- 
lands and  the  Pays  de  Liege,  from  the 
French  frontiers  to  the  Meuse,  those  very 
provinces  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  enemy 
in  consequence  of  one  unsuccessful  battle, 
of  no  very  great  importance  in  itself,  fought 
near  Mons;  that  the  allies  regained  them 
with  equal  rapidity  in  the  following  cam- 
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paign,  when  they  had  a  superiority  of  force  ; 
and  that,  very  imperfect  field-works  only 
having  been  thrown  up  at  some  points 
during  the  period  of  their  possession  by  the 
allies,  the  enemy  did  not  find  it  so  easy  as 
they  had  before,  and  it  required  much  more 
time  to  get  possession  of  the  country  when 
the  enemy  regained  the  superiority  of  force 
in  the  year  1794,  notwithstanding  that  that 
superiority  was  much  more  commanding 
than  it  had  been  in  November,  1792.  It 
cannot  be  expected  that,  in  the  event  of  the 
commencement  of  hostilities,  the  French 
should  not  be  superior  to  the  allies  in  the 
Netherlands  in  the  first  instance ;  and,  un- 
less the  country  should  be  in  some  manner 
strengthened,  the  same  misfortune  as  oc- 
curred in  1792  must  be  the  consequence. 

"  The  general  unpopularity  attached  to 
fortifications,  their  expense,  and  the  diffi- 
culty in  remedying  the  defects  of  the  situa- 
tion of  some  of  the  ancient  fortresses  in  the 
Netherlands,  induced  me  to  endeavour  to 
find  a  situation  which,  being  strongly  forti- 
fied, might  cover  the  country,  and  which 
the  enemy  would  not  venture  to  pass ;  but 
I  could  find  no  situation  which  would  an- 
swer the  purpose.  First,  there  is  no  situa- 
tion in  the  country  which  affords  any 
advantages  to  be  taken  up  as  a  fortress,  or 
which  covers  or  protects  any  extent  of  coun- 
try ;  secondly,  there  is  no  situation  to  which 
the  enemy  could  not  have  an  easy  access 
both  by  land  and  by  water,  for  the  artillery 
and  stores  necessary  to  attack  it;  and, 
thirdly,  there  is  no  single  situation  in  the 
country  which,  if  fortified,  the  enemy  might 
not  pass  without  risk,  as,  in  case  of  being 
defeated  and  obliged  to  retire,  he  could  not 
fail  to  find  innumerable  roads  which  would 
lead  him  to  some  one  or  other  of  the  strong 
places  on  the  French  frontier.  The  con- 
struction of  such  a  place,  therefore,  might 
be  attended  by  the  most  serious  conse- 
quences to  the  allies,  while  it  could,  under 
any  circumstances,  be  of  but  little  detriment 
to  the  French. 

"  It  is  obvious  then  that  the  country 
must  be  forfeited  upon  the  old  principle; 
and,  considering  by  whom  it  was  fortified 
formerly,  the  local  advantages  of  the  sites  of 
some  of  the  old  fortifications,  and  that  in 
many  instances  they  present  the  means  of 
inundating  the  country,  upon  which  it  must 
in  a  great  degree  depend  for  its  defence, 
and  the  expense  to  be  saved  by  adhering  to 
the  old  plans  in  almost  all,  I  am  inclined  to 
recommend  that  the  old  situations  should 


in  every  instance  be  adhered  to,  and  the  old 
sites,  with  the  modern  improvements  in  the 
flanks,  should  in  almost  every  instance  be 
followed. 

"  By  the  adoption  of  the  system  above 
recommended,  it  will  be  observed  that  all 
the  principal  objects  to  be  attended  to  are 
secured.  The  right  of  the  line,  from  the 
Scheldt  to  the  sea,  will  be  made  so  strong, 
as,  with  the  aid  of  inundation,  to  be  quite 
secure,  even  though  left  entirely  to  its  gar- 
risons ;  and  it  must  be  observed  that,  owing 
to  the  great  command  of  water  in  this  part, 
the  expense  of  the  works  to  be  constructed, 
and  the  time  they  will  take,  will  be  much 
diminished.  The  disposable  army,  then, 
having  its  communications  with  Holland 
secured  by  the  strength  of  the  right  of  the 
line,  and  by  Antwerp,  will  be  applicable 
entirely  to  the  defence  of  the  left. 

"I  do  not  consider  that,  in  a  memorandum 
of  this  description,  it  is  desirable,  nor  in  the 
cursory  view  which  I  have  taken  of  the 
Netherlands  can  it  be  expected,  that  I 
should  point  out  the  positions  to  be  taken 
by  the  disposable  armies,  which  can  be 
allotted  for  their  defence.  Those  which  I 
should  point  out  would  be  good  or  bad, 
according  to  the  strength  with  which  they 
should  be  occupied,  according  to  that  of  the 
enemy ;  and,  supposing  the  enemy  to  be  on 
the  offensive,  according  to  his  plan  of  at- 
tack. The  same  reasoning  applies  to  the 
fortification  of  positions  beforehand,  for 
armies  to  occupy  eventually.  The  fortifica- 
tion of  these  positions  cannot  be  a  secret, 
and,  in  a  country  such  as  these  provinces, 
no  position  can  be  taken  with  an  army 
which  is  not  liable  to  be  turned,  and  which 
would  not  be  turned  if  the  works  on  it  were 
to  be  previously  constructed. 

"  There  are,  however,  good  positions  for 
an  army  at  La  Trinit6,  and  at  Renaix, 
behind  Tournay;  another  between  Tournay 
and  Mons,  on  the  high  grounds  about 
Blaton :  there  are  many  good  positions 
about  Mons ;  the  course  of  the  Haine,  from 
Binch  towards  Mons,  would  afford  some 
good  ones;  about  Nivelle,  and  between 
that  and  Binch,  there  are  many  advan- 
tageous positions ;  and  the  entrance  of  the 
fortt  de  Soignies  [here -the  battle  of  Water- 
loo was  fought]  by  the  high  road  which 
leads  to  Brussels  from  Binch,  Charleroi, 
and  Namur,  would,  if  worked  upon,  afford 
others. 

"  Having  given  my  opinion  upon  the 
general  principle  on  which  these  provinces 
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should  be  defended,  I  proceed  to  point  out 
the  mode  in  which  preparations  should  be 
made  to  carry  into  execution  what  I 
have  proposed,  if  it  is  approved  of,  and 
the  mode  in  which  the  work  should  be 
executed.  First,  1  recommend  that  a  com- 
mittee of  British,  and  another  of  Dutch 
engineers,  should  be  appointed  to  go  to  each 
of  the  places  above  pointed  out  to  be  forti- 
fied, and  that  they  should  form  detailed 
plans,  with  sections,  &c.,  of  the  works  to  be 
executed,  with  estimates  of  the  expense  to 
be  incurred,  and  a  memoire  raisonntfe  upon 
each  fortification,  pointing  out  the  garrison 
required  for  its  defence,  and  their  reasons 
for  thinking  such  garrison  '  necessary/ 

"  Secondly  ;  with  this  information  the 
sovereign  prince  of  the  Netherlands  will 
have  it  in  his  power  to  select  such  of  the 
plans  as  he  may  think  proper,  and  to  employ 
those  officers  for  the  execution  of  whose 
plans  arid  estimates  he  may  approve. 

"  Thirdly ;  in  the  execution,  all  the  earth- 
work should  be  completed  without  loss  of 
time.  The  foundations  of  the  revetements 
in  masonry  are  perfect  in  almost  every  one 
of  the  fortresses  which  I  viewed ;  and  the 
rubbish  should  be  cleared  from  the  reve'te- 
ments  and  ditches,  and  the  works  should  be 
raised  to  the  requisite  height  in  earth, 
leaving  room  for  the  revetement  in  masonry 
to  be  completed,  as  the  materials  may  be 
collected,  and  circumstances  may  afford 
opportunities.  WELLINGTON." 

The  duke  having  given  instructions  for 
providing  for  the  naked  and  defenceless 
condition  of  Belgium,  on  the  side  of  France, 
proceeded  to  Paris,  to  enter  on  his  duties  as 
ambassador  extraordinary,  and  plenipoten- 
tiary to  that  court.  On  the  24th  of  August, 
he  was  presented  to  Louis  XVIII.,  de- 
livered his  credentials,  and  took  up  his 
residence  in  that  city. 

As  I  have  already  said,  the  chief  object 
of  the  duke's  mission  to  the  court  of  France 
was  to  negotiate  for  the  abolition  of  the 
slave,  but  such  were  the  prejudices  and 
want  of  proper  information  of  all  classes 
on  the  subject,  and  such  the  opposition 
of  the  Parisian  press  to  the  abolition,  from 
hostile  motives  to  England,  and  their  exas- 
peration of  the  French  multitude  against 


those  whom  they  considered  to  have  princi- 
pally contributed  to  their  humiliation  and 
;he  detraction  of  their  military  renown,  that 
after  months  of  fruitless  negotiation,  the 
matter  remained  in  statu  quo,  in  which  it 
lad  commenced.  To  the  disgrace  of  English 
apitalists,  during  the  very  time  of  the 
icgotiation,  ships  were  daily  fitting  out  at 
Mantes  and  Bordeaux,  with  the  aid  of  British 
capital,  to  carry  on  the  slave  trade  on  the 
coast  of  Africa. 

The  other  principal  subject  of  the  duke's 
negotiation  were — 1st,  the  adjustment  of 
the  French  frontiers;  2nd,  the  grant  of 
compensation  for  the  English  property 
which  had  been  confiscated  in  France  by 
the  French  government  since  the  revolution; 
3rd,  repayment  to  the  bank  of  Hamburgh, 
of  the  specie  which  had  been  violently 
taken  from  it  by  Buonaparte.  But  in  both 
the  second  and  third  points,  he  found  that 
the  French  disposition  to  repayment  or 
restitution,  was  most  adverse ;  to  adopt  his 
own  words,  "experience  proved  that  no 
reasoning  would  have  the  effect  of  inducing 
the  French  government  to  do  justice  to 
others  in  affairs  of  finance."  On  the  re- 
nunciation, however,  by  the  English  govern- 
ment of  all  claim  to  the  balance  due  for  the 
support  of  the  French  prisoners  in  England 
during  the  war,  the  French  government 
paid  £2,000,000  sterling,  as  the  indemnifi- 
cation for  the  English  property  which  had 
been  confiscated. 

On  the  24th  of  January,  the  duke  left 
Paris  for  the  purpose  of  attending  the  con- 
gress assembled  at  Vienna,  in  the  place  of 
Lord  Castlereagh,  whose  presence  was  re- 
quired in  Parliament,  to  support  the  govern- 
ment on  the  subject  of  the  income  tax.  The 
object  of  the  congress  was  to  discuss  and 
adjust  the  claims  of  the  several  European 
states,  the  outlines  of  whose  political  power 
had  been  traced  by  the  Treaty  of  Paris. 
The  congress  had  been  opened  in  October, 
1814;  but,  as  yet,  on  account  of  the  en- 
croaching claims  of  the  Czar  and  the  king 
of  Prussia,  but  little  progress  had  been  made 
in  the  objects  for  which  it  had  been  assem- 
bled. An  event,  however,  now  happened, 
which  brought  the  rapacity  of  these  person- 
ages amenable  to  reason  and  justice. 
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THE  ELBAN  EMPEROR  IN  HIS  LILLIPUTIAN  EMPIRE. 


BUONAPARTE'S  islet  empire  of  Elba  was  an  ' 
island  opposite  the  coast  of  Tuscany,  about 
sixty  miles  in  circumference.  Its  chief  pro- 
ductions are  wine,  cloves,  fruit,  maize,  and 
iron ;  the  annual  produce  of  the  latter  being 
500,000  francs.  When  informed  of  the 
amount  of  this  part  of  his  revenue,  and  re- 
minded that  he  had  conferred  it  on  the 
legion  of  honour,  "Where  was  my  head,"' 
said  he,  "  when  I  gave  such  a  grant?  But 
I  have  made  many  foolish  decrees  of  that 
kind."  When  he  first  took  possession  of 
his  Elban  empire,  he  busily  employed  him- 
self in  planning  alterations  and  improve- 
ments in  it.  For  this  purpose  he  made  a 
circuit  of  its  boundaries,  and  traversed  it  in 
all  directions,  always  preceded  by  two  cou- 
riers well  armed,  and  whom  he  instructed 
to  examine  every  suspicious  spot  in  their 
progress,  so  great  was  his  fear  of  assassina- 
tion.* When  in  these  excursions  any  of  the 
peasants  kneeled  and  prostrated  themselves 
before  him  he  indicated  much  disgust,  and 
imputed  the  humiliating  degree  of  debase- 
ment the  act  implied  to  the  pernicious  do- 
mination and  influence  of  the  priests  over 
their  conduct  and  understanding. 

Within  the  contracted  limits  of  his  Lilli- 
putian kingdom  he  assumed  all  the  state 
and  outward  circumstance  of  imperial  pre- 
tension. He  had  a  body-guard  of  700  in- 
faiitry  and  80  cavalry.  His  navy  consisted 
of  four  armed  vessels,  and  seventeen  belong- 
ing to  the  service  of  the  miners.  He  dis- 
played a  national  flag,  having  a  red  bend 
dexter  on  a  white  field,  the  bend  bearing 
three  bees.  In  the  interior  of  his  palace, 
though,  its  furniture  and  accommodation 
were  meaner,  by  far,  than  those  of  an  Eng- 
lish gentleman  of  ordinary  rank,  and  that 
the  complement  of  its  officers  did  not  exceed 
thirty-five  persons,  he  kept  up  the  titles  and 
affected  the  rank  proper  to  an  imperial 
court.  To  dignify  his  capital,  having  dis- 
covered that  the  ancient  name  of  Porto  Fer- 

*  Among  the  causes  of  this  fear  was  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Brulart,  the  governor  of  Corsica.  That 
Chouan  chief  had  been  one  of  those  who  laid  down 
their  arms  on  Buonaparte's  assuming  the  consulate, 
and  had  been  permitted  to  return  to  Paris.  A 
friend  of  Brulart's  still  more  obnoxious  than  him- 
self, was  desirous  to  return  from  England,  to  which 
he  had  emigrated.  He  applied  to  Buonaparte, 
through  Brulart,  who  was  directed  by  Buonaparte  I 


rajo  was  Cosmopoli  (i.e.  the  City  of  Como), 
he  commanded  it  to  be  called  Cosmopoli,  or 
the  City  of  all  Nations.  Among  the  first 
acts  of  his  power,  was  despatching  an  ex- 
pedition of  thirty  of  his  guards  to  possess 
themselves  of  an  uninhabited  island,  called 
Rianosa,  which  had  been  left  desolate  on 
account  of  the  frequent  descents  of  the  Bar- 
bary  corsairs.  The  revenue  of  the  little 
empire  did  not  exceed  300,000  francs,  but 
his  expenditure  exceeded  1,000,000.  The 
deficiency  occasioning  him  much  embarrass- 
ment— for  it  does  not  appear  that  he  ever 
received  a  single  remittance  of  the  annual 
revenue  of  2,500,000  francs  secured  to  him 
by  the  sixth  article  of  the  Treaty  of  Paris, 
and  registered  on  the  Great  Book  of  France 
— to  raise  the  necessary  supplies  he  com- 
manded his  subjects  to  pay  up,  in  the  month 
of  June,  the  contributions  of  the  last  year, 
This  produced  petitions,  and  in  some  cases  in- 
surrection, in  resistance  to  the  tax-gatherers. 
To  bring  the  insurgent  peasantry  of  his  im- 
perial islet  to  subjection,  the  Elban  po- 
tentate quartered  his  troops  on  them,  to  be 
supported,  free  of  cost,  till  the  contributions 
should  be  paid  up.  To  mask  his  designs 
and  lull  asleep  the  vigilance  of  the  commis- 
sioners, he  professed  to  be  perfectly  resigned 
to  his  fate ;  often  spoke  of  himself  as  a  man 
politically  defunct,  and  that  his  intention 
was  to  devote  himself  exclusively  to  science 
and  literature.  For  the  purpose  of  corrupt- 
ing and  seducing  the  French  soldiery,  fre- 
quent furloughs  were  granted  to  his  body- 
guard, under  the  pretence  of  leave  to  visit 
their  friends  in  France.  After  the  end 
of  May,  the  only  commissioner  remaining 
in  Elba  was  sir  Niel  Campbell ;  the  Russian 
and  Prussian  commissioners  having  taken 
their  leave  at  Frejus,  and  Kohler  in  the 
middle  of  May.  On  the  26th  of  that  month, 
Cambrone  landed  with  the  volunteers  of  the 
old  guard,  and  shortly  after  Buonaparte's  mo- 
ther Letitia,  and  his  sister  Pauline  joined  him, 

to  encourage  his  friend  to  come  over.  Immediately 
on  his  landing  in  France,  he  was  seized  and  exe- 
cuted. Brulart  fled  to  England  in  grief  and  rage, 
at  being  made  the  means  of  decoying  his  friend  to 
death.  In  the  height  of  his  resentment,  he  wrote  a 
letter  to  the  insidious  assassin,  threatening  him  with 
death  by  his  hand.  This  menace  haunted  Buona- 
parte's recollection,  when  he  found  that  Brulart  was 
so  near  a  neighbour. 
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THE  RESTORATION  OF  THE  BOURBON  DYNASTY  ON  THE  FRENCH 

THRONE. 


WHEN  the  conservative  senate — at  one  time 
the  sycophants  and  parasites  of  Buonaparte, 
at  another  his  slanderers  and  betrayers — 
called  the  Bourbons  to  the  throne  of  France, 
they  framed  a  decree,  by  virtue  of  which 
they  "called  to  the  throne  Louis  Stanilaus 
Xavier,  brother  of  the  last  king,"  on  con- 
dition of  his  accepting  a  constitution  of  their 
framing;  and  at  the  same  time  they  de- 
clared the  senate  hereditary,  and  confirmed 
to  themselves,  and  their  heirs  for  ever,  the 
rank,  honours,  and  emoluments  which,  dur- 
ing Buonaparte's  rule,  they  enjoyed  only  for 
life. 

The  king  refused  to  acknowledge  the  right 
of  the  senate,  either  to  dictate  the  terms  on 
•which  he  should  ascend  the  throne  (his  "  own 
right,  by  hereditary  descent,  and  to  which 
he  had  never  forfeited  his  claim"),  or  to  en- 
gross, as  their  own  exclusive  property,  the 
endowments  which  had  been  granted  to 
their  order  by  Buonaparte.  He,  therefore, 
assumed  the  crown  as  the  lineal  and  true 
representative  of  him  by  whom  it  was  last 
worn ;  and  issued  his  own  constitutional 
charter,  as  a  concession  which  the  spirit  and 
condition  of  the  French  people  demanded, 
and  which  would  be  acceptable  to  the  warm- 
est friends  of  civil  liberty.  A  commission 
was  accordingly  appointed  to  frame  a  con* 
stitution.  The  principal  points  of  that  con- 
stitution or  charter,  which  contained  the 
substantial  elements  and  principles  of  a  free 
constitution  and  which  had  adopted,  in  all 
points  of  a  general  and  national  tendency, 
the  principles  proposed  in  the  rejected  con- 
stitutional act  of  the  senate,  were: — that  the 
public  burdens  should  be  borne  equally  by 
all  classes  in  proportion  to  their  fortune;  uni- 
versal liberty  of  conscience  and  worship  were 
revived,  but  only  the  ministers  of  the  Rom- 
ish church  were  to  be  supported  by  the 
state;  the  liberty  of  the  press  was  estab- 
lished, but  under  certain  restraints ;  the 
responsibility  of  the  ministers  of  the  crown 
was  recognised;  the  promulgation  of  the 
laws  was  the  province  of  the  king  alone; 
and  he  was  entrusted  with  the  right  of 
making  all  the  regulations  and  ordinances 
necessary  for  the  execution  of  the  laws  and 
the  safety  of  the  state.  Trial  by  iurv  was 
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established ;  the  code  Napoleon  was  to  be 
continued  as  the  ordinary  law  of  France ; 
the  conscription  was  to  be  abolished,  but  the 
legion  of  honour  retained.  This  charter  or 
constitution  was  announced,  on  the  4th  of 
June,  to  both  the  senate  and  the  legislative 
body.  It  bore  date,  like  that  of  Charles 
the  Second  on  his  re-accession  to  the  throne 
of  England,  as  if  no  interruption  had  taken 
place  in  consequence  of  the  revolution  and 
the  intrusion  of  Buonaparte  :  it  was  dated 
"  in  the  year  of  grace,  1814,  in  the  19th  year 
of  our  reign." 

As  it  has  been  well  said,  it  was  compara- 
tively an  easy  task  to  frame  a  constitution 
which  might  check  and  balance  the  conflict- 
ing powers  of  the  revolution ;  the  real  diffi- 
culty was  to  reconcile  the  conflicting  in- 
terests, calm  the  furious  passions,  and  provide 
for  the  destitute  multitudes  which  its  ter- 
mination had  left  in  France.  Besides,  as 
another  philosophic  historian  observes,  the 
restoration  of  the  Bourbons  on  the  throne 
in  1814,  was  an  event  which  took  place 
under  circumstances  so  uncommon  as  to 
excite  extravagant  expectations  of  national 
felicity;  expectations  which,  like  a  prema- 
ture and  profuse  display  of  blossom,  dimin- 
ished the  chance  of  the  fruit  ripening,  and 
exasperated  the  disappointment  of  over-san- 
guine hopes.  The  concurrence  of  these 
causes  tended  to  sap  and  undermine  the 
restoration,  and  eventually  to  render  it 
abortive.  In  general,  the  cause  of  the  diffi- 
culties was  the  selfishness  of  those  who 
wished  to  possess  themselves  of  the  appoint- 
ments and  influence  of  the  monarchy,  but 
who  found  their  extravagant  expectations 
disappointed ;  in  particular,  the  preconceived 
prejudices  of  the  king,  his  wish  to  revive 
the  religious  superstition  and  the  influence 
and  domination  of  the  priests  over  the  con- 
duct and  understanding  of  a  people,  who 
gloried  in  having  liberated  the  mind  of  re- 
generated France  from  the  grovelling  and 
debasing  craft  and  delusion  of  priestism  and 
its  pernicious  errors  and  fallacies.  The  dis- 
sensions in  the  royal  councils  also  tended  to 
promote  and  foster  the  public  discontent 
and  dissatisfaction  ;  and  to  so  great  an 
extent  had  these  dissensions  arisen,  that  it 
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required  all  the  finesse  and  influence  of  Tal- 
leyrand and  Fouche  to  procure  the  procla- 
mation of  the  king  by  the  senate  before  its 
conditions  had  been  formally  recognised. 
The  injudicious  remark  of  the  chancellor, 
M.d'Ambray,  in  his  speech  at  the  time  (June 
4th)  of  the  promulgation  of  the  charter,  in 
the  presence  of  the  king  and  the  peers  and 
deputies,  that  "  the  king  was  in  full  posses- 
sion of  his  hereditary  rights,"  awakened 
many  recollections,  and  alarmed  many  fears 
not  conducive  to  the  interests  of  Louis 
XVIII.,  and  the  stability  of  his  reign. 

Among  the  principal  causes  of  discontent 
and  dislike  of-  the  royal  government,  the 
primary  was,  the  fears  and  apprehensions  of 
the  holders  of  the  national  domains  and  of  the 
confiscated  property  of  the  emigrants — a  large 
portion  of  the  community,  amounting  to  be- 
tween nine  and  ten  millions.  Those  persons 
were  in  constant  dread  that  the  original  pro- 
prietors would  induce  the  government  to 
invalidate  the  titles  of  the  then  holders.  A 
petty  riot  concerning  precedence,  which 
had  arisen  in  the  parish  church  of  Durnac, 
between  the  seigneur  of  the  parish  and  the 
mayor  of  the  commune,  conduced  to  pro- 
mote the  alarm.  The  mayor  brought  the 
affair  before  the  chamber  of  deputies  by  a 
violent  petition,  in  which  he  generalised 
his  complaint  against  the  whole  body  of 
emigrants,  whom  he  accused  of  desiring 
to  place  themselves  above  the  constituted 
authorities,  and  to  treat  France  as  a  con- 
quered country.  The  chamber  (20th  No- 
vember, 1814)  treated  the  language  of  the 
petition  as  calumnious,  and  the  squabble  as 
unworthy  of  their  notice.  But  the  debate 
called  forth  expressions  which  intimated 
a  suspicion  that  there  existed  a  dark  and 
secret  system,  which  tended  to  sow  the 
seeds  of  discord  and  anarchy  among  the 
citizens,  and  to  resuscitate  pretensions  in- 
compatible with  the  laws. 

But  the  most  formidable  and  influencing 
cause  of  discontent  prevailed  in  the  army. 
That  section  of  the  community,  seeing  its 
importance  on  the  wane,  and  its  power  of 
obtaining  requisitions  from  provinces  and 
plunder  of  cities  gone,  were  adverse  to  the 
Bourbon  dynasty.  The  abolition  of  the 
tri-coloured  standard  and  cockade  of  the 
revolution,  and  the  substitution  of  the  white 
flag  and  cockade  of  the  monarchy,  was  also  a 
source  of  burning  anger  to  the  whole  army, 
and  an  alienation  of  its  affection,  as  a  re- 
flection on  the  transcendent  glories  and 
recollections  of  the  many  fields  of  fame  con- 
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nected  with  them.  Though  the  order  of 
the  Legion  of  Honour  had  been  kept  up, 
the  restoration  of  the  ancient  orders,  par- 
ticularly that  of  St.  Louis,  was  by  no  means 
acceptable  to  the  French  army.  Indeed,  in 
the  vanity  of  military  glory  and  ascendancy 
the  whole  nation  participated,  as  it  had 
been  intimately  connected  with  national 
aggrandisement,  and  exemption  from  na- 
tional burdens  for  the  maintenance  of  its 
military  establishments.  The  injudicious 
appointment  of  general'Dupont  as  minister 
at  war,  reminded  the  army  of  the  humili- 
ation of '  Baylen,  and  was  considered  as 
an  insult  to  the  warlike  assumptions  of 
"the  Great  Nation."  The  discontent  was 
greatly  increased  .by  the  presence  of  the 
150,000  prisoners  of  war,  who  had  been 
liberated  from  the  Russian  prisons,  as  also 
the  large  numbers  from  the  English  hulks, 
and  the  prisons  of  Prussia  and  Spain,  who 
were  burning  with  a  desire  of  avenging  the 
dishonour  of  their  defeat  and  captivity. 

The  revival,  by  the  new  government,  of  the 
mummeries  of  Popish  superstition  and  cere- 
monial, brought  to  recollection  the  ob- 
noxious traditions  of  the  monarchy,  the  odious 
domination  and  influence  of  priests,  their 
vices  and  immorality,  their  cupidity  and 
deception,  in  robbing  families,  by  inclining 
the  weak-minded  and  superstitious  to  be- 
queath their  property  to  the  church,  and 
"pious  uses,"  and,  of  course,  operated  in- 
juriously to  the  royal  cause  and  interests. 
Impudent  priests  added  to  this  distrust  and 
jealousy,  by  their  denunciations  against  those 
who  held  church-lands,  and  by  refusing  to 
grant  them  absolution,  unless  they  made 
restitution  or  compensation  for  them.  This 
distrust  spread  far  wider  than  among  the 
actual  holders  of  the  national  domains  and 
the  forfeited  property  of  the  emigrants.  For 
if  they  were  threatened  with  the  resumption 
of  property  which  they  had  acquired  under 
the  authority  of  the  existing  government 
for  the  time,  it  was  probable  that  "  the 
divine  right  of  the  clergy  to  a  tithe  of  the 
produce  of  the  earth"  would  be  next 
brought  forward.  The  refusal  of  the  rite 
of  sepulture  to  Mademoiselle  Runcour,  an 
actress  of  irreproachable  conduct,  occasioned, 
about  the  same  time,  no  very  favourable 
opinion  of  a  government  that  exerted  its 
influence  to  revive  all  the  hateful  abomina- 
tions of  Jesuitism  and  priestcraft.  In  the 
estimation  of  all  thoughtful,,  and  sound  and 
right-minded  men,  this,  above  all  other 
causes,  produced  disaffection  to  the  Bourbon 
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government ;  though  no  doubt  it  met  with 
the  approval  and  hearty  consent  of  all 
priests,  bigots,  impostors,  and  fanatics ;— un- 
happily for  the  lot  of  humanity,  the  vilest 
superstitions,  the  most  grovelling  notions 
of  religious  faith  and  practice,  have  had 
their  adherents  and  devotees  in  all  ages  of 
the  world,  and  in  all  countries  on  the  face 
of  the  earth. 

The  levy  of  the  severely  pressing  excise 
tax,  termed  les  droits  reunis,  which  Monsieur 
(the  count  d' Artois)  on  his  entering  Paris  had 
promised  should  be  abolished — butwhich  the 
accumulated  embarrassments  and  impover- 
ished exchequer*  to  which  the  French  king 
succeeded,  prevented  being  put  into  execu- 
tion— increased  the  discontent  of  his  subjects. 
On  ascending  the  throne  thekinghad engaged 
himself  to  pay  all  the  responsibilities  which 
the  state  had  contracted  under  the  imperial 
regime.  At  the  time  of  his  accession,  eight 
months'  arrears  of  pay  were  due  to  the 
army,  and  ten  months  to  the  commissaries 
and  civil  administrators.  "  So  excessive  had 
been  the  taxations,  so  enormous  the  requisi- 
tions in  kind,  during  the  last  two  years  of 
Napoleon's  reign,  that  the  provinces,  which 
had  been  the  seat  of  war,  were  almost  wholly 
unable  to  bear  any  taxation  ;  and  such  the 
general  exhaustion  of  the  country,  that  the 
arrears  of  the  two  last  years  had  reached 
the  enormous  amount  of  1,308,000,000 
francs,  of  which  only  759,000,000  francs 
were  deemed  recoverable."f  The  French 
king's  appeal  to  the  breeches-pockets  of  his 
subjects  was  therefore  not  very  likely  to 
ensure  their  devotion  to  him. 

These  were  the  exciting  causes  of  dis- 
content; and  that  discontent  soon  assumed 
the  phase  and  form  of  disaffection.  The 
temporary  enthusiasm  indicated  in  favour 
of  the  Bourbons  now  faded  into  indifference 
and  aversion ;  and,  in  proportion  as  these 
feelings  became  prevalent  in  the  mutable 
and  fickle  French  breast,  the  horror  of 
their  once-idolized  Buonaparte's  ambitious 
and  tyrannical  disposition,  of  his  insatiable 
immolation  of  their  children  and  relatives 

*  A  report  on  the  state  of  the  public  finances 
made  at  this  time  by  the  Abbe  de  Montesquieu, 
affords  an  instructive  lesson  of  Buonaparte's  system 
of  deceptive  policy.  Annual  expositions  of  national 
receipt  and  expenditure  had  been  periodically  pub- 
lished since  he  had  assumed  the  reins  of  goverment, 
which  were,  to  outward  appearance,  unchallengeably 
accurate ;  and,  as  they  seemed  to  balance  one  another, 
afforded  the  fair  prospect  that  the  revenues  of  the 
state  being  realised,  the  expenses  could  not  fall  into 
arrears.  But,  in  reality,  a  number  of  extraordinary 
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for  the  furtherance  of  his  ambitious  pro- 
jects, gave  way  to  the  recollection  of  his 
active,  energetic,  and  enterprising  qualities 
in  the  elevation  and  aggrandisement  of  la 
Belle  France,  by  the  desolation  of  all  other 
countries. 

Various  affiliations  and  points  of  rendez- 
vous were  now  arranged  to  recruit  for  parti- 
sans. Paris  was  the  centre  of  the  con- 
spiracy ;  but  its  ramifications  extended 
throughout  France.  In  the  capital,  several 
houses  were  appointed  as  places  of  rendez- 
vous. Clubs  were  formed  in  the  chief 
provincial  towns.  Regular  correspondences 
were  established  between  them  and  the 
capital ;  and  it  is  averred  that  the  corres- 
pondence was  carried  on,  by  means  of 
Lavalette's  agency,  through  the  royal  post- 
office,  contained  in  letters  sealed  with  the 
king's  seal,  and  despatched  by  public  mes- 
sengers, wearing  his  livery.  At  the  places 
of  rendezvous,  toasts  were  given  and  songs 
sung,  allusive  to  Buonaparte's  glories,  his 
regretted  absence,  and  his  desired  return. 
To  express  their  hopes  that  this  event  would 
take  place  in  the  spring,  the  conspirators 
adopted  for  their  symbol  a  violet,  which  they 
wore  to  indicate  their  affiliation;  and  they 
designated  Buonaparte  by  thenameof  corporal 
Violet.  Violet  rings  were  worn  by  both  sexes; 
the  women  were  decked  with  ribbons  of  that 
colour.  Adherents  to  the  conspiracy  were 
recruited  for  on  all  hands.  The  civil  and 
military  public  functionaries  and  employees — 
the  courtiers,  prefects,  clerks,  commissaries, 
— both  those  in  the  mother  country,  as  well 
as  those  who  had  been  fastened  on  the 
provinces  beyond  the  Alps  and  the  Rhine — 
and  whose  present  means  and  future  hopes, 
were  cut  off  by  the  restoration,  being,  of 
course,  disobliged  and  discontented  men, 
were  ready  and  willing  adherents.  "  Ex- 
generals,  whose  laurels  had  faded  with  the 
republic ;  ex-ministers  and  functionaries, 
whose  appointments  and  influences  had  not 
survived  the  downfall  of  the  directory  ;  men 
of  letters,  who  hoped  to  rule  the  state  by 
means  of  proclamations  and  journals ;  and 

expenses  were  withheld  from  the  public  view,  while 
the  produce  of  the  taxes  was  over-estimated.  Thus 
the  two  budgets  of  1812  and  1813,  on  close  exami- 
nation, exhibited  a  deficit  of  upwards  of  three  hun- 
dred and  twelve  millions  of  livres.  Buonaparte  was 
not  ignorant  of  this  fact,  but  concealed  it  from  the 
eyes  of  the  nation,  in  hopes  of  replacing  it  by  foreign 
tribute  levied  on  the  conquered  and  oppressed  coun- 
tries, in  the  course  of  his  unprincipled  aggressive 
wars. 
t  Alison. 
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philosophers,  to  whose  vanity  or  enthusiasm 
abstract  principles  of  imattaiuable  liberty 
and  undeniable  equality,  were  dearer  than 
all  the  oceans  of  blood  and  extent  of  guilt 
and  misery,  which  they  had  already  cost, 
and  were  likely  again  to  occasion:"  were  also 
not  averse  to  engage  in  a  cause  in  which 
they  expected  to  reap  profit,  place,  or  power. 
The  immediate  family  connections,  favour- 
ites, ministers,  the  monied  partizans  of 
Buonaparte,  and  the  ladies  of  his  court — 
among  whom  were  those  who  rejoiced  in 
the  cant  nicknames  of  the  duchess  of  Bas- 
sano,  the  duchess  of  Montebello,  the  duchess 
of  St.  Leu — as  Hortensia  Beauharnais  called 
herself  after  her  separation  from  Louis 
Buonaparte — angry  at  the  insignificance  to 
which  they  were  reduced  by  the  restoration 
of  the  Bourbons,  and  the  resuscitation  of 
that  respect  sillily  and  slavishly  paid  by  the 
mass  of  mankind  to  antiquated  genealogy 
and  ancestry ;  the  profane  and  irreverent 
application  of  those  terms  and  appellations 
which,  by  reason  of  the  poverty  of  language, 
we  assign  to  the  Deity,  to  the  most  worth- 
less and  contemptible  of'  mankind,  the 
falsely  termed  "Great!"  and  "Noble!"— 
and  all  the  idle  nicknamery  of  nobility,  lent 
to  those  restless  and  aspiring  spirits,  the 
activity  which  money  and  the  habit  of 
political  intrigue  communicates.  Many  of 
the  fair  intriguantes  not  only  devoted  their 
jewels,  but  also  had  recourse  to  the  purses 
of  their  husbands  and  lovers,  to  promote 
the  restoration  of  their  idol.  Carnot's* 
factious  memorial,  made  public  in  December, 
1814,  and  which  was  circulated  with  the 
most  untiring  assiduity,  contributed  in  no 
trifling  degree  to  promote  the  undertaking 
of  the  conspirators  :  small  carts  traversing 
the  boulevards  for  its  sale  and  distribution. 
Even  the  tribunals  of  justice  aided  the  cause; 
the  Cour  d'Instruction  refusing  to  confirm 
the  bill  of  indictment  that  had  been  framed 
by  the  ministers  of  the  crown,  for  the 
suppression  of  the  obnoxious  publication. 

The  narrative  has  now  arrived  at  an 
epoch  memorable  in  the  annals  of  diplomacy, 
selfishness,  delusion,  breach  of  promise,  and 
the  falsification  of  all  the  hopes  and  aspira- 
tions of  the  brave  and  noble-hearted  popula- 
tions of  the  various  allied  states,  who  had 
taken  up  arms  to  defend  themselves  against 
the  aggressions,  and  to  resist  the  violence  and 
spoliation  of  Buonaparte  and  his  armies — 

*  Carnot  had  been  one  of  the  members  of  the 
Committee  of  Public  Safety  during  the  Reign  of 
Terror,  for  whose  "  measures  no  language  affords 
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ALLIANCE  !  as  it  was,  with  a  strange  per- 
version of  language,  denominated  —  an 
epoch  memorable  for  the  instructive  lesson 
it  read,  and  the  exhibition  it  afforded  of  the 
sense  of  moral  obligation,  the  disinterestedness 
of  regal  and  imperial  power,  which,  "  in  the 
very  moment  of  its  triumph,  was  intent  on 
defrauding  the  people,  by  whose  valour  and 
suffering  and  sacrifices  it  had  conquered, 
of  the  only  reward  they  demanded — just 
government."  The  ravenous  cupidity  and 
heartless  disregard  of  the  dreadful  slaughter 
of  their  fellow-creatures  that  must  have 
attended  the  attempt  to  enforce  their  pro- 
jects of  grasping  Poland  and  Saxony,  by 
"  the  magnanimous,"  "  the  disinterested" 
Alexander,  of  flippant  and  shallow-minded 
scribblers,  and  his  regal  confederate,  the 
king  of  Prussia,  prove  that  they  were  actuated 
by  similar  motives  of  ambition,  aggression, 
and  sacrifice  of  human  life  as  Buonaparte 
was,  notwithstanding  all  their  professions  of 
abomination  of  his  culpability. 

The  congress  of  Vienna  commenced  Sep- 
tember 25th,  1815,  and  was  attended  by 
the  emperors  of  Austria  and  Russia,  the 
kings  of  Prussia,  Bavaria,  Denmark,  Wir- 
temburg,  and  numerous  other  German 
princes,  and  their  representative  ministers. 
Talleyrand  was  the  representative  of  the 
interests  of  France,  and  lord  Castlereagh 
and  the  duke  of  Wellington  those  of  Eng- 
land. The1  plenipotentiaries  of  the  kings  of 
Bavaria,  Saxony,  Denmark,  Sicily,  Holland; 
of  Murat,  king  of  Naples,  of  Eugene  Beau- 
harnais, and  of  the  Swiss  and  Genoese 
republics,  though  not  admitted  to  the  con- 
ferences, were  in  attendance.  The  com- 
mittee, to  whom  the  questions  which  should 
be  brought  before  the  congress  were  to  be 
submitted,  were  the  ministers  of  the  four 
allied  powers,  and  those  of  France,  Spain, 
Portugal,  Sweden,  and  Rome.  The  terri- 
tories (i.e.,  territories  bordering  on  Germany, 
Belgium,  and  Italy)  over  which  the  congress 
assumed  the  jurisdiction  of  disposal,  contain- 
ed nearly  thirty-two  millions  of  souls.  Those 
which  had  been  adjudicated,  by  virtue  of  the 
treaty  of  Paris,  to  France  beyond  her  limits, 
in  1792,  contained  nearly  half  a  million. 

In  conformity  with  the  secret  articles  of  the 
Treaty  of  Paris,  that  Belgium  or  the  Nether- 
lands, and  Holland  should  form  a  united  king- 
dom, the  union  took  place  under  the  title  of 

epithets   of  sufficient  horror,"  through  which  they 
originally  rose  to  power,  and  by  which  they  main 


tained  it. 
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the  Kingdom  of  the  Netherlands  (the  em- 
peror of  Austria  having  previously  renounced 
all  claim  to  that  portion  of  Europe  known 
by  the  title  of  the  Low  Countries,  the 
Netherlands,  or  Flanders).  This  kingdom 
was  assigned  to  the  house  of  Nassau,  or  the 
Stadtholder,  as  the  head  of  that  house  was 
termed.  At  the  same  time,  Holland  ceded 
to  Great  Britain  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope 
and  the  South  American  settlements  of 
Demerara,  Essequibo,  and  Berbice;  Great 
Britain  restoring  to  the  same  power  her 
important  conquests  of  the  islands  of  Java 
and  Sumatra,  the  former  a  colony  which 
had  been  so  flourishing  since  its  possession 
by  the  English,  that  it  promised  soon  to 
yield  a  larger  surplus  revenue  than  the 
whole  of  the  Anglo-Indian  possessions. 
Sweden  and  Norway  were  united,  the  king 
of  Denmark  receiving,  in  compensation  for 
the  cession  of  Norway,  a  considerable  por- 
tion of  Pomerania.  Lombardy  was  restored 
to  Austria ;  Savoy  or  the  Genoese  republic 
to  Piedmont ;  and  Hanover,  augmented  with 
a  considerable  part  of  Westphalia,  to  the 
king  of  England.  The  confederacy  of  the 
Nineteen  Swiss  cantons  was  augmented  by  the 
three  additional  ones  of  the  Vallais,  Geneva, 
and  its  territory,  and  the  principality  of  Neuf- 
chatel.  The  lesser  states  of  Germany  were 
united  with  the  larger  ones  in  a  great  league 
or  confederacy,  directed  by  a  diet,  and  bound 
to  afford  mutual  assistance  to  one  another 
when  hostilely  attacked.  But  the  kingdoms 
of  Poland,  Saxony,  and  Naples,  were  not  sub- 
jects of  so  easy  an  arrangement;  the  two  for- 
mer were  a  bone  of  contention,  for  the  posses- 
sion of  which  "  the  magnanimous  and  disin- 
terested Alexander"  and  his  royal  confede- 
rate,  the  king  of  Prussia,  displayed  as  insati- 
able an  ambition,  and  as  ungovernable  an 
appetite  for  robbery  and  spoliation,  as  Buo- 
naparte ever  did  in  his  most  lawless  measures. 
The  Prussian  minister  declared,  that  as  Prus- 
sia had  conquered  Saxony,  it  would  retain  its 
possession.  The  czar's  claim  of  Poland  was 
equally  righteous. 

The  conflicting  claims  of  Murat  and  of  that 
branch  of  the  Bourbon  family  who  had  been 
displaced  by  his  usurpation,  was  the  cause 
of  much  diversity  of  opinion  among  the 
members  of  the  congress.  Talleyrand  was 
of  opinion  that  the  allowing  the  existence  of 
Murat's  sovereignty  was  dangerous  to  the 
future  peace  of  Europe;  but  the  czar, 
piqued  at  the  opposition  of  the  French 
plenipotentiary  to  his  designs  on  Poland, 
and  those  of  his  Prussian  confederate  on 
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Saxony,  openly  espoused  his  pretensions. 
Lord  Castlereagh,  on  the  behalf  of  England, 
announced  to  the  congress,  that  Great  Bri- 
tain could  not  entertain  Murat's  preten- 
sions. The  czar  carried  his  spleen  against  the 
French  king  so  far,  for  joining  in  the  opposi- 
tion to  his  views  on  Poland,  that  he  accused 
him  of  ingratitude,  and  hinted  the  unfitness 
of  the  elder  branch  of  the  Bourbons  for  the 
throne.  But  what  spiteful  and  unseemly 
act  is  not  a  diademed  despot  capable  of? 

Alexander  was  loud  in  his  demands  for 
the  cession  of  the  Grand  Duchy  of  Warsaw 
to  Russia.  Prussia  was  as  modest  in  her 
claim  of  the  whole  kingdom  of  Saxony. 
To  the  opposition  offered  to  their  unrighteous 
views  by  the  ministers  of  France,  Austria,  and 
England,  namely,  Talleyrand,  Mettemich, 
and  Castlereagh,  the  czar  referred  to  the 
presence  of  his  army  of  300,000  men  in 
Poland,  under  the  command  of  his  brother, 
the  grand  duke  Constantine,  and  ready  to  ad- 
vance at  a  moment's  notice;  and,  as  it  was 
on  its  return  to  Russia,  instructions  were  dis- 
patched to  it  to  halt  until  further  orders 
were  received;  and  Prussia,  to  support  its 
declaration,  armed  its  whole  contingents. 
To  thwart  the  designs  of  their  faithless  and 
grasping  Russian  and  Prussian  allies,  Austria, 
France,  and  England  prepared  themselves. 
Austria  immediately  put  her  armies  in  Gal- 
licia  on  the  war-footing;  France  was  invited 
to  suspend  the  disarming  of  her  forces ;  and 
England  despatched  all  her  disposable  forces 
to  Belgium ;  and  at  the  same  time  the  three 
powers  entered  into  a  secret  treaty  of 
alliance,  dated  "Vienna,  3rd  of  February, 
1815,"  whereby  they  contracted  to  act  in 
concert,  for  the  purpose  of  carrying  into 
effect  the  treaty  of  Paris,  "  in  conformity 
with  the  principles  of  justice  and  equity." 
In  this  treaty  the  kings  of  Hanover,  Bavaria, 
and  Piedmont  concurred.  Thus,  in  the 
midst  of  a  congress  professedly  assembled 
for  the  pacification  of  Europe,  and  which 
was  profanely  and  covinously  designated 
"  The  Holy  Alliance,"  a  million  of  armed 
men  were  retained  round  the  banners  of  its 
respective  members,  ready  for  mutual  slaugh- 
ter, and  to  spread  afresh  the  calamities  and 
desolations  of  war  and  destruction  through- 
out Europe ;  and  all,  too,  to  afford  the  op- 
portunity to  two  lawless  and  grasping  men 
to  satiate  their  wicked  and  mischievous 
ambition;  and  thus  demonstrate  to  the 
world,  that  all  their  professions  of  justice, 
moderation,  and  Christian  feeling  and  prac- 
tice, had  been  false  and  hollow.  But  such 
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are  kings  and  emperors,  and  such  they  ever 
will  be  until  just  and  free  and  responsible 
government  is  the  lot  of  man. 

In  the  midst  of  the  cabals  of  "  the  mag- 
nanimous" plotters  for  the  possession  of 
Poland  and  Saxony,  the  astounding  news — 
Buonaparte  had  secretly  left  Elba,  reached 
Vienna  on  the  night  of  the  7th  of  March, 
and  fell  like  a  thunderbolt  amidst  the  con- 
gress-dancers assembled  in  the  imperial  ball- 
room* of  that  city.  Fear  and  consterna- 
tion accomplished  with  the  czar  and  the 
king  of  Prussia  what  reason  and  justice 
had  failed  to  do.  No  longer  was  dissension 
prevalent  among  the  members  of  the  con- 
gress ;  but  they  all  agreed  to  the  necessity 
of  adopting  vigorous  measures  to  provide 
against  the  danger.  The  moment  it  was 
known  that  he  had  landed  in  France,  a  cabi- 
net council  was  held,  (March  13th),  in  which 
the  ministers  of  theeight  alliedpowers,  in  con- 
junction with  those  of  France,  signed  the  fol- 
lowing declaration,  by  which  they  denounced 
Buonaparte  an  outlaw,  and  delivered  him  over 
to  public  vengeance  (la  vindicte  publique)  : — 
"  Declaration  des  Puissances  qui  ont  signe 

le  Traite  de  Paris  reunies  au  Congres  de 

Vienne,  sur  1'evasion  de  Buonaparte. 

"A  Vienne,  ce  13  Mars,  1815. 

"Les  Puissances  qui  ont  sign6  le  Traite 
de  Paris,  reunies  en  Congres  a  Vienne,  in- 
forme'es  de  1'evasion  de  Napoleon  Buona- 
parte, et  de  son  entree  a  main  armee  en 
France,  doivent  a  leur  propre  dignite  et  a 
1'interet  de  1'ordre  social  une  declaration 
solennelle  des  sentimens  que  cet  eVenement 
leur  a  fait  eprouver. 

"En  rompant  ainsi  la  convention  qui 
1'avait  £tabli  a  1'isle  d'Elbe,  Buonaparte  cU- 
truit  le  seul  titre  l<5gal  auquel  son  existence  se 
trouvait  attachee.  En  reparoissant  en  France, 
avec  des  projets  de  troubles  et  de  bouleverse- 
mens,  il  s'est  prive  lui-meme  de  la  protec- 
tion des  lois,  et  a  manifesto,  a  la  face  de 
1'univers,  qu'il  ne  saurait  y  avoir  ni  paix  ni 
treve  avec  lui. 

"  Et  quoiqu'intimement  persuades,  que  la 
France  entiere,  se  ralliant  autour  de  son 
Souverain  l^gitime,  sera  incessamment  ren- 
trer  dans  le  n£ant  cette  derniere  tentative 
d'un  delire  criminel  et  impuissant,  tous  les 

*  The  intelligence  of  Buonaparte's  escape  first 
reached  the  Duke  of  Wellington  through  the  medium 
of  Lord  Burghersh.  On  the  14th,  the  duke  forwarded 
a  French  passport,  signed  by  Talleyrand,  to  sir  Henry 
Hardinge,  to  watch  Buonaparte's  progress  ;  but,  be- 
fore those  instructions  reached  Hardinge,  Buonaparte 
had  been  joined  by  Ney  and  the  whole  army,  and 
was  in  possession  of  Paris. 


Souverains  de  1'Europe,  anime's  des  memes 
sentimens  et  guide's  par  les  memes  principes, 
d^clarent,  que  si,  contre  tout  calcul,  il  pou- 
vait  re'sulter  de  cet  e've'nement  un  danger 
reel  quelconque,  ils  seraient  prets  a  donner 
au  Roi  de  France  et  a  la  nation  Fran9aise, 
ou  a  tout  autre  gouvernement  attaque,  des 
que  la  demande  en  serait  formee,  les  secours 
necessaires  pour  re'tablir  tranquillity  publique, 
et  a  faire  cause  commune  contre  tous  ceux 
qui  entreprendraient  de  la  compromettre. 

"  Les  Puissances  declarent  en  consequence 
que  Napoleon  Buonaparte  s'est  place1  hors 
des  relations  civiles  et  sociales,  et  que, 
comme  ennemi  et  perturbateur  du  repos  du 
monde,  il  s'est  livre'  a  la  vindictef  publique. 

"  Elles  declarent  en  meme  terns  que  fer- 
mement  resolues  de  maintenir  intact  le 
Traite  de  Paris,  du  30  Mai,  1814,  et  les  dis- 
positions sanctionnees  par  ce  traite,  et  celles 
qu'elles  ont  arretees  ou  qu'elles  arreteront 
encore  pour  le  completter  et  le  consolider, 
elles  emploieront  tous  leurs  moyens  et  r6- 
uniront  tous  leurs  efforts  pour  que  la  paix 
gen^rale,  objet  des  voeux  de  1'Europe  et  but 
constant  de  leurs  travaux,  ne  soit  pas  trou- 
blee  de  nouveau,  et  pour  la  garantir  de  tout 
attentat  qui  menacerait  de  replonger  les 
peuples  dans  les  desordres  et  les  malheurs 
des  revolutions." 

(Translation.) 

"  The  powers  which  signed  the  treaty  of 
Paris,  reassembled  in  congress  at  Vienna, 
informed  of  the  escape  of  Napoleon  Buona- 
parte, and  of  his  entry  with  an  armed  force 
into  France,  owe  it  to  their  own  dignity  and 
the  interest  of  nations  to  make  a  solemn 
announcement  of  their  sentiments  on  the 
occasion.  In  breaking,  after  this  manner, 
the  convention  which  had  established  him 
in  the  isle  of  Elba,  Buonaparte  has  destroyed 
the  sole  legal  title  to  which  his  political 
existence  is  attached.  By  re-appearing  in 
France  with  projects  of  trouble  and  over- 
throw, he  has  not  less  deprived  himself  of 
the  protection  of  the  laws,  and  made  it  evi- 
dent, in  the  face  of  the  universe,  that  there 
can  no  longer  be  either  peace  or  truce  with 
him.  *  *  *  The  powers,  therefore,  declare 
that  Buonaparte  has  placed  himself  out  of 
the  pale  of  civil  and  moral  relations,  and  that, 

t  The  word  la  vindicte  occasioned  much  reprehen- 
sion among  liberal-minded  persons.  The  duke  of 
Wellington  endeavoured  to  modify  its  meaning  by 
interpreting  injustice ;  but  it  is  to  be  regretted  that 
a  high-minded  soldier  should  have  been  reduced  to 
the  level  of  a  crafty  priest  or  a  quibbling  pettifogger, 
in  order  to  jus-tify  the  lawless  and  vindictive  pas- 
sions of  low-minded  and  revengeful  men. 
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as  the  general  enemy  and  disturber  of  the 
world,  he  is  abandoned  to  public  justice. 
They  declare,  at  the  same  time,  that  firmly 
resolved  to  maintain  untouched  the  Treaty 
of  Paris  of  the  30th  of  May,  1814,  and  the 
dispositions  sanctioned  by  that  treaty,  they 
will  employ  the  whole  means  at  their  dis- 
posal to  secure  the  preservation  of  general 
peace,  the  object  of  all  their  efforts ;  and, 
although  firmly  persuaded  that  the  whole  of 
France  will  combine  to  crush  this  last  mad 
attempt  of  criminal  ambition,  yet,  if  it 
should  prove  otherwise,  they  declare  that 
they  are  ready  to  unite  all  their  efforts,  and 
exert  all  the  powers  at  their  disposal,  to  give 
the  king  of  France  all  necessary  assistance, 
and  make  common  cause  against  all  those  who 
shall  compromise  the  public  tranquillity." 

Immediately,  Russia,  Austria,  and  Prussia 
put  their  immense  armies  on  the  war-foot- 
ing, and  prepared  to  take  the  field.  Den- 
mark, Sweden,  Spain,  Portugal,  and  the 
Swiss  cantons  who  began  to  arm  themselves. 
England  exerted  its  utmost  energies  in  ex- 
pediting troops  to  Flanders,  and  raising 


levies  in  Hanover.  In  fact,  Chateaubriand's 
playful  saying  was  verified,  that  "  were 
the  cocked  hat  and  surtout  of  Napoleon 
placed  on  a  pole  on  the  shores  of  Brest, 
Europe  would  run  to  arms  from  one  end  to 
the  other."  The  imminent  peril  with  which 
the  advent  of  their  dreaded  enemy  threatened 
them,  soon  sobered  the  senses  of  the  czar 
and  the  king  of  Prussia  respecting  their 
wholesale  claims  of  Pol  and  and  Saxony.  The 
one  was  content  with  the  duchy  of  Warsaw, 
and  even  readily  consented  that  its  vice- 
roy should  be  surrounded  by  Polish  soldiers, 
Polish  uniforms,  Polish  ministers,  and  Polish 
institutions.  The  maw  of  the  Prussian  regal 
specimen  of  humble  and  subdued  aspirations 
was  quite  satisfied  with  less  than  a  third 
of  Saxony ;  the  remaining  portion — except  a 
tract  of  territory  containing  about  half  a 
million  of  souls,  which  was  appended  to 
Hanover — of  that  state  was  left  in  the  pos- 
session of  its  sovereign.  The  Holy  Alliance 
Masque  being  now  concluded,  its  various 
members  returned  to  their  respective  coun- 
tries to  prepare  for  the  impending  contest. 


THE  INVASION  OF  FRANCE  BY  BUONAPARTE,  AND  HIS  RESUMPTION 

OF  IMPERIAL  POWER. 


AN  extensive  plan  had  been  organized  for  the 
escape  of  Buonaparte  from  Elba.  It  had  been 
arranged  with  Murat — who  was  disposed  to 
join  the  conspiracy  from  despair  of  having  the 
throne  of  Naples  secured  to  him  by  the  allies 
in  virtue  of  the  treaty*  concluded  llth  Jan- 
uary, 1814,  between  him  and  the  emperor 
of  Austria — that,  as  soon  as  Buonaparte 
made  a  descent  on  the  coast  of  Pro- 
vence, he  would  advance  to  the  Po,  and 
proclaim  Italian  unity  and  independence. 
Among  the  subordinate  conditions  of  the 
conspiracy  was  the  interception  and  seizure 
of  the  king  of  France  and  the  royal  family 
on  their  retreat,  by  the  troops  under  1'Alle- 
mand,  in  the  north-east  of  France. 

Though   Buonaparte  had  for  some  time 
assumed  the   airs  of  inaccessible  and   im- 

*  In  that  treaty,  Francis  recognised  the  sovereignty 
of  Murat  to  those  states  which  had  belonged  to  his 
sister  s  husband,  Ferdinand,  on  condition  that  Murat 
supported  him  with  an  army  of  70,000  men,  in  re- 
covering Lombardy  and  Piedmont. 
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perial  state,  yet  his  conduct  towards  sir  Neil 
Campbell  was  so  conciliatory,  and  apparently 
communicative,  that  that  officer  made  fre- 
quent visits  to  his  friends  at  Florence  and 
Leghorn,  not  apprehending  that  his  charge 
meditated  an  outbreak  yet.  On  the  26th 
of  February,  the  very  day  of  Buonaparte's 
escape,  Campbell  suspecting,  from  the  arrival 
of  three  feluccas  from  Naples  in  the  port  of 
Ferrajo,  some  design  in  contemplation,  in  a 
letter  to  lordCastlereagh,datedLeghorn,26th 
February,  1815, intimated  his  suspicion  of  the 
intended  escape,  stating,  "  he  (Buonaparte) 
will  go  himself  probably  a  day  or  two  before 
them  with  Drouet,  in  the  Caroline,  and  the 
place  of  disembarkation  will  be  Gaeta,  on  the 
coast  of  Naples,  or  CivitaVecchia,  if  Murat  has 
previously  advanced  to  Rome."  Fearfulofthis 
event,  Campbell  returned  from  Leghorn  in 
the  British  cruiser  the  Partridge.  As  the 
vessel  approached  Porto  Ferrajo,  the  appear- 
ance of  the  national  guard  on  the  batteries, 
|  instead  of  the  crested  grenadiers  of  the  impc- 
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rial  guard,  at  once  revealed  to  the  British  resi- 
dent what  had  happened.  When  he  landed, 
he  found  the  mother  and  sister  of  Buona- 
parte in  a  well-assumed  agony  of  anxiety 
about  his  fate,  of  whom  they  affected  to 
know  nothing,  except  that  he  had  steered 
towards  the  coast  of  Barbary.  Campbell 
regaining  his  vessel,  set  sail  in  pursuit  of 
the  fugitive.  But  it  was  too  late ;  he  only 
obtained  a  distant  sight  of  the  flotilla,  after 
Buonaparte  and  his  forces  had  landed. 

All  the  necessary  preparations  having 
been  made  for  his  expedition,  on  Sunday, 
the  26th  February,  his  mother  and  sister 
gave  a  grand  ball  to  the  principal  persons 
of  the  island,  at  which  Buonaparte  was 
present.  An  embargo  was  immediately  laid 
on  all  the  shipping  in  the  ports  of  Elba ;  and 
secret  orders  were  dispatched  to  the  troops  to 
hold  themselves  in  readiness  for  embarkation 
on  the  quay.  As  soon  as  Buonaparte  joined 
them,  the  embarkation  began.  By  dark 
the  flotilla,  consisting  of  the  Inconstant  brig, 
and  six  smaller  vessels,  were  under  weigh, 
having  on  board  400  of  the  old  guard,  200 
light  infantry,  100  Polish  light  cavalry,  and 
a  battalion  of  flankers,  in  all  about  1,200 
men,  under  the  command  of  Cambrone, 
"a  desperate  uneducated  ruffian,"  who  had 
served  in  Egypt  as  a  drummer.  Buona- 
parte, Bertrand,  and  Drouet,  with  the  old 
guard,  were  on  board  the  brig.  The  wind 
having  fallen  in  the  course  of  the  night,  the 
flotilla  at  daybreak  was  only  six  leagues' 
distance  from  Elba.  In  the  course  of  the 
day,  the  flotilla  coming  within  hail  of  the 
Zephyr  French  brig,  when  asked  by  its 
captain  if  they  had  come  from  Elba,  and 
how  Buonaparte  was,  was  answered,  "  II  se 
porte  a  merveille."  On  entering  the  gulf 
of  Juan  (March  5th)  Buonaparte  having 
read  his  proclamation  announcing  his  in- 
tentions, the  troops  mounted  the  tri-coloured 
cockade,  throwing  the  white  ones  into  the 
sea,  and  immediately  disembarked  at  Cannes, 
a  small  sea-port,  not  far  from  Frejus.  The 
whole  force  bivouacked  for  the  night  on  the 
beach.  On  the  following  morning  the 
bivouack  breaking  up,  a  detachment  was 
sent  to  Antibes  to  summon  it  to  surrender; 
but  the  governor  of  that  fortress  arrested 
the  party.  Foiled  in  this  attempt,  the  little 
band  of  adventurers  began  their  march  on 
the  road  by  Gap  to  Grenoble.  On  ap- 
proaching Grenoble,  they  were  met  between 
that  place  and  Vizille,  by  the  septieme  regi- 
ment of  the  line,  under  Labedoyere,  who  im- 
mediately fraternized  with  the  invaders.  When 


Buonaparte  reached  Grenoble,  he  found  the 
whole  garrison  drawn  out,  and  standing  to 
their  arms  in  silence;  but  no  signs  of  de- 
fection appearing  among  them,  Buonaparte 
halted,  and  advancing  almost  alone  in  their 
front,  exclaimed,  "he  who  will  kill  his 
emperor,  let  him  now  work  his  pleasure ! 
Comrades,  fire  on  me,  if  you  wish ;  here  is 
my  bosom ;"  at  the  same  time  baring  his 
breast.  The  appeal  was  irresistible;  the 
soldiers  threw  down  their  arms,  and  shouted 
with  the  most  fervid  enthusiasm,  "Vive 
1'empereur."  Marchand  finding  himself  de- 
serted by  his  garrison,  presented  his  sword, 
and  surrendered  himself  a  prisoner,  observ- 
ing, that  he  had  faithfully  served  Buona- 
parte when  in  power ;  but  having  sworn 
fealty  to  the  existing  government,  he  would 
not  be  faithless  to  it.  "  General,"  said  Buona- 
parte, "  I  acknowledge  your  services,  and 
have  always  looked  on  you  as  a  true  soldier ; 
I  see  your  position,  and  do  not  wish  you  to 
act  contrary  to  your  duty.  Take  back  your 
sword,  proceed  to  Paris,  and  tell  your  king, 
that  I  shall  soon  visit  him  in  the  capital, 
and  will  treat  him  with  all  the  consider- 
ation due  to  his  rank."  Up  to  this  time, 
he  had  given  out  that  he  invaded  France 
as  lieutenant-general  of  Napoleon  II.  (the 
duke  of  Reichstadt) ;  but  here  he  issued 
his  proclamations,  one  to  the  French  people, 
and  one  to  the  army,  in  his  own  name,  and 
decreed  that  the  acts  of  the  government 
should  henceforth  run  in  his  name. 

When  the  telegraphic  dispatch  from  the 
prefect  of  Toulon,  announcing  Buonaparte's 
invasion  of  France,  reached  Paris  on  the 
morning  of  the  3rd,  all  was  consternation. 
Soult  issued  a  violent  proclamation  against 
his  old  master,  calling  with  suspicious  sin- 
cerity on  the  troops  to  be  "  faithful  to  the 
spotless  lilied  banner."  The  marshals,  with 
one  voice,  declared  their  fidelity  to  their 
"  legitimate  and  beloved  monarch."  Ney, 
in  the  most  clamorous  manner,  expressed 
his  indignation  at  "  the  ingratitude  of  the 
insensate  adventurer."  To  reward  his  fide- 
lity, he  was  appointed  to  the  command  of 
the  army  assembling  at  Lons-le-Soulnier. 
When  he  took  leave  of  the  king  to  assume 
its  command  — "  Sire,"  said  he,  "  I  will 
bring  back  Buonaparte  in  an  iron  cage." 
Mortier  was  appointed  to  the  command  in 
the  north  of  France.  He  detected  and  de- 
feated the  conspiracy  of  the  two  Allemands 
in  their  design  of  capturing  the  king  and 
royal  family.  The  count  d'Artois  and  Mac- 
donald  went  to  Lyons  to  endeavour  to  retain 
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the  troops  in  their  duty  and  the  inhabitants 
in  their  allegiance ;  but  the  defection  there, 
as  well  as  in  all  other  places,  had  become  so 
general,  that  it  was  evident  that  Buona- 
parte's expression  in  his  address  to  the  sol- 
diery at  Grenoble,  "  1'aigle  imperial  vola  de 
clocher  en  clocher  jusqu'aux  tours  de  Notre 
Dame" — the  eagle,  with  the  national  colours, 
will  fly  from  steeple  to  steeple,  till  it  alights 
on  the  towers  of  Notre  Dame— was  on  the 
point  of  being  realised.  The  count  d'Artois, 
therefore,  left  the  city,  attended  only  by  a  sin- 
gle dragoon  of  the  guard  of  gentlemen,  whose 
fidelity  Buonaparte  rewarded  with  the  cross 
of  the  legion  of  honour.  At  this  time, 
Soult's  fidelity  became  so  suspected  by  the 
constant  defection  of  the  army  he  had 
stationed  between  Besanfon  and  Lyons,  that 
he  was  denounced  in  the  chamber  of  depu- 
ties as  Buonaparte's  confederate,  and  com- 
pelled to  resign  his  office  as  minister- at- war. 
On  the  29th,  a  proclamation  was  issued, 
dissolving  the  chambers  of  peers  and  deputies, 
and  at  midnight  of  that  day,  the  king  and 
royal  family  set  out  on  their  retreat  to  Lisle, 
the  capital  of  French  Flanders ;  but  the 
garrison  of  that  town  being  found  disaffected 
to  the  royal  cause,  Louis  retired  to  Ghent, 
which  he  reached  on  the  25th,  and  remained 
there  during  the  usurpation  of  the  Hundred 
Days.  On  March  13th,  Buonaparte  was  in 
possession  of  Lyons,  where  he  re-established 
his  power,  and  issued  a  variety  of  decrees, 
dissolving  the  chambers  of  peers  and  depu- 
ties, and  enjoining  the  electoral  colleges  to 
assemble,  after  the  manner  of  the  ancient 
Franks,  in  the  Champs  de  Mars  at  Paris  in 
the  course  of  the  approaching  month  of 
May,  and  elect  representatives  for  the  pur- 
pose of  taking  into  consideration  the  neces- 
sary measures  for  correcting  and  modifying 
the  constitution,  according  to  the  interests 
and  will  of  the  nation.  He,  also,  by  means 
of  his  agents,  spread  reports  that  he  -was 
cured  of  his  ruthless  ambition,  and  was 
resolved  in  future  to  make  the  nation  the 
freest  of  the  free.  This  policy  had,  no 
doubt,  been  suggested  to  him  by  the  mul- 
titude of  publications  reviewing  his  conduct 
and  opinions,  which  he  had  perused  while 
in  Elba.  He  confirmed  the  grants  and  sale 
of  the  church  lands,  the  national  domains, 
and  the  forfeited  estates  of  the  emigrants, 
sequestered  the  property  of  the  royal  family 
and  the  returned  emigrants,  suppressed  the 
orders  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  St.  Louis,  and 
St.  Michael,  and  substituted  the  tri-coloured 
flag  and  cockade  for  the  white  insignia. 
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The  Swiss  guard  and  the  royal  household 
troops  were  disbanded,  and  the  imperial 
guard  revived.  The  amnesty  announced  in 
his  proclamation  to  the  nation  issued  at 
Grenoble,  declaring — "  Of  what  has  been 
done,  written,  or  said  since  the  capture  of 
Paris,  I  shall  always  be  ignorant;  it  will 
have  no  influence  on  the  memory  I  cherish 
of  the  important  services  which  they  for- 
merly rendered,"  was  as  politic  as  it  was 
magnanimous,  and  tended  powerfully  to 
bring  back  the  treacherous  and  dastard 
former  adherents  to  his  cause  and  standard. 

Ney  having  pledged  his  fidelity  to  Louis 
and  "  the  spotless  lilied  banner,"  hurried  to 
Lons-lo-Soulnier  to  take  the  command  of 
the  army;  but  he  no  sooner  arrived  there 
than  he  renounced  his  allegiance  to  the 
king,  and  issued  a  proclamation  announcing 
"  the  man  covered  with  the  blood  of  gene- 
rations" as  their  legitimate  sovereign,  and 
the  promoter  of  "  the  sacred  cause  of 
liberty."  Ney  having  read  his  proclamation 
to  the  army,  threw  up  his  hat,  exclaiming, 
"Vive  1'Empereur."  The  whole  army  en- 
thusiastically applauded  the  act,  except 
Lecourbe,  Beauregard,  and  a  few  of  the 
superior  officers. 

Buonaparte  left  Lyons  on  the  13th, 
reached  Auxerre  on  the  17th,  and  Fontain- 
bleau  on  the  19th.  On  the  20th  he  ap- 
proached Melun,  where  the  royal  army 
was  drawn  up,  under  Macdonald,  to  oppose 
the  invaders.  All  was  silence,  except  the 
regimental  bands  of  music,  playing  the  airs 
of  Vive  Henri  Quatre, — O  Richard,  0  man 
Roi, — La  Belle  Gabrielle,  and  other  tunes 
connected  with  the  cause  and  family  of  the 
Bourbons.  At  length,  about  iioon,  a  gal- 
loping of  horse  was  heard.  An  open  car- 
riage appeared,  surrounded  by  a  few  Polish 
hussars,  and  drawn  by  four  horses.  It  came 
at  full  speed ;  and  Buonaparte  springing 
from  the  vehicle  was  in  the  midst  of  the 
ranks  formed  to  oppose  him.  His  escort 
threw  themselves  from  their  horses  and 
mingled  with  their  former  comrades.  Imme- 
diately there  was  a  general  shout  of  "  Vive 
Napoleon ;"  and  the  last  hope  of  the  Bour- 
bons was  now  dissipated.  Late  in  the  even- 
ing, his  carriage  reached  the  steps  of  the 
Tuilleries,  whence,  with  unbounded  trans- 
ports of  joy,  he  was  carried  in  the  arms  of 
his  adherents  into  the  salon  of  reception, 
where  the  ladies  of  the  late  imperial  court, 
among  whom  were  Hortense  and  his  canaille 
countesses,  who  had  solaced  him  while  la- 
menting the  defection  of  his  adherents  at 
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Fontainbleau,  received  him  with  ecstasy, 
imprinting  "  fervid  kisses  on  his  cheeks,  his 
hands,  and  even  his  dress."  On  the  follow- 
ing morning,  Buonaparte  prepared  "  to 
secure  his  position  on  the  dizzy  pinnacle  of 
power  upon  which  he  was  again  elevated." 
He  summoned  to  his  presence  Fouche,  Cam- 
baceres,  Caulaincourt,  Carnot,  Mole,  and 
Davoust ;  but  only  those  who  willingly  ac- 
cepted office  under  his  government  were 
Fouche  and  Davoust;  the  rest  did  so  by 
compulsion. 

On  April  1st  he  addressed  a  letter  to  each 
of  the  allied  sovereigns,  expressing  his  wil- 
lingness to  acquiesce  in  the  treaty  of  Paris, 
and  to  make  peace  on  the  same  terms  as 
had  been  arranged  with  the  Bourbons ;  as  it 
would  be,  as  he  artfully  expressed  himself, 
"  sweeter  to  exhibit  henceforth  no  other 
rivalry  but  that  of  the  advantages  of  peace ; 
no  other  strife  but  that  of  the  felicity  of 
nations."  To  conciliate  the  English,  he 
passed  an  act  for  the  abolition  of  the  slave- 
trade  ;  and  he  made  some  regulations  con- 
cerning national  education,  in  which  he 
spoke  highly  of  the  systems  of  Bell  and 
Lancaster.  In  order  to  pave  his  way  to  the 
Austrian  court,  and  regain  the  friendship  of 
his  father-in-law,  he  contrived  to  repossess 
himself  of  his  wife  and  her  son  for  this  pur- 
pose. With  this  intent,  some  Frenchmen 
at  Vienna,  with  those  in  his  wife's  train, 
formed  a  scheme  for  carrying  her  and  her 
son  off  ;  but  the  plot  being  discovered,  the 
emperor  of  Austria  commanded  his  daughter 
to  lay  aside  the  arms  and  liveries  of  her 
husband  and  assume  those  of  the  house  of 
Austria.  The  couriers  with  his  letters  were 
either  stopped  before  they  reached  their  des- 
tination or  the  letters  were  returned  un- 
opened. He  spared  no  device  to  spread 
reports  of  a  pacific  tendency  on  the  part  of 
the  allies.  From  the  commencement  of  his 
march  from  Cannes  his  emissaries  affirmed 
he  had  brought  with  him  a  treaty  concluded 
with  all  the  powers  of  Europe  for  twenty 
years. 

But  Buonaparte's  usurpation  was  not 
without  opposition.  The  royalists  in  Pro- 
ven9e,  Languedoc,  La  Vendee,  the  depart- 
ments of  the  Marne,  Guienne,  La  Garde, 
and  the  Lower  Loire,  displayed  the  white 
flag;  Marseilles,  Lyons,  Toulon,  and  Bor- 
deaux, under  the  duke  and  duchess  of  Angou- 
leme,  maintained  the  royal  cause.  In  La 
Vendee,  Louis  de  la  Rochejaquelin  and 
other  leaders  maintained  a  fierce  contest 
against  Buonaparte's  generals  Lamarke  and 
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Travet,  with  20,000  armed  peasants,  in  the 
Bocage  or  thickets  of  that  province ;  but 
the  brave  La  Rochejaquelin  having  lost  his 
life  in  the  battle  near  La  Roche  Serviere, 
the  other  chiefs  capitulated  and  laid  down 
their  arms.  The  same  result  took  place  in 
all  the  other  demonstrations  on  behalf  of  the 
royal  cause;  and,  on  the  20th  of  April,  the 
discharge  of  100  guns  from  the  Invalides, 
and  re-echoed  from  all  the  fortresses  of 
France,  announced  the  termination  of  the 
civil  war.  From  that  moment,  the  tri- 
coloured  flag  waved  over  every  fortress  in 
France. 

The  press,  to  which  Buonaparte,  on  his 
resumption  of  imperial  power,  had  granted 
freedom,  became  to  him  a  source  of  uneasi- 
ness. For  though  the  pens  which,  a  few 
days  before  his  reappearance  in  Paris,  had 
described  him  as  a  species  of  ogre  who  had  de- 
voured the  youth  of  France,  they  now  wrote 
him  down  as  a  hero  and  a  liberator;  there 
were  some  few  among  the  numerous  time- 
serving scribes,  who  asserted  their  right  of 
utterance.  Among  those  was  Lecompte, 
the  editor  of  Le  Censeur.  That  gentle- 
man and  the  editor  of  a  newspaper  called 
the  Lily,  (though  the  minister  of  police, 
Fouche,  used  every  art  in  his  power  to  pre- 
vent the  contagion  of  freedom  from  spread- 
ing abroad)  availed  themselves  of  the  re- 
stored  liberty  of  the  press,  pointed  out  the 
danger  of  military  influence,  and  stigma- 
tised Buonaparte  as  the  sworn  enemy  of 
liberty.  To  silence  them,  their  journals 
were  seized;  but  their  influence  had  in- 
fused a  spirit  of  disaffection,  even  into  the 
lower  ranks  of  society.  The  market-women 
(dames  des  Holies),  so  formidable  during  the 
time  of  the  Fronde,  and  in  the  early  years 
of  the  Revolution,  for  their  opposition  to 
the  court,  were  now  royalists,  and,  of  course, 
clamorous  on  the  side  of  the  party  they 
espoused.  They  invented,  or  some  loyal 
rhymer  composed  for  them,  a  song  (Donnez 
nous  notre  pairs  de  gants,  equivalent  in 
pronunciation  to  notre  Pere  de  Ghent),  the 
burden  of  which  demanded  back  the  king, 
as  their  father  of  Ghent.  They  ridiculed, 
scolded,  and  mobbed  the  commissaries  of 
police,  who  endeavoured  to  stop  those 
musical  expressions  of  disaffection,  sur- 
rounded the  chief  of  their  number,  danced 
round  him  and  chanted  the  obnoxious 
burden,  until  Fouche,  being  ashamed  to 
belie  the  new  doctrines  of  liberty  of 
thought,  speech,  and  publication,  instructed 
his  agents  to  leave  those  amazons  undis- 
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turbed  on  account  of  their  political  senti- 
ments.* 

Buonaparte  now  exerted  all  his  energies 
to   prepare   for   the   coming  contest.     The 
disbanded  veterans  and  the  prisoners  who 
had  been  liberated  by  the  allies,  were  invited 
to  rally  round  their  ancient  colours,  which 
had  victoriously  entered   half  the    capitals 
of  Europe ;  and,  to  reanimate  their  spirits, 
the   eagles,   the   memorials    of    their    past 
glory,  were   restored   to   the  various   regi- 
ments.     Two   hundred    battalions    of    the 
national  guard  were  organized ;  thirty  ad- 
ditional battalions  of  artillery  were  formed 
from   the  sailors  of  Cherbourg,  Brest,  and 
Toulon;  and,  for  the  purpose  of  officering 
the  various  corps,  lists  were  directed  to  be 
made  out  of  the  soldiers   capable   of  that 
duty.     Several    patriotic    associations,     (as 
volunteers  for  the  defence  of  the  country) 
were  formed  throughout  France,  under  the 
title  of  Federates.     In  Paris,  those  of  the 
Faubourgs   St.  Marceau   and   St.  Antoine, 
went  in  a  body  to  the  Tuileries,  to  demand 
an  interview  with  Buonaparte.    Their  bands 
played  the  Carmagnole,  the  Song  of  Depar- 
ture, and  the  Marseillaise  hymn.     On  ad- 
mission to  his  presence,  their  leader  said, 
"  Sire,  we  received  the  Bourbons  with  in- 
difference,   because   we    love    not   to   have 
sovereigns   imposed   on   us    by   an   enemy. 
We  received  you  with  enthusiasm,  because 
you  are  the  man  of  the  nation,  and  because 
from  you  we  expect  a  glorious  independence. 
We  come  to  tender  our  arms  for  the  de- 
fence of  the  capital.    We  have  fought  under 
you ;  give  us  arms ;  we  swear  to  fight  only 
in  our  country's  cause  and  in  your's.  When, 
through  your  genius,  and  our  own  courage, 
we  have  conquered,  we  shall  resume  our  toils 
with  joy ;  and  shall  be  better  able  to  appre- 
ciate   the    blessings   of  peace,    that,    after 
twenty-four    years    of    sacrifices,    we    may 
obtain  a  constitution,  liberty,  and  the  mon- 
arch of  our  choice."     Buonaparte  replied, 
"  Federated  soldiers,  I  returned  to  France 
merely  because  I  knew  the  affections  of  the 
people,  and  their  attachment  to  the  national 
honour.     You  have  justified  my  confidence, 
and  I  accept  your  offer.     I  shall  give  you 
arms,  and  will  appoint,  for  your  guidance, 
officers  covered  with  honourable  scars,  and 
accustomed    to    behold   your   enemies   flee 
before  them.     If  men  of  the  highest  classes 
of  society  have  disgraced  the  French  name, 
the    love   of    country   and   the   feeling   of 
national  honour  have  been  preserved  entire 
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among  the  citizens,  the  country  people,  and 
the  soldiers  of  the  army.  Vive  la  nation  !" 
Of  the  republican  notions  of  his  federated 
soldiers,  Buonaparte  seems  to  have  had  so 
much  misgiving,  that  he  kept  his  guards 
under  arms  and  the  cannon  loaded,  and 
turned  on  the  Place  du  Carrousel  through- 
out the  day. 

It  was  now  time  to  prepare  for  the  con- 
coction of  the  promised  constitution,  which 
was  to  be  constructed  according  to  the 
interests  and  will  of  the  nation,  so  as  to 
render  the  French  the  freest  of  the  free. 
For  this  purpose  he  appointed  a  commission, 
under  the  direction  of  Benjamin  Constant 
and  Sismondi,  the  historian ;  but  Buona- 
parte, considering  the  draft  of  their  produc- 
tion too  democratic,  Constant  and  Regnaud 
de  St.  Angely  drew  up  one  agreeable  to  his 
taste;  which  was  termed  the  Acte  Ad- 
ditional aux  Constitutions  de  V Empire,  and 
was  that  which  was  proposed  to  the  assem- 
bly of  the  Champ-de-Mai,  and  accepted  by 
them. 

On  the  22nd  of  April,  the  Acte  Additionel 
was  promulgated  ;  and,  on  the  30th  of  the 
same  month  a  decree  was  passed  directing 
the  convocation  of  the  electoral  colleges,  for 
nominating  the  deputies  to  be  present  at 
the  assembly  of  Champ-de-Mai,  to  be  held 
at  Paris  on  the  1st  of  June.  When  the 
day  approached,  Buonaparte,  accompanied 
by  his  brothers  Joseph,  Jerome,  and  Lucien, 
figured  there  in  quaint  and  fantastic  robes  ; 
he  as  emperor,  they  as  princes  of  the  blood. 

After  high  mass  had  been  performed, 
Buonaparte  thus  addressed  the  assembled 
multitude: — "Emperor,  consul,  soldier — I 
hold  all  from  the  people.  In  prosperity,  in 
adversity,  on  the  field  of  battle,  in  council, 
on  the  throne,  in  exile,  France  has  been  the 
sole  and  constant  object  of  my  thoughts  and 
actions.  *  *  *  Frenchmen,  my  wish  is 
that  of  the  people ;  my  rights  are  theirs ; 
my  honour,  my  glory,  my  happiness  can  be 
no  other  than  the  honour,  glory,  and  happi- 
ness of  France !"  Then  Buonaparte,  the 
officers  of  state,  the  deputies  chosen  by  the 
electoral  colleges,  as  also  those  of  the  army 
and  navy,  swore  to  observe  the  Acte  Addi- 
tionel, after  which  the  eagles  were  delivered 
to  all  the  regiments ;  and  as  they  filed  off 
before  their  reconstituted  emperor,  the 
bands  struck  up  the  patriotic  air,  "  Veillons 
au  salut  de  V Empire." 

The  assemblage  of  the  Champ-de-Mai  had 
been  preceded  by  one  of  the  rabble  of  Paris, 
convoked  in  front  of  the  Tuileries  on  the 
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7th  of  May,  and  there  feasted  and  harangued 
by  Buonaparte.  It  had  been  his  desire  to 
stimulate  among  those  people  something  of 
the  old  zeal  of  the  revolutionary  period,  in 
the  event  of  Paris  being  again  threatened 
by  the  enemy ;  but  he  found  himself  dis- 
appointed. Among  them  the  name  of  Louis 
was  almost  as  popular  as  his  own.  As  they 
drank  his  wine,  the  dames  des Holies  screamed 
royalist  ditties  in  his  ears. 

On  the  4th,  the  session  of  the  legislature 
was  opened.  The  spirit  of  the  peers  was 
abundantly  pliant,  but  the  deputies  voted 
an  address,  announcing  that  they  intended 
to  consider  the  Constitutional  Act,  and 
point  out  its  defects  and  imperfections ;  con- 
cluding with  a  declaration,  that  the  French 
people,  no  longer  entertaining  thoughts  of 
aggrandizement,  would  not  be  drawn,  even 
by  the  will  of  a  victorious  prince,  beyond 
the  boundaries  of  self-defence ;  their  only 
objects  being  to  guard  their  territory,  and 
to  maintain  their  liberty,  honour,  and  dig- 
nity inviolate. 

Buonaparte  perceiving  in  this  address  a 
disposition  to  thwart  his  designs  of  aggran- 
dizement, replied  : — "  The  struggle  in  which 
we  are  engaged  is  serious.  The  seductions 
of  prosperity  are  not  the  dangeVs  which  men- 
ace us  at  present :  we  are  about  to  struggle 
for  existence  as  an  independent  nation. 
The  justice  of  our  cause,  the  public  spirit  of 
the  people,  and  the  courage  of  the  army  are 
strong  grounds  to  hope  for  success ;  but 
should  we  encounter  reverses,  it  is  then  that 
I  hope  to  see  your  energy  displayed.  The 
constitution  is  our  rallying  point ;  it  ought 
to  be  our  pole-star  in  the  tempest.  Every 
public  discussion  tending  either  directly  or 
indirectly  to  diminish  the  confidence  which 
should  be  placed  in  its  arrangements,  would 
be  a  misfortune  for  the  state.  We  should 
then  find  ourselves  in  the  midst  of  shoals 
and  quicksands,  without  pilot  or  compass. 
The  crisis  in  which  we  are  involved  is 
arduous.  Let  us  not  imitate  the  example 
of  the  Lower  Empire,  which,  when  pressed 
on  all  sides  by  the  barbarians,  rendered  itself 
the  sttoff  of  posterity,  by  engaging  in  ab- 
stract discussions  at  the  moment  when  the 
battering-ram  was  at  the  gates  of  the  city. 
Aid  me  to  save  the  country.  As  first  repre- 
sentative of  the  people,  I  have  contracted 
obligations,  which  I  now  renew — to  employ, 
in  more  tranquil  times,  all  the  prerogatives 


of  the  crown  and  the  experience  I  have 
acquired,  to  ameliorate  our  institutions." 
So  hostile  had  the  chamber  of  deputies  be- 
come, that  on  the  motion  of  one  of  his  crea- 
tures, Lepelletier,  to  decree  that  he  had 
been  the  saviour  of  the  country,  the  motion 
was  unanimously  opposed,  on  the  ground 
that  the  country  was  not  saved.  These 
occurrences  induced  him  to  appoint  a  pro- 
visional government,  and  to  leave  Paris  as 
soon  as  possible,  in  order  to  assume  the 
command  of  the  army  which  was  assembled 
on  the  frontier.  The  government  appointed 
consisted  of  fourteen  persons,  of  whom  his 
brother  Joseph  was  president.  In  the  mean 
time  Paris  had  been  strongly  fortified ;  the 
whole  of  the  heights  from  Montmartre  to 
Charonne  were  covered  with  redoubts  in  a 
double  line  ;  so  that,  in  case  the  first  should 
be  forced,  the  defenders  might  retire  within 
the  second  line,  instead  of  being  compelled, 
as  in  the  preceding  year,  when  they  were 
driven  from  the  heights,  to  fall  back  on 
the  city. 

The  manifesto  or  declaration  of  the  con- 
gress of  Vienna,  made  on  March  13th,  was, 
on  the  25th  of  the  same  month,  followed 
by  a  treaty  between  Great  Britain,  Aus- 
tra,  Russia,  and  Prussia,  renewing  and 
confirming  the  league  which  had  been 
entered  into  at  Chaumont  during  the  pre- 
ceding year,  by  virtue  of  which  the  con- 
tracting parties  declared  their  determina- 
tion to  maintain  and  enforce  the  treaty  of 
Paris,  and  to  maintain  each  150,000  men, 
with  the  due  proportion  of  artillery.  The 
king  of  France,  and  all  the  lesser  powers, 
were  invited  to  join  the  coalition,  and  fur- 
nish their  contingents,  which  they  did  in 
the  course  of  a  fortnight.  But  it  was  stipu- 
lated that  the  king  of  France  should  not  be 
compelled  to  furnish  any  contingents.  In  a 
secret  meeting  held  at  Vienna,  on  the  31st 
of  March,  the  contracting  parties  engaged  to 
form  three  large  armies;  the  first  on  the 
Upper  Rhine,  consisting  of  Austrians,  Ba- 
varians, and  other  German  troops;  the 
second  on  the  Lower  Rhine,  consisting  of 
Russians ;  and  the  third  in  Flanders,  consist- 
ing of  British,  Hanoverians,  and  Belgians. 
A  grand  reserve  of  Russians  was  to  be 
directed  on  Wurtzburg.  The  congress  was 
removed  from  Vienna  to  Frankfort,  for 
the  purpose  of  being  near  the  theatre  of 
war. 
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While  Buonaparte  was  occupied  in  his 
preparations  to  meet  the  dangers  that 
threatened  him  from  the  arrangements  of 
the  congress  of  Vienna,  his  brother-in-law, 
Murat,  who  now  assumed  the  appellation  of 
Joachim  Napoleon,  was  devising  measures 
to  secure  his  possession  of  the  Neapolitan 
throne,  and  further  his  views  of  bringing 
the  whole  of  Italy  under  his  dominion.  A 
secret  correspondence  had  for  some  time 
subsisted  between  the  Elbau  court  and  that 
of  Naples;  in  the  course  of  which  it  had 
been  arranged  by  the  two  brothers-in-law 
that  the  descent  of  Buonaparte  on  the  coast 
of  Provence  should  be  simultaneous  with 
the  advance  of  Murat  to  the  Po.  But 
Murat's  impatient  disposition  precipitated 
his  measures.  He  had  been  for  some  time 
agitated  by  fears  on  account  of  the  attack 
made  by  Talleyrand,  at  the  congress  of 
Vienna,  on  his  title  to  the  throne  of  Naples. 
He  also  doubted  the  sincerity  of  Austria 
relative  to  the  treaty  which  had  been  made 
between  that  power  and  himself  for  the  gua- 
rantee of  the  marshes  belonging  to  the 
Roman  see,  and  its  procuring  for  him  the 
recognition  by  the  allied  powers  of  his  right 
to  the  throne  of  Naples,  if  he  formed  a  coa- 
lition with  the  allies.  The  success  of  Buo- 
naparte also  incited  him  to  precipitation. 
On  the  31st  of  March,  he  crossed  the  Po, 
with  an  army  of  50,000  Neapolitans,  and  pub- 
lished a  proclamation,  declaring  that  "  the 
moment  had  arrived  when  great  destinies 
were  about  to  be  accomplished — the  inde- 
pendence of  Italy."  He  took  possession  of 
Rome,  the  pope  and  cardinals  fleeing  before 
him;  and  marching  forward,  he  occupied 
Modena  and  Florence,  after  the  defeat  of 
the  Austrian  general,  Bianchi.  To  the 
remonstrance  of  the  court  of  Austria  his 
answer  was — "  Italy  deserves  freedom,  and 
she  shall  be  free."  This  declaration  put  an 
end  to  all  hopes  of  peace. 

With  headstrong  folly  he  thus  offended 
both  Austria  and  England ;  the  former  de- 
clared war  against  him,  and  sent  troops 
into  Italy,  while  the  British  government 
prepared  to  attack  his  Neapolitan  dominions. 
He  soon  found  that  the  grand  scheme  he 
had  formed,  he  was  in  no  condition  to 
carry  out,  and  was  compelled  to  give 
battle  to  a  superior  force.  The  struggle 
lasted  through  two  days,  the  2nd  and  3rd 
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of  May ;  but  the  Neapolitans  shrunk  from 
coming  to  close  quarters  with  the  Austrians. 
Joachim  placed  field-pieces  in  the  rear  of 
his  attacking  columns,  with  orders  to  fire 
grape  on  them  should  they  retreat.  For 
himself  he  fought  with  desperate  courage, 
but  all  his  efforts  proved  unavailing;  his 
army  was  routed  and  fled,  leaving  behind 
their  baggage,  ammunition,  and  artillery. 
He  presently  found  that  army  reduced  to 
a  handful  of  disheartened  followers;  and 
Murat,  who  had  left  Naples  gorgeously 
attired  at  the  head  of  a  brilliant  army,  re- 
turned to  it  attended  by  but  four  lancers, 
and  appeared  before  his  queen  in  wretched 
disorder,  haggard,  and  in  most  desponding 
mood.  He  saluted  her  with  these  words, 
"Madam,  I  have  not  been  able  to  find 
death;"  and  then  taking  leave  of  her,  he 
judged  it  necessary  to  cut  off  his  hair,  pass 
in  disguise  to  the  little  island  of  Ischia,  and 
thence  to  Cannes.  His  arrival  in  France 
was  announced  to  Buonaparte  by  a  courier. 
The  French  emperor's  former  contempt 
for  the  understanding  of  his  cavalry  general 
seems  to  have  revived  by  his  present  dis- 
tress, and  he  is  reported  to  have  contemptu- 
ously asked,  "whether  Naples  and  France 
had  made  war  since  the  peace  of  1814?" 
Whatever  the  understanding  which  had 
subsisted  between  them,  Napoleon  always 
declared  the  movement  of  his  brother-in-law 
was  highly  injurious  to  his  interest,  adding, 
"it  was  Murat's  fate  to  ruin  us  every  way; 
once  by  declaring  war  against  us,  and  once 
by  unadvisedly  taking  our  part."  Fouche, 
by  order  of  Buonaparte,  recommended  Mu- 
rat to  withdraw  for  a  while  from  general 
observation. 

On  Murat's  secession,  the  Sicilian  branch 
of  the  Bourbons  resumed  their  former  right 
to  the  Neapolitan  throne.  The  finale  of 
Murat's  history  we  shall  give  here : — 

After  the  mad  outbreak  which  has  just 
been  described,  and  which  was  follo^/tti  so 
speedily  by  pitiable  failure,  after  encounter- 
ing many  perils,  Murat  found  a  hospitable 
refuge  in  the  island  of  Corsica,  where  he 
was  assured  he  might  remain  in  safety  till 
the  allies  consented  to  his  joining  his  wife 
and  children  at  Trieste.  In  his  reduced 
circumstances,  such  an  assurance  might 
have  been  expected  to  afford  inexpressible 
comfort ;  but  his  flighty  disposition,  which  a 
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glimpse  of  success  had  disturbed  before,  was 
now  mocked  with  new  visions  of  triumph, 
and  they  led  to  a  tragical  result.  Some 
Corsicans  and  Italian  refugees,  in  desperate 
circumstances,  having  nothing  but  existence, 
which  could  not  be  very  valuable  to  lose, 
approached  him,  and  suggested  that  it  would 
be  no  difficult  thing  for  him  to  pass  from 
Corsica  to  Naples,  as  Buonaparte  had  passed 
from  Elba  to  France.  They  persuaded  him 
that  courage  and  military  skill  like  his 
would  find  it  no  difficult  task  to  reconquer 
the  throne  from  which  he  had  been  driven. 
He  listened  to  the  tempters  with  eagerness, 
and  prepared  .to  act  on  the  advice  so  given. 
Two  Neapolitan  noblemen  had  accompanied 
him  to  Corsica.  They  were  both  soldiers, 
and  would  have  been  disposed  to  sustain 
him  in  any  rational  enterprise,  but  here  they 
could  see  no  prospect  of  success.  They 
pressed  him  to  renounce  the  scheme  alto- 
gether, and  recommended  that  he  should 
cross  the  Mediterranean  to  Tunis,  whence 
they  pointed  out  he  might  easily  find  his 
way  to  Malta.  The  language  of  prudence 
he  was  unfortunate  enough  to  consider  that 
of  pusillanimity,  and  the  reception  he  gave 
their  friendly  counsel  was  such,  that  they 
thought  it  right  to  leave  him  to  those  on 
whom  he  was  disposed  to  place  more  reli- 
ance. Among  the  latter,  they  suspected 
there  were  some  who  hoped  to  make  profit 
for  themselves  by  betraying  Murat  to  the 
king  of  Sicily.  In  the  course  of  September 
it  became  known  that  he  had  collected  a 
force  of  about  200  men,  and  that  he  con- 
templated a  descent  upon  Naples.  The 
day  for  sailing  had  been  named,  when  intel- 
ligence reached  him  that  the  allied  sove- 
reigns, unwilling  to  press  on  him  with 
severity,  had  no  objection  to  his  joining  his 
wife  and  family,  and  were  content  that  he 
should  remain  unmolested,  but  withdrawn 
from  public  life.  He  was  offered  an  hon- 
ourable asylum  in  the  Austrian  dominions, 
where  his  wife,  under  the  title  of  countess 
of  Lipano,  had  taken  up  her  residence,  and 
he  was  invited  to  assume  the  name  of  count 
Lipano.  He  might  choose  whether  to  settle 
in  Bohemia,  Moravia,  or  Upper  Austria,  on 
giving  his  word  of  honour  that  he  would 
not  quit  the  Austrian  dominions,  without 
the  emperor's  consent,  and  that,  as  a  private 
gentleman,  he  would  be  obedient  to  the 
laws  of  the  empire.  The  party  through 
whom  the  communication  was  made  to  him, 
was  told  only  to  give  the  passport  on  his 
subscribing  to  these  conditions,  and  in  case 


he  should  appear  wholly  unconnected  with 
any  hostile  preparations.  Murat  was  rash 
enough  to  spurn  at  the  restrictions. 

The  agent  of  the  allies  so  far  departed 
from  his  instructions  as  to  present  the  ex- 
king  of  Naples  with  the  passport,  notwith- 
standing the  unsatisfactory  course  which 
the  latter  had  pursued,  and  that  he  had 
heard  Murat  declare  he  was  bent  on 
making  war  on  king  Ferdinand,  who  was 
under  the  especial  protection  of  the  emperor 
of  Austria,  and  generally  under  that  of  all 
the  allied  powers.  While  Murat  wanted 
discretion  properly  to  conceal  his  design,  he 
was  mean  enough  to  attempt  an  exercise  of 
cunning.  He  professed  himself  willing  to 
accept  the  proffered  asylum.  This  he  com- 
municated to  the  allied  sovereigns  in  a  letter. 
He  was  willing  to  withdraw  from  public 
life,  but  declined  proceeding  to  Trieste,  which 
he  had  been  invited  to  do.  Acting  thus  he 
expected  to  disarm  the  allies  of  suspicion, 
and  the  passport  of  which  he  had  possessed 
himself,  might  be  of  advantage  if  he  should 
be  hailed  by  a  British  cruiser  on  his  way  to 
Naples,  for  which  place  he  embarked  on  the 
night  of  the  28th  of  September.  The  trifling 
force  which  has  been  mentioned  had  not 
increased,  and  the  whole  expedition  pro- 
ceeded towards  its  destination  in  half-a- 
dozen  small  vessels.  The  voyage  was  not 
free  from  interruption.  His  ships  were  dis- 
persed, it  was  said  by  a  storm,  but  it  was 
believed  that  his  squadron  separated  not  in 
consequence  of  tempestuous  weather,  but 
because  the  desperadoes  engaged  with  him 
thought  it  would  better  answer  their  pur- 
pose to  carry  off  the  barques,  and  sell  the 
arms  and  ammunition,  than  to  fight  for  the 
restoration  of  king  Joachim.  Almost  all 
the  money  he  could  command,  had  been 
expended  on  this  mad  adventure,  and  on 
the  8th  of  October,  only  two  of  his 
ships  could  be  found,  in  one  of  which  he 
sailed,  off  the  Calabrian  coast.  Many  cir- 
cumstances in  the  course  of  the  late  war 
had  exasperated  the  Calabrians  against 
Buonaparte  and  France,  and  Murat's  inti- 
mate connexion  with  the  former,  entitled 
him,  in  their  judgment,  to  a  full  measure  of 
their  hostility.  Ignorant  of  this,  or  dis- 
regarding the  rage  his  presence  might  pro- 
voke, he  landed  at  Pizzo,  a  small  town  on 
the  western  coast,  and  there  attempted 
something  in  the  dramatic  way,  in  imita- 
tion of  Napoleon's  appeal  to  the  military. 
The  force  with  which  he  landed  was  so 
insignificant  as  to  be  absolutely  ridiculous. 
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It  was  a  miserable  parody  on  war,  when 
Buonaparte's  renowned  cavalry  general  was 
seen  leading  an  army  of  about  thirty  vaga- 
bonds !  At  the  head  of  this  company,  or 
gang,  he  advanced,  waving  a  flag  over  his 
head,  and  exalting  his  voice,  to  awaken  those 
he  addressed  to  a  sense  of  loyalty,  while  he 
called  to  them,  "  I  am  Joachim,  your  king  ! 
it  is  your  duty  to  obey  my  commands," 
and  this  high-sounding  speech  was  the  signal 
for  his  wretched  followers  to  shout  "  Long 
life  to  king  Joachim."  But  Murat  spoke, 
and  his  retinue  shouted  in  vain.  The  coun- 
try people,  not  knowing  what  to  make  of 
this  array,  could  hardly  believe  that  any- 
thing serious  was  intended,  and  at  any  rate 
there  was  nothing  very  imposing  in  the 
array  of  the  bold  invaders,  to  tempt  lookers- 
on  to  share  their  fortunes. 

Appearances  so  unfavourable,  it  might 
have  been  expected,  would  at  once  have 
induced  the  ex-king  to  retrace  his  steps, 
but  he  was  either  blind  to  danger,  or  felt 
that  he  was  so  far  committed,  that  he  had 
no  alternative  but  to  go  forward.  Forward 
he  went,  and  had  soon  the  mortification  to 
know,  that  those  who  had  refused  to  join 
him  were  not  indisposed  to  pursue.  Mus- 
kets and  rifles  opened  their  fire,  killed  two 
of  his  army,  and  wounded  several  others. 
His  force  being  thus  seriously  reduced,  he 
did  what  it  would  have  been  wise  to  have 
done  sooner ;  that  is,  he  attempted  to  escape 
from  a  shore  which  had  given  him  so  un- 
friendly a  reception.  But  it  was  now  too 
late.  Having  regained  the  beach,  the  boats 
were  moving,  and  their  commander  or  ad- 
miral, a  Maltese  of  the  name  of  Barbara, 
who  had  been  a  pirate,  but  was  promoted  by 
Murat  to  be  a  sea-captain,  and  had,  more- 
over, also  conferred  on  him  the  dignity  of 

a  baron,  though  loudly   called  on  to  stay 

and  take  the  discomfited  Joachim  on  board, 

was  in  no  haste  to  expose  himself  to  the  fire 

of  the  Calabrians.     He  considered  that  re- 
turning might  cause  him  to  lose,  if  not  his 

life,  the  boat  which  he   commanded,    and 

some  valuable  property  which  it  contained, 

and  which  he  was  well  disposed  to  keep  for 

his   own  benefit.     He,  therefore,  failed  to 

put  back,  and  Murat  and  his  companions 

were  overtaken  by  the  enraged  Calabrians. 

Murat  found  himself  surrounded  by  ruth- 
less enemies,  who,  instead  of  owning  him 

for  their  king,  fired  at  him,  wounded  him 

with    a    dagger,   lacerated    his    face,    and 

knocked   him   down.     Eager    for   plunder 

they  snatched  from  him  the  iewels  he  wore 
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searched  his  pockets,  and  would  have  taken 
his  life,  had  it  not  been  suggested  by  their 
leader,  who  was  a  Bourbon  partisan,  that  it 
would  be  better   to  reserve   him,    that   he 
might  be  executed  according  to  law.     His 
case  was  most  deplorable.     The  furies  who 
had  him  in  their  keeping,  while  attending 
to  the  recommendation  just  given,  clearly 
indicated  that  it  was  not  in  mercy  he  was 
spared  for  the  moment — if,  indeed,  it  may  be 
said  he  were  spared  at  all,  when  every  out- 
'age,  every  indignity  was  offered  to  his  per- 
son that  could  be  endured,  without  placing   j 
lim  in  a  state  that  would  render  him  un- 
conscious   of    misery.     Even    the   women,    | 
some  of  whom  had  probably  lost  husbands    j 
or  sons  during  the  late  contest,  forgot  all 
the    kindliness    of    the    female    character, 
>lucked  his  hair  from  his  head,  and   tore   ! 
lis  whiskers  and  moustachios  from  his  face 
)y   the   roots.     They  beat   and  spat  upon 
lim,    and,    bleeding    and    wretchedly  dis- 
igured,  he  was  conveyed  to  the  castle.    His 
jerson  being  searched,  the  emperor  of  Aus- 
;ria's  passport  was  found,  and  the  manu- 
script of  a  proclamation,  with  corrections 
supplied   by   himself,    which   was   to   have 
jeen  put  in  circulation  without  delay,  and 
which  threatened  with  death  the  ministers 
and  others  in  the  service    of  the  king   of 
Naples,    denouncing    them   as   rebels   and 
traitors.      The   news   of    his    landing    and 
capture  were  soon  conveyed  to  king  Ferdi- 
nand.   General  Nunziante  then  commanded 
in  Calabria,   and  was   directed   to   proceed 
forthwith  to  Pizzo,  and  there  to  try  the  un- 
fortunate Murat  before  a  military  tribunal, 
under  one  of  his  own  laws  which  he  had 
caused  to  be  enacted  two  years  before,  and 
which  law  ordered  that  any  person  landing 
in  the  country  with  the  intention  of  disturb- 
ing the  public  tranquillity,  should  be  imme- 
diately arrested,  tried,  and  shot.      The  tri- 
bunal was  accordingly  formed,  and  he  was  j 
accused  as  a  disturber  of  the  public  peace. 
Seven  officers  decided  on  his  case,  and  sen- 
tenced him  to  die.     Three  members  of  the 
tribunal  who  came  to  this  decision  had  for- 
merly owned  him  for  their  chief,  and  re- 
ceived gifts  and   honours   from   his    hand. 
It  was  made  known  to  him  that  he  must 
prepare  for  death.     His  firmness  was  not 
shaken    by    the    announcement,    but    his 
thoughts  recurred  to  the  duke  d'Enghien, 
whose   fall  he   considered  was   now   to  be 
avenged  by  executing  a  like  doom  on  him. 
He  declared  to  an  officer  who  was  present, 
that,  in  that  tragedy,  he  took  no  part  what* 
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ever,  "  and  this,"  said  he,  '•'  I  swear  by  that 
Eternal  Being  before  whose  judgment-seat 
I  must  presently  appear."  He  then  wrote 
a  letter  to  his  wife  and  children,  describing 
what  had  befallen  him,  and  that  done,  gave 
himself  up  to  devotional  exercises.  The 
sacrament  was  administered  to  him,  and  he 
declared  himself  a  sincere  believer  in  the 
doctrine  of  the  catholic  church.  The  priest 
who  attended  him  wished  this  confession  to 


be  reduced  to  writing,  and  he  complied  with 
the  request  by  tracing  the  following  words  : 
— "  I  declare  that  I  die  a  good  Christian. 
J.M." 

When  brought  out  for  execution,  he 
fastened  his  wife's  miniature  to  his  breast ; 
and,  giving  the  word  of  command  to  fire, 
was  pierced  through  the  heart  by  six 
musket-balls.  He  suffered  on  the  13th  of 
October. 
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THE  duke  of  Wellington  having  been  ap- 
pointed to  the  command  of  the  Anglo- 
Belgian  army,  on  the  28th  of  March,  left 
Vienna  on  the  following  day,  and  reached 
Brussels  on  the  4th  of  April.  He  immedi- 
ately directed  his  attention  to  the  fortifying 
the  Belgian  frontiers,  and  collecting  the 
German,  Dutch,  and  Belgian  contingents. 
His  next  object  was  the  organization  and 
disposition  of  his  motley  and  inexperienced 
army,  which  consisted  of  British,  Hano- 
verian, Dutch,  Belgians,  and  Brunswickers. 
The  infantry  was  divided  into  two  corps- 
d'arraee  and  a  reserve.  The  first,  under 
the  command  of  the  prince  of  Orange,  con- 
sisted of  four  divisions;  namely,  the  1st  and 
3rd  British,  and  the  2nd  and  3rd  Dutch- 
Belgian.  The  first  British  division  was 
commanded  by  major-general  Cooke,  the  3rd 
by  lieutenant-general  sir  Charles  Alten  ;  the 
2nd  Belgian  by  lieutenant-general  de  Per- 
poncher,  and  the  3rd  by  lieutenant-general 
baron  Chass6.  The  second  corps,  under  the 
command  of  lord  Hill,  comprised  two  British 
and  two  Dutch-Belgian  divisions.  The  2nd 
British  was  commanded  by  lieutenant-gene- 
ral sir  Wiliam  Clinton;  the  4th  by  lieu- 
tenant-general sir  Charles  Colville;  the  1st 
Dutch-Belgian  by  lieutenant-general  Sted- 
man;  and  the  2nd  by  lieutenant-general 
baron  Anthony.  The  reserve  infantry,  con- 
sisted of  the  5th  division  under  the  com- 
mand of  lieutenant-general  sir  Thomas  Pic- 
ton  ;  and  the  6th  under  lieutenant-general  sir 
Lowry  Cole ;  the  duke  of  Brunswick's  con- 
tingent; the  Hanoverian  corps  under  lieu- 
tenant-general Van  der  Decken;  and  the 


Nassau  regiment  of  three  battalions  under 
general  Van  Kruse.  The  cavalry,  under 
the  command  of  lieutenant-general  the  earl 
of  Uxbridge,  was  distributed  into  fourteen 
brigades,  of  which  seven  were  British  and 
the  horse  of  the  Peninsular  German  Legion ; 
the  remainder  were  Dutch,  Belgian,  and 
Brunswick  hussars  and  lancers.  The  first 
corps  was  cantoned  about  Enghien,  Braine- 
le-Comte,  Nivelles,  and  Soignies ;  the  second 
occupied  Ath,  Lous,  Audenarde,  Grammont, 
and  the  places  adjacent;  the  reserve  and 
the  artillery,  which  consisted  of  nine  bat- 
teries, were  at  Ghent,  Brussels,  and  the 
neighbourhood  of  the  capital.  The  cavalry 
were  stationed  at  Grammont,  Ninove,  Mons, 
and  Tournay. 

That  "  no  time  might  be  lost,"  as  the  duke 
observed  in  his  letter,  dated  Bruxelles,  10th 
April,  1815,  to  lord  Clancarty,  the  English 
minister  at  Vienna,  "in  commencing  our 
offensive  operations,"  he  transmitted  the 
following  memorandum  for  the  operations 
of  the  several  armies  of  the  coalition  which 
were  intended  should  take  the  field,  in  order 
to  be  submitted  for  the  consideration  "  of 
the  ministers  of  the  allied  powers  and  the 
august  sovereigns"  assembled  at  the  con- 
gress of  Vienna : — 

"  (Memorandum.) 

"  12th  April,  1815. 

"  The  objects  proposed  in  my  letter  to 
the  earl  of  Clancarty,  of  the  10th,  to  be  un- 
dertaken by  the  corps  of  the  allies,  which 
will  probably  be  assembled  in  Flanders  and 
on  the  Rhine  in  the  end  of  the  month  of 
April,  is,  that  by  their  rapidity  they  might 
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be  before-hand  with  the  plans  and  measures 
of  Buonaparte. 

"  His  power  now  rests  upon  no  founda- 
tion but  the  army ;  and  if  we  can  introduce 
into  the  country  such  a  force  as  is  capable 
either  to  defeat  the  army  in  the  field,  or  to 
keep  it  in  check,  so  that  the  various  parties 
interested  in  the  defeat  of  Buonaparte's 
views  may  have  the  power  of  acting,  our 
object  will  be  accomplished.  The  allies 
have  no  views  of  conquest ;  there  is  no  ter- 
ritory which  requires  in  particular  to  be 
covered  in  the  course  of  their  operations ; 
their  object  is  to  defeat  the  army,  and  to 
destroy  the  power  of  one  individual;  and 
the  only  military  points  to  be  considered 
are ;  1st,  to  throw  into  France,  at  the  earliest 
possible  period,  the  largest  body  of  men 
that  can  be  assembled;  2nd,  to  perform 
this  operation  in  such  a  manner  that  it  can 
be  supported  by  the  forces  of  the  allies, 
which  are  known  to  be  following  imme- 
diately; 3rd,  that  the  troops  which  shall 
enter  France  shall  be  secure  of  a  retreat  on 
the  supporting  armies,  in  case  of  misfortune. 

"  The  troops  to  be  employed  in  this 
operation  should  be  the  allied  British, 
Hanoverian,  and  Dutch  troops,  under  the 
command  of  the  duke  of  Wellington ;  the 
Prussian  troops  as  reinforced,  under  the 
command  of  count  Gueissenau;  the  allied 
Austrian.  Bavarian,  Wurtenberg,  and  Baden 
troops  to  be  assembled  on  the  upper  Rhine, 
under  prince  Schwartzenberg.  The  two 
former  should  enter  France  between  the 
Sambre  and  the  Meuse ;  the  duke  of  Wel- 
lington endeavouring  to  get  possession  of 
Mauberge,  or,  at  all  events,  of  Avesnes ;  and 
general  Gueissenau  directing  his  march  on 
Rocroy  and  Chimay.  The  duke  of  Wel- 
lington, besides  the  garrisons  in  the  places 
in  Flanders  and  Brabant,  should  leave  a 
corps  of  troops  in  observation  on  the  fron- 
tiers. Prince  Schwartzenberg  should  col- 
lect his  corps  in  the  province  of  Luxem- 
bourg, and,  while  his  left  should  observe 
the  French  fortresses  of  Longwy,  Thionville, 
and  Metz,  he  should  possess  himself  of  the 
forts  of  Sedan,  Stenay,  and  Dun,  and  cross 
the  Meuse.  The  first  object  would  then  be 
accomplished,  and  we  should  have  in  France 
a  larger  body  of  troops  than  it  is  possible 
the  enemy  can  assemble. 

"  It  is  expected  that  the  British  and  Dutch 
army  would  be  followed  in  the  course  of  a 
fortnight  by  about  40,000  men,  and  the 
Prussian  army  in  the  same  period  by  90,000 
men;  and  that  the  allied  Austrian  and 
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Bavarian  army  would  be  followed  by  a 
Russian  army  of  180,000.  Supposing,  then, 
that  the  enemy  should  have  the  facility  of 
attacking  the  line  of  communication  of  the 
English,  Hanoverian,  and  Dutch  army,  by 
Mauberge,  and  that  of  the  allied  Austrian 
army  from  their  fortresses  on  the  Upper 
Moselle  and  the  Upper  Meuse ;  they  could 
not  prevent  the  juncture  of  those  troops. 
It  must,  besides,  be  observed,  that  the 
enemy  could  not  venture  to  leave  their 
fortresses  entirely  without  garrisons  of 
troops  of  the  line,  on  account  of  the  disgust 
which  the  usurpation  of  Buonaparte  has 
occasioned  universally ;  and  the  operations 
on  our  communications  will  therefore  neces- 
sarily be  carried  on  by  a  diminished  body 
of  troops.  However  inconvenient,  then,  this 
may  be  to  those  which  will  have  advanced, 
they  can  neither  prevent  the  junction  of  the 
armies  which  will  be  following  the  first  that 
will  enter  France,  nor  can  they  prevent  the 
retreat  of  those  which  are  moving  to  their 
support. 

"  According  to  this  scheme,  then,  we 
should  have  in  the  centre  of  France  a  body 
of  above  200,000  men,  to  be  followed  up  by 
nearly  300,000  men,  and  their  operations 
would  be  directed  upon  Paris,  between  the 
Meuse  and  the  Oise.  WELLINGTON." 

The  measures  suggested  in  this  memo- 
randum, were  approved  of  by  the  great 
council  appointed  on  the  19th  of  the  same 
month. 

Aware  that  he  could  not  obtnin  the  requi- 
site number  of  British  troops,  he  proposed 
to  the  Portuguese  government  to  furnish  a 
proportion  of  those  Portuguese  troops  who 
had  served  under  him  in  the  Peninsula;  and 
addressed  the  following  letter  to  the  prince 
regent  of  the  Brazils ;  but  those  parties  re- 
fused to  sanction  the  measure  : — 

"Bruxelles,  16th  April,  1815. 

"Sir,  —  Your  royal  highness  will  have 
learned  that  I  signed,  on  the  25th  of  March 
last,  with  the  plenipotentiaries  of  Austria, 
Russia,  and  Prussia,  as  the  plenipotentiary 
of  his  majesty,  a  treaty  of  alliance  and  co- 
operation, applicable  to  the  circumstances  of 
the  moment  in  Europe,  occasioned  by  the 
return  of  Buonaparte  to  France,  and  of  the 
usurpation  of  the  supreme  power  in  that 
country.  All  the  powers  of  Europe  are 
invited  to  accede  to  that  treaty ;  and  I 
imagine  that  the  plenipotentiaries  of  your 
royal  highness  consider  themselves  autho- 
rised to  accede  to  it  on  the  part  of  your 
royal  highness. 
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"  The  object  of  the  treaty  is  to  put  into 
operation,  against  Buonaparte  the  largest 
force  which  the  contracting  or  acceding 
parties  can  bring  into  the  field ;  and  that 
on  which  I  trouble  your  royal  highness  is 
the  seat  to  be  chosen,  for  the  operation  of 
your  royal  highness's  troops. 

"  The  natural  seat  for  the  operations 
would  be  the  frontiers  of  Spain ;  but  I  am 
very  apprehensive  that  the  financial  re- 
sources of  his  catholic  majesty  are  not  of  a 
nature,  nor  in  a  situation,  to  enable  him  to 
equip  and  maintain  an  army  to  co-operate 
actively  with  that  of  your  royal  highness ; 
and  yet,  without  that  co-operation,  and  the 
assistance  which  your  royal  highness  would 
expect  to  derive  from  the  country,  it  does 
not  appear  that  your  royal  highness's  army 
could  carry  on  their  operations  with  their 
accustomed  credit  in  that  quarter. 

"  Under  these  circumstances,  it  has  ap- 
peared to  me,  that  it  would  be  expedient, 
and  I  have  recommended  to  your  royal 
highness's  ministers  at  Vienna,  and  have 
requested  his  majesty's  ministers  to  recom- 
mend to  the  regency  at  Lisbon,  that  your 
royal  highness's  troops  should  be  employed 
with  the  allied  army  assembling  in  Flanders, 
and  destined  to  act,  under  •  my  command, 
against  the  common  enemy. 

"  I  need  not  point  out  to  your  royal  high- 
ness's  penetration  the  advantages  to  your 
royal  highuess's  reputation  of  appearing  in 
the  field  on  this  part  of  Europe;  but,  as 
your  troops  cannot  serve  actively  in  the 
natural  seat  of  their  operations,  and  they 
will  serve  here  with  their  old  companions 
and  their  old  commanders,  it  appears  to  me 
that  this  measure  is  to  be  recommended,  if 
only  as  one  of  military  expediency.  I  trust, 
then,  that  your  royal  highness  will  approve 
of  my  having  recommended  it  to  your 
ministers  and  to  the  regency." 

"  WELLINGTON." 

"  Secret  memorandum  for  his  royal  high- 
uess  the  prince  of  Orange,  the  earl  of 
Uxbridge,  lord  Hill,  and  the  quarter- 
master-general. 

"Bruxelles,  1815. 

"  1st.  Having  received  reports  that  the 
imperial  guard  had  moved  from  Paris  on 
Beauvais ;  and  a  report  having  been  for 
some  days  prevalent  in  the  country,  that 
Buonaparte  was  about  to  visit  the  northern 
frontier,  I  deem  it  expedient  to  concentrate 
the  cantonments  of  the  troops,  with  a  view 
to  their  early  junction,  in  case  the  country 
should  be  attacked,  for  which  concentra- 
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tion  the  quarter-master-general  now  sends 
orders. 

"2nd.  In  this  case,  the  enemy's  line  of 
attack  will  be  either  between  the  Lys  and 
the  Scheldt,  or  between  the  Satnbre  and 
Scheldt,  or  by  both  lines. 

"  3rd.  In  the  first  case,  I  should  wish  the 
troops  of  the  4th  division  to  take  up  the 
bridge  on  the  Scheldt,  near  Avelghem ;  and 
with  the  regiments  of  cavalry  near  Courtrai, 
and  fall  back  upon  Audenarde,  which  post 
they  are  to  occupy,  and  to  inundate  the 
country  in  the  neighbourhood. 

"4th.  The  garrison  of  Ghent  are  to 
inundate  the  country  in  the  neighbourhood 
likewise,  and  that  point  is  to  be  held  at  all 
events. 

"5th.  The  cavalry  in  observation  at  Menin 
and  Furnes  are  to  fall  back  on  Ostend,  those 
between  Menin  and  Tournay  on  Tournay, 
&c.,  and  thence  to  join  their  regiments. 

"  6th.  The  1st,  2nd,  and  3rd  divisions  of 
infantry  are  to  be  collected  at  the  head- 
quarters of  the  divisions,  and  the  cavalry  at 
the  head-quarters  of  their  several  brigades, 
and  the  whole  to  be  in  readiness  to  march 
at  a  moment's  notice. 

"  7th.  The  troops  of  the  Netherlands  to 
be  collected  at  Soignies  and  Nivelle. 

"  8th.  In  case  the  attack  should  be  made 
between  the  Sambre  and  the  Scheldt,  I 
purpose  to  collect  the  British  and  Hano- 
verians at  and  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Enghien;  and  the  army  of  the  Low  Coun- 
tries at  and  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Soignies 
and  Braine-le-Comte. 

"9th.  In  this  case,  the  2nd  and  3rd 
divisions  will  collect  at  their  respective  head- 
quarters, and  gradually  fall  back  towards 
Enghien  with  the  cavalry  of  colonel  Arent- 
scheldt,  and  the  Hanoverian  brigade. 

"  10th.  The  garrison  of  Mons  and  Tour- 
nay  will  stand  fast ;  but  that  of  Ath  will  be 
withdrawn,  with  the  2nd  division,  if  the 
works  should  have  not  been  sufficiently 
advanced  to  render  the  place  tenable  against 
a  coup-de-main. 

"  llth.  General  sir  William  Ponsonby's, 
sir  J.  Vandeleur's,  and  sir  H.  Vivian's 
brigades  of  cavalry  will  march  on  Hal. 

„"  12th.  The  troops  of  the  Low  Coun- 
tries will  collect  in  Soignies  and  Braine-le- 
Comte. 

"  13th.  The  troops  of  the  4th  division  and 
the  2nd  hussars,  after  taking  up  the  bridge 
at  Avelghem  will  fall  back  on  Audenarde, 
and  there  wait  for  further  orders, 

"  14th.  In  case  of  the  attack  being  directed 
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by  both  lines  supposed,  the  troops  of  the  4th 
division  and  the  2nd  hussars,  and  the  garri- 
son of  Ghent,  will  act  as  directed  in  Nos.  3 
and  4  of  this  memorandum ;  and  the  2nd  and 
3rd  division,  and  the  cavalry,  and  the  troops 
of  the  Low  Countries,  as  directed  in  Nos.  8, 
9,  10,  11,  and  12.  WELLINGTON." 

The  Anglo  -  Belgian  army  consisted  of 
82,062  infantry,  14,482  cavalry,  8,166  artil- 
lery, and  1,240  engineers,  sappers  and  miners, 
waggon-train,  and  staff  corps.  Of  the  in- 
fantry, 23,543  were  British,  and  3,301  were 
of  the  Peninsular  German  legion;  of  the 
cavalry,  5,913  were  British,  and  2,560  were 
of  the'  Peninsular  German  legion.  Of  the 
British  infantry,  21,665  were  on  the  field ; 
the  rest  garrisoned  the  various  fortresses 
from  Mons  to  Ostend.  The  French  forces 
in  Belgium  were  84,235  infantry,  21,665 
cavalry,  and  16,501  artillery,  engineers,  and 
waggon-train.  On  the  field  of  Waterloo, 
the  Anglo-Belgian  infantry  were  67,000, 
the  cavalry,  6,550.  The  rest  were  Dutch, 
Belgians,  Hanoverians,  Nassauers,  and 
Brunswickers.  The  Brunswick  contingent 
was  between  7,000  and  8,000  men.  The 
French  infantry  in  the  same  locality  were 
71,947  ;  the  cavalry  about  23,000 ;  and  the 
artillery,  engineers,  waggon-train,  &c.,  about 
the  same  number.  The  French  troops  were 
all  veterans,  whose  trade,  as  Davoust  said, 
vcas  war,  and  their  battles  as  many  as  their 
years.  Above  half  of  the  British  infantry 
in  Belgium  were  second  battalions,  com- 
posed of  militia  and  recruits,  who  had  never 
been  under  fire.  The  Anglo-Belgian  army 
had  156  guns  ;  the  French,  246  ;  but  a  large 
proportion  of  the  French  artillery  were  12- 
pounders,  while  none  of  the  Anglo-Belgian 
exceeded  a  9-pounder. 

"  The  Anglo -Belgian  army,"  said  sir 
Henry  Hardinge,  in  a  letter  to  lord  Stewart, 
March  27th,  "  was  not  unlike  lord  Rancliff's 
description  of  the  French  pack  of  hounds, 
pointers,  poodles,  turnspits  —  all  mixed 
up  together,  and  running  in  sad  confu- 
sion." There  were,  however,  as  one  of  the 
duke's  biographers  humorously  adds,  "  some 
stanch  bull-dogs  in  the  pack."  The  duke, 

*  At  this  time  Brussels  was  thronged  with  visitors, 
and  the  gaieties  of  fashionable  life  were  intermingled 
with  the  din  and  bustle  of  military  preparations. 
Dinners,  balls,  theatrical  amusements,  and  concerts, 
were  of  daily  and  nightly  occurrence  j  while  the  fields 
and  meadows  around  were  alive,  all  day  long,  with 
mili'.ary  parades  and  reviews.  There  was  not  a  grove 
or  d  wood  within  six  miles  of  the  place  but  afforded 
shelter,  as  the  summer  advanced,  to  frequent  encamp- 
ments. Neither  was  there  a  village  or  hamlet  between 
Bmche  and  the  sea-coast  but  swarmed  with  armed 
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himself,  had  his  misgivings  as  to  their 
quality.  In  a  letter  dated  "  Bruxelles,  6th 
of  April,  1815,"  he  says—"  If  I  could  have 
40,000  good  British  infantry  I  should  be 
iatisfied,  and  take  my  chance  for  the  rest  ; 
and  engage  that  we  would  play  our  part  in 
the  game.  But,  as  it  is,  we  are  in  a  bad 
way."  From  his  letters  to  the  same  party 
he  seems  to  have  been  as  little  pleased,  on 
account  of  the  ineffective  state  of  the  army 
in  respect  of  artillery,  and  the  requisite 
horses  and  drivers.  His  private  and  con- 
fidential letters  describe  the  troops  as  "  not 
what  they  ought  to  be,  so  as  to  enable  us  to 
maintain  our  military  character  in  Europe." 
Speaking,  in  a  letter  to  sir  Henry  Torrens, 
of  the  qualifications  of  the  staff-officers  sent 
out  to  him,  his  words  are — "  I  must  say  I 
do  not  know  how  to  employ  them." 

The  whole  of  the  line  of  cantonments — 
for  the  purpose  of  guarding  the  roads  and 
approaches  to  Brussels,  Ghent,  &c.,  as  well 
as  to  facilitate  the  procuring  supplies  for  the 
troops,  thus  rendering  their  subsistence  less 
burdensome  to  the  country;  and  preserving  an 
uninterrupted  communication  with  Ostend, 
where  all  the  reinforcements  and  supplies 
from  England  were  landed — was  of  consider- 
able extent,  forming  a  large  portion  of  a 
circle,  of  which  Brussels*  was  the  centre. 
By  this  disposition  of  his  forces  the  English 
general  was  enabled  to  advance  his  reserve 
to  the  point  on  which  the  expected  storm 
might  burst,  while  his  main  forces  were  in 
motion  on  the  line  of  the  enemy's  opera- 
tions. Subject  as  he  was  to  the  disad- 
vantage, while  acting  on  the  defensive,  of 
being  attacked  without  knowing  the  time 
or  point  of  the  attack;  no  better  position 
could  have  been  selected,  unless  it  is  expect- 
ed by  the  carping  critics,  who  have  found 
fault  with  his  arrangements,  that  Buona- 
parte should  have  had  the  politeness  to  in- 
form him  as  to  the  part  of  the  line  he  meant 
to  assail;  that  his  opponent  might  have  been 
enabled  to  concentrate  his  forces  there,  and 
courteously  wait  for  him.  The  folly  and  pre- 
sumption of  those  critical  martial  geniuses 
who  have  condemned  the  duke  for  not  hav- 
men.  Every  chateau,  farm-house,  and  labourer's 
cottage,  afforded  accommodation  to  a  greater  or 
smaller  number  of  soldiers.  Indeed,  portions  of  the 
English  army  made  themselves  at  home  among  the 
Flemings,  particularly  the  Highland  regiments,  who 
had  become  so  domesticated,  that  it  was  no  unusual 
thing  to  see  a  kilted  warrior  either  attending  the 
shop  of  his  host,  or  rocking  the  cradle,  while 
the  mother  of  the  little  Fleming  was  abroad  on 
her  domestic  affairs. — (Gleig's  Story  of  the  Battle  of 
Waterloo.) 
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ing  known  the  point  of  the  enemy's  attack, 
is  happily  ridiculed  by  Scott : — 

"  Some  people  have  been  silly  enough 
to  consider  the  duke  of  Wellington  hav- 
ing been  surprised  as  a  thing  indisputa- 
ble, because  the  news  of  the  French  ad- 
vance, first  [the  second  report]  reached  him 
in  a  ball-room.  It  must  be  supposed  that 
those  good  men's  idea  of  war  is,  that  a  gene- 
ral should  sit  sentinel,  with  his  truncheon  in 
his  hand,  like  a  statue  in  the  midst  of  a  city 
market-place,  until  the  tidings  come  that 
call  him  to  the  field." 

"  Free  is  he,  who  for  his  country  fights ; 
He  on  the  eve  of  battle  may  resign 
Himself  to  social  pleasure — sweetest  then, 
When  danger  to  the  soldier's  soul  endears 
The  human  joy  that  never  may  return."* 

It  had  been  the  wish  of  the  duke  to  take 
the  initiative  in  offensive  operations ;  and  to 
this  effect  he  transmitted  a  proposition,  on 
May  8th,  for  the  projected  invasion  of  the 
French  territory  to  lord  Stewart,  who  was 
on  a  mission  to  Vienna  on  the  behalf  of  the 
British  government. 

Though  reports  had  been  made  from 
the  outposts  of  his  own  army,  that  the 
enemy  was  concentrating  his  forces;  and 
that  the  duke,  as  it  has  been  said,  was 
in  hourly  expectation  of  receiving  the  pro- 
mised information  from  Fouche  of  Buona- 
parte's plan  of  the  campaign,  and  the  pre- 
cise moment  of  its  being  opened;  it  must 
be  evident  to  every  competent  judge,  for  the 
reasons  just  stated,  that  any  movement  on 
his  part  would  have  been  highly  injudicious, 
and  probably  fatal,  until  the  real  line  of 
attack  was  manifested.  The  explanation 
of  Fouche's  conduct  is  said  to  be  this. 
Though  Buonaparte's  minister  of  police,  he 
continued  to  maintain  a  correspondence  with 
Louis  XVIII.,  and  promised,  as  it  is  said  in 
his  Memoirs,  to  furnish  the  duke  of  Wel- 
lington with  the  information  alluded  to ;  but 
with  his  usual  duplicity,  deceived  him  in  the 
following  manner,  as  stated  in  his  own 
Memoirs  : — 

"  My  agents,  with  Metternich  and  lord 
Wellington,  had  promised  marvel 8  and  moun- 
tains; the  English  generalissimo  expected 
that  I  should,  at  the  very  least,  give  him  the 
plan  of  the  campaign.  I  knew  for  certain 
that  the  unforeseen  attack  would  take  place 
on  the  16th,  or  18th  at  latest.  Napoleon 
intended  to  give  battle  on  the  17th  to  the 
English  army,  after  having  marched  right 
over  the  Prussians  on  the  preceding  day. 
*  Home's  Douglas. 


He  had  the  more  reason  to  trust  to  the  suc- 
cess of  that  plan,  that  Wellington,  deceived 
by  false  reports,  believed  the  opening  of  the 
campaign  might  be  deferred  till  the  beginning 
of  July.  The  success  of  Napoleon  there- 
fore depended  on  a  surprise  ;  and  I  arranged 
my  plans  in  conformity.  On  the  very  day 
of  the  departure  of  Napoleon,  I  despatched 
Madame  D ,  furnished  with  notes  writ- 
ten in  cipher,  containing  the  whole  plan  of  the 
campaign.  But  at  the  same  time  I  privately 
despatched  orders  for  placing  such  obstacles 
at  the  frontier,  where  she  was  to  pass,  that 
she  could  not  arrive  at  the  head-quarters  of 
Wellington  till  after  the  event.  This  was 
the  real  explanation  of  the  inconceivable 
security  of  the  generalissimo,  which  at  the 
time  excited  such  universal  astonishment." 

This  statement  of  Fouche,  or  of  the  surrep- 
titious editor  of  his  Memoirs,  does  not  appear 
to  be  correct.  For  the  duke  of  Wellington, 
in  a  letter  addressed  to  general  Dumourier, 
dated  "a  Paris,  ce  26  Sept.,  1815,"  says— 
"  Avant  mon  arrive  a  Paris  au  mois  de 
Juillet,  je  navais  jamais  vu  Fouche,  ou  eu 
avec  lui  communication  quelconque,  ni  avec 
aucuu  de  ceux  qui  sont  lies  avec  lui."  The 
historian  of  The  History  of  Europe  should 
have  qualified  his  communication  to  his 
readers  on  this  subject. 

During  this  time,  Buonaparte  had  been 
no  less  strenuous  in  his  exertions.  At  the 
call  of  their  emperor,  his  veterans,  to  whom 
war  and  victory  had  been  familiar  things, 
and  who,  like  the  barbarians  of  antiquity, 
found  a  savage  delight  in  battle  and  slaugh- 
ter, swarmed  to  his  standard.  Seven  corps- 
d'armees  and  four  corps  of  reserve  cav- 
alry, were  assembled  on  the  frontier,  un- 
der the  title  of  "  The  Army  of  the  North," 
or  of  "  Flanders."  Five  corps  of  observa- 
tion were  formed,  under  the  titles  of  the 
armies  of  the  Jlhine,  of  the  Alps,  of 
the  Jura,  of  Var,  and  of  the  Eastern 
Pyrenees.  The  army  of  the  west,  or  La 
Vend6e,  was  designed  to  suppress  the  in- 
surrection in  that  department.  The  line  of 
the  Belgian  frontier,  as  also  the  sea-coast, 
were  studded  with  numerous  detachments 
of  the  national  guards,  the  douaniers,  and 
the  miscellaneous  levies  furnished  by  the 
fortresses,  especially  on  that  part  of  the 
frontier  which  passes  in  advance  of  Valen- 
ciennes, Conde,  Lille,  and  as  far  as  Dunkirk, 
under  the  title  of  Arm6e  Extraordinaire. 

Orders  were  now  despatched  from  Paris  for 
the  concentration  of  the  Grand  Army  of 
Flanders.  On  June  8th,  the  imperial  guard 
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began  its  march  from  Paris,  and  reached 
Avesnes  on  the  13th,  on  which  day  all  the 
corps  of  the  army  effected  their  junction. 
The  linejof  the  march  of  the  French  army 
was  a  road  of  ruin,  the  vicinity  of  then- 
bivouac  a  scene  of  desolation.  The  cottages 
were  plundered,  the  peasants  ill-treated,  and 
the  unripe  harvest  swept  away  from  the 
fields,  to  supply  thatch  for  the  camp  huts,  or 
forage  for  the  horses.  The  moment  they 
entered  the  Belgian  territory,  their  conduct 
was  more  atrocious ;  plunder  and  devasta- 
tion marked  their  way,  and  wherever  they 
bivouacked  for  the  night,  that  place  was  a 
desert  in  the  morning.  Their  camp  of  con- 
centration lay  in  the  departments  of  the 
north  and  Ausone,  between  the  Sanibre  and 
Philipville,  behind  some  gentle  elevations, 
about  a  league  from  the  frontier.  The 
triple  line  of  fortresses  possessed  by  the 
French  on  the  borders  of  Belgium,  had 
masked  the  concentration  of  their  levies 
from  the  view  of  the  allies. 

On  the  eve  of  opening  the  campaign,  the 
following  proclamation  was,  through  the 
medium  of  an  "  ordre  dujour,"  announced 
to  the  army  : — 

"Napoleon,  by  the  grace  of  God  and  the 
constitution  of  the  empire,  emperor  of 
the  French,  &c.,  to  the  grand  army. 
"  At  the  imperial  head- quarters, 

"  Avesnes,  June  14th,  1815. 
"  Soldiers  !     This  day  is  the  anniversary 
of   Marengo    and    Friedland,    which   twice 

decided  the  destiny  of  Europe.     Then,   as 

after  Austcrlitz  and  Wagram,  we  were  too 

generous.     "We  confided  in  the  oaths    and 

protestations  of  princes  whom  we  allowed  to 

remain  on   their  thrones.     Now,  however, 

leagued  together  among  themselves,  they  aim 

attheindependence  andthemost  sacred  rights 

of  France.    They  have  commenced  the  most 

unjust  of  aggressions.    Let  us  march  to  meet 

them.     Are  we  and  they  no  longer  the  same 

men  ?     Soldiers !    at   Jena,    when    fighting 

against  these  same  Prussians,  now  so  arro- 
gant, you  were  as  one  to   two ;  at    Mont- 

mirail,  as  one  to  three.     Let  those  among 

you  who   have   been   captives  in   England 

recite  the  story  of  their  prison-ships,   and 

the   frightful  miseries  they  there  endured 

The    Saxons,    Belgians,    Hanoverians,    anc 

the  soldiers   of  the    Rhenish    confederacy 

groan  at  the  thought  of  being  obliged  to 

lend  their  arms  to  the  cause  of  powers  who 

are  the  enemies  of  justice  and  of  the  rights 

of  all  nations.     They  know  that  the  coali- 
tion is  insatiable  ;  that  after  having  devourec 
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welve  millions  of  Poles,  twelve  millions  of 
talians,  six  millions  of  Belgians,  a  million 
f   Saxons — if  permitted,  it   will   also    de- 
our  the  lesser  states  of  Germany.    Fools 
hat   they    are !    a   moment   of    prosperity 
)linds  them.     The  oppression  and  humilia- 
ion  of-  the  French  people  is  beyond  their 
>ower.     If  they  enter  France  they  will  find 
n  it  their  graves  !     Soldiers !  we  have  forced 
marches  to  make,  battles  to  fight,  perils  to 
encounter ;  but,  with  constancy,  the  victory 
will  be  ours.     The  rights,  the   honour   of 
he  country  will  be  reconquered.     For  every 
frenchman  who  has  a  heart,  the  moment  has 
rrived  either  to  conquer  or  die.  NAPOLEON." 
Buonaparte  left  Paris  early  on  the  morning 
of  the  12th,  and  joined  the  army  on  the  14th. 
3y  three  o'clock  the  next  morning  theFrench 
army  was  in  movement,  and  the  first  and 
second  corps  driving  in  Zieten's  Prussian  out- 
)osts,    the    rest    of  the    army    crossed   the 
Sambre  in  four  bodies,  in  four  different  places. 
General  Zieten,  unable  to  maintain  himself 
against  the  overwhelming  force  of  the  enemy, 
retreated  through  Charleroi  on  Fleurus,  ob- 
stinately contesting  every  inch  of  ground,  in 
order  to  afford  Blucher  time  to  concentrate 
;iis  forces,  and  for  Bulow,  who  was  posted  at 
Hannut,  to   effectuate  the  junction  of   his 
:orps  with  Blucher.     In  this  contest  Zieten 
sustained  a  loss  of  1,200  men. 

While  this  operation  was  going  on,  marshal 
Ney  arrived  at  head-quarters,  to  whom  Buo- 
naparte gave  the  command  of  the  left  wing  of 
the  grand  army,  with  orders  to  establish  him- 
self at  Quatre  Bras — which  is  situated  at  the 
point  of  intersection  of  the  roads  of  Brussels, 
Nivelles,  Charleroi,  and  Namur,  and  was  the 
point  of  concentration  selected  by  the  duke 
of  Wellington  as  soon  as  the  enemy's  line  of 
attack  was  indicated — and  then  to  advance 
by  the  Namur  road  to  envelop  the  Prussian 
right  wing. 

Ney,  on  the  15th,  having  taken  his  posi- 
tion in  advance  of  Frasncs,  which  is  distant 
about  a  mile  and  a-half  from  Quatre  Bras, 
attacked  with  his  advanced  guard  a  brigade 
of  the  army  of  the  Netherlands,  under  the 
prince  de  Weimar,  posted  at  Frasnes,  and 
forced  it  back  on  Quatre  Bras.  Early  the 
next  morning,  the  prince  of  Orange,  rein- 
forcing the  repulsed  brigade,  recovered 
part  of  the  ground  that  had  been  lost ;  and 
thus  the  communication  between  the  Prus- 
sian and  the  Anglo-Belgic  army  was  pre- 
served, and  Buonaparte's  design  of  enveloping 
the  right  of  the  Prussian  army  foiled. 

The    first    intelligence    of    these    events 
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,  reached  Wellington  about  four  o'clock  in 
the  afternoon  of  the  loth,  from  the  prince  of 
Orange  who  arrived  to  report  his  operations, 
and  the  news  he  had  heard  relative  to  Zieten. 
Orderlies  were  immediately  hurrying  about  in 
every  direction,  with  their  books,  in  search  of 
their  officers,  to  show  them  the  order.  The 
order  for  marching  was  fixed  for  four  o'clock 
in  the  morning,  but  an  orderly  dragoon  arriv- 
ing about  ten  o'clock  at  night  with  despatches 
from  Blucher,  the  hour  of  march  was  altered 
from  four  to  two  o'clock,  and  in  a  few 
minutes  after,  the  Prussian  general,  Muffling 
(who  was  the  Prussian  agent  attached  to  the 
duke  of  Wellington's  head-quarters),  appear- 
ed with  the  news  from  Blucher.  Imme- 
diately, the  following  orders  were  despatched 
to  the  troops  in  their  various  cantonments 
to  hold  themselves  in  readiness  at  their  re- 
spective alarm-posts,  to  march  as  soon  as 
the  enemy's  movements  should  develop  his 
line  of  attack. 

Memorandum   for    the   deputy  -  quarter- 
master-general   of    the    Anglo -allied 
army,  on  the  15th  of  June,  1815. 
"  Movements  of  the  army. 
"  Bruxelles,  loth  of  June,  1815. 

"  General  Dornberg's  brigade  of  cavalry, 
and  the  Cumberland  hussars,  to  march  this 
night  on  Velvorde,  and  to  bivouac  upon 
the  high  road,  near  to  that  town. 

"  The  carl  of  Uxbridge  will  be  pleased  to 
collect  the  cavalry  this  night  at  Ninhove, 
leaving  the  2nd  hussars  looking  out  between 
the  Scheldt  and  the  Lys. 

"  The  1st  division  of  infantry  to  collect 
this  night  at  Ath  and  places  adjacent,  and 
to  be  in  readiness  to  move  at  a  moment's 
notice. 

"  The  3rd  division  to  collect  this  night  at 
Braine-le-Comte,  and  to  be  in  readiness  to 
move  at  the  shortest  notice. 

"  The  4th  division  to  be  collected  this 
night  at  Grammont,  with  the  exception  of 
the  troops  beyond  the  Scheldt,  which  are  to 
be  moved  to  Audenarde. 

"  The  5th  division,  the  81st  regiment, 
and  the  Hanoverian  brigade  of  the  6th 
division,  to  be  in  readiness  to  march  from 
Bruxelles  at  a  moment's  notice. 

"  The  duke  of  Brunswick's  corps  to  col- 
lect this  night  on  the  road  between  Brux- 
elles and  Vilvorde. 

"  The  Nassau  troops  to  collect  at  daylight 
to-morrow  morning  on  the  Louvain  road, 
and  to  be  in  readiness  to  move  at  a  moment's 
notice. 

"  The    Hanoverian    brigade    of  the   5th 


division  to  collect  this  night  at  Hal,  and 
to  be  in  readiness  at  daylight  to-morrow 
morning  to  move  towards  Bruxelles,  and  to 
halt  upon  the  high  road,  between  Alost  and 
Assche,  for  further  orders. 

"  The  prince  of  Orange  is  requested  to 
collect,  at  Nivellcs,  the  2nd  and  3rd  divi- 
sions of  the  army  of  the  Low  Countries ; 
and  should  that  point  have  been  attacked 
this  day,  to  move  the  3rd  division  of  British 
infantry  on  Nivelles,  as  soon  as  collected. 

"  This  movement  is  not  to  take  place 
until  it  is  quite  certain  that  the  enemy's 
attack  is  on  the  right  of  the  Prussian  army, 
and  the  left  of  the  British  army. 

"  Lord  Hill  will  be  so  good  as  to  order  | 
prince  Frederick  of  Orange  to  occupy  Au- 
denarde with  500  men,  and  to  collect  the 
]  st  division  of  the  army  of  the  Low  Coun- 
tries and  the  Indian  brigade  at  Sottegbern, 
so  as  to  be  ready  to  march  in  the  morning 
at  daylight. 

"  The  reserve  artillery  to  be  in  readiness 
to  move  at  daylight.  WELLINGTON." 

A  little  before  ten  o'clock  on  the  same 
evening,  a  further  communication,  reached 
the  duke  from  marshal  Blucher,  announcing 
the  crossing  of  the  Sambre  by  the  French 
army,  and  the  required  intelligence  from 
other  quarters  arrived  at  the  same  moment; 
his  opinion  was  now  confirmed  that  the 
enemy's  movement  on  Charleroi  was  the 
real  point  of  attack,  and  he  accordingly  gave 
the  following  orders  for  the  march  of  the 
troops  on  Quatre  Bras  : — 

"  Movement  of  the  army — After-orders, 

10  o'clock,  P.M. 
"  Bruxelles,  15th  of  June,  1815. 

"  The  3rd  division  of  infantry  to  continue 
its  movement  from  Braine-le-Comte  on 
Nivelles. 

"  The  1st  division  to  move  from  Enghicn 
on  Braine-le-Comte. 

"  The  2nd  and  4th  divisions  of  infantry 
to  move  from  Ath  and  Grammont,  also 
from  Audenarde,  and  to  continue  their 
movements  on  Enghien. 

"  The  cavalry  to  continue  its  movement 
from  Ninhove  on  Enghien. 

"  The  above  movements  to  take  place 
with  as  little  delay  as  possible. 

WELLINGTON." 

The  duke  then  dressed,  and  went  to  the 
duchess  of  Richmond's  ball.*  A  second 

*  Among  the  numerous  unfounded  statements 
relative  to  the  battle  of  Quatre  Bras,  one  of  the  most 
outrageous  is  that  the  greater  part  of  the  officers 
joined  their  respective  corps  in  their  ball  dresses. 
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courier— an  orderly  dragoon,  covered  with 
foam  and  mud  —  arrived  from  Blucher 
about  ten  o'clock,  and  the  despatches 
were  delivered  to  the  duke  of  Wellington 
in  the  ball-room.  While  he  was  reading 
them,  he  seemed  to  be  completely  ab- 
sorbed by  their  contents;  and  after  he 
had  finished,  for  some  minutes  he  remain- 
ed in  the  same  attitude  of  deep  reflec- 
tion, totally  abstracted  from  every  sur- 
rounding object,  while  his  countenance  was 
expressive  of  fixed  and  intense  thought. 
He  was  heard  to  mutter  to  himself— "  Mar- 
shal Blucher  thinks" — "It  is  marshal 
Blucher's  opinion"  —  and  after  remaining 
thus  abstracted  a  few  minutes,  and  having 
apparently  formed  his  decision,  he,  in  an 
under-tone,  and  with  unapparent  interest,  so 
as  not  to  attract  the  attention  of  the  company 
assembled,  gave  his  usual  clear  and  decisive 
orders  to  one  of  his  staff-officers,  who  in- 
stantly left  the  room ;  when  he  was  again 
as  gay  and  animated  as  ever,  and  having 
staid  supper,  went  home."* 

It  was  past  midnight,  when  the  drum 
suddenly  beat  to  arms  in  Brussels,  and  the 
trumpet-call  was  heard  in  every  quarter  of 
the  sleeping  city.  In  a  moment  the  scene 
was  changed  from  the  deepest  silence  and 
the  occasional  glimmer  of  a  few  lamps,  to 
one  of  the  wildest  confusion ;  lights  flickering 
from  window  to  window,  like  so  many  me- 
teors ;  and  the  streets  being  filled  with  a 
Babel  sound  of  voices,  some  in  fear,  some  in 
clamorous  inquiry,  and  not  a  few  in  lamen- 
tation; while  amidst  the  confusion  and  hurry, 
and  louder  than  the  rest,  was  the  din  of 
warlike  preparation;  guns,  tumbrils,  and 
carts  for  the  wounded,  rolled  and  rumbled 
heavily  along  the  causeway,  their  purpose 
being  more  distinctly  marked  by  the  troops 
of  soldiers  who  flocked  from  every  side  to  the 
Place  Royale,  all  in  marching  order — some 
to  a  joyful  victory,  others  to  a  speedy  death. 

"  There  might  have  been  one  hour's 
quiet  in  the  streets  of  Brussels.  The  rattle 
of  carriages  was  over,  and  sleep  seemed  to 
have  established  his  dominion  over  the  city — 
It  is  true  that  a  few  did  ;  and  this  was  occasioned  by 
the  order  for  marching  at  four  o'clock  in  the  morn- 
ing having  been  altered  for  two  o'clock ;  and  that  thi 
substituted  hour  was  notkuown  to  them,  as  the  orderlie:. 
delivered  the  orders  at  their  quarters.  When  the 
ball-room  votaries  arrived  at  their  billets,  intending 
to  doff  their  ball  costume,  they  found  their  baggage 
and  servants  had  all  disappeared,  in  conformity  to 
the  substituted  order.  Consequently  there  was  no 
alternative,  but  to  set  out  in  their  ball  dresses  to  join 
their  regiments.  The  duchess  of  Richmond,  who 
was  proud  of  her  brother,  the  last  duke  of  Gordon 
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when  a  bugle-call,  heard  first  in  the  Place 
d'Dames,  on  the  summit  of  the  Montagne 
du  Pau,  and  taken  up  and  echoed  back 
through  the  various  quarters  of  the  town, 
roused  all  classes  in  a  moment.  The  bugle- 
call  was  followed  by  the  rolling  of  drums, 
and  the  screaming  of  bagpipes,  with  their 
wild  and  martial  notes.  By-and-bye,  re- 
giments were  seen,  by  the  dim  light  of 
the  stars,  to  muster  in  park,  square,  street, 
and  alley;  horses  neighed,  guns  rumbled 
over  the  causeways,  drivers  shouted;  and 
over  all  was  heard,  from  time  to  time, 
lie  short,  quick  word  of  command,  which 
soldiers  love  to  hear  and  obey  with  the 
greatest  promptitude.  The  reserve,  in 
short,  was  getting  under  arms,  each  brigade 
at  its  alarm  post ;  and  by-and-bye,  one 
after  another,  as  they  were  ready,  marched 
ofl'  in  the  direction  of  the  forest  of  Soignies. 
Many  and  heart-rending  were  the  partings 
which  occurred  at  two  o'clock  of  the  morning 
of  this  memorable  day."-)-  As  eight  o'clock 
pealed  from  the  church  steeples,  all  was 
lushed  and  quiet;  and  an  ominous  and  heart- 
sinking  silence  succeeded  that  hurry  and  con- 
tusion, which  attend  the  departure  of  troops 
that  have  been  stationed  in  a  peaceful  locality, 
for  the  battle-field. 

With  the  early  dawn  of  the  IGth,  the  5th 
division  and  the  4th  Hanoverian  brigade, 
liaving  been  rationed  and  supplied  with 
ammunition,  were  in  movement  towards 
Quatre  Bras,  by  the  direct  road  through  the 
forest  of  Soignies,  "all  marching  to  the 
field  of  honour,  and  many  to  an  early  grave." 
As  the  6th  division,  under  Sir  Lowry  Cole, 
whose  cantonments  were  to  the  right  of 
Brussels,  moved  laterally  to  the  field  of 
battle,  on  a  line  parallel  with  the  frontier  of 
Belgium,  the  Brunswick  contingent,  under 
its  duke,  followed  Picton  and  the  5th. 

About  eight  o'clock  on  the  morning  of 
the  16th,  the  duke  of  Wellington  quitted 
Brussels,  and  reached  Quatre  Bras  a  little 
after  eleven  o'clock.  After  having  closely 
reconnoitred  Ney's  position  in  advance  of 
Frasnes,  a  village  on  the  left  of  the  Brussels 
the  colonel  of  the  92nd  Highlanders,  wishing  to_  ex- 
hibit to  her  guests  a  perfect  specimen  of  the  High- 
land fling,  requested  a  selection  to  be  made  among 
the  non-commissioned  officers  of  that  corps,  who 
were  most  skilled  in  the  mysteries  of  that  national 
dance.  At  the  appointed  hour,  a  little  body  of  High- 
landers, preceded  by  their  pipers,  marched  into  the 
duchess'  hall,  and  there  exhibited  their  performance 
in  reel,  strathspey,  and  sword  dance,  which  is  still 
remembered  by  the  fast-diminishing  few  who  survive 
to  speak  of  the  event. — Gleig. 
*  Booth's  Narrative.  f  Oleig. 
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road,  andabouttwo  and  a-half  miles  in  advance 
of  Quatre  Bras,  and  being  of  opinion  that 
Ney  was  not  in  sufficient  force  for  immediate 
offensive  movements,  he  left  directions  with 
the  Prince  of  Orange,  as  to  the  points  of  halt 
for  the  corps  that  might  arrive  on  the 
field  in  his  absence,  then  galloped  to  Bry,  a 
village  about  five  miles  to  the  left  of  Quatre 
Bras,  for  the  purpose  of  conferring  with 
marshal  Blucher,  whom  he  found  in  a  wind- 
mill between  Ligny  and  Bry ;  the  Prussian 
army  being  drawn  up  on  a  chain  of  heights 
extending  from  Bry  to  Tonquine,  the 
villages  of  Liguy  and  St.  Amand,  on  its 
front,  being  occupied  in  force  as  outposts. 
When  the  Duke  viewed  the  position,  he  is 
represented  to  have  said,  while  expressing 
his  disapprobation  of  it,  "  Every  man  knows 
his  own  people  best;  but  I  can  only  say 
that,  with  a  British  army,  I  should  not 
occupy  this  ground  as  you  do ;"  and,  as  he 
cantered  back  to  his  own  ground,  turning  to 
his  aide-de-camp,  Sir  Alexander  Gordon,  he 
said,  "  Now  mark  my  words,  the  Prussians 
will  be  beaten.  I  defy  any  army  not  to  be 
beaten,  placed  as  they  are,  if  the  force  that 
attacks  them  be  such  as  I  suppose  the 
French  under  Buonaparte  are."  The  reason 
of  the  duke's  disapproval  of  Blucher's 
position  was,  that  the  heights  of  St.  Amand 
and  Ligny  were  open  and  exposed  through- 
out their  whole  range,  and  consequently  they 
presented  a  sure  mark  to  artillery  planted 
above  Fleurus ;  and  that  troops  which 
moved  down  to  the  support  of  the  villages, 
would  be  exposed  to  a  raking  fire,  and  would 
lose  as  many  men  in  feeding  the  villages  as 


in  their  defence;  and  consequently  their 
columns  would  be  smashed  before  they 
reached  the  points  of  attack. 

The  result  of  the  interview  between  the 
English  and  the  Prussian  generals  was,  that 
as  Buonaparte  appeared  on  the  point  of  de- 
veloping his  plan  of  battle,  the  duke  should 
direct  his  army  by  the  high  road  of  Quatre 
Bras  to  support  the  Prussian  army;  there 
not  being  time  for  a  flanking  movement, 
so  as  to  operate  on  the  enemy's  flank  and 
rear.  With  this  view,  he  hastened  back  to 
the  position  of  the  prince  of  Orange,  where 
he  found  that  matters  had  undergone  a 
considerable  change  during  his  absence. 
About  two  o'clock  Ney  had  advanced  from 
the  heights  of  Frasnes  with  an  overwhelming 
force,  consisting  of  three  divisions  of  Reille's 
corps,  about  nineteen  hundred  lancers,  and 
four  batteries  of  artillery,  against  the  allied 
position  of  Quatre  Bras,  where  the  prince  of 
Orange  was  posted,  with  a  force  consisting 
only  of  between  6,000  and  7,000  Dutch- 
Belgian  infantry,  and  sixteen  guns.  The 
village  of  Piermont,  the  town  of  Gemiou- 
court,  and  the  south  part  of  the  Bois  du 
Bossu,  which  is  close  to  Quatre  Bras,  im- 
mediately fell  into  the  possession  of  the 
enemy.  Fortunately  at  that  critical  moment, 
the  5th  division,  under  Picton,  followed  by 
the  Brunswick  contingent,  under  its  duke, 
were  seen  descending  from  the  elevated 
grounds  that  overlooked  Quatre  Bras. 
The  duke  of  Wellington  had  just  reached 
the  battle  ground,  on  his  return  from 
Bry,  as  the  British  division  appeared  in 
sight. 
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PICTON'S  division,  comprising  the  8th  and  9th 
brigades,  the  former  consisting  of  the  first 
battalion  of  the  42nd,  the  second  battalion 
of  the  44th,1  the  first  battalion  of  the  92nd, 
and  the  first  battalion  of  the  95th  rifles, 
under  sir  James  Kempt ;  and  the  latter  con- 
sisting of  the  first  battalion  of  the  28th, 
the  first  battalion  of  the  32nd,  the  first 
battalion  of  the  79th,  and  the  third  battalion 
of  the  1st  royals,  under  sir  Denis  Pack, 
and  the  4th  Hanoverian  brigade,  under 
colonel  Best,  rapidly  advanced  for  the  pur- 
pose of  forming  on  the  Namur  road,  and 
among  the  little  dales  and  dips  of  ground 
which  were  covered  with  wheat  and  rye, 
growing  to  a  considerable  height.  Before 


they  were  fully  established  on  their  battle- 
ground, the  enemy  opened  a  tremendous 
fire  of  artillery,  and,  under  its  cover,  launched 
two  strong  columns  of  infantry,  supported 
by  a  large  body  of  cavalry,  against  them, 
in  the  hope  of  crushing  them  before  they 
could  effect  their  formation;  but  they  met 
with  so  determined  a  resistance,  that  they 
were  compelled  to  fall  back  rapidly.  As 
soon  as  their  advance  was  perceived  by  the 
duke,  he  directed  the  two  British  brigades 
of  Picton's  division  to  advance  and  drive 
them  back.  The  command  accorded  with 
Picton's  fiery  temper.  Putting  himself  at 
the  head  of  his  gallant  brigade,  and  leaving 
'  the  92nd  in  reserve,  in  a  ditch  that  bordered 
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the  Namur  road,  in  order  to  keep  that  road, 
and  provide  against  accidents—"  there," 
said  he,  "  is  the  enemy,  and  you  must  beat 
him."  The  command  was  responded  to 
with  the  hearty  and  animating  cheer  which 
predicts  success.  The  enemy  was  repulsed 
on  all  sides,  and  fell  back  in  disorder  on  his 
original  position. 

The  second  battalion  of  the  95th  were 
now  directed  to  regain  the  thicket  near 
Piermout,  in  which  the  enemy  had  en- 
trenched themselves,  and  had  thus  gained 
the  command  of  the  Namur  road.  The 
enemy  were  quickly  driven  out,  and  thus 
the  communication  between  Quatre  Bras 
and  Ligny  was  restored. 

The   Brunswick    contingents    were    now 
about  entering  into  action;  but  no  sooner 
had  a  column  of  French  infantry,  supported 
by  a  heavy  mass  of  cavalry,   appeared  on 
i  their  front,  than  hussars,  lancers,  and  in- 
fantry, took  to  flight  in  confusion  and  dis- 
may ;  some  hurrying   through  Quatre  Bras, 
1  others  forcing  their  way  through  the  allied 
line  on  the  left  of  that  point.     Both  parties, 
French  and  Brunswickers,  whirled  so  rapidly 
passed  the  42nd  and  -llth,  who  were  in  the 
middle  of  a  field  of  rye,  on  a  reverse  slope  of 
the  road,  that  they  could  scarcely  distinguish 
friend  from  foe ;  and  the  consequence  was, 
they  were   exposed  to  a  furious  charge  by 
the  enemy's  cavalry,  before  either  regiment 
had  time  to  form  themselves  into  square. 
"  Just    as    the    two   flank   companies    were 
j  running  in  to  form  the  rear  face,  the  French 
j  lancers  had  reached  the  regiment,  when  a 
I  considerable  portion  of  their  leading  squad- 
'  ron   penetrated   the  square,  carrying   with 
them,  by  the  impetus  of  their  charge,  seve- 
!  ral  men  of  those  two  companies,  and  creat- 
ing a  momentary  confusion.     But  the  long 
tried  discipline  and  steadiness  of  the  high- 
landers  did  not  forsake  them  at  this  most 
critical  juncture:  those  lancers,  instead  of 
I  effecting  the  destruction  of  the  square,  were 
!  themselves  fairly  hemmed  into  it,  and  either 
bayonetted  or  taken  prisoners,  whilst  the  en- 
dangered face,  restored  as  if  by  magic,  suc- 

*  Siborne's  History  of  the  Warini'mnceand  Belyiuin. 

t  "  One  regiment,  after  sustaining  a  furious  can- 
nonade, was  suddenly,  and  on  three  different  sides, 
assailed  by  cavalry.  Two  faces  of  the  square  were 
charged  by  the  lancers,  while  the  cuirassiers  galloped 
down  upon  another.  It  was  a  trying  moment.  There 
was  a  death-like  silence  ;  and  one  voice  alone,  clear 
and  calm,  was  heard.  It  was  their  colonel's,  who 
called  upon  them  to  be  '  steady.'  On  came  the 
enemy!— the  earth  shook  beneath  the  horsemen's 
feet ;  while  on  every  side  of  the  devoted  band,  the 
corn  bending  beneath  the  rush  of  cavalry  disclosed 
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cessfully  repelled  all  further  attempts  on  the 
part  of  the  French  to  complete  their  ex- 
pected triumph."*  Sir  Robert  Macara,  the 
colonel  of  the  42nd,  being  killed  in  this 
charge,  the  command  of  the  regiment  de- 
volved, in  the  course  of  a  few  minutes, 
successively  on  lieutenant-colonel  Dicks, 
brevet-major  Davidson,  and  brevet-major 
Campbell,  the  first  of  whom  was  severely 
wounded,  the  second  mortally.  The  2nd 
battalion  of  the  44th  regiment,  which  was 
posted  in  lines  on  the  same  reverse  slope  on 
the  left  of  the  Charleroi  road,  being  attacked 
by  the  French  lancers  before  they  could 
form  square,  received  them  in  line,  the 
rear  ranks  facing  right  about,  as  the  28th 
had  done  in  Egypt,  and  delivering  a  volley 
with  murderous  precision,  repulsed  their 
assailants. 

When.  Kellerman's  heavy  cavalry  reached 
the  field,  and  were  hurled  against  these  two 
devoted  little  bands,  the  remnants  of  the 
shattered  regiments  forming  themselves  into 
two  diminutive  squares,  had  again  to  sus- 
tain a  rapid  succession  of  furious  charges. 
Though  momentarily  diminishing,  they  still 
presented  a  serried  line  of  glittering  bayo- 
nets, and  held  their  ground  with  unflinching 
tenacity.  To  prevent  their  destruction,  the 
duke  of  Wellington  directed  Pictoii,  as  a 
substitute  for  cavalry,  of  which  there  were 
as  yet  none  on  the  field  but  the  discom- 
fited Brunswick  hussars,  lancers,  and  the 
Belgian  cavalry,  to  unite  the  1st  royals  and 
the  28th  regiment  into  column  and  advance 
against  the  enemy.  The  little  band,  on  reach- 
ing the  foe,  forming  itself  into  square,  march- 
ed into  the  midst  of  the  hostile  cavalry,  con- 
sisting of  cuirassiers,  lancers,  and  chasseurs- 
a-cheval,  and  bravely  commenced  the  fearful 
contest  with  the  enemy.  The  32nd  regi- 
ment and  the  79th  highlanders  followed  the 
same  course.  The  desperate  and  repeated 
charges  of  the  French  cavalry  were  inva- 
riably repulsed  by  the  gallant  baud,  with  a 
withering  and  destructive  storm  of  musketry .f 
In  this  attack  many  of  the  French  lancers 
directed  their  horses  on  the  puiut  where  the 

their  numerous  assailants.  The  lance  blades  nearly 
met  the  bayonets  of  the  kneeling  front  rank — the 
cuirassiers  were  within  a  few  paces — yet  not  a  trigger 
was  drawn.  But,  when  the  word  'fire!'  thundered 
from  the  colonel's  lips,  each  side  poured  out  its  deadly 
volley — and  iu  a  moment  the  leading  files  of  the 
French  lay  before  the  square,  as  if  hurled  by  a  thun- 
derbolt to  the  earth.  The  assailants,  broken  and 
dispersed,  galloped  off  for  shelter  to  the  tall  rye, 
while  a  constant  stream  of  musketry  from  the  British 
square,  carried  death  into  their  retreating  squadrons." 
—Stories  of  Waterloo. 
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standards  of  the  44th  were  waving.  Ensign 
Christie,  who  carried  one  of  the  colours, 
having  received  a  lance  wound,  which  entered 
his  eye,  and  penetrated  to  the  lower  jaw, 
to  save  the  colours  from  the  grasp  of  his 
antagonist,  threw  it  upon  the  ground  and 
flung  himself  upon  it.  As  the  colour  flut- 
tered in  the  fall,  the  Frenchman  tore  oS  a 
small  portion  of  the  silk  with  the  point  of 
his  lance,  but  he  was  not  able  to  carry  off 
his  prize,  being  both  bayoneted  and  shot  by 
the  men  who  stood  on  the  right  and  left  of 
their  officer. 

At  this  period  of  the  action,  the  Belgian 
infantry,  in  a.  panic,  deserted  the  field.  The 
situation  of  the  British  and  their  Hanove- 
rian allies,  who  were  nearly  exhausted  with 
fatigue,  was  now  critical  in  the  highest 
degree,  as  they  reduced  in  numbers  to  less 
than  12,000  men.  At  this  critical  moment 
(four  o'clock)  two  infantry  brigades,  amount- 
ing to  5,500  men  of  the  third  division, 
accompanied  by  two  batteries  of  foot  artil- 
lery, opportunely  arrived ;  but  they  were 
scarcely  posted  before  they  were  fiercely 
attacked.  The  69th  regiment,  which  was 
attached  to  that  reinforcement,  had  formed 
square,  for  the  purpose  of  resisting  the  im- 
pending cavalry  charge ;  but  being  ordered 
by  the  prince  of  Orange  to  deploy,  they 
were  suddenly  attacked  by  the  French  cui- 
rassiers, whose  approach  had  been  masked 
by  the  great  height  of  the  rye,  and  lost  one 
colour,  and  several  men  in  killed  and  wound- 
ed. But  at  length  the  enemy  was  repulsed 

*  The  following  graphic  description  of  the  charge 
of  the  guards  on  this  memorable  day,  as  given  by 
the  author  of  the  Victories  of  Wellington,  will  not 
be  uninteresting  to  the  reader: — "  At  this  period  of 
the  battle,  the  guards,  after  a  march  of  seven-and- 
twenty  miles,  arrived  from  Knghien,  from  whence 
they  had  moved  at  three  in  the  morning.  Exhausted 
by  heat  and  fatigue,  they  halted  at  Nivelles,  lighted 
fires,  and  prepared  to  cook  their  dinners.  But  the 
increasing  roar  of  cannon  announced  that  the  duke 
was  seriously  engaged,  and  a  stafT-ofiicer  brought 
orders  to  hurry  on.  The  bivouac  was  instantly 
broken  tip — the  kettles  packed — the  rations  aban- 
doned— and  the  wearied  troops  cheerfully  resumed 
their  march.  The  path  to  the  field  of  battle  could 
not  be  mistaken  ;  the  roar  of  cannon  was  succeeded 
by  the  roll  of  musketry,  which  at  every  step  became 
more  clearly  audible;  and  waggons,  heaped  with 
wounded  British  and  Bnmswickers  interspersed, 
told  that  the  work  of  death  was  going  on.  The 
guards,  indeed,  came  up  at  a  fortunate  crisis.  The 
Bois  de  Bossu  was  won;  and  the  tirailleurs  of  the 
enemy,  debouching  from  its  cover,  were  about  to 
deploy  upon  the  roads  that  it  commanded,  and 
would  thus  intercept  the  duke's  communication  with 
the  Prussians.  The  fifth  division,  sadly  reduced, 
could  hardly  hold  their  ground  — any  offensive  move- 
ment was  impracticable — and  the  French  tirailleurs 
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from  all  those  advanced  points  on  the  left 
which  he  had  gained  in  the  early  part  of  the 
battle. 

Ney  now  advanced  from  the  Bois  de 
Bossu  against  the  right  of  the  position  of 
Quatre  Bras.  At  this  juncture  of  the  contest 
(half-past  six  o'clock)  the  first  division, 
composed  of  two  brigades  of  guards,  under 
generals  Maitland  and  Byng,  who  had  left 
their  cantonments  at  Enghicn  about  three 
in  the  morning,  joined  battle,  after  a 
fatiguing  march  of  fifteen  hours ;  during 
which  they  had  received  no  food,  nor  any 
kind  of  drink  but  the  water  they  found  by 
the  way-side.  They  immediately  entered 
the  Bois  de  Bossu,  with  loud  cheers,  from 
which  the  Belgians  had  just  been  driven; 
and  though  they  met  a  destructive  fire 
"from  an  invisible  enemy — each  tree,  bush, 
and  ditch  being  made  points  of  determined 
and  deadly  defence — they  drove  the  enemy 
out  of  their  stronghold.  But  the  intricacy 
of  the  copse  had  broken  the  British  ranks, 
and  when  they  debouched  on  its  opposite 
side,  they  found  in  their  front  a  line  of 
French  infantry  ready  to  oppose  their 
march,  and  force  the  wood.  Nothing 
daunted,  they  drove  the  enemy  before  them 
up  the  rising  ground ;  but,  observing  a  body 
of  cuirassiers  advancing,  they  immediately 
fell  back  on  the  skirts  of  the  wood,  where 
they  received  the  enemy  with  so  destructive 
a  fire,  that  the  French  horsemen  betook 
themselves  to  rapid  flight.* 

The  battle  was  now  near  its  termination. 

were  actually  issuing  from  the  wood — but  on  per- 
ceiving the  advancing  columns,  they  halted.  The 
first  brigade  of  guards,  having  loaded  and  fixed 
bayonets,  were  ordered  to  advance — and,  wearied  as 
they  were  with  a  fifteen  hours'  march,  they  cheered, 
and  pushed  forward.  In  vain  the  thick  trees  im- 
peded them — and  although  every  bush  and  coppice 
was  held  and  disputed  by  the  enemy,  the  tirailleurs 
were  driven  in  on  every  side.  Taking  advantage  of 
a  rivulet  which  crossed  the  wood,  the  enemy  at- 
tempted to  form  and  arrest  the  progress  of  the 
guards.  That  stand  was  momentary — they  were 
forced  from  their  position,  and  the  wood  once  more 
was  carried  by  the  British.  Their  success  was,  how- 
ever, limited  to  its  occupation ;  the  broken  ground 
and  close  timber  prevented  the  battalion  from  form- 
ing; and  when  it  emerged,  and  of  course  in  con- 
siderable disorder — from  its  cover,  the  masses  of 
cavalry  drawn  up  in  the  open  ground  charged  and 
forced  it  back.  At  last,  after  many  daring  attempts 
to  debouch  and  form,  the  first  brigade  fell  back  upon 
the  third  battalion,  which,  by  flanking  the  wood, 
had  been  enabled  to  form  square,  and  repulse  the 
cavalry,  and  there  the  brigade  halted.  Evening  was 
now  closing  in — the  attacks  of  the  enemy  became 
fewer  and  feebler— a  brigade  of  heavy  cavalry  with 
horse  artillery  came  up — and,  worn  out  by  the 
sanguinary  struggle  of  six  long  hours,  the  assa'ilants 
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One  after  another,  by  great  exertion,  the 
strongholds  which  the  enemy  had  won  in 
the  early  part  of  the  battle,  were  recovered. 
The  95th  rifles  and  the  German  legion  had 
regained  Piermont;  Picton's  division  had 
retaken  Gemioncourt;  and  the  guards  had 
repossessed  themselves  of  the  wood  of  Bossu. 
About  nightfall,  Ney,  feeling  his  inferiority, 
drew  off  his  troops  to  their  position  on  the 
heights  near  Frasnes;  and,  at  the  same 
moment,  Wellington  ordered  a  general  ad- 
vance; but  the  enemy  maintained  their 
position  in  spite  of  a  gallant  effort  to  dis- 
lodge them. 

The  loss  of  the  British  and  Hanoverians 
was,  in  killed  350,  in  wounded  2,380* 
The  killed  and  wounded  of  the  Belgians 
were  819.  The  loss  of  the  French  in  killed 
and  wounded  was  4,140.  Few  prisoners' 
were  taken  on  either  side,  the  French  hav- 
ing commenced  the  action  by  giving  no 
quarter.  The  27th,  40th,  and  4th  regi- 
ments of  infantry,  which  had  been  but  a 
few  days  before  disembarked  at  Ostend 
from  America,  reached  Quatre  Bras  about 
nine  o'clock  on  the  night  following  the 
battle. 

The  allied  army  bivouacked  on  the  field, 
not  only  wet  with  the  blood,  and  cumbered 
with  the  bodies  of  the  slain,  but  drenched 
with  water;  a  thunderstorm,  accompanied 
with  torrents  of  rain,  having  converted 
every  meadow  and  corn-field  into  a  bog. 

The  heroic  manner  in  which  the  remnants 
of  Kempt's  and  Pack's  brigades  held  their 
ground,  in  the  battle  of  Quatre  Bras,  and 
repelled  the  fierce  and  repeated  cavalry 
attacks,  throughout  the  terrific  struggle, 
stands  pre-eminent  in  the  records  of  the 
triumphs  and  prowess  of  British  infantry. 
These  attacks  were  often  made  simultaneous- 
ly on  all  the  squares,  one  mass  of  squadrons 
rushing  on  one  square,  while  other  squadrons 
assailed  the  next ;  and  no  sooner  had  one 
attacking  squadron  been  withdrawn  than  a 
fresli  one  would  rush  from  the  cover  which 

ceased  their  attack — and  the  fifth  and  third  divisions 
took  a  position  for  the  night  upon  the  ground  their 
unbounded  heroism  had  held  through  this  long  and 
bloody  day." 

*  During  the  action,  an  ensign  suddenly  fell  down 
as  if  killed,  with  the  colours  in  his  hands.  Four  or 
five  days  after  the  battle  of  Waterloo  he  came  to  his 
regiment,  dressed  in  Prussian  uniform,  and  gave  the 
following  account  of  himself.  He  said  that  at  the 
battle  of  Quatre  Bras,  he  felt  himself  struck  down 
and  deprived  of  sense  and  motion,  all  in  an  instant ; 
at  the  same  moment,  some  object  passed  his  head  with 
great  velocity.  He  added,  that  he  came  to  his  senses 
while  some  French  soldiers  were  stripping  off  his 
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the  sinuosities  of  the  ground  and  the  great 
height  of  the  rye  presented,  upon  the  same 
ranks.  In  the  course  of  the  desperate  strug- 
gle of  this  day,  the  duke  received  but  little 
efficient  aid  from  his  Dutch-Belgian  and 
Brunswick  allies.  In  the  very  commence- 
ment of  the  action,  the  3rd  Dutch-Belgian 
light  cavalry  brigade,  amounting  to  2,000 
men,  fled  in  so  great  confusion  from  the 
presence  of  the  French  lancers,  that  coming, 
in  the  course  of  their  flight,  in  contact  with 
the  duke,  they  carried  him  away  with  them 
to  the  rear  of  Quatre  Bras.  The  conduct  of 
the  panic-stricken  Brunswick  hussars  and 
lancers  has  just  been  mentioned.  In  the 
latter  stage  of  the  action,  the  2nd  Dutch- 
Belgian  infantry  division,  amounting  to 
7,533  men,  deserted  the  field.  When  the 
1st  British  division,  in  its  march  from  En- 
ghien  to  the  field  of  battle,  fell  in  with 
various  groups  of  them  fleeing  in  great  dis- 
order and  consternation— to  their  inquiry  as 
to  the  cause  of  their  flight,  one  party  an- 
swered that  their  commanding  officer  had 
been  killed;  another,  that  they  had  been 
present  merely  to  witness  the  advance  of 
the  French;  and  a  third,  that  Buonaparte 
would  certainly  be  victorious,  and  therefore 
it  would  be  useless  to  contend  against  him. 
The  duke  of  Wellington,  in  his  endeavours 
to  rally  the  Brunswick  hussars  and  lancers, 
who  had  fled  in  great  consternation  before 
the  French,  was  carried  by  them,  in  their 
headlong  flight,  to  the  very  edge  of  the 
ditch  within  which  the  92nd  Highlanders 
were  posted.  To  escape  the  hot  pursuit  of 
the  hostile  cavalry,  he  called  out  to  the  men 
in  his  immediate  front  to  lie  down  while  he 
leaped  his  horse  across  the  ditch.  As  soon 
as  he  was  on  the  other  side,  the  Highlanders 
sprang  to  their  feef,  and  sent  a  volume  of  fire 
into  the  ranks  of  the  pursuers  which  emptied 
many  of  their  saddles.  Nor  was  the  duke 
yet  safe,  some  of  the  leading  horsemen  hav- 
ing galloped  forward,  got  in  the  rear  of  the 
ditch,  and  were  in  the  act  of  rushing  on  the 

clothes.  He  begged  of  them  to  return  him  his  ap- 
parel, but  they  refused  to  do  so ;  saying  that  he  was, 
to  all  intents  and  purposes,  un  mart.  They  then  took 
him  to  Jerome  Buonaparte's  corps,  from  which,  after 
much  maltreatment,  he  made  his  escape  to  the  Prus- 
sians, in  a  state  of  nudity,  and  from  whom  he  received 
the  uniform  which  he  had  on.  The  cause  of  his  sud- 
den fall  was,  that  he  had  been  stunned  by  a  cannon- 
ball  passing  close  to  his  head.  Several  similar  in- 
stances of  the  kind  had  occurred  in  the  course  of  the 
Peninsular  War,  and  in  some  cases  the  parties  were 
deprived  of  life,  by  their  escaping  into  the  vacuum  of 
the  air,  which  the  rapidity  of  the  ball  had  produced. 
—  United  Service  Journal,  1811,  vol.  ii.,  p.  175. 
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duke,  when  a  leaden  tempest  from  the  High- 
landers brought  them  all  down.* 

During  the  16th  and  17th,  the  people  of 
Brussels  were  in  so  great  consternation,  that 
all  business  was  suspended,  and  the  shops 
shut  up.  The  English  residents  had  nearly 


all  left  for  Antwerp,  Ostend,  &c.  The 
arrival  of  the  "  Braves  Beiges"  cavalry  on 
the  morning  of  the  17th,  who  reported 
that  the  "  terrible"  French  horsemen  were 
at  their  heels,  greatly  contributed  to  increase 
the  fears  of  the  inhabitants. 


THE  BATTLE  OF  LIGNY. 


WHILE  the  battle-strife  was  raging  fiercely 
and  desperately  between  Wellington  and 
Ney  at  Quatre  Bras,  as  fierce  and  desperate 
a  contest  ensued  between  Blucher  and  Buo- 
parte  at  Ligny,  and  in  each  case  the  conflict 
began  about  the  same  hour  and  endured 
till  nightfall. 

As  soon  as  Zieten  had  fallen  back  on 
Fleurus,  on  Buonaparte's  advance,  Blucher  ] 
having  concentrated  the  Prussian  army  on 
Sombreuf  with  all  possible  activity,  posted  it 
on  an  eminence,  the  right  resting  on  the 
village  of  St.  Amand,  the  left  extended 
towards  Sombreuf,  while  the  centre  occu- 
pied Ligny.  A  furious  battle  ensued,  during 
which  500  cannon  and  incessant  volleys  of 
musketry  and  repeated  charges  of  cavalry 
had  been  dealing  out  death  and  destruction 
in  every  direction. 

The  battle  having  raged  for  six  hours 
with  unremitting  fury,  Buonaparte,  on 
d'Erlon's  corps  —  which  had  been  posted 
at  Marchiennes  as  a  reserve  to  co-operate 

*  Ney  attempts  to  account  for  the  loss  of  this 
important  battle  by  stating  that  Buonaparte  had  dis- 
posed of  D'Erlon's  reserve  corps,  which  Nsy  had  left 
at  Frasnes  without  apprising  him  of  the  circum- 
stance. The  following  is  Neys  version  of  the  affair 
in  a  letter  addressed  to  Fouche,  dated  Paris, 
June  the  26th,  1815:  —  "Having  arrived  on  the 
12th,  at  Laon,  on  the  13th  at  Avesnes,  and  on  the 
14th  at  Beaumont,  I  purchased,  in  this  last  city,  two 
horses  from  the  duke  of  Treviso,  with  which  I  re- 
paired, on  the  15th,  to  Charleroi,  accompanied  by 
my  first  aid-de-camp,  the  only  officer  who  attended 
me.  I  arrived  at  the  moment  when  the  enemy, 
attacked  by  our  troops,  was  retreating  upon  Fleurus 
and  Gosselies.  The  emperor  ordered  me  immediately 
to  put  myself  at  the  head  of  the  first  and  second 
corps  of  infantry,  commanded  by  lieutenant-generals 
U'Krlon  and  Keille,  of  the  division  of  light  cavalry 
of  lieutenant-general  Pine,  of  the  division  of  light 
cavalry  of  the  guard  under  the  command  of  lieu- 
tenant-generals Lefebvre  Desnouettes  and  Colbert, 
and  of  two  divisions  of  cavalry  of  the  count  Valmy, 
forming,  in  all,  eight  divisions  of  infantry,  and  four 
of  cavalry.  With  these  troops,  a  part  of  which  only 
I  had  as  yet  under  my  immediate  command,  I  pur- 
sued the  enemy,  and  forced  him  to  evacuate  Gos- 
selies, Frasnes,  Millet,  Heppegnies.  There  they 
took  up  a  position  for  the  night,  with  the  exception 
of  the  first  corps,  which  was  still  at  Marchiennes, 


either  with  Ney  or  Buonaparte,  as  occasion 
might  require  —  appearing  in  view,  moved 
forward  against  the  Prussian  centre  eight 
battalions  of  the  grenadiers  of  the  guards 
and  the  whole  of  Milhaud's  heavy  cavalry, 
under  cover  of  repeated  salvos  of  artillery. 
The  contested  point,  after  a  desperate  con- 
flict, animated  and  intermingled  with  the 
alternate  war-cries  of  "  En  avant,"  "  Vive 
1'Empereur,"  "Vorvouts"  (forward),  "Hour- 
rah,"  having  been  carried  (but  not  until 
the  villages  of  Ligny  and  St.  Amand  had 
been  four  times  taken  and  retaken,  and 
their  streets  were  choked  up  with  the  slain), 
the  Prussian  army  retreated  from  the  scene 
of  terrific  conflict  towards  Tilly,  on  the  road 
to  Wavre,  in  order  to  effect  a  junction  with 
Bulow's  corps ;  and  in  compliance  with  the 
previous  arrangements  that  had  been  made 
between  Wellington  and  Blucher,  that,  in 
case  of  not  being  able  to  maintain  their 
positions  at  Quatre  Bras  and  Ligny,  they 
should  each  fall  back,  and  unite  their 

and  which  did  not  join  me  till  the  following  day. 
On  the  16th  I  received  orders  to  attack  the  English 
in  their  position  at  Quatre  Bras.  We  advanced 
towards  the  enemy  with  an  enthusiasm  difficult  to 
be  described.  Nothing  resisted  our  impetuosity. 
The  battle  became  general,  and  victory  was  no 
longer  doubtful,  when,  at  the  moment  that  I  in- 
tended to  order  up  the  first  corps  of  infantry,  which 
had  been  left  by  me  in  reserve  at  Frasnes,  I  learned 
that  the  emperor  had  disposed  of  it  without  advertis- 
ing me  of  the  circumstance,  as  well  as  of  the  divi- 
sion of  Girard  of  the  second  corps,  on  purpose  to 
direct  them  upon  St.  Amand,  and  to  strengthen  his 
left  wing,  which  was  vigorously  engaged  with  the 
Prussians.  The  shock  which  this  intelligence  gave 
me,  confounded  me.  Having  no  longer  under  me 
more  than  three  divisions,  instead  of  the  eight  upon 
which  I  calculated,  I  was  obliged  to  renounce  the 
hopes  of  victory ;  and,  in  spite  of  all  my  efforts,  in 
spite  of  the  intrepidity  and  devotion  of  my  troops, 
my  utmost  efforts  after  that  could  only  maintain  me 
in  my  position  till  the  close  of  the  day.  About  nine 
o'clock,  the  first  corps  was  sent  me  by  the  emperor, 
to  whom  it  had  been  of  no  service.  Thus  twenty- 
five  or  thirty  thousand  men  were,  I  may  say,  para- 
lyzed, and  were  idly  paraded  during  the  whole  of  the 
battle  from  the  right  to  the  left,  and  the  left  to  the 
right,  without  firing  a  shot." 
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forces  on  the  skirts  of  the  forest  of  Soig- 
nies. 

For  the  purpose  of  retarding  the  ene- 
my's pursuit,  Blucher  ordered  a  charge  of 
a  body  of  cavalry.  He  headed  the  charge, 
had  his  horse  killed  by  a  cannon  ball,  and, 
falling  under  it,  he  lay  entangled  and 
stunned  during  the  tumultuous  hurry  of  the 
fight,  until  the  cuirassiers  were  repulsed; 
both  his  own  men  and  the  enemy  having  rode 
and  re-rode  over  him.  During  this  bloody 
and  obstinate  conflict,  a  war  of  the  elements 
lent  its  accompaniments  to  the  terrors  of 
the  battle.  A  thunder-storm,  accompanied 
with  torrents  of  rain,  took  place  at  the 
moment  the  Prussian  centre  was  carried. 
The  loss  of  the  Prussians  in  killed  and 
wounded  was  12,000  men,  with  21  guns 
and  8  stand  of  colours.  The  French  loss 
was  about  7,000.  The  great  loss  Blucher 
had  sustained  was  occasioned  by  his  col- 
lecting his  forces  in  large  masses,  so  that 
the  shot  which  missed  the  foremost  lines 
struck  down  the  reserves. 


The  Prussian  army  consisted  of  83,417 
men,  of  whom  about  8,000  were  cavalry, 
with  244  guns.  The  French  army  amounted 
to  71,203  men,  of  whom  about  12,000  were 
cavalry,  with  240  guns.  In  the  course  of 
the  action  8,000  of  the  Westphalian  levies 
fled  from  the  field,  and  many  of  those  troops 
who  had  served  in  French  ranks,  joined 
their  former  companions.  In  the  course  of 
the  night  of  the  18th,  the  Prussian  army 
was  concentrated  in  the  vicinity  of  Wavre, 
and  was  thus  in  a  line  with  the  right  of  the 

|  Anglo-allied  army  at  Waterloo.  On  the 
night  of  the  14th,  general  Bourmout,  the 
chief  of  Buonaparte's  staff,  deserted  to  the 
Prussians. 

On  the  morning  of  the  18th,  Buonaparte 
having  detached  Grouchy,  with  a  corps  of 
32,000  men,  in  pursuit  of  Blucher,  broke  up 
from  Ligny,  and  advanced  in  a  lateral  direc- 
tion on  Quatre  Bras,  by  the  high  road  of 

I  Namur,  having  previously  instructed  Ney 
that  he  would  assail  the  allied  army  in  flank 

!  while  Ney  attacked  it  in  front. 


RETREAT  FROM  QUATRE  BRAS  TO  WATERLOO. 


DURING  the  night  of  the  16th,  the  duke  of 
Wellington  received  a  short  note  from  sir 
Henry  Hardinge,  who  was  attached  to  the 
head-quarters  of  marshal  Blucher,  apprising 
him  of  the  defeat  of  the  Prussian? ;  but  as 
no  intimation  was  given  of  the  direction  of 
the  retreat  of  the  Prussians,  early  in  the 
morning  of  the  17th,  Sir  Alexander  Gor- 
don, attended  by  an  escort  of  hussars,  was 
detached  to  ascertain  that  fact.  On  ap- 
proaching Sombreuf,  the  patrol  found  that 
the  Prussian  rear-guard  had  not  evacuated 
Bry  till  three  o'clock  in  the  morning,  and 
that  Blucher  had  retreated  on  Tilly  for  the 
purpose  of  concentrating  his  forces  in  the 
vicinity  of  Wavre,  as  also  to  effectuate  a  junc- 
tion with  Bulow. 

In  the  mean  time,  the  whole  of  the  Anglo- 
allied  army  stood  ready  at  daylight  to  ad- 
vance to  the  support  of  the  Prussians ;  but 
the  report  of  sir  Alexander  Gordon  deter- 
mined the  duke,  as  his  left  had  become 
exposed  by  Bluchcr's  retreat,  to  make  a 
corresponding  lateral  retrograde  movement 
with  the  regressive  one  of  the  Prussian 
army,  and  to  take  up  a  position  which  would 
enable  him  to  maintain  his  lateral  commu- 
nication with  Blucher's  right  wing. 

The  wounded  having  been  collected  and 
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sent  to  the  rear,  the  allied  army  prepared  to 
retire  from  the  position  of  Quatre  Bras  to 
Waterloo.  The  troops  withdrew  by  bri- 
gades, and  this  movement  was  masked  with 
so  great  skill  as  to  be  for  some  time  totally 
unsuspected  by  the  enemy.  A  rear-guard 
of  cavalry  and  horse  artillery  was  left  under 
the  earl  of  Uxbridge,  in  front  of  Quatre 
Bras,  which  continued  in  their  position  un- 
til the  cuirassiers,  which  Buonaparte  had 
brought  up  in  his  lateral  march  from  Ligny, 
approached  the  position. 

.The  only  incident  of  note  that  occurred 
during  the  retreat,  took  place  at  Genappe, 
where  the  little  river  that  runs  through  the 
town  is  crossed  by  a  narrow  bridge.  A 
large  body  of  cavalry,  headed  by  the  impe- 
rial lancers,  had  followed  the  allied  rear- 
guard. When  the  lancers  had  passed  the 
bridge,  as  the  position  was  peculiarly  favour- 
able for  their  attack,  being  flanked  by  the 
houses  and  lofty  embankments,  they  pro- 
voked an  encounter  with  the  covering  squad- 
ron of  the  7th  hussars.  At  the  moment,  a 
violent  thunder-storm  took  place.  But  the 
7th  hussars,  nowise  discouraged,  advanced 
to  repel  the  attack.  A  fierce  encounter 
ensued;  the  7th  hussars  at  one  moment 
forcing  back  the  lancers,  and  at  the  next  were 
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compelled  to  give  way  to  their  opponents ; 
but  as  the  English  horsemen  were  unable, 
from  the  high  and  steep  banks  on  either 
side  of  the  road,  to  get  at  the  flanks  of  their 
enemy,  and  that  in  front  the  phalanx  of 
long,  close-set  lancers,  supported  by  a  solid 
mass  of  cavalry  in  the  rear,  were  unable  to 
make  any  impression  on  the  enemy,  lord 
Uxbridge  ordered  them  to  retire,  and  im- 
mediately launched  the  1st  life-guards,  who 
were  posted  on  an  eminence,  about  700 
yards  from  the  village,  against  the  foe. 
That  regiment  rushing  rapidly  into  the  ser- 
ried ranks,  overthrew  them  with  great 
slaughter,  and  drove  them  to  the  opposite 
outlet  of  the  town.  The  pursuit  being  thus 
severely  checked,  the  columns  fell  back  on 
their  appointed  position  on  the  heights  of 
Mont  St.  Jean  without  interruption,  which 
they  reached  about  five  o'clock  in  the  evening. 
About  two  hours  afterwards,  the  enemy  took 
their  position  on  the  opposite  heights,  when 
they  began  to  cannonade  the  British  line, 
but  in  less  than  an  hour  the  cannonade 
ceased.  The  rest  of  the  evening  was  em- 
ployed by  the  several  divisions  filing  into 
their  prescribed  positions.  During  the  re- 
trogressive movement  of  this  day,  the  duke 
filled  up,  in  his  own  writing,  the  plan  of  the 
battle  of  Waterloo,  which  had  been  mapped 
and  laid  down  by  captain  Pringle  and  colonel 
Wells,  with  the  places  which  the  several  bri- 
gades and  regiments  were  to  occupy. 

"  The  establishment  of  pickets,  and  the 
planting  of  sentries  and  videttes,  now  com- 
menced. During  the  progress  of  a  regular 
campaign,  after  armies  have  begun,  as  it 
were,  to  become  acquainted  with  each  other, 
their  operations  are  conducted  with  perfect 
good  humour,  no  advantage  being  taken  on 
either  side  of  a  mere  blunder,  but  each 
civilly  informing  the  other  if  by  chance  a 
wrong  direction  should  have  been  followed, 
or  too  near  an  approach  made  to  the  main 
position.  This  evening  a  different  feeling 
seemed  to  prevail ;  there  was  positive  exas- 
peration ou  the  part  of  the  French,  which 
gradually  stirred  the  bile  of  their  oppo- 
nents; so  that  all  along  the  valley  which 
separated  the  two  armies,  a  series  of  skir- 
mishes and  single  combats  went  on.  For  a 
while  no  sentry  took  his  station  till  after 
the  interchange  of  shots  between  the  party 
from  which  he  was  detached  and  the  enemy ; 
so  that,  as  night  advanced,  the  whole  front 
of  the  position  was  lighted  up  by  the  flashes 
of  musketry."* 

*  Gleig. 


The  bivouac  of  the  night  preceding  the 
battle  was  one  of  the  most  dreary  and  cheer- 
less that  can  be  conceived.  The  weather 
assumed  an  almost  tropical  inclemency. 
Furious  gusts  of  wind,  heavy  bursts  of  rain, 
vivid  lightning  and  echoing  peals  and 
crashes  of  thunder,  lasted  the  livelong  night. 
The  only  resting-place  for  the  troops  was 
upon  the  drenched  earth,  or  among  the 
dripping  corn. 

During  the  retreat  the  conduct  of  the 
French  cavalry  had  been  that  of  savages, 
massacreing  the  stragglers  and  occasional 
prisoners  who  fell  into  their  hands.  These 
men  were  embued  with  none  of  those  feel- 
ings which  prevail  among  generous  spirits, 
ennobling  war  till  its  horrors  are  almost 
hidden  in  its  chivalry. 

The  retreat  from  Quatre  Bras  to  Waterloo 
having  occasioned  the  necessity  of  a  change 
in  the  orders  of  the  15th,  the  following 
instructions  were  issued  to  lord  Hill : — 

"  Instructions  for  the  movements  of  the 
army  on  the  17th,  to  general  lord 
Hill,  G.C.B. 

"  17th  June,  1815. 

"  The  2nd  division  of  British  infantry  to 
march  from  Nivelles  on  Waterloo  at  ten 
o'clock. 

"  The  brigades  of  the  4th  division,  now 
at  Nivelles,  to  march  from  that  place  to 
Waterloo  at  ten  o'clock.  Those  brigades  of 
the  4th  division  at  Brainc-le-Comte,  and 
on  the  road  from  Braine  -  le  -  Comte  to 
Nivelles,  to  collect  and  halt  at  Braine-lc- 
Comte  this  day. 

"  All  the  baggage  on  the  road  from 
Bruine-le- Comte  to  Nivelles  to  return  imme- 
diately to  Brainc-le-Comte,  and  to  proceed 
immediately  thence  to  Hal  and  Bruxclles. 

"  The  spare  musket  ammunition  to  be 
immediately  parked  behind  Genappe. 

"  The  corps  under  the  command  of  prince 
Frederick  of  Orange  will  move  from  Enghien 
this  evening,  and  take  up  a  position  in  front 
of  Hal,  occupying  Braine-le-Chateau  with 
two  battalions. 

"  Colonel  Erstorff  will  fall  back  with  his 
brigade  on  Hal,  and  place  himself  under  the 
orders  of  prince  Frederick. 

WELLINGTON." 

As  it  was  possible  that  the  enemy  might 
advance  by  the  Mons  road,  and  for  the  pur- 
pose of  seizing  Brussels  by  a  coup-de-main, 
endeavour  to  turn  the  allied  position  by  Hal, 
major-general  sir  Charles  Colville  received 
the  following  instructions  for  the  security  of 
that  flank,  with  the  two  brigades  and  British 
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foot  battery,  under  his  command.  The  de- 
sign of  penetrating  to  Brussels  by  Hal,  had 
really  been  entertained  by  Buonaparte,  and 
for  this  purpose  he  had  detached  a  body  of 
5,000  cavalry,  on  the  evening  of  the  17th,  to 
make  a  detour,  and,  if  possible,  gain  unseen 
the  Enghien  or  the  Braine-le-Comte  road. 
"  To  major-general  the  hon.  sir  C.  001- 

ville,  G.C.B. 

"  17th  June,  1815. 

"  The  army  retired  this  day  from  its 
position  at  Quatre  Bras  to  its  present 
position  in  front  of  Waterloo. 

"  The  brigades  of  the  4th  division  at 
Braine-le-Comte  are  to  retire  at  daylight 
to-morrow  morning  on  Hal. 


"  Major-general  Colville  must  be  guided 
by  the  intelligence  he  receives  of  the 
enemy's  movements  on  his  march  to  Hal, 
whether  he  moves  by  the  direct  road  or  by 
Enghien. 

"  Prince  Frederick  of  Orange  is  to  occupy 
with  his  corps  the  position  between  Hal 
and  Enghien,  and  is  to  defend  it  as  long  as 
possible. 

"  The  army  will  probably  continue  in  its 
position  in  front  of  Waterloo  to-morrow. 

"  Lieutenant-colonel-  Torres  will  inform 
lieutenant-general  sir  C.  Colville  of  the 
position  and  situation  of  the  armies. 

"WELLINGTON." 


THE  BATTLE  OF  WATERLOO. 


AFTER  a  night  of  storms,  with  heavy  rain, 
thunder  and  lightning,  and  violent  gusts  of 
wm(l — Slich  as  few  of  the  old  Peninsular 
soldiers  recollected  —  the  morning  broke 
slowly  and  gloomily  from  heavy  masses  of 
watery  clouds  ;*  and  scarcely  had  the  morn- 
ing dawned,  when  the  numerous  groups 
stretched  around  the  smouldering  remains  of 
the  bivouac  fires,  or  lying  under  such  slender 
cover  as  the  few  trees  and  brushwood  within 
range  of  the  position  of  their  respective  regi- 
ments afforded,  were  gradually  in  motion. 
The  officers  in  command  of  the  several 
pickets,  in  both  armies,  were  then  actively 
engaged  in  withdrawing  their  vedettes  and 
sentries,  from  the  very  small  and  almost 

*  The  night  before  the  battle,  the  troops  lay  down, 
already  drenched  with  the  heavy  rain,  in  the  deep 
mud  of  the  ground.  Every  one  must  have  remarked, 
that  by  a  singular  fatality,  our  brave  army  have 
often  had  very  unfavourable  weather  for  their  greater 
exploits.  The  country  had  been  quite  dry  till  the 
movement  of  the  troops  from  their  cantonments ; 
but  on  the  17th,  the  rain  and  thunder  and  lightning 
continued  almost  without  intermission,  till  the  morn- 
ing of  Waterloo,  when  it  ceased ;  and  the  weather 
became  fine  again.  Fortunately,  there  was  too  much 
excitement  of  spirit,  for  this  physical  inconvenience 
to  be  much  felt,  either  at  the  time  or  afterwards. 
The  men  were  fresh  from  cantonments ;  and  their 
toil,  though  severe,  was  short.  An  Irish  officer, 
recounted  the  effect  of  the  wet  bivouac  on  himself,  in 
a  manner  which  gives  a  striking  view  of  the  high 
feeling  of  the  men  who  sustained  in  the  field  the  , 
honour  of  our  country.  When  he  got  up  about  six  I 
o'clock  in  the  morning,  he  could  not  stand  with  a  i 
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conversational  distance  that  had  separated 
them  during  the  night ;  concentrating  their 
detachments,  and  establishing  their  main 
posts  more  within  the  immediate  range  of 
the  respective  positions  of  the  hostile  armies. 
The  drying  and  cleaning  of  fire-arms  now 
became*  general ;  and  soon  drums,  bugles, 
and  trumpets  were  heard  over  the  whole 
field,  sounding  the  assembly.  While  the 
regimental  inspections,  tellings  off,  and  other 
preparatory  arrangements  were  proceeding, 
staff  officers  were  galloping  in  all  directions, 
and  the  different  brigades  proceeded  to  move 
into  position. f 

The  battle-field  of  Waterloo  was  of  limited 
extent,  scarcely  extending  two  miles  in  length 

violent  shivering ;  but  fell  down  in  the  mud  again. 
He  made  several  efforts,  but  in  vain.  Without 
dreaming,  when  he  recounted  the  circumstance,  of 
an  inference  favourable  to  himself,  he  described  his 
feelings  to  have  been  perfect  agony,  arising  from  the 
dread  that  he  should  not  be  able  to  do  his  duty.  An 
hour  or' two,  and  a  little  brandy  revived  him;  and 
when  he  found  he  could  stand,  his  relief  of  mind 
amounted  to  the  most  exquisite  joy  he  ever  felt  in 
his  life.  Yet  130,000  ferocious  enemies  were  full_in 
his  view — he  distinctly  heard  the  shout  of  "vive 
1'Empcreur,"  the  signal  for  the  tremendous  onset; 
death  was  coming  on  in  its  most  threatening  aspect ; 
in  the  gloom  of  the  morning,  the  vast,  broad,  and 
deep  masses  of  the  enemy,  with  their  mighty  reserves 
yet  further  and  further  back  till  they  seemed  tr 
meet  the  horizon,  appeared,  as  he  express_ed  him 
self,  as  if  the  forest  of  Soignies  had  changed  its  situa 
tion. 

f  Siborne. 
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by  the  same  breadth.  The  positions  of  the 
hostile  armies  were  on  opposite  ridges  or  ele- 
vations, with  gentle  acclivities,  each  declining 
for  about  a  quarter  of  a  mile,  and  having  a 
valley  or  hollow  between  them,  varying 
from  six  to  nine  hundred  yards ;  the  slopes 
and  the  valley  being  covered  with  lofty  crops 
of  rye  and  other  grain.  The  heights  occu- 
pied by  the  Anglo-allies,  were  called  Mont 
St.  Jean ;  those  on  which  the  French  army 
was  posted,  La  Belle  Alliance,  designations 
derived  from  the  two  villages  in  their 
rear.* 

The  Anglo-allied  position  extended  along 
the  front  of  the  forest  of  Soignies,  near  the 
intersection  of  the  Brussels  and  Nivelles 
roads,  near  which  stands  the  hamlet  of  Mont 
St.  Jean;  and,  at  the  debouch  of  the  forest, 
the  village  of  Waterloo,  situated  at  about 
the  distance  of  one  mile  and  a-half  from 
Mont  St.  Jean.  The  range  of  heights  on 
which  the  French  army  was  marshalled,  was 
of  less  elevation  than  that  of  the  allies,  and 
was  protected  on  its  rear  by  a  mass  of  heavy 
woods.  The  range  of  heights  occupied  by 
the  allies,  partook  of  a  curvature  in  the  cen- 
tre, which  occasioned  the  English  line  to 
assume  a  concave  form.  The  respective  dis- 
positions of  the  hostile  armies  were  those  of 
consummate  masters  in  the  art  of  war. 

The  extreme  left  of  the  allied  position 
rested  on  a  height  above  the  hamlet  of  Ter 
la  Have,  protected  by  a  deep  ravine  which 
descends  on  that  side  towards  Ohain,  along 
the  heights  of  St.  Lambert ;  from  which,  by 
means  of  patroles,  the  duke  of  Wellington 
kept  up  his  communication  with  the  Prus- 
sians at  Wavre.  The  left  centre,  which  was 
the  weakest  part  of  the  line,  stood  a  little 
in  the  rear  of  the  farm  of  La  Haye  Sainte  ; 
and  behind  that  part  of  the  line,  on  the 

*  So  very  simple  is  the  field  of  Waterloo,  that  a 
conception  of  very  ordinary  power  may  quite  take  it 
in  from  description  alone.  Although  here  and  there 
varied  by  inequalities  and  undulations,  it  will  serve 
all  popular  purposes  to  say,  that  at  the  distance  from 
each  other  of  about  a  mite,  the  contending  armies 
occupied  parallel  high  grounds,  sloping  with  almost 
equal  declivity,  to  a  plain  of  about  half  a  mile  broad 
which  intervened.  The  English  line,  or  rather  two 
lines,  extended  about  a  mile  and  a  half; — the  French 
masses  something  more  than  two  miles.  The  Brus- 
sels road  ran  at  right  angles  through  both  armies ; 
forming  the  centre  of  each.  On  this  road,  in  one 
line,  are  the  villages  of  Waterloo,  and  Mont  St. 
Jean,  and  the  farm  houses  of  La  Ilaye  Sainte,  and 
La  Belle  Alliance ;  and  the  only  other  place  which 
requires  to  be  referred  to,  is  the  memorable  chateau 
of  Hougomont,  advanced  a  short  way  in  front  of 
nearly  the  right  of  the  British  position.  The  road 
from  Brussels  to  Nivelles,  which  branches  off  at 


declivity  of  the  hill,  was  the  farm  of  Mont 
St.  Jean ;  and  still  farther  on,  the  hamlet 
of  the  same  name.  The  right  centre  was  in 
the  rear  of  Hougomont,  situated  about  300 
yards  from  the  foot  of  the  heights,  and  near 
the  road  from  Nivelles.  The  right  wing 
was  thrown  back  nearly  at  right  angles  with 
the  centre,  and  terminated  at  the  village  of 
Merke-braine,  which  was  protected  by  a 
ravine,  and  separated  by  an  extended  pla- 
teau from  Braine-la-Leud,  which  was  also 
occupied  ;  and  thus  a  communication  was 
kept  up  with  the  two  corps  of  observation ; 
the  one  under  sir  Charles  Colville,  at  Tubise, 
about  a  mile  from  Hal,  and  the  other  under 
prince  Frederick  of  Orange,  at  Braine-le- 
Chateau,  for  the  purpose  of  covering  Brus- 
sels from  any  circuitous  attack  of  the  enemy. 
La  Haye  Sainte  consisted  of  a  farm-house, 
with  an  orchard  of  about  240  yards  long  by 
80  broad.  Hougomonttwas  an  old-fashioned 
chateau,  or  country  house,  on  one  side  of 
which  was  a  farm  yard  and  outbuildings ; 
on  the  other  a  chapel  and  observatory,  with 
a  garden  surrounded  by  a  brick  wall :  a  wood 
of  tall  beech  trees  covering  about  three  or  four 
acres,  was  in  front.  The  forest  of  Soignies, 
which  extended  almost  to  the  gates  of  Brus- 
sels, being  composed  of  tall  beech  trees,  unen- 
cumbered with  brushwood,  and  intersected 
by  numerous  cross  roads  and  lanes  in  every 
direction,  as  well  as  two  high  roads,  or 
chaussees  running  through  it  direct  to 
Brussels,  was  practicable  for  infantry  and 
artillery. 

The  distribution  of  the  Anglo-allied  army 
was  in  two  lines,  with  the  cavalry  in  the 
rear.J  In  the  first  line  were  Vivian's  light 
cavalry  (10th,  18th,  and  1st  hussars  of  the 
German  legion).  Next  Vandeleur's  brigade 
(llth,  12th,  and  16th  light  dragoons).  Then 

Waterloo  from  the  great  road  already  described, 
passed  the  right  of  the  army;  which  last  being 
thrown  back  into  a  curve,  crossed  the  angle  formed 
by  the  two  roads,  like  the  scale  of  a  quadrant.  A 
number  of  smaller  roads  and  foot-paths  intersected 
the  field  in  all  directions,  none  of  them  of  any  im- 
portance in  the  affair,  excepting  always  those  which 
admitted  the  Prussians. —  Visit  to  Waterloo,  1815. 

t  Until  the  battle  of  Waterloo,  this  place  was  known 
by  the  name  of  Gomont.  The  transformation  took 
place  from  the  misconception  of  the  pronunciation. 

\  The  following  regiments,  who  had  served  in  the 
Peninsula,  were  not  present  at  Waterloo  : — The  3rd 
and  5th  dragoon  guards;  3rd,  4th,  and  14th  light 
dragoons ;  9th  lancers ;  2nd,  3rd,  5th,  6th,  7th,  9th, 
10th,  llth,  20th,  24th,  26th,  29th,  3lst,  34th,  36th, 
37th,  38th,  39th,  43rd,  45th,  47th,  48th,  50th,  53rd, 
57th,  58th,  59th,  60th,  61st,  62nd,  66th,  67th,  68th, 
74th,  76th,  81st,  82nd,  83rd,  84th,  85th,  87th,  88th, 
and  91st  foot. 
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came  Pictoii's  division,  consisting  of  the  5th, 
and  Best's  and  Venche's  Hanoverian  brigades. 
Then  Bylandt's  Netherlander,  consisting  of 
five  Dutch  and  Belgian  battalions.     Pack's 
brigade  stood  next;  then  Kempt's  brigade. 
The   3rd  division   then   took   up  the   line. 
The  2nd   brigade   of  the  German,  was  in 
connection  with  the  95th  rifles.     Next   to 
the  2nd  German  legion  brigade  was  Kiel- 
manazge's  Hanoverian   brigade,    communi- 
cating by  its  right  with  Halkett's  British 
brigade,   composed  of  the  1st  battalion  o: 
the  33rd,  and  the  2nd  battalions  of  the  30th, 
69th,    and   73rd.      On   the    extreme   righl 
was  the  1st  division,  composed  of  two  bri- 
gades of  the  Coldstream  and  1st  and  3rd  foot 
guards.     The  second  line  consisted  chiefly 
of    the     Brunswick,    Dutch,    and    Belgian 
troops,  supported  by  the  6th  brigade,  con- 
sisting of  the  4th,  27th,  and  40th  regiments, 
under  Lambert.     The  cavalry,  consisting  of 
Grant's  brigade  (7th  and  1 5th  hussars,  and 
the  13th  light  dragoons) ;    Dornberg's  bri- 
gade   (23rd   light   dragoons,    and    1st   and 
2nd  light  dragoons,  German  legion) ;  Arents- 
child's   3rd   hussars,    German    legion,    the 
Cumberland   and   Brunswick   hussars,    and 
the  two  heavy  brigades ;  the  first  consisting 
of  the  1st  royal  dragoons,  the  Scotch  Greys, 
and  the  6th  Euniskillen  dragoons,  under  sir 
William  Pousonby;  and  the  second,  of  the 
1st  and  2nd  life  guards,  the  blues,  and  the 
1st   dragoon  guards,    under    lord   Edward 
Somerset,  were  posted  in  the  rear  in  reserve — 
the  whole  under  the  command  of  the  earl  of 
Uxbridge,  along  nearly  the  whole  extent  of 
the   reverse    slope  of  the   position.      Lord 
Hill's  corps,  which  occupied  the  right  wing, 
consisted   of   the    2nd   division,   under   sir 
Henry  Clinton;  colonel  Mitchell's  brigade 
of  the  4th  division  (consisting  of  the  14th, 
23rd,  and   51st);    Adams's    light    brigade 
(consisting  of  the  52nd,  71st,  and  2nd  bat- 
talion of  the   95th  rifles) ;    and  Chausse's 
Netherlanders.     The   first    line   was    mar- 
shalled on  the  crest  of  the  position  behind 
the  chain  of  posts  of  La  Haye  Sainte  and 


Hougomont ;  the  second  line  was  posted  on 
the  inclined  reversed  slope  of  the  position. 
Thus,  while  the  troops  were  sheltered  from 
the  range  of  the  enemy's  artillery,  the 
movements  of  the  supports  and  the  reserves, 
either  for  any  contemplated  attack  or  for 
the  assembling  of  the  necessary  means  of 
resistance  at  threatened  points,  were  screened 
from  the  enemy's  observation.  The  foreign 
troops  had  been  distributed  among  the  Bri- 
ish  portion  of  the  army,  as  it  had  been 


ascertained  that  French  emissaries  had  been 
tampering  with  them. 

The  French  army  was  marshalled  in  two 
lines  and  a  reserve.  The  first  line  consisted 
of  infantry,  flanked  right  arid  left  by  cavalry. 
Cavalry  entirely  constituted  the  second  line, 
except  the  6th  corps,  consisting  of  two  divi- 
sions, under  Lobau. 

The  right  wing  of  the  French  army,  which 
comprised  four  divisions  of  infantry  and  one 
of  cavalry,  was  commanded  by  d'Erlon.  The 
left  wing,  comprising  three  divisions  of  in- 
fantry and  one  of  light  cavalry,  was  under 
Reille.  In  the  centre  of  the  second  line 
stood  the  6th  corps,  and  the  3rd  and  5th 
light  cavalry  divisions,  under  the  command 
of  Lobau.  The  right  wing  of  that  line  was 
composed  of  the  4th  cavalry  corps,  under 
Milhaud ;  and  on  the  left  wing  was  posted 
the  3rd  cavalry  corps,  under  Kellerman. 
The  reserve,  forming  the  third  line,  com- 
prised the  entire  force  of  the  imperial  guard, 
both  infantry  and  cavalry,  under  the  com- 
mand of  Drouot. 

The  strength  of  the  Anglo-allied  army 
on  the  field,  consisted  of  49,608  infantry, 
12,402  cavalry,  5,645  artillery,  &e.,  and  156 
guns,  formed  of  the  following  proportions  of 
the  various  allied  troops : — 


Countr} . 


I  Infan- 
!    try. 


British 

King's  German  legion 
Flanoverians  .  .  . 
Brunswickers  .  .  . 
^assauers1  .  .  .  . 
Dutch  Belgians  .  . 


15,181 
3,301 

10,258 
4,586 
2,880 

13,608 


Cav- 
alry. 


5,853 

1,991 

497 

866 

3,205 


Artil 
Icry. 


2,967 
526 
465 

510 

1,177 


Guns. 


78 
18 
12 
16 

32 


A  term  under  \vhieh  the  German  contingents  vcrc  classed. 


The  strength  of  the  French  army  on  the 
field  was — infantry,  48,950;  cavalry,  15,765; 
artillery,  &c.,  7,232  ;  and  guns,  246.  About 
32,000  men,  and  108  guns,  were  with 
jrouchy. 

The  position  of  the  French  army  was  on 
range  of  heights  nearly  parallel  with  that 
of  the  allies,  and  rose  in  the  form  of  an 
mphitheatre  to  the  further  side  of  the  wood 
of  Caiilois  and  Neuve  Cours.  Their  right 
was  in  advance  of  the  village  of  Plauchenois, 
and  their  line  crossing  the  Charleroi  road 
at  the  farm  and  inn  of  La  Belle  Alliance, 
rested  its  left  on  the  Genappe  road.  The 
Charleroi  road  ran  through  the  centre  of 
both  positions.* 

*  According  to  the  French  Detail,  Napoleon 
passed  the  night  of  the  17th  in  a  farm-house  which 
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DUKE  OF  WELLINGTON.      [ATTACK  ox  HOUGOMONT. 


While  the  allied  troops  were  preparing 
their  breakfasts,  the  command  was  heard — 
"  Stand  to  your  arms  !  the  French  are  mov- 
ing." Immediately,  mounted  officers  were 
seen  galloping  along  the  opposite  heights,  and 
taking  up  the  necessary  allignments,  and  at 
the  same  moment  the  enemy  moved  into  posi- 
tion the  march  of  the  columns  being  accom- 
panied with  an  imposing  degree  of  warlike 
pomp  and  parade.  The  movements  were 
executed  under  the  spirit-stirring  sounds  of 
bugles,  drums,  and  trumpets,  sending  forth 
the  long-cherished  national  airs  of  the  re- 
public and  of  the  empire.  As  soon  as  the 
formation  of  the  lines  had  been  completed, 
Buonaparte,  attended  by  a  numerous  staff, 
rode  down  them,  when  he  was  hailed  with 
loud  and  repeated  acclamations.  Having 
completed  his  inspection,  he  took  his  station 
on  a  height  near  the  farm  and  public-house  of 
La  Belle  Alliance.  As  he  viewed  the  allied 
line,  he  stretched  out  his  arms  with  a  mo- 
tion as  if  to  grasp  his  prey,  exclaiming — 
"  Je  les  tiens  done,  ces  Anglais." — "  I  have 
them  then,  these  English."  He  continued, 
"  Nine  chances  out  of  ten  are  in  our  favour." 
Soult  who  stood  near  him,  and  who  had  good 
reason  to  know  the  character  of  British 
troops,  replied,  "  Sire,  I  know  these  English ; 
they  will  die  on  the  ground  on  which  they 
stand,  before  they  lose  it." 

About  eleven  o'clock*  orders  were  sent 
to  Jerome  Buonaparte  to  begin  the  battle, 
by  an  attack  on  Hougomont,  which  was 
garrisoned  by  the  light  companies  of  the 
guards.  The  body  destined  for  this  attack 
consisted  of  about  30,000  men,  formed  into 
three  columns,  preceded  by  a  cloud  of  vol- 
tigeurs.  These  formidable  masses  approached 
the  point  of  attack  with  loud  shouts  and  hot 
impetuosity;  two  brigades  of  artillery  opened 
on  them,  and  so  accurately  had  the  gunners 
obtained  their  range,  that  almost  every  shot 
fell  into  the  midst  of  the  French  columns. 
A  powerful  artillery,  however,  being  brought 

was  abandoned  by  the  owner,  named  Bouquean,  an 
old  man  of  eighty,  who  had  retired  to  Planchenoit. 
It  is  situated  on  the  high  road  from  Charleroi  to 
Brussels.  It  is  half  a  league  from  the  chateau  of 
Hougomont  and  La  Have  Sainte,  and  a  quarter  of  a 
league  from  La  Belle  Alliance  and  Planchenoit.  Sup- 
per was  hastily  served  up  in  part  of  the  culinary  uten- 
sils of  the  farmer  that  remained.  Buonaparte  slept  in 
the  first  chamber  of  this  house :  a  bed  with  blue 
silk  hangings  and  gold  fringe  was  put  up  for  him  in 
the  middle  of  this  room.  His  brother  Jerome,  the 
duke  of  Bassano,  and  several  generals,  lodged  in  the 
other  chambers.  All  the  adjacent  buildings,  gar- 
dens, meadows,  and  enclosures,  were  crowded  with 
military  and  horses. 
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up  against  the  British  guns,  Foy's  division  suc- 
ceeded in  driving  out  the  Nassau  troops,  who 
were  stationed  in  the  wood  for  its  defence 
(at  this  time  the  whole  valley  was  filled  with 
a  dense  volume  of  smoke,  through  which 
the  fire  of  cannon  and  musketry  blazed). 
The  assailants  then  fought  their  way  into  the 
grounds,  and  surrounding  the  chateau  on 
three  sides,  made  desperate  efforts  to  force 
it ;  but  it  was  so  resolutely  defended  from  the 
crenulated  and  loop-holed  walls  of  the  build- 
ings and  the  garden,  that  after  a  severe  loss, 
they  were  compelled  to  desist  from  their 
attempt.  Fresh  troops  being  sent  to  the 
relief  of  the  intrepid  garrison,  after  a  severe 
combat,  the  wood  and  garden  were  recovered 
and  that  post  re-established.  That  important 
position  was  again  and  repeatedly  attacked, 
and  defended  with  the  most  stubborn  valour. 
At  one  time  the  gate  of  the  yard  was  half 
forced  in;  but  lieutenant-colonel  Macdonnell, 
captain  Wyndham,  ensigns  Gooch  and  Her- 
vey,  and  serjeant  Graham,  t  of  the  Coldstream 
guards,  succeeded  in  closing  it.  Several 
times  the  roof  and  upper  parts  of  the  build- 
ing were  in  flames  from  the  shells  of  the 
enemy's  batteries,  but  the  indomitable  spirit 
of  its  heroic  defenders  remained  unshaken, 
and  the  position  was  maintained  during  the 
whole  of  the  day.  The  entire  of  one  bri- 
gade of  guards  was  employed  in  relief  at 
Hougomont  in  the  course  of  the  battle. 
About  8,000  men  of  both  armies  fell  in  its 
attack  and  defence.  Foy's  division  alone 
lost  3,000  men ;  and  the  loss  of  the  guards 
amounted  to  28  officers  and  800  men. 

The  ba.ttle  which  had  been  hitherto  con- 
fined to  the  attack  on  Hougomout  now  be- 
came general  throughout  the  line.  The  whole 
of  the  enemy's  artillery  opened  on  the  line  of 
the  allies,  principally  on  their  right  and  cen- 
tre; and  it  was  well  replied  to  by  the  advanced 
batteries  of  the  centre,  which  made  fast  and 
fatal  practice  on  the  columns  that  fed  the 
attack  of  Hougomont. 

*  The  time  when  the  battle  began  has  been  vari- 
ously stated.  The  duke  and  Blucher  say  it  com- 
menced about  half-past  ten ;  general  Alava,  who  was  by 
the  duke's  side  during  the  whole  day,  fixes  it  at  half-past 
eleven.  Buonaparte  and  general  Drouot,  state  twelve 
as  the  hour,  while  Ney  says  it  was  one.  Sir  George 
Wood,  commandant  of  the  artillery,  said  it  com- 
menced about  half-past  ten,  or  a  quarter  to  eleven. 

t  Graham  was  the  soldier  to  whom  was  awarded 
the  £10  a-year  conferred  by  the  rector  of  Framling- 
ham,  in  Sussex,  on  some  Waterloo  soldier,  to  be 
named  by  the  duke  of  Wellington.  He  received  the 
annuity  for  two  years,  at  the  expiration  of  which 
period  it  ceased,  on  account  of  the  donor's  bank- 
ruptcy. 
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During  the  progress  of  the  attack  on 
Hougomont,  and  the  cannonade  of  the 
allied  line,  Ney  advanced,  with  d'Erlon's 
corps,  consisting  of  four  divisions  of  in- 
fantry and  Roussel's  division  of  Kellerman's 
cavalry  corps,  covered  and  supported  by  ten 
batteries  of  artillery,  consisting  of  seventy- 
four  12-pounders,  against  the  centre  and 
left  of  the  allied  line,  with  the  intention  of 
forcing  the  one  and  turning  the  other,  and 
thus  to  cat  offthe  communication  of  the  allied 
army  by  the  high  road  to  Brussels,  as  well 
as  to  prevent  the  junction  of  the  British  and 
Prussian  armies.  As  soon  as  the  skirmishers 
in  advance  opened  their  fire  on  Bylandt's 
Dutch-Belgian  brigade  which  was  in  position 
between  Kempt's  and  Pack's  brigades,  the 
panic-stricken  troops  took  to  flight  in  the 
greatest  consternation,  being  greeted  as 
they  rushed  past  the  British  columns  with 
hissings,  hootings,  and  execrations.  •  The 
scared  fugitives,  in  their  hurry  of  "  turning 
tail,"  nearly  ran  over  the  grenadier  com- 
pany of  the  28th.  At  the  same  moment, 
the  enemy  attacking  the  farm  of  La  Haye 
Sainte,  the  Luneburg  Hanoverian  field  bat- 
talion was  sent  to  reinforce  the  defenders  of 
that  post,  but  they  were  so  alarmed  on  the 
appearance  of  the  French  cavalry,  that  they 
hurriedly  took  to  flight  towards  the  position 
of  the  allies.  Being  overtaken  by  the  cuiras- 
siers, the  greater  part  of  them  were  sabred. 

On  the  flight  of  Bylandt's  brigade,  Picton 
prepared  to  meet,  with  the  shattered  rem- 
nants of  Kempt's  and  Pack's  brigades 
(scarcely  3,000  men)  that  had  survived  the 
battle  of  Quatre  Bras,  the  enemy's  advanc- 
ing columns  of  attack,  amounting  to  about 
20,000  men.  In  four  contiguous  columns, 
they  rapidly  ascended  the  exterior  slope  of 
the  allied  position,  with  cheering  cries  of 
"  en  avant !  en  avant !"  and  the  continued 
roll  of  drums  beating  the  pas  de  charge. 
But  they  had  no  sooner  reached  the  crest 
and  began  to  deploy,  than  Picton  ordered 
his  little  band  to  fire  a  volley ;  and  when 
the  report  had  died  away,  he  commanded  a 
charge  of  bayonets.  The  words — "  Charge ! 
Charge  !  Hurrah  !"  had  scarcely  passed  his 
lips  when  he  fell  lifeless  on  his  horse,  a 

*  Siborne. 

t  This  regiment  was  styled  "  The  Invincibles,"  and 
on  its  eagle  were  inscribed  the  words — -Austerlitz, 
Jena,  Eylau,  Friedland,  Wagram.  Serjeant  Kwart, 
of  the  Greys,  captured  the  ISth's  eagle  ;  and  captain 
Clarke,  of  the  Royals,  that  of  the  105th.  The  reason 
that  so  few  eagles  were  captured,  is  that  few  appeared 
in  the  French  army.  Each  regiment,  though  con- 
sisting of  four  battalions,  had  but  one:  and,  as 
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musket-ball  having  pierced  his  right  temple. 
From  the  levelled  line  of  bayonets  the  hos- 
tile columns  fled  with  precipitation.  But 
immediately  the  enemy's  cuirassiers  ascended 
the  brow  of  the  ridge  and  were  about  rush- 
ing on  the  allied  infantry,  when  the  earl  of 
Uxbridge  ordered  the  two  heavy  brigades  of 
cavalry,  under  lord  Edward  Somerset  and 
sir  William  Ponsonby  (the  first  consisting  of 
the  1st  and  2nd  life  guards,  the  royal  horse 
guards  or  blues,  and  the  1st  dragoon  guards ; 
and  the  second,  of  the  royal  dragoons,  the 
Scotch  greys,  and  the  6th  Enniskillen  dra- 
goons) to  form  line,  and,  putting  himself  at 
their  head,  the  two  brigades  galloped  for- 
ward, the  household  brigade  against  the 
cuirassiers,  and  the  Union  or  Ponsonby's 
brigade  against  the  infantry,  the  two  hostile 
lines  dashing  into  each  other  with  inde- 
scribable impetuosity.  The  shock  was  ter- 
rific. The  English  horsemen,  in  order  to 
close  as  much  as  possible  on  their  oppo- 
nents, whose  swords  were  much  longei,  and 
whose  bodies  were  encased  in  steel,  wedged 
themselves  into  the  intervals  between  the 
horses  of  their  infuriated  antagonists.  Swords 
gleamed  high  in  the  air,  now  clashing  vio- 
lently together,  and  now  clanging  heavily 
upon  resisting  armour;  whilst,  with  the  din 
of  battle- shock,  were  mingled  the  shouts 
and  yells  of  the  combatants.  Riders,  vainly 
struggling  for  mastery,  fell  under  the  deadly 
thrust  or  the  well-delivered  cut.  Horses 
plunging  and  rearing,  staggered  to  the  earth, 
or  broke  wildly  from  their  ranks.  But,  des- 
perate and  bloody  as  was  the  struggle,  it 
was  of  brief  duration.  The  physical  supe- 
riority of  the  British,  aided  by  transcendent 
valour,  was  speedily  manifested.  The  cui- 
rassiers, notwithstanding  their  gallant  and 
resolute  resistance,  were  driven  from  off  the 
ridge.  *  Ponsonby's  brigade  galloping  through 
the  intervals  made  by  the  wheeling  back 
of  Pack's  brigade,  in  companies  and  sub- 
divisions or  sections,  dashed  into  the  mass 
of  the  French  infantry  columns,  and  mow- 
ing it  down  like  grass  under  the  sickle 
of  the  reaper,  threw  them  into  utter  dis- 
persion. In  this  charge,  the  eagle  of  the 
luthf  regiment,  and  that  of  the  105th, 

appears  from  the  order-book  of  one  of  the  French 
regiments,  which  was  picked  up  on  the  field  of  battle, 
only  a  few  favoured  regiments  were  in  possession  of 
them.  Another  reason  that  so  few  were  captured  in 
this  battle  and  those  of  the  Peninsular  campaigns, 
was  that,  being  made  to  unscrew,  when  the  bearer 
found  himself  hard  pressed,  he  separated  it  from  the 
staff  and  colour,  and  valorously  pocketed  it  as  he 
scampered  off 
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together  with  above  2,000  prisoners,  were 
captured  by  the  Union  brigade.*  But  the 
t\vo  brigades,  hurried  on  by  the  ardour  of 
the  pursuit,  regardless  of  the  sound  to  halt 
and  rally,  ascended  the  brow  of  the  enemy's 
position,  and  dashing  into  the  batteries, 
sabred  the  gunners  and  maimed  the  horses. 
Buonaparte,  seeing  them  unsupported,  or- 
dered a  brigade  of  lancers  to  attack  them  in 
flank.  The  dragoons  of  Ponsoiiby  were  thus 
engaged  in  a  fierce  melee  ;f  and  as  they  had 
to  run  the  gauntlet  of  artillery,  lancers,  and 
skirmishers,  their  retreat  was  not  effected 
without  a  heavy  loss;  and  that  loss  would 
have  been  much  increased,  had  not  Vande- 

*  Alison's  narrative  of  this  fierce  encounter  is  as  fol- 
lows:— "  Wellington  no  sooner  perceived  the  formid- 
able attack  preparing  against  his  left  centre  than  he 
drew  up  the  noble  brigade  of  horse,  under  sir  William 
Ponsonby,  consisting  of  the  Scotch  Greys,  Ennis- 
killens,  and  Queen's  Bays,  close  in  the  rear  of  Picton's 
division,  and  stationed  Vandeleur's  light  brigade  of 
cavalry  on  the  extreme  left.  A  brigade  of  Belgians 
formed  the  first  line ;  they,  however,  speedily  gave 
way  before  the  formidable  mass  of  theFrench  columns, 
anc  D'Erlon's  men,  sustaining  with  undaunted  reso- 
lution the  heavy  fire  which  the  British  cannon  and 
infantry  opened  upon  their  front,  still  pressed  up 
the  slope  till  they  were  within  twenty  yards  of  the 
British  line.  Here  they  halted,  and  a  murderous 
fire  commenced,  which  soon  fearfully  thinned  the 
first  British  line  under  Kempt,  which  began  to  yield. 
Picton,  upon  this,  ordered  up  Pack's  brigade,  con- 
sisting of  the  42nd,  92nd,  1st  or  Royal  Scots,  and 
44th ;  and  those  noble  veterans,  as  on  the  brow  of 
the  Mont  Rave  at  Toulouse,  advanced  with  a  loud 
shout,  and  poured  in  so  close  and  well-directed  a  fire, 
that  the  French  columns  broke  and  recoiled  in  disor- 
der. At  this  instant,  the  heroic  Picton,  as  he  was 
waving  his  troops  on  with  his  sword,  was  pierced 
through  the  head  with  a  musket-ball,, and  fell  dead. 
Kempt  immediately  took  the  command ;  the  rush 
of  horse  was  heard,  and  Ponsonby's  brigade,  burst- 
ing through  or  leaping  over  the  hedge  which  had 
concealed  them  from  tiie  enemy,  dashed  through  the 
openings  of  the  infantry,  and  fell  headlong  on  the 
wavering  column.  The  shock  was  irresistible;  in 
a  few  seconds  the  whole  mass  was  pierced  through, 
rode  over,  and  dispersed ;  the  soldiers  in  despair  fell 
on  their  faces  on  the  ground  and  called  for  quarter, 
and  in  five  minutes  two  thousand  prisoners  and  two 
eagles  were  taken,  and  the  column  utterly  destroyed. 
Transported  with  ardour,  the  victorious  horse,  sup- 
ported by  Vandeleur's  brigade  of  light  cavalry  on 
their  left,  charged  on  against  a  battery  of  D'Erlon's 
guns,  consisting  of  twenty-four  pieces,  which  was 
quickly  carried.  The  Highland  foot  soldiers,  vehe- 
mently excited,  breaking  their  ranks,  and  catching 
hold  of  the  stirrups  of  the  Scots  Greys,  joined  in 
the  charge,  shouting,  'Scotland  for  ever!'  Un- 
satisfied even  by  this  second  triumph,  those  gallant 
horsemen  amidst  loud  shouts  charged  a  third  line 
of  cannon  and  lancers,  and  here  also  they  were 
triumphant.  So  forcibly  was  Napoleon  struck  by 
this  charge,  that  he  said  to  Lacoste,  the  Belgian 
guide,  who  stood  beside  him,  '  Ces  terribles  che- 
vaux  gris;  comme  ils  travaillent!'  He  instantly 


leur's  light,  cavalry  brigade,  consisting  of 
the  12th,  16th,  and  llth  regiments,  ad- 
vanced to  their  assistance.  The  12th,  under 
the  command  of  colonel  Frederick  Ponsonby, 
cutting  its  wa}r  through  an  infantry  square 
which  intervened  between  his  regiment  and 
sir  William  Ponsonby's  brigade,  dashed 
amongst  the  lancers,  and  drove  them  to  the 
foot  of  the  valley.  That  gallant  officer, 
while  engaged  in  checking  the  enemy,  being 
disabled  in  both  arms  by  sabre-cuts,  was 
carried  by  his  horse  up  the  crest  of  the 
enemy's  position,  where,  receiving  a  sabre 
wound,  he  fell  senseless  on  the  ground  J 
As  the  battle  slackened  on  the  left,  the 

ordered  Milhaud's  cuirassiers  from  the  second  line 
to  charge  the  victorious  British  ;  and  those  fresh 
troops,  clad  in  their  steel  armour,  easily  overthrew 
the  English  horsemen,  now  much  disordered,  and 
entirely  blown  by  their  unparalleled  effort.  In  the 
hurried  retreat  to  their  own  position,  Ponsonby 
was  killed,  and  the  brigade  hardly  brought  back  a 
fifth  of  its  numbers  ;  but  never  perhaps  had  a  charge 
of  an  equal  body  of  horse  achieved  such  success,  for, 
besides  destroying  a  column  five  thousand  strong 
and  taking  two  thousand  prisoners,  we  have  the 
authority  of  the  great  military  historian  of  Napoleon 
for  the  fact,  that  they  carried,  cut  the  traces,  and 
rendered  useless  for  the  remainder  of  the  day,  no 
less  than  eighty  pieces  of  cannon." 

t  It  was  in  this  charge  that  Shaw,  the  life-guards- 
man and  pugilist,  earned  his  notoriety.  The  current 
reports  that  he  was  killed  either  by  a  carbine  ball, 
delivered  by  a  French  cuirassier  from  the  flank,  or 
died  of  exhaustion  in  the  pursuit,  are  not  correct. 
The  fact  was,  that  on  his  return  with  the  regiment  to 
their  original  position,  he  was  so  exhausted  from  loss 
of  blood,  that  he  lay  down  upon  a  dunghill  beside 
one  of  the  straggling  houses  in  the  rear  of  the  posi- 
tion, and  was  found  there  dead  on  the  following 
morning. 

J  The  following  narrative  of  colonel  Ponsonby's 
state  and  sufferings  on  the  field  of  battle,  is  said  to 
have  been  drawn  up,  from  the  lips  of  the  wounded 
officer,  by  Mr.  Samuel  Rogers,  the  well-known 
author  of  Itnly : — •"  At  one  o'clock,  observing,  as  I 
thought,  unsteadiness  in  a  column  of  French  infantry 
(50  by  20,  1,000  or  thereabouts),  which  were  ad- 
vancing with  an  irregular  fire,  I  resolved  to  charge 
them.  As  we  were  descending  [the  exterior  slope 
of  the  allied  position],  we  received  from  our  own 
troops  on  the  right,  a  fire  much  more  destructive 
than  theirs,  they  having  began  long  before  it  could 
take  effect,  and  slackening  as  we  drew  nearer.  When 
we  were  within  fifty  paces  of  them,  they  turned,  and 
much  execution  was  done  among  them,  as  we  were 
were  followed  by  some  Belgians  [but  "  the  Braves" 
reined  in  as  soon  as  they  reached  the  outer  crest  of 
the  position]  who  had  remarked  our  success.  But 
we  had  no  sooner  passed  through  them,  than  we  were 
attacked  in  our  turn,  before  we  could  form,  by  about 
300  Polish  lancers,  who  had  come  down  to  their 
relief;  the  French  artillery  at  the  same  moment  pour- 
ing in  amongst  us  a  heavy  fire  of  grape  shot,  which, 
however,  for  one  of  our  men,  killed  three  of  their 
own.  In  the  melee  I  was  disabled  almost  instantly 
in  both  my  arms,  and  followed  by  a  few  of  my  men, 
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attack  on  Hougomont  grew  fiercer.  Fresh 
reinforcements  were  brought  up  ;  and  though 
the  assailants  fell  fast  under  the  destructive 
fire  of  their  opponents,  the  ranks  seemed 
never  for  a  moment  to  be  thinned,  the 
places  of  the  dead  and  dying  being  instantly 
filled  up  as  if  from  some  inexhaustible  source 
— till  at  length,  about  three  o'clock,  the  shells 
from  the  enemy's  howitzers  set  fire  to  the 
chateau  and  its  surrounding  buildings.* 

who  were  presently  cut  down  (no  quarter  being  asked 
or  given),  I  was  carried  away  by  my  horse  till,  receiv- 
ing a  blow  on  my  head  from  a  sabre,  I  was  thrown 
senseless  on  my  face  to  the  ground.  Recovering,  I 
raised  myself  a  little  to  look  around  (being,  I  believe, 
at  that  time,  in  a  condition  to  get  up,  and  run  away), 
when  a  lancer,  passing  by,  exclaimed — "  Tu  n'es  pas 
mort.  coquin,"  and  struck  his  lance  through  my  back ; 
my  head  dropped,  the  blood  gushed  into  my  mouth, 
a  difficulty  of  breathing  came  on,  and  I  thought  all 
was  over.  Not  long  afterwards  (it  was  then  impos- 
sible to  measure  time,  but  I  must  have  fallen  in  less 
than  ten  minutes  after  the  charge),  a  tirailleur  came 
up  to  plunder  me,  threatening  to  take  my  life.  I 
told  him  he  might  search  me,  directing  him  to  a 
small  side  pocket,  in  which  he  found  three  dollars, 
being  all  I  had.  He  unloosed  my  stock  and  tore 
open  my  waistcoat,  thus  leaving  me  in  a  very  uneasy 
position ;  he  was  no  sooner  gone,  than  another 
came  up  for  the  same  purpose;  but  assuring  him 
that  I  had  been  plundered  already,  he  left  me;  when 
an  officer  bringing  on  some  troops  (to  which  probably 
the  tirailleurs  belonged),  and  halting  where  I  lay, 
stooped  down  and  addressed  me,  saying,  he  feared  I 
was  badly  wounded.  I  replied  that  I  was,  and  ex- 
pressed a  wish  to  be  removed  to  the  rear.  He  said 
it  was  against  the  order  to  remove  even  their  own 
men,  but  that  if  they  gained  the  day,  as  they  pro- 
bably would  (for  he  understood  the  duke  of  Wel- 
lington was  killed,  and  that  six  of  our  battalions 
had  surrendered),  every  attention  in  his  power  should 
be  shown  me.  I  complained  of  thirst,  and  he  held 
his  brandy  bottle  to  my  lips,  directing  one  of  his  men 
to  lay  me  straight  on  my  side,  and  place  a  knapsack 
under  my  head.  He  then  passed  on  into  the  action, 
and  I  shall  never  know  to  whose  generosity  I  was 
indebted,  as  I  conceive,  for  my  life.  Of  what  rank 
he  was,  I  cannot  say ;  he  wore  a  blue  great  coat. 
By-and-bye,  another  tirailleur  came  and  knelt  and 
fired  over  me,  loading  and  firing  many  times,  and 
conversing  with  gaiety  all  the  while.  At  last  he  ran 
off,  crying—"  Vous  serez  bien  aise  d'entendre  que, 
nous  allons  nous  retirons ;  bon  jour,  mon  ami." 
While  the  battle  continued  in  that  part,  several  of 
the  wounded  men  and  dead  bodies  near  me  were  hit 
with  the  balls,  which  came  very  thick  in  that  place. 
Towards  evening,  when  the  Prussians  came  up,  the 
continued  roar  of  the  cannon  along  theirs  and  the 
British  line,  growing  louder  and  louder  as  they  drew 
near,  was  the  finest  thing  I  ever  heard.  It  was  dusk, 
when  two  squadrons  of  Prussian  cavalry,  both  of 
them  two  deep,  passed  over  me  in  full  trot,  lifting 
me  from  the  ground,  and  tumbling  me  about  cruelly. 
The  clatter  of  their  approach,  and  the  apprehensions 
it  excited,  may  be  easily  conceived  ;  had  a  gun  come 
that  way  it  would  have  done  for  me.  The  battle  was 
then  nearly  over,  or  removed  to  a  great  distance. 
Ihe  cries  and  groans  of  the  wounded  all  around  me 
Became  every  instant  more  and  more  audible ;  suc- 
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The  flames  burst  forth  with  ungovernable 
fury,  and  hundreds  of  the  wounded  who  had 
crawled  into  the  building  for  shelter  were 
burned  to  death.  It  was  at  this  period  that 
the  officers  of  the  guards  succeeded  in 
closing  the  court-gate  against  the  impetuous 
rush  of  the  enemy. 

It  was  now  half-past  three  o'clock,  and 
the  Anglo-allied  line  continued  compact 
and  unshaken  in  its  original  position,  not- 

ceeding  to  the  shouts,  imprecations,  and  outcries  of 
"  Vive  1'Empereur,"  the  discharges  of  musketry  and 
cannon  :  now  and  then  intervals  of  perfect  silence, 
which  were  worse  than  the  noise,  i  thought  the 
night  would  never  end.  Much  about  this  time,  I 
found  a  soldier  of  the  royals  lying  across  my  legs, 
who  had  probably  crawled  thither  in  his  agony  :  his 
weight,  convulsive  motions,  his  noises,  and  the  air 
issuing  through  a  wound  in  his  side,  distressed  me 
greatly ;  the  latter  circumstance  most  of  all,  as  the 
case  was  my  own.  It  was  not  a  dark  night,  and  the 
Prussians  were  wandering  about  to  plunder  (and  the 
scene  in  Ferdinand  Count  Fathom  came  into  my  mind, 
though  no  women,  I  believe,  were  there) ;  several  of 
them  came  and  looked  at  me,  and  passed  on :  at 
length  one  stopped  to  examine  me.  I  told  him  as 
well  as  I  could  (for  I  could  say  but  little  in  German) 
that  I  was  a  British  officer,  and  had  been  plundered 
already ;  he  did  not  desist,  however,  and  pulled  me 
about  roughly  before  he  left  me.  About  an  hour 
before  midnight,  I  saw  a  soldier  in  an  English  uni- 
form coming  towards  me ;  he  was,  I  suspect,  on  the 
same  errand.  He  came  and  looked  in  my  face ;  I 
spoke  instantly,  telling  him  who  I  was,  and  assuring 
him  of  a  reward  if  he  would  remain  by  me.  He  said 
that  he  belonged  to  the  40th  regiment,  but  had 
missed  it.  He  released  me  from  the  dying  man  ; 
being  unarmed,  he  took  up  a  sword  from  the  ground, 
and  stood  over  me,  pacing  backwards  and  forwards. 
At  eight  o'clock  in  the  morning,  some  English  were 
seen  at  a  distance ;  he  ran  to  them,  and  a  messenger 
was  sent  off  to  Hervey.  A  cart  came  for  me.  I  was 
placed  in  it  and  carried  to  a  farm-house,  about  a  mile 
and  a-half  distant,  and  laid  in  the  bed  from  which 
poor  Gordon  (as  I  understood  afterwards)  had  been 
just  carried  out.  The  jolting  of  the  cart,  and  the 
difficulty  of  breathing,  were  very  painful.  I  had 
received  seven  wounds.  A  surgeon  slept  in  my 
room,  and  I  was  saved  by  continual  bleeding;  120 
ounces  in  two  days,  besides  the  great  loss  of  blood  in 
the  field." 

*  The  flames  spread  to  the  entrance  of  the  chapel, 
the  floor  of  which  was  covered  with  wounded  men ; 
but  when  the  flames  caught  the  lower  extremities  of 
the  crucifix,  which  hung  above  the  door-way,  they 
became,  by  accident,  suddenly  extinguished.  The 
Flemings,  believing  that  a  miracle  had  been  wrought, 
were  in  the  habit  of  making  pilgrimages  to  the  spot, 
to  offer  up  their  devotions.  Even  an  English  officer 
laboured  under  the  same  superstition.  The  author 
of  the  History  of  the  War  in  France  and  Belgium, 
says,  "  the  prayers  tnat  had  been  fervently,  though 
silently,  offered  up  from  that  holy  place,  had  surely 
been  accepted — the  fire  reaching  the  feet  of  the 
wooden  image  (the  size  of  life)  of  the  Saviour  of  man- 
kind, that  stood  above  the  entrance,  seemed  to  feel 
the  sacred  presence,  for  here  its  progress  terminated ; 
and  this  without  the  aid  of  human  efforts."  Priests 
and  impostors  rejoice  at  so  astonishing  imbecility. 
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withstanding  the  furious  assaults  of  the 
enemy. 

The  attacks  on  Hougomont  and  the  left 
wing  having  failed,  Buonaparte  now  deemed 
the  possession  of  La  Haye  Sainte  a  prece- 
dent condition  to  the  successful  assault  of 
the  centre.  Two  massive  columns  imme- 
diately pressed  forward  to  the  walls  of  that 
post,  which  was  defended  by  the  2nd  light 
battalion  of  the  German  legion,  under  major 
Baring.  Fierce,  however,  as  the  attack  was, 
the  enemy  were  repulsed  with  equal  spirit. 

About  four  o'clock,  the  contest  raged  with 
a  violence  that  almost  baffles  description, 
and  might  well  be  characterised  as  the 
"  battle  of  giants."  A  furious  cannonade 
was  opened  from  the  heights  in  the  rear  of 
and  above  La  Belle  Alliance,  to  which  the 
allied  batteries  replied  with  equal  fury  ;  so 
loud  and  terrific  was  the  thunder  of  the 
cannon,  that  the  ground  trembled  under 
the  concussion.  To  avoid  as  much  as  pos- 
sible the  effect  of  the  iron  tempest,  the  allied 
lines  were  retired  on  the  reverse  or  inte- 
rior slope  of  the  position,  the  infantry  lying 
down  in.  double  files,  and  the  cavalry  dis- 
mounted ;  but  notwithstanding  this  precau- 
tion the  troops  suffered  great  loss  from  the 
ricocheting  or  rebounding  of  the  balls,  and 
the  bursting  of  the  shells  discharged  from 
the  enemy's  batteries. 

Under  cover  of  this  furious  cannonade, 
which  scattered  a  tempest  of  shot  and  shell 
on  the  allied  position,  Ney  advanced  from 
the  French  heights,  with  Milhaud's  corps  of 

*  The  horses  had  been  previously  removed  to  the 
rear  of  the  position. 

t  "  The  first  time  a  body  of  cuirassiers  approached 
the  square  into  which  I  had  ridden,"  says  an  officer, 
"  the  men — all  young  soldiers — seemed  to  be  alarmed. 
They  fired  high,  and  with  little  effect;  and  in  one 
of  the  angles,  there  was  just  as  much  hesitation  as 
made  me  feel  exceedingly  uncomfortable,  but  it  did 
not  last  long.  No  actual  dash  was  made  on  us. 
Now  and  then  an  individual  more  daring  than  the 
rest  would  ride  up  to  the  bayonets,  wave  his  sword 
about  and  bully»[others  would  cut  at  the  bayonets, 
or  fire  their  pistols  and  carbines  at  the  ranks] ;  but 
the  mass  held  aloof,  pulling  up  within  five  or  six 
yards,  as  if  afraid  to  go  on,  but  ashamed  to  retire. 
Our  men  soon  discovered  that  they  had  the  best  of 
it ;  and  ever  afterwards,  when  they  heard  the  sound 
of  cavalry  approaching,  appeared  to  consider  the 
circumstance  as  a  pleasant  change ;  for  the  enemy's 
guns  suspended  their  fire  regularly  as  the  horsemen 
began  to  crown  the  ridge  [lest  the  balls  should  de- 
stroy their  own  men  as  well  as  the  enemy],  and  we 
suffered  so  much  from  their  artillery  practice,  that 
we  were  glad  when  anything  put  a  temporary  stop 
to  it.  As  to  the  squares  themselves,  they  were  as 
firm  as  rocks;  and  the  jokes  which  the  men  cracked, 
while  loading  and  firing,  were  very  comical." 

|  No  part  of  the  field  was  more  fertile  in  impres- 


cuirassiers,  and  Lefebvre  Desnouette's  lan- 
cers and  chasseurs,  amounting  to  forty 
squadrons,  of  which  twenty-one  were  cuiras- 
siers. Mounting  the  allied  position,  and 
receiving,  undismayed,  the  last  discharge  of 
grape  and  canister  from  the  British  guns  at 
a  distance  very  little  exceeding  twenty  yards, 
in  a  moment  the  whole  of  the  advanced  bat- 
teries of  the  allied  line  of  that  part  of  the 
position  were  in  their  possession,  the  gun- 
ners having  sought  shelter  within  or  under 
the  faces  of  the  nearest  squares,  taking 
with  them  the  harness,  wheels,  limbers, 
and  equipments,*  in  order  to  prevent  the 
removal  of  the  artillery  by  the  enemy.  This 
tremendous  cavalry  then  dashed  wildly  to- 
wards the  squares,  which  were  drawn  up 
chequerwise,  at  sufficient  distances  to  allow 
of  their  deployment  into  line,  the  front  ranks 
kneeling,  the  second  with  their  firelocks  at 
the  charge,  and  the  two  other  ranks  ready  to 
fire.  "When  within  about  a  dozen  yards  of  the 
squares,  they  slackened  their  pace  into  a  walk. 
The  squares  remained  firm  and  impassive,f 
only  occasionally  throwing  in  volleys ;  but, 
from  the  want  of  precision  in  the  fire,  and 
the  mailed  condition  of  the  assailants,  but 
few  saddles  were  emptied.  This  so  encou- 
raged the  French  horsemen,  that  they  quietly 
walked  their  horses  round  the  squares,  to  find 
or  make  a  gap  by  which  they  might  enter  and 
deal  destruction  on  their  enemies.  Some 
desperate  individuals  would  ride  up  close  to 
the  ranks,  and  cut  aside  the  bayonets,  or  fire 
their  pistols.  J  Having  not  been  able  to  make 

sive  associations  than  the  ground  of  the  30th  and 
the  73rd  regiments,  brigaded  under  sir  Coiin  Halket. 
To  no  square  did  the  cavalry,  and  particularly  the 
cuirassiers,  pay  more  frequent  and  tremendous  visits ; 
and  never  were  they  shaken  for  a  moment.  Their 
almost  intimacy  with  these  death-bringing  visitants, 
increased  so  much  as  the  day  advanced,  that  they 
began  to  recognise  their  faces.  Their  boldness  much 
provoked  the  soldiers.  They  galloped  up  to  the 
bayonet  points,  where  of  course  their  horses  made  a 
full  stop,  to  the  great  danger  of  pitching  their  riders 
into  the  square.  They  then  rode  round  and  round 
the  fearless  bulwark  of  bayonets ;  and,  in  all  the 
confidence  of  panoply,  often  coolly  tcalked  their 
horses,  to  have  more  time  to  search  for  some  chasm 
in  the  ranks,  where  they  might  ride  in.  The  balls 
absolutely  rung  upon  their  mail ;  and  nothing  in- 
commoded the  rider,  except  bringing  down  his  horse, 
which  at  last  became  the  general  order.  In  that 
event,  he  generally  surrendered  himself,  and  was 
received  within  the  square  till  he  could  be  sent  pri- 
soner to  the  rear ;  a  generosity  but  ill-merited,  when 
it  is  considered  that  the  French  spared  very  few 
lives  which  it  was  in  their  power  to  take.  Many 
officers  were  murdered,  after  giving  up  their  arms ; 
and  when  prisoners  were  collected,  cavalry  were  sent 
to  cut  them  down,  when  circumstances  at  the  moment 
prevented  their  removal!  A  young  officer  of  the 
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any  impression  on  the  first  line,  which  con- 
sisted of  British  and  German  troops,sweeping 
past  them,  they  rode  towards  the  second  line, 
in  which  were  posted  the  Dutch -Belgians. 
Great  was  the  commotion  in  that  part  of 
the  field,  from  which  whole  masses  of  "the 
braves"  began  to  move  off  without  so  much 
as  waiting  for  musket-shot  or  stroke  of 
sabre.  To  obviate  the  disaster,  Uxbridge 
led  the  wreck  of  his  cavalry  to  the  rescue 
of  the  scared  incipient  runaways.  Behind 
the  squares,  and  between  their  intervals, 
the  hostile  squadrons  charged  each  other, 
became  intermingled,  and  drew  off  again, 
till  the  enemy  at  last  gave  ground,  the 
remnant  of  Somerset's  brigade  pursuing 
them  down  the  exterior  slope.  To  aid  the 
shattered  household  brigade  in  its  exer- 
tions, lord  Uxbridge,  placing  himself  at  the 
head  of  Tripp's  brigade  of  Dutch-Belgian 
carbineers  ordered  a  charge.  The  "  brave" 
carbineers,  would  not  budge  a  foot;  but 
immediately  went  to  the  right  about,  and 
galloping  through  the  3rd  hussars  of  the 
German  legion,  fairly  scampered  off  the 
field.  The  German  hussars  now  nobly  per- 
formed the  task  which  Uxbridge  had  ex- 
pected from  "the  brave  Beiges;"  charging 
the  French  cavalry,  they  broke  them;  but 
being  very  weak  in  point  of  numbers,  they 

greys  was  shot  by  a  French  officer  whose  life  he  had 
preserved.  The  object  of  the  Frenchman  was  to 
make  his  escape.  He  did  not  effect  his  purpose ; 
being  overtaken  and  cut  to  pieces  by  the  enraged 
soldiers.  The  cuirassiers  being  repeatedly  driven  off 
by  the  30th,  and  the  comrade  regiment,  reduced 
themselves  by  painful  degrees,  more  and  more  every 
attack.  Line  was  always  again  formed  with  un- 
wearied alacrity ;  no  complaint  escaped  the  patient 
soldiers'  lips,  if  we  except  an  occasional  cry  to  be  led 
on.  The  storm  was  seen  again  gathering  and  rolling 
on.  The  serious  command  — "  .Re-form  square; — 
prepare  to  receive  cavalry  !"  was  promptly  and  accu- 
rately obeyed.  The  whole  were  prostrate  on  their 
breasts,  to  let  the  iron  shower  of  artillery  fly  over, 
and  erect  in  an  instant,  when  the  artillery  ceased 
and  the  cavalry  charged.  Their  country'  do  not 
know  one-tenth  of  the  merit  of  "  the  men  of  Water- 
loo." Unable  to  break  in  upon  the  square  by  open 
force,  a  commanding  officer  of  cuirassiers  tried  a  rvse- 
de-guerre :  he  lowered  his  sword  to  general  Halket ; 
several  ^of  the  officers  called  out,  "  Sir,  they  sur- 
render !"  "  Be  firm,  and  fire !"  was  the  promptly 
obeyed  answer.  The  general  justly  suspected  an 
offer  of  surrender  to  a  body  of  infantry,  fixed  to  the 
spot  in  a  defensive  position,  by  a  body  of  cavalry, 
who  had  the  option  of  galloping  off,  with  all  the 
plain  open  behind  them.  The  volley  sent  the  colonel 
and  his  cuirassiers,  as  usual,  about,  with  a  laugh  of 
derision  from  the  men  he  had  meant  to  cut  in  pieces  ; 
and  many  a  ring  from  their  balls  upon  the  back 
pieces  of  their  mails.  This  gallant  brigade  was 
honoured  by  several  visits  from  the  illustrious  chief. 
In  one,  he  inquired  "  how  they  were  !'•  The  answer 
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were  outflanked,  and  forced  to  retreat. 
And  the  Belgian  were  not  the  only  troops 
who  indicated,  on  this  memorable  day,  "  no 
stomach  for  the  fight,"  and  who  "turned 
tail."  The  Cumberland  Hanoverian  hussars, 
a  very  gaily  dressed  regiment,  as  soon  as  a 
few  shot  whistled  about  their  ears,  galloped 
pell-mell  off  the  field,  and  never  drew 
bridle  till  they  found  themselves  securely 
ensconced  in  Brussels,  where  they  spread  a 
report  that  the  allied  army  was  annihilated, 
and  Buonaparte  was  advancing  at  the  head 
of  his  victorious  guards. 

Buonaparte,  observing  Ney's  unsuccessful 
cavalry  attack,  dispatched  Kellcrman's  corps 
of  heavy  cavalry  and  Guyot's  heavy  cavalry 
division  of  the  guard,  consisting  of  thirty- 
seven  squadrons,  to  his  assistance.  The  two 
formidable  bodies  uniting,  advanced  again 
to  the  attack,  under  a  heavy  fire  of  artillery 
from  the  whole  French  position.  On  their 
appi'oach,  the  allied  lines  were  again  thrown 
into  square,  en  echeguier ;  and  again  the 
artillerymen,  having  discharged  their  guns, 
took  shelter  under  the  protection  of  the 
squares.  The  formidable  united  mass  of 
horsemen  repeated  their  former  bravado 
and  useless  display  of  valour ;  but  as  soon 
as  they  began  to  approach  the  second  line, 
Uxbridge,  collecting  as  many  available 

was,  that  two-thirds  of  their  numbers  were  down, 
and  that  the  rest  were  so  exhausted,  that  leave  to 
retire,  even  for  a  short  time,  was  most  desirable ; 
some  of  the  foreign  corps,  who  had  not  suffered,  to 
take  their  place.  General  Halket  was  told  that  the 
issue  depended  on  the  steady  unflinching  front  of 
the  British  troops  ;  and  that  even  a  change  of  place 
was  hazardous  in  the  extreme.  He  impressively 
said—-"  Enough,  my  lord  ;  we  stand  here  till  the  last 
man  falls."  One  anecdote  more  of  this  glorious  bri- 
gade.— In  the  midst  of  their  dangers,  this  band  of 
heroes  had  their  attention  called  to  a  very  affecting 
scene  of  private  friendship.  Two  of  the  officers  were 
the  more  closely  attached  to  each  other,  that  they 
were  not  on  terms  of  perfect  good  understanding 
with  the  rest  of  the  mess,  owing  to  their  having 
opposed  some  arrangements  which  the  others  thought 
expedient,  but  which  it  was  expected  would  be 
attended  with  some  expense,  which  their  circum- 
stances would  not  admit  of.  The  similarity  of  their 
circumstances  most  naturally  cemented  their  friend- 
ship, which  was  quite  a  bye-word  in  the  regiment. 
After  doing  their  duty  calmly  through  nearly  the 
whole  of  the  murderous  day,  they  found  themselves 
both  unhurt  at  a  late  hour  in  the  evening;  when 
one  of  them  playfully  called  to  the  other,  who  stood 
at  a  little  distance,  "  I  always  told  you  they  never 
would  hit  me.  They  never  did  it  in  Spain ;  and 
they  have  not  done  it  to-day."  He  had  hardly  spoke, 
when  he  was  shot  dead  on  the  spot.  His  friend 
stood  for  a  few  moments  motionless  ;  then  burst  into 
tears,  flew  to  the  body,  threw  himself  down  beside 
it,  and  sobbed  over  it,  inarticulately  repeating  several 
times,  "  My  only  friend." 
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.squadrons  as  the  shattered  state  of  the 
heavy  brigades  coald  furnish,  launched  them 
against  the  hostile  cavalry,  and  quickly 
drove  them  down  the  exterior  slope  of  the 
position.  But  the  enemy,  rallying  under 
the  cover  of  their  artillery,  again  returned 
to  the  charge,  and  were  again  repulsed  by 
the  British  cavalry.  Repeated  attacks  and 
repulses  of  the  kind  continued  for  nearly  an 
hour;  but  the  hostile  cavalry  having  sus- 
tained great  loss,  were  at  length  driven  from 
the  allied  position  in  confusion,  leaving  an 
enormous  pile  of  men  and  horses  in  front  of 
the  allied  batteries. 

Repeated  attacks  of  this  nature  had  made 
frightful  havoc  on  the  allied  ranks,  and  had 
gone  far  to  exhaust  the  physical  energies  of 
the  survivors.  The  destructive  effects  of 
the  enemy's  powerful  batteries  had  also 
greatly  damaged  the  allies ;  the  round  shot 
and  shell  having  ploughed  great  gaps  in 
both  lines  as  well  as  the  reserve.  The 
miserable  spectacle  that  presented  itself 
throughout  the  position  was  such  that  none 
but  British  soldiers  could  sustain  with 
patience.*  The  ground  was  studded  and 
strewn  with  the  dead  and  dying  bodies  of 
the  slaiu.  The  shrieks  and  maddened 
screams  of  the  wounded  writhing  in  their 
agony,  and  the  dying  vainly  supplicating  as- 
sistance and  relief,  smote  the  ear  by  their  sin- 
gular acuteness.  The  horses,  too,  bore  their 
part  in  this  fearful  picture.  Some  wildly 
galloped  about,  many  were  seen  staggering, 
plunging,  and  pawing  the  ground  around 
them.  The  wounded,  when  recovered  from 
the  first  shock  of  pain,  would  fall  to  eating 
the  grass  within  their  reach,  as  they  lay 
bleeding,  while  those  which  had  only  lost  their 
riders,  quietly  grazed  between  the  two 
armies,  insensible  to  their  danger;  but  the 
moment  a  charge  of  cavalry  took  place, 
they  would  then  form  themselves  in  the  rear 
of  the  body,  and  gallop  along  with  it 
without  either-  stopping  or  flinching.  "  It 
was  not  the  least  disagreeable  attendant  on 
our  position,"  writes  a  trooper  in  a  dragoon 

*  General  Foy  thus  notices  the  matchless  conduct 
of  the  British  infantry : — "  We  saw  these  sons  of 
Albion,  formed  in  square  battalions,  in  the  plain 
between  the  wood  of  Hougomont  and  the  village  of 
Mount  Saint  John  ;  and  to  effect  this  compact  for- 
mation, they  had  doubled  and  redoubled  their  ranks 
several  times.  The  cavalry  which  supported  them 
was  cut  to  pieces,  and  the  fire  of  their  artillery  com- 
pletely silenced,  and  generals  and  staff  officers  were 
galloping  from  one  square  to  another,  not  knowing 
where  to  find  shelter.  Carriages,  wounded  men, 
parks  of  reserve,  and  auxiliary  troops,  were  all  flying 
in  disorder  towards  Brussels.  Death  was  before 


regiment,  "  that  we  stood  exactly  upon  such 
a  spot  as  enabled  us  to  behold  the  last 
struggles  of  the  wounded,  whose  strength 
was  only  sufficient  to  carry  them  a  few  yards 
to  the  rear.  There  was  a  sort  of  long  ditch 
or  drain  some  way  behind  us,  towards  which 
those  poor  fellows  betook  themselves  by 
scores ;  and  ere  three  hours  were  passed,  it 
was  choked  with  the  bodies  of  those  who  lay 
down  there  that  they  might  die.  Then 
again,  the  wounded  horses,  of  which  multi- 
tudes were  all  over  the  field,  troubled  us. 
They  would  come  back,  some  with  broken 
legs,  others  trailing  after  them  their  entrails, 
which  the  round  shot  had  knocked  out ;  and, 
forming  themselves  between  our  files,  seemed 
to  solicit  the  "aid  which  no  one  had  time  to 
afford." 

It  was  now  between  three  and  four  o'clock, 
and  not  only  no  impression  had  been  made  on 
the  allied  line,  but  their  advanced  posts  had 
repulsed  all  the  repeated  and  furious  assaults 
which  had  been  made  on  them ;  orders  were 
therefore  sent  to  Ney  to  renew  the  attack 
on  La  Haye  Sainte.  Two  heavy  columns 
of  infantry,  supported  by  a  strong  body  of 
cuirassiers,  advanced  to  that  post.  Baring's 
detachment  had  been  fearfully  reduced  in 
the  previous  attacks,  and  scarcely  three 
rounds  of  ammunition  remained  in  the  car- 
tridge boxes  of  his  men.  After  a  gallant 
and  stubborn  defence,  during  which  the 
building  was  in  names,  the  French  suc- 
ceeded in  ascending  the  top  of  the  walls,  and 
firing  down  on  the  diminutive  garrison,  over- 
powered them,  they  having  no  other  means 
of  defence  left  than  their  bayonets.  A  few 
of  the  brave  little  garrison,  with  their  leader, 
escaped,  but  as  soon  as  the  assailants  ob- 
tained an  entrance  into  the  ruins  they 
savagely  bayonetted  all  whom  they  found 
there. 

The  enemy  having  at  length  obtained 
possession  of  this  post,  was  enabled  to  as- 
semble his  troops  close  under  the  allied 
position.  Availing  himself  of  the  advan- 
tage, Buonaparte  sent  orders  to  Ney  to 

them,  and  in  their  ranks;  disgrace  in  their  rear! 
In  this  terrible  situation,  neither  the  bullets  (boulets, 
cannon-balls)  of  the  Imperial  Guard,  discharged 
almost  point-blank,  nor  the  victorious  cavalry  _  of 
France,  could  make  the  least  impression  on  the  im- 
moveable  British  infantry.  One  might  have  been 
almost  tempted  to  fancy  that  it  had  rooted  itself  in 
the  ground,  but  for  the  majestic  movement  which  its 
battalions  commenced  some  minutes  after  sunset,  at 
the  moment  when  the  approach  of  the  Prussian 
army  apprised  Wellington  that  he  had  just  achieved 
the  most  decisive  victory  of  the  age."  The  testimony  of 
Foy  and  Muffling  is  decisive  of  Prussian  pretension. 
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renew  the  attack  on  the  entire  allied  line. 
Ney  immediately  despatched  the  chief  of  his 
staff  to  his  master  requesting  reinforcements. 
By  this  time  it  was  six  o'clock,  and  Blucher  was 
developing  his  attack  on  Planchenoit  in  the 
rear  of  the  enemy's  position.  Buonaparte,  to 
the  request  of  his  lieutenant's  aide-de-camp, 
peevishly  replied — "  Oil  voulez-vous  que 
j'en  prenne.  Voulez-vous  que  j'en  fasse." 
(Where  do  you  suppose  I  can  find  them  ? 
Would  you  have  me  make  them  ?)  When 
this  reply  was  reported  to  Ney,  nowise  dis- 
heartened, he  collected  the  shattered  rem- 
nants of  the  various  regiments  and  brigades 
that  had  been  engaged  during  the  day,  and 
prepared  for  a  grand  attack,  en  tirailleur, 
with  a  close  line  of  skirmishers,  on  the  centre 
of  the  allied  line,  and  a  simultaneous  assault 
on  Hougomont.  Immediately,  a  vigorous 
fire  of  artillery  opened  from  the  enemy's 
position ;  and  under  its  cover,  the  hostile 
squadrons  and  lines  of  tirailleurs  mounted 
the  crest  of  the  allied  position,  but  they 
were  driven  back  with  great  loss.  Not  in 
the  least  discouraged,  they  re-formed  under 
cover  of  their  artillery  fire ;  returned  to  the 
charge  and  repeated  their  fierce  and  furious 
assault,  but  were  again  hurled  back  on  their 
own  position.  The  duke  of  Wellington 
judging,  from  the  enemy's  preparations,  the 
intended  point  of  his  attack,  had  directed 
lord  Hill  to  bring  up  Adams's  light  infantry 
brigade,  consisting  of  the  52nd,  71st,  and 
the  2nd  battalion  of  the  95th  rifles,  to  his 
relief,  and  strengthened  his  centre  by  with- 
drawing Du  Plat's  infantry  brigade  of  the 
German  legion,  and  had  replaced  its  posi- 
tion in  the  second  line  with  Chausse's 
Dutch  -  Belgian  infantry,  which  had  as 
hitherto  been  stationed  at  Braine-la-Leud. 

The  battle  had  now  endured  six  hours. 
As  the  allied  line  had  been  exposed  during 
all  that  time  to  an  incessant  and  concen- 
trated fire  from  a  range  of  batteries,  con- 
sisting of  200  pieces  of  12-pounder  guns, 
forming  almost  an  entire  arc,  of  which 
that  line  was  the  chord;  battalions  had 
dwindled  to  mere  handfuls  of  men;  and 
the  British  and  German  cavalry  brigades, 
except  Vivian's  and  Vandeleur's  corps,  were 

*  He  said  he  should  sleep  that  night  at  Lacken 
(a  palace  about  three  miles  from  the  capital),  and 
had  already  prepared  his  proclamations  for  issue  ;  of 
which  the  following  is  a  sample : — "  Proclamation  to 
the  Belgians  and  inhabitants  of  the  left  bank  of  the 
.Rhine.  The  ephemeral  success  of  my  enemies  de- 
tached you,  for  a  moment,  from  my  empire ;  in  my 
exile,  upon  a  rock  in  the  sea,  I  heard  your  com- 
plaint; the  God  of  battles  has  decided  the  fate  of 
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reduced  to  less  than  the  ordinary  strength 
of  regiments ;  Somerset's  and  Ponsonby's 
heavy  brigades  could  scarcely  muster  two 
squadrons  between  them.  The  reverse  slope 
of  the  allied  position  was  covered  with  those 
who  had  been  destroyed  by  the  enemy's 
round  shot  and  shell ;  and  the  parts  of  the 
plateau  where  the  squares  stood  were  heaped 
with  the  slain  of  both  armies.  On  the  ex- 
terior slope  and  the  valley  intervening  be- 
tween the  positions,  lay  men,  horses,  and  gun- 
carriages.  The  crest  of  the  position  was  sur- 
mounted with  enormous  piles  of  men  and 
horses  from  the  fire  of  the  British  artillery. 
At  this  period  of  the  battle,  Buonaparte 
considered  himself  certain  of  victory,  ob- 
serving that  he  should  yet  be  at  Brussels  in 
time  for  supper.* 

Nearly  another  hour  elapsed,  and  though 
masses  of  the  enemy  had  fallen,  and  each 
assault  had  been  repulsed,  fresh  assailants 
advanced  to  the  attack.  Still  the  enemy 
had  not  gained  a  single  point.  It  was  now 
five  o'clock,  and  the  Prussians  had  not 
appeared.  Accounts  had  been  received 
that  the  corps  of  Bulow  had  arrived  at  St. 
Lambert,  and  that  Blucher  was  moving  up 
from  Wavre  with  another ;  but  their  march 
had  been  delayed  by  the  state  of  the  roads ; 
therefore  the  only  diversion  they  had  caused 
as  yet,  was  by  a  few  weak  patrols  of  cavalry 
which  had  appeared  in  the  wood  of  Frische- 
mont,  on  the  right  of  the  French  army.  A 
little  after  five,  however,  Blucher  announced 
his  arrival  at  the  outskirts  of  the  wood  of 
Paris ;  but  the  sound  of  his  artillery  soon 
ceased,  as  he  had  been  checked  and  compelled 
to  retire  by  Lobau's  corps.  At  this  period 
of  the  battle,  the  prince  of  Orange  com- 
mitted a  calamitous  error,  similar  to  that 
by  which  he  occasioned  the  loss  sustained 
by  the  69th  regiment  at  the  battle  of 
Quatre  Bras.  In  a  tirailleur  attack  made 
by  the  enemy,  he  ordered  Ompteda  to  de- 
ploy the  5th  line  battalion  of  his  brigade 
of  the  German  legion,  and  advance.  Omp- 
teda remonstrated,  pointing  out  a  body  of 
cuirassiers  which  lay  concealed  in  a  hollow. 
The  prince  of  Orange  persisting  in  his 
order,  Ompteda  deployed  the  battalion,  and 

your  beautiful  provinces ;  Napoleon  is  among  you ; 
you  are  worthy  to  be  Frenchmen  ;  rise  in  mass ;  join 
my  invincible  phalanxes  to  exterminate  the  remain- 
der of  those  barbarians,  who  are  your  enemies  and 
mine  ;  they  flee  with  rage  and  despair  in  their  hearts. 
June  17,  1815.  At  the  imperial  palace  of  Lacken. 
(Signed)  NAPOLEON.  By  the  emperor,  the  major- 
general  of  the  army.  COUNT  BERTKAND." 
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advanced  against  the  tiralleurs,  and  as  he 
approached  La  Haye  Sainte  at  its  head,  he 
was  so  furiously  assailed  by  the  cuirassiers,  j 
that    only   thirty  men   and   a   few  officers 
escaped  from  the  slaughter. 

Blucher  had  now  made  a  serious  attack 
on  the  enemy's  flank.  The  village  of 
Planchenoit,  in  the  rear  of  the  position, 
had  been  thrice  carried  and  recovered. 
Buonaparte's  last  hope  now  remained  to 
him — the  bringing  of  the  imperial  guard 
into  action,  which  had  hitherto  remained 
in  reserve ;  and  of  which  it  used  to  be  his 
pride,  in  the  days  of  his  victorious  wars  in 
Germany,  when  he  announced  his  successes, 
to  say — "  La  garde  u'a  pas  donne."  Drouot 
was  ordered  to  bring  forward  its  battalions 
in  front  of  La  Belle  Alliance,  and  d'Erlon 
and  Reille  were  directed  to  collect  their 
disposable  forces.  The  guard,  comprising 
ten  battalions,  were  marshalled  into  two 
columns  of  attack,  and  a  reserve  of  four 
battalions  of  the  old  guard.  D'Erlon's 
corps  was  formed  on  the  left  of  the  guard ; 
Reille's  on  the  right ;  for  the  purpose  of 
supporting  the  main  attack.  In  rear  of  the 
right  and  left  of  the  guard,  and  occupying 
the  intervals  between  it  and  d'Erlon's  and 
Reille's  corps,  the  cavalry  were  disposed. 
The  point  of  attack  of  the  guard  was  against 
the  centre  of  the  right  wing  of  the  allied 
army  j  that  of  d'Erlon  and  Reille  against 
Hougomont  and  the  rest  of  the  position. 
Donzelat's  division  of  d'Erlon's  corps,  posted 
at  La  Haye  Sainte,  was  ordered  to  attack 
the  allied  line  in  its  front.  The  columns 
of  attack,  under  the  command  of  Ney, 
received  the  order  to  advance,  while  the 
four  battalions  of  the  old  guard  remained 
in  reserve  near  La  Belle  Alliance. 

At  first  it  appeared  that  Buonaparte  in- 
tended to  lead  on  the  attack  in  person ;  he 
advanced,  exclaiming — "  The  battle  is  won ; 
we  must  fall  on  the  English  position,  and 
throw  them  upon  the  defiles.  Allons !  la 
garde  en  avant !"  but  after  having  headed 
the  march  for  about  ten  minutes,  during 
which  he  was  much  exposed  to  the  fire  of  the 
English  artillery,  he  suddenly  halted  with 
his  staff',  and  motioning  his  hand,  said — 
"  Gentlemen,  there  is  the  road  to  Brussels/' 
moving  at  the  same  moment  aside,  under  a 
swell  of  ground,  where  he  was  sheltered 
from  the  bullets. 

As  soon  as  the  two  columns  had  dipped 
below  the  crest  of  the  position,  the  muzzles 
of  the  guns  on  the  whole  range  of  batteries, 
containing  above  100  pieces  of  artillery,  dis- 
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charged  a  perfect  tempest  of  balls  on  the 
allied  position.  One  column  directed  its 
march  on  the  centre  of  the  position,  the 
other  advanced  more  obliquely  to  the  left. 
Unshrinkingly  they  rushed  across  the  valley 
which  divided  the  two  positions,  while  a  tre- 
mendous fire  of  artillery  was  pouring  destruc- 
tion into  their  ranks,  not  only  from  the  bat- 
teries in  front  of  the  allied  position,  but  also 
from  the  extremities  of  the  segment  of  the 
concave  circle  which  the  allied  army  had  now 
assumed.  The  column  that  had  the  shorter 
distance  to  traverse  rapidly  ascending  the 
exterior  slope,  were  preparing  to  mount  the 
crest,  when  Maitland's  brigade  of  guards, 
which  had  been  lying  down  for  protection 
from  the  enemy's  batteries,  received  the 
command  from  the  duke  to  advance.  Start- 
ing up  in  line,  four  deep,  the  hostile  bodies 
confronted  each  other  for  an  instant,  the 
French  shouting  "Vive  1'Empereur,"  their 
opponents  steady  and  silent.  In  an  instant, 
the  English  guards  delivered  so  heavy  and 
shattering  a  fire  that  the  head  of  the  column 
was  torn  to  pieces,  and  the  whole  of  it 
seemed  to  reel  and  stagger  under  the  blow. 
But  recovering  from  the  stunning  effect 
of  this  reception,  they  attempted  to  deploy, 
when  a  second  discharge  whizzed  among 
them,  scarcely  less  destructive  than  the  first 
had  been.  The  English  guards  then  began 
firing  by  independent  files,  and  with  so 
destructive  an  effect,  that  the  veteran  column 
was  completely  shaken  and  thrown  into 
confusion.  The  extremities  of  the  line 
opposed  to  them  were  now  enveloping  their 
flanks :  to  escape  destruction,  they  hurried 
down  the  face  of  the  position  in  utter  con- 
fusion, followed  closely  by  their  pursuers, 
and  leaving  the  ground  covered  with  dead 
and  wounded.  But  as,  at  this  moment, 
Maitland  observed  the  second  supporting 
column  advancing  on  his  right,  and  that 
his  brigade  would  thus  be  exposed  to 
the  risk  of  being  turned,  he  ordered  his 
men  to  fall  back  rapidly  on  their  original 
position.  At  this  moment,  d'Aubrune's 
infantry  brigade  of  Chausse's  Dutch-Belgians, 
who  had  been  posted  in  the  rear  in  support 
of  Maitland's  guards,  terrified  by  the  shouts 
of  the  supporting  advancing  column,  though 
out  of  the  line  of  fire  and  hidden  from  the 
view  of  the  enemy,  evinced  an  inclination 
to  abandon  the  field,  and  were  prevented 
from  following  their  countrymen  to  Brus- 
sels, by  Vivian's  brigade  closing  up  their 
squadron-intervals,  so  as  not  to  allow  a 
passage  through  them. 
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In  the  meantime  Donzelat's  division  had 
advanced  against  the  part  of  the  position 
assigned  for  their  attack.  With  the  usual 
impetuosity  of  their  countrymen,  they  mount- 
ed the  exterior  slope,  shouting,  as  is  their 
wont,  in  an  ill-assorted  and  unmusical  cho- 
rus of  discordant  yells ;  but  before  they  had 
crowned  the  crest  of  the  position,  they  were 
hurled  back  by  a  tempest  of  grape  and  ca- 
nister shot  from  the  allied  batteries. 

The  second,  or  supporting  column  of 
attack,  having  beaten  back  the  foreign  troops 
(namely,  two  battalions  of  Nassauers,  and 
five  of  Brunswickers),  now  advanced  to  the 
assistance  of  the  discomfited  first  column  of 
attack ;  but  being  assailed  in  flank  by 
Adams's  light  brigade,  consisting  of  the 
52nd,  71st,  and  2nd  battalion  of  the  95th 
rifles,  and  Maitland's  brigade  in  front,  they 
were  driven  back  in  confusion. 

Tlie  force  of  the  enemy  now  capable  of 
any  effectual  opposition,  were  the  four 
columns  of  the  old  guard  in  reserve  in 
front  of  La  Belle  Alliance,  with  the  various 
descriptions  of  cavalry  formed  on  their 
flanks,  and  the  broken  battalions  of  the 
two  attacking  columns  of  guards,  which 
Buonaparte  had  rallied  and  formed  into 
three  squares  on  a  height  commanding  the 
Charleroi  road.  Against  the  first  force, 
Vivian's  light  cavalry  brigade  was  detached 
in  advance,  and  Adams's  light  infantry  bri- 
gade against  .the  second.  At  the  same 
moment,  to  prevent  the  rallying  of  d'Erlon's 
and  Reille's  disorganised  corps,  the  duke  of 
Wellington  seeing  that  the  Prussians  were 
well  up,  and  engaged  on  the  enemy's  right, 
and  that  their  columns  were  sweeping  down 
into  the  plain  on  the  allied  left,  ordered 
a  general  advance  of  the  whole  line,  the 
foreign  battalions  forming  in  squares  on 
each  flank,  for  the  purpose  of  repelling 
any  cavalry  attack  which  might  be  made. 
The  duke,  with  his  hat  raised  high  in  the 
air,  at  the  head  of  the  guards,  led  and 
directed  the  movement  in  person.  The 
momentary  bursting  out  of  the  last  rays 
of  a  hitherto  clouded  sun  before  it  went 
down  for  the  night,  while  the  sky  was  nearly 
obscured  by  the  lurid  smoke,  imparted  an 
impressive  eflect  to  the  scene.  Though  the 
enemy  made  a  gallant  resistance,  they  were 
soon  broken  and  thrown  into  utter  confusion. 
To  expedite  their  escape,  whole  battalions 
of  infantry  threw  down  their  arms,  and  the 
cavalry  flung  away  their  cuirasses.  Guns, 
tumbrils,  ammunition-waggons,  gunners  — 
m  short,  the  whole  materiel  of  the  armv 
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fell  into  the  hands  of  the  conquerors.  Buo- 
naparte threw  himself  into  the  square  of  the 
second  regiment  of  the  grenadiers  a  cheval, 
and  was  protected  by  them  till  out  of  dan- 
ger; when,  turning  to  Bertrand,  he  said — 
"  Tout  a  present  est  fini !  Sauvons  nous  !" 
(All  is  now  over,  let  us  save  ourselves.) 
Deputing  the  task  of  collecting  the  shattered 
remnants  of  his  army  to  his  brother  Jerome, 
he  fled  from  the  scene  of  his  overthrow,  and 
hurried  to  Paris. 

Never  was  victory  more  complete,  and 
retreat  more  disastrous.  Wellington  urged 
the  pursuit  in  person  as  far  as  Genappe ;  and 
then,  satisfied  that  the  rout  was  complete,  and 
finding  himself  on  the  same  road  as  Bulow's 
corps,  which  had  fought  its  way  through 
Planchenoit,  the  Prussians  being  fresh,  Blu- 
cher  undertook  to  pursue  the  enemy,  which 
he  did  with  so  great  vigour  during  the  whole 
night,  that  they  were  never  able  to  rally  a 
single  battalion,  and  had  their  bivouac  nine 
times  broken  ^up.  The  wearied  troops  of 
the  allied  army  having  carried  the  position 
which  the  enemy  had  occupied,  halted  on 
the  field  of  battle  to  seek  refreshment  and 
repose ;  but,  exhausted  as  they  were,  be  it 
recorded,  numbers  of  them  dispersed  over 
the  battle-field,  carrying  refreshments  and 
assistance,  not  only  to  their  own  wounded 
countrymen,  but  also  to  their  disabled  foes, 
whom  they  had  just  encountered  in  mortal 
strife. 

As  Wellington  recrossed  the  field  of  car- 
nage to  the  head-quarters  at  Waterloo,  it  is 
said  that,  on  viewing  the  surrounding  thou- 
sandsof  dead  anddyingwithwhich  the  ground 
was  heaped,  the  reek  already  poisoning  the 
air  with  the  noisome  effluvia  of  the  shambles, 
while  the  moans  of  the  wounded  pierced  the 
air,  he  exclaimed — "  I  have  never  fought 
such  a  battle;  and  I  hope  never  to  fight 
such  another." 

In  the  midst  of  this  terrible  conflict,  the 
duke  had  seemed  to  multiply  himself.  He  was 
"  here,  and  there,  and  everywhere ;"  always 
where  the  struggle  was  the  most  arduous, 
in  the  hottest  and  front  of  the  danger;  he 
was  seen  sometimes  rallying  broken  infan- 
try, sometimes  placing  himself  at  the  head 
of  squares,  one  while  leading  a  column  of 
attack,  at  another  bringing  up  reinforce- 
ments to  a  position  which  was  violently  as- 
saulted. He  visited  personally  every  square ; 
restraining  the  impetuosity  of  one  regi- 
ment, encouraging  the  spirits  of  those  whose 
ranks  had  been  dreadfully  thinned ;  and 
animating  the  whole  with  his  presence. 
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The  brief  and  soldierly  words  which  fell 
from  his  lips,  on  those  occasions,  will  never 
be  forgotten  by  those  who  heard  them. 

The  loss  of  the  allies  in  killed,  wounded, 
and  missing,  amounted  to  about  15,000 
men;  that  of  the  enemy  is  unknown, 
but  must  have  amounted  to  about  40,000 
men.  The  immediate  trophies  of  the  battle 
were  170  guns,  350  caissons,  three  eagles, 
and  5,000  prisoners,  with  all  the  materiel 
of  their  army.  The  Prussians,  in  the  pur- 
suit, took  about  100  guns  and  2,000  pri- 
soners. The  Prussian  loss,  at  Planchenoit, 
was  6,682  men.  The  Prussians,  in  their 
accounts  of  this  battle,  appropriate  at  least 
half  the  glory  to  themselves.  It  has  also 
been  a  favourite  assertion  with  all  French 
and  some  English  writers,  that  the  English 
were  on  the  point  of  being  defeated  when 
the  Prussians  came  up ;  but  this  is  not  the 
truth.  Buonaparte  had  made  his  last  effort 
and  been  defeated  before  Blucher's  attack 
had  effect.  Baron  Muffling  has  given  ex- 
plicit testimony,  "  that  the  battle  could  have 
afforded  no  favourable  result  to  the  enemy, 
even  if  the  Prussians  had  not  come  up,"  and 
general  Foy,  while  speaking  in  admiration  of 
"  the  magnificent"  advance  of  the  whole  Bri- 
tish line,  more  than  confirms  this  opinion — 
his  words  being,  "  had  just  achieved  the  most 
decisive  victory  of  the  age."  The  chief  bene- 
fit derived  from  Prussian  assistance  was  the 
occupation  of  Lobau's  force ;  and  that  force, 
though  scarcely  a  third  of  their  own,  they 
could  not  expel  from  Planchenoit  until  after 
the  complete  overthrow  of  the  enemy's  main 
force.  It  is  also  worthy  of  remark,  that  it  is 
not  at  all  certain  that  Blucher  would  have  been 
successful  in  his  attack  on  Planchenoit,  had 
not  the  duke  gained  the  enemy's  position, 
and  was  thus,  consequently,  in  Lobau's  rear. 
The  amount  of  loss  stated  by  the  Prussians 
is  also  singular,  being  almost  equal  to  the 
whole  of  Lobau's  corps ;  so  that  every 
Frenchman  must  have  put,  at  least,  two 

*  Among  the  various  displays  of  gallantry  that  had 
been  exhibited  by  those  runaways,  that  of  the  Cumber- 
land Hussars  was  conspicuous.  Those  despicable 
cowards,  in  their  hurried  flight,  rode  over  the  pros- 
trate and  wounded  who  came  in  their  way,  and  cut 
at  the.  drivers  of  the  waggons  bearing  the  wounded, 
who  could  not  draw  aside  quick  enough  to  allow  them 
to  pass.  They  rode,  as  if  for  life,  clean  through 
Brussels,  shouting  that  the  French  were  at  their 
heels. 

t  That  the  duke  was  correct  in  his  opinion  that 
every  man  who  wears  a  "  military  uniform  is  not  a 
hero,"  is  proved  by  the  following  laughable  incident, 
which  occurred  during  the  day  of  this  memorable 
battle,  as  related  by  the  author  of  A  Visit  to  the 


Prussians  hors  de  cornbat ;  although  the 
Prussian  force  opposed  to  them  amounted 
to  nearly  60,000  men.  The  truth  is,  the 
British  won  the  battle,  and  the  Prus- 
sians rendered  the  victory  available,  and 
more  complete  by  their  pursuit.  In  the 
same  spirit  of  reaping  the  harvest  they 
had  not  sown,  the  Prussians  would  fain 
have  possessed  themselves  of  the  captured 
guns.  When  the  duke  ordered  the  captured 
artillery  to  be  parked,  only  a  few  guns  could 
be  found ;  but  the  chief  part  (above  160)  were 
at  last  discovered,  regularly  parked  near 
Genappe,  under  the  care  of  Prussian  sen- 
tries. With  some  difficulty  the  command- 
ing officer  was  found,  apparently  asleep, 
under  a  heap  of  straw,  and  evidently  not 
wishing  to  be  seen.  On  remonstrance,  the 
guns  were  given  up  to  the  captors,  and  drawn 
up  to  the  neighbourhood  of  Waterloo.  The 
duke  generously  consented  that  the  artillery 
which  had  been  taken  should  be  equally 
divided  between  both  armies. 

Much  misconception  also  exists  as  to  the 
extent  of  aid  the  duke  derived  from  his 
foreign  auxiliaries.  The  testimony  of  baron 
Muffling,  that  above  10,000  of  the  Belgians 
deserted  the  field  is  below  the  truth.  One 
half  of  that  force  was,  with  great  difficulty, 
prevented  from  abandoning  the  field,  al- 
though they  were  not  in  contact  with  the 
enemy,  or  did  even  see  him.*  The  duke's 
opinion  of  his  Belgian  allies  appears  from 
the  following  remarks,  in  a  letter  to  a  gen- 
tleman who  designed  to  write  a  history  of 
the  battle  of  Waterloo,  and  who  had  applied 
to  the  duke  for  information ;  he  said,  "  You 
cannot  write  a  true  history  of  the  battle,  with- 
out including  the  faults  and  misbehaviour  of 
part  of  those  who  were  engaged,  and  whose 
faults  and  misbehaviour  were  the  cause  of 
material  losses.  Believe  me,  that  every 
man  you  see  in  a  military  uniform  is  not 
a  hero  ;f  au(i  that,  although  in  the  account 
given  of  a  general  action,  such  as  that  of 

Field  of  Waterloo,  July,  1815 : — "  A  very  gay  regi- 
ment of  gentlemen  light  horse  volunteers  were  in 
the  battle  of  Waterloo,  all  inhabitants  of  a  conti- 
nental city,  which  I  shall  not  name.  An  oppor- 
tunity occurred  for  them  to  charge  the  French 
cavalry,  and  an  aide-de-camp  came  to  them  with 
an  order  or  request  to  that  effect,  from  lord  Wel- 
lington. Their  colonel,  in  great  surprise,  objected: 
the  enemy's  strength,  their  cuirassiers,  and  the  con- 
sideration, which  had  unaccountably,  he  said,  es- 
caped the  commander-in-chief,  that  his  regiment 
were  all  gentlemen.  This  diverting  response  was 
carried  back  to  lord  Wellington,  who  despatched 
the  messenger  again  to  say,  that  if  the  gentlemen 
would  take  post  upon  an  eminence,  which  he  pointed 
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"Waterloo,  many  instances  of  individual 
heroism  must  be  passed  over  unrelated ;  it 
is  better  for  the  general  interests  to  leave 
those  parts  of  the  story  untold,  than  to  tell 
the  whole  truth."*  Again,  he  added  the 
following  significant  postscript  to  his  report 
of  the  battle  transmittted  to  the  king  of  the 
Netherlands. f 

"  P.S. — J'ai  marque  au  crayon  des  para- 
graphes  dans  mon  rapport  que  je  prie  votre 
majestic  de  ne  pas  laisser  publier." 

"When  the  next  sun  rose,  the  field  of 
battle  presented  a  tremendous  spectacle  of 
carnage.  Humanity  shuddered  at  the  view, 
for  mental  suffering  in  all  its  terrible  variety 
was  frightfully  exhibited.  The  dead  lay  there 
in  thousands,  with  them  human  pain  and 
agony  were  over;  but  with  them  a  multi- 
tude of  wretches  were  intermingled,  •  muti- 
lated by  wounds  and  tortured  by  thirst  and 
hunger.  A  few  short  hours  had  elapsed, 
and  those  who  but  yesterday  had  careered 
upon  the  plain  of  Waterloo,  in  the  full  pride 
of  life  and  manhood,  were  stretched  upon 
the  eartli ;  and  many  who  had  led  the  way 
to  Tictory — who,  with  exulting  hearts  had 
cheered  their  colder  comrades  when  they 
quailed,  were  now  lying  upon  the  field  in 
helpless  wretchedness. 

"  Nor  was  war's  misery  confined  to  them, 
for  thousands  of  wounded  horses  were  strewn 
over  this  scene  of  slaughter.  Some  lay 
quietly  on  the  ground,  cropping  the  grass 
within  their  reach  ;  some  with  deep  moaning 
expressed  their  sufferings,  while  others,  mad- 
dened with  pain — 

"  '  Jerk'd  out  their  armed  heels  at  their  masters, 
Killing  them  twice.' 

When  day  came,  and  it  was  possible  to 
send  relief  to  the  wounded,  many  circum- 
stances tended  to  retard  the  welcome  suc- 
cour. The  great  road  to  Brussels,  from 
heavy  rains,  and  the  incessant  passage  of 
artillery  and  war  equipages,  was  so  cut  up 
as  materially  to  retard  the  carriages  em- 
ployed to  bring  in  the  wounded.  Dead 
horses  and  abandoned  baggage  choked  the 
causeway,  and  the  efforts  of  Belgic  hu- 
manity were  rendered  slow  and  difficult. 
Up  to  the  very  gates  of  Brussels,  war's 
worst  results  were  visible ;  the  struggles  of 
expiring  nature  had  enabled  some  to  reach 
the  city,  while  many  perished  in  the  at- 

to  in  the  rear,  they  would  have  an  excellent  view  of 
the  battle  ;  and  he  would  leave  the  choice  of  a  proper 
time  to  charge  entirely  to  their  own  sagacity  and  dis- 
cretion, in  which  he  had  the  fullest  confidence  !  The 
colonel  actually  thanked  the  aide-ik-earap  for  this 
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tempt,  and  dying  on  the  road-side,  covered 
the  causeway  with  their  bodies.  Pits,  rudely 
dug  and  scarcely  moulded  over,  received 
the  corpses,  which  daily  became  more  offen- 
sive from  the  heat ;  and  the  same  sod  at  the 
verge  of  the  forest '  covered  the  horse  and  his 
rider.'  When  such  evidence  of  destruction 
was  apparent  at  a  distance  from  the  field,  what 
a  display  of  devastation  the  narrow  theatre 
of  yesterday's  conflict  must  have  presented  ! 
Fancy  may  conceive  it,  but  description  must 
be  scanty  and  imperfect.  On  the  small 
compass  of  two  square  miles  it  was  ascer- 
tained that  50,000  men  and  horses  were 
lying !  The  luxurious  crop  of  ripe  grain 
which  had  covered  the  field  of  battle  was 
reduced  to  litter,  and  beaten  into  the  earth ; 
and  the  surface  trodden  down  by  the  cavalry, 
and  furrowed  deeply  by  cannon-wheels, 
strewn  with  many  a  relic  of  the  fight. 
Helmets  and  cuirasses,  shattered  fire-arms 
and  broken  swords,  all  the  variety  of  mili- 
tary ornaments,  lancers'  caps  and  highland 
bonnets,  uniforms  of  every  colour,  plume 
and  pennon,  musical  instruments,  the  ap- 
paratus of  artillery,  drums,  bugle  —  each 
and  every  ruinous  display,  bore  mute  testi- 
mony to  the  miseries  of  war.  Could  the 
melancholy  appearance  of  this  scene  of 
death  be  heightened,  it  would  be  by  wit- 
nessing the  researches  of  the  living  amidst 
its  desolation  for  the  objects  of  their  love. 
Mothers,  wives,  and  children,  for  days 
were  occupied  in  that  mournful  duty ;  and 
the  confusion  of  the  corpses,  friend  and  foe, 
intermingled  as  they  were,  often  rendered 
the  attempt  at  recognising  individuals  diffi- 
cult, and,  in  some  cases,  impossible. 

"  In  many  places  the  dead  lay  four  deep 
upon  each  other,  marking  the  spot  some 
British  square  had  occupied,  when  exposed 
for  hours  to  the  murderous  fire  of  the 
French  batteries.  Outside,  lancers  and 
cuirassiers  were  scattered  thickly  upon  the 
earth.  Madly  attempting  to  force  the  serried 
bayonets  of  the  squares,  they  had  fallen  in 
the  bootless  essay  by  the  musketry  of  the 
inner  files.  Farther  on,  you  traced  the  spot 
where  the  cavalry  of  France  and  England 
had  encountered — chasseur  and  hussar  were 
intermingled,  and  the  heavy  Norman  horse 
of  the  imperial  guard  were  interspersed  with 
the  grey  chargers  which  had  carried  Albion's 

distinguished  post  of  honour,  and,  followed  by  his 
gallant  train,  with  their  very  high  plumes  (the  pre- 
sent great  point  of  continental  military  foppery),  was 
out  of  danger  in  a  moment." 

*  Gurwood's  Despatches,  f  Hid. 
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chivalry.  The  Highlanders  and  tirailleurs 
lay  side  by  side  together;  and  the  heavy  dra- 
goon, with  Erin's  badge  on  his  helmet,  was 
grappled  in  death  with  the  Polish  lancer. 

"  On  the  summit  of  the  ridge,  where  the 
ground  was  cumbered  with  dead,  and  trod- 
den fetlock  deep  in  mud  and  gore,  by 
the  frequent  rush  of  rival  cavalry,  the  thick 
strewn  corpses  of  the  imperial  guard  pointed 
out  the  spot  where  the  last  effort  of  Buona- 
parte had  been  defeated.  Here,  in  column, 
that  favoured  corps,  on  whom  his  last 
chance  rested,  had  been  annihilated ;  and 
the  advance  and  repulse  of  the  guard 
was  traceable  by  a  mass  of  fallen  French- 
men, lu  the  hollow  below  the  last  struggle 
of  France  had  been  vainly  made,  for  there 
the  old  guard,  when  the  middle  battalion: 
had  been  forced  back,  attempted  to  meet 
the  British,  and  afford  time  for  their  dis- 
organized companions  to  rally.  Here  the 
British  left,  which  had  converged  on  the 
French  centre,  had  come  up,  and  here  the 
bayonet  had  closed  the  contest."* 

The  great  actor  in  the  mighty  scene  that 
we  have  just  passed  in  review  now  claims  our 
notice. 

Speaking  of  the  duke  on  the  night  of  the 
battle,  captain  Sherer  says  : — -"  The  words 
and  emotions  of  the  conqueror  will  long  be 
remembered  by  those  who  sat  with  him  at 
supper,  after  the  anxious  and  awful  day  had 
closed.  The  fountain  of  a  great  heart  lies 
deep,  and  the  self-government  of  a  calm 
mind  permits  no  tears.  But  this  night, 
Wellington  repeatedly  leaned  back  upon  his 
chair,  and  rubbing  his  hands  convulsively, 
exclaimed  aloud,  '  Thank  God,  1  have  met 
him  !  Thank  God,  I  have  met  him  !'  And, 
ever  as  he  spake,  the  smile  that  lighted  up 
his  eye  was  immediately  dimmed  by  those 
few  and  big  tears  that  gush  warm  from  a 
grateful  heart." 

"  It  was  long  past  midnight  when  the 
duke  lay  down.  He  had  not  found  time 
to  wash  his  face  or  his  hands ;  but  overcome 
with  fatigue,  threw  himself,  after  finishing  his 
despatches,  upon  Ins  bed.  He  had  seen 
Dr.  Hume,  and  desired  him  to  come  punc- 
tually at  seven  in  the  morning  with  his 
report;  and  the  latter,  who  took  no  rest, 
but  spent  the  night  beside  the  wounded, 
came  at  the  hour  appointed.  He  knocked 
at  the  duke's  door,  and  receiving  no  answer, 
lifted  the  latch  and  looked  in,  and  seeing 
the  field-marshal  in  a  sound  sleep,  could  not 
find  it  in  his  heart  to  awaken  him.  By-and- 
bye,  however,  reflecting  on  the  importance 


of  time  to  a  man  in  the  duke's  high  station, 
and  being  aware  that  it  formed  no  article 
in  his  code  to  allow  a  trifling  personal  in- 
dulgence of  any  sort  to  interfere  with  public 
duty,  he  proceeded,  to  the  bed-side  and 
roused  the  sleeper.  The  duke  sat  up  in  his 
bed ;  his  face  unshaven,  and  covered  with 
the  dust  and  smoke  of  yesterday's  battle, 
presented  rather  a  strange  appearance ;  yet 
his  senses  were  collected,  and  in  a  moment 
he  desired  Hume  to  make  his  statement. 
The  doctor  produced  his  list,  and  began  to 
read.  But  when,  as  he  proceeded,  name 
after  name  came  out — this  as  of  one  de:id, 
the  other  as  of  one  dying — his  voice  failed 
him ;  and  looking  up,  he  saw  that  the  duke 
was  in  an  agony  of  grief.  The  tears  chased 
one  another  from  his  grace's  eyes,  making 
deep  visible  furrows  in  the  soldier's  black- 
ened cheeks;  and  at  last  he  threw  himself 
back  upon  his  pillow  and  groaned  aloud, 
exclaiming,  '  It  has  been  my  good  fortune 
never  to  lose  a  battle,  yet  all  this  glory  can 
by  no  means  compensate  for  so  great  a  loss 
of  friends.  What  victory  is  not  too  dearly 
purchased  at  such  a  cost?' 

"  Hume  closed  up  his  paper,  unable  to 
reply,  and,  quitting  the  apartment,  left  the 
duke  to  make  his  toilet.  This  was  done  in 
a  frame  of  mind  which  none  except  the  in- 
dividual, and  not  even  he,  could  undertake 
to  describe;  yet  the  storm  passed  off,  and 
when  he  appeared  that  day  in  public,  the 
leader  of  the  allied  armies  was  as  self-pos- 
sessed as  he  had  ever  been.  The  truth  is 
that  they  who  speak  of  the  duke  of  Welling- 
ton as  gifted  with  iron  nerves,  and  a  heart 
which  was  not  easily  moved,  know  not  what 
they  say.  The  difference  between  him  and 
other  men  is  the  same  which  has  in  all  ages 
distinguished  the  hero  from  one  of  the  crowd. 
With  ordinary  men,  feeling,  as  often  as  it  is 
appealed  to,  controls  reason  for  a  while,  and 
is  with  difficulty  subdued  ;  with  great  men, 
and  surely  the  duke  is  of  the  greatest,  reason 
exerts  itself  in  the  first  instance,  to  control 
feeling  and  keep  it  in  its  proper  place.  But 
feeling  is  not  therefore  extinct  in  them,  as 
was  shown  in  the  personal  bearing  of  the 
duke  on  the  morning  of  the  19th  of  June, 
and  is  still  apparent  in  the  tone  of  the  letters 
addressed  to  the  relatives  of  some  of  those 
who  had  fallen  in  the  battle. f  From  those 

*  Stories  of  Waterloo. 

t  The  two  following  letters,  to  lord  Abardeen,  on 
the  death  of  sir  Alexander  Gordon,  and  to  the  duke 
of  Beaufort,  on  lord  Fitzroy  losing  his  arm,  are  those 
referred  to,  and  show  how  much  the  duke  was 
attached  to  those  about  him.  Lord  Fitzroy  landed 
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letters,  it  is  evident  that  his  whole  moral 
being  was  shaken  and  torn  by  the  intensity 
of  his  grief  for  the  loss  and  sufferings  of  his 
friends ;  yet  he  never  for  a  moment  per- 
mitted feeling  to  cast  a  shadow  over  judg- 
ment, or  ceased  to  be,  to  the  minutest  par- 
ticular, master  of  himself.  He  issued  all  his 
orders  with  the  same  calmness  and  delibera- 
tion which  characterised  his  proceedings  at 
other  times.  The  routes  which  the  columns 
were  to  follow,  the  discipline  which  was  to 
be  observed  on  the  march,  the  necessary 
means  for  preserving  that  discipline,  and  the 
purposes  it  was  designed  to  serve,  were  all 
explained  and  set  forth  in  the  memoranda 
which  he  drew  up  ere  quitting  his  chamber. 
And  when  he  rode  out  of  the  court-yard  of 
his  house,  followed  by  his  staff  and  orderlies, 
no  one  could  have  told  from  his  manner,  or 
the  expression  of  his  countenance,  that  any- 
thing extraordinary  had  occurred."* 

The  destruction  of  the  French  army  was 
the  most  complete,  perhaps,  that  had  ever 
been  presented.  It  became  one  mass  of 
inextricable  confusion  ;  and  the  whole  road 
over  which  it  passed  was  covered  with  an 
innumerable  quantity  of  cannons,  cais- 
sons, carriages,  baggage,  arms,  and  wrecks 
of  every  kind.  But  there  is,  perhaps,  no 
better  authority  as  to  the  entire  rout  of  the 
French  army  than  the  author  of  a  Relation 
which  was  published  at  the  time — himself  a 
Frenchman,  and  a  witness  and  an  actor  in 
the  scene  : — 

"  Hesitation    appeared    in    the    French 

with  him  in  Mondcgo  Bay,  and  was  with  him  in  all 
his  great  actions.  It  was  during  the  long  fight  at 
Talavera  that  the  duke,  turning  to  him,  said,  "  Well, 
Fitzroy,  how  do  you  feel  ?"  To  which  the  other 
quietly  answered,  "  Better  than  I  expected." 

"  Bruxelles,  19th  June,  1815. 
"  You  will  readily  give  credit  to  the  existence  of 
the  extreme  grief  with  which  I  announce  to  you  the 
death  of  your  gallant  brother,  in  consequence  of 
a  wound  received  in  our  great  battle  of  yesterday. 
He  had  served  me  most  zealously  and  usefully 
for  many  years,  and  on  many  trying  occasions  ;  but 
he  had  never  rendered  himself  more  useful,  and  had 
never  distinguished  himself  more,  than  in  our  late 
actions.  He  received  the  wound  which  occasioned 
his  death  when  rallying  one  of  the  Brunswick  bat- 
talions which  was  shaking  a  little;  and  he  lived 
long  enough  to  be  informed  by  myself  of  the  glori- 
ous result  of  our  action,  to  which  he  had  so  much 
contributed  by  his  active  and  zealous  assistance.  I 
cannot  express  to  you  the  regret  and  sorrow  with 
which  I  look  round  me,  and  contemplate  the  loss 
which  I  have  sustained,  particularly  in  your  brother. 
The  glory  resulting  from  such  actions,  so  dearly 
bought,  is  no  consolation  to  me,  and  I  cannot  sug- 
gest it  as  any  to  you  and  his  friends ;  but  I  hope 
that  it  may  be  expected  that  this  last  one  has  been 
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army,  and  marked  uneasiness  (de  vives  in- 
quietudes). Some  dismounted  batteries  re- 
tired, multitudes  of  wounded  separated  from 
the  columns,  and  spread  alarm  for  the  issue 
of  battle.  Profound  silence  had  succeeded 
to  the  acclamations  and  cries  of  joy  of  the 
soldiers,  sure  of  being  led  to  victory.  At 
the  moment  all  the  troops,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  the  infantry  of  the  guard,  were 
engaged  and  exposed  to  a  fire  the  most 
murderous.  The  action  continued  with  the 
same  violence,  but  led  to  no  result.  It  was 
near  seven  o'clock.  Buonaparte,  who  till 
that  moment  had  remained  on  the  ridge 
which  he  had  chosen,  and  from  which  he 
saw  well  all  that  passed,  contemplated  with 
a  look  of  ferocity,  the  hideous  prospect  of 
so  frightful  a  butchery.  The  more  the 
obstacles  multiplied,  the  more  he  became 
obstinate.  He  was  indignant  at  the  unfore- 
seen difficulties  ;  and,  far  from  having  fears 
to  devote  an  army,  whose  confidence  in  him 
had  no  bounds,  he  persevered  in  sending  on 
fresh  troops,  with  orders  to  march  forward, 
to  charge  with  the  bayonet,  to  sweep  away. 
Several  times  he  was  told  from  different 
points,  that  the  affair  was  against  him,  that 
the  troops  appeared  to  be  shaken ;  '  en 
avant,'  repondit-il,  '  en  avant,'  — forward, 
forward.'  *  *  *  *  The  army  now 
quit  spontaneously  and  at  the  same  instant 
their  ground,  and  scatter  like  a  torrent ;  the 
cannoneers  abandon  their  guns,  the  soldiers 
of  the  train  cut  the  traces  of  their  horses, 
the  infantry,  the  cavalry,  all  the  arms  are 

so  decisive,  as  that  no  doubt  remains  that  our  exer- 
tions and  our  individual  losses  will  be  rewarded  by 
the  early  attainment  of  our  just  object.  It  is  then 
that  the  glory  of  the  actions  in  which  our  friends 
and  relations  have  fallen  will  be  some  consolation 
for  their  loss.  Your  brother  had  a  black  horse,  given 
to  him,  I  believe,  by  lord  Ashburnham,  which  I  will 
keep  till  I  hear  from  you  what  you  wish  should  be 
done  with  it." 

"  Bruxelles,  19th  June,  1815. 

"  I  am  sorry  to  have  to  acquaint  you  that  your 
brother  Fitzroy  is  very  severely  wounded,  and  has 
lost  his  right  arm.  1  have  just  seen  him,  and  he  is 
perfectly  free  from  fever,  and  as  well  as  any  body 
could  be  under  such  circumstances.  You  are  aware 
how  useful  he  has  always  been  to  me ;  and  how  much 
I  shall  feel  the  want  of  his  assistance,  and  what  a 
regard  and  affection  I  feel  for  him;  and  you  will 
readily  believe  how  much  concerned  I  am  for  his 
misfortune.  Indeed,  the  losses  I  have  sustained 
have  quite  broken  me  down ;  and  I  have  no  feeling 
for  the  advantages  we  have  acquired.  I  hope,  how- 
ever, that  your  brother  will  soon  be  able  to  join  me 
again ;  and  that  he  will  long  live  to  be,  as  he  is 
likely  to  become,  an  honour  to  his  country,  as  he  is 
a  satisfaction  to  his  family  and  friends." 

•  Gleig. 
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mingled  and  confounded,  presenting  now 
only  an  unformed  mass,  which  nothing  could 
arrest,  and  which  was  intent  on  saving  itself 
by  the  road  and  across  the  fields.  A  vast 
number  of  carriages  in  park  along  the  sides 
of  the  road,  followed  the  movement  with 
precipitation,  crowded  to  the  road,  and  en- 
cumbered it  to  such  a  degree,  that  not  a 
wheel  could  move.  No  point  of  direction 
had  been  given,  and  no  word  of  command 
could  now  be  heard.  The  generals,  and 
other  chiefs,  lost  in  the  crowd,  and  carried 
along  with  it,  were  separated  from  their 
troops.  There  was  no  longer  a  single  bat- 
talion to  rally  .upon  :  and  since  nothing  had 
been  provided  to  insure  a  reasonable  retreat, 
how  was  it  possible  to  resist  a  derout  so 
complete,  of  which  no  idea  could  have  been 
formed,  and  which  was  till  then  unheard  of 
in  the  French  army,  already  visited  by  so 
many  disasters.  The  guard,  that  immov- 
able phalanx,  which  in  the  greatest  catas- 
trophes had  been  the  rallying  point  of  the 
army,  and  its  rampart ;  the  guard,  in  fine, 
the  terror  of  the  enemy,  was  overthrown 
(terrassee),  and  fled  dispersed  with  the  mul- 
titude !  Every  one  saved  himself  as  he  best 
could  (au  hazard],  See." 

The  news  of  the  great  victory  of  Water- 
loo reached  London  on  the  21st  of  June, 
and  caused  the  highest  degree  of  excitement 
and  exultation.  At  a  late  hour  of  that  day 
major  Percy,  almost  the  only  one  of  the 
duke's  aid-de-camps  who  had  escaped  scathe- 
less, arrived  with  the  despatch  containing 
the  details  of  one  of  the  most  sanguinary 
and  well-contested  battles  on  historic  record 
The  ministry  lost  no  time  in  spreading  the 
highly  important  intelligence  to  all  parts  o: 
the  metropolis  and  the  country,  and  re- 
joicing was  universal. 

In  the  house  of  lords,  on  the  23rd  o: 
June,  earl  Bathurst,  pursuant  to  notice 
moved  the  thanks  of  parliament  to  the  duke 
of  Wellington,  for  his  late  glorious  victory 
In  the  course  of  his  speech,  his  lordship 

*  Towards  the  close  of  the  day,  while  sitting  on 
horseback  near  the  English  lines,  all  his  aid-de 
camps,  save  one,  having  been  struck  down  arount 
him — -the  duke  in  answer  to  the  anxious  inquiry  o 
a  general  officer — "  But  if  you  should  be  struck,  tel 
us  what  is  your  plan  ?"  calmly  replied — •"  My  plar 
consists  in  dying  here  to  the  last  man."  The  auk 
had  his  station  for  a  considerable  portion  of  the  da 
under  a  tree.  Years  after  the  great  event,  some  on 


said,  the  duke  of  Wellington  had  done  in 

battle    all   that    a   military  man    could  do, 

frequently  performing  the  duty  of  colonel 

and  captain,  rallying  his  men,  and  insuring 

the  success  of  the  battle.     He  concluded  a 

most   eloquent   and   manly  tribute   to   the 

luke     of    Wellington,    Blucher,    and    the 

fficers  engaged,  by  moving  the  thanks  of 

he    house    to    the    noble    duke,    marshal 

31ucher,  and  all  the  officers  and  men  of*  the 

British  army. 

The  marquis  of  Lansdowne  gave  his  entire 
,nd  warmest  support  to  the  motion,  which 
was  carried  mm  con. 

The  earl  of  Liverpool  then  moved  an 
address,  in  answer  to  the  prince  regent's 
message,  which  recommended  the  house  to 
:oiicur  in  making  additional  provision  for 
,he  duke  of  Wellington.  Parliament  could 
lave  no  reluctance  to  increase  the  reward  to 
lis  grace,  who,  on  this  occasion,  had  achieved 
a  victory  unequalled  in  the  annals  of  the 
country.  The  noble  earl  then  moved  an 
address  to  the  prince  regent,  to  inform  him 
that  the  house  would  concur  in  the  recom- 
mendation contained  in  his  most  gracious 
message.  The  address  was  agreed  to  mm.  con. 
In  the  house  of  commons  also,  the  same 
day,  lord  Castlereagh  moved  the  thanks  of 
the  house  to  the  duke  of  Wellington,  and 
others  concerned  in  the  battle  of  Waterloo ; 
which  was  carried  mm.  con. 

The  chancellor  of  the  exchequer,  in  a 
committee  of  supply  on  the  prince  regent's 
message,  moved,  that  ^£200,000  be  granted 
for  the  purchase  of,  or  for  the  erection  of  a 
mansion  for  the  duke  of  Wellington.  He 
stated  that  the  duke  of  Wellington's  exer- 
tions on  the  18th  were  incredible — that  he 
was  at  every  point  of  danger — that  when 
every  one  despaired  of  victory,  except  him- 
self, he  took  his  station  on  a  ridge,  declar- 
ing that  he  never  would  leave  it  till  victory 
crowned  our  arms,  although  almost  every 
one  about  him  met  with  death.*  The  motion 
was  agreed  to  mm.  con. 

mentioned  to  him  that  it  had  nearly  been  all  cut 
away,  and  that  people  would  soon  doubt  if  it  had 
ever  existed.  The  duke  at  once  said,  that  he  re- 
membered the  tree  perfectly,  and  that  a  Scotch 
Serjeant  had  come  to  him  to  tell  him  that  he  had 
observed  it  was  a  mark  for  the  enemy's  cannon, 
begged  him  to  move  from  it.  A  lady  said,  "  I  hope 
you  did,  sir."  He  replied,  "  I  really  forget ;  but  I 
know  that  I  thought  it  very  good  advice." 
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THE  DUKE  OF  AVELLINGTON'S  DESPATCH. 


THE  victor,  in  his  despatch  addressed  to 
the  earl  of  Bathurst,  gave  the  following 
general  and  faithful  summary  of  the  memo- 
rable battle  of  Waterloo,  as  also  of  that  of 
Ligny : — 

"  Waterloo,  19th  June,  1815. 
"Buonaparte,  having  collected  the  1st, 
2nd,  3rd,  4th,  arid  6th  corps  of  the  French 
army,  and  the  Imperial  Guards,  and  nearly  I 
all  the  cavalry,  on  the  Sambre,  and  between 
that  river  and  the  Meuse,  between  the  10th 
and  14th  of  the  month,  advanced  on  the 
15th  and  attacked  the  Prussian  posts  at 
'1'huin  and  Lobbcs,  on  the  Sambre,  at  day- 
light in  the  morning.  I  did  not  hear  of 
those  events  till  in  the  evening  of  the  15th ; 
and  I  immediately  ordered  the  troops  to 
prepare  to  march,  and  afterwards  to  march 
to  their  left,  as  soon  as  I  had  intelligence 
from  other  quarters  to  prove  that  the 
enemy's  movement  upon  Charleroi  was  the 
real  attack. 

"  The  enemy  drove  the  Prussian  posts 
from  the  Sambre  on  that  day ;  and  general 
Zieteu,  who  commanded  the  corps  which 
had  been  at  Charleroi,  retired  upon  Fleurus ; 
and  marshal  prince  Blucher  concentrated 
the  Prussian  army  upon  Sombreuf,  holding 
the  villages  in  front  of  his  position  of  St. 
Amand  and  Ligny.  The  enemy  continued 
his  march  along  the  road  from  Charleroi 
towards  Bruxelles ;  and,  on  the  same  even- 
ing, the  15th,  attacked  a  brigade  of  the 
army  of  the  Netherlands,  under  the  prince 
de  Weimar,  posted  at  Frasne,  and  forced  it 
back  to  the  farm-house,  on  the  same  road, 
called  Les  Quatre  Bras. 

"  The  prince  of  Orange  immediately  re- 
inforced this  brigade  with  another  of  the 
same  division,  under  general  Perponcher, 
and,  in  the  morning  early,  regained  part  of 
the  ground  which  had  been  lost,  so  as  to 
have  the  command  of  the  communication 
leading  from  Nivelles  and  Bruxelles  with 
marshal  Blucher's  position.  In  the  mean 
time,  1  had  directed  the  whole  army  to 
march  upon  Les  Quatre  Bras ;  and  the  5th 
division,  under  lieutenant-general  sir  T. 
Picton,  arrived  at  about  half-past  two  in  the 
day,  followed  by  the  corps  of  troops  under 
the  duke  of  Brunswick,  and  afterwards  by 
the  contingent  of  Nassau.  At  this  time  the 
enemy  commenced  an  attack  upon  prince 
Blucher  with  his  whole  force,  excepting  the 
274 


1st  and  2nd  corps,  and  a  corps  of  cavalry 
under  general  Kellerman,  with  which  he 
attacked  our  post  at  Les  Quatre  Bras. 

"  The  Prussian  army  maintained  their 
position  with  their  usual  gallantry  and  per- 
severance against  a  great  disparity  of  num- 
bers, as  the  4th  corps  of  their  army,  under 
general  Bulow,  had  not  joined ;  and  I  was 
not  able  to  assist  them  as  I  wished,  as  1 
was  attacked  myself,  and  the  troops,  the 
cavalry  in  particular,  which  had  a  long  dis- 
tance to  march,  had  not  arrived. 

"  We  maintained  our  position  also,  and 
completely  defeated  and  repulsed  all  the 
enemy's  attempts  to  get  possession  of  it. 
The  enemy  repeatedly  attacked  us  with  a 
large  body  of  infantry  and  cavalry,  sup- 
ported by  a  numerous  and  powerful  artillery. 
He  made  several  charges  with  the  cavalry 
upon  our  infantry,  but  all  were  repulsed  in 
the  steadiest  manner.  In  this  affair,  his 
royal  highness  the  prince  of  Orange,  the 
duke  of  Brunswick,  and  lieutenant-general 
sir  T.  Picton,  and  major-generals  sir  J.  Kempt 
and  sir  Denis  Pack,  who  were  engaged  from 
the  commencement  of  the  enemy's  attack, 
highly  distinguished  themselves,  as  well  as 
lieutenant-general  C.  Baron  Alten,  major- 
general  sir  C.  Halkett,  lieutenant-general 
Cooke,  and  major-generals  Maitland  and 
Byng,  as  they  successively  arrived.  The 
troops  of  the  5th  division,  and  those  of  the 
Brunswick  corps,  were  long  and  severely 
engaged,  and  conducted  themselves  with 
the  utmost  gallantry.  I  must  particularly 
mention  the  28th,  42nd,  79th,  and  92nd 
regiments,  and  the  battalion  of  Hanoverians. 
Our  loss  was  great,  as  your  lordship  will 
perceive  by  the  enclosed  return ;  and  I 
have  particularly  to  regret  his  serene  high- 
ness the  duke  of  Brunswick,  who  fell  fight- 
ing gallantly  at  the  head  of  his  troops. 

"  Although  marshal  Blucher  had  main- 
tained his  position  at  Sombreuf,  he  still  found 
himself  much  weakened  by  the  severity  of 
the  contest  in  which  he  had  been  engaged, 
and,  as  the  4th  corps  had  not  arrived,  he 
determined  to  fall  back  and  to  concentrate 
his  army  upon  Wavre ;  and  he  marched  in 
the  night,  after  the  action  was  over.  This 
movement  of  the  marshal  rendered  neces- 
sary a  corresponding  one  upon  my  part; 
and  I  retired  from  the  farm  of  Quatre  Bras 
upon  Genappe,  and  thence  upon  Waterloo, 
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the  next  morning,  the  17th,  at  ten  o'clock. 
The  enemy  made  no  effort  to  pursue  mar- 
shal Blucher.  On  the  contrary,  a  patrole 
which  I  sent  to  Sombreuf  in  the  morning 
found  all  quiet;  and  the  enemy's  videttes 
fell  back  as  the  patrole  advanced.  Neither 
did  he  attempt  to  molest  our  march  to  the 
rear,  although  made  in  the  middle  of  the 
day,  excepting  by  following,  with  a  large 
body  of  cavalry  brought  from  his  right,  the 
cavalry  under  the  earl  of  Uxbridge.  This 
gave  lord  Uxbridge  an  opportunity  of 
charging  them  with  the  1st  life  guards,  upon 
their  debouche  from  the  village  of  Geuappe, 
upon  which .  occasion  his  lordship  has  de- 
clared himself  to  be  well  satisfied  with  that 
regiment. 

"  The  position  which  I  took  up  in  front 
of  Waterloo  crossed  the  high  roads  from 
Charleroi  and  Nivelles,  and  had  its  right 
thrown  back  to  a  ravine  near  Merke-Braine, 
which  was  occupied,  and  its  left  extended 
to  a  height  above  the  hamlet  Ter  la  Haye, 
which  was  likewise  occupied.  In  front  of 
the  right  centre,  and  near  the  Nivelles 
road,  we  occupied  the  house  and  gardens  of 
Hougomont,  which  covered  the  return  of 
that  flank ;  and  in  front  of  the  left  centre 
we  occupied  the  farm  of  La  Haye  Sainte. 
By  our  left  we  communicated  with  marshal 
prince  Blucher  at  Wavre,  through  Ohain; 
and  the  marshal  had  promised  me  that,  in 
case  we  should  be  attacked,  he  would  sup- 
port me  with  with  one  or  more  corps,  as 
might  be  necessary.  The  enemy  collected 
his  arrny,  with  the  exception  of  the  3rd 
corps,  which  had  been  sent  to  observe  mar- 
shal Blucher,  on  a  range  of  heights  .in  our 
front,  in  the  course  of  the  night  of  the  17th 
and  yesterday  morning,  and  at  about  ten 
o'clock  he  commenced  a  furious  attack  upon 
our  post  at  Hougomont.  I  had  occupied 
that  post  with  a  detachment  from  general 
Byng's  brigade  of  guards,  which  was  in 
position  in  its  rear ;  and  it  was  for  some 
time  under  the  command  of  lieutenant- 
colonel  Macdonnell,  and  afterwards  of  colonel 
Home ;  and  I  am  happy  to  add,  that  it  was 
maintained  throughout  the  day  with  the 
utmost  gallantry  by  these  brave  troops,  not- 
withstanding the  repeated  efforts  of  large 
bodies  of  the  enemy  to  obtain  possession  of 
it.  This  attack  upon  the  right  of  our  centre 
was  accompanied  by  a  very  heavy  cannonade 
upon  our  whole  line,  which  was  destined  to 
support  the  repeated  attacks  of  cavalry  and 
infantry,  occasionally  mixed,  but  sometimes 
separate,  which  were  made  upon  it.  In  one 


of  these  the  enemy  carried  the  farm-house 
of  La  Haye  Sainte,  as  the  detachment  oi 
the  light  battalion  of  the  German  Legion, 
which  occupied  it,  had  expended  all  its 
ammunition;  and  the  enemy  occupied  the 
only  communication  there  was  with  them. 

"  The  enemy  repeatedly  charged  our 
infantry  with  his  cavalry,  but  these  attacks 
were  uniformly  unsuccessful;  and  they 
afforded  opportunities  to  our  cavalry  to 
charge,  in  one  of  which  lord  E.  Somerset's 
brigade,  consisting  of  the  life  guards,  the 
royal  horse  guards,  and  1st  dragoon  guards, 
highly  distinguished  themselves,  as  did  that 
of  major-general  sir  W.  Ponsonby,  having 
taken  many  prisoners  and  an  eagle.  These 
attacks  were  repeated  till  about  seven  in 
the  evening,  when  the  enemy  made  a  des- 
perate effort  with  cavalry  and  infantry,  sup- 
ported by  the  fire  of  artillery,  to  force  our 
left  centre,  near  the  farm  of  La  Haye  Sainte, 
which,  after  a  severe  contest,  was  defeated ; 
and,  having  observed  that  the  troops  retired 
from  this  attack  in  great  confusion,  and  that 
the  march  of  general  Bulow's  corps,  by 
Frischermont,  upon  Planchenoit  and  La 
Belle  Alliance,  had  begun  to  take  effect, 
and  as  1  could  perceive  the  fire  of  his  can- 
non, and  as  marshal  prince  Blucher  had 
joined  iu  person  with  a  corps  of  his  army  to 
the  left  of  our  line  by  Ohaiu,  I  determined 
to  attack  the  enemy,  and  immediately  ad- 
vanced the  whole  line  of  infantry,  supported 
by  the  cavalry  and  artillery.  The  attack 
succeeded  in  every  point :  the  enemy  was 
forced  from  his  positions  on  the  heights, 
and  fled  in  the  utmost  confusion,  leaving 
behind  him,  as  far  as  I  can  judge,  150 
pieces  of  cannon,  with  their  ammunition, 
which  fell  into  our  hands. 

"  I  continued  the  pursuit  till  long  after 
dark,  and  then  discontinued  it  only  on  ac- 
count of  the  fatigue  of  our  troops,  who  had 
been  engaged  during  twelve  hours,  and  be- 
cause I  found  myself  on  the  same  road  with 
marshal  Blucher,  who  assured  me  of  his 
intention  to  follow  the  enemy  throughout 
the  night.  He  has  sent  me  word  this  morn- 
ing that  he  had  taken  sixty  pieces  of  cannon 
belonging  to  the  imperial  guard,  and  several 
carriages,  baggage,  &c.,  belonging  to  Buo- 
naparte, in  Genappe.  I  propose  to  move 
this  morning  upon  Nivelles,  and  not  to  dis- 
continue my  operations. 

"  Your  lordship  will  observe  that  such  a 
desperate  action  could  not  be  fought,  and 
such  advantages  could  not  be  gained,  with- 
out great  loss;  and  I  am  sorry  to  add  that 
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ours  has  been  immense.  In  lieutenant- 
general  sir  T.  Picton,*  his  majesty  has  sus- 
tained the  loss  of  an  officer  who  has  fre- 
quently distinguished  himself  in  his  service ; 
and  he  fell  gloriously  leading  his  division 
to  a  charge  with  bayonets,  by  which  one  of 
the  most  serious  attacks  made  by  the  enemy 
on  our  position  was  repulsed.  The  earl  of 
Uxbridge,  after  having  successfully  got 
through  this  arduous  day,  received  a  wound 
by  almost  the  last  shot  fired,  which  will,  I 
am  afraid,  deprive  his  majesty  for  some 
time  of  his  services.  His  royal  highness 
the  prince  of  Orange  distinguished  himself 
by  his  gallantry  and  conduct,  till  he  re- 
ceived a  wound  from  a  musket  ball  through 
the  shoulder,  which  obliged  him  to  quit  the 
field.  It  gives  me  the  greatest  satisfaction  to 
assure  your  lordship  that  the  army  never, 
upon  any  occasion,  conducted  itself  better. 
The  division  of  guards,  under  lieutenant- 
general  Cooke,  who  is  severely  wounded, 
major-general  Maitland,  and  major-general 
Byng,  set  an  example  which  was  followed 
by  all ;  and  there  is  no  officer  nor  descrip- 
tion of  troops  that  did  not  behave  well.  I 
must,  however,  particularly  mention,  for  his 
royal  highness'  approbation,  lieutenant- 
general  sir  H.  Clinton,  major-general  Adam, 
lieutenant-general  C.  Baron  Alten  (severely 
wounded),  major-general  sir  C.  Halkett 
(severely  wounded),  colonel  Ompteda,  colo- 
nel Mitchell  (commanding  a  brigade  of  the 
4th  division),  major-generals  sir  J.  Kempt 
and  sir  D.  Pack,  major-general  Lambert, 
major-general  lord  E.  Somerset,  major- 
general  sir  W.  Ponsonby,  major-general  sir 
C.  Grant,  and  major-general  sir  H.Vivian, 
major-general  sir  J.  O.  Vandeleur,  and  ma- 
jor-general count  Dornberg.  I  am  also 
particularly  indebted  to  general  lord  Hill 
for  his  assistance  and  conduct  upon  this,  as 
upon  all  former  occasions. 

"  The  artillery  and  engineer  departments 
were  conducted  much  to  my  satisfaction  by 
colonel  sir  G.  Wood  and  colonel  Smyth; 
and  I  had  every  reason  to  be  satisfied  with 
the  conduct  of  the  adjutant-general,  major- 
general  Barnes,  who  was  wounded,  and  of 
the  quarter-master-general,  colonel  de  Lan- 
cey,  who  was  killed  by  a  cannon  shot  in 

»  On  examining  the  dress  of  sir  Thomas  Picton, 
on  the  evening  of  the  18th,  it  was  found  that  his 
coat  was  torn  on  one  side.  This  led  to  a  further 
examination,  when  the  following  fact  was  ascertained. 
On  the  16th,  he  had  been  wounded  at  Ciuatre  Bras  j 
a  musket-ball  had  struck  him  and  broken  two  of  his 
ribs ;  but  convinced  that  a  severe  battle  was  at  hand, 
he  kept  his  wound  a  secret,  lest  he  should  be  soli- 
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the  middle  of  the  action.  This  officer  is  a 
serious  loss  to  his  majesty's  service,  and  to 
me  at  this  moment.  I  was  likewise  much 
indebted  to  the  assistance  of  lieutenant- 
colonel  lord  Fitzroy  Somerset,  who  was 
severely  wounded,  and  of  the  officers  com- 
posing my  personal  staff,  who  have  suffered 
severely  in  this  action.  Lieutenant-colonel 
the  honourable  sir  A.  Gordon,  who  has  died 
of  his  wounds,  was  a  most  promising  officer, 
and  is  a  serious  loss  to  his  majesty's  service. 
General  Kruse,  of  the  Nassau  service,  like- 
wise conducted  himself  much  to  my.  satis- 
faction; as  did  general  Trip,  commanding 
the  heavy  brigade  of  cavalry,  and  general 
Vanhope,  commanding  a  brigade  of  infantry 
in  the  service  of  the  king  of  the  Nether- 
lands. General  Pozzo  di  Borgo,  general 
Baron  Vincent,  general  Muffling,  and  gen- 
eral Alava,  were  in  the  field  during  the 
action,  and  rendered  me  every  assistance  in 
their  power.  Baron  Vincent  is  wounded, 
but  I  hope  not  severely ;  and  general  Pozzo 
di  Borgo  received  a  contusion. 

"  I  should  not  do  justice  to  my  own  feel- 
ings, or  to  marshal  Blucher  and  the  Prussian 
army,  if  I  did  not  attribute  the  successful 
result  of  this  arduous  day  to  the  cordial  and 
timely  assistance  I  received  from  them. 
The  operations  of  general  Bulow  upon  the 
enemy's  flank  was  a  most  decisive  one ;  and, 
even  if  I  had  not  found  myself  in  a  situation 
to  make  the  attack  which  produced  the  final 
result,  it  would  have  forced  the  enemy  to 
retire  if  his  attacks  should  have  failed,  and 
would  have  prevented  him  from  taking  ad- 
vantage of  them  if  they  should  unfortunately 
have  succeeded. 

"  Since  writing  the  above,  I  have  received 
a  report  that  major-general  sir  W.  Ponsonby 
is  killed;  and,  in  announcing  this  intelli- 
gence to  his  lordship,  I  have  to  add  the 
expression  of  my  grief  for  the  fate  of  an 
officer  who  had  already  rendered  very  bril- 
liant and  important  services,  and  was  an 
ornament  to  his  profession.  I  send  with 
this  despatch  three  eagles,  taken  by  the 
troops  in  this  action,  which  major  Percy 
will  have  the  honour  of  laying  at  the  feet 
of  his  royal  highness.  I  beg  leave  to  recom- 
mend him  to  your  lordship's  protection." 

cited  to  absent  himself  on  that  occasion.  He  di- 
vulged the  matter  only  to  an  old  servant,  with  whose 
assistance  he  bound  up  the  wound  with  a  piece 
of  a  handkerchief.  By  the  morning  of  the  18th, 
the  wound  had  assumed  a  serious  aspect ;  but  he 
subdued  his  bodily  anguish,  and  took  the  com- 
mand of  his  division,  retaining  his  usual  intrepidity 
to  the  moment  of  his  death. 
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On  the  same  day  the  following  letter  was 
addressed  to  lord  Bathurst : — 

"  I  have  to  inform  your  lordship,  in  addi- 
tion to  my  despatch  of  this  morning,  that  we 
have  already  got  here  5,000  prisoners,  taken 
in  the  action  of  yesterday,  and  that  there 
are  above  2,000  more  coming  in  to-morrow. 
There  will  probably  be  many  more. 

"  Amongst  the  prisoners  are  the  compte 
de  Lobau,  who  commanded  the  6th  corps, 
and  general  Cambrone,  who  commanded  a 
division  of  the  guards." 

Return  of  the  Killed,  Wounded,  and  Missing  of  the 
British  and  Hanoverian  Army  under  the  command 
of  Field  Marshal  the  Duke  of  Wellington,  K.G., 
in  the  battle  fought  at  Quatre  Bras  on  the  16th 
June,  1815. 
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On  the  retreat  from  Quatre  Bras  to  Waterloo  on 
the  nth  June,  1815. 
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Horses. 
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Wounded    . 
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In  the  battle  fought  at  Waterloo  on  the  18th  June, 
1815. 
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Total  loss. 

British* 

Hano- 
verians.* 

Horses. 

Killed      .    . 
Wounded     . 
Missing   .     . 

1,822 
6,148 
1,574 

2,047 
7,016 
1,623 

1,759 
5,892 
807 

288 
1,124 
816 

1,495 
891 
773 

Killed.          Wounded.        Missing. 
Total    .    .    2,432               9,528                1,875 

The  greater  number  of  the  men  returned  missing  had  gone 
to  the  rear  with  wounded  officers  and  soldiers,  and  joined 
afterwards.      The  officers   are  supposed  to  hare  been 
killed. 

BLUCHER'S  ACCOUNT  OF  THE  OPERATIONS  OF  THE  PRUSSIAN  ARMY  OF  THE 

LOWER  RHINE. 


JUNE  16TH-BATTLE  OF  LIGNY. 
"  THE  Prussian  army  was  posted  on  the 
heights  between  Bry  and  Sombreuf,  and 
beyond  the  last  place,  and  occupied  with  a 
large  force  the  villages  of  St.  Amand  and 
Ligny,  situate  iu  its  front.  Meantime,  only 
three  corps  of  the  army  had  joined;  the 
fourth,  which  was  stationed  between  Liege 
and  Hannut,  has  been  delayed  in  its  march 
by  several  circumstances,  and  was  not 
yet  come  up.  Nevertheless,  field-marshal 
Blucher  resolved  to  give  battle;  lord  Wel- 
lington having  already  put  in  motion,  to  sup- 
port him,  a  strong  division  of  his  army,  as 
well  as  his  whole  reserve,  stationed  in  the 
environs  of  Brussels,  and  the  fourth  corps 
of  the  Prussian  army  being  also  on  the  point 
of  arriving. 

"  The  battle  began  at  three  o'clock  in  the 
afternoon.  The  enemy  brought  up  above 
130,000  men.  The  Prussian  army  was 
80,000  strong.  The  village  of  St.  Amand 

*  No  return  was  made  of  the  Belgian  killed  and 
wounded,  and  this  was  occasioned  by  the  duke's  un- 
willingness to  divulge  the  misconduct  of  that  portion 
ot  his  command.  It  is  supposed  to  have  been  be- 


was  the  first  point  attacked  by  the  enemy, 
who  carried  it,  after  a  vigorous  resistance. 
He  then  directed  his  efforts  against  Ligny. 
It  is  a  large  village,  solidly  built,  situate 
on  a  rivulet  of  the  same  name.  It  was 
there  that  a  contest  began  which  may  be 
considered  as  one  of  the  most  obstinate  re- 
corded in  history.  Villages  have  often  been 
taken  and  retaken;  but  here  the  combat 
continued  for  five  hours  in  the  villages 
themselves,  and  the  movements,  forwards 
or  backwards,  were  confined  to  a  very  nar- 
row space.  On  both  sides  fresh  troops 
continually  came  up.  Each  army  had,  be- 
hind the  part  of  the  village  which  it  occu- 
pied, great  masses  of  infantry,  which  main- 
tained the  combat,  and  were  continually 
renewed  by  the  reinforcements  which  they 
received  from  their  rear,  as  well  as  from 
the  heights  on  the  right  and  left.  About 
200  cannon  were  directed  from  both  sides 
against  the  village,  which  was  on  fire  in 

those  ill-fated  men  who  had  so  profusely  atoned  with 
the  loss  of  life  for  their  runaway  countrymen's  mis- 
deeds, a  colossal  statue  of  a  lion  was  subsequently 
erected,  on  the  plains  of  Waterloo — appropriately  de- 


tween  three  and  four  thousand.     To  the  memory  of  !  picted  with  his  tail  between  his  legs. 
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several  places  at  once.  From  time  to  time 
the  combat  extended  through  the  whole 
line,  the  enemy  having  also  directed  numer- 
ous troops  against  the  third  corps ;  however, 
the  main  contest  was  near  Ligny.  Things 
seemed  to  take  a  favourable  turn  for  the 
Prussian  troops,  a  part  of  the  village  of  St. 
Amand  having  been  retaken  by  a  battalion 
commanded  by  the  field-marshal  in  person ; 
in  consequence  of  which  advantage  we  had 
regained  a  height,  which  had  been  aban- 
doned after  the  loss  of  St.  Amand.  Never- 
theless, the  battle  continued  about  Ligny 
with  the  same  fury.  The  issue  seemed  to 
depend  on  the  arrival  of  the  English  troops, 
or  on  that  of  the  fourth  corps  of  the 
Prussian  army;  in  fact,  the  arrival  of  this 
last  division  would  have  afforded  the  field- 
marshal  the  means  of  making  immediately, 
with  the  right  wing,  an  attack,  from  which 
great  success  might  be  expected ;  but  news 
arrived  that  the  English  division  destined 
to  support  us,  was  violently  attacked  by  a 
corps  of  the  French  army,  and  that  it  was 
with  great  difficulty  it  had  maintained  itself 
in  its  position  at  Quatre  Bras.  The  fourth 
corps  of  the  army  did  not  appear,  so  that 
we  were  forced  to  maintain,  alone,  the  con- 
test with  an  army  greatly  superior  in 
numbers. 

"  The  evening  was  already  much  ad- 
vanced, and  the  combat  about  Ligny 
continued  with  the  same  fury,  and  the 
same  equality  of  success;  we  invoked,  but 
in  vain,  the  arrival  of  those  succours  which 
were  so  necessary;  the  danger  became 
every  hour  more  and  more  urgent ;  all  the 
divisions  were  engaged,  or  had  already  been 
so,  and  there  was  not  any  corps  at  hand 
able  to  support  them.  Suddenly,  a  divi- 
sion of  the  enemy's  infantry,  which,  by 
favour  of  the  night,  had  made  a  circuit 
round  the  village  without  being  observed, 
at  the  same  time  that  some  regiments  of 
cuirassiers  had  forced  the  passage  on  the 
other  side,  took,  in  the  rear,  the  main  body 
of  our  army,  which  was  posted  behind  the 
houses.  This  surprise,  on  the  part  of  the 
enemy,  was  decisive,  especially  at  the  mo- 
ment when  our  cavalry,  also  posted  on  a 
height  behind  the  village,  was  repulsed  by 
the  enemy's  cavalry  in  repeated  attacks. 

"Our  infantry,  posted  behind  Ligny, 
though  forced  to  retreat,  did  not  suffer 
itself  to  be  discouraged,  either  by  being  sur- 
prised by  the  enemy  in  the  darkness,  a 
circumstance  which  exaggerates  in  the  mind 
of  man  the  dangers  to  which  he  finds  him- 
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self  exposed,  or  by  the  idea  of  seeing  itself 
surrounded  on  all  sides.  Formed  in  masses, 
it  coolly  repulsed  all  the  attacks  of  the  cav- 
alry, and  retreated  in  good  order  upon  the 
heights,  whence  it  continued  its  retrograde 
movement  upon  Tilly.  In  consequence  of 
ihe  sudden  irruption  of  the  enemy's  cavalry, 
several  of  our  cannon,  in  their  precipitate 
retreat,  had  taken  directions  which  led  them 
to  defiles,  in  which  they  necessarily  fell  into 
disorder :  in  this  manner,  fifteen  pieces  fell 
into  the  hands  of  the  enemy.  At  the  dis- 
tance of  a  quarter  of  a  league  from  the  field 
of  battle,  the  army  formed  again.  The 
enemy  did  not  venture  to  pursue  it.  The 
village  of  Bry  remained  in  our  possession 
during  the  night,  as  well  as  Sombreuf,  where 
General  Thielman  had  fought  with  the  third 
corps,  and  whence  he,  at  day-break,  slowly 
began  to  retreat  towards  Gembloux,  where 
the  fourth  corps,  under  general  Bulow,  had 
at  length  arrived  during  the  night.  The 
first  and  second  corps  proceeded  in  the 
morning  behind  the  defile  of  Mont  St. 
Guibert.  Our  loss  in  killed  and  wounded 
was  great;  the  enemy,  however,  took  from 
us  no  prisoners,  except  a  part  of  our  wounded. 
The  battle  was  lost,  but  not  our  honour.  Our 
soldiers  had  fought  with  a  bravery  which 
equalled  every  expectation  ;  their  forti- 
tude remained  unshaken,  because  every 
one  retained  his  confidence  in  his  own 
strength. 

"  On  this  day  field-marshal  Blucher  had  en- 
countered the  greatest  dangers.  A  charge  of 
cavalry,  led  on  by  himself,  had  failed.  While 
that  of  the  enemy  was  vigorously  pursuing, 
a  musket  shot  struck  the  field-marshal's 
horse;  the  animal,  far  from  being  stopped 
in  his  career  by  his  wound,  began  to  gallop 
more  furiously  till  it  dropped  down  dead. 
The  field-marshal,  stunned  by  the  violent 
fall,  lay  entangled  under  the  horse.  The 
enemy's  cuirassiers  following  up  their  ad- 
vantage advanced;  our  last  horseman  had 
already  passed  by  the  field-marshal,  an  ad- 
jutant alone  remained  with  him,  and  had  just 
alighted,  resolved  to  share  his  fate.  The 
danger  was  great ;  but  heaven  watched  over 
The  enemy,  pursuing  their  charge, 


us. 


passed  rapidly  by  the  field-marshal  without 
seeing  him;  the  next  moment,  a  second 
charge  of  our  cavalry  having  repulsed 
them,  they  again  passed  by  him  with  the 
same  precipitation,  not  perceiving  him  any 
more  than  they  had  done  the  first  time. 
Then,  but  not  without  difficulty,  the  field- 
!  marshal  was  disengaged  from  under  the 
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dead  horse,  and  he  immediately  mounted  a 
dragoon  horse.* 

"On  the  17th,  in  the  evening,  the  Prus- 
sian army  concentrated  itself  in  the  environs 
of  Wavre.  Napoleon  put  himself  in  motion 
against  lord  Wellington  upon  the  great  road 
leading  from  Charleroi  to  Brussels.  An 
English  division  maintained  on  the  same 
day,  near  CJuatre  Bras,  a  very  severe  contest 
with  the  enemy.  Lord  Wellington  had 
taken  a  position  on  the  road  to  Brussels, 
having  his  right  wing  leaning  upon  Braine- 
la-Leud,  the  centre  near  Mont  St.  Jean, 
and  the  left  wing  against  La  Haye  Sainte. 
Lord  Wellington  wrote  to  the  field- marshal, 
that  he  was  resolved  to  accept  the  battle  in 
this  position,  if  the  field-marshal  would 
support  him  with  two  corps  of  his  army. 
The  field-marshal  promised  to  come  with 
his  whole  army;  he  even  proposed,  in  case 
Napoleon  should  not  attack,  that  the  allies 
themselves,  with  their  whole  united  force, 
should  attack  him  the  next  day.  This  may 
serve  to  show  how  little  the  battle  of  the 
16th  had  disorganized  the  Prussian  army, 
or  weakened  its  moral  strength.  Thus 
ended  the  day  of  the  17th. 

BATTLE  OF  LA  BELLE  ALLIANCE 
(WATERLOO). 

AT  break  of  day  the  Prussian  army  again 
began  to  move.  The  fourth  and  second 
corps  marched  by  St.  Lambert,  where  they 
were  to  take  a  position,  covered  by  the 
forest  near  Frischeriaont,  to  take  the  e'nemy 
in  the  rear,  when  the  moment  should  appear 
favourable.  The  first  corps  was  to  operate 
by  Ohain,  on  the  right  flank  of  the  enemy. 
The  third  corps  was  to  follow  slowly  in  order 
to  afford  succour  in  case  of  need.  The  battle 
began  about  ten  o'clock  in  the  morning. 
The  English  army  occupied  the  heights  of 
Mont  St.  Jean;  that  of  the  French  was 
on  the  '  heights  before  Planchenoit ;  the 
former  was  about  80,000  strong ;  the  enemy 
had  above  130,000.  In  a  short  time  the 
battle  became  general  along  the  whole  line. 
It  seems  that  Napoleon  had  the  design  to 
throw  the  left  wing  upon  the  centre,  and 
thus  to  effect  the  separation  of  the  English 
army  from  the  Prussian,  which  he  believed 
to  be  retreating  upon  Maestricht.  For  this 
purpose  he  had  placed  the  greatest  part  of 
liis  reserve  in  the  centre,  against  his  right 

*  The  old  Prussian  is  somewhat  garrulous  about 
nis  mishap,  and  seems  not  to  have  recollected  the 
military  etiquette  of  not  opening  too  wide  a  mouth 
on  personal  harms  in  despatches. 


wing,  and  upon  this  point  he  attacked  with 
fury.  The  English  army  fought  with  a 
valour  which  it  is  impossible  to  surpass. 
The  repeated  charges  of  the  old  guard  were 
baffled  by  the  intrepidity  of  the  Scottish 
regiments;  and  at  every  charge  the  French 
cavalry  was  overthrown  by  the  English 
cavalry.  But  the  superiority  of  the  enemy 
in  numbers  was  too  great;  Napoleon  contin- 
ually brought  forward  considerable  masses ; 
and,  with  whatever  firmness  the  English 
troops  maintained  themselves  in  their  posi- 
tion, it  was  not  possible  but  that  such  heroic 
exertions  must  have  a  limit. 

"  It  was  half-past  four  o'clock.  The  ex- 
cessive difficulties  of  the  passage  by  the 
defile  of  St.  Lambert,  had  considerably  re- 
tarded the  march  of  the  Prussian  columns, 
so  that  only  two  brigades  of  the  fourth 
corps  had  arrived  at  the  covered  position 
which  was  assigned  to  them.  The  decisive 
moment  was  come ;  there  was  not  an  instant 
to  be  lost.  The  generals  did  not  suffer  it  to 
escape.  They  resolved  immediately  to  be- 
gin the  attack  with  the  troops  which  they 
had  at  hand.  General  Bulow,  therefore, 
with  two  brigades  and  a  corps  of  cavalry,  ad- 
vanced rapidly  upon  the  rear  of  the  enemy's 
right  wing.  The  enemy  did  not  lose  his 
presence  of  mind;  he  instantly  turned  his 
reserve  against  us,  and  a  murderous  conflict 
began  on  that  side.  The  combat  remained 
long  uncertain,  while  the  battle  with  the 
English  army  still  continued  with  the  same 
violence. 

"  Towards  six  o'clock  in  the  evening  we 
received  the  news  that  general  Thielman, 
•  with  the  third  corps  was  attacked  near 
Wavre  by  a  very  considerable  corps  of  the 
enemy,  and  that  they  were  already  disput- 
ing the  possession  of  the  town.  The  field- 
marshal,  however,  did  not  suffer  himself  to 
be  disturbed  by  this  news;  it  was  on  the 
spot  where  he  was,  and  no  where  else,  that 
the  affair  was  to  be  decided.  A  conflict 
continually  supported  by  the  same  obsti- 
nacy, and  kept  up  by  fresh  troops,  could 
alone  insure  the  victory;  and  if  it  were 
obtained  here,  any  reverse  sustained  near 
Wavre  was  of  little  consequence.  The 
columns,  therefore,  continued  their  move- 
ments. It  was  half  an  hour  past  seven,  and 
the  issue  of  the  battle  was  still  uncertain. 
The  whole  of  the  fourth  corps,  and  a  part  of  | 
the  second,  under  general  Pirch,  had  suc- 
cessively come  up.  The  French  troops 
fought  with  desperate  fury ;  however,  some 
uncertainty  was  perceived  in  their  move- 
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ments,  and  it  was  observed  that  some 
pieces  of  cannon  were  retreating.  At  thi 
moment,  the  first  columns  of  general  Ziete 
arrived  on  the  points  of  attack,  near  the 
village  of  Smonhen,  on  the  enemy's  righ 
flank,  and  instantly  charged.  This  momen 
decided  the  defeat  of  the  enemy.  His  righ 
wing  was  broken  in  three  places ;  he  aban 
doned  his  positions.  Our  troops  rushet 
forward  at  the  pas  de  charge,  and  attackec 
him  on  all  sides,  while,  at  the  same  time 
the  whole  English  line  advanced. 

"Circumstances  were  extremely  favour 
able  to  the  attack  formed  by  the  Prussian 
army ;  the  ground  rose  in  an  amphitheatre 
so  that  our  artillery  could  freely  open  its  fire 
from  the  summit  of  a  great  many  heights 
which  rose  gradually  above  each  other,  anc 
in  the  intervals   of  which   the   troops   de- 
scended into  the  plain,  formed  into  brigades 
and  in  the  greatest  order ;  while  fresh  troops 
continually  unfolded  themselves,  issuing  from 
the  forest  on  the  height  behind  us.     The 
enemy,   however;   still  preserved  means  to 
retreat,  till  the  village  of  Planchenoit,  which 
he  had  on  his  rear,  and  which  was  defended 
by  the  guard,  was,  after  several  bloody  at- 
tacks, carried  by  storm.     From  that  time 
the  retreat  became  a  rout,  which  soon  spread 
throughout  the  whole  French  army,  which, 
in  its   dreadful   confusion,   hurrying   away 
everything  that  attempted  to  stop  it,  soon 
assumed  the  appearance  of  the  flight  of  an 
army  of  barbarians.     It  was  half-past  nine. 
The  field-marshal  assembled  all  the  superior 
officers,  and  gave  orders  to  send  the   last 
horse  and  the  last  man  in  pursuit  of  the 
enemy.     The  van  of  the  army  accelerated 
its  march.   The  French  being  pursued  with- 
out intermission,  were  absolutely  disorgan- 
ized.    The  causeway  presented  the  appear- 
ance   of    an   immense   shipwreck;    it   was 
covered  with  an  innumerable    quantity  of 
cannon,  caissons,  carriages,  baggage,  arms, 
and  wrecks  of  every  kind.     Those   of  the 
enemy  who  had  attempted  to  repose  for  a 
time,  and  had  not  expected  to  be  so  quickly 
pursued,  were  driven  from  more  than  nine 
bivouacs.     In  some  villages  they  attempted 
to  maintain  themselves ;  but  as  soon  as  they 
heard  the  beating   of  our   drums,    or   the 
sound  of  the  trumpets,  they  either  fled  or 
threw  themselves   into   the   houses,    where 
they  were  cut  down  or  made  prisoners.     It 
was  moonlight,  which  greatly  favoured  the 

*  These  were  the  generals  taken  by  the  Prussians  only. 

Tliis  mode  of  expression  was  a  ruse,  to  cover  the 

Prussian  design  of  claiming  the  whole  of  the  artillery. 


pursuit,  for  the  whole  march  was  but  a  con- 
tinued chase,  either  in  the  corn-fields  or  the 
houses. 

"  At  Genappe,  the  enemy  had  entrenched 
himself  with  cannon,  and  overturned  car- 
riages :  at  our  approach,  we  suddenly  heard 
in  the  town  a  great  noise  and  a  motion  of 
carriages ;  at  the  entrance  we  were  exposed 
to  a  brisk  fire  of  musketry ;  we  replied  by 
some  cannon  shot,  followed  by  a  hurrah, 
and  an  instant  after,  the  town  was  ours.  It 
was  here  that,  among  many  other  equipages, 
the  carriage  of  Napoleon  was  taken;  he  had 
just  left  it  to  mount  on  horseback,  and,  in 
his  hurry,  had  forgotten  in  it  his  sword  and 
hat.  Thus  the  affairs  continued  till  break 
of  day.  About  40,000  men,  in  the  most 
complete  disorder,  the  remains  of  the  whole 
army,  have  saved  themselves,  retreating 
through  Charleroi,  partly  without  arms,  and 
carrying  with  them  only  twenty-seven  pieces 
of  their  numerous  artillery.  The  enemy,  in 
his  flight,  had  passed  all  his  fortresses,  the 
only  defence  of  his  frontiers,  which  are  now 
passed  by  our  armies. 

"  At  three  o'clock,  Napoleon  had  dis- 
patched, from  the  field  of  battle,  a  courier 
to  Paris,  with  the  news  that  victory  was  no 
longer  doubtful :  a  few  hours  after,  he  had 
no  longer  an  army  left.  We  have  not  yet 
any  exact  account  of  the  enemy's  loss ;  it  is 
enough  to  know  that  two-thirds  of  the 
whole  were  killed,  wounded,  or  prisoners: 
among  the  latter  are  generals  Monton, 
Duhesme,  and  Compans.*  Up  to  this  time 
about  300  cannon,  and  above  500  caissons, 
are  in  our  hands. f 

"  Few  victories  have  been  so  complete  ; 
and  there  is  certainly  no  example  that  an 
army,  two  days  after  losing  a  battle,  engaged 
n  such  an  action,  and  so  gloriously  main- 
lined it.     Honour  be  to  troops  capable  of 
so  much  firmness  and  valour  !     In  the  mid- 
dle of  the  position  occupied  by  the  French 
army,   and    exactly  upon  the  height,  is  a 
arm  called  La  Belle  Alliance.     The  march 
of  all  the  Prussian  columns  was  directed 
Cowards  this  farm,  which  was  visible  from 
:very  side.    It  was  there  that  Napoleon  was 
during  the  battle;   it  was  thence  that  he 
j*ave  his  orders,  that  he  flattered  himself 
with  the  hopes  of  victory ;  and  it  was  there 
hat  his  ruin  was  decided.     There,J  too,  it 
was,  that,  by  a  happy  chance,  field-marshal 
Jlucher   and  lord  Wellington  met  in  the 

|  The  meeting  did  not  take  place  there,  but  at  a 
arm-house  called  Maison  Rouge,  or  Maison  du  Hoi, 
t  a  short  distance  behind  La  Belle  Alliance. 
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dark,  and  mutually  saluted  each  other  as 
victors. 

"  In  commemoration  of  the  alliance  which 
now  subsists  between  the  English  and  Prus- 
sian nations,  of  the  union  of  the  two  armies, 


and  their  reciprocal  confidence,  the  field- 
marshal  desired  that  this  battle  should  bear 
the  name  of  La  Belle  Alliance.* 

"  By  the  order  of  field-marshal  Blucher, 
"  GENERAL  GNEISENAC." 


SPANISH  ACCOUNT  OF  THE  BATTLE  OF  WATERLOO. 


"  LIEUTENANT-GENERAL  of  the  royal  armies, 
don  Miguel  de  Alava,  minister  plenipoten- 
tiary of  his  excellency  don  Pedro  Cevallos, 
first  secretary  of  state. 

"  Brussels,  20th  June,  1815. 

"  Most  excellent  sir, — The  short  space  of 
time  that  has  intervened  between  the  de- 
parture of  the  last  post  and  the  victory  of 
the  18th,  has  not  allowed  me  to  write  to 
your  excellency  so  diffusely  as  I  could  have 
wished ;  and  although  the  army  is,  at  this 
moment,  on  the  point  of  marching,  and  I 
also  am  going  to  set  out  for  the  Hague  to 
deliver  my  credentials,  which  I  did  not 
receive  till  this  morning ;  nevertheless,  I 
will  give  your  excellency  some  details  re- 
specting this  important  event,  which,  pos- 
sibly, bring  us  to  the  end  of  the  war  much 
sooner  than  we  had  any  reason  to  expect. 
I  informed  your  excellency,  under  date  of 
the  16th  instant,  that  Buonaparte,  march- 
ing from  Mauberge  and  Philippeville,  had 
attacked  the  Prussian  posts  on  the  Sambre, 
and  that,  after  driving  them  from  Charleroi, 
he  had  entered  that  city  on  the  15th.  On 
the  16th,  the  duke  of  Wellington  ordered 
his  army  to  assemble  on  the  point  of  Quatre 
Bras,  where  the  roads  cross  from  Namur  to 
Nivelle,  and  from  Brussels  to  Charleroi; 
and  he  himself  proceeded  to  the  same  point, 
at  seven  in  the  morning.  On  his  arrival, 
he  found  the  hereditary  prince  of  Orange, 
with  a  division  of  his  own  army,  holding  the 
enemy  in  check,  till  the  other  divisions  of 
the  army  were  collected.  By  this  time,  the 
British  division,  under  general  Picton,  had 
arrived,  with  which  the  duke  kept  up  an 
unequal  contest  with  more  than  30,000  of 
the  enemy,  without  losing  an  inch  of  ground. 
The  British  guards,  several  regiments  of  in- 
fantry, and  the  Scottish  brigade,  covered 
themselves  with 'glory  on  this  day ;  and  lord 
Wellington  told  me,  on  the  following  day, 
that  he  never  saw  his  troops  behave  better, 
during  the  number  of  years  he  had  com- 
manded them. 

"  The  French  cuirassiers  likewise  suffered 

voi,.  it.  2  o 


much  on  their  part ;  for,  confiding  in  their 
breast-plates,  they  approached  the  British 
squares  so  near,  that  they  killed  officers  of 
the  42nd  regiment  with  their  swords ;  but 
those  valiant  men,  without  flinching,  kept 
up  so  strong  a  fire,  that  the  whole  ground 
was  covered  with  the  cuirassiers  and  their 
horses.  In  the  mean  time,  the  troops  kept 
coming  up ;  and  the  night  put  an  end  to 
the  contest  in  this  quarter.  During  this 
time,  Buonaparte  was  fighting  with  the  re- 
mainder of  his  forces  against  marshal  Blu- 
cher, with  whom  he  had  commenced  a  bloody 
action  at  five  in  the  afternoon ;  from  which 
time,  till  nine  in  the  evening,  he  was  con- 
stantly repulsed  by  the  Prussians,  with  great 
loss  on  both  sides.  But,  at  that  moment, 
he  made  his  cavalry  charge  with  so  much 
vigour,  that  they  broke  the  Prussian  line  of 
infantry,  and  introduced  disorder  aud  con- 
fusion throughout. 

"  Whether  it  was  that  Buonaparte  did 
not  perceive  this  incident,  or  that  he  had 
experienced  a  great  loss ;  or,  what  is  more 
probable,  that  marshal  Blucher  had  re-estab- 
lished the  battle,  the  fact  is,  that  he  derived 
no  advantage  whatever  from  this  accident, 
and  that  he  left  him  quiet  during  the  whole 
of  the  night  of  the  16th.  Lord  Wellington, 
who,  by  the  morning  of  the  17th,  had  col- 
lected the  whole  of  his  army  in  the  position 
of  Quatre  Bras,  was  combining  his  measures 
to  attack  the  enemy,  when  he  received  a 
dispatch  from  marshal  Blucher,  participating 
to  him  the  events  of  the  preceding  day, 
together  with  the  incident  that  he  had 
snatched  the  victory  out  of  his  hands; 
adding,  that  the  loss  he  had  experienced 
was  of  such  a  nature,  that  he  was  forced  to 
retreat  to  Wavre,  on  our  left,  where  the 
corps  of  Bulow  would  unite  with  him,  and 
that  011  the  19th  he  would  be  ready  for  any- 
thing he  might  wish  to  undertake. 

"  hi  consequence  of  this,  lord  Wellington 

*  The  concoction  of  this  story  was  devised  to  favour 
the  pretension  of  the  Prussians  to  a  claim  in  the  vic- 
tory. 
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was  obliged  immediately  to  retreat,  and  this 
he  effected  iu  such  a  manner,  that  the 
enemy  did  not  dare  to  interrupt  him  in  it. 
He  took  up  a  position  on  Braine-le-Leud, 
in  front  of  the  great  wood  of  Soignies,  as  he 
had  previously  determined,  and  placed  his 
head -quarters  in  Waterloo.  I  joined  the 
army  on  that  morning,  though  I  had  re- 
ceived no  orders  to  that  effect,  because  I 
believed  that  I  should  thus  best  serve  his 
majesty,  and  at  the  same  time  fulfil  your 
excellency's  directions ;  and  this  determina- 
tion has  afforded  me  the  satisfaction  of  hav- 
ing been  present  at  the  most  important 
battle  that  has  been  fought  for  many  cen- 
turies, in  its  consequences,  its  duration,  and 
the  talents  of  the  chiefs  who  commanded  on 
both  sides,  and  because  the  peace  of  the 
world,  and  the  future  security  of  all  Europe, 
may  be  said  to  have  depended  on  its  result. 
The  position  occupied  by  his  lordship  was 
very  good ;  but  towards  the  centre,  it  had 
various  weak  points,  which  required  good 
troops  to  guard  them,  and  much  science 
and  skill  on  the  part  of  the  general-in-chief. 
These  qualifications  were,  however,  to  be 
found  in  abundance  iu  the  British  troops 
and  their  illustrious  commander;  and,  it 
may  be  asserted,  without  offence  to  any 
one,  that  to  them  both  belongs  the  chief 
part,  or  all  the  glory  of  this  memorable 
day.  On  the  right  of  the  position,  and  a 
little  in  advance,  was  a  country-house,  the 
importance  of  which  lord  Wellington  quickly 
perceived,  because,  without  it,  the  position 
could  not  be  attacked  on  that  side,  and  it 
might  therefore  be  considered  as  its  key. 

"  The  duke  confided  this  important  point 
to  three  companies  of  the  English  guards, 
under  the  command  of  lord  Saltoun,  and 
laboured,  during  the  night  of  the  17th,  in 
fortifying  it  as  well  as  possible,  covering  its 
garden,  and  a  wood  which  served  as  its 
park,  with  Nassau  troops,  as  sharp-shooters. 
At  half-past  ten,  a  movement  was  observed 
in  the  enemy's  line,  and  many  officers  were 
seen  coming  from  and  going  to  a  particular 
point,  where  there  was  a  considerable  corps 
of  infantry,  which  we  afterwards  understood 
to  be  the  imperial  guard ;  here  was  Buona- 
parte in  person,  and  from  this  point  issued 
all  the  orders.  In  the  mean  time,  the 
enemy's  masses  were  forming,  and  every- 
thing announced  the  approaching  combat, 
which  began  at  half-past  eleven,  the  enemy 
attacking  desperately  with  one  of  his  corps, 
and,  with  his  usual  shouts,  the  country 
house  on  the  right. 
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"  The  Nassau  troops  found  it  necessary 
to  abandon  their  post ;  but  the  enemy  met 
such  resistance  in  the  house,  that,  though 
they  surrounded  it  on  three  sides,  and 
attacked  it  most  desperately,  they  were 
compelled  to  desist  from  their  enterprise, 
leaving  a  great  number  of  killed  and 
wounded  on  the  spot.  Lord  Wellington 
sent  fresh  English  troops,  who  recovered 
the  wood  and  garden,  and  the  combat 
ceased,  for  the  present,  on  this  side.  The 
enemy  then  opened  a  horrible  fire  of  artil- 
lery from  more  than  200  pieces,  under  cover 
of  which  Buonaparte  made  a  general  attack, 
from  the  centre  to  the  right,  with  infantry 
and  cavalry,  in  such  numbers,  that  it  re- 
quired all  the  skill  of  his  lordship  to  post 
his  troops,  and  all  the  good  qualities  of  the 
latter,  to  resist  the  attack.  General  Picton, 
who  was  with  his  division  on  the  road  from 
Brussels  to  Charleroi,  advanced  with  the 
bayonet  to  receive  them;  but  was  unfortu- 
tunately  killed  at  the  moment  when  the 
enemy,  appalled  by  the  attitude  of  this 
division,  fired,  and  then  fled. 

"  The  English  life-guards  then  charged 
with  the  greatest  vigour,  and  the  49th  and 
105th  French  regiments  lost  their  respec- 
tive eagles  in  this  charge,  together  with 
from  2,000  to  3,000  prisoners.  A  column 
of  cavalry,  at  whose  head  were  the  cuiras- 
siers, advanced  to  charge  the  life  guards, 
and  thus  save  their  infantry,  but  the  guards 
received  them  with  the  greatest  valour,  and 
the  most  sanguinary  cavalry  fight  perhaps 
ever  witnessed,  was  the  consequence.  ^  The 
French  cuirassiers  were  completely  beaten, 
in  spite  of  their  cuirasses,  by  troops  who 
had  nothing  of  the  sort,  and  lost  one  of 
their  eagles  in  this  conflict,  which  was 
taken  by  the  heavy  English  cavalry,  called 
the  Royals. 

"  About  this  time,  accounts  came  that  the 
Prussian  corps  of  Bulow  had  arrived  at  St. 
Lambert,  and  that  prince  Blucher,  with  the 
other,  under  the  command  of  general  Thiel- 
man  (Zieten)  was  advancing,  with  all  haste, 
to  take  part  in  the  combat,  leaving  the 
other  two  in  Wavre,  which  had  suffered  so 
much  in  the  battle  of  the  16th,  in  Fleurus. 
The  arrival  of  these  troops  was  so  much  the 
more  necessary,  in  consequence  of  the  forces 
of  the  enemy  being  more  than  triple,  and 
our  loss  having  been  horrid  during  an  une- 
qual combat,  from  half-past  eleven  in  the 
morning,  till  five  in  the  afternoon. 

"  Buonaparte,  who  did  not  believe  them 
to  be  so  near,  find  who  reckoned  upon  de- 
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stroying  lord  Wellington  before  their  arrival, 
perceived  that  he  had  fruitlessly  lost  more 
than  five  hours,  and  that  in  the  critical 
position  in  which  he  would  soon  be  placed, 
there  remained  no  other  resource  but  that 
of  desperately  attacking  the  weak  part  of 
the  English  position,  and  thus,  if  possible, 
beat  the  duke  before  his  right  was  turned, 
and  attacked  by  the  Prussians.  Hencefor- 
ward, therefore,  the  whole  was  a  repetition 
of  attacks  by  cavalry  and  infantry,  sup- 
ported by  more  than  300  pieces  of  artillery, 
which  unfortunately  made  horrible  ravages 
in  our  line,  and  killed  and  wounded  officers, 
artillerists,  and  horses,  in  the  weakest  part 
of  the  position.  The  enemy,  aware  of  this 
destruction,  made  a  charge  with  the  whole 
cavalry  of  his  guard,  which  took  some  pieces 
of  cannon  that  could  not  be  withdrawn ;  but 
the  duke,  who  was  at  this  point,  charged 
them  with  three  battalions  of  English  and 
three  of  Brunswickers,  and  compelled  them 
in  a  moment  to  abandon  the  artillery, 
though  we  were  unable  to  withdraw  them 
for  want  of  horses;  nor  did  they  dare  to 
advance  to  recover  them. 

"At  last,  about  seven  in  the  evening, 
Buonaparte  made  a  last  effort,  and  putting 
himself  at  the  head  of  his  guards,  attacked 
the  above  point  of  the  English  position  with 
such  vigour,  that  he  drove  back  the  Bruns- 
wickers who  occupied  part  of  it ;  and,  for  a 
moment,  the  victory  was  undecided,  and 
even  more  than  doubtful.  The  duke,  who 
felt  that  the  moment  was  most  critical, 
spoke  to  the  Brunswick  troops  with  that 
ascendancy  which  every  great  man  possesses, 
made  them  return  to  the  charge,  and,  put- 
ting himself  at  their  head,  again  restored 
the  combat,  exposing  himself  to  every  kind 
of  personal  danger.  Fortunately,  at  this 
moment,  he  perceived  the  fire  of  marshal 
Blucher,  who  was  attacking  the  enemy's 
right  with  his  usual  impetuosity ;  and  the 
moment  of  decisive  attack  being  come,  the 
duke  put  himself  at  the  head  of  the  English 
foot-guards,  spoke  a  few  words  to  them, 
which  were  replied  to  by  a  general  'hurrah/ 
and  his  grace  himself  leading  them  on  with 
his  hat,  they  marched  at  the  point  of  the 
bayonet,  to  come  to  close  action  with  the 
imperial  guard.  But  the  latter  began  a 
retreat,  which  was  soon  converted  into  flight, 
and  the  most  complete  rout  ever  witnessed 
by  military  men.  Entire  columns,  throwing 
down  their  arms  and  cartouch-boxes,  in 
order  to  escape  the  better,  abandoned  the 
spot  on  which  they  had  been  formed,  where 


we  took  possession  of  150  pieces  of  cannon. 
The  rout  at  Vittoria  was  not  comparable  to 
this,  and  it  only  resembles  it,  inasmuch  as 
on  both  occasions,  they  lost  all  the  train  of 
artillery  and  stores  of  the  army,  as  well  as 
all  the  baggage. 

"  The  duke  followed  the  enemy  as  far  as 
Genappe,  where  he  found  the  respectable 
Blucher,  and  both  embraced  in  the  most 
cordial  manner,  on  the  royal  road  of  Char- 
leroi ;  but  finding  himself  in  the  same  point 
as  the  Prussians,  and  that  his  army  stood  in 
need  of  rest  after  so  dreadful  a  struggle,  he 
left  to  Blucher  the  charge  of  following  up 
the  enemy,  who  swore  that  he  would  not 
leave  them  a  moment  of  rest.  This  he  is 
now  doing,  and  yesterday,  at  noon,  he  had 
reached  Charleroi,  from  whence  at  night,  he 
intended  to  proceed  on  after  them.  This  is, 
in  substance,  what  has  happened  on  this 
memorable  day;  but  the  consequences  of 
this  event  are  too  visible  for  me  to  detain 
myself  in  stating  them. 

"  Buonaparte,  now  tottering  on  his 
usurped  throne,  without  money  and  with- 
out troops  to  recruit  his  armies,  lias  re- 
ceived so  mortal  a  blow,  that,  according  to 
the  report  of  the  prisoners,  no  other  resource 
is  left  him,  '  than  to  cut  his  own  throat.' 
For  this  reason,  they  say,  they  never  saw 
him  expose  his  person  so  much,  and  that  he 
seemed  to  seek  death,  in  order  not  to  sur» 
vive  a  defeat  fraught  with  such  fatal  conse- 
quences to  him.  I  told  your  excellency, 
under  date  of  the  16th,  that  his  manoeuvre 
appeared  to  me  extremely  daring  before 
such  generals  as  Blucher  and  the  duke ;  the 
event  has  fully  justified  my  prediction.  For 
this  reason,  I  conceive,  that  his  executing 
it  has  arisen  from  nothing  else  than  despe- 
ration, at  the  appearance  of  the  enormous 
troops  about  to  attack  him  on  all  quarters 
of  France,  and  in  order  to  give  one  of  his 
customary  blows  before  the  Russians  and 
Austrians  came  up. 

"  His  military  reputation  is  lost  for  ever, 
and,  on  this  occasion,  there  is  no  treason 
on  the  part  of  the  allies,  nor  bridges  blown 
up  before  their  time,  on  which  to  throw  the 
blame ;  all  the  shame  will  fall  upon  himself. 
Numerical  superiority,  superiority  of  artil- 
lery— all  was  in  his  favour;  and  his  having 
commenced  the  attack,  proves  that  he  had 
sufficient  means  to  execute  it.  In  short, 
this  talisman,  which,  like  a  charm,  had 
enchanted  French  military  men,  has  been 
dashed  to  pieces  on  this  occasion.  Buona- 
parte has  for  ever  lost  his  reputation  of 
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being  invincible;  and,  henceforward,  this 
reputation  will  be  preserved  by  an  honour- 
able man,  who,  far  from  employing  this 
glorious  title  in  disturbing  and  enslaving 
Europe,  will  convert  it  into  an  instrument 
of  her  felicity,  and  in  procuring  for  her  that 
peace  she  so  much  requires. 

"  The  loss  of  the  British  is  horrid,  and  of 
those  who  were  by  the  side  of  the  duke, 
he  and  myself  alone,  remained  untouched 
in  our  persons  and  horses.  The  duke  of 
Brunswick  was  killed  on  the  16th,  and  the 
prince  of  Orange  and  his  cousin,  the  prince 
of  Nassau,  aid-de-camp  to  the  duke  of  Wel- 
lington, received  two  balls.  The  prince  of 
Orange  distinguished  himself  extremely; 
but,  unfortunately,  although  his  wound  is 
not  dangerous,  it  will  deprive  the  army  of  j 
his  important  services  for  some  time,  and 
possibly  he  may  lose  the  use  of  his  left  arm. 
Lord  TJxbridge,  general  of  cavalry,  received 
a  wound  at  the  close  of  the  action,  which 
made  the  amputation  of  his  right  leg  neces- 
sary; an  irreparable  loss,  for  it  would  be 
difficult  to  find  another  chief  to  lead  on  the 
cavalry,  with  the  same  courage  and  skill. 
The  duke  was  unable  to  refrain  from  shed- 
ding tears,  on  witnessing  the  death  of  so 
many  brave  and  honourable  men,  and  the 
loss  of  so  many  friends  and  faithful  com- 
panions, and  nothing  but  the  importance  of 
the  triumph  can  compensate  so  considerable 


a  loss.  This  morning  he  has  proceeded  on 
to  Nivelles,  and  to-morrow  he  will  advance 
to  Mons,  from  whence  he  will  immediately 
enter  France.  The  opportunity  cannot  be 
better. 

"  I  cannot  close  this  despatch  without 
stating  to  your  excellency,  for  the  informa- 
tion of  his  majesty,  that  captain  don  Nicho- 
las de  Minuissir,  of  Doyle's  regiment,  and  of 
whom  I  before  spoke  to  your  excellency,  as 
well  as  of  his  destination  in  the  army,  con- 
ducted himself  yesterday  with  the  greatest 
valour  and  steadiness,  having  been  wounded 
when  the  Nassau  troops  were  driven  from 
the  garden,  he  rallied  them  and  made  them 
return  to  their  post.  During  the  action,  he 
had  a  horse  wounded  under  him,  and  by  his 
former  conduct,  as  well  as  by  that  of  this 
day,  he  is  worthy  of  receiving  from  his  ma- 
jesty a  proof  of  his  satisfaction.  This  officer 
is  well  known  in  the  war-office,  as  well  as  to 
general  don  Josef  de  Zayas,  who  has  duly 
appreciated  his  merits. — God  preserve  your 
excellency  many  years,  &c.  &c. 

(Signed)  "  MIGUEL  DE  ALA VA. 

"  P.S.  The  number  of  prisoners  cannot 
be  stated,  for  they  are  bringing  in  great 
numbers  every  moment.  There  are  many 
generals  among  the  prisoners ;  among  whom 
are  the  count  de  Lobau,  aid-de-camp  to 
Buonaparte,  and  Cambrone,  who  accompa- 
nied him  to  Elba." 


MARSHAL  NEY'S  ACCOUNT  OF  THE  BATTLE  OF  WATERLOO. 


NET'S  account  of  the  transactions  of  the 
18th  was  dragged  from  him  in  consequence, 
as  he  himself  says,  "  of  the  most  false  and 
defamatory  reports  which  had  been  spread- 
ing for  some  days  in  the  public  mind." 
This  was  in  allusion  to  Napoleon's  account 
of  the  battle,  which  will  be  found  in  another 
place,  where  he  attempted  to  throw  the 
blame  of  the  loss  of  that  event  on  his  unfor- 
tunate general.  The  marshal  proceeds  to 
state  : — 

"On  the  18th,  the  battle  began  at  one 
o'clock,  and  though  the  bulletin,  which 
details  it,  makes  no  mention  of  me,  it  is 
not  necessary  for  me  to  mention  that  I  was 
engaged  in  it.  Lieutenant-general  count 
Drouot  has  already  spoken  of  that  battle, 
in  the  house  of  peers.  His  narration  is 
accurate,  with  the  exception  of  some  im- 
portant facts  which  he  has  passed  over  in 
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silence,  or  of  which  he  was  ignorant,  and 
which  it  is  now  my  duty  to  declare.  About 
seven  o'clock  in  the  evening,  after  the  most 
frightful  carnage  which  I  have  ever  witnessed, 
general  Labedoyere  came  to  me  with  a 
message  from  the  emperor,  that  marshal 
Grouchy  had  arrived  on  our  right,  and 
attacked  the  left  of  the  English  and  Prus- 
sians united.  This  general  officer,  in  riding 
along  the  lines,  spread  this  intelligence 
among  the  soldiers,  whose  courage  and 
devotion  remained  unshaken,  and  who  gave 
new  proofs  of  them  at  that  moment,  in 
spite  of  the  fatigue  which  they  experienced. 
Immediately  after,  what  was  my  astonish- 
ment, I  should  rather  say  indignation,  when 
I  learned,  that  so  far  from  marshal  Grouchy 
having  arrived  to  support  us,  as  the  whole 
army  had  been  assured,  between  forty  and 
fifty  thousand  Prussians  attacked  our  ex- 
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treme  right,  and  forced  it  to  retire.  Whether 
the  emperor  was  deceived  as  to  the  time 
when  the  marshal  could  support  him.  or 
whether  the  march  of  the  marshal  \vas  re- 
tarded by  the  efforts  of  the  enemy,  longer 
than  was  calculated  upon,  the  fact  is,  that 
at  the  moment  when  his  arrival  was  an- 
nounced to  us,  he  was  only  at  Wavre  upon 
the  Dyle,  which  to  us  was  the  same  as  if 
he  had  been  a  hundred  leagues  from  the 
field  of  battle. 

"A  short  time  afterwards,  I  saw  four 
regiments  of  the  middle  guard,  conducted 
by  the  emperor,  arriving.  With  these 
troops,  he  wished  to  renew  the  attack,  and 
to  penetrate  the  centre  of  the  enemy.  He 
ordered  me  to  lead  them  on ;  generals,  offi- 
cers, and  soldiers  all  displayed  the  greatest 
intrepidity ;  but  this  body  of  troops  was  too 
weak  to  resist,  for  a  long  time,  the  forces 
opposed  to  it  by  the  enemy,  and  it  was 
soon  necessary  to  renounce  the  hope  which 
this  attack  had,  for  a  few  moments,  in- 
spired. General  Friant  had  been  struck 
with  a  ball  by  my  side,  and  I  myself  had 
my  horse  killed,  and  fell  under  it.  The 
brave  men  who  will  return  from  this  ter- 
rible battle  will,  I  hope,  do  me  the  justice  to 
say  that  they  saw  me  on  foot  with  sword  in 
hand  during  the  whole  of  the  evening,  and 
that  I  only  quitted  the  scene  of  carnage 
among  the  last,  and  at  the  moment  when 
retreat  could  no  longer  be  prevented.  At 
the  same  time,  the  Prussians  continued  their 
offensive  movements,  and  our  right  sensibly 
retired;  the  English  advanced  in  their 
turn.  There  remained  to  us  still  four 
squares  of  the  old  guard  to  protect  the 
retreat.  These  brave  grenadiers,  the  choice 
of  the  army,  forced  successively  to  retire, 
yielded  ground  foot  by  foot,  till  overwhelmed 
by  numbers,  they  were  almost  annihilated. 
From  that  moment,  a  retrograde  move- 
ment was  declared,  and  the  army  formed 
nothing  but  a  confused  mass.  There  was 
not,  however,  a  total  rout,  nor  the  cry 
of  sauve  qui  pent,  as  has  been  calumni- 
ously  stated  in  the  bulletin.  As  for  myself, 
constantly  in  the  rear-guard,  which  I  fol- 
lowed on  foot,  having  all  my  horses  killed, 
worn  out  with  fatigue,  covered  with  con- 
tusions, and  having  no  longer  strength  to 
march,  1  owe  my  life  to  a  corporal,  who 
supported  me  on  the  road,  and  did  not 
abandon  me  during  the  retreat.  At  eleven 
at  night  I  found  lieutenant-general  Lefebvre 
Desnouettes;  and  one  of  his  officers,  major 
Schmidt,  had  the  generosity  to  give  me 


the  only  horse  that  remained  to  him.  In 
this  manner  I  arrived  at  Marchienne-au- 
Pont  at  four  o'clock  in  the  morning,  alone, 
without  any  officers  of  my  staff,  ignorant 
of  what  had  become  of  the  emperor,  who, 
before  the  end  of  the  battle,  had  entirely 
disappeared,  and  who,  I  was  allowed  to 
believe,  might  be  either  killed  or  taken 
prisoner.  General  Pamphele  Lacroix,  chief 
of  the  staff  of  the  second  corps,  whom  I 
found  in  this  city,  having  told  me  that  the 
emperor  was  at  Charleroi,  I  was  led  to 
suppose  that  his  majesty  was  going  to  put 
himself  at  the  head  of  marshal  Grouchy's 
corps,  to  cover  the  Sambre,  and  to  facilitate 
to  the  troops  the  means  of  rallying  towards 
Avesnes,  and,  with  this  persuasion,  I  went 
to  Beaumont ;  but  parties  of  cavalry  follow- 
ing on  too  near,  and  having  already  inter- 
cepted the  roads  of  Mauberge  and  Philippe- 
ville,  I  became  sensible  of  the  total  impossi- 
bility of  arresting  a  single  soldier  on  that 
point  to  oppose  the  progress  of  the  victori- 
ous enemy.  I  continued  my  march  upon 
Avesnes,  where  I  could  obtain  no  intelli- 
gence of  what  had  become  of  the  em- 
peror. 

"In  this  state  of  matters,  having  no 
knowledge  of  his  majesty  nor  of  the  major- 
general,  confusion  increasing  every  moment, 
and,  with  the  exception  of  some  fragments 
of  regiments  of  the  guard  and  of  the  line, 
every  one  following  his  own  inclination,  I 
determined  immediately  to  go  to  Paris  by 
St.  Quentin,  to  disclose,  as  quickly  as  pos- 
sible, the  true  state  of  affairs  to  the  minister 
of  war,  that  he  might  send  to  the  army 
some  fresh  troops,  and  take  the  measures 
which  circumstances  rendered  necessary. 
At  my  arrival  at  Bourget,  three  leagues 
from  Paris,  I  learned  that  the  emperor 
had  passed  there  at  nine  o'clock  in  the 
morning. 

"Such,  M.  le  due,  is  a  history  of  the 
calamitous  campaign.  Now  I  ask  those 
who  have  survived  this  fine  and  numerous 
army,  how  I  can  be  accused  of  the  disasters 
of  which  it  has  been  the  victim,  and  of 
which  your  military  annals  furnish  no  ex- 
ample. I  have,  it  is  said,  betrayed  my 
my  country — I  who,  to  serve  it,  have  shown 
a  zeal  which  I  perhaps  have  carried  to 
an  extravagant  height:  but  this  calumny 
is  supported  by  no  fact,  by  no  circumstance. 
But  how  can  these  odious  reports,  which 
spread  with  frightful  rapidity,  be  arrested? 
If,  in  the  researches  which  I  could  make 
on  this  subject,  I  did  not  fear  almost  as 
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much  to  discover  as  to  be  ignorant  of  the 
truth,  I  should  say,  that  all  was  a  tendency 
to  convince  that  I  have  been  unworthily 
deceived,  and  that  it  is  attempted  to  cover, 
with  the  pretence  of  treason,  the  faults 
arid  extravagances  of  this  campaign ;  faults 
which  have  not  been  avowed  in  the  bulletins 
that  have  appeared,  and  against  which  I 


have  in  vain  raised  that  voice  of  truth 
which  I  will  yet  cause  to  resound  in  the 
house  of  peers.  I  expect,  from  the  candour 
of  your  excellency,  and  from  your  indul- 
gence to  me,  you  will  cause  this  letter  to 
be  inserted  in  the  Journal,  and  give  it  the 
greatest  possible  publicity. 

"  MARSHAL  PRINCE  OF  MOSKWA." 


WAS  THE  DUKE  OF  WELLINGTON  SURPRISED  AT  WATERLOO  ? 


WE   have   now  laid  before   the   reader  an 
accurate  and  full  account  of  the  great  battle 
of  Waterloo;    and  in  doing   so  have  con- 
sulted   every   authority   on  the  subject   to 
which  access  could  be  obtained.     We  have 
also  given  the  despatches  and  accounts,  in 
e.rtenso,  of  foreigners  as  well  as  of  the  duke 
and  his   officers,  in  order  that   the   whole 
might  be  fairly  exhibited.    The  great  impor- 
tance of  this  battle — its  being  the  imme- 
diate cause  of  the  overthrow  of  Napoleon 
Buonaparte  and  the  restoration  of  the  peace 
of  Europe — as  well  as  its  having  been  the  j 
subject  of  unbounded  criticism,  both  in  this 
country  and  throughout  the   continent  of 
Europe,    entitle    it   to    this    consideration. 
French  writers,  as  might  be  expected,  have 
laboured   to   show,    that   at   the    battle    of 
Waterloo    they   were    not    defeated ;    and 
some  of  them  have  even  claimed  the  vic- 
tory, and  pronounced  Wellington  110  gen- 
eral, because,  being  defeated,  he  had  not 
the   sense   to  run   away.      A   writer   in    a 
French   paper,    the    Constitutionnel,   in   an 
article  on  the  duke's  death,  and  which  was 
marked  by  no  unfriendly  spirit,  had  the  fol- 
lowing : — "  Public  opinion  is  already  formed 
on  the  battle  of  Waterloo,  as  glorious  for 
our   arms   as  it   was   unfortunate    for   our 
policy.     The  most  competent  judges   have 
admitted  that  the  dispositions  of  Napoleon 
must  have  infallibly  succeeded ;  that  victory 
was   on  our   side  until  the  arrival  of  the 
Prussians ;  and  that  the  duke  of  Wellington 
had  committed  an  enormous  fault  in  placing 
his  army  in  such  a  position  that  it  could  not 
retreat.     Let  us,  however,  be  just  to  every 
one.     The  fault  of  lord  Wellington  power- 
fully served  his  cause.     In  placing  his  sol- 
diers  in   such   a   manner   that   they   must 
either   conquer   or  be   destroyed,   he    gave 
additional   force   to    that   justly   renowned 
solidity  of  the  English  troops." 

Another  favourite  mode  with  French  wri- 
ters  of  accounting   for    their   disasters   at 
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Waterloo  has  been  by  misrepresenting  the 
nature  of  marshal  Grouchy's  movements  on 
that  eventful  day,  and  unduly  magnifying 
what  would  have  occurred  had  Grouchy  dis- 
obeyed his  orders  and  fallen  back  on  the 
main  army  of  Napoleon.  Now  every  person 
is  able  to  estimate  the  value  of  an  if;  but  in 
considering  this  question,  it  is  necessary  to 
bear  in  mind  that  marshal  Grouchy  had 
quite  enough  of  business  on  his  hands  to 
keep  the  Prussians  in  check;  and  had  he 
attempted  to  take  the  step  which  he  has 
been  abused  for  not  taking,  viz.,  disobeying 
his  orders,  and  bringing  up  his  32,000 
troops  to  the  assistance  of  Napoleon  before 
the  afternoon  of  the  18th,  he  would  have 
found  the  Prussians,  under  Thielman,  pres- 
sing close  upon  him  to  the  number  of 
35,000.  The  Prussian  general  had  strict 
orders  to  follow  Grouchy  closely;  and  the 
French  could  not  possibly  have  sustained 
any  advantage  from  the  arrival  of  that  gen- 
eral on  the  field  of  Waterloo,  if  the  corps 
under  Thielman  had  arrived  at  the  same 
time.  The  fact  is,  the  one  corps  counter- 
balanced the  other ;  and  no  matter  whether 
on  the  field  of  Waterloo  or  at  Wavres,  the 
Prussians  would  have  given  Grouchy  full 
employment  to  keep  them  in  check.  Grou- 
chy was  fully  matched  by  Thielman  at 
Wavres,  and  it  would  have  been  an  absolute 
impossibility  for  him  to  have  joined  Napo- 
leon without  the  Prussians  simultaneously 
reinforcing  Wellington.  In  addition  to  this, 
Grouchy  obeyed  his  orders,  and  if  he  did 
wrong,  the  onus  of  his  acts  rests  with 
Napoleon,  who  gave  him  these  orders. 

Another  attempt  has  been  made  to  de- 
prive the  victor  of  this  well-fought  field  of 
the  laurels  which  should  adorn  his  brow,  by 
his  allies;  and  foremost  among  these  are 
the  Prussians.  The  reader  will  have  ob- 
served, in  perusing  the  Prussian  despatch 
detailing  the  events  of  the  18th  of  June, 
that  it  is  there  called  the  battle  of  La  Belle 
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Alliance,  and  the  fiery  old  marshal  Forwards 
very  frequently  makes  use  of  the  pronoun 
we,  and  very  slyly  appropriates  a  consider- 
able share  of  the  gloire  attendant  on  the 
victory.  In  the  same  spirit  the  marshal 
wrote  the  following  note  to  his  wife  on 
the  19th  :— 

"  My  dear  wife, — You  well  know  what  I 
promised  you,  and  I  have  kept  my  word. 
Superiority  of  numbers  forced  me  to  give 
way  on  the  17th,  but  on  the  18th,  in  con- 
junction with  my  friend  Wellington,  /  put 
an  end  at  once  to  Buonaparte's  dancing  \" 

Now  this  is  about  as  cool  an  appropriation 
of  a  victory  gained  by  another  as  can  well 
be  conceived. 

It  is  admitted  on  all  hands,  that  even  if 
the  Prussians  had  not  appeared  on  the  field 
in  force  at  the  time  they  did,  viz.,  at  half- 
past  seven,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the 
French  would  have  been  repulsed;  indeed, 
their  last  attack  was  so,  "  and  their  old 
guard  routed  before  Blucher's  standards 
were  seen  in  the  wood  issuing  from  St. 
Lambert,  or  the  Prussians  had  taken  any 
part  further  than  in  drawing  off  the  11,000 
of  the  guard  to  Planchenoit,  from  the  fight, 
by  Bulow's  vigorous  attack  at  four  o'clock. 
The  victory,  however,  would  have  been  in- 
complete, and  probably  little  more  than  a 
bloody  repulse,  without  their  co-operation ; 
and  possibly  the  superiority  of  the  French, 
if  there  had  been  no  other  army  in  the  field, 
might  have  enabled  Napoleon  to  compel  the 
British  to  retreat,  by  menacing  their  flank 
next  day,  as  he  did  that  of  the  Russians 
after  the  terrible  fight  of  Borodino.  It  was 
unquestionably  the  arrival  of  the  Prussians 
which  rendered  the  victory  complete,  and 
converted  a  bloody  repulse  into  a  total  over- 
throw ;  and  probably,  but  for  the  prospect  of 
their  co-operation,  Wellington  would  never, 
with  a  force  so  inferior  in  military  strength, 
have  hazarded  the  risk  of  so  dreadful  a  con- 
flict."* 

Another,  and  by  far  the  most  important 
mis-statement  in  reference  to  this  great 
event  is,  that  the  duke  of  Wellington  was 
surprised  by  his  able  antagonist,  and  that  his 
measures  were  characterised  by  haste  and 
imperfection.  This  has  been  advanced  not 
only  by  foreigners,  but  has  also  been  put 
forth  by  a  writer  of  considerable  authority 
among  his  own  countrymen — the  author  of 
the  History  of  Europe  who  states  the  accusa- 
tion thus : — 

"  In  the  first  place,  it  is  evident,  what- 
*  Alison. 


ever  the  English  writers  may  say  to  the 
contrary,  that  both  Blucher  and  the  duke 
of  Wellington  were  surprised  by  Napoleon's 
invasion  of  Belgium  on  the  15th  of  June ; 
and  it  is  impossible  to  hold  either  of  them 
entirely  blameless  for  that  circumstance. 
It  has  been  already  seen  from  the  duke's 
despatches,  that  on  the  9th  of  June,  that  is, 
six  days  before  the  invasion  took  place,  he 
was  aware  that  Napoleon  was  collecting  a 
great  force  on  the  frontier,  and  that  hos- 
tilities might  immediately  be  expected.  Why, 
then,  were  the  two  armies  not  immediately 
concentrated,  and  placed  in  such  a  situation 
that  they  might  mutually,  if  attacked,  lend 
each  other  the  necessary  assistance  ?  Their 
united  force  was  full  190,000  effective  men ; 
while  Napoleon's  was  not  more  than  120,000, 
or,  at  the  utmost,  140,000.  Why,  then,  was 
Blucher  attacked  unawares  and  isolated  at 
Ligny,  and  the  British  infantry,  unsup- 
ported either  by  cavalry  or  artillery,  ex- 
posed to  the  attack  of  a  superior  force  of 
French,  composed  of  all  the  three  arms,  at 
Quatre  Bras.  It  is  in  vain  to  say  that  they 
could  not  provide  for  their  troops  if  they 
had  been  concentrated,  and  that  it  was 
necessary  to  watch  every  bye-road  which 
led  to  Brussels.  Men  do  not  eat  more  when 
drawn  together,  than  when  scattered  over  a 
hundred  miles  of  country.  Marlborough 
and  Eugene  had  long  ago  maintained  armies 
of  100,000  men  for  months  together  in 
Flanders  ;  and  Blucher  and  Wellington  had 
no  difficulty  in  feeding  170,000  men  drawn 
close  together  after  the  campaign  did  com- 
mence. It  is  not  by  a  cordon  of  troops 
scattered  over  a  hundred  miles,  that  the 
attack  of  120,000  French  is  to  be  arrested. 
If  the  British  army  had  from  the  first  been 
concentrated  at  Waterloo,  and  Blucher  near 
Wavres,  Napoleon  would  never  have  ven- 
tured to  pass  them  on  any  road,  however 
unguarded.  Those  who,  in  their  anxiety  to 
uphold  the  English  general  from  the  charge 
of  having  been  assailed  unawares,  assert 
that  he  was  not  taken  by  surprise  in  the 
outset  of  the  Waterloo  campaign,  do  not 
perceive  that  in  so  doing  they  bring  against 
him  the  much  more  serious  charge  of  having 
so  disposed  his  troops,  when  he  knew  they 
were  about  to  be  assailed,  that  infantry 
alone,  without  either  cavalry  or  artillery, 
were  exposed  to  the  attack  of  infantry, 
cavalry,  and  artillery,  in  superior  numbers, 
contrary  not  only  to  the  plainest  rules  of 
the  military  art,  but  of  common  sense  on 
the  subject." 
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Now  let  us  examine  this  matter,  and  see 
if  the  eloquent  historian  just  quoted  has 
sufficient  grounds  to  bear  him  out  in  the 
view  which  he  has  taken  of  this  important 
question. 

The  duke,  as  we  have  already  stated  in 
an  earlier  part  of  this  work,  commanded  at 
this  time  an  army  greatly  inferior  to  that 
which,  in  the  peninsula,  he  had  so  frequently 
led  to  victory.  He  had  not  confidence  in 
it,  as  he  stated  in  several  of  his  letters  and 
despatches ;  and  in  consequence  of  this  he 
gave  up  the  intention  of  invading  France, 
which  he  at  one  time  had  in  contemplation. 
So  early  as  the  middle  of  April  the  duke 
foresaw  that  such  a  movement  could  not  be 
safely  made,  and  that  in  the  coming  hos- 
tilities the  initiative  must  rest  with  Napo- 
leon. Convinced  of  this,  the  duty  of  the 
duke  plainly  was  to  be  prepared  at  all  vul- 
nerable points,  the  importance  of  which 
might  attract  the  notice  of  the  enemy  ;  and 
so  to  dispose  his  troops  that  when  the  point 
of  attack  was  indicated  by  his  great  oppo- 
nent, he  might  be  able  to  move  his  support- 
ing columns  so  as  best  to  arrest  the  threat- 
ened danger.  Now,  this  is  exactly  what  he 
did.  That  he  foresaw  the  period  about 
which  the  attack  was  likely  to  be  made,  is 
proved  by  his  letters  to  Schwartzenberg  and 
sir  Henry  Wellesley,  bearing  date  the  2nd 
of  June.  In  these  he  mentions  the  16th  as 
the  day  on  which  he  expected  to  begin  his 
active  operations.  This  does  not  look  very 
much  like  surprise.  It  must  also  be  borne 
in  mind  that  all  his  movements  necessarily 
had  reference  to  the  German  and  Kussian 
troops  who  were  on  their  march  to  the 
theatre  of  action,  as  well  as  to  the  enemy  in 
his  front.  A  single  false  movement  might 
have  compromised  his  communications  with 
these  troops,  and  would  have  been  fatal  to 
their  combined  action.  The  duke  had  even 
examined  the  field  of  Waterloo,  and  had  it 
surveyed  some  weeks  before  the  contest  took 
place,  and  had  decided  that  it  -was  the 
ground  on  which  a  battle  could  be  advan- 
tageously fought.  Now,  with  all  due  "res- 
pect for  sir  A.  Alison,  this  looks  more  like 
prudent  foresight  and  precaution  than  being 
taken  by  surprise.  It  would  surely  be  to 
ask  too  much,  to  demand  that  Wellington 
should  have  been  able  to  divine  before  his 
antagonist  had  even  taken  the  field  whether 
Napoleon  would  make  his  principal  attack 
by  the  way  of  Charleroi  or  by  the  way  of 
Mons.  He  had  done  all  that  prudent  fore- 
sight or  eminent  military  skill  could  dic- 
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tate.  He  had  predetermined,  on  excellent 
grounds,  that  the  principal  contest  should 
take  place  in  the  front  rather  than  in  the 
rear  of  Brussels.  The  field  was  marked 
where  the  battle  was  to  be  fought ;  the  day 
was  indicated  when  hostilities  were  likely  to 
commence.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that 
Buonaparte  had  scanned  with  his  eagle  eye 
the  vulnerable  points  along  the  British  line; 
and  had  not  the  duke's  position  been 
strongly  taken  on  the  right,  Mons  and  not 
Charleroi  might  have  been  his  first  object. 
Whenever  the  duke  was  made  aware  that 
the  Prussian  right  was  seriously  attacked, 
he  issued  the  orders  which  brought  his 
troops  into  the  various  positions  where  they 
might  be  of  most  avail,  and  prepared,  in 
case  the  Prussians  should  be  defeated,  to 
retire  upon  Waterloo.  Having  despatched 
his  necessary  orders,  he  then  rode  to  Ligny, 
saw  Blucher  on  the  morning  of  the  16th, 
and  then  arranged  with  him  that  in  case  of 
defeat  he  should  fall  back  upon  Wavres,  and 
be  ready  on  the  next  day  to  move  in  the 
direction  of  "Waterloo.  By  this  wise  ar- 
rangement, the  object  of  Napoleon's  attack 
on  the  Prussians — the  cutting  oft'  their  com- 
munications with  the  British — was  defeated ; 
for,  on  the  morning  of  the  18th,  the  Prus- 
sians were  on  the  road  to  act  on  the  precon- 
certed plan  of  Wellington  ;  and,  but  for  the 
state  of  the  roads,  would  have  formed  their 
junction  with  the  British  long  before  they 
did.  Was  there  ever  a  case  in  which  sucb 
well-arranged  plans  were  denominated  a 
surprise?  The  only  point  that  the  author 
of  the  History  of  Europe  really  makes  out 
is,  that  at  Quatre  Bras  some  of  our  infantry 
arrived  on  the  field  without  the  proper  sup- 
port of  cavalry.  Such  undoubtedly  was  the 
case  ;  and  nobly  did  that  infantry  maintain 
their  position  on  that  glorious  day,  although 
unsupported  by  that  important  arm.  But 
can  a  historian  find  no  other  reason  to  as- 
sign for  this  than  a  surprise  or  an  over- 
sight ?  Is  it  not  possible  that  there  may  be 
in  existence  memoranda,  yet  unpublished, 
which  may  throw  light  upon  this  point;  or 
is  it  not  possible  that  there  might  be  some 
delay  in  the  delivery,  or  in  the  execution, 
though  none  in  the  issue  of  the  duke's 
orders?  There  are  many  casualties  which 
might  occur  quite  sufficient  to  account  for 
the  non-arrival  of  the  cavalry  at  the  exact 
moment  of  time ;  and  to  ground  upon  a 
circumstance  such  as  this  a  charge  which 
affects  the  first  military  reputation  of  the 
age  is  certainly  reprehensible  in  the  extreme 
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The  statement  that  it  was  through  the 
deception  practised  upon  him  by  that  arch- 
knave  Fouche,  that  the  duke  was  led  astray 
or  surprised,  is  even  more  insulting  than  the 
imputation  itself  is  injurious.  Upon  this 
point  we  cannot  do  better  than  lay  before 
the  reader  the  indignant  remarks  of  an  able 
writer  in  one  of  our  most  talented  Reviews. 

"  To  suppose  that  Buonaparte  would  have 
entrusted  such  a  villain  with  his  most  secret 
resolves  respecting  the  commencement  of 
the  campaign  (a  wretch  whom,  shortly  be- 
fore he  set  out  from  Paris,  he  was  upon  the 
point  of  handing  over  to  the  executioner)  is 
greatly  to  under- rate  the  military  prudence 
of  that  extraordinary  man;  and  to  suppose 
that  the  duke  would  have  depended  on  him 
for  correct  information  upon  such  a  subject, 
is  to  impute  to  him  a  degree  of  folly,  which 
would  have  utterly  unfitted  him  for  any 
command,  and  for  which,  assuredly,  his 
whole  previous  history  does  not  furnish  any 
warrant.  The  plain  fact  is,  and  sir  A.  Ali- 
son might  have  learned  it  from  the  duke's 
despatches,  that  he  had  no  communication 
with  Fouche  whatsoever;  that  he  waited  for 
no  information  which  should  come  through 
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so  polluted  a  source ;  and  that  his  arrange- 
ments were  made,  and  his  final  measures 
taken,  with  reference  solely  to  the  great 
military  and  political  considerations  which 
should  be  uppermost  in  his  mind.  And 
they  were  guided  by  a  wisdom  and  executed 
with  a  promptitude  and  vigour,  which,  not- 
withstanding accidents  over  which  he  could 
have  no  control,  left  nothing  to  be  desired 
for  the  successful  prosecution  of  a  contest  in 
the  issue  of  which,  it  is  scarcely  asserting  too 
much  to  say  that  the  interests  of  humanity 
were  more  involved  than  in  any  other  that 
had  taken  place  from  the  commencement  of 
the  world.  No.  Had  Sir  A.  Alison  been  there 
Fouche  might  have  made  a  fool  of  him.  He 
may  rest  assured  that  that  wily  intriguer  did 
not  make  a  fool  of  the  duke  of  Wellington. 
Admitting  that  with  Buonaparte  rested  the 
initiative  in  the  coming  contest,  what  was  the 
duty  of  the  noble  duke  ?  Was  it  not  so  to  dis- 
pose his  troops  as  that  an  effective  observa- 
tion might  be  made  of  all  points  upon  which 
he  might  be  menaced  ?  This  included  the 
space  between  Charleroi  and  Mons,  and 
there  would  have  been  advantages  both 
military  and  political  from  striking  a  suc- 
cessful blow  against  the  English,  by  which 
they  might  be  separated  from  their  naval 
resources,  and  by  which  the  personal  safety 
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of  Louis  XVIII.  and  the  French  court  might 
be  comprised,  which  would  not  have  at- 
tended an  attack  upon  the  Prussians,  even 
supposing  them  to  be  never  so  completely 
defeated.  It  is  therefore  not  improbable 
that  the  noble  duke  looked  to  Mons  as  the 
point  upon  which  Napoleon  would  advance, 
and  that  he  took  care  to  be  more  ready  for 
him  there  than  he  was  in  any  other  quarter ; 
while  yet  his  arrangements  were  such  that 
his  troops  could  be  rapidly  moved  to  any 
other  point  which  might  be  really  menaced, 
so  as  to  be  in  the  field  of  battle  when  they 
were  required.  The  cavalry  were  concen- 
tred in  and  about  Grammoiit,  a  position  in 
which  they  were  well  in  hand,  supposing 
the  attack  to  be  made  by  way  of  Mons. 
Had  they  been  at  Nivelle,  as  matters  actu- 
ally occurred,  it  would,  no  doubt,  have  been 
more  convenient.  And  this  very  circum- 
stance may  have  been  the  cause  why  the 
French  emperor  directed  his  force,  in  the 
first  instance,  against  the  Prussians,  and 
where  he  was  least  expected.  But  could 
that  be  called  a  surprise  ?  Assuredly  not. 
The  more  probable  danger  was  not  only 
foreseen  but  prevented ;  and  the  troops 
were  rapidly  put  in  motion  to  meet  the 
new  contingency,  so  as  effectually  to  baffle 
the  efforts  of  the  enemy.  It  is  true  the 
cavalry  did  not  arrive  at  Qnatre  Bras  quite 
so  seasonably  as  could  be  desired ;  but  that 
is  a  casualty  which  might  be  accounted  for 
by  any  one  of  twenty  accidents  which,  in  the 
tumult  of  such  a  busy  time,  might  well  have 
occurred  to  mar  the  best-conceived  arrange- 
ments. We  know  that  it  was  an  accident 
alone  which  prevented  Bulow  being  present 
with  Blucher  at  the  battle  of  Ligny,  of 
which,  had  he  taken  his  expected  part  in  it, 
the  result  would  in  all  probability  have  been 
very  different.  We  are  told  by  authority, 
that  all  the  memoranda  connected  with  the 
orders  of  the  15th,  and  the  movements  of 
the  16th,  are  not  yet  before  the  public;  so 
that  we  are  at  present  unable  to  judge  why 
it  was,  or  whose  fault  it  was,  that  the  cav- 
alry were  not  earlier  at  the  scene  of  action 
at  Quatre  Bras." 

With  this  extract  we  shall  close  the  chap- 
ter; and  we  think  it  must  now  appear 
evident  to  the  reader,  from  what  has  been 
stated,  that  the  duke  was  not  beaten  by  the 
French  at  Waterloo — that  the  battle  was  not 
gained  by  the  Prussians — and  that  the  hero 
of  a  hundred  fights  was  not  surprised  by 
Napoleon  Buonaparte. 
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THE  SECOND  INVASION  OF  FRANCE. 


ON  the  field  of  the  battle,  it  was  arranged 
by  the  chiefs  of  the  two  armies,  that  the 
Prussians  should  pursue  the  fleeing  enemy 
by  Charleroi,  towards  Avesnes  and  Laon ; 
and  that  the  Anglo-allies  should  advance 
by  Nivelles  and  Binch  towards  Peronne. 
At  break  of  day,  on  the  19th,  only  a  few 
brief  hours  after  having  gained  one  of 
the  most  decisive  and  memorable  battles 
recorded  in  military  annals,  the  Anglo- 
allied  army  broke  up  its  bivouac,  and  in 
columns  of  march  advanced  on  Nivelles, 
which,  together  with  the  neighbouring 
villages,  it  occupied  for  the  ensuing  night. 
On  the  20th,  the  duke  issued  the  following 
general  order,  dated  Nivelles,  20th  June, 
18]  5:— 

"  As  the  army  is  about  to  enter  the 
French  territory,  the  troops  of  the  nations 
at  present  under  the  command  of  field- 
marshal  the  duke  of  Wellington  are  desired 
to  recollect  that  their  respective  sovereigns 
are  in  alliance  with  his  majesty  the  king 
of  France,  and  that  France,  therefore, 
should  be  treated  as  a  friendly  country. 
It  is,  therefore,  required,  that  nothing 
should  be  taken,  either  by  officers  or  sol- 
diers, for  which  payment  is  not  made. 
The  commissaries  of  the  army  will  pro- 
vide for  the  wants  of  the  troops  in  the 
usual  manner;  and  it  is  not  permitted, 
either  to  officers  or  soldiers,  to  extort  con- 
tributions. The  commissaries  will  be  au- 
thorised, either  by  the  field-marshal  or  by 
the  generals  who  command  the  troops  of 
the  respective  nations,  in  cases  where  their 
surnames  are  not  supplied  by  an  English 
commissary,  to  make  the  proper  requisitions, 
for  which  regular  receipts  will  be  given; 
and  it  must  be  strictly  understood  that  they 
will  themselves  be  held  responsible  for  what- 
ever they  obtain  in  way  of  requisition  from 
the  inhabitants  of  France,  in  the  same 
manner  in  which  they  would  be  esteemed 
accountable  for  purchases  made  by  their 
own  government  in  the  several  divisions  to 
which  they  belong. 

"  2.  The  field-marshal  takes  this  oppor- 
tunity of  returning  to  his  army  his  thanks 
for  their  conduct  in  the  glorious  action 
fought  on  the  18th  instant ;  and  he  will  not 
fail  to  report  his  sense  of  their  conduct  in 
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the  terms  which  it  deserves  to  their  several 
sovereigns.  WELLINGTON." 

At  the  same  time,  for  the  preservation  of 
order,  the  duke  appointed  a  military  police, 
consisting  of  three  of  the  most  trustworthy 
soldiers  of  each  brigade ;  and  to  enforce 
the  observance  of  the  same  order  among 
the  foreign  troops  under  his  command,  he 
wrote  to  the  Belgian  generals,  that  he 
would  hold  the  officers  of  corps  personally 
responsible  for  all  pillage  and  misconduct 
by  the  troops  under  their  command.  But 
notwithstanding  the  precautions  taken  to 
conciliate  the  good  opinion  of  the  inhabi- 
tants along  the  line  of  march,  by  the  en- 
forcement of  good  conduct  on  the  part  of 
the  troops,  the  Belgians,  plundered  on 
all  sides,  and  even  rescued  their  offending 
countrymen  who  were  in  the  hands  of  the 
gensdarmerie  which  the  duke  had  formed 
for  the  police  of  the  army.  Two  of  their 
officers  having  participated  in  and  actually 
encouraged  their  men  in  their  misconduct, 
the  duke  desired  the  general  officer  in  com- 
mand of  that  part  of  the  Belgian  force  to 
which  those  officers  belonged  to  put  in  force 
his  order  of  the  20th  of  J  une ;  and  at  the 
same  time  he  ordered  the  two  officers  to  be 

Iut  under  arrest,  and  sent  to  the  Hague,  to 
e  disposed  of  by  the  king  of  the  Nether- 
lands, to  whom  he  forwarded  a  letter,  con- 
cluding— "  Je  ne  veux  pas  commander  de 
tels  officiers.  Je  suis  assez  long  temps  soldat 
pour  savoir  que  les  pillards,  et  ceux  qui 
les  encouragent,  ne  valent  rieii  devant  1'en- 
nemi ;  et  je  n'en  veux  pas." 

Neither,  while  the  British  and  German 
troops  were  acquiring  the  good-will  of  the 
inhabitants  on  the  line  of  march,  by  their 
good  and  soldier -like  conduct,  were  the 
Belgians  the  only  transgressors :  the  Prus- 
sians, to  whom  Blucher  issued  no  order 
similar  to  that  of  the  duke's,  committed 
great  excesses,  and  imposed  severe  fines 
along  the  whole  line  of  their  devastating 
march.  The  difference  of  the  results  in 
the  two  lines  of  march  bore  ample  testi- 
mony to  the  wisdom  as  well  as  humanity  of 
the  duke's  discipline;  the  Prussians  found 
only  deserted  villages,  the  inhabitants  hav- 
ing consumed  their  property  and  fled  into 
the  woods ;  where  the  English  inarched,  the 
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report  of  their  good  conduct  having  pre- 
ceded them,  the  peasantry  were  prompt  and 
willing  to  supply  them  with  every  accom- 
modation in  their  power ;  and  iu  many  in- 
stances they  would  not  take  any  recompense 
for  their  kindness.  It  was  on  account  of 
the  marked  difference  between  the  conduct 
of  the  two  armies  that  Louis  XVIII.,  soon 
after  his  reaccession  to  the  throne,  requested 
the  duke  to  present  the  principal  officers  of 
the  English  army  to  him  at  the  Tuilleries, 
and  forming  them  into  a  circle  around  him, 
said — "  Gentlemen,  I  am  happy  to  see  you 
around  me.  I  have  to  thank  you,  gentle- 
men, not  for  your  valour — I  leave  that  to 
others — but  for  your  humanity  to  my  poor 
people.  I  thank  you,  gentlemen,  as  a 
father,  in  the  name  of  his  children." 

The  main  body  of  both  armies  crossed  the 
frontiers  of  France  on  the  20th  and  the  21st 
of  June.  The  Prussian  army  entered  on 
the  20th ;  and  on  the  following  day  the 
duke  of  Wellington  established  his  head- 
quarters at  Malplaquet — a  scene  memorable 
for  Mariborough's  victory  over  the  French 
on  the  llth  of  September,  1709 — and  issued 
the  following  proclamation,  addressed  to  the 
people  of  France  : — 

'*  Je  fais  savoir  aux  Frangais  que  j'entre 
dans  leur  pays  a  la  te'te  d'une  armee  deja 
victorieuse,  non  en  ennemi  (excepte  de 
1'usurpateur,  prononce  'ennemi  du  genre 
humain,  avec  lequel  on  ne  peut  avoir  ni 

Eaix  ni  treve),  mais  pour  les  aider  a  secouer 
:  joug  de  fer  sous  lequel  ils  sont  opprimes. 
En  consequence  j'ai  donne  les  ordres  ci- 
joints  a  mon  armee,  et  je  demande  qu'on 
me  fasse  connaitre  tout  infracteur.  Les 
Fran9ais  savent  cependant  que  j'ai  le  droit 
d'exiger  qu'ils  se  conduisent  de  maniere 
que  je  puisse  les  prot^ger  contre  ceux  qui 
voudraient  leur  faire  du  mal.  II  faut  done 
qu'ils  fournissent  aux  requisitions  qui  leur 
seroiit  faites  de  la  part  des  personnes  autori- 
sees  a  les  faire,  en  echange  des  re£us  en 
forme  et  ordre;  et  qu'ils  se  tienneut  chez 
eux  paisiblement,  et  qu'ils  n'aient  aucune 
correspondance  ou  communication  avec 
1'usurpateur  ennemi,  ni  avec  ses  adherens. 
Tous  ceux  qui  s'absenteront  de  leur  domi- 
cile apres  1'entree  en  France,  et  tous  ceux 
qui  se  trouveront  absens  au  service  de 
1'usurpateur,  seront  considered  com  me  ses 
adherens  et  comme  eniiemis ;  et  leurs  pro- 
priety seront  affectees  a  la  subsistance  de 
1' armee. 

"  Donne  au  quartier  general,  a  Malpla- 
quet, ce  22  Juin,  1815." 


f  (Translation.) 

"  1  acquaint  all  Frenchmen  that  I  enter 
their  country  at  the  head  of  a  victorious 
army,  not  as  an  enemy,  the  usurper  excepted. 
who  is  the  enemy  of  human  nature,  and 
with  whom  no  peace  and  no  truce  can  be 
maintained.  I  pass  your  boundaries  to  re- 
lieve you  from  the  iron  yoke  by  which  you 
are  oppressed.  In  consequence  of  this  de- 
termination, I  have  given  the  following 
orders  to  my  army,  and  I  demand  to  be 
informed  of  any  one  who  shall  presume  to 
disobey  them.  Frenchmen  know  that  I 
have  a  right  to  require  that  they  should 
conduct  themselves  in  a  manner  that  will 
enable  me  to  protect  them  against  those  by 
whom  they  would  be  injured.  It  is  there- 
fore necessary  that  they  should  comply  with 
the  requisitions  that  will  be  made  by  per- 
sons properly  authorised,  for  which  a  receipt 
will  be  given,  which  they  will  quietly  retain, 
and  avoid  all  communication  or  correspon- 
dence with  the  usurper  and  his  adherents. 
All  those  persons  who  shall  absent  them- 
selves from  their  dwellings,  after  the  en- 
trance of  this  army  into  France,  and  all 
those  who  shall  be  found  attached  to  the 
service  of  the  usurper,  and  so  absent,  shall 
be  considered  to  be  his  partisans  and  public 
enemies,  and  their  property  shall  be  devoted 
to  the  subsistence  of  the  forces. 

"  Issued  at  head- quarters,  from  Malpla- 
quet, June  22nd,  1815." 

The  gallant,  but  panic-stricken  .French 
army  had,  as  has  been  already  stated,  fled 
from  the  field  of  Waterloo,  in  a  complete 
state  of  disorganization.  By  break  of  day 
of  the  19th,  its  shattered  remains  reached 
the  banks  of  the  Sambre  at  Charleroi,  Mar- 
chiennes,  and  Chatelet ;  but  still  it  found 
no  cessation  of  harassment :  they  made  no 
attempt  to  rally  till  they  had  crossed  the 
French  frontier.  On  the  22nd  they  reached 
Laon  in  great  confusion,  where,  Soult  hav- 
ing collected  the  stragglers,  reorganised  the 
shattered  battalions  and  squadrons,  and  led 
them  to  Soissous ;  but  on  reaching  that  town 
he  was  superseded  by  Grouchy,  on  whom  the 
provisional  government,  which  had  been 
constituted  at  Paris  on  Buonaparte's  abdi- 
cation, had  conferred  the  command. 

From  this  period  the  march  of  the  Anglo- 
allied  and  Prussian  armies  was  one  uninter- 
rupted scene  of  triumph — the  Anglo-allies 
blockading  the  fortresses  of  Valenciennes, 
Lequesnoy,  &c.,  between  the  Scheldt  and 
the  Sambre ;  and  the  Prussians  those  of 
Mauberge,  Landrecy,  and  Rocroi,  between 
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the  Sambre  and  the  Moselle;  Cambray* 
the  Anglo-allies  took  by  escalade,  on  the 
night  of  the  24th  of  June,  and  Peronne, 
called  La  PuCelle  (the  virgin)  from  its  never 
having  been  captured,  was  stormed  on  the 
26th;  and  the  Prussians,  having  defeated 
Grouchy  at  Villars  Cotterets,  and  d'Erlon 
and  Reille  at  Nantouilles,  with  the  loss  of 
4,000  prisoners  and  sixteen  guns,  captured 
Avesnes.  On  the  29th  the  Anglo-allied 
army  forced  the  passage  of  the  Oise,  at 
Port  St.  Mayence,  and  on  the  1st  of  July 
occupied  the  wood  of  Bondy,  close  to  Paris. 
At  the  same  time  that  the  Anglo-allies 
passed  the  Oise,  the  Prussian  army  crossed 
the  Seine  at  St.  Germaine. 

While  the  Anglo-allied  and  the  Prussian 
armies  were  proceeding  on  their  triumphant 
march  to  Paris,  Buonaparte  had  a  second 
time  abdicated.  On  the  night  of  the  20th  he 
reached  Paris.  He  immediately,  in  conjunc- 
tion with  his  brothers,  Lucien  and  Joseph 
drew  up  the  following  account  of  the  bat- 
tles of  Ligny,  Quatre  Bras,  and  Waterloo  : — 

"On  the  morning  of  the  16th  the  army 
occupied  the  following  position  : — The  left 
wing,  commanded  by  the  marshal  duke  of 
Elchingen,  and  consisting  of  the  1st  and 
2nd  corps  of  infantry,  and  the  2nd  of  cav- 
alry, occupied  the  positions  of  Frasnes.  The 
right  wing,  commanded  by  marshal  Grouchy, 
and  composed  of  the  3rd  and  4th  corps  of 
infantry,  and  the  3rd  corps  of  cavalry,  oc- 
cupied the  heights  in  rear  of  Fleurus.  The 
emperor's  head-quarters  were  at  Charleroi, 
where  were  the  imperial  guard  and  the  6th 
corps.  The  left  wing  had  orders  to  march 
upon  Quatre  Bras,  and  the  right  upon 
Sombreuf.  The  emperor  advanced  to  Fleurus 
with  his  reserve. 

"  The  columns  of  marshal  Grouchy  being 
in  march,  perceived,  after  having  passed 
Fleurus,  the  enemy's  army,  commanded  by 
field-marshal  Blucher,  occupying  with  its 
left  the  heights  of  the  mill  of  Bussy,  the 

*  It  was  at  this  time,  as  before  mentioned  in  this 
•work,  that  the  duke  had  a  very  narrow  escape  from 
a  most  cowardly  attempt  at  assassination.  As  the 
castle  held  out,  conditions  of  surrender  were  pro- 
posed, to  which  the  commandant  assented.  The 
duke  being  anxious  to  obtain  immediate  possession 
of  the  fortress,  proceeded  in  person  to  one  of  its  gates, 
to  wait  until  it  should  be  opened.  Directing  his 
staff  to  get  under  shelter  in  the  ditch  of  an  unoccu- 
pied outwork,  he  posted  himself  in  the  sally-port  ol 
the  glacis.  A  staff  officer,  having  a  communication 
to  make  to  the  duke,  and  thinking  that  he  had 
already  entered  the  place,  came  suddenly  on  him 
•while  thus  stationed,  which  circumstance  attracting 
the  attention  of  the  enemy,  a  howitzer,  loaded  with 
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village  of  Sombreuf,  and  extending  its  cavalry 
i  great  way  forward  on  the  road  to  Namur ; 
ts  right  was  at  St.  Amand,  and  occupied 
that  large  village  in  great  force,  having 
Defore  it  a  ravine  which  formed  its  position. 
The  emperor  reconnoitred  the  strength  and 
the  positions  of  the  enemy,  and  resolved  to 
attack  immediately.  It  became  necessary 
to  change  front,  the  right  in  advance,  and 
sivoting  upon  Fleurus.  General  Vandamme 
narched  upon  St.  Amand,  general  Gerard 
upon  Ligny,  and  marshal  Grouchy  upon 
Sombreuf.  The  4th  division  of  the  2nd 
corps,  commanded  by  general  Girard, 
marched  in  reserve  behind  the  corps  of 
general  Vandamme.  The  guard  was  drawn 
up  on  the  heights  of  Fleurus,  as  well  as  the 
cuirassiers  of  general  Milhaud. 

"  At  three  in  the  afternoon,  these  dis- 
positions were  finished.  The  division  of 
general  Lefol,  forming  part  of  the  corps  of 
general  Vandamme,  was  first  engaged,  and 
made  itself  master  of  St.  Amand,  whence  it 
drove  out  the  enemy  at  the  point  of  the 
bayonet.  It  kept  its  ground  during  the 
whole  of  the  engagement,  at  the  burial- 
ground  and  steeple  of  St.  Amand ;  but  that 
village,  which  is  very  extensive,  was  the 
theatre  of  various  combats  during  the  even- 
ing; the  whole  corps  of  general  Vandamme 
was  there  engaged,  and  the  enemy  there 
fought  in  considerable  force. 

"  General  Girard,  placed  as  a  reserve  to 
the  corps  of  general  Vandamme,  turned  the 
village  by  its  right,  and  fought  there  with 
its  accustomed  valour.  The  respective  forces 
were  supported  on  both  sides  by  about  fifty 
pieces  of  cannon  each.  On  the  right, 
general  Girard  came  into  action  with  the 
4th  corps,  at  the  village  of  Ligny,  which 
was  taken  and  retaken  several  times.  Mar- 
shal Grouchy,  on  the  extreme  right,  and 
general  Pajol  fought  at  the  village  of  Som- 
breuf. The  enemy  showed  from  80,000  to 
90,000  men,  and  a  great  number  of  cannon. 

grape,  was  suddenly  discharged  at  that  point,  by 
which  the  wall  against  which  the  duke  was  standing 
was  severely  injured,  and  the  dust  scattered  about, 
making  his  blue  coat  completely  red.  The  same  ma- 
licious spirit  was  a  few  days  afterwards  again  exhib- 
ited, previous  to  the  evacuation  of  Paris.  Lieutenant- 
colonel  Torrens  and  major  Stavely,  attended  by  an 
orderly  dragoon,  and  escorted  by  a  French  field 
officer,  were  sent  into  the  city  on  a  mission  from  the 
duke  of  Wellington.  On  entering  the  faubourg  St. 
Denis,  they  were  surrounded  and  fired  on  by  the 
French  soldiery.  The  orderly  was  killed,  major 
Stavely  fell  severely  wounded,  and  colonel  Torrens 
escaped  by  galloping  into  Paris  :  the  French  officer 
disappeared  while  the  disgraceful  act  was  perpetrated. 
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At  seven  o'clock  we  were  masters  of  all  the 
villages  situate  on  the  banks  of  the  ravine, 
which  covered  the  enemy's  position ;  but  he 
still  occupied,  with  all  his  masses,  the  heights 
of  the  mill  of  Bussy.  The  emperor  returned 
with  his  guard  to  the  village  of  Ligny ; 
general  Oirard  directed  general  Pecheux  to 
debouch  with  what  remained  of  the  reserve, 
almost  all  the  troops  having  been  engaged 
in  that  village.  Eight  battalions  of  the 
guard  debouched  with  fixed  bayonets,  and 
behind  them,  four  squadrons  of  the  guards, 
the  cuirassiers  of  general  Delort,  those  of 
general  Milhaud,  and  the  grenadiers  of  the 
horse-guards.  The  old  guard  attacked  with 
the  bayonet  the  enemy's  columns,  which 
were  on  the  heights  of  Bussy,  and  in  an 
instant  covered  the  field  of  battle  with  dead. 
The  squadron  of  the  guard  attacked  and 
broke  a  square,  and  the  cuirassiers  repulsed 
the  enemy  in  all  directions.  At  half-past 
nine  o'clock  we  had  forty  pieces  of  cannon, 
several  carriages,  colours,  and  prisoners,  and 
the  enemy  sought  safety  in  a  precipitate 
retreat.  At  ten  o'clock  the  battle  was 
finished,  and  we  found  ourselves  masters  of 
the  field  of  battle. 

"  General  Lutzow,  a  partisan,  was  taken 
prisoner.  The  prisoners  assure  us  that 
field-marshal  Blucher  was  wounded.  The 
flower  of  the  Prussian  army  was  destroyed 
in  this  battle.  Its  loss  could  not  be  less 
than  15,000  men.  Ours  was  3,000  killed 
and  wounded.  On  the  left,  marshal  Ney 
had  marched  on  Quatre  Bras  with  a  divi- 
sion, which  cut  in  pieces  an  English  division 
which  was  stationed  there;  but  being  at- 
tacked by  the  prince  of  Orange  with  25,000 
men,  partly  English,  partly  Hanoverians  in 
the  pay  of  England,  he  retired  upon  his 
position  at  Frasnes.  There  a  multiplicity  of 
combats  took  place ;  the  enemy  obstinately 
endeavoured  to  force  it,  but  in  vain.  The 
duke  of  Elchingen  waited  for  the  1st  corps, 
which  did  not  arrive  till  night ;  he  confined 
himself  to  maintaining  his  position.  In  a 
square  attacked  by  the  8th  regiment  of 
cuirassiers,  the  colours  of  the  69th  regiment 
of  English  infantry  fell  into  our  hands.  The 
duke  of  Brunswick  was  killed.  The  prince 
of  Orange  has  been  wounded.  We  are 
assured  that  the  enemy  had  many  persou- 
ages  and  generals  of  note  killed  or  wounded; 
we  estimated  the  loss  of  the  English  at  from 
4,000  to  5,000  men ;  ours  on  this  side  was 
very  considerable,  it  amounts  to  4,200  killed 
or  wounded.  The  combat  ended  with  the 
approach  of  night.  Lord  Wellington  then 


evacuated  Quatre  Bras,  and  proceeded  to 
Gennppe. 

"In  the  morning  of  the  17th,  the  em- 
peror repaired  to  Quatre  Bras,  whence  he 
marched  to  attack  the  English  army:  he 
drove  it  to  the  entrance  of  the  forest  of 
Soignies  with  the  left  wing  and  the  reserve. 
The  right  wing  advanced  by  Sombreuf,  in 
pursuit  of  field-marshal  Blucher,  who  was 
going  towards  Wavres,  where  he  appeared 
to  wish  to  take  a  position.  At  ten  o'clock 
in  the  evening,  the  English  army  occupied 
Mont  St.  Jean  with  its  centre,  and  was  in 
position  before  the  forest  of  Soignies :  it 
would  have  required  three  hours  to  attack 
it ;  we  were  therefore  obliged  to  postpone  it 
till  the  next  day.  The  head-quarters  of 
the  emperor  were  established  at  the  farm  of 
Oaillon,  near  Planchenoit.  The  rain  fell 
in  torrents.  Thus,  on  the  16th,  the  left 
wing,  the  right,  and  the  reserve,  were  equally 
engaged,  at  a  distance  of  about  two  leagues. 

"At  nine  in  the  morning,  the  rain  having 
somewhat  abated,  the  1st  corps  put  itself  in 
motion,  and  placed  itself  with  the  left,  on 
the  road  to  Brussels,  arid  opposite  the  vil- 
lage of  Mont  St.  Jean,  which  appeared 
the  centre  of  the  enemy's  position.  The 
2nd  corps  leaned  its  right  upon  the  road  to 
Brussels,  and  its  left  upon  a  small  wood, 
within  cannon-shot  of  the  English  army. 
The  cuirassiers  were  in  reserve  behind,  and 
the  guards  in  reserve  upon  the  heights. 
The  6th  corps,  with  the  cavalry  of  general 
D' Aumont,  under  the  order  of  count  Lobau, 
was  destined  to  proceed  in  rear  of  our  right 
to  oppose  a  Prussian  corps,  which  appeared 
to  have  escaped  marshal  Grouchy,  and  to 
intend  to  fall  upon  our  right  flank,  an  in- 
tention which  had  been  made  known  to  us 
by  our  reports,  and  by  the  letter  of  a  Prus- 
sian general,  inclosing  an  order  of  battle, 
and  which  was  taken  by  our  light  troops. 

"  The  troops  were  full  of  ardour.  We 
estimated  the  force  of  the  English  army  at 
80,000  men.  We  supposed  that  the  Prus- 
sian corps,  which  might  be  in  line  towards 
the  right,  might  be  15,000  men.  The 
enemy's  force,  then,  was  upwards  of  90,000 
men,  ours  less  numerous.  At  noon,  all 
the  preparations  being  terminated,  prince 
Jerome,  commanding  a  division  of  the  2nd 
corps,  and  destined  to  form  the  extreme 
length  of  it,  advanced  upon  the  wood  of 
which  the  enemy  occupied  a  part.  The 
cannonade  began.  The  enemy  supported 
with  thirty  pieces  of  cannon  the  troops  he 
had  sent  to  keep  the  wood.  We  made  also 
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on  our  side  dispositions  of  artillery.  At  one 
o'clock,  prince  Jerome  was  master  of  all  the 
|  wood,  and  the  whole  English  army  fell  back 
behind  a  curtain.  Count  d'Erloii  then  at- 
tacked the  village  of  Mont  St.  Jean,  and 
supported  his  attack  with  eighty  pieces  of 
cannon,  which  must  have  occasioned  great 
loss  to  the  English  army.  All  the  efforts 
were  made  towards  the  ridge.  A  brigade 
of  the  1st  division  of  count  d'Erlon  took  the 
village  of  Mont  St.  Jean;  a  second  brigade 
was  charged  by  a  corps  of  English  cavalry, 
which  occasioned  it  much  loss.  At  the 
same  moment,  a  division  of  English  cavalry 
charged  the  battery  of  count  d'Erlon  by  its 
right,  and  disorganised  several  pieces;  but 
the  cuirassiers  of  general  Milhaud  charged 
that  division,  three  regiments  of  which  were 
broken  and  cut  up. 

"  It  was  three  in  the  afternoon.  The 
emperor  made  the  guard  advance  to  place 
it  in  the  plain  upon  the  ground  which  the 
first  corps  had  occupied  at  the  outset  of  the 
battle,  this  corps  being  already  in  advance. 
The  Prussian  division,  whose  movement  had 
been  foreseen,  then  engaged  with  the  light 
troops  of  count  Lobau,  spreading  its  fire 
upon  our  whole  right  flank.  It  was  expe- 
dient, before  undertaking  anything  else- 
where, to  wait  for  the  event  of  this  attack. 
Hence,  all  the  means  in  reserve  were  ready 
to  succour  count  Lobau,  and  overwhelm  the 
Prussian  corps  when  it  should  be  advanced. 

"  This  done  the  emperor  had  the  design 
of  leading  an  attack  upon  the  village  of 
Mont  St.  Jean,  from  which  we  expected 
decisive  success;  but,  by  a  movement  of 
impatience  so  frequent  in  our  military  an- 
nals, and  which  has  often  been  so  fatal  to 
us,  the  cavalry  of  reserve  having  perceived 
a  retrograde  movement  made  by  the  English 
to  shelter  themselves  from  our  batteries, 
from  which  they  suffered  so  much,  crowned 
the  heights  of  Mont  St.  Jean,  and  charged 
the  infantry.  This  movement,  which,  made 
in  time,  and  supported  by  the  reserves, 
must  have  decided  the  day,  made  in  an 
isolated  manner,  and  before  affairs  on  the 
right  were  terminated,  became  fatal. 

"  Having  no  means  of  countermanding  it, 
the  enemy  showing  many  masses  of  cavalry 
and  infantry,  and  our  two  divisions  of  cui- 
rassiers being  engaged,  all  our  cavalry  ran  at 
the  same  moment  to  support  their  comrades. 
There,  for  three  hours,  numerous  charges 
were  made,  which  enabled  us  to  penetrate 
several  squares,  and  to  take  six  standards  of 
the  light  infantry,  an  advantage  out  of  pro- 
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portion  with  the  loss  which  our  cavalry 
experienced  by  the  grape-shot  and  musket- 
firing.  It  was  impossible  to  dispose  of  our 
reserves  of  infantry  until  we  had  repulsed 
the  flank  attack  of  the  Prussian  corps.  This 
attack  always  prolonged  itself  perpendicu- 
larly upon  our  right  flank.  The  emperor 
sent  thither  general  Duhesme  with  the 
young  guard,  and  several  batteries  of  reserve. 
The  enemy  was  kept  in  check,  repulsed,  and 
fell  back — he  had  exhausted  his  forces,  and 
we  had  nothing  more  to  fear.  It  was  this 
moment  that  was  indicated  for  an  attack 
upon  the  centre  of  the  enemy.  As  the 
cuirassiers  suffered  by  the  grape-shot,  we 
sent  four  battalions  of  the  middle  guard  to 
protect  the  cuirassiers,  keep  the  position, 
and,  if  possible,  disengage  and  draw  back 
into  the  plain  a  part  of  our  cavalry. 

"  Two  other  battalions  were  sent  to  keep 
themselves  en  potence  upon  the  extreme 
left  of  the  division,  which  had  manoeuvred 
upon  our  flanks,  in  order  not  to  have  any 
uneasiness  on  that  side — the  rest  was  dis- 
posed in  reserve,  part  to  occupy  the  potence 
in  rear  of  Mont  St.  Jean,  part  upon  the 
ridge  in  rear  of  the  field  of  battle,  which 
formed  our  position  of  retreat. 

"  In  this  state  of  affairs,  the  battle  was 
gained;  we  occupied  all  the  positions  which 
the  enemy  occupied  at  the  outset  of  the 
battle;  our  cavalry  having  been  too  soon 
and  ill  employed,  we  could  no  longer  hope 
for  decisive  success ;  but  marshal  Grouchy 
having  learned  the  movement  of  the  Prus- 
sian corps,  marched  upon  the  rear  of  that 
corps,  which  insured  us  a  signal  success  for 
next  day.  After  eight  hours'  fire  and 
charges  of  infantry  and  cavalry,  all  the 
army  saw  with  joy  the  battle  gained,  and 
the  field  of  battle  in  our  power. 

"  At  half  after  eight  o'clock,  the  four 
battalions  of  the  middle  guard,  who  had 
been  sent  to  the  ridge  on  the  other  side  of 
Mont  St.  Jean,  in  order  to  support  the 
cuirassiers,  being  greatly  annoyed  by  the 
grape-shot,  endeavoured  to  carry  the  bat- 
teries with  the  bayonet.  At  the  end  of  the 
day,  a  charge  directed  against  their  flank, 
by  several  English  squadrons,  put  them  in 
disorder.  The  fugitives  recrossed  the  ravine. 
Several  regiments,  near  at  hand,  seeing 
some  troops  belonging  to  the  guard  in  con- 
fusion, believed  it  was  the  old  guard,  and 
in  consequence  were  thrown  into  disorder. 
Cries  of  '  all  is  lost,  the  guard  is  driven  back,' 
were  heard  on  every  side.  The  soldiers  pre- 
tend even  that  on  many  points  evil-disposed 
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persons  cried  out,  sauve  qui  peitt.  However 
this  may  be,  a  complete  panic  at  once  spread 
itself  throughout  the  whole  field  of  battle, 
and  they  threw  themselves  in  the  greatest 
disorder  on  the  line  of  communication ;  sol- 
diers, cannoneers,  caissons,  pressed  to  this 
point;  the  old  guard,  which  was  in  reserve, 
was  infected,  and  was  itself  hurried  along. 

"  In  an  instant,  the  whole  army  was  no- 
thing but  a  mass  of  confusion ;  all  the  sol- 
diers, of  all  arms,  were  mixed  pele-mele,  and 
it  was  utterly  impossible  to  rally  a  single 
corps.      The   enemy,    who    perceived    this 
surprising  confusion,  immediately  attacked 
with  their  cavalry,  and   increased  the   dis- 
order, and  such  was  the  confusion,  owing  to 
night  coming  on,  that  it  was  impossible  to 
rally   the   troops,  and  point   out   to   them 
their  error.     Thus  a  battle  terminated,  a 
day  of  false  manoeuvres  rectified,  the  geatest 
success  insured  for  the  next  day — all  was 
lost  by  a  moment  of  panic  and  terror.    Even 
the  squadrons  of  service,  drawn  up  by  the 
side  of  the  emperor,  were  overthrown  and 
disorganized   by   these   tumultuous   waves, 
and  there  was  then  nothing  else  to  be  done 
but  to  follow  the  torrent.     The  parks  of 
reserve,  the  baggage  which  had  not  repassed 
the  Sambre,  in  short  everything  which  was 
on  the  field  of  battle,  remained  in  the  power 
of  the  enemy.     It  was  impossible  to  wait 
for   the   troops    oil    our   right ;    every   one 
knows  what  the  bravest  army  in  the  world 
is  when  thus  mixed  and  thrown  into  confu- 
sion, and  when  its  organization  no  longer 
exists. 

"  The  emperor  crossed  the  Sambre  at 
Charleroi,  at  five  o'clock  in  the  morning  of 
the  19th.  Philippcville  and  Avesnes  have 
been  given  as  the  points  of  re-union. 
Prince  Jerome,  general  Morand,  and  other 
generals  have  there  already  rallied  a  part  of 
the  army.  Marshal  Grouchy,  with  the 
corps  on  the  right,  is  moving  on  the  Lower 
Sambre.  The  loss  of  the  enemy  must  have 
been  very  great,  if  we  may  judge  from  the 
number  of  standards  we  have  taken  from 
them,  and  from  the  retrograde  movements 
which  he  made ;  ours  cannot  be  calculated 
till  after  the  troops  shall  have  been  collected. 
Before  the  disorder  broke  out,  we  had  al- 
ready experienced  a  very  considerable  loss, 
particularly  in  our  cavalry,  so  fatally,  though 
so  bravely  engaged.  Notwithstanding  these 
losses,  this  brave  cavalry  constantly  kept 
the  position  it  had  taken  from  the  English, 
and  only  abandoned  it  when  the  tumult  and 
disorder  of  the  field  of  battle  forced  it.  In 


the  midst  of  the  night,  and  the  obstacles 
which  encumbered  their  route,  it  could  not 
preserve  its  own  organization.     The  artil- 
lery has,  as  usual,  covered  itself  with  glory. 
The  carriages  belonging   to   head-quarters 
remained   in   their   ordinary   position :    no 
retrograde  movement  being  judged  neces- 
sary.    In  the  course  of  the  night  they  fell 
into  the  enemy's  hands.    Such  has  been  the 
issue  of  the  battle  of  Mont  St.  Jean,  glori- 
ous to  the  French  armies,  and  yet  so  fatal." 
Having  concocted  this  document,  Napoleon 
convened  a  council  of  state,  in  which  he  pro- 
posed his  election  as  dictator,  "  in  order  that 
he  might  repair  the  national  disasters  at  the 
head  of  the  army."     On  Lucien's  proposing 
the  measure,  on  the  following  morning,  in 
the  chamber  of  peers,  so  great  disapproba- 
tion was  expressed,  that  Lafayette  proposed 
the  declaration  of  their  session  permanent, 
and  that  every  attempt   to   dissolve   them 
should   be   high   treason.     This   resolution 
being   carried  by  acclamation,  Lucien  ac- 
cused Lafayette   of  ingratitude  to  Buona- 
parte.    "  You  accuse  me  of  wanting  grati- 
tude towards  Napoleon  \"  replied  Lafayette ; 
"  have  you  forgotten  what  we  have  done  for 
him  ?  have  you  forgotten  that  the  bones  of 
our  children,  of  our  brothers,  every  where 
attest  our  fidelity — in  the  sands  of  Africa, 
on  the  shores  of  the  Guadalquiver  and  the 
Tagus,  on  the  banks  of  the  Vistula,  and  in 
the  frozen    deserts    of  Muscovy?     During 
more   than    ten   years,    three    millions    of 
Frenchmen  have  perished   for  a  man  who 
wishes  still  to  struggle  against  all  Europe. 
We  have  done  enough  for  him.     Our  duty 
now  is  to  save  the  country."     When  this 
proceeding  was  reported  to  Buonaparte  he 
dictated  to  Lucien  his  abdication,  couched 
in  the  following  terms  : — 

"  Frenchmen  ! — In  commencing  war  for 
maintaining  the  national  independence,  I 
relied  on  the  union  of  all  efforts,  of  all  wills, 
and  the  concurrence  of  all  the  national 
authorities.  I  had  reason  to  hope  for  suc- 
cess, and  I  braved  all  the  declarations  of 
the  powers  against  me.  Circumstances  ap- 
pear to  me  changed ;  I  offer  myself  as  a 
sacrifice  to  the  hatred  of  the  enemies  of 
France.  May  they  prove  sincere  in  their 
declarations,  and  have  really  directed  them 
only  against  my  power !  My  political  life 
is  terminated,  and  I  proclaim  my  son,  under 
the  title  of  Napoleon  II.,  emperor  of  the 
French. 

"  The  present  ministers  will  provisionally 
form  the  council  of  the  government.  The 
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interest  which  I  take  in  my  son  induces  me 
to  invite  the  chambers  to  organize,  without 
delay,  the  regency  by  a  law.  Unite  all  for 
the  public  safety,  in  order  to  remain  an 
independent  nation. 

(Signed)  "  NAPOLEON." 

With  this  document,  Lucien,  Joseph,  and 
others  of  his  adherents,  proceeded  to  the 
chamber  cf  peers,  and  on  entering  the 
apartment,  exclaimed,  "  The  emperor  is 
politically  dead.  Long  live  the  emperor 
Napoleon  II."  The  chamber  accepted  the 
abdication  generally,  without  any  recog- 
nition of  his  successor.  A  provisional  gov- 
ernment was  then  appointed,  consisting  of 
Carnot,  Fouche  and  three  other  persons; 
and  commissioners  were  appointed  for  carry- 
ing proposals  of  peace  to  the  allied  generals. 
At  the  same  time,  Buonaparte  took  up  his 
residence  at  Malmaison,  until  two  frigates 
could  be  ready  to  convey  him  to  America. 
When  the  commissioners  applied  to  Blu- 
eher,*  he  demanded  that  Buonaparte  should 
be  given  up  to  him,  avowing  to  the  duke 
of  Wellington  his  intention  of  putting  his 
fallen  enemy  to  death ;  but  Wellington  had 
too  high  a  sense  of  honour  to  sanction  an 
atrocity  of  the  kind.  He  told  the  Prussian 
general  that  he  should  insist  on  Buonaparte 
being  disposed  of  by  common  accord,  advising 
him  as  a  friend  to  avoid  so  foul  a  transac- 
tion. "  You  and  I,"  said  the  high-minded 
Wellington,  "  have  acted  too  distinguished 
a  part  in  these  transactions  to  become 
executioners ;  and  I  am  determined  that 
if  the  sovereigns  wish  to  put  him  to  death, 

*  To  the  application  made  by  the  provisional  gov- 
ernment for  a  suspension  of  arms,  Blucher  made  no 
reply,  until  Davoust  addressed  him  on  the  subject. 
His  answer  to  the  French  marshal  was — "  Marshal, 
it  is  not  true  that  because  Napoleon  has  abdicated, 
no  further  motive  for  war  between  the  allied  powers 
and  France  exists.  His  abdication  is  conditional ; 
it  is  in  favour  of  his  son;  but  the  decree  of  the 
allied  powers  excludes  not  only  Napoleon,  but  every 
member  of  his  family  from  the  throne.  If  general 
Frimont  has  considered  himself  authorized  to  con- 
clude an  armistice  with  the  general  opposed  to 
him,  that  is  no  reason  that  we  should  do  the  same. 
We  will  follow  up  our  victory ;  and  God  has  given 
us  both  the  power  and  will  to  do  so.  Beware, 
general,  what  you  do,  and  forbear  devoting  another 
city  to  destruction  ;  for  you  know  how  the  exasper- 
ated soldiers  would  conduct  themselves,  should  your 
capital  be  taken  by  storm.  Do  you  desire  to  be 
laden  with  the  curses  of  Paris,  in  addition  to  those 
of  Hamburg.  We  shall  enter  Paris  to  protect  the 
well-conducted  inhabitants  from  the  mobs  by  whom 
they  are  threatened  with  pillage.  No  secure  armistice 
can  be  concluded  anywhere  but  in  Paris.  Do  not, 
marshal,  mistake  the  relative  position  of  our  country 
towards  yours  in  this  respect.  Finally,  let  me 
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they  shall  appoint  an  executioner,  who  shall 
not  be  me." 

The  approach  of  the  hostile  armies  on 
Paris,  occasioning  great  consternation  and 
alarm  in  the  city,  again  brought  the  com- 
missioners to  Wellington  to  ascertain  what 
measures  would  be  acceptable  to  the  allies 
for  the  grant  of  an  armistice.  Of  this  ap- 
plication of  the  commissioners  the  duke 
transmitted  the  following  account,  contained 
in  a  despatch,  dated  Gonesse,  28th  June, 
1815,  to  lord  Bathurst : — 

"The  advanced  posts  of  marshal  prince 
Blucher's  army,  and  of  his  royal  highness 
prince  Frederick  of  the  Netherlands,  to- 
wards Valenciennes,  yesterday  received  a 
proposition  to  suspend  hostilities,  as  it  was 
stated  that  Buonaparte  had  abdicated  in 
favour  of  his  son,  and  had  appointed  a  pro- 
visional government,  consisting  of  Fouche, 
Carnot,  Caulaincourt,  general  Grenier,  and 
Quinette ;  that  these  persons  had  sent 
ministers  to  the  allied  powers  to  treat  for 
peace.  It  appeared  to  both  prince  Blucher 
and  to  me,  that  these  measures  were  a 
trick ;  and,  at  all  events,  were  not  calculated 
to  satisfy  the  just  pretensions  of  the  allies; 
and  therefore  that  we  ought  not  to  discon- 
tinue our  operations. 

"  The  object  of  the  alliance  of  the  powers 
of  Europe  is  declared,  by  the  first  article  of 
the  treaty  of  the  25th  of  March,  to  be  to 
force  Napoleon  Buonaparte  to  desist  from 
his  projects,  and  to  place  him  in  a  situation 
in  which  he  will  no  longer  have  it  in  his 
power  to  disturb  the  peace  of  the  world  •  and 

observe  to  you,  that  your  desire  to  treat  with  us, 
while,  contrary  to  the  rules  of  war,  you  detain  our 
officers,  sent  to  you  with  cartels,  is  matter  of  sur- 
prise. In  the  usual  forms  of  conventional  civility, 
I  have  the  honour  to  be,  marshal,  your  obedient  ser- 
vant, BLUCHER.— To  the  French  general,  Davoust." 
Blucher  entertained  so  great  a  contempt  for  diplo- 
macy, that  he  disdained  to  make  use  of  the 
usual  diplomatic  mode  of  communication.  On  this 
point  he  expressed  himself  without  reserve.  A  me- 
morable instance  of  his  antipathy  on  this  subject 
occurred  subsequently  to  the  convention  of  Paris,  at 
a  dinner  party  given  by  the  duke  of  Wellington. 
On  that  occasion,  rising  from  his  seat  between  the 
duke  and  lord  Castlereagh,  he  gave  the  following 
toast: — "May  the  diplomatists  not  again  spoil  with 
their  pens,  that  which  the  armies  have,  with  so  much 
cost,  won  with  their  swords."  Not  long  after  this 
exhibition  of  his  dislike  of  the  diplomatic  art  and 
its  finesse,  meeting  the  Prussian  minister,  Harden- 
berg,  he  said,  "I  only  wish  I  had  you,  gentlemen 
of  the  pen,  exposed  for  once  to  a  pretty  smart  skir- 
mishing fire,  that  you  might  learn  what  it  is  when 
the  soldier  is  obliged  to  repair  with  his  life's  blood 
the  errors  which  you  so  thoughtlessly  commit  on 
paper." 
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by  the  third  article,  the  powers  of  Europe 
have  agreed  not  to  lay  down  their  arms  till 
the  object  held  out  in  the  first  article  should 
be  attained,  and  till  it  shall  have  been  ren- 
dered impossible  for  Buonaparte  to  excite 
fresh  troubles,  and  to  renew  his  attempts 
to  acquire  supreme  power  in  France.  I 
could  not  consider  his  abdication  of  an 
usurped  power  in  favour  of  his  sou,  and  his 
handing  over  the  government  provisionally 
to  five  persons  named  by  himself,  to  be  that 
description  of  security  which  the  allies  had 
in  view,  which  should  induce  them  to  lay 
down  their  arms,  and  therefore  I  continue 
my  operations.  All  accounts  concur  in 
stating,  that  it  is  impossible  for  the  enemy 
to  collect  an  army  to  make  head  against 
us." 

The  rapid  approach  of  the  hostile  armies 
on  Paris  again  brought  the  commissioners 
to  the  duke  to  ascertain  the  conditions 
which  would  be  acceptable  to  the  allies.  His 
own  narrative  of  the  conference,  contained  in 
a  despatch,  dated  Gonesse,  July  2nd,  1815, 
addressed  to  lord  Bathurst,  is  as  follows : — 
"  On  the  day  after  I  had  wrote  to  your 
lordship,  viz.,  on  the  29th,  I  had  an  inter- 
view at  Etrees  with  five  commissioners,  who 
had  been  sent  from  Paris  to  negotiate  with 
me  a  suspension  of  hostilities,  required  to  be 
informed  what  would  satisfy  the  allies. 

"  I  answered  that  I  had  no  authority  to 
talk  upon  the  subject,  even  from  my  own 
government,  much  less  from  the  allies ;  and 
that  all  I  could  do  was  to  give  them  my 
private  opinion,  which,  unless  otherwise 
instructed  by  my  own  government,  I  should 
certainly  urge  upon  the  allies  with  all  the 
influence  which  I  might  be  supposed  to  pos- 
sess. I  then  told  them  that  I  conceived  the 
best  security  for  Europe  was  the  restoration 
of  the  king,  and  that  the  establishment  of 
any  other  government  than  the  king's  in 
France  must  inevitably  lead  to  new  and 
endless  wars;  that  Buonaparte  and  the 
army  having  overturned  the  king's  govern- 
ment, the  natural  and  simple  measure,  after 
Buonaparte  was  prisoner  or  out  of  the  way, 
and  the  army  defeated,  was  to  recall  the 
king  to  his  authority ;  and  that  it  was  a 
much  more  dignified  proceeding  to  recall 
him  without  conditions,  and  to  trust  to  the 
energy  of  their  constitution  for  any  reforms 
they  wished  to  make  either  in  the  govern- 
ment or  the  constitution,  than  now  to  make 
conditions  with  their  sovereign  ;  and  that, 
above  all,  it  was  important  that  they  should 
recall  the  king  without  loss  of  time,  as  it 
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would   not    then    appear  that  the  measure 
had  been  forced  upon  them  by  the  allies. 

"  The  commissioners  professed,  individ- 
ually and  collectively,  their  earnest  desire  to 
see  the  king  restored  in  the  manner  I  had 
mentioned,  which  they  said  was  likewise 
the  desire  of  the  provisional  government, 
was,  however,  of  opinion  that  the 


two  chambers  could  not  be  brought  to  recall 
the  king  without  conditions ;  and  he  men- 
tioned, as  those  upon  which  they  would 
probably  insist,  and  upon  which  it  was 
desirable  the  king  should  give  way,  the 
responsibility  of  the  administration  and  the 
alteration  of  the  constitution,  so  far  as  that 
the  initiative  in  making  the  laws  should  be 
vested  in  the  assemblies,  and  not  in  the 
king.  I  told  them,  regarding  the  first 
point,  that  I  had  every  reason  to  believe 
that  the  king  had  determined  to  form  a 
ministry  which  should  be  individually  and 
collectively  responsible  for  all  the  acts  of 
the  government ;  and  that  I  did  not  doubt 
that  his  majesty  would  not  oppose  himself 
to  the  wishes  of  the  French  people,  if  it  was 
desired  that  the  initiative  in  framing  the 
laws  should  be  vested  in  the  assemblies : 
that,  however,  I  had  no  authority  to  speak 
on  this  subject,  and  recommended  to  them 
not  to  look  after  little  points  of  difference, 
and,  if  they  really  wished  to  restore  the 
government  of  their  king,  to  do  it  at  once 
and  without  any  condition. 

"  In  the  course  of  this  conversation,  they 
stated  that  the  assemblies  had  proclaimed 
Napoleon  II.  as  emperor  only  to  conciliate 
the  officers  and  soldiers  of  the  army,  who 
had  come  into  Paris  in  such  numbers  after 
the  battle,  that  they  had  been  apprehensive 
of  a  civil  war  in  Paris  if  this  measure  had  not 
been  adopted.  While  we  were  discussing 
the  conditions  to  be  proposed  to  the  king, 
and  the  evils  and  inconveniences  which 
the  mode  of  making  the  laws  and  the  want 
of  responsibility  and  power  in  the  ministers 
had  occasioned,  I  received  from  sir  Charles 
Stuart  the  king's  declaration  of  the  28th, 
countersigned  by  M.  de  Talleyrand,  which 
I  immediately  communicated  to  the  French 
commissioners,  and  pointed  out  to  them  the 
king's  promise  to  make  the  alteration  in 
his  administration  which  they  had  proposed, 
and  the  probability  that  his  majesty  would: 
not  object  to  that  proposed  to  be  made  in 
the  constitution. 

"  They  objected  to  certain  paragraphs  in 
the  declaration  referable  to  the  exclusion  of 
certain  persons  from  the  king's  presence,  to 
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the  intention  announced  to  punish  some  of 
those  concerned  in  the  plot  which  had 
brought  back  Buonaparte,  and  to  that  of 
calling  together  the  old  houses  of  the  legis- 
lature, upon  which,  at  their  desire,  I  wrote 
to  M.  de  Talleyrand  a  letter,  of  which  sir 
Charles  Stuart  will  probably  have  sent  to 
England  a  copy,  which  I  communicated  to 
the  commissioners  before  I  sent  it.  I  then 
told  them  that  I  could  not  talk  more  upon 
the  suspension  of  our  operations,  which 
they  urged  in  the  most  earnest  manner,  in 
order  to  give  them  time  to  take  their  mea- 
sures to  recall  the  king,  until  I  should  see 
marshal  Blucher,  to  whose  head-quarters  I 
promised  to  go  that  evening. 

"  Before  I  set  off,  the  commissioners  asked 
me  whether  the  appointment  of  a  regency 
to  conduct  the  affairs  of  the  government  in 
the  name  of  Napoleon  II.  was  likely  to 
satisfy  the  allies,  and  would  be  such  an 
arrangement  as  would  induce  me  to  stop 
my  operations.  I  aaswered,  certainly  not ; 
that  I  conceived  the  allies,  after  their  decla- 
ration, could  never  treat  with  Napoleon  or 
any  of  his  family ;  that  the  appointment  of 
Napoleon  II.  was  to  be  attributed  to  Napo- 
leon I.,  and  the  acknowledgment  of  him  to 
the  desire  to  conciliate  the  army,  and  that  I 
should  not  stop  my  operations  in  conse- 
quence of  such  an  arrangement.  They  then 
asked  me  what  would  be  the  case  if  any 
other  prince  of  a  royal  house  were  called  to 
the  throne  of  France ;  to  which  I  said  that 
it  was  impossible  for  me  to  answer  such 
loose  questions :  that,  as  an  individual,  I 
had  made  them  acquainted  with  my  opinion 
of  what  it  was  best  for  them  to  do,  and  it 
rested  with  them  either  to  follow  this  opinion 
or  not. 

"  One  of  the  commissioners,  before  I  went 
away,  took  occasion  to  tell  me  that  he  wished 
I  had  given  a  more  positive  answer  to  this 
last  question;  and  I  determined  to  take 
another  opportunity  of  doing  so  before  the 
commissioners  should  report  this  conversa- 
tion to  Paris.  I  left  them  at  Etrees,  and 
went  to  the  head-quarters  at  Le  Plessis  to 
give  the  orders  for  the  movement  of  the 
troops  in  the  morning,  and  I  overtook  them 
again  in  the  night  at  Louvres.  I  then  told 
them  that  I  had  considered  their  last  ques- 
tion since  I  had  seen  them,  and  that  I  felt 
no  objection  to  give  them  my  opinion  upon 
it,  still  as  an  individual ;  that,  in  my  opinion, 
Europe  had  no  hope  of  peace  if  any  person 
excepting  the  king  were  called  to  the  throne 
of  France ;  that  any  person  so  called  must 
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be  considered  an  usurper,  whatever  his  rank 
and  quality ;  that  he  must  act  as  an  usurper, 
and  must  endeavour  to  turn  the  attention 
of  the  country  from  the  defects  of  his  title 
towards  war  and  foreign  conquests ;  that 
the  powers  of  Europe  must,  in  such  a  case, 
guard  themselves  against  this  evil ;  and  that 
I  could  only  assure  them  that,  unless  other- 
wise ordered  by  my  government,  I  would 
exert  any  influence  I  might  possess  over  the 
allied  sovereigns  to  induce  them  to  insist 
upon  securities  for  the  preservation  of  peace, 
besides  the  treaty  itself,  if  such  an  arrange- 
ment as  they  had  stated  were  adopted. 

"  The  commissioners  replied  that  they 
perfectly  understood  me,  and  some  of  them 
added,  '  Et  vous  avez  raison.'  I  went  on  to 
marshal  prince  Blucher,.  who  was  at  the 
time  upon  the  point  of  attacking  the  French 
post  at  Vertus,  and  who  for  that  reason 
could  not  consent  to  a  suspension  of  hos- 
tilities ;  and  he  agreed  in  opinion  with  me, 
that  as  long  as  Napoleon  remained  at  Paris, 
we  could  not  stop  our  operations  without 
insisting  upon  his  being  delivered  over  to 
us.  I  wrote,  accordingly,  in  concert  with 
the  marshal,  to  the  French  commissioners 
a  letter,  of  which  I  enclose  the  copy ;  and 
they  reported  to  their  government  that 
night.  In  consequence,  however,  of  mar- 
shal Blucher's  attack  upon  Vertus,  or  for 
some  other  cause,  the  officer  they  sent  with 
their  letter  was  not  received  at,  and  was 
fired  upon  by,  the  French  outposts,  and  he 
did  not  reach  Paris  by  Bondy  till  a  late 
hour  in  the  evening  of  the  30th,  and  re- 
turned only  yesterday  morning  with  the 
report  that  Napoleon  had  quitted  Paris  to 
embark  for  the  United  States  at  four  o'clock 
on  the  29th. 

"  They  called  upon  me  yesterday  morn- 
ing with  this  report,  and  I  told  them  that 
the  great  obstacle  to  the  armistice  being 
removed,  there  remained  only  a  question 
about  the  terms,  which  appeared  to  me 
should  be,  that  we  should  halt  in  our  posi- 
tions, and  not  advance  farther ;  that  the 
French  army  should  retire  from  Paris  across 
the  Loire,  and  that  Paris  should  be  held  by 
the  national  guards  of  the  town  until  the 
king  should  order  otherwise.  I  told  them 
that,  if  they  agreed  to  these  terms,  I  would 
immediately  send  to  prevail  upon  marshal 
Blucher  to  halt,  and  to  send  here  an  officer 
to  settle  the  details. 

"  They  contended  against  sending  away 
the  army,  notwithstanding  that  they  had 
admitted  in  the  conversation  of  the  29th, 
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that  Napoleon  II.  had  been  proclaimed  by 
the  assemblies  solely  to  conciliate  the  army  ; 
but  I  told  them  that  I  would  not  consent  to 
suspend  hostilities  as  long  as  a  soldier  re- 
mained in  Paris.  In  fact,  if  they  were  to 
restore  the  king,  and  his  majesty  were  to 
return  to  Paris,  the  troops  remaining  there, 
his  majesty  would  be  entirely  in  the  hands 
of  the  assemblies  and  of  the  army,  who 
cannot  be  considered  in  any  other  light 
than  as  the  creatures  and  instruments  of 
Napoleon.  We  must  get  rid  of  the  army, 
therefore ;  and  we  may  then  hope  that  the 
king  will  be  recalled  without  conditions, 
and  that  he  will  have  it  in  his  power  to 
carry  on  his  government  without  the  assist- 
ance of  foreign  powers." 

Paris  was  now  in  a  formidable  state  of 
defence,  the  town  of  St.  Denis,  and  the 
heights  of  Montmartre  and  Belleville  being 
strongly  fortified — the  surrounding  plain 
had  been  inundated  by  means  of  the  little 
rivers  Bouillon  and  La  Vielle  Mer,  and  the 
water  introduced  into  the  Canal  de  1'Ourey 
(the  bank  of  which  was  formed  into  a  parapet 
and  batteries) — there  were  also  above  50,000 
troops  of  the  line  and  of  the  guards,  besides 
a  levy  of  17,000,  enrolled  under  the  title  of 
Us  tirailleurs  de  la  garde,  the  federates,  and 
the  national  guard,  amounting,  in  all,  to 
about  80,000  men  within  the  city ;  and  the 
armies  of  the  Alps,  the  Pyrenees,  and  the 
West  were  converging  towards  the  capital 
by  forced  marches,  in  pursuance  of  the  or- 
ders which  had  been  despatched  to  them 
from  Laon  by  Buonaparte.  In  consequence 
of  this  state  of  things,  the  duke  of  Welling- 
ton endeavoured  to  incline  Blucher,  who 
had  refused  to  listen  to  the  overtures  for 
an  armistice,  to  accede  to  the  proposal. 

For  that  purpose  he  transmitted  to  him 
the  following  letter,  dated  Gonesse,  2nd 
July,  1815  :— 

"I  requested  general  Muffling  to  write 
to  your  highness  yesterday,  on  the  subject 
of  the  propositions  which  had  been  made  to 
me  by  the  French  commissioners  for  a 
suspension  of  hostilities,  on  which  I  have 
not  yet  had  a  positive  answer  from  your 
highness.  It  appears  to  me  that,  with  the 
force  you  and  I  have  under  our  command 
at  present,  the  attack  on  Paris  is  matter 
of  great  risk.  I  am  convinced  it  cannot 
be  made  on  this  side  with  any  hope  of 
success.  The  army  under  my  commands 
must  then  cross  the  Seine  twice,  and  get 
into  the  Bois  de  Bologne  before  the  attack 
can  be  made ;  and  even  then,  if  we  should 


succeed,  the  loss  would  be  very  severe.  We 
must  incur  a  severe  loss,  if  it  is  necessary, 
in  any  case.  But  in  this  case  it  is  not 
necessary.  By  the  delay  of  a  few  days,  we 
shall  have  here  the  army  under  marshal 
prince  Wrede,  and  the  allied  sovereigns  with 
it,  who  will  decide  on  the  measures  to  be 
adopted,  and  success  will  then  be  certain, 
with  a  comparatively  trifling  loss;  or,  if 
we  choose  it,  we  can  settle  all  our  matters 
now  by  agreeing  to  the  proposed  armistice. 
The  terms  on  which  I  think  this  armistice 
can  be  made,  and  on  which  alone  I  will 
consent  to  make  it,  are  these. 

"  First,  That  we  shall  remain  in  the  posi- 
tions we  now  occupy. 

"  Secondly,  That  the  French  army  shall 
retire  from  Paris  across  the  Loire. 

"  Thirdly,  That  Paris  shall  be  given  over 
to  the  care  of  the  national  guard  till  the 
king  shall  order  otherwise. 

"Fourthly,  The  time  to  be  fixed  for 
notice  to  break  off  the  armistice. 

"  By  adopting  this  measure,  we  provide  for 
the  quiet  restoration  of  his  majesty  to  his 
throne;  which  is  that  result  of  the  war 
which  the  sovereigns  of  all  of  us  have  always 
considered  the  most  beneficial  for  us  all, 
and  the  most  likely  to  lead  to  permanent 
peace  in  Europe.  It  is  true  we  shall  not 
have  the  vain  triumph  of  entering  Paris  at 
the  head  of  our  victorious  troops ;  but,  as  I 
have  already  explained  to  your  highness,  I 
doubt  our  having  the  means  at  present  of 
succeeding  in  an  attack  on  Paris;  and  if 
we  are  to  wait  till  the  arrival  of  marshal 
prince  Wrede  to  make  the  attack,  I  think 
we  shall  find  the  sovereigns  disposed,  as 
they  were  last  year,  to  spare  the  capital  of 
their  ally,  and  either  not  to  enter  the  town, 
or  enter  it  under  an  armistice,  such  as  it  is 
in  your  power  and  mine  to  sign  this  day.  I 
earnestly  urge  your  highness,  then,  to  con- 
sider the  reasoning  which  I  have  submitted 
to  you  on  this  occasion,  and  to  let  me  have 
your  decision  whether  you  will  agree  to  any 
armistice  or  not ;  and  if  you  will,  I  beg  you 
to  name  a  person  to  treat  in  your  name 
with  the  French  commissioners;  if  you 
will  not,  my  conduct  will  be  guided  by  your 
decision." 

As  Paris  was  now  invested  both  on  the 
north  and  the  south  sides,  and,  in  a  council 
of  war  it  had  been  decided  its  defence  was  not 
practicable,  a  flag  of  truce  was  sent  to  the 
allied  commanders,  requesting  that  the  firing 
might  cease  on  both  banks  of  the  Seine, 
while  a  military  convention  could  be  nego- 
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tiated.  The  proposal  being  accepted,  com- 
missioners were  appointed  to  meet  at  St. 
Cloud  for  the  purpose,  and  the  convention 
was  as  follows : — 

(Convention  of  Paris.) 

"  Paris,  ce  3  Juillet,  1815. 

"  Ce  jour  d'hui,  trois  Juillet,  mil  huit 
cent  quinze,  les  commissaires,  nommes  par 
les  commandans-en-chef  des  armees  respec- 
tives,  savoir,  monsieur  le  baron  Bignon, 
charge  du  portefeuille  des  affaires  etran- 
geres ;  monsieur  le  comte  Guilleminot,  chef 
de  Petat  major  general  de  1'armee  Fran9aise; 
monsieur  le  comte  de  Bondy,  prefet  du  de- 
partement  de  la  Seine;  munis  des  pleins 
pouvoirs  de  son  excellence  le  marechal  prince 
d'Eckmuhl,  commandant  -  en  -  chef  Parmee 
Fran9aise  d'une  part :  et  monsieur  le  major- 
general  baron  Muffling,  muni  des  pleins 
pouvoirs  de  son  altesse  le  feld  -  marechal 
prince  Bliicher,  commandant-en-chef  Parmee 
Prussienne ;  monsieur  le  colonel  Hervey, 
muni  des  pleins  pouvoirs  de  son  excellence 
le  due  de  Wellington,  commandant -en -chef 
Parme'e  Anglaise,  de  1'autre ;  sont  convenus 
des  articles  suivans  : — 

"  Article  1.  II  y  aura  une  suspension 
d'armes  entre  les  armees  alliees  commandoes 
par  son  altesse  le  feld-mare'chal  prince  Blii- 
cher, son  excellence  le  due  de  Wellington, 
et  1'armee  Fran9aise  sous  les  murs  de  Paris. 

"  Article  2.  Demain  1'armee  Francaise 
commencera  a  se  mettre  en  marche  pour  se 
porter  derriere  la  Loire.  L'evacuation  totale 
de  Paris  sera  effectuee  en  trois  jours,  et  son 
mouvement  pour  se  porter  derriere  la  Loire 
sera  termini  en  huit  jours. 

"  Article  3.  L'arme'e  Fran9aise  emmenera 
avec  elle  tout  son  materiel,  artillerie  de  cam- 
pagne,  caisse  militaire,  chevaux,  et  propri- 
etes  des  regimens,  sans  aucune  exception. 
II  en  fera  de  meme  pour  le  personel  des 
depots,  et  pour  le  personel  des  diverses 
branches  d' administration  qui  appartiennent 
a  I'arme'e. 

"  Article  4.  Les  malades,  et  les  blesses, 
ainsi  que  les  officiers  de  sante,  qu'il  sera 
ne'cessaires  de  laisser  pres  d'eux,  sont  mis 
sous  la  protection  spe'ciale  de  MM.  les  com- 
mandans-eu-chef  des  armees  Anglaises  et 
Prussiennes. 

"  Article  5.  Les  militaires  et  employed, 
dout  il  est  question  dans  Particle  prece- 
dent, pourront,  aussitot  apres  leur  rttab- 
lissement,  rejoindre  les  corps  auxquels  ils 
appartiennent. 

"  Article  6.   Les   femmes   et   les    enfans 
de  tous   les  individus  qui  appartiennent  a 
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Parmee  Fran9aise  auront  la  liberte  de  rester 
a  Paris :  ces  femmes  pourront  sans  difficulte 
quitter  Paris  pour  rejoindre  Parmee,  et 
emporter  avec  elles  leurs  proprietes,  et  ce 
de  leurs  maris. 

"  Article  7.  Les  officiers  de  ligne  em- 
ploye's avec  les  fe^res,  ou  avec  les  tirailleurs 
de  la  garde  nationale,  pourront  ou  se  r£unir 
&  Parmee  ou  dans  leurs  domiciles,  ou  dans 
le  lieu  de  leur  naissance. 

"  Article  8.  Demain,  4  Juillet,  a  midi, 
on  remettra  Saint  Denis,  Saint  Ouen,  Clichy, 
et  Neuilly.  Apres  demain,  5  Juillet,  a  la 
meme  heure,  on  remettra  Montmartre :  le 
troisieme  jour,  6  Juillet,  toutes  les  barrieres 
seront  remises. 

Article  9.  Le  service  interieur  de  la  ville 
de  Paris  continuera  a  etre  fait  par  la  garde 
nationale,  et  par  corps  de  gendarmerie  mu- 
nicipale. 

"  Article  10.  Les  commandans  -  en  -  chef 
des  armees  Anglaises  et  Prussiennes  s'en- 
gagent  &  respecter,  et  a  faire  respecter  par 
leurs  subordonnes,  les-  autorites  actuelles 
tant  qu'elles  existeront. 

"  Article  11.  Les  proprietes  publiques,  a 
1'exception  de  celles  qui  ont  rapport  a  la 
guerre,  soit  qu'elles  appartiennent  au  gou- 
vernement,  soit  qu'elles  dependent  de  Pauto- 
rite  municipale,  seront  respectees,  et  les 
puissances  alliees  n'interviendront  en  aucune 
maniere  dans  leur  administration  et  gestion. 

"  Article  12.  Seront  pareillement  respec- 
tees les  personnes  et  les  proprietes  particu- 
lieres :  les  habitans,  et,  en  general,  tous  les 
individus  qui  se  trouvent  dans  la  capitate  con- 
tinueront  a  jouir  de  leurs  droits  et  libertes, 
sans  pourvoir  etres  inquietes,  ni  recherches 
en  rien  relativement  aux  fonctions  qu'ils  oc- 
cupent,  ou  auraient  occupees,  ou  a  leurs  con- 
duites  et  a  leurs  opinions  politiques. 

"  Article  13.  Les  troupes  etrangeres  n'ap- 
porteront  aucun  obstacle  a  Papprovisionne- 
ment  de  la  capitale,  et  protegeront,  au  con- 
traire,  Parrivage  et  la  libre  circulation  des 
objets  qui  y  sont  destines. 

"  Article  14.  La  presente  convention  sera 
observee,  et  servira  de  regie  pour  les  rapports 
mutuels  jusqu'a  la  conclusion  de  la  paix. 

"  En  cas  de  rupture,  elle  devra  etre  de- 
nonc^e  dans  les  formes  usite'es  au  moins  dix 
jours  a  Pavance. 

"  Article  15.  S'il  s'eleveraient  des  difficul- 
tes  sur  Pex^cution  de  quelqu'un  des  articles 
de  la  presente  convention,  Interpretation  en 
sera  fait  en  faveur  de  Parmee  Fran9aise,  et 
de  la  ville  de  Paris. 

"  Article  16.  La  presente  convention  est 
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declare  commune  a  toutes  les  armees  alliees> 
sauf  en  ratification  des  puissances  dont  ces 
armees  dependent. 

"  Article  17.  Les  ratifications  en  seront 
echangees  demaiu,  4  Juillet,  a  six  heures  du 
matin,  au  pont  de  Neuilly. 

"  Article  18.  II  sera  nomine  des  commis- 
saires  par  les  parties  respectives,  pour  veiller 
a  l'ex£cution  de  la  presente  convention. 

"  Fait  et  signe  a  St.  Cloud,  en  triple  ex- 
pedition, par  les  commissaires  susnommes, 
les  jours  et  an  que  dessus. 

"  LE  BARON  BIGNON, 

"  LE  COMTE  GuiLLEMINOT. 

"  LE  COMTE  DE  BONDY, 
"  LE  BARON  DE  MUFFLING. 
"  F.  B.  HERTEY,  COLONEL." 

"  Approuv6  et  ratine  la  presente  suspen- 
sion d'armes. 

"  A  Paris  le  trois  Juillet,  mil  huit  cent 
quinze. 

"  Approuve. 

"  LE  MARECHAL  PRINCE  D'ECKMUHL. 

Afterwards  approved  by  prince  Blucher 
and  the  duke  of  Wellington  ;  and  the  ratifi- 
cations exchanged  on  the  4th  of  July. 
(Translation.) 

"  This  day,  the  3rd  of  July  1815,  the 
commissioners  named  by  the  commanders- 
in-chief  of  the  respective  armies  ;  that  is  to 
say,  the  baron  de  Bignon,  holding  the  porte- 
feuille  of  foreign  affairs,  the  count  Guille- 
minot,  chief  of  the  general  staff  of  the 
French  army,  the  count  de  Bondy,  prefect 
of  the  department  of  the  Seine,  being  fur- 
nished with  the  full  powers  of  his  excellency 
the  marshal  prince  of  Eckmuhl,  commander- 
in-chief  of  the  French  army  on  one  side ; 
and  major-general  baron  Muffling,  furnished 
with  the  full  powers  of  his  highness  the  field- 
marshal  prince  Blucher,  commander-in-chief 
of  the  Prussian  army,  and  colonel  Hervey, 
furnished  with  the  full  powers  of  his  excel- 
lency the  duke  of  Wellington,  commander- 
in-chief  of  the  English  army,  on  the  other 
side,  have  agreed  to  the  following  articles  : — 

"  Article  1.  There  shall  be  a  suspension 
of  arms  between  the  allied  armies,  com- 
manded by  his  highness  the  prince  Blucher 
and  his  excellency  the  duke  of  Wellington  ; 
and  the  French  army  under  the  walls  of 
Paris. 

"  Article  2.  The  French  army  shall  put 
itself  in  march  to-morrow,  to  take  up  its 
position  behind  the  Loire.  Paris  shall  be 
completely  evacuated  in  three  days ;  and 
the  movement  behind  the  Loire  "shall  be 
effected  in  eight  days. 


"  Article  3.  The  French  army  shall  take 
with  it  all  its  materiel,  field  artillery,  mili- 
tary chests,  horses,  and  property  of  regi- 
ments, without  exception.  All  persons  be- 
longing to  the  depots  shall  also  be  removed, 
as  well  as  those  belonging  to  the  different 
branches  of  the  administration  which  belong 
to  the  army. 

"  Article  4.  The  sick  and  wounded,  and 
the  medical  officers  whom  it  may  be  neces- 
sary to  leave  with  them,  are  placed  under 
the  special  protection  of  the  commanders-in- 
chief  of  the  English  and  Prussian  armies. 

"  Article  5.  The  military,  and  those  hold- 
ing employments  to  whom  the  foregoing 
article  relates,  shall  be  at  liberty,  imme- 
diately after  their  recovery,  to  rejoin  the 
corps  to  which  they  belong. 

"  Article  6.  The  wives  and  children  of  all 
individuals  belonging  to  the  French  army 
shall  be  at  liberty  to  remain  at  Paris.  The 
wives  shall  be  allowed  to  quit  Paris  for  the 
purpose  of  rejoining  the  army,  and  to  carry 
with  them  their  property,  and  that  of  their 
husbands. 

"  Article  7.  The  officers  of  the  line,  em- 
ployed with  '  les  federes/  or  with  the  tiral- 
leurs  of  the  national  guard,  may  either  join 
the  army,  or  return  to  their  homes,  or  the 
places  of  their  birth. 

"  Article  8.  To-morrow,  the  4th  of  July, 
at  mid-day,  St.  Denis,  St.  Ouen,  Clichy, 
and  Neuilly ,  shall  be  given  up.  The  day 
after  to-morrow,  the  5th,  at  the  same  hour, 
Montmartre  shall  be  given  up.  The  third 
day,  the  6th,  all  the  barriers  shall  be  given 
up. 

"  Article  9.  The  duty  of  the  city  of  Paris 
shall  continue  to  be  done  by  the  national 
guard  and  by  the  troops  of  the  municipal 
gendarmerie. 

"  Article  10.  The  commanders-in-chief  of 
the  English  and  Prussian  armies  engage  to 
respect  the  usual  authorities  as  long  as  they 
exist. 

"Article  11.  Public  property,  with  the 
exception  of  that  which  relates  to  war, 
whether  it  belongs  to  the  government,  or 
depends  on  the  municipal  authority,  shall 
be  respected ;  and  the  allied  powers  will  not 
interfere  in  any  manner  with  its  administra- 
tion and  management. 

"Article  12.  Private  persons  and  pro- 
perty shall  be  equally  respected.  The  in- 
habitants, and,  in  general,  all  individuals 
who  shall  be  in  the  capital  shall  continue 
to  enjoy  their  rights  and  liberties  without 
being  disturbed,  or  called  to  account,  either 
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as  to  the  situations  which  they  hold  or  may 
have  held,  or  as  to  their  conduct  or  political 
opinions. 

"Article  13.  The  foreign  troops  shall  not 
offer  any  obstacle  to  the  provisioning  of  the 
capital;  and  will  protect,  on  the  contrary, 
the  arrival  and  the  free  circulation  of  the 
articles  which  are  destined  for  it. 

"Article  14.  The  present  convention 
shall  be  observed,  and  shall  serve  to  regu- 
late the  mutual  relations,  until  the  conclu- 
sion of  peace.  In  case  of  rupture,  it  must 
be  denounced  in  the  usual  forms,  at  least 
ten  days  beforehand. 

"Article  15.  If  difficulties  arise  in  the 
execution  of  any  one  of  the  articles  of  the 
present  convention,  the  interpretation  of  it 
shall  be  made  in  favour  of  the  French  army 
and  the  city  of  Paris. 

"  Article  15.  The  present  convention  is 
declared  common  to  all  the  allied  powers, 
provided  it  be  ratified  by  the  powers  on 
which  these  armies  are  dependent. 

"Article  17.  The  ratifications  shall  be 
exchanged  to-morrow,  the  4th  of  July,  at 
six  o'clock  in  the  morning,  at  the  bridge  of 
Neuilly. 

"  Article  18.  Commissioners  shall  be 
named  by  the  respective  parties,  in  order 
to  watch  over  the  execution  of  the  present 
convention. 

"  Done  and  signed  at  St.  Cloud,  in  tripli- 
cate, by   the   commissioners    above-named, 
the  day  and  year  before-mentioned. 
"  THE  BARON  BIGNON. 
"  COUNT  GUILLEMINOT. 
"  COUNT  DE  BONDY. 
"  THE  BARON  DE  MUFFLING. 
"  F.  B.  HERVEY,  COLONEL. 

"Approved  and  ratified  the  present  suspen- 
sion of  arms,  at  Paris,  the  3rd  of  July,  1815. 
"  MARSHAL  THE  PRINCE  D'ECKMUHL. 
"  PRINCE  BLUCHER. 
"  WELLINGTON." 

In  execution  of  the  terms  of  the  conven- 
tion, the  French  army  began  its  march  to- 
wards the  Loire  on  the  4th  of  July,*  and 
on  the  same  day  St.  Denis,  St.  Ouen,  Clichy, 
and  Neuilly  were  occupied  by  the  allies ;  on 
the  5th  they  took  possession  of  the  heights 
of  Montmartre ;  on  the  6th  they  planted 

*  On  this  day,  the  following  General  Order,  dated 
Gonesse,  4th  July,  1815,  was  addressed  to  the  Bri- 
tish army: — 1.  The  field-marshal  has  great  satisfac- 
tion in  announcing  to  the  troops  under  his  command, 
that  he  has,  in  concert  with  field-marshal  prince 
Blucher,  concluded  a  military  convention  with  the 
c.ommander-in-chief  of  the  French  army  in  Paris,  by 
which  the  enemy  are  to  evacuate  St.  Denis,  St.  Ouen, 
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their  posts  at  the  barricades;  and  on  the 
7th  they  marched  into  Paris,  and  took 
military  occupation  of  the  city.  On  the 
following  day,  Louis  XYIII.  re-entered  his 
capital,  escorted  by  a  large  body  of  the 
national  guards  and  the  royal  volunteers, 
as  well  as  by  the  household  troops.  In 
the  rear  followed  a  number  of  etat-majors, 
among  whom  were  Marmont,  Macdonald, 
Victor,  Oudinot,  Gouvion  St.  Cyr,  Moncey, 
and  Lefebvre.  An  immense  concourse  of 
citizens  received,  with  acclamations,  the 
legitimate  monarch;  and  the  females  were 
observed  to  be  particularly  eager  in  their 
expressions  of  joy.  Thus  was  Louis  again 
installed  in  the  palace  of  his  ancestors. 
Here,  therefore,  ended  that  short  space, 
filled  with  so  much  that  is  wonderful — that 
period  of  a  "  Hundred  Days,"  in  which  the 
events  of  a  century  were  crowded.  It  was 
also  on  this  day  that  Buonaparte,  having 
quitted,  on  the  2nd,  Malmaison  with  an  im- 
mense number  of  carriages  laden  with  all 
the  valuable  property  which  he  could  collect 
from  the  palaces  within  his  reach,  embarked 
at  Kochefort  on  board  the  French  frigate 
La  Saale,  and  proceeded  to  the  roads  of 
the  Isle  of  Aix,  with  the  intention  of  setting 
sail  for  America ;  but  finding  it  riot  possible 
to  escape  the  vigilance  of  the  English 
cruisers,  on  the  15th  went  on  board  the 
Bellerophon,  and  placed  himself  under  the 
protection  of  captain  Maitland ;  at  the  same 
time  forwarding  the  following  note  to  the 
prince  regent. 

"  Exposed  to  the  factions  which  divide 
my  country,  and  to  the  hostility  of  the  great 
powers  of  Europe,  I  have  terminated  my 
political  career,  and  I  come,  like  Thernis- 
tocles,  to  seat  myself  at  the  hearth  of  the 
British  people.  I  put  myself  under  the 
protection  of  their  laws,  and  claim  it  from 
your  royal  highness,  as  the  most  powerful, 
the  most  constant,  and  the  most  generous 
of  my  enemies."  No  answer  was  returned. 
On  the  8th  of  August,  he  was  transferred 
from  the  Bellerophon  to  the  Northumber- 
land, which  immediately  set  sail  for  the 
island  of  St.  Helena.  Prior  to  his  leaving 
Malmaisou,  he  addressed  the  following  pro- 
clamation to  the  French  army  : — 

Clichy,  and  Neuilly,  this  day  at  noon  ;  the  heights  of 
Montmartre  to-morrow  at  noon,  and  Paris  the  next 
day.  2.  The  field-marshal  congratulates  the  army 
on  this  result  of  their  glorious  victory.  He  desires 
the  troops  may  employ  the  leisure  of  this  day  to 
clean  their  arms,  clothes,  and  appointments,  as  it  is 
his  intention  that  they  should  pass  him  in  re- 
view 
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"  Soldats !  Quand  je  cede  k  la  necessite 
qeu  me  force  de  m'eloigner  de  la  brave  ar- 
mee  Fran£aise,  j'emporte  avec  moi  1'heu- 
reuse  certitude  qu'elle  justifiera  par  les 
services  que  la  partrie  attend  d'elle,  les 
eloges  que  vos  ennemis  eux-memes  ne  peu- 
rent  pas  lui  refuser. 

"  Soldats !  je  suivrai  vos  pas,  quoique  absent. 
Je  connais  tous  les  corps,  et  aucun  d'ux  ne 
remportera  aucun  avantage  signale  que  je  ne 
rende  justice  au  courage  qu'il  aura  deploye. 

"  Vous  et  mois,  nous  avons  etc  calomnies. 
Des  hommes  indiques  d'apprecier  vos  tra- 
vaux  ont  vu  dans  les  marques  d'attachment 
que  vous  m'avez  donn£es  uu  zele  dont  j'etais 
le  seul  object ;  que  vos  succes  futurs  leur 
apprennent  que  c'etait  la  patrie  par-dessus 
tout  que  vous  serviez  en  m'obeissant,  et  que, 
si  j'ai  quelque  part  a  votre  affection,  je  le 
dois  a  mon  ardent  amour  pour  la  France, 
notre  mere  commune. 

"  Soldats  !  Encore  quelques  efforts  et  la 
coalition  est  dessoute.  Napoleon  vous  re- 
connaitra  aux  coups  que  vous  allez  porter. 
Sauvez  1'honneur,  1'iudependence  des  Fran- 
9ais'.  Soyez  jusqu'a  la  fin  tels  que  je  vous 
ai  connu  depuis  vingt  ans,  et  vous  serez 
invincibles.  NAPOLEON." 

(Translation.) 

"  Soldiers !  While  obeying  the  necessity 
which  removes  me  from  the  French  army, 
I  carry  with  me  the  happy  assurance  that 
it  will  justify,  by  the  eminent  services  which 
the  country  expects  from  it,  the  praises 
which  our  enemies  themselves  have  not  been 
able  to  refuse  it. 

"  Soldiers !  I  sLall  follow  your  steps, 
though  absent.  I  know  all  the  corps  ;  and 
not  one  of  them  will  obtain  a  single  advan- 
tage over  the  enemy,  but  I  shall  give  it 
credit  for  the  courage  it  may  have  displayed. 
Both  you  and  I  have  been  calumniated. 
Men  very  unfit  to  appreciate  your  labours, 
have  seen,  in  the  marks  of  attachment  you 
have  given  me,  a  zeal  of  which  I  was  the 
sole  object.  Let  your  future  successes  con- 
vince them  that  it  was  the  country,  above 
all  things,  which  you  served  in  obeying  me ; 
and,  that  if  I  had  any  share  in  your  affection, 
I  owe  it  to  my  ardent  love  for  France,  our 
common  mother. 

"  Soldiers !  Some  efforts  more,  and  the 
coalition  will  be  dissolved.  Napoleon  will 
recognise  you  by  the  blows  you  are  about  to 
strike.  Save  the  honour,  the  independence  of 
France!  Be  unto  the  last, the  same  men  which 
I  have  known  you  for  these  twenty  years, 
and  you  will  be  invincible.  NAPOLEON." 


The  duke's  last  despatches,  dated  OrviJ16, 
28th  June,  and  Gonesse,  2nd  July,*  which 
detailed  the  operations  of  the  allied  armies, 
from  the  second  invasion  of  France  to  the 
surrender  of  Paris,  and  the  cessation  of 
hostilities,  were : — 

"Orville-,  28th  June,  1815. 

"  The  citadel  of  Cambrai  surrendered 
on  the  evening  of  the  25th  instant ;  and  the 
king  of  France  proceeded  thither,  with  his 
court  and  his  troops,  on  the  26th.  I  have 
given  the  fort  over  entirely  to  his  majesty. 
I  attacked  Peronne  with  the  1st  brigade  of 
British  guards,  under  major-general  Mait- 
land,  on  the  26th,  in  the  afternoon.  The 
troops  took  the  horn-work  which  covers  the 
suburb  on  the  left  of  the  Somme  by  storm, 
with  but  small  loss;  and  the  town  imme- 
diately afterwards  surrendered,  on  condition 
that  the  garrison  should  lay  down  their 
arms,  and  be  allowed  to  return  to  their 
homes.  The  troops  upon  this  occasion  be- 
haved remarkably  well;  and  I  have  great 
pleasure  in  reporting  the  good  conduct  of  a 
battery  of  artillery  of  the  troops  of  the 
Netherlands.  I  have  placed  in  garrison 
there  two  battalions  of  the  troops  of  the 
king  of  the  Netherlands. 

"  The  armies  under  marshal  Blucher  and 
myself  have  continued  their  operations  since 
I  last  wrote  to  your  lordship.  The  neces- 
sity which  I  was  under  of  halting  at  Le  Gateau 
to  allow  the  pontoons  and  certain  stores  to 
reach  me,  and  to  take  Cambrai  and  Peronne, 
had  placed  the  marshal  one  march  before 
me ;  but  I  conceive  there  is  no  danger  in 
this  separation  between  the  two  armies. 
He  has  one  corps  this  day  at  Crespy,  with 
detachments  at  Villers  Cotterets,  and  La 
Ferte  Milon;  another  at  Senlis;  and  the 
4th  corps,  under  general  Bulow,  towards 
Paris.  He  will  have  his  advanced  guard 
to-morrow  at  St.  Denis  and  Gonesse.  The 
army  under  my  command  has  this  day  its 
right  behind  St.  Just,  and  its  left  behind 
La  Taulle,  where  the  high  road  from  Com- 
piegne  joins  the  high  road  from  Roye  to 
Paris.  The  reserve  is  at  Roye.  We  shall 
be  upon  the  Oise  to-morrow. 

"  It  appears  by  all  accounts,  that  the 
enemy's  corps  collected  at  Soissons,  and 
under  marshal  Grouchy,  have  not  yet  re- 
tired upon  Paris ;  and  marshal  Blucher's 
troops  are  already  between  them  and  that 
city.  I  have  the  honour  to  enclose  the  copy 
of  an  official  note  which  I  received  the 

*  The  despatch  dated  Gonesse,  2nd  July,  will  be 
found  in  a  previous  page. 
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night  before  last  from  certain  commis- 
sioners appointed  by  the  provisional  gov- 
ernment to  treat  for  peace  with  the  allied 
sovereigns,  and  the  copy  of  my  answer, 
which  I  hope  will  meet  with  the  approba- 
tion of  the  prince  regent.  Marshal  Blucher 
received  a  letter  to  the  same  purport,  to 
which  he  returned  a  verbal  answer,  that  he 
should  suspend  hostilities  when  he  should 
arrive  at  Paris,  provided  Buonaparte  was 
given  up  to  him,  and  the  chateau  de  Vin- 
cennes,  and  various  territories  and  forts  on 
the  frontiers ;  and  provided  I  should  agree 
to  what  was  proposed.  I  propose  to  adhere 
to  the  answer  which  I  have  given." 

No  sooner  had  the  allies  obtained  military 
occupation  of  Paris,  than  it  was  perceived 
that  the  Prussians  had  neither  forgotten  the 
French  occupation  of  Berlin,  nor  were  dis- 
posed to  remit  the  vengeance  which  the 
chance  of  war  had  placed  within  their 
power.  As  a  commencement  of  the  pro- 
posed work  of  retribution,  Blucher  began 
to  mine  the  bridge  of  Jena,  and  was  medi- 
tating the  levying  of  an  enormous  contribu- 
tion on  the  city.  As  soon  as  these  designs 
came  to  the  knowledge  of  the  duke  of  Wel- 
lington, he  urgently  remonstrated  on  the 
impolicy  of  the  measure;  and  not  having 
been  able  in  his  personal  conference  to  in- 
duce the  Prussian  to  forego  his  intention, 
he  addressed  the  following  letter  to  him. 

Paris,  9th  July,  1815. 

"  Mein  lieber  Fiirst — The  subjects  on 
which  lord  Castlereagh  and  I  conversed  with 
your  highness  and  general  count  Gneisenau 
this  morning,  viz.,  the  destruction  of  the 
bridge  of  Jena,  and  the  levy  of  the  contri- 
bution of  100,000,000  of  francs  on  the  city 
of  Paris,  appear  to  me  to  be  so  important  to 
the  allies  in  general,  that  I  cannot  allow  my- 
self to  omit  to  draw  your  highness's  atten- 
tion to  them  again  in  this  shape. 

"  The  destruction  of  the  bridge  of  Jena 
is  highly  disagreeable  to  the  king  and  to  the 
people,  and  may  occasion  disturbances  in 
the  city.  It  is  not  merely  a  military  mea- 
sure, but  it  is  one  likely  to  attach  to  the 
character  of  our  operations,  and  is  of  poli- 
tical importance.  It  is  adopted  solely  be- 
cause the  bridge  is  considered  a  monument 
of  the  battle  of  Jena,  notwithstanding  that 
the  government  are  willing  to  change  the 
name  of  the  bridge. 

"  Considering  the  bridge  as  a  monument, 

I  beg  leave  to  observe  that  its  immediate 

destruction  is  inconsistent  with  the  promise 

made  to  the  commissioners  on  the  part  of 
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the  French  army  during  the  negotiation  of 
the  convention ;  namely,  that  the  monu- 
ments, museums,  Sec.,  should  be  left  to  the 
decision  of  the  allied  sovereigns.  All  that  I 
ask  is,  that  the  execution  of  the  orders  given 
for  the  destruction  of  the  bridge  may  be 
suspended  till  the  sovereigns  shall  arrive 
here ;  when,  if  it  should  be  agreed  by  com- 
mon accord  that  the  bridge  should  be  des- 
troyed, I  shall  have  no  objection. 

"  In  regard  to  the  contribution  laid  on 
the  city  of  Paris,  I  am  convinced  that  your 
highness  will  acquit  me  of  any  desire  to 
dispute  the  claims  of  the  Prussian  army  to 
any  advantages  that  can  be  derived  from 
its  bravery  and  exertions  and  services  to  the 
cause ;  but  it  appears  to  me  that  the  allies 
will  contend  that  one  party  to  a  general 
alliance  ought  not  to  derive  all  the  advan- 
tages resulting  from  the  operations  of  the 
armies.  Even  supposing  the  allies  should 
be  disposed  to  concede  this  point  to  the 
Prussian  army,  they  will  contend  for  the 
right  of  considering  the  question  whether 
France  ought  not  to  be  called  on  to  make 
this  pecuniary  sacrifice;  and  for  that  of 
making  the  concession  to  the  Prussian  army, 
if  it  should  be  expedient  to  make  it. 

"  The  levy  and  application  of  the  contri- 
bution ought,  then,  to  be  a  matter  for  the 
consideration  and  decision  of  all  the  allies, 
and  in  this  point  of  view  it  is  that  I  entreat 
your  highness  to  defer  the  measures  for  the 
levy  of  it  till  the  sovereigns  shall  have 
arrived. 

"  Since  I  have  had  the  happiness  of  act- 
ing in  concert  with  your  highness  and  the 
brave  army  under  your  command,  all  mat- 
ters have  been  carried  on  by  common  ac- 
cord, and  with  a  degree  of  harmony  un- 
paralleled in  similar  circumstances,  much  to 
the  public  advantage.  What  I  now  ask  is, 
not  the  dereliction  of  your  measures,  but  the 
delay  of  them  for  the  day,  or  at  most  two 
days,  which  will  elapse  before  the  sovereigns 
shall  arrive,  which  cannot  be  deemed  un- 
reasonable, and  will,  I  hope,  be  granted  on 
account  of  the  motive  for  making  the 
request." 

Blucher  having  yielded  these  points,  with- 
out hesitation  cleared  the  galleries  of  the 
Musee  Napoleon  and  the  Louvre,  of  the  pic- 
tures, statues,  manuscripts,  and  other  rare 
and  valuable  works  of  art  of  which  the  French 
had  robbed  his  country.  The  other  coun- 
tries, namely,  Spain,  Portugal,  Germany, 
and  the  Italian  States,  which  had  suffered 
from  the  plundering  spirit  of  France,  re- 
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claimed  the  works  of  art  of  which  they  had 
been  robbed ;  and  this  claim  was  strength- 
ened by  a  memorial  from  all  the  European 
artists  who  were  at  the  time  at  Rome,  pray- 
ing the  restoration  of  the  works  to  the  states 
to  which  they  belonged.  The  king  of  the 
Netherlands  applied  to  Wellington,  as  the 
commander  of  his  army,  to  compel  the  res- 
titution of  the  Dutch  and  Flemish  pictures 
to  their  original  localities.  The  duke  meet- 
ing only  with  evasion  and  subterfuge  to  his 
applications  to  the  French  authorities,  sent 
a  detachment  of  English  troops  into  the 
Louvre,  under  whose  guard  the  pictures 
were  removed  from  the  walls  of  the  museum 
and  restored  to  the  original  owners.  This 
measure  took  the  French  completely  by  sur- 
prise. They  complained  that  the  removal 
was  a  breach*  of  the  convention.  The 
duke's  reply  to  their  remonstrance  was  given 
in  the  following  despatch  to  viscount 
Castlereagh,  dated  Paris,  23rd  September, 
1815:— 

"  There  has  been  a  good  deal  of  discussion 
here  lately  respecting  the  measures  which  I 
have  been  under  the  necessity  of  adopting, 
ia  order  to  get  for  the  king  of  the  Nether- 
lands his  pictures,  &c.,  from  the  museums ; 
and,  lest  these  reports  should  reach  the 
prince  regent,  I  wish  to  trouble  you,  for  his 
royal  highness's  information,  with  the  follow- 
ing statement  of  what  has  passed.  Shortly 
after  the  arrival  of  the  sovereigns  at  Paris, 
the  minister  of  the  king  of  the  Netherlands 
claimed  the  pictures,  &c.,  belonging  to  his 
sovereign,  equally  with  those  of  other 
powers ;  and,  as  far  as  I  could  learn,  never 
could  get  any  satisfactory  reply  from  the 
French  government.  After  several  conver- 
sations with  me,  he  addressed  your  lordship 
in  an  official  note,  which  was  laid  before  the 
ministers  of  the  allied  sovereigns  assembled 
in  conference ;  and  the  subject  was  taken 
into  consideration  repeatedly,  with  a  view 
to  discover  a  mode  of  doing  justice  to  the 
claimants  of  the  specimens  of  the  arts  in 
the  museums,  without  hurting  the  feelings 
of  the  king  of  France.  In  the  mean  time, 
the  Prussians  had  obtained  from  his  ma- 
jesty not  only  all  the  really  Prussian  pic- 
tures, but  those  belonging  to  the  Prussian 
territories  on  the  left  of  the  Rhine,  and  the 
pictures,  &c.,  belonging  to  all  the  allies  of 
his  Prussian  majesty ;  and  the  subject 

*  During  the  removal  of  the  pictures  and  statues, 
Blucher  paraded  the  gallery  of  the  Louvre,  cata- 
logue in  hand,  condemning  all  that  appeared  be- 
longing to  his  country,  exclaiming,  as  soon  as  he 
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pressed  for  an  early  decision ;  and  your 
lordship  wrote  your  note  of  the  llth  instant, 
in  which  it  was  fully  discussed. 

"  The  minister  of  the  king  of  the  Nether- 
lands, still  having  no  satisfactory  answer 
from  the  French  government,  appealed  to 
me,  as  the  commander-in-chief  of  the  army 
of  the  king  of  the  Netherlands,  to  know 
whether  I  had  any  objection  to  employ  his 
majesty's  troops  to  obtain  possession  of 
what  was  his  undoubted  property,  I  re- 
ferred this  application  again  to  the  ministers 
of  the  allied  courts,  and,  no  objection  having 
been  stated,  I  considered  it  my  duty  to  take 
the  necessary  measures  to  obtain  what  was 
his  right.  I  accordingly  spoke  to  the  prince 
de  Talleyrand  upon  the  subject,  explaining  to 
him  what  had  passed  in  conference,  and  the 
grounds  I  had  for  thinking  that  the  king  of 
the  Netherlands  had  a  right  to  the  pictures  ; 
and  begged  him  to  state  the  case  to  the 
king,  and  to  as  khis  majesty  to  do  me  the 
favour  to  point  out  the  mode  of  effecting 
the  object  of  the  king  of  the  Netherlands, 
which  should  be  least  offensive  to  his  ma- 
jesty. The  prince  de  Talleyrand  promised 
me  an  answer  on  the  following  evening; 
which  not  having  received,  I  called  upon 
him  at  night,  and  had  another  discussion 
with  him  upon  the  subject,  in  which  he 
informed  me  that  the  king  could  give  no 
orders  upon  it;  that  I  might  act  as  I 
thought  proper ;  and  that  I  might  com- 
municate with  M.  Denon.  I  sent  my  aid- 
de-camp,  lieutenant-colonel  Fremantle,  to 
M.  Denon,  in  the  morning,  who  informed 
him  that  he  had  no  orders  to  give  any 
pictures  out  of  the  gallery,  and  that  he 
could  give  none  without  the  use  of  force. 

"  I  then  sent  colonel  Fremantle  to  the 
prince  de  Talleyrand  to  inform  him  of  this 
answer,  and  to  acquaint  him  that  the  troops 
would  go  the  next  morning,  at  twelve  o'clock, 
to  take  possession  of  the  king  of  the  Nether- 
lands' pictures;  and  to  point  out  that,  if 
any  disturbance  resulted  from  this  measure, 
the  king's  ministers,  and  not  I,  were  re- 
sponsible. Colonel  Fremantle  likewise  in- 
formed M.  Denon  that  the  same  measure 
would  be  adopted.  It  was  not  necessary, 
however,  to  send  the  troops,  as  a  Prussian 
guard  had  always  remained  in  possession  of 
the  gallery,  and  the  pictures  were  taken, 
without  the  necessity  of  calling  for  those  of 

discovered  their  identity,  "  Down  with  that  pic- 
ture !"  "  Remove  that  statue !"  regardless  of  the 
remonstrances  of  the  French  artists  to  deceive 
him. 
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the  army  under  my  command,  excepting  as 
a  working  party  to  assist  in  taking  them  down 
and  packing  them.  It  has  been  stated  that, 
in  being  the  instrument  in  removing  the  j 
pictures  belonging  to  the  king  of  the  Nether- 
lands from  the  gallery  of  the  Tuilleries,  I  had 
been  guilty  of  a  breach  of  a  treaty  which  I 
had  myself  made ;  and,  as  there  is  no  men- 
tion of  the  museums  in  the  treaty  of  the 
25th  of  March,  and  it  now  appears  that  the 
treaty  meant  is  the  military  convention  of 
Paris,  it  is  necessary  to  show  how  that  con- 
vention affects  the  museum. 

"  It  is  not  now  necessary  to  discuss  the 
question  whether  the  allies  were  or  not  at  war 
with  France.  There  is  no  doubt  whatever 
that  their  armies  entered  Paris  under  a 
military  convention  concluded  with  an  offi- 
cer of  the  government,  the  prefect  of  the  de- 
partment of  the  Seine,  and  an  officer  of  the 
army,  being  a  representative  of  each  of  the 
authorities  existing  at  Paris  at  the  moment, 
and  authorised  by  those  authorities  to  treat 
and  conclude  for  them.  The  article  of  the 
convention  which  it  is  supposed  has  been 
broken  is  the  eleventh,  which  relates  to 
public  property.  I  positively  deny  that  this 
article  referred  at  all  to  the  museums  or 
galleries  of  pictures. 

"The  French  commissioners  in  the  ori- 
ginal project  proposed  an  article  to  provide 
for  the  security  of  this  description  of  pro- 
perty. Prince  Blucher  would  not  consent 
to  it,  as  he  said  there  were  pictures  in  the 
gallery  which  had  been  taken  from  Prussia, 
which  his  majesty  Louis  XVIII.  had  pro- 
raised  to  restore,  but  which  had  never  been 
restored.  I  stated  this  circumstance  to  the 
French  commissioners,  and  they  then  offered 
to  adopt  the  article  with  an  exception  of  the 
Prussian  pictures.  To  this  offer  I  answered 
that  I  stood  there  as  the  ally  of  all  the 
nations  in  Europe,  and  anything  that  was 
granted  to  Prussia  I  must  claim  for  other 
nations.  I  added  that  I  had  no  instructions 
regarding  the  museum,  nor  any  grounds 
on  which  to  form  a  judgment  how  the  sov- 
ereigns would  act ;  that  they  certainly  would 
insist  upon  the  king's  performing  his  engage- 
ments, and  that  I  recommended  that  the  ar- 
ticle should  be  omitted  altogether,  and  that 
the  question  should  be  reserved  for  the  deci- 
sion of  the  sovereigns  when  they  should  arrive. 
Thus  the  question  regarding  the  museum 
stands  under  the  treaties.  The  convention 
of  Paris  is  silent  upon  it,  and  there  was  a 
communication  upon  the  subject  which 
reserved  the  decision  for  the  sovereigns. 
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Supposing  the  silence  of  the  treaty  of  Paris 
of  May,  1814,  regarding  the  museum,  gave 
the  French  government  an  undisputed  claim 
to  its  contents  upon  all  future  occasions, 
it  will  not  be  denied  that  this  claim  was 
shaken  by  this  transaction.  Those  who 
acted  for  the  French  government  at  the 
time  considered  that  the  successful  army 
had  a  right  to,  and  would,  touch  the 
contents  of  the  museum,  and  they  made 
an  attempt  to  save  them  by  an  article  in 
the  military  convention.  This  article  was 
rejected,  and  the  claim  of  the  allies  to  their 
pictures  was  broadly  advanced  by  the  ne- 
gotiators on  their  part;  and  this  was  stated 
as  the  ground  for  rejecting  the  article.  Not 
only,  then,  the  military  convention  did  not 
in  itself  guarantee  the  possession,  but  the 
transaction  above  recited  tended  to  weaken 
the  claim  to  the  possession  by  the  French 
government,  which  is  founded  upon  the 
silence  of  the  treaty  of  Paris  of  May,  1814. 
The  allies,  then,  having  the  contents  of 
the  museum  justly  in  their  power,  could 
not  do  otherwise  than  restore  them  to  the 
countries  from  which,  contrary  to  the  prac- 
tice of  civilized  warfare,  they  had  been  torn 
during  the  disastrous  period  of  the  French 
revolution  and  the  tyranny  of  Buonaparte. 
The  conduct  of  the  allies  regarding  the 
museum,  at  the  period  of  the  treaty  of 
Paris,  might  be  fairly  attributed  to  their 
desire  to  conciliate  the  French  army,  and  to 
consolidate  the  reconciliation  with  Europe, 
which  the  army  at  that  period  manifested  a 
disposition  to  effect. 

"  But  the  circumstances  are  now  entirely 
different.  The  army  disappointed  the  reas- 
onable expectation  of  the  world,  and  seized 
the  earliest  opportunity  of  rebelling  against 
their  sovereign,  and  of  giving  their  ser- 
vices to  the  common  enemy  of  mankind, 
with  a  view  to  the  revival  of  the  disastrous 
period  which  had  passed,  and  of  the  scenes 
of  plunder  which  the  world  had  made  such 
gigantic  efforts  to  get  rid  of.  This  army 
having  been  defeated  by  the  armies  of 
Europe,  they  have  been  disbanded  by  the 
united  counsel  of  the  sovereigns,  and  no 
reason  can  exist  why  the  powers  of  Europe 
should  do  injustice  to  their  own  subjects 
with  a  view  to  conciliate  them  again. 
Neither  has  it  ever  appeared  to  me  to  be 
necessary  that  the  allied  sovereigns  should 
omit  this  opportunity  to  do  justice,  and  to 
gratify  their  own  subjects,  in  order  to  gratify 
the  people  of  France.  The  feeling  of  the 
people  of  France  upon  this  subject  must  be 
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one  of  national  vanity  only.  It  must  be  a 
desire  to  retain  these  specimens  of  the  arts, 
not  because  Paris  is  the  fittest  depository 
for  them — as  upon  that  subject,  artists,  con- 
noisseurs, and  all  who  have  written  upon 
it,  agree  that  the  whole  ought  to  be  re- 
moved to  their  ancient  seat — but  because 
they  were  obtained,  by  military  concessions, 
of  which  they  are  the  trophies. 

"  The  same  feelings  which  induce  the 
people  of  France  to  wish  to  retain  the 
pictures  and  statues  of  other  nations  would 
naturally  induce  other  nations  to  wish,  now 
that  success  is  on  their  side,  that  the  pro- 
perty should  be.  returned  to  their  rightful 
owners,  and  the  allied  sovereigns  must  feel 
a  desire  to  gratify  them.  It  is,  besides,  on 
many  accounts,  desirable,  as  well  for  their 
own  happiness  as  for  that  of  the  world,  that 
the  people  of  France,  if  they  do  not  already 
feel  that  Europe  is  too  strong  for  them, 
should  be  made  sensible  of  it;  and  that, 
whatever  may  be  the  extent,  at  any  time, 
of  their  momentary  and  partial  success 
against  any  one,  or  any  number  of  indi- 
vidual powers  in  Europe,  the  day  of  retrU 
bution  must  come.  Not  only,  then,  would  it, 
in  my  opinion,  be  unjust  in  the  sovereigns 
to  gratify  the  people  of  France  on  this 
subject,  at  the  expense  of  their  own  people, 
but  the  sacrifice  they  would  make  would  be 
impolitic,  as  it  would  deprive  them  of  the 
opportunity  of  giving  the  people  of  France 
a  great  moral  lesson." 

The  subject  of  the  restoration  of  the 
works  of  art  belonging  to  other  nations 
having  been  brought  before  the  allied  sove- 
reigns, a  note  from  lord  Castlereagh  was 
laid  before  them,  which,  from  the  noble  and 
statesmanlike  view  which  it  takes  of  the 
question;  deserves  to  be  recorded  here.  His 
lordship  commenced  his  note  by  taking  a 
comprehensive  view  of  the  situation  in  which 
the  allies  were  then  placed.  "  Twice  com- 
pelled, in  vindication  of  their  own  liberties, 
to  invade  France ;  twice  having  replaced  its 
legitimate  sovereign — he  argued  it  would  be 
the  height  of  weakness  as  well  as  of  in- 
justice, if  they  were  to  deny  that  principle 
of  integrity,  in  its  just  and  liberal  applica- 
tion to  other  nations,  their  allies,  more 
especially  to  the  feeble  and  the  helpless, 
which  they  were  about,  for  a  second  time, 
to  concede  to  a  nation  against  whom  they 
had  had  so  long  to  contend  in  war.  He 
therefore  demanded  'upon  what  principle 
can  France,  at  the  close  of  such  a  war,  ex- 
pect to  sit  down  with  the  same  extent  of 


possessions  which  she  held  before  the  revo- 
lution, and  desire  at  the  same  time  to  re- 
tain the  ornamented  spoils  of  all  other  coun- 
tries? The  allied  sovereigns,'  his  lordship 
proceeded,  'have,  perhaps,  something  to 
atone  for  to  Europe,  in  consequence  of  the 
course  pursued  by  them  when  at  Paris  dur- 
ing the  last  year.  It  is  true  they  never  did 
so  far  make  themselves  parties  in  the  crimi- 
nality of  this  mass  of  plunder,  as  to  sanction 
it  by  any  stipulation  in  their  treaties ;  but 
they  certainly  did  use  their  influence  to 
repress,  at  that  moment,  any  agitation  of 
their  claims,  in  the  hope  that  France,  not 
less  subdued  by  their  generosity  than  their 
arms,  might  be  disposed  to  preserve  in- 
violate the  peace  which  had  been  studiously 
framed,  to  serve  as  a  bond  of  recortciliation 
between  the  nation  and  the  king.  They 
had  also  reason  to  expect  that  his  majesty 
would  be  advised  voluntarily  to  restore  a 
considerable  proportion  at  least,  of  these 
spoils,  to  their  lawful  owners.'  It  went  on 
to  show,  that  the  case  was  very  different 
in  1815,  from  what  it  had  been  in  the 
former  year, — '  the  prince  regent,  while  he 
held  it  to  be  the  duty  of  the  allied  sov- 
ereigns, not  only  not  to  obstruct,  but  to 
facilitate  the  return  of  these  objects  to  the 
places  whence  they  were  torn,  judged  it  to 
be  not  less  consistent  with  delicacy,  not  to 
suffer  the  position  of  their  armies  to  become 
the  means,  directly  or  indirectly,  of  bring- 
ing into  their  dominions  a  single  article 
which  did  not  of  right  belong  to  them  at 
the  period  of  their  conquest.  The  prince 
regent,  for  himself,  declared,  that  whatever 
value  he  might  attach  to  such  exquisite 
specimens  of  the  fine  arts,  if  otherwise 
acquired,  he  had  no  wish  to  become  pos- 
sessed of  them  at  the  expense  of  France,  or 
rather  at  that  of  the  nation  to  which  they 
had  belonged.'  As  the  claim  made  to  the 
articles  in  question  had  been  set  up  on  be- 
half of  Louis,  and  of  course  with  his  sanc- 
tion, it  was  then  forcibly  argued,  that  the 
concession  desired  would  reflect  no  honour 
upon  him.  'Can  the  king/  it  asked,  'feel 
his  own  dignity  exalted,  or  his  title  im- 
proved, in  being  surrounded  by  monuments 
of  art,  which  record  not  less  the  sufferings 
of  his  own  illustrious  house,  than  of  the 
other  nations  of  Europe  ?  If  the  French 
people  be  desirous  of  treading  back  their 
steps,  can  they  rationally  desire  to  preserve 
this  source  of  animosity  between  them  and 
all  other  nations ;  and  if  they  are  not,  is  it 
politic  to  flatter  their  vanity,  and  to  keep 
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alive  the  hopes  which  the  contemplation  of 
these  trophies  is  calculated  to  excite  ?  Can 
even  the  army  reasonably  desire  it?  The 
recollection  of  their  campaigns  can  never 
perish.  They  are  recorded  in  the  military 
annals  of  Europe.  They  are  emblazoned  on 
the  public  monuments  of  their  own  country : 
why  is  it  necessary  to  associate  their  glory 
in  the  field  with  a  system  of  plunder,  by  the 
adoption  of  which,  in  contravention  of  the 
laws  of  modern  war,  the  chief  that  led  them 
to  battle,  in  fact  tarnished  the  lustre  of 
their  arms.  The  firm,  dignified,  and  dis- 
interested part  acted  by  England  could  not 
but  be  appreciated  by  all  Europe,  as  set 
forth  in  this  manly  and  masterly  assertion 
of  those^  principles  of  public  justice  which, 
at  such  a  moment,  it  was  of  special  im- 
portance to  vindicate."* 

While  the  allies  continued  in  Paris 
the  exactions  and  unbounded  plunder  of 
the  foreign  troops,  particularly  the  Prussians, 
were  carried  to  so  great  and  irritating  an 
extent,  that  there  seemed  no  little  danger 
of  producing  a  national  war.  Wellington, 
aware  of  the  spirit  of  resistance  which  was 
growing  up  about  the  invading  armies,  and 
of  the  danger  to  be  apprehended  from  it, 
while  he  remonstrated  against  the  system 
of  contemplated  spoliation,  was  no  less 
pressing  to  bring  matters  to  a  final  settle- 
ment. Austria  reclaimed  Lorraine  and 
Alsace ;  the  king  of  the  Netherlands  put  in 
a  claim  for  the  whole  of  the  French  for- 
tresses of  the  Flemish  barrier;  Spain  de- 
manded the  Basque  provinces ;  and  Prussia 
all  the  frontier  provinces  of  France  adjoin- 
ing her  territory.  The  duke's  views  on  the 
aggrandising  disposition  exhibited  by  the 
allied  powers  are  set  forth,  with  his  usual 
force  and  clearness,  in  the  following  des- 
patch : — 

"  I  have  perused  with  attention  the  memo- 
randum which  you  have  sent  me,  and  have 
considered  well  the  contents  of  those  written 
by  the  ministers  of  other  powers. 

"My  opinion  is,  that  the  French  revolu- 
tion and  the  treaty  of  Paris  have  left  France 
in  too  great  strength  for  the  rest  of  Europe, 
weakened  as  all  the  powers  of  Europe  have 
been  by  the  wars  in  which  they  have  been 
engaged  with  France,  by  the  destruction  of 
all  the  fortresses  and  strongholds  in  the  low 
countries  and  Germany,  principally  by  the 
French,  and  by  the  ruin  of  the  finances  of 
all  the  continental  powers. 

"  Notwithstanding  that  this  opinion  is  as 

•  History  of  England,  bv  J.  Gnspev,  Esq. 
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strongly,  if  not  more  strongly,  impressed 
upon  my  mind  than  upon  that  of  any  of 
those  whose  papers  have  lately  come  under 
my  consideration,  I  doubt  its  being  in  our 
power  now  to  make  such  an  alteration  in  the 
relations  of  France  with  other  powers  as  will 
be  of  material  benefit. 

"  First ;  I  conceive  that  our  declarations, 
and  our  treaties,  and  the  accession,  although 
irregular  in  form,  which  we  allowed  Louis 
XVIII.  to  make  to  that  of  the  25th  of 
March,  must  prevent  us  from  making  any 
very  material  inroad  upon  the  state  of  pos- 
session of  the  treaty  of  Paris.  I  do  not 

concur  in 's  reasoning,  either  that  : 

the  guarantee  in  the  treaty  of  the  25th 
March  was  intended  to  apply  only  to  our-  j 
selves,  or  that  the  conduct  of  the  French 
people,  since  the  20th  March,  ought  to 
deprive  them  of  the  benefit  of  that  guarantee,  j 
The  French  people  submitted  to  Buonaparte; 
but  it  would  be  ridiculous  to  suppose  that 
the  allies  would  have  been  in  possession  of 
Paris  in  a  fortnight  after  one  battle  fought, 
if  the  French  people  in  general  had  not  been 
favourably  disposed  to  the  cause  which  the 
allies  were  supposed  to  favour; 

"  In  the  north  of  France  they  certainly 
were  so  disposed,  and  there  is  no  doubt  they 
were  so  in  the  south,  and  indeed  throughout 
France,  excepting  in  Champagne,  Alsace, 
parts  of  Burgundy,  Lorraine,  and  Dauphine. 
The  assistance  which  the  king  and  his  party 
in  France  gave  to  the  cause  was  undoubtedly 
of  a  passive  description ;  but  the  result  of 
the  operations  of  the  allies  has  been  very 
different  from  what  it  would  have  been  ii' 
the  disposition  of  the  inhabitants  of  the 
country  had  led  them  to  oppose  the  allies. 

"  In  my  opinion,  therefore,  the  allies  have 
no  just  right  to  make  any  material  inroad 
on  the  treaty  of  Paris,  although  that  treaty 
leaves  France  too  strong,  in  relation  to  other 
powers;  but  I  think  I  can  show  that  the 
real  interests  of  the  allies  should  lead  them 
to  adopt  the  measures  which  justice,  in  this 
instance,  requires  from  them. 

"  There  is  such  an  appearance  of  modera- 
tion in  all  that  has  been  written  upon  this 
subject,  that  we  might  hope  there  would  be 
no  material  difference  of  opinion  on  the  dis-  I 
posal  of  what  should  be  taken  from  France, 
supposing  that  it  should  be  decided  that 
France  is  to  make  a  cession ;  and  therefore 
I  do  no  more  than  advert  to  that  objection 
to  the  demand. 

"  But  my  objection  to  the  demand  of  a 
great  cession  from  France  upon  this  occasion 
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is,  that  it  will  defeat  the  object  which  the 
allies  have  held  out  to  themselves  in  the 
present  and  the  preceding  wars. 

"That  which  has  been  their  object  has 
been  to  put  an  end  to  the  French  revolution, 
to  obtain  peace  for  themselves  and  their 
people,  to  have  the  power  of  reducing  their 
overgrown  military  establishments,  and  the 
leisure  to  attend  to  the  internal  concerns  of 
their  several  nations,  and  to  improve  the 
situation  of  their  people.  The  allies  took 
up  arms  against  Buonaparte,  because  it  was 
certain  that  the  world  could  not  be  at  peace 
as  long  as  he  should  possess,  or  should  be  in 
a  situation  to  attain,  supreme  power  in 
France;  and  care  must  be  taken,  in  making 
the  arrangements  consequent  upon  our 
success,  that  we  do  not  leave  the  world  in 
the  same  unfortunate  situation,  respecting 
France,  that  it  would  have  been  in  if 
Buonaparte  had  continued  in  possession 
of  his  power.  "  It  is  impossible,"  said 
the  duke,  "to  surmise  what  would  be  the 
line  of  conduct  of  the  king  and  his  govern- 
ment on  the  demand  of  any  considerable 
cession  from  France  on  the  present  occasion. 
It  is  certain,  however,  that  whether  the 
cession  should  be  agreed  to  or  not  by  the 
king,  the  situation  of  the  allies  would  be 
very  unhappy. 

"  If  the  king  were  to  refuse  to  agree  to 
the  cession,  and  were  to  throw  himself  on 
his  people,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  these 
divisions  would  cease  which  have  hither- 
to occasioned  the  weakness  of  France.  The 
allies  might  take  the  fortresses  and  pro- 
vinces which  might  suit  them ;  but  there 
would  be  no  genuine  peace  for  the  world ; 
no  nation  could  disarm ;  no  sovereign  could 
turn  his  attention  from  the  affairs  of  this 
country.  If  the  king  were  to  agree  to 
make  the  cession,  which  from  all  that  one 
hears,  is  an  event  by  no  means  probable, 
the  allies  must  be  satisfied,  and  must  retire ; 
but  I  would  appeal  to  the  experience  of 
of  the  transactions  of  last  year  for  a  state- 
ment of  the  situation  iu  which  we  should 
find  ourselves. 

"  Last  year,  after  France  had  been  re- 
duced to  her  limits  of  1792,  by  the  cession 
of  the  Low  Countries,  the  left  bank  of  the 
Rhine,  Italy,  &c.,  the  allies  were  obliged  to 
maintain  each  in  the  field  half  of  the  war 
establishment  stipulated  in  the  treaty  of 
Chaumont,  in  order  to  guard  their  con- 
quests, and  what  had  been  ceded  to  them ; 
and  there  is  nobody  acquainted  with  what 
passed  in  France  during  that  period  who 


does  not  know  that  the  general  topic  of 
conversation  was  the  recovery  of  the  left 
bank  of  the  Rhine  as  the  frontier  of  France, 
and  that  the  unpopularity  of  the  government 
in  the  army  was  to  be  attributed  to  their 
supposed  disinclination  to  war,  to  recover 
these  possessions. 

"  There  is  no  statesman  who,  with  these 
facts  before  his  eyes,  with  the  knowledge 
that  the  justice  of  the  demand  of  a  great 
cession  from  France  under  existing  circum- 
stances, is  at  least  doubtful,  and  that  the 
cession  would  be  made  against  the  inclina- 
tion of  the  sovereign  and  all  descriptions  of 
his  people,  would  venture  to  recommend  to 
his  sovereign  to  consider  himself  at  peace, 
and  to  place  his  armies  upon  a  peace  estab- 
lishment. We  must,  on  the  contrary,  if 
we  take  this  large  cession,  consider  the 
operations  of  the  war  as  deferred  till  France 
shall  find  a  suitable  opportunity  of  en- 
deavouring to  regain  what  she  has  lost ;  and, 
after  having  wasted  our  resources  in  the 
maintenance  of  overgrown  military  estab- 
lishments in  time  of  peace,  we  shall  find 
how  little  useful  the  cessions  we  shall  have 
acquired  will  be  against  a  national  effort  to 
regain  them. 

"  In  my  opinion,  then,  we  ought  to  con- 
tinue to  keep  our  great  object,  the  genuine 
peace  and  tranquillity  of  the  world,  in  our 
view,  and  shape  our  arrangement  so  as  to 
provide  for  it. 

"  Revolutionary  France  is  more  likely  to 
distress  the  world,  than  France,  however 
strong  in  her  frontier,  under  a  regular  gov- 
ernment ;  and  that  is  the  situation  in  which 
we  ought  to  endeavour  to  place  her. 

"  With  this  view,  I  prefer  the  temporary 
occupation  of  some  of  the  strong  places,  and 
to  maintain  for  a  time  a  strong  force  in 
France,  both  at  the  expense  of  the  French 
government, 'and  under  strict  regulation,  to 
the  permanent  cession  of  even  all  the  places, 
which,  in  my  opinion,  ought  to  be  occupied 
for  a  time.  These  measures  will  not  only 
give  us,  during  the  period  of  occupation,  all 
the  military  security  which  would  be  ex- 
pected from  the  permanent  cession,  but,  if 
carried  into  execution  in  the  spirit  in  which 
they  are  conceived,  they  are  in  themselves 
the  bond  of  peace. 

"  There  is  no  doubt  that  the  troops  of 
the  allies  stationed  in  France  will  give 
strength  and  security  to  the  government  of 
the  king,  and  that  their  presence  will  give 
the  king  leisure  to  form  his  army  in  such 
manner  as  he  may  think  proper.  The  ex- 
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pectation  also  of  the  arrival  of  the  period  at 
which  the  several  points  occupied  should  be 
evacuated  would  tend  to  the  preservation  of 
peace,  while  the  engagement  to  restore  them 
to  the  kin?,  or  his  legitimate  heirs  or  suc- 
cessors, would  have  the  effect  of  giving  ad- 
ditional stability  to  his  throne. 

"In  answer  to  the  objections  to  a  tem- 
porary occupation  contained  in 

paper,  drawn  from  the  state  of  things  in 
,  I  observe  that  the  temporary  oc- 
cupation by  the  troops  of  the  allies  of 
part  of  France,  will  be  with  views  entirely 
different  from  those  which  dictated  the 

temporary  occupation  of by  the  French 

troops;  and  if  the  measure  is  carried  into 
execution  on  the  principle  of  supporting  the 
king's  government  and  of  peace,  instead  of 

as  in ,  with  views  of  immediate  plunder 

and  ultimate  war,  the  same  results  cannot 
be  expected. 

"  I  am  likewise  aware  of  the  objection  to 
this  measure — that  it  will  not  alone  eventually 
apply  a  remedy  to  the  state  of  weakness,  in 
relation  to  France,  in  which  the  powers  of 
Europe  have  been  left  by  the  treaty  of 
Paris ;  but  it  will  completely  for  a  term  of 
years.  This  term  of  years,  besides  the  ad- 
vantage of  introducing  into  France  a  system 
and  habits  of  peace,  after  twenty-five  years 
of  war,  will  enable  the  powers  of  Europe  to 
restore  their  finances;  it  will  give  them 
time  and  means  to  reconstruct  the  great 
artificial  bulwarks  of  their  several  countries, 
to  settle  their  governments,  and  to  consoli- 
date their  means  of  defence.  France,  it  is 
true,  will  still  be  powerful,  probably  more 
powerful  than  she  ought  to  be  in  relation  to 
her  neighbours;  but,  if  the  allies  do  not 
waste  their  time  and  their  means,  the  state  of 
security  of  each  and  of  the  whole,  in  relation 
to  France,  will,  at  the  end  of  the  period,  be 
materially  improved,  and  will  probably  leave 
but  little  to  desire." 

In  a  further  communication  to  lord  Castle- 
reagh  in  reference  to  the  occupation  of 
France,  by  the  allies,  the  duke  wrote  the 
following  : — 

"As  it  appears  to  be  the  intention  of 
the  allied  powers  to  demand  from  France 
certain  securities  for  the  performance  of 
the  treaty  of  peace,  by  which  the  existing 
state  of  things  will  be  closed,  and  for  the 
existence  of  the  system  which  will  be  estab- 
lished in  France,  as  well  as  in  Europe ;  and 
as  various  considerations  induce  the  allies  to 
prefer  to  maintain  a  force  in  France  for  a 
year,  and  to  hold  in  their  hands  certain 
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strongholds  for  a  limited  nmnber  of  years, 
either  to  the  destruction  of  those  strong- 
holds, or  to  the  cession  of  the  provinces  in 
which  they  are  situated,  it  appears  to  me 
that  what  follows  will  be  the  best  mode  for 
effecting  their  object. 

"First;  that  an  army  should  be  formed, 

consisting  of men,  which  shall  be  left 

within  the  French  territory  for  the  space 
of  —  years  ;  this  army  to  be  maintained 
in  every  respect  at  the  expense  of  France. 
It  is  supposed  that  this  army  will  be  suffi- 
cient to  occupy  the  garrisons,  the  occupa- 
tion of  which  the  allies  propose  to  demand ; 
to  give  countenance  and  support  to  the 
government  of  the  king  of  France,  till  his 
own  army  shall  be  formed  against  the  dis- 
contented and  factious  in  France  ;  to  defend 
themselves  against  any  attack  which  might 
be  made  upon  them  till  supported  by  the 
allied  troops,  which  it  must  always  be  sup- 
posed will  be  maintained  in  the  Nether- 
lands, and  the  Prussian  territories  on  the 
left  of  the  Rhine. 

"  Secondly;  that  the  allies  should  demand 
from  France  to  occupy  the  following  for- 
tresses for  —  years,  at  the  expense  of 
France : — 

*•  *  *  # 

"  In  carrying  this  system  into  execution, 
care  should  be  taken  to  adopt  those  mea- 
sures which,  at  the  same  time  that  the 
great  object  of  security  to  the  allies  and  to 
the  internal  government  of  France  shall  be 
attained,  shall  render  it  most  palatable  to 
the  French  government,  and  shall  make  it 
most  evident  to  them  and  to  the  nation, 
that,  at  the  expiration  of  the  period,  the 
allied  troops  will  be  withdrawn,  and  the 
fortresses  will  be  delivered  over  to  the 
troops  of  his  most  catholic  majesty.  The 
civil  government  therefore,  of  all  the  places, 
should  be  left  in  the  hands  of  the  king  of 
France's  officers,  and  the  troops  should  be 
considered  to  be  there  to  hold  them  for 
him,  as  much  as  for  the  allies.  The  troops 
of  those  sovereigns  should  be  selected  for 
this  service,  who  would  have  the  least  incli- 
nation to  remain  in  possession  of  the  for- 
tresses at  the  termination  of  the  period." 

A  few  days  later,  the  duke  also  forwarded 
to  viscount  Castlereagh  the  following  me- 
morandum on  the  temporary  occupation  of 
part  of  France  : — 

"  The  principal  points  of  difference  be- 
tween the  scheme  proposed  by , 

and  that  proposed  by  the  ministers  of  the 
other  courts  for  the  settlement  with  France, 
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consists — first,  in  the  prince's  desire  that 
certain  French  fortresses  should  be  ceded 
to  the  allies,  and  others  raised ;  and, 
secondly,  in  the  difficulties  which  exist,  ac- 
cording to  the  prince's  notion,  in  the  exe- 
cution of  the  measure  of  temporary  occupa- 
tion, and  in  his  highness'  notion  of  its 
inefficiency  to  effect  its  object.  In  regard 
to  the  first  point,  it  is  a  political  rather 
than  a  military  question,  and  it  is  not  my 
'intention  to  say  much  upon  it.  I  wish, 
however,  that  some  principle  should  be  fixed 
regarding  the  right  and  expediency  of  de- 
manding from  France  the  cession  of  several 
separate  fortresses,  distributed  on  the  line 
from  the  sea  to  the  Alps.  I  have  already 
taken  an  opportunity  of  discussing  the  right 
of  demanding  these  cessions,  which  must  be 
founded  upon  the  clear  omission  in  the  de- 
clarations and  treaties  of  the  allies  of  any- 
thing to  preclude  the  demand.  The  ex- 
pediency of  making  the  demand,  will  depend 
upon  a  variety  of  political  and  military  con- 
siderations, among  which  will  be  the  follow- 
ing:— Whether  the  possession  of  the  fortresses 
named,  is  that  which  gives  France  the  for- 
midable strength  complained  of,  or,  if  trans- 
ferred to  the  allies,  would  give  them  severally 
the  wished-for  strength ;  whether  it  is  not  a 
combination  of  population,  pecuniary  re- 
sources, and  artificial  strength,  which  makes 
France  so  formidable;  and  whether  the 
transfer  of  the  last  only  to  certain  of  the 
allies,  leaving  the  two  first  unimpaired  in 
the  possession  of  France ;  that  is  to  say,  to 
give  the  allies  fortresses  without  additional 
resources  in  men  to  form  garrisons  and 
armies  to  defend  them,  and  resources  in 
money  to  maintain  those  garrisons  and 
armies,  would  not  tend  to  their  weakness 
rather  than  to  their  strength,  at  the  same 
time  that  the  measure  would  afford  to 
France  a  just  pretence  for  war,  and  all  the 
means  which  injured  national  pride  could 
give  for  carrying  it  on. 

"  If  the  policy  of  the  united  powers  of 
Europe  is  to  weaken  France,  let  them  do  so 
in  reality.    Let  them  take  from  that  country 
its  population  and  resources,  as  well  as  a 
few  fortresses.    If  they  are  not  prepared  for 
that  decisive  measure,  if  peace  and   tran-  j 
quillity  for  a  few  years  is  their  object,  they 
must  make  an  arrangement  which  will  suit  | 
the  interests  of  all  the  parties  to  it,  and  of  j 
which  the  justice  and  expediency  will  be  so 
evident,  that  they  will  tend  to  carry  it  into 
execution.       All   persons   appear   to   agree 
that  the  maintenance  of  the  authority  of| 


the  king  is  essential  to  the  interests  of  the 
other  powers  of  Europe  ;  and,  notwithstand- 
ing the  difference  of  opinion,  regarding  the 
extent  of  the  force  which  ought  to  be  main- 
tained for  a  time  in  France,  and  regarding 
the  difficulties  of  executing  this  measure, 
and  after  all  that  has  been  said  of  its 
inefficiency  in.  affording  security  to  the 
allies  in  general,  it  appears  to  be  generally 
admitted  that  it  is  necessary  to  adopt  it. 
It  is  necessary  to  adopt  it  with  different 
objects  in  view;  first,  to  give  security  to 
the  government  of  the  king,  and  to  afford 
him  time  to  form  a  force  of  his  own,  with 
which  he  can  carry  on  his  government,  and 
take  his  fair  share  in  the  concerns  of  Europe ; 
secondly,  to  give  the  allies  some  security 
against  a  second  revolutionary  convulsion 
and  reaction ;  and,  thirdly,  to  enable  the 
allies  to  enforce  the  payment  of  those  con- 
tributions, which  they  deem  it  just  towards 
their  own  subjects  to  lay  on  Prance,  in 
payment  of  the  expenses  of  the  war. 

"  I  have  enumerated  the  objects  of  this 
military  occupation  in  this  order,  as  being 
that  of  their  several  relative  importance. 
In  discussing  them,  I  shall  consider  that 
first  which  I  have  adverted  to  in  the  second 
instance,  viz.,  the  security  to  the  allies. 
It  cannot  be  doubted  that  the  position  of  a 
large  army,  in  the  centre  of  France,  will 
give  security  to  the  allies,  particularly  in 
Germany.  The  history  of  all  the  wars  in 
Germany,  shows  that  the  French  have  never 
been  able  to  cross  the  Rhine  unless  in  pos- 
session of  the  Netherlands,  or  having  that 
country  friendly  to  them.  Much  less 
would  they  be  able  to  cross  the  Rhine  with 
a  view  to  the  attack  of  the  powers  in  the 
south  of  Germany,  as  long  as  an  allied  army 
should  be  in  a  position  in  the  centre  of 
France. 

"  That  army  must  necessarily  be  strong 
enough  to  maintain  itself  for  a  time ;  hut, 
considering  it  will  be  the  army  of  Europe — 
that  those  who  shall  attack  it  must  expect 
thereafter  to  defend  themselves  against  all 
the  armies  of  Europe,  and  that  it  would 
forthwith  be  reinforced  by  at  least  50,000 
men  from  the  Low  Countries,  the  Prussian 
territories  on  the  left  of  the  Rhine,  and 
England,  I  cannot  conceive  that  an  army 
of  150,000  men  would  be  exposed  to  the 
risk  in  such  a  situation.  There  is  no  doubt, 
likewise,  that  the  temporary  position  of  an 
allied  army  in  France  is  necessary,  in  order 
to  secure  the  payment  of  the  contributions 
which  the  allies  will  impose  upon  France. 
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The  principal  object  of  all,  however,  is  to 
give  security  and  stability  to  the  king's 
government;  and  this  object  should  be 
borne  in  mind  in  determining  the  principles 
of  all  the  arrangements  respecting  this  force, 
and  carrying  them  into  execution. 

"  First,  then,  the  force  ought  to  be  ap- 
plicable not  only  to  the  defence  of  the  for- 
tresses, ceded  temporarily  to  the  allies,  and 
to  the  occupation  of  the  military  position ; 
but,  upon  the  demand  of  the  king,  and  at 
the  discretion  of  the  commanding  officer,  to 
the  support  of  his  majesty's  authority. 

"  Secondly ;  it  should  be  paid,  fed,  and 
clothed  at  the  expense  of  the  king  of  France. 

"  Thirdly  ;  this  payment,  which,  includ- 
ing every  expense,  should  be  founded  on 
estimates,  should  be  secured;  first,  by  an 
article  of  the  treaty ;  secondly,  by  the 
allotment  of  certain  districts,  viz.,  the  depart- 
ments of  the  North,  Pas  de  Calais,  Ardennes, 
Meuse,  Moselle,  and  Upper  Rhine,  the  re- 
venues of  which  should  be  liable  to  be  seized 
in  case  the  payments  should  fall  in  arrear. 
The  seizure  of  these  districts,  in.  consequence 
of  non-payment,  should  not  prevent  the 
allies  from  exercising  the  other  rights  which 
they  would  have  under  the  treaty,  in  the 
case  of  non-performance. 

"  Fourthly ;  a  district  should  be  assigned 
to  be  occupied  in  ordinary  times  by  the 
European  force,  into  which  no  French  force 
should  be  allowed  to  enter.  The  civil  ad- 
ministration of  this  district  should  be  allotted 
to  the  king  of  France,  and  the  officers  of  the 
allies  should  exercise  110  authority  within  it, 
excepting  that  usually  exercised  by  military 
officers. 

"  Fifthly  j  the  expenses  of  provisioning, 
arming,  and  keeping  in  repair  the  fortresses 
to  be  occupied  by  the  allies,  to  be  provided 
for  by  the  king  of  France,  upon  the  requisi- 
tion of  the  commanding  officer  of  the  Euro- 
pean force.  The  omission  to  provide  for  the 
expense  to  be  considered  a  breach  of  treaty, 
equally  with  the  omission  to  provide  for  the 
expense  of  the  pay,  clothing,  and  food  for  the 
troops. 

"  Sixthly  ;  the  power  of  the  governor  and 
officers  in  the  several  forts  to  be  the  same  as 
that  of  the  governor  and  military  officers  on 
ordinary  occasions.  The  civil  administration 
to  be  in  the  hands  of  the  officers  of  the 
king. 

"  According  to  this  system,  really  put  in 

execution  on  the  principles  on  which  it  is 

adopted,  it  appears  that  it  would  be  possible 

to  maintain  a  force  in  France,  and  that  the 
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measure  would  not  be  liable  to  the  difficulties 
supposed." 

The  military  convention  entered  into  at 
St.  Cloud,  having  constituted  a  basis  for  the 
resumption  of  negotiations  for  a  general 
peace,  on  the  20th  of  November,  the  second 
treaty  of  Paris  was  concluded;  when  an 
adjustment  of  the  boundaries  of  France  was 
made  by  a  cession  to  the  allies  of  Philippe- 
ville,  Marienburg,  Saar-Louis  and  Landau, 
with  their  adjacent  territories,  as  far  as  the 
Lauter;  also  of  that  part  of  Savoy  in  Italy, 
which  had  been  kept  by  France  by  virtue  of 
the  treaty  of  the  preceding  year.  Vervain, 
with  a  small  district  round  it,  was  ceded  to 
the  canton  of  Geneva ;  and  the  fortress  of 
Hunengen  was  to  be  demolished ;  in  briefer 
language,  the  French  frontier  was  to  be  re- 
stored to  the  condition  in  which  it  stood  in 
1 790 — consequently,  the  territory  guaranteed 
to  France  by  the  treaty  of  1814,  was  recovered 
by  the  states  to  which  it  had  belonged.  By 
virtue  of  the  same  treaty,  the  northern 
and  eastern  frontier  fortresses  of  France, 
eighteen  in  number,  were  to  be  occupied  by 
150,000  troops  of  the  allied  powers — Russia, 
Austria,  Prussia,  and  England,  each  furnish- 
ing 30,000  men  of  that  contingent — com- 
manded by  the  duke  of  Wellington,  and  to 
be  maintained  at  the  cost  of  the  French 
government,  for  a  period  of  not  less  than 
three  years,  or  more  than  five  years.  As  an 
indemnity  for  the  expenses  of  the  war  during 
the  Hundred  Days,  the  four  principal  allied 
powers  were  to  receive  700,000,000  of  francs, 
and  the  lesser  powers  100,000,000,  payable 
by  equable  instalments,  at  fixed  periods. 
A  prohibition  of  the  slave-trade  formed  a 
part  of  the  new  treaty.*  The  period  for  the 
evacuation  of  the  city  by  the  allied  troops, 
was  to  take  place  in  the  early  part  of  De- 
cember. On  the  30th  of  November,  the 
duke  of  Wellington  issued  the  following 
valedictory  address  to  that  portion  of  the 
troops  who  were  about  to  quit  the  French 
territory : — 

"  G.  O.  Paris,  30th  Nov.  1815. 

"  1.  On  breaking  up  the  army,  which  the 
field-marshal  has  had  the  honour  of  com- 
•  manding,  he  begs  leave  again  to  return 
thanks  to  the  general  officers,  and  tho 
officers  and  troops,  for  their  uniform  good 
conduct. 

"  2.  In  the  late  short,  but  memorable 
campaign,  they  have  given  proof  to  the 

*  As  the  first  treaty  of  Paris  was  a  document  of 
the  utmost  importance  to  the  whole  of  the  states  of 
Europe  a  copy  of  it  is  given  at  p.  320. 
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world,  that  they  possess,  in  an  eminent  de- 
gree, all  the  good  qualities  of  soldiers ;  and 
the  field-marshal  is  happy  to  be  able  to  ap- 
plaud their  regular  good  conduct  in  their 
camps  and  cantonments,  not  less  than  when 
engaged  in  the  field. 

"  3.  "Whatever  may  be  the  future  destina- 
tion of  these  brave  troops,  of  which  the 
field -marshal  now  takes  his  leave,  he  trusts 
that  every  individual  will  believe,  that  he 
will  ever  feel  the  deepest  interest  in  their 
honour  and  welfare,  and  will  always  be 
happy  to  promote  either." 

On  the  5th  of  September,  a  grand  review 
of  the  British  troops  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Paris,  representative  of  the  battle  of  Sala- 
manca, took  place  in  the  plain  of  St. 
Denis.  The  British  army  had  been  much 
strengthened  from  the  time  of  their  entering 
Paris,  by  the  arrival  of  troops  from  Ca- 
nada, and  the  recovery  of  a  great  part  of  the 
wounded  at  Waterloo  ;  and  they  now  num- 
bered nearly  60,000  red-coats.  "  Never," 
says  an  eye-witness,  "  had  such  an  array  of 
native  British  troops  been  seen,  and  pro- 
bably never  will  be  seen  again.  The 
soldiers,  as  if  by  enchantment,  went  through 
with  admirable  precision,  under  the  orders  of 
their  chief,  the  whole  of  the  manoeuvres  that 
had  won  the  battle  of  Salamanca.  On  the 
10th  of  the  same  month,  a  grand  review  of 
all  the  Russian  troops  that  were  then  in 
France,  took  place  on  the  plains  of  Vertus. 
This  review  conveyed  an  awful  impression 
of  the  strength  of  the  Russian  empire,  when 
fairly  roused;  for  160,000  men,  including 
28,000  cavalry,  were  under  arms  in  the 
field,  with  540  pieces  of  cannon.  The  day 
was  sultry,  but  clear ;  and  from  a  small  hill 
in  the  centre  of  a  large  plain,  at  a  short 
distance  from  Chalons,  the  whole  immense 
lines  were  visible.  The  eye  had  scarcely 
time  to  comprehend  so  vast  a  spectacle, 
when  a  single  gun,  fired  from  a  height,  was 
a  signal  for  three  cheers  from  the  troops. 
Even  at  this  distance  of  time,  those  cheers 
sound  as  if  fresh  in  the  ears  of  all  who  heard 
them;  their  sublimity,  like  the  roar  of  the 
ocean,  when  near  and  gradually  melting 
away  in  the  distance,  was  overpowering. 
A  general  salute  was  then  given,  by  a  rolling 
fire  along  the  line,  from  right  to  left ;  the 
Russians  then  broke  from  their  lines  into 
grand  columns  of  regiments,  and  marched 
past  the  sovereigns  in  splendid  array. 
'  Well,  Charles,'  said  the  duke  of  Welling- 
ton to  sir  Charles  Stuart,  afterwards  mar- 
quis of  Londonderry,  after  the  review  was 
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over,  'You  and  I  never  saw  such  a  sight 
before,  and  never  shall  again — the  precision 
of  the  movements  of  these  troops  was  more 
like  the  arrangements  of  a  theatre  than 
those  of  such  an  army  ;  but  still  I  think  my 
little  army  would  move  round  them  in  any 
direction,  while  they  were  effecting  a  single 
charge.' '' 

As  a  reward  for  the  services  of  the  duke  and 
his  army,  £200,000  were  granted  by  parlia- 
ment, for  the  purchase  of  a  suitable  mansion 
for  the  general ;  the  order  of  the  Bath  was 
greatly  extended,  for  the  reward  of  military 
and  naval  merit ;  and  the  pensions  granted 
for  wounds,  were  in  future  to  rise  with  the 
rank  of  the  officers  receiving  them.  Privates 
were  to  be  allowed  to  reckon  the  day  of 
battle  as  two  years'  service,  in  the  account 
of  time  for  increase  of  pay,  or  for  pensions 
when  discharged.  All  the  regiments  which 
shared  in  the  glories  of  the  field,  were 
authorized  to  inscribe  the  word  "  Waterloo" 
on  their  colours ;  and  every  officer  and 
private  was  to  be  entitled  to  a  silver  medal, 
with  a  like  inscription. 

In  1817,  one-fifth,  or  30,000  men  of  the 
army  of  occupation  were  withdrawn  from 
the  French  territory ;  and  by  virtue  of  the 
congress  assembled,  September,  1818,  at 
Aix-la-Chapelle,  the  whole  of  the  remainder 
of  that  army  quitted  France,  and  delivered 
up  the  fortresses  on  the  20th  of  the  follow- 
ing November ;  but  the  French  government 
was  subjected  to  the  payment  of  an  addi- 
tional 730,000,000  francs  as  an  indemnity 
for  French  spoliation  in  the  conquered 
countries. 

On  the  final  evacuation  of  France  by  the 
army  of  occupation,  the  duke  issued  his  last 
valedictory  address : — 

"G.O.          Cambray,  10th  Nov.,  1818. 

"6.  On  the  return  to  England  of  the 
troops  which  have  so  long  served  under  the 
command  of  the  field-marshal,  he  again 
returns  his  thanks  for  their  uniform  good 
conduct,  during  which  they  have  formed 
part  of  the  army  of  occupation. 

"  7.  The  field-marshal  has,  in  another 
order  addressed  to  the  army  of  occupation  at 
large,  expressed  his  sentiments  regarding 
the  conduct  of,  and  his  obligation  to,  gene- 
ral officers  and  officers  of  that  army.  These 
are  especially  due  to  the  general  officers 
and  officers  of  the  British  contingent ;  and 
he  begs  them  to  accept  his  best  acknow- 
ledgments for  the  example  they  have  given 
to  others  by  their  good  conduct,  and  for  the 
support  and  assistance  they  have  invariably 
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afforded  him  to  maintain  the  discipline  of 

the  army. 

"  8.  After  a  service  of  ten  years  duration, 
almost  without  interruption  with  the  same 
officers  and  troops,  the  field-marshal  sepa- 
rates from  them  with  regret;  but  he  trusts 
that  they  will  believe  that  he  will  never 
cease  to  feel  a  concern  for  their  honour  and 
interest. 

"  G.O.  Paris,  1st  Dec.,  1818. 

"  1.  The  field-marshal  has  great  satisfac- 
tion in  publishing  to  the  troops  which  have 
lately  served  under  his  command  the  fol- 
lowing letter  from  his  royal  highness  the 
commander-in-chief,  conveying  the  prince 
regent's  gracious  approbation  of  their  con- 
duct while  serving  in  France. 

"  Horse  Guards,  27th  Nov.,  1818. 

"  My  lord  duke — The  army  of  occupation 
having  finally  removed  from  France,  I  have 
the  prince  regent's  commands  to  convey  to 
your  grace  the  thanks  of  his  royal  highness 
for  the  discipline  and  good  order  which  have 
been  so  successfully  maintained,  to  the 
honour  of  the  British  army  during  the 
period  it  has  been  stationed  in  that  country. 

"  I  have  frequently  had  occasion  to  ad- 


dress your  grace,  by  command  of  the  sove- 
reign, in  the  language  of  just  commendation 
of  the  brilliant  victories  achieved  under  the 
guidance  of  your  genius;  but  though  the 
events  of  peace  do  not  furnish  the  grounds 
for  conveying  the  warmth  of  expression 
which  a  sense  of  the  distinguished  actions 
of  warfare  so  strongly  call  forth,  yet  the 
conduct  of  the  army  while  stationed  in  the 
country  of  their  former  enemy,  where  the 
discipline  and  good  order  established  by 
your  grace  was  calculated  to  conciliate  the 
inhabitants,  and  to  uphold  the  character  of 
the  British  arms  in  the  view  of  surrounding 
nations,  cannot  fail  to  draw  forth  the  prince 
regent's  cordial  approbation  and  thanks,  as 
well  as  the  gratitude  of  the  country,  to  your 
grace  and  to  them. 

"  I  am  commanded  to  request  that  your 
grace  will  be  pleased  to  make  these  senti- 
ments known  to  the  general  and  other  offi- 
cers who  have  been  under  your  command 
in  any  manner  you  may  think  proper. 
"  I  am,  &c., 

"  FREDERICK, 
"  Commander-in-chief. 
"Field-marshal  thedukeof  Wellington,  K.G." 


LABEDOYERE  AND  NEY  ARE  TRIED  AND  SHOT. 


ON  the  24th  of  July  a  royal  ordinance  was 
issued  by  Louis  XVIII.,  which  named  fifty- 
seven  individuals  who  were  not  entitled  to 
be  included  in  the  general  amnesty;    but 
nineteen  only  of  these  were  pointed  at  as 
liable  to  be  punished  capitally,  or  tried  be- 
fore a  military  tribunal.     The   first   name 
on  the  doomed  list  was  that  of  Ney;  the 
second,  Labedoyere.     Both  Ney  and  Labe- 
doyere had  got  timely  warning  of  their  dan- 
ger;   and   passports    and  money  had   been 
provided  for  them  by  Talleyrand  and  Fouche 
to  enable  them  to  retire  from  France.     It 
has  been  surmised  that  the  two  latter  had 
good  reasons  for  wishing  them  out  of  the 
way.     Labedoyere  accompanied  the  army, 
and  remained  with  it  some  days  behind  the 
Loire ;  but  after  a  short  time,  having  re- 
turned to  Paris  in  disguise,  he  was  arrested 
and  handed  over  to  a  council  of  war.    On  the 
12th    August    he    was    brought    to    trial, 
charged   with    treason,    rebellion,    and    for 
seducing   his   troops   from  their  duty.     It 
was  proved  that  on  Buonaparte's  return,  he 
was  sent   to  Grenoble   to   oppose   the   ex- 
cmperor,  but  instead  of  doing  so,  had  raised 
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the  cry  of  Vive  I'Empereur,  and  the  stan- 
dard of  Buonaparte,  and  called  upon  his 
soldiers  to  revolt.  In  his  defence,  he  said 
he  might  have  been  misled  by  false  ideas  of 
honour,  but  he  denied  that  he  had  been 
connected  with  any  plot  that  preceded  the 
return  of  Buonaparte.  He  was  found  guilty, 
and  sentenced  to  die.  His  wife,  attired  in 
mourning,  got  an  opportunity  of  throwing 
herself  at  the  king's  feet,  and  raised  her 
voice  to  call  for  pardon.  Louis  replied  in 
compassionate  language,  that  it  was  painful 
to  reject  her  prayer,  but  France  demanded 
the  punishment  of  the  man  who  had  brought 
upon  her  a  renewal  of  the  scourges  of  war. 
He  promised  his  protection  to  the  suppli- 
cant and  her  child.  Labedoyfere  was  allowed 
an  appeal  to  a  court  of  revision.  By  that 
body  the  judgment  was  confirmed,  and  he 
was  sentenced  to  die  the  same  evening. 
Led  to  the  plain  of  Grenelie,  he  received 
on  his  knees  the  benediction  of  his  con- 
fessor ;  when,  rising,  without  waiting  for 
his  eyes  to  be  bandaged,  he  threw  open  his 
bosom  to  the  soldiers  who  were  to  be  his 
executioners,  and  called  to  them,  "  Be  sure 
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you  do  not  miss  me."  They  fired,  and  he 
was  in  a  moment  lifeless. 

Marshal  Ney  had  been  urged  by  Talley- 
rand and  Fouche  to  leave  France  with  all 
possible  dispatch,  and  Talleyrand  got  his 
fictitious  passport,  countersigned  by  the 
command  of  the  Austrian  army  on  the 
frontiers  of  Switzerland. 

His  capture  was  much  desired  by  many 
royalists,  and  one  Locard,  a  prefect  of  police, 
had  the  fortune  to  discover  him  in  a  mean 
auberge,  situated  in  the  Cantal,  in  the  wild- 
est part  of  old  Auvergne,  one  of  the  most 
mountainous  regions  in  France.  Ney  was 
conveyed  to  Paris,  and  lodged  in  the  Abbaye. 
He  was  examined  by  a  prefect  of  police, 
when  his  answers  are  described  to  have 
been  incoherent  and  strange.  He  spoke  of 
the  13th  of  March  as  that  fatal  day  when  he 
lost  his  head,  but  he  had  been  dragged  into 
the  plot,  and  could  not  help  it.  A  question 
was  raised,  whether  he  should  be  tried  by 
the  chamber  of  peers  or  by  a  court-martial. 
The  decision  was  that  he  should  be  tried 
before  the  latter,  as  his  name  had  been 
erased  from  the  list  of  peers,  since  his  de- 
fection from  the  royal  cause.  Marshal 
Moncey,  who  was  president  of  that  court,  de- 
clined to  preside  or  to  attend  on  the  trial. 
That  office  was,  in  consequence,  filled  by 
marshal  Jourdain,  who  had  commanded  for 
Joseph  Buonaparte  at  Vittoria;  marshals 
Massena,  Augereau,  and  Mortier,  with 
generals  Gazan,  Claparede,  and  Villette, 
and  field- marshal  Grundner,  were  members 
of  the  court.  The  counsel  for  the  prisoner 
insisted  that  the  court  was  not  competent 
to  try  a  case  like  that,  and  a  majority  of  its 
members  decided  that  the  objection  was 
good,  and  that  the  offending  marshal  could 
only  be  called  upon,  to  answer  for  his  alleged 
treason  before  the  chamber  of  peers.  In 
consequence  of  this,  which  took  place  on 
the  9th  of  November,  two  days  afterwards, 
the  act  of  accusation  and  the  royal  ordi- 
nance were  presented  to  the  chamber  by 
the  duke  of  Richelieu,  and  the  trial  pro- 
ceeded. 

The  lady  of  the  unfortunate  marshal 
called  upon  the  duke  of  Wellington  to  inter- 
fere in  favour  of  her  husband ;  insisting  upon 
it,  as  a  matter  of  right,  that  his  lordship  was 
bound  in  honour,  and  by  his  own  act,  to 
protect  her  husband.  The  duke  was  re- 
ported, by  her,  to  have  answered  that  he 
had  nothing  to  do  with  the  government  of 
the  king  of  France,  and  it  was  not  in  his 
power  to  stop  the  course  of  justice.  To  the 


ambassadors  of  the  allied  sovereigns  she 
applied,  but  to  no  purpose.  Ney  himself 
also  wrote  to  Wellington,  stating  that  the 
treaty  of  Paris  ought  to  have  saved  him 
from  being  thus  dealt  with.  The  duke 
referred  to  the  capitulation  of  Paris  as 
touching  nothing  political.  Madame  Ney 
then  published  an  incorrect  report  of  her 
conversation  with  the  duke.  Doing  this, 
she  quoted  the  twelfth  article  of  the  conven- 
tion of  Paris,  which  drew  from  the  duke  the 
following  memorandum,  dated  the  19th  of 
November,  and  which  explained  his  view  of 
the  capitulation,  clearly  proving  that,  under 
that,  Ney  could  not  be  exonerated : — 

Paris,  19th  Nov.,  1815. 

"  It  is  extraordinary  that  Madame  la 
Marechale  Ney  should  have  thought  proper 
to  publish  in  print  parts  of  a  conversation 
which  she  is  supposed  to  have  had  with  the 
duke  of  Wellington,  and  that  she  omitted  to 
publish  that  which  is  a  much  better  record 
of  the  duke's  opinion  on  the  subject  to 
which  the  conversation  related,  viz.,  the 
duke's  letter  to  the  marechal  prince  de  la 
Moskwa,  in  answer  to  the  marechal's  note 
to  his  grace.  That  letter  was  as  follows  : — 

"  '  I  have  had  the  honour  of  receiving 
the  note  which  you  addressed  to  me  on  the 
13th  of  November,  relating  to  the  operation 
of  the  capitulation  of  Paris  on  your  case. 
The  capitulation  of  Paris  of  the  3rd  July 
was  made  between  the  commanders-in-chief 
of  the  allied  British  and  Prussian  armies  oil 
the  one  part,  and  the  prince  d'Eckmuhl, 
Commander-in-chief  of  the  French  army  on 
the  other;  and  related  exclusively  to  the 
military  occupation  of  Paris. 

"  '  The  object  of  the  12th  article  was  to 
prevent  the  adoption  of  any  measures  of 
severity,  under  the  military  authority  of 
those  who  made  it,  towards  any  persons  in 
Paris  on  account  of  the  offices  which  they 
had  filled,  or  their  conduct,  or  their  political 
opinions.  But  it  was  never  intended,  and 
could  not  be  intended,  to  prevent  either  the 
existing  French  government,  under  whose 
authority  the  French  commauder-in-chief 
must  have  acted,  or  any  French  government 
which  should  succeed  to  it,  from  acting  in 
this  respect  as  it  might  deem  fit.' 

"  It  is  obvious  from  this  letter  that  the 
duke  of  Wellington,  one  of  the  parties  to 
the  capitulation  of  Paris,  considers  that  that 
instrument  contains  nothing  which  can  pre- 
vent the  king  from  bringing  marshal  Ney 
to  trial  in  such  manner  as  his  majesty  may 
think  proper.  The  contents  of  the  capitu- 
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lation  fully  confirm  the  justice  of  the 
duke's  opinion.  It  is  made  between  the 
commanders-in-chief  of  the  contending 
armies  respectively ;  and  the  first  nine  arti- 
cles relate  solely  to  the  mode  and  time  of 
evacuation  of  Paris  by  the  French  army, 
and  of  the  occupation  by  the  British  and 
Prussian  armies. 

"  The  10th  article  provides  that  the  ex- 
isting authorities  shall  be  respected  by  the 
two  commauders-in-chief  of  the  allies;  the 
llth,  that  public  property  shall  be  respected, 
and  that  the  allies  shall  not  interfere  'en 
aucune  maniere  dans  leur  administration,  et 
dans  leur  gestion;'  and  the  12th  article 
states,  '  seront  pareillement  respectees  les 
personnes  et  les  propri^tes  particulieres ; 
les  habitans,  et,  en  general,  tous  les  individus 
qui  se  trouvent  dans  la  capitale,  continueront 
a  jouir  de  leurs  droit.5  et  libertes,saus  pourvoir 
etres  inquietes  ni  re"cherches  en  rien  rela- 
tivement  aux  fonctions  qu'ils  occupent  ou 
auraient  occupees,  ou  a  leurs  conduites,  et  a 
leurs  opinions  politiques.' 

"  By  whom  were  these  private  properties 
and  persons  to  be  respected?  By  the  allied 
generals  and  their  troops,  mentioned  in  the 
10th  and  llth  articles,  and  not  by  other 
parties  to  whom  the  convention  did  not 
relate  in  any  manner.  The  13th  article 
provides  that  'les  troupes  etrangeres  shall 
not  obstruct  the  carriage  of  provisions  by 
land  or  water  to  the  capital.  Thus  it  ap- 
pears that  every  article  in  the  convention 
relates  exclusively  to  the  operations  of  the 
different  armies,  or  to  the  conduct  of  the 
allies  and  that  of  their  generals  when  they 
should  enter  Paris;  and,  as  the  duke  of 
Wellington  states  in  his  despatch  of  the  4th 
of  July,  with  which  he  transmitted  the  con- 
vention to  England,  it  'decided  all  the 
military  points  then  existing  at  Paris,  and 
touched  nothing  political.'  But  it  appears 
clearly,  that  not  only  was  this  the  duke's 
opinion  of  the  convention  at  the  time  it  was 
signed,  but  likewise  the  opinion  of  Carnot, 
of  marshal  Key,  and  of  every  other  person 
who  had  an  interest  in  considering  the  sub- 
ject. Carnot  says,  in  the  Expose  de  la  Con- 
duits Politique  de  M.  Carnot  (page  43),— 
'  11  fut  resolu  d'envoyer  aux  generaux  Anglais 
et  Prussiens  une  commission  speciale  chargee 
de  leur  proposer  une  convention  purement 
militaire,  pour  la  remise  de  la  ville  de  Paris 
entre  leur  mains,  en  ecartant  toute  question 
pohtique,  puisqu  on  ne  pouvait  prejuger 
quelles  seraient  les  intentions  des  allies, 
lorsqu'ils  seraient  reunis.' 
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"  It  appears  that  marshal  Ney  fled  from 
Paris  in  disguise,  with  a  passport  given  to 
him  by  the  duke  d'Otrante,  under  a  feigned 
name,  on  the  6th  of  July.  He  could  not 
be  supposed  to  be  ignorant  of  the  tenor  of 
the  12th  article  of  the  convention ;  and  he 
must  then  have  known  whether  it  was  the 
intention  of  the  parties  who  made  it  that  it 
should  protect  him  from  the  measures  which 
the  king,  then  at  St.  Denis,  should  think 
proper  to  adopt  against  him.  But  if  mar- 
shal Ney  could  be  supposed  ignorant  of  the 
intention  of  the  12th  article,  the  duke 
d'Otrante  could  not,  as  he  was  at  the  head 
of  the  provisional  government,  under  whose 
authority  the  prince  d'Eckmuhl  must  have 
acted  when  he  signed  the  convention. 

"  Would  the  duke  d'Otrante  have  given 
a  passport  under  a  feigned  name  to  marshal 
Ney,  if  he  had  understood  the  12th  article 
as  giving  the  marshal  any  protection,  ex- 
cepting against  measures  of  severity  by  the 
two  commanders-in-chief?  Another  proof 
of  what  was  the  opinion  of  the  duke 
d'Otrante,  of  the  king's  ministers,  and  of 
all  the  persons  most  interested  in  establish- 
ing the  meaning  now  attempted  to  be  given 
to  the  12th  article  of  the  convention  of  the 
3rd  of  July,  is  the  king's  proclamation  of 
the  12th  of  July,  by  which  nineteen  persons 
are  ordered  for  trial,  and  thirty-eight  per- 
sons are  ordered  to  quit  Paris,  and  to  reside 
in  particular  parts  of  France,  under  the  ob- 
servation and  superintendence  of  the  police, 
till  the  chambers  should  decide  upon  their 
fate.  Did  the  duke  d'Otrante,  did  any  of 
the  persons  on  their  behalf,  even  then,  or 
now,  claim  for  them  the  protection  of  the 
12th  article  of  the  convention?  Certainly 
the  convention  was  then  understood,  as  it 
ought  to  be  understood  now,  viz.,  that  it 
was  exclusively  military,  and  was  never 
intended  to  bind  the  then  existing  govern- 
ment of  France,  or  any  government  which 
should  succeed  it. 

"  WELLINGTON." 

The  chamber,  at  half-past  eleven  o'clock, 
on  the  night  of  the  6th  of  December, 
pronounced  their  solemn  decision,  which 
sentenced  Ney  to  death.  In  favour  of  that 
sentence,  138  votes  had  been  given  ;  against 
it,  22.  Of  the  minority,  17  peers  were  in 
favour  of  transportation,  and  5  declined 
giving  any  vote. 

A  great  sensation  was  created  in  Paris  by 
the  decision  of  the  peers.  At  midnight,  a 
council  was  held  on  the  subject  at  the 
Tuilleries,  at  which  some  of  the  members 
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wished  that  a  reprieve  might  be  granted, 
but  the  king,  in  this  case,  could  see  no 
ground  for  mercy,  and  the  sentence  was 
carried  into  effect  at  nine  o'clock  the 
next  morning.  Ney  was  conducted  to  the 
gardens  of  the  Luxembourg  palace.  He 
was  taken  thither  in  a  hackney-coach,  from 
which,  having  descended,  a  detachment  of 
gens-d'armerie  and  two  platoons  of  veterans, 
appeared  drawn  up  to  recive  him.  He  re- 
signed himself  to  his  fate,  with  the  courage 
of  a  man  who  had  been  accustomed  to  brave 
death.  He  advanced  a  step  towards  those 
who  were  to  fire,  and,  exclaiming,  Vive  la 
France,  met  the  bullets  which  instantly 
numbered  him  with  the  dead.  In  his  de- 
fence, he  declared  the  proclamation,  which 
had  appeared  in  his  name,  and  which  as- 
serted the  cause  of  the  Bourbons  to  be  lost 
for  ever,  was  not  written  by  him,  but  had 
been  prepared  by  Buonaparte,  and  had  ap- 
peared in  Switzerland  before  he  had  seen  it, 
and  it  was  no  unusual  thing  for  Buonaparte 
to  put  forth  proclamations,  bearing  the 
names  of  his  generals,  without  asking  their 
consent. 

Lavallette,  the  director-general  of  the 
post-office  under  Buonaparte,  had  favoured 
the  return  from  Elba.  Louis  XVIII.,  when 
forced  to  fly  from  his  capital,  had  not  left 
the  Tuilleries  more  than  two  hours,  when 
Lavallette  took  possession  of  the  general 
post-office  in  Paris,  secured  the  letters,  and 
the  money  there,  and  sent  forthwith  a  cir- 
cular to  all  the  post-masters  of  France,  to 
inform  them  that  Buonaparte  was  returning 
to  his  capital,  and  would  be  at  the  Tuilleries 
in  a  few  hours.  He  added,  that  the  return 
of  the  emperor  had  been  hailed  with  enthu- 
siastic delight,  and  let  the  friends  of  the 
Bourbons  do  what  they  would,  there  was  no 
danger  of  a  civil  war.  Lavallette  was  ar- 
rested in  Paris,  and  tried  in  the  Cour  d'As- 
sises,  on  the  22nd  of  November.  The  jury 
found  him  guilty,  and  he  was  doomed  to 
die.  Great  interest  was  excited  by  the 
efforts  which  madame  Lavallette  made  to 
save  her  husband.  Through  the  favour  of 
of  marshal  Marmont,  she  appeared  before 
the  king,  and  humbly  entreated  that  he 
might  be  pardoned.  Louis  spoke  kindly, 
but  gave  her  no  reason  to  expect  that  the 
offender  would  be  spared.  A  plan  was  then 
formed  to  enable  him  to  escape.  He  was 
to  die  on  the  22nd  of  December,  and  the 
21st  had  arrived,  when  madame  Lavallette, 
accompanied  by  her  daughter,  visited  him 
in  the  Conciergerie,  and  made  such  an 


exchange  of  dress  with  him,  that  while  he, 
his  face  concealed  with  an  air  of  feminine 
dejection,  passed  from  the  prison,  was  not 
suspected  to  be  other  than  a  woman,  she 
remained  in  his  cell  or  dungeon,  and  for 
some  moments  was  supposed  to  be  the 
doomed  criminal.  Having  passed  from  the 
prison,  there  was  great  danger  of  his  being 
recaptured,  when  an  Englishman,  Mr.  Mi- 
chael Bruce,  with  his  friend  sir  Robert  Wil- 
son, and  a  captain  Hely  Hutchinson,  con- 
trived to  obtain  passports  for  him;  and 
wearing  the  uniform  of  an  English  general, 
he  was  enabled  to  leave  Paris.  Still  assisted 
by  his  English  friends,  the  police  force  on 
the  look-out  for  him  were  deceived.  When 
near  Compiegne,  some  of  Lavallette's  grey 
hairs  stealing  from  beneath  the  youthful  wig 
he  wore,  threatened  to  betray  his  disguise. 
They  were  observed  by  Wilson,  who,  with  a 
pair  of  scissors,  effectually  removed  these 
evidences  of  his  true  quality.  They  crossed 
the  frontier,  and  having  reached  Mons,  the 
danger  was  considered  to  be  at  an  end,  and 
sir  Robert  Wilson  then  returned  with  all 
haste  to  Paris,  the  affair  having  been  man- 
aged in  about  sixty  hours.  Suspicion  fell 
upon  him,  and  a  letter  in  its  passage  through 
the  post-office,  addressed  to  earl  Grey,  was 
opened,  and  found  to  contain  a  narrative  of 
the  whole  proceeding.  In  consequence  of 
this,  Wilson,  Bruce,  and  Hutchinson  were 
apprehended,  and  confined  in  the  Concier- 
gerie, and  subsequently  brought  to  trial. 
Being  convicted,  after  indulging  in  much 
sentimental  declamation,  they  were  sen- 
tenced to  three  months'  imprisonment,  hav- 
ing been  incarcerated  for  a  like  period 
before  trial.  Madame  Lavallette  was  not 
molested  for  the  part  she  had  taken,  as  it 
was  held  a  wife  was  justified  in  doing  all  ; 
she  could  to  save  the  life  of  her  husband,  i 
The  heroic  devotion  of  the  lady  has  been 
justly  eulogised.  Her  part  was  admirably 
performed,  and  all  kindly  natures,  whatever 
their  politics,  rejoiced  in  her  triumph.  It 
is  afflicting  to  add,  the  great  excitement 
attendant  on  the  virtuous  struggle,  was 
more  than  the  mind  of  the  amiable  madame 
Lavallette  could  endure.  Her  object  gained, 
she  sunk  into  imbecility,  and  y/as  denied  to 
enjoy  the  happiness  she  had  promised  her- 
self in  the  society  of  him  she  had  saved. 
Though  Lavallette  was  restored  by  royal 
mercy  to  his  family,  she  who  had  rescued 
him,  bereft  of  reason,  was  unconscious  of  his 
presence.  Sir  Robert  Wilson  and  Hutchin- 
son, as  British  officers,  were  officially  een- 
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sured  by  the  prince  regent  for  interfering 
with  the  internal  affairs  of  France.  This 
was  deemed  a  serious  impropriety;  but  his 
roval  highness,  in  consideration  of  the  extra- 


ordinary situation  in  which  they  had  been 
placed,  forbore  to  inflict  any  further  pun- 
ishment than  this  reproof  was  intended  to 
convey. 


EXILE  AND  DEATH  OP  NAPOLEON. 


BUT  a  few  years  marked  the  period  be- 
tween the  death  of  the  companions-in-arms 
of  the  emperor  of  the  French  and  his  own. 
From  the  first  he  protested  strongly  against 
being  sent  to  St.  Helena.  When  lord  Keith 
and  sir  George  Cockburu  went  on  board 
the  Bdlerophon,  on  the  afternoon  of  the  6th 
of  July,  to  acquaint  him  with  his  intended 
transfer  from  the  Bellerophon  to  the  Nor- 
thumberland, Buonaparte  spoke  with  great 
vehemence  against  this  act  of  the  British 
government,  and  urged  that  no  possible 
objection  could  be  made  to  his  residing  in 
England  for  the  remainder  of  his  life.  No 
answer  was  returned  by  either  lord  Keith  or 
sir  George  Cockburn.  A  British  officer 
who  stood  near  him  observed  to  Buonaparte, 
that  if  he  had  not  been  sent  to  St.  Helena, 
he  would  have  been  delivered  up  to  the 
emperor  of  Russia — "Dieu  me  garde  des 
Russes!"  (God  keep  me  from  the  Russians  !) 
he  exclaimed.  In  making  this  reply  he 
looked  to  Bertrand,  and  shrugged  his  shoul- 
ders. Sir  George  Cockburu  addressed  him 
again,  and  requested  to  know'at  what  hour 
the  next  day  he  should  come  to  receive  him 
on  board  the  Northumberland.  Napoleon 
answered,  ten  o'clock.  He  was  trans-shipped 
on  the  7th,  and  attended  on  board  the 
Northumberland  by  Bertrand,  Montholon, 
Gourgaud,  and  Las  Cases.  The  ladies  of 
Bertrand,  and  Montholon,  their  four  chil- 
dren, and  twelve  servants,  also  passed  into 
sir  George  Cockburn's  ship.  Buonaparte's 
surgeon  declined  going  to  St.  Helena,  but 
an  Irish  naval  surgeon,  named  O'Meara, 
whom  he  had  seen  and  been  somewhat 
pleased  with  on  board  the  Bellerophon, 
volunteered  his  services,  and  was  allowed  to 
become  the  medical  attendant  of  Napoleon. 
Savary  and  Lallemand  were  detained  in  the 
Bellerophon,  and  were  greatly  disturbed  by 
the  apprehension  that  the  English  govern- 
ment intended  to  give  them  up  to  the  ven- 
geance of  the  king  of  France.  Savary,  who 
had  more  to  fear  than  Lallemand,  had  writ- 
ten to  sir  Samuel  Romilly  a  week  before, 
describing  himself  to  have' come  voluntarily 
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on  board  the  Beilerophon.  He  even  talked 
of  attempting  by  force,  to  resist  any  attempt 
at  removing  him  from  the  Bellerophon,  and 
wished  to  be  informed,  if,  in  such  a  case,  an 
assailant  lost  his  life,  whether  it  would  be 
murder  in  the  eye  of  the  law  of  England. 
The  answer  of  sir  Samuel  Romilly  was,  that 
such  would  be  the  decision  of  English  law- 
yers. Savary  addressed  letters  to  lords 
Melville  and  Keith.  Captain  Maitland 
wrote  to  lord  Melville  respecting  Savary 
and  Lallemand,  stating  that  though  no  con- 
ditions had  been  stipulated,  he  had  acted  in 
the  full  confidence  that  their  lives  would  be 
held  sacred,  otherwise  they  never  should 
have  set  foot  in  the  ship  he  commanded, 
without  being  acquainted  that  they  could 
only  be  received  for  the  purpose  of  deliver- 
ing them  over  to  the  laws  of  their  country. 
Both  Lallemand  and  Savary  were  soon  re- 
lieved from  their  fears.  The  English  gov- 
ernment had  never  thought  of  giving  them 
up  to  Louis  XVIII.,  though  Savary,  from 
the  recollection  of  his  past  career,  might  be 
excused  for  supposing  they  would  not  be 
very  scrupulous  in  handing  over  to  punish- 
ment one  who  had  made  himself  so  obnox- 
ious to  the  sovereign  of  France. 

On  board  the  Northumberland,  Napoleon 
was  received  by  sir  George  Cockburn  but  as 
general  Buonaparte.  This  caused  Napoleon 
to  manifest  some  displeasure ;  and  those 
about  him  then,  and  through  his  subsequent 
captivity,  felt  greatly  outraged  at  his  being 
so  addressed,  as  he  had  been  formerly 
treated  with  as  emperor.  It  seems  extra- 
ordinary, looking  at  the  greater  evils  which 
had  befallen  him,  that  Buonaparte,  or  those 
most  attached  to  him,  should  have  held  a 
title  to  be  of  such  surpassing  importance; 
or  that  holding  it  to  be  of  the  last  impor- 
tance, they  could  shut  their  eyes  to  the  fact, 
that  it  had  been  gained  by  victory,  and  like 
other  prizes  won  in  strife,  was  liable  to  be 
lost  in  defeat.  On  board  of  the  Bellerophon 
he  had  been  received  with  honours  usually 
reserved  for  crowned  heads ;  captain  Mait- 
land having  been  bound  by  no  precise 
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orders  on  that  subject.  Sir  George  Cock- 
burn,  while  he  inflexibly  observed  the  course 
prescribed  to  him  by  duty,  manifested  every 
disposition  to  spare  the  ex-emperor  annoy- 
ance; while  his  conduct  intimated,  that 
when  offence  was  taken  without  cause,  he 
knew  how  to  disregard  the  coldness  evinced, 
or  the  vexation  expressed.  When  crossing 
the  line,  Buonaparte  was  disposed  to  gratify 
the  sailors  with  a  donation  of  one  hundred 
louis-d'ors.  Sir  George  thought  such  a  tri- 
bute too  great  to  be  paid  to  the  representa- 
tive of  Neptune,  and  would  only  allow  ten 
to  be  given.  The  ex-emperor  took  offence 
at  this,  and  then  determined  to  give  nothing. 
Ou  one  occasion  some  misunderstanding 
arose  on  a  matter  of  etiquette,  Napoleon 
having,  after  the  French  custom,  risen  from 
table  immediately  dinner  was  over,  while  sir 
George  Cockburn,  with  his  officers  took 
their  wine  after  the  English  manner,  not 
admitting  the  right  of  Napoleon  to  break 
up  the  party.  On  the  whole,  however,  sir 
George  seems  to  have  gained  upon  his  pri- 
soner or  guest,  and  Buonaparte  was  accus- 
tomed to  take  his  arm  of  an  evening  on  the 
quarter-deck,  and  converse  with  him  on 
various  subjects.  During  the  voyage,  Na- 
poleon commonly  occupied  himself  in  read- 
ing and  writing.  Cards,  generally  the  game 
of  vingt-un,  and  chess,  were  the  amuse- 
ments of  his  evenings.  The  Northumberland 
reached  her  destination  on  the  15th  of  Oc- 
tober. From  the  deck  of  the  ship,  Buona- 
parte curiously  surveyed  with  his  spy-glass 
the  island  in  which  the  remainder  of  his 
life  was  to  be  spent.  It  had  been  intended 
that  he  should  remain  on  board  the  Nor- 
thumberland, till  a  suitable  residence  could 
be  prepared  for  him  on  shore ;  but  as  it  was 
obvious  some  considerable  time  must  pass 
before  that  would  be  effected,  sir  George 
undertook,  on  his  own  responsibility,  to  dis- 
embark his  passengers,  and  to  provide  for 
the  security  of  Napoleon's  person,  for  the 
time  being.  On  the  16th  of  October  he 
accordingly  landed  with  his  attendants  in 
St.  Helena. 

After  Napoleon's  arrival  at  St.  Helena,  he 
was  subjected  to  no  restraint — being  per- 
mitted to  ride  over  nearly  the  whole  of  the 
island ;  and  the  luxuries  and  comforts  he 
enjoyed  formed  a  striking  contrast  to  the 
severe  treatment  which  he  had  himself  exer- 
cised towards  state-prisoners.  Yet  his  im- 
patient spirit  chafed  against  being  at  all 
confined  to  an  island ;  and  the  selection 
made  by  the  British  government  in  the 


appointment  of  sir  Hudson  Lowe  to  the 
military  command  of  the  island  proved  an 
unhappy  one.  The  object  of  the  British 
government,  as  expressed  in  the  instructions 
given  to  sir  Hudson,  were,  that  every  indul- 
gence should  be  given  consistent  with  the 
safe  custody  of  the  exile.  It  was  said,  how- 
ever, that  in  carrying  out  his  instructions 
his  manner  was  rigid  and  unaccommodating ; 
and  an  unfortunate  difference  seems  to  have 
arisen  between  the  ex-emperor  and  him  al- 
most immediately  upon  his  assuming  his 
office.  In  justice,  however,  to  sir  Hudson, 
it  must  be  stated  that  Napoleon  showed 
a  want  of  true  greatness  in  insisting  upon 
certain  observances  towards  him  which  were 
inconsistent  with  the  instructions  the  com- 
mandant had  received  from  his  government, 
and  in  complaining  of  certain  restrictions 
which  were  absolutely  necessary  in  dealing 
with  a  man  who  had  shown  to  Europe  that 
he  could  be  bound  by  no  treaties  or  pro- 
mises. For  the  security  of  the  peace  of  the 
world  his  safe  custody  was  necessary ;  and 
the  expedition  from  Elba  had  proved  that 
the  greatest  vigilance  was  required  to  pre- 
vent his  again  making  his  escape ;  and,  under 
these  circumstances,  it  does  not  seem  to 
have  been  a  very  violent  stretch  of  autho- 
rity that  sir  Hudson  should  insist  on  seeing 
the  emperor  once  at  least  in  the  twenty-four 
hours.  Napoleon,  in  his  exile,  should  have 
recollected  his  own  conduct  to  those  who 
opposed  him — although  in  that  opposition 
they  had  everything  which  patriotism  or 
love  of  country  could  suggest  to  justify  them 
in  their  opposition.  The  due  d'Enghein 
and  the  patriot  Hofer  were  shot,  and  the 
cardinal  Pacca  was  shut  up  in  an  Alpine 
fortress,  while  he,  a  military  adventurer,  who 
had  waded  through  seas  of  blood  to  procure 
his  own  personal  aggrandizement,  was  al- 
lowed the  society  of  friends  who  had  accom- 
panied him  in  his  exile,  had  books  in  abun- 
dance to  amuse  his  leisure  hours,  had  saddled 
horses  in  profusion  at  his  command,  and  was 
permitted  to  ride  several  miles  in  one  direc- 
tion; champagne  and  burgundy  were  his 
daily  beverage ;  and  the  bill  of  fare  of  his 
table,  which  is  given  by  Las  Cases  as  a  proof 
of  the  rigid  and  unnecessary  severity  of  the 
British  government,  would  be  thought  the 
height  of  luxury  by  most  persons  in  a  state 
of  liberty. 

But  the  earthly  career  of  Napoleon  was 
drawing  to  a  close.  A  hereditary  tendency 
to  cancer  of  the  stomach  was  aggravated  by 
fretting  at  the  frustration  of  all  his  hopes  of 
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escape,  and  the  prospect  of  endless  deten- 
tion. The  affection  gradually  became  more 
severe  ;  and,  after  a  great  deal  of  acute  suf- 
fering, he  expired  on  the  5th  of  May,  1821, 
in  the  midst  of  a  violent  storm  of  wind  and 
rain.  The  last  words  which  he  uttered  were 
"  Tete  d'armte."  At  eleven  minutes  before 
six  hi  the  evening  he  breathed  his  last ;  and 
the  mighty  warrior,  whose  ears  had  been  so 
often  saluted  with  the  plaudits  of  triumph 
was  now  no  more.  His  will  contained  some 
strange  bequests  :  among  others,  one  which 
has  been  already  mentioned  in  this  work, 
viz.,  10,000  francs  to  the  assassin  Cantillon, 
who  had  recently  attempted  to  assassinate 
the  duke  of  Wellington.  He  also  left  a 
request,  which  has  since  been  complied  with, 
that  "  his  bones  might  repose  on  the  banks 
of  the  Seine,  amoog  the  people  whom  he 
had  loved  so  well." 

Napoleon  was  interred  in  a  place  which 


he  had  himself  pointed  out,  in  a  small  hollow, 
called  "  Slane's  valley,"  near  a  fountain, 
shaded  by  weeping  willows,  which  had  long 
been  a  favourite  spot  for  his  meditations. 
The  body,  according  to  his  own  direction, 
lay  in  state  till  the  8th  of  May,  on  which 
day  the  funeral  took  place.  The  whole  of 
the  members  of  his  household,  and  all  those 
friends  who  had  shared  his  exile,  as  well  as 
all  the  officers,  military  and  naval,  iii  the 
island,  attended  on  the  occasion.  He  was 
laid  in  the  coffin  in  the  dress  he  usually 
wore  in  battle — his  three-cornered  hat,  mili- 
tary surtout,  leather  under-dress,  and  boots. 
A  detachment  of  British  grenadiers  bore 
him  to  the  spot.  When  the  coffin  was 
lowered,  the  successive  vollies  of  musketry 
and  artillery  announced  that  the  hero  of 
Austerlitz  and  Marengo  had  gone  to  where 
"  the  wicked  cease  from  troubling,  and  the 
'  weary  are  at  rest."  • 


TREATY  OF  PARIS. 


As  promised  in  a  previous  page,  we  here  lay 
before  our  readers  the  "Treaty  of  Paris," 
between  the  allied  powers  and  France — a 
document  which  was  of  the  greatest  import- 
ance to  all  the  states  of  Europe.  As  a  his- 
tory of  the  period  would  be  incomplete  with- 
out this  important  record,  we  give  it  in  full, 
with  an  abstract  of  the  reception  it  met 
with  in  the  houses  of  parliament. 

TREATY      OF     PEACE      BETWEEN     THE     ALLIED 
POWEKS    AND    FRANCE. 

"  In  the  name  of  the  most  holy  and  un- 
divided Trinity.  His  majesty  the  king  of 
France  and  Navarre,  on  the  one  part,  and 
his  majesty  the  emperor  of  Austria,  king  of 
Hungary  and  Bohemia,  and  his  allies,  on 
the  other,  being  animated  by  an  equal  wish 
to  put  an  end  to  the  long  agitations  of 
Europe  and  to  the  calamities  of  nations,  by 
a  solid  peace,  founded  on  a  just  distribution 
of  force  between  the  powers,  and  containing 
in  its  stipulations  the  guarantee  of  its  dura- 
tion; and  his  majesty  the  emperor  of  Aus- 
tria, king  of  Hungary  and  Bohemia,  and  his 
allies,  no  longer  wishing  to  exact  from 
France,  at  the  present  moment — when,  being 
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replaced  under  the  paternal  government  of 
her  kings,  she  thus  offers  to  Europe  a  pledge 
of  security  and  stability,  conditions  and  gua- 
rantees which  they  had  to  demand,  with 
regret,  under  her  late  government;  their 
said  majesties  have  appointed  plenipotenti- 
aries to  discuss,  conclude,  and  sign  a  treaty 
of  peace  and  friendship ;  that  is  to  say  : 

"  His  majesty  the  king  of  France  and 
Navarre,  M.  Charles  Maurice  Talleyrand- 
Perigord,  prinee  of  Benevento,  Grand  Eagle 
of  the  Legion  of  Honour,  Grand  Cross  of 
the  order  of  Leopold  of  Austria,  knight  of 
the  order  of  St.  Andrew  of  Russia,  of  the 
orders  of  the  Black  and  Red  Eagle  of  Prus- 
sia, his  Minister  and  Secretary  of  State  for 
Foreign  Affairs ;  and  his  majesty  the  em- 
peror of  Austria,  king  of  Hungary  and  Bo- 
hemia, M.  M.  prince  Clement  Wenceslas 
Lothaire  of  Metternich-Winneburg-Ochsen- 
hausen,  knight  of  the  Golden  Fleece,  Grand 
Cross  of  the  order  of  St.  Stephen,  Grand 
Eagle  of  the  Legion  of 'Honour,  knight  of 
the  Russian  orders  of  St.  Andrew,  St.  Alex- 
ander Neusky,  and  St.  Anne,  of  the  first 
class,  knight  Grand  Cross  of  the  Prussian 
orders  of  the  Black  and  Red  Eagle,  Grand 
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Cross  of  the  Order  of  St.  Joseph  of  Wurtz- 
burg,  knight  of  the  order  of  St.  Hubert  of 
Bavaria,  of  that  of  the  Golden  Eagle  of 
Wurtemberg,  and  many  others;  Chamber- 
lain, actual  Privy  Counsellor,  Minister  of 
State,  of  Conferences,  and  for  Foreign  Af- 
fairs, of  his  imperial,  royal,  and  apostolic 
majesty ;  and  count  John  Philip  de  Stadion 
Thanuhausen  and  Warthausen,  knight  of 
the  Golden  Fleece,  Grand  Cross  of  the  or- 
der of  St.  Stephen,  knight  of  the  Russian 
orders  of  St.  Andrew,  St.  Alexander  Neusky, 
and  St.  Anne  of  the  first  class,  Grand  Cross 
of  the  Prussian  orders  of  the  Black  and  Red 
Eagle,  Chamberlain,  Privy  Counsellor,  Mi- 
nister of  State  and  Conferences  to  his  im- 
perial, royal,  and  apostolic  majesty ;  who, 
after  exchanging  their  full  powers,  found  to 
be  in  good  and  due  form,  have  agreed  upon 
the  following  articles  : — 

"  Art.  I.  There  shall  be,  reckoning  from 
this  date,  peace  and  friendship  between 
his  majesty  the  king  of  France  and  Navarre, 
on  the  one  part,  and  his  majesty  the  em- 
peror of  Austria,  king  of  Hungary  and  Bo- 
hemia, and  his  allies,  on  the  other  part, 
their  heirs  and  successors,  their  respective 
states  and  subjects  in  perpetuity. 

"  The  high  contracting  parties  shall  apply 
all  their  cares  to  maintain,  not  only  between 
themselves,  but  also,  as  far  as  depends  on 
them,  between  all  the  states  of  Europe,  the 
good  agreement  and  understanding  so  ne- 
cessary to  its  repose. 

"Art.  II.  The  kingdom  of  France  pre- 
serves the  integrity  of  its  limits,  such  as  they 
existed  at  the  period  of  the  1st  of  January, 
1792.  It  shall  receive,  besides,  an  aug- 
mentation of  territory  comprised  within  the 
line  of  demarcation  fixed  by  the  following 
article : — 

"  Art.  III.  On  the  side  of  Belgium,  Ger- 
many, and  Italy,  the  ancient  frontier,  such 
as  it  existed  on  the  1st  of  January,  1792, 
shall  be  re-established ;  the  same  commenc- 
ing from  the  North  Sea,  between  Dunkirk 
and  Nieuport,  even  unto  the  Mediterranean, 
between  Cagnes  and  Nice,  with  the  follow- 
ing rectifications : — 

"1.  In  the  department  of  Jemmappes, 
the  cantons  of  Dour,  Morbes-le-Chateau, 
Beaumont,  and  Chimay,  shall  remain  to 
France,  the  line  of  demarcation,  where  it 
touches  the  canton  of  Dour,  shall  pass  be- 
tween that  canton  and  those  of  Boussu  and 
Paturage,  as  well  as,  farther  on,  between 
that  of  Morbes-le-Chateau,  and  those  of 
Binch  and  Thuin. 
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"  2.  In  the  department  of  the  Sambre 
and  Meuse,  the  cantons  of  Valcourt,  Flo- 
rennes,  Beauraing,  and  Godume,  shall  be- 
long to  France;  the  demarcation,  upon 
reaching  this  department,  shall  follow  the 
line  which  separates  the  fore-mentioned  can- 
tons from  the  department  of  Jemmappe, 
and  from  the  rest  of  the  Sambre  and  Meuse. 

"  3.  In  the  department  of  the  Moselle, 
the  new  demarcation,  where  it  differs  from 
the  old,  shall  be  formed  by  a  line  to  be  drawn 
from  Perle  as  far  as  Frcmersdorf,  or  by  that 
which  separates  the  canton  of  Tholey  from 
the  rest  of  the  department  of  the  Moselle. 

"  4.  In  the  department  of  the  Sarre,  the 
cantons  of  Saarbruck  and  Arnwal,  shall  re- 
main to  France,  as  well  as  that  part  of  the 
canton  of  Lebach  which  is  situated  to  the 
south  of  a  line  to  be  drawn  along  the  con- 
fines of  the  villages  of  Herchenbach,  Ueber- 
hosen,  Hilsbach,  and  Hall  (leaving  these 
different  places  without  the  French  frontier), 
to  the  point  where,  taken  from  Quersalle 
(which  belongs  to  France),  the  line  which 
separates  the  cantons  of  Arnwal  and  Ott- 
weiller,  reaches  that  which  separates  those 
of  Arnwal  and  Lebach ;  the  frontier  on  this 
side  shall  be  formed  by  the  line  above 
marked  out,  and  then  by  that  which  se- 
parates the  canton  of  Arnwal  from  that  of 
Bliescastel . 

"  5.  The  fortress  of  Landau  having,  prior 
to  the  year  1792,  formed  an  insulated  point 
in  Germany,  France  retains  beyond  her 
frontiers  a  part  of  the  departments  of  Mont 
Tonnerre  and  the  Lower  Rhine,  in  order  to 
join  the  fortress  of  Landau  and  its  district 
to  the  rest  of  the  kingdom.  The  new  de- 
marcation, proceeding  from  the  point  where, 
at  Obersteinbach  (which  remains  without 
the  French  frontier),  the  frontier  enters  the 
department  of  the  Moselle,  and  that  of 
Mont  Tonnerre,  joins  the  department  of 
the  Lower  Rhine,  shall  follow  the  line  which 
separates  the  cantons  of  Wissenburgh  and 
Bergzabern  (on  the  side  of  France)  from  the 
cantons  of  Pirmasens,  Dahor,  and  Anweiler 
(on  the  side  of  Germany),  to  the  point 
where  these  limits,  near  the  village  of  Woh- 
nersheim,  touch  the  ancient  district  of  the 
fortress  of  Landau.  Of  this  district,  which 
remains  as  it  was  in  1792,  the  new  frontier 
shall  follow  the  arm  of  the  river  Queich, 
which,  in  leaving  this  district  near  Queich- 
heim  (which  rests  with  France),  passes  near 
the  villages  of  Merlenheim,  Kniltelsheim, 
and  Belheim  (also  remaining  French),  to 
the  Rhine,  which  thence  continues  the 
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boundary  between  France  and  Germany. 
As  to  the  Rhine,  the  Thalveg,  or  course  of 
the  river,  shall  form  the  boundary;  the 
changes,  however,  which  may  occur  in  the 
course  of  the  river,  shall  have  no  effect  on 
the  property  of  the  isles  which  are  found 
there.  The  possession  of  these  isles  shall  be 
replaced  under  the  same  form  as  at  the  pe- 
riod of  the  treaty  of  Luneville. 

"  6.  In  the  department  of  the  Doubs,  the 
frontier  shall  be  drawn,  so  as  to  commence 
above  La  Ranconniere,  near  the  Loell,  and 
follow  the  crest  of  the  Jura  between  Cer- 
neaux  Pequignot  and  the  village  of  Fon- 
tenelles,  so  far  as  that  summit  of  the  Jura 
which  lies  about  seven  or  eight  miles  to  the 
north-west  of  the  village  of  La  Bravine, 
where  it  will  turn  back  within  the  ancient 
limits  of  France. 

"  7.  In  the  department  of  the  Leman,  the 
frontiers  between  the  French  territory,  the 
Pais  de  Vaud,  and  the  different  portions  of 
the  territory  of  Geneva  (which  shall  make  a 
part  of  Switzerland),  remain  as  they  were 
before  the  incorporation  of  Geneva  with 
France.  But  the  canton  of  Frangy,  that  of 
St.  Julian  (with  the  exception  of  that  part 
lying  to  the  north  of  a  line  to  be  drawn  from 
the  point  where  the  river  of  La  Laire  enters 
near  Chancey  into  the  Genevese  territory, 
along  the  borders  of  Seseguin,  Laconex,  and 
Seseueuve,  which  shall  remain  without  the 
limits  of  France),  the  canton  of  Regnier 
(with  exception  of  that  portion  which  lies 
eastward  of  a  line  following  the  borders  of 
Muraz,  Bussy,  Pers,  and  Cornier,  which 
shall  be  without  the  French  limits,  and  the 
canton  of  La  Roche  (with  exception  of  the 
places  named  La  Roche  and  Armanay  with 
their  districts),  shall  rest  with  France.  The 
frontier  shall  follow  the  limits  of  those  dif- 
ferent cantons,  and  the  lines  separating  those 
portions  which  France  retains  from  those 
which  she  gives  up. 

"  8.  In  the  department  of  Mont  Blanc, 
France  shall  obtain  the  subprefecture  oi 
Chambery  (with  exceptions  of  the  cantons 
de  1'Hospital,  St.  Pierre  d'Albigay,  La  Ro- 
cette,  and  Montmelion),  the  subprefecture 
of  Annecy  (with  exception  of  that  part  ol 
the  canton  of  Faverges,  situated  to  the  easl 
of  a  line  passing  between  Ourechaise  anc 
Marlens  on  the  French  side,  and  Marthod  anc 
Ugine  on  the  opposite  side,  and  which  then 
follows  the  crest  of  the  mountains  to  the 
frontier  of  the  canton  of  Thones.)  This  line 
with  the  limits  of  the  aforesaid  cantons 
shall  constitute  the  new  frontier  on  this  side 
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"  On  the  side  of  the  Pyrenees,  the  fron- 
iers  remain  as  they  were,  between  the  two 
ingdoms  of  France  and  Spain,  on  the  1st 
f  January,  1792.  There  shall  be  appointed 
n  the  part  of  both,  a  mutual  commission, 
o  arrange  their  final  demarcation. 

'France  renounces  all  claims  of  sov- 
reignty,  supremacy,  and  possession,  over 
11  countries,  districts,  towns,  and  places 
vhatsoever,  situated  without  the  above- 
tated  frontier.  The  principality  of  Monaco 
s  replaced  in  the  same  situation  as  on  the 
st  of  January,  1792. 

"  The  allied  courts  assure  to  France  the 
jossession  of  the  principality  of  Arrigron, 
he  Venaisin,  the  country  of  Montbeliard, 
and  all  the  inclosed  districts  once  belonging 
:o  Germany,    comprised  within    the  above 
ndicated  frontier,  which  had  been  incorpo- 
rated with  France  before  or  after  the  1st  of 
Fanuary,  1792. 

"  The  powers  preserve  mutually  the  full 
right  to  fortify  whatever  point  of  their  states 
,hey  may  judge  fitting  for  their  safety. 

"  To  avoid  all  injury  to  private  property, 
and  to  protect,  on  the  most  liberal  prin- 
iples,  the  possessions  of  individuals  domi- 
:iliated  on  the  frontiers,  there  shall  be 
named  by  each  of  the  states  adjoining  to 
France,  commissioners,  to  proceed  jointly 
with  French  commissioners,  to  the  demar- 
cation of  their  respective  boundaries.  So 
soon  as  the  office  of  these  commissioners 
shall  be  completed,  instruments  shall  be 
drawn  up,  signed  by  them,  and  posts  erected 
to  mark  the  mutual  limits. 

"  Art.  IV.  To  secure  the  communications 
of  the  town  of  Geneva  with  the  other  parts 
of  the  Swiss  territory  on  the  lake,  France 
consents,  that  the  road  by  Versoy  shall  be 
common  to  the  two  countries.  The  respec- 
tive governments  will  have  an  amicable 
understanding  on  the  means  of  preventing 
smuggling,  the  regulation  of  the  posts,  and 
the  maintenance  of  the  road. 

"  Art.  V.  The  navigation  of  the  Rhine, 
from  the  point  where  it  becomes  navigable 
to  the  sea,  and  back,  shall  be  free,  so  as  to 
be  interdicted  to  no  person.  Principles 
shall  be  laid  down  at  a  future  congress,  for 
the  collection  of  the  duties  by  the  states  on 
the  banks,  in  the  manner  most  equal  and 
favourable  to  the  commerce  of  all  nations. 

"  It  shall  be  also  inquired  and  ascertained 
at  the  same  congress,  in  what  mode,  for  the 
purposes  of  more  facile  communication,  and 
rendering  nations  continually  less  strangers 
to  each  other,  this  disposition  may  be  ex- 
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tended  to  all  rivers  that  in  their  navigable 
course  separate  or  traverse  different  states. 

"  Art.  VI.  Holland,  placed  under  the 
sovereignty  of  the  house  of  Orange,  shall 
receive  an  increase  of  territory.  The  title 
and  the  exercise  of  its  sovereignty,  cannot, 
under  any  circumstance,  belong  to  a  prince 
wearing,  or  designated  to  wear,  a  foreign 
crown. 

"  The  German  states  shall  be  indepen- 
dent, and  united  by  a  federative  league. 

"Independent  Switzerland  shall  continue 
under  its  own  government.  Italy,  without 
the  limits  of  the  countries  which  shall  re- 
turn to  Austria,  shall  be  composed  of  sove- 
reign states. 

"  Art.  VII.  The  island  of  Malta  and  its 
dependencies  shall  belong,  in  full  possession 
and  sovereignty,  to  his  Britannic  majesty. 

"  Art.  VIII.  His  Britannic  majesty,  sti- 
pulating for  himself  and  his  allies,  engages 
to  restore  to  his  most  Christian  majesty, 
within  periods  afterwards  to  be  fixed,  the 
colonies,  fisheries,  factories,  and  establish- 
ments of  every  kind,  which  France  pos- 
sessed on  the  1st  of  January,  1792,  in  the 
seas,  or  on  the  continents  of  America, 
Africa,  and  Asia,  with  the  exception,  never- 
theless, of  the  islands  of  Tobago,  St.  Lucia, 
and  the  isle  of  France  and  its  dependencies, 
namely,  Rodrigue  and  the  Sechelles,  all 
which  his  most  Christian  majesty  cedes  in 
full  property  and  sovereignty  to  his  Bri- 
tannic majesty,  as  also  that  part  of  St.  Do- 
mingo ceded  to  France  by  the  peace  of 
Basle,  and  which  his  most  Christian  majesty 
retrocedes  to  his  catholic  majesty,  in  full 
property  and  sovereignty. 

"  Art.  IX.  His  majesty  the  king  of  Swe- 
den and  Norway,  in  consequence  of  arrange- 
ments entered  into  with  his  allies,  and  for 
the  execution  of  the  preceding  article,  con- 
sents that  the  island  of  Guadaloupe  be 
restored  to  his  most  Christian  majesty,  and 
cedes  all  the  rights  which  he  might  have  to 
that  island. 

"  Art.  X.  His  most  faithful  majesty,  in 
consequence  of  arrangements  entered  into 
with  his  allies,  engages  to  restore  to  his 
most  Christian  majesty,  within,  a  period 
hereafter  fixed,  French  Guiana,  such  as  it 
was  on  the  1st  of  January,  1792. 

"  The  effect  of  the  above  stipulation  be- 
ing to  revive  the  dispute  existing  at  that 
period  as  to  limits,  it  is  agreed  that  the  said 
dispute  shall  be  terminated  by  an  amicable 
arrangement,  under  the  mediation  of  his 
Britannic  majesty. 


"  Art.  XI.  The  fortresses  and  forts  exist- 
ing in  the  colonies  to  be  restored  to  his 
most  Christian  majesty,  in  virtue  of  Articles 
VIII.,  IX.  and  X.  shall  be  given  up  in  the 
state  in  which  they  shall  be  at  the  time  of 
the  signature  of  the  present  treaty. 

"  Art.  XII.  His  Britannic  majesty  en- 
gages to  cause  the  subjects  of  his  most 
Christian  majesty  to  enjoy,  in  regard  to 
commerce  and  the  security  of  their  persons 
and  properties  within  the  limits  of  the  Bri- 
tish sovereignty  on  the  continent  of  India, 
the  same  facilities,  privileges,  and  protec- 
tion, which  are  at  present  granted  to  the 
most  favoured  nations.  On  his  side,  his 
most  Christian  majesty  having  nothing  more 
at  heart  than  the  perpetuity  of  the  peace 
between  the  two  crowns  of  France  and  Eng- 
land, and  wishing  to  contribute,  as  much  as 
in  him  lies,  to  remove  henceforward  such 
points  of  contact  between  the  two  nations 
as  might  one  day  alter  a  good  mutual  under- 
standing, engages  not  to  erect  any  work  of 
fortification  in  the  establishments  to  be  re- 
stored to  him,  and  which  are  situated  within 
the  limits  of  British  sovereignty  on  the  con- 
tinent of  India ;  and  to  place  in  those  estab- 
lishments only  the  number  of  troops  neces- 
sary for  the  maintenance  of  the  police. 

"  Art.  XIII.  As  to  the  French  right  of 
fishery  on  the  grand  bank  of  Newfoundland, 
on  the  coasts  of  the  isle  of  that  name,  and 
the  adjacent  isles,  and  in  the  gulf  of  St. 
Lawrence,  everything  shall  be  restored  to 
the  same  footing  as  in  1792. 

"  Art.  XIV.  The  colonies,  factories,  and 
establishments  to  be  restored  to  his  most 
Christian  majesty  by  his  Britannic  majesty 
or  his  allies,  shall  be  given  up,  viz.,  those  in 
the  seas  of  the  north,  or  in  the  seas  and  on 
the  continents  of  America  and  Africa,  within 
three  months,  and  those  beyond  the  Cape  of 
Good  Hope,  within  six  months  after  the  ra- 
tification of  the  present  treaty. 

"  Art.  XV.  The  high  contracting  parties 
having  reserved  to  themselves,  by  the  4th 
article  of  the  convention  of  April  22rd,  the 
regulation  in  the  present  definitive  treaty  of 
peace,  of  the  fate  of  the  arsenals  and  vessels 
of  war,  armed  and  not  armed,  which  are  in 
maritime  fortresses,  surrendered  by  France 
in  execution  of  Article  II.  of  the  said  conven- 
tion— it  is  agreed  that  the  said  vessels  and 
ships  of  war,  armed  and  not  armed,  as  also 
the  naval  artillery,  the  naval  stores,  and  all 
the  materials  of  construction  and  armament, 
shall  be  divided  between  France  and  the 
country  where  the  fortresses  are  situated,  in 
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the  proportion  of  two-thirds  to  France,  and 
one- third  to  the  powers  to  whom  such  for- 
tresses shall  appertain, 

"  The  vessels  and  ships  which  are  build- 
ing,  and  which  shall  not  be  ready  for  launch- 
ing in  six  weeks  after  the  present  treaty, 
shall  be  considered  as  materials,  and  as  such, 
divided  in  the  proportion  above  assigned, 
after  being  taking  to  pieces. 

"Commissaries  shall  be  mutually  ap- 
pointed to  arrange  the  division,  and  draw 
up  a  statement  thereof,  and  passports  shall 
be  given  by  the  allied  powers,  to  secure  the 
return  to  France  of  the  French  workmen, 
seamen,  and  agents. 

"  The  vessels  and  arsenals  existing  in  the 
maritime  fortresses,  which  shall  have  fallen 
into  the  power  of  the  allies,  anterior  to  the 
23rd  of  April,  are  not  included  in  the  above 
stipulation;  nor  the  vessels  and  arsenals 
which  belonged  to  Holland,  and,  in  par- 
ticular, the  Texel  fleet. 

"  The  French  government  binds  itself  to 
•withdraw,  or  cause  to  be  sold,  all  that  shall 
belong  to  it  by  the  above-stated  stipulations, 
within  the  period  of  three  months  after  the 
division  has  been  effected. 

"  In  future,  the  port  of  Antwerp  shall  be 
solely  a  port  of  commerce. 

"  Art.  XVI.  The  high  contracting  parties, 
wishing  to  place,  and  to  cause  to  be  placed  in 
entire  oblivion  the  divisions  which  have  agi- 
tated Europe,  declare  and  promise,  that  in 
the  countries  restored  and  ceded  by  the  pre- 
sent treaty,  no  individual,  of  whatever  class 
or  condition,  shall  be  prevented,  harassed, 
or  disturbed  in  his  person  or  property,  under 
any  pretext,  or  for  his  attachment,  either  to 
any  of  the  contracting  parties,  or  to  govern- 
ments which  have  ceased  to  exist,  or  for  any 
other  cause,  unless  for  debts  contracted  to 
individuals,  or  for  acts  posterior  to  the  pre- 
sent treaty. 

"  Art.  XVII.  In  all  the  countries  which 
may  or  shall  change  masters,  as  well  in  vir- 
tue of  the  present  treaty,  as  of  arrangements 
to  be  made  in  consequence  thereof,  the  in- 
habitants, both  natives  and  foreigners,  of 
whatever  class  or  condition,  shall  be  allowed 
a  space  of  six  years,  reckoning  from  the  ex- 
change of  the  ratifications,  in  order  to  dis- 
pose, if  they  think  proper,  of  their  property, 
whether  acquired  before  or  during  the  pre- 
sent war,  and  to  retire  to  whatever  country 
they  please. 

"Art.  XVIII.  The  allied  powers,  wishing 

to  give  his  most  Christian  majesty  a  new 

proof  of  their  desire  to  cause  to  disappear,  as 
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much  as  lies  in  their  power,  the  consequences 
of  the  period  of  calamity  so  happily  termi- 
nated by  the  present  peace,  renounce,  in  toto, 
the  sums  which  the  government  had  to  re-de- 
mand of  France,  by  reason  of  any  contracts, 
supplies,  or  advances  whatsoever,  made  to 
the  French  government  in  the  different  wars 
which  have  taken  place  since  1792. 

"  His  most  Christian  majesty,  on  his  side, 
renounces  every  claim  which  he  might  make 
on  the  allied  powers  on  similar  grounds.  In 
ixecution  of  this  article,  the  high  contract- 
ing parties  engage,  mutually,  to  give  up  all 
titles,  bonds,  and  documents  relating  to  debts 
which  they  have  reciprocally  renounced. 

"Art.  XIX.  The  French  government  en- 
gages to  cause  to  be  liquidated  and  paid  all 
sums  which  it  shall  find  itself  bound,  in 
duty,  to  pay  in  countries  beyond  its  terri- 
tories, in  virtue  of  contracts  or  other  formal 
engagements  entered  into  between  indivi- 
duals or  private  establishments  and  the 
French  authorities,  both  for  supplies  and 
legal  obligations. 

"  Art.  XX.  The  high  contracting  powers, 
immediately  after  the  exchange  of  the  ra- 
tifications of  the  present  treaty,  will  appoint 
commissaries  to  regulate  and  effectuate  the 
execution  of  the  whole  of  the  measures  con- 
tained in  Articles  XVIII.  and  XIX.  These 
commissaries  shall  employ  themselves  in  the 
examination  of  the  claims  mentioned  in  the 
preceding  article,  of  the  liquidation  of  the 
sums  claimed,  and  of  the  mode  which  the 
French  government  shall  propose  for  paying 
them.  They  shall  also  be  charged  with  the 
giving  up  of  the  titles,  obligations,  and  do- 
cuments relative  to  the  debts  which  the  high 
contracting  powers  mutually  renounce,  in 
such  way  that  the  ratification  of  the  result 
of  their  labours  shall  complete  their  recipro- 
cral  renunciations. 

"  Art.  XXI.  The  debts  specially  hypothe- 
cated in  their  origin  on  the  countries  which 
cease  to  belong  to  France,  or  contracted  for 
their  internal  administration,  shall  remain  a 
charge  on  these  same  countries.  An  account 
shall,  in  consequence,  be  kept  for  the  French 
government,  commencing  with  the  22nd  of 
December,  1813,  of  such  of  those  debts  as 
have  been  converted  into  inscriptions  in  the 
great  book  of  the  public  debt  of  France. 
The  titles  of  all  such  as  have  not  been  pre- 
pared for  the  inscription,  nor  have  been  yet 
inscribed,  shall  be  given  up  to  the  govern- 
ments of  the  respective  countries.  State- 
ments of  all  these  debts  shall  be  drawn  up 
by  a  mixed  commission. 
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"  Art.  XXII.  The  French  government,  on 
its  side,  shall  remain  charged  with  the  re- 
payment of  all  the  sums  paid  by  the  subjects 
of  the  above-mentioned  countries  into  the 
French  chests,  whether  under  the  head  of 
cautionments,  deposits,  or  consignments.  In 
like  manner,  French  subjects,  servants  of  the 
said  countries,  who  have  paid  sums  under 
the  head  of  cautionments,  deposits,  or  con- 
signments, into  their  respective  treasuries, 
shall  be  faithfully  reimbursed. 

"  Art.  XXIII.  The  titulars  of  places  sub- 
jected to  cautionments,  who  have  not  the 
handling  of  the  money,  shall  be  repaid  with 
interest,  until  the  full  payment  at  Paris,  by 
fifths  and  annually,  commencing  from  the 
date  of  the  present  treaty. 

"  With  regard  to  those  who  are  account- 
able, the  payment  shall  take  place,  at  the 
latest,  six  months  after  the  presentation  of 
the  accounts,  the  case  of  malversation  alone 
excepted.  A  copy  of  the  last  account  shall 
be  transmitted  to  the  government  of  their 
country,  to  serve  it  for  information,  and  as  a 
starting-point. 

"Art.  XXIV.  The  judicial  deposits  and 
consignments  made  into  the  chest  of  the 
sinking  fund,  in  execution  of  the  law  of  the 
28th  Nivose,  year  13  (18th  of  January,  1815), 
and  which  belong  to  the  inhabitants  of  coun- 
tries which  France  ceases  to  possess,  shall  be 
restored  within  a  year,  dating  from  the  ex- 
change of  the  ratifications  of  the  present 
treaty,  into  the  hands  of  the  authorities  of  the 
said  countries,  with  the  exception  of  such 
deposits  and  consignments  as  French  subjects 
are  interested  in ;  in  which  case  they  shall 
remain  in  the  chest  of  the  sinking  fund,  not 
to  be  restored  but  on  proofs  resulting  from 
the  decisions  of  the  competent  authorities. 

"Art.  XXV.  The  funds  deposited  by  the 
communes  and  public  establishments  in  the 
chest  of  service,  and  in  the  chest  of  the 
sinking  fund,  or  in  any  other  government 
chest,  shall  be  repaid  to  them  by  fifths  from 
year  to  year,  reckoning  from  the  date  of  the 
present  treaty,  with  the  deduction  of  ad- 
vances which  shall  have  been  made  to  them, 
and  saving  the  regular  claims  made  upon 
these  funds  by  creditors  of  the  said  com- 
munes and  public  establishments. 

"  Art.  XXVJ.  Dating  from  the  1st  of  Ja- 
nuary, 1814,  the  French  government  ceases 
to  be  charged  with  the  payment  of  any  pen- 
sion, civil,  military,  or  ecclesiastical,  pension 
on  retirement,  or  half  pay,  to  any  individual, 
who  is  no  longer  a  French  subject. 

"Art.  XXVII.  The  national  domains  ac- 


quired for  a  valuable  consideration  by  French 
subjects  in  the  ci-devant  departments  of  Bel- 
gium, the  left  bank  of  the  Rhine  and  of  the 
Alps,  without  the  ancient  limits  of  France, 
are  and  remain  guaranteed  to  the  purchasers. 

"Art.  XXVIII.  The  abolition  of  the 
droits  d'aubane,  detraction,  and  others  of  the 
same  nature,  in  the  countries  which  recipro- 
cally stipulated  it  with  France,  or  which 
had  been  antecedently  annexed  to  it,  is  ex- 
pressly confirmed. 

"Art.  XXIX.  The  French  government 
engages  to  cause  to  be  restored  the  obliga- 
tions and  other  titles  which  shall  have  been 
seized  in  the  provinces  occupied  by  the 
French  armies  or  administrations;  and  in 
cases  where  restitution  cannot  be  made, 
these  obligations  are  and  remain  annihilated. 

"Art.  XXX.  The  sums  which  shall  be 
due  for  all  works  of  public  utility  not  yet 
terminated,  or  terminated  posterior  to  the 
31st  of  December,  1812,  on  the  Rhine,  and 
in  the  departments  detached  from  France 
by  the  present  treaty,  shall  pass  to  the 
charge  of  future  possessors  of  the  territory, 
and  sliall  be  liquidated  by  the  commission 
charged  with  the  liquidation  of  the  debts  of 
the  districts. 

"  Art.  XXXI.  AH  archives,  charts,  plans, 
and  documents  whatsoever,  belonging  to  the 
countries  ceded,  and  connected  with  their 
administration,  shall  be  faithfully  restored 
at  the  same  time  with  the  countries ;  or,  if 
that  be  impracticable,  within  -a  period  not 
more  than  six  months  after  the  surrender  of 
the  said  countries. 

"  This  stipulation  is  applicable  to  archives, 
charts,  and  plans,  which  may  have  been  car- 
ried off  in  countries  for  the  moment  occu- 
pied by  the  different  armies. 

"  Art.  XXXII.  Within  a  period  of  two 
months,  all  the  powers  who  have  been  en- 
gaged on  both  sides  the  present  war,  shall 
send  plenipotentiaries  to  Vienna,  in  order  to 
regulate,  at  a  general  congress,  the  arrange- 
ments necessary  for  completing  the  disposi- 
tions of  the  present  treaty. 

"Art.  XXXIII.  The  present  treaty  shall 
be  ratified,  and  the  ratification  exchanged 
within  a  fortnight,  or  sooner,  if  practicable. 

"  In  testimony  whereof,  the  respective 
plenipotentiaries  have  signed  the  same,  and 
affixed  thereto  the  seal  of  their  arms. 

"  Done  at  Paris,  this  30th  of  May,  in  the 
year  of  our  Lord,  1814. 

(L.  S.)  The  prince  of  BENEVENT. 
(Signed)    (L.  S.)  The  prince  of  METTERNICH. 
(L.  S.)  J.  P.  Count  STADION." 
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ADDITIONAL    ARTICLE. 

"  The  high  contracting  parties,  wishing  to 
efface  all  traces  of  the  unfortunate  events 
which  have  weighed  heavily  on  their  people, 
have  agreed  explicitly  to  annul  the  effects  of 
the  treaties  of  1805  and  1809,  in  as  far  as 
they  are  not  already  annulled  by  the  present 
treaty.  In  consequence  of  this  declaration, 
his  most  Christian  majesty  engages  that  the 
decrees  issued  against  French,  or  reputed 
French  subjects,  being,  or  having  been,  in 
the  service  of  his  imperial  and  royal  apos- 
tolic majesty,  shall  remain  without  effect,  as 
well  as  the  judgments  which  may  have 
passed  in  execution  of  those  decrees. 

"  The  present  additional  article  shall  have 
the  same  force  and  effect  as  if  it  had  been 
inserted  in  the  present  treaty  of  this  date. 
It  shall  be  ratified,  and  the  ratification  shall 
be  exchanged  at  the  same  time.  In  tes- 
timony whereof,  the  respective  plenipoten- 
tiaries have  signed  it,  and  affixed  thereto 
the  seal  of  their  arms. 

"  Done  at  Paris  this  30th  of  May,  1814. 
(L.S.)  The  prince  of  BENEVENT. 
(Signed)  (L.S.)  The  prince  ofMETTEB-NicH. 
(L.S.)  Count  STADION." 

The  same  day,  at  the  same  time  and  place, 
the  same  treaty  of  definitive  peace  was  con- 
cluded between  France  and  Russia ;  between 
France  and  Great  Britain ;  between  France 
and  Prussia;  and  signed,  viz. — 

THE  TREATY  BETWEEN   FRANCE  AND  RUSSIA. 

For  France,  by  M.  Charles  Maurice  Tal- 
leyrand-Perigord,  prince  of  Benevent  (ut 
supra.) 

And  for  Russia,  by  M.  M.  count  Rasa- 
mouffsky,  privy  counsellor  of  his  majesty  the 
emperor  of  all  the  Russias,  knight  of  the 
orders  of  St.  Andrew,  St.  Alexander  Neusky, 
grand  cross  of  that  of  St.  Wolodimir  of  the 
first  class :  and  Charles  Robert  count  Nes- 
selrode,  privy  counsellor  of  his  said  majesty, 
chamberlain,  secretary  of  state,  knight  of 
the  order  of  St.  Alexander  Neusky,  grand 
cross  of  that  of  St.  Wolodimir  of  the  second 
class,  grand  cross  of  the  order  of  Leopold  of 
Austria,  of  that  of  the  Red  Eagle  of  Prussia, 
of  the  Polar  Star  of  Sweden,  and  of  the 
Golden  Eagle  of  Wurtemberg. 

THE     TREATY    BETWEEN     FRANCE    AND    GREAT 
BRITAIN. 

For  France,  by  M.  Charles  Maurice  Tal 
leyrand-Perigord,    prince   of   Benevent    (ut 
supra.) 
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And  for  Great  Britain,  by  the  right  hon- 
ourable Robert  Stewart,  viscount  Castle- 
reagh,  privy  counsellor  of  his  majesty  the 
iing  of  the  united  kingdom  of  Great  Britain 
and  Ireland,  member  of  his  parliament,  co- 
onel  of  the  regiment  of  Londonderry  mi- 
litia,  and  his  principal  secretary  of  state  for 
breign  affairs,  &c. 

George  Gordon,  earl  of  Aberdeen,  viscount 
Formartin,  lord  Haddo,  Tarvis,  and  Kellie, 
&c.,  one  of  the  sixteen  Scotch  peers,  knight 
of  the  most  ancient  order  of  the  Thistle,  and 
his  ambassador  extraordinary  and  plenipo- 
tentiary to  his  imperial,  royal,  and  apostolic 
majesty. 

William  Shaw  Cathcart,  baron  Cathcart 
and  Greenock,  counsellor  of  his  said  majesty, 
knight  of  the  order  of  the  Thistle,  and  of 
several  Russian  orders,  general  in  his  armies, 
and  his  ambassador  extraordinary  and  ple- 
nipotentiary to  his  majesty  the  emperor  of 
Russia. 

And  the  honourable  Charles  William 
Stewart,  knight  of  the  most  honourable  or- 
der of  the  Bath,  member  of  his  parliament, 
knight  of  the  Prussian  orders  of  the  Black 
and  Red  Eagle,  and  of  many  others,  and 
his  envoy  extraordinary  and  minister  ple- 
nipotentiary to  his  majesty  the  king  of 
Prussia. 

THE  TREATT  BETWEEN  FRANCE  AND  PRUSSIA. 

For  France,  by  C.  M.  T  alley  rand- Perigord, 
prince  of  Benevent  (ut  supra.) 

And  for  Prussia,  by  M.  M.  Charles  Au- 
gustus baron  Hardenberg,  chancellor  of  state 
to  his  majesty  the  king  of  Prussia,  knight  of 
the  orders  of  the  Rlack  and  Red  Eagle,  and 
of  many  other  orders;  and  Charles  William 
baron  Humboldt,  minister  of  state  of  his 
said  majesty,  and  envoy  extraordinary  and 
minister  plenipotentiary  to  his  imperial, 
royal,  and  apostolic  majesty. 

With  the  following  additional  articles : — 

ARTICLE    ADDITIONAL    TO    THE    TREATY    WITH 
RUSSIA. 

"  The  duchy  of  Warsaw  having  been  un- 
der the  administration  of  a  provisional  coun- 
cil established  by  Russia  ever  since  that 
country  was  occupied  by  her  arms,  the  two 
high  contracting  parties  have  agreed  to  ap- 
point, immediately,  a  special  commission, 
composed  on  both  sides  of  an  equal  number 
of  commissaries,  who  shall  be  charged  with 
the  examination  and  liquidation  of  their 
respective  claims,  and  all  the  arrangements 
relative  thereto. 
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"  The  present  additional  article  shall  have 
the  same  force  and  effect  as  if  inserted,  ver- 
batim, in  the  patent  treaty  of  this  date.  It 
shall  be  ratified,  and  the  ratifications  ex- 
changed at  the  same  time.  In  testimony 
whereof,  the  respective  plenipotentiaries  have 
signed  the  same,  and  affixed  thereto  the  seal 
of  their  arms. 

"  Done  at  Paris,  the  30th  of  May,  1814. 
(L.S.)  The  prince  of  BENEVENT. 
(L.S.)  ANDREW,  count  RASUMOUFF- 
(Signed)  SKY. 

(L.S.)  CHARLES      ROBERT,    count 
NESSELRODE. 

ARTICLES  ADDITIONAL  TO  THE  TREATY  WITH 
GREAT  BRITAIN. 

"Art.  I.  His  most  Christian  majesty, par- 
ticipating, without  reserve,  in  all  the  sen- 
timents of  his  Britannic  majesty,  relative  to 
a  species  of  commerce  which  is  equally  re- 
pugnant to  the  principles  of  natural  justice, 
and  the  lights  of  the  times  in  which  we  live, 
engages  to  unite,  at  a  future  congress,  all 
his  efforts  to  those  of  his  Britannic  majesty, 
in  order  to  cause  all  the  powers  of  Christen- 
dom to  proclaim  the  abolition  of  the  slave- 
trade,  in  such  manner  that  the  said  trade 
may  cease  universally,  and,  in  all  events,  on 
the  part  of  France,  within  a  period  of  five 
years ;  and  that,  besides,  pending  the  dura- 
tion of  this  period,  no  trader  in  slaves  shall 
be  at  liberty  to  import  or  sell  them  else- 
where, but  in  the  colonies  of  the  states  to 
which  he  belongs. 

"Art.  II.  The  British  government  will 
immediately  appoint,  and  the  French  gov- 
ernment will  immediately  appoint,  commis- 
saries to  liquidate  their  respective  expenses 
for  the  maintenance  of  prisoners  of  war, 
for  the  purpose  of  coming  to  an  arrange- 
ment on  the  manner  of  paying  off  the  ba- 
lance which  shall  be  found  in  favour  of 
either  of  the  two  powers. 

"  Art.  III.  The  prisoners  of  war,  respec- 
tively, shall  be  bound  to  discharge,  before 
their  departure  from  the  place  of  their  de- 
tention, the  private  debts  which  they  may 
have  there  contracted ;  or,  at  least,  to  give 
satisfactory  security. 

"  Art.  IV.  There  shall  be,  on  both  sides, 
immediately  after  the  ratification  of  the  pre- 
sent treaty,  a  removal  of  the  sequestration 
which,  since  the  year  1792,  may  have  been 
placed  on  the  funds,  revenues,  debts,  and  all 
other  effects  whatever,  of  the  high  contract- 
ing powers,  or  of  their  subjects. 

"  The  same  commissaries   mentioned   in 


Article  II.,  shall  employ  themselves  in  the 
examination  and  liquidation  of  the  claims  of 
his  Britannic  majesty  upon  the  French  gov- 
ernment, for  the  value  of  property,  movable 
or  immovable,  unduly  confiscated  by  the 
French  authorities,  as  well  as  for  the  total 
or  partial  loss  of  their  debts  or  other  pro- 
perty, unduly  detained  under  sequestration 
since  the  year  1792. 

"  France  engages  to  treat,  in  this  respect, 
the  subjects  of  England  with  the  same  jus- 
tice that  the  subjects  of  France  have  ex- 
perienced in  England;  and  the  English 
government,  wishing,  on  its  part,  to  concur 
in  this  new  testimony  that  the  allied  powers 
have  given  to  his  most  Christian  majesty,  of 
their  desire  to  remove  entirely  the  conse- 
quences of  the  epoch  of  misfortune  so  hap- 
pily terminated  by  the  present  peace,  en- 
gages, on  its  side  (as  soon  as  complete  justice 
shall  be  done  to  its  subjects),  to  renounce 
the  whole  amount  of  the  excess  which  may 
be  found  in  its  favour,  relative  to  the  main- 
tenance of  the  prisoners  of  war;  so  that  the 
ratification  of  the  result  of  the  labours  of 
the  undersigned  commissioners,  and  the  pay- 
ment of  the  sums,  as  also  the  restitution  of 
the  effects  which  shall  be  adjudged  to  be- 
long to  the  subjects  of  his  Britannic  majesty, 
shall  render  its  renunciation  complete. 

"  Art.  V.  The  two  high  contracting  pow- 
ers, desirous  to  establish  the  most  amicable 
relations  between  their  respective  subjects, 
reserve  to  themselves  a  promise  to  come  to 
an  understanding  and  arrangement,  as  soon 
as  possible,  on  their  commercial  interests, 
with  the  intention  of  encouraging  and  aug- 
menting the  prosperity  of  their  respective 
states. 

"  The  present  additional  articles  shall 
have  the  same  force  and  validity  as  if  they 
had  been  inserted  in  those  words  in  the 
treaty  of  this  day.  They  shall  be  ratified, 
and  the  ratifications  shall  be  exchanged  at 
the  same  time.  In  faith  of  which,  the  re- 
spective plenipotentiaries  have  signed  them, 
and  affixed  the  seal  of  their  arms. 

"  Done  at  Paris,  the  30th  of  May,  in  the 
year  of  Christ,  1814. 

'  The  prince  of  BENEVENT. 

'  CASTLEHEAGH. 
(Signed)     '  ABERDEEN. 

'  CATHCART. 

'  CHARLES  STEWART,  Lieut.-Gen." 

ADDITIONAL   ARTICLE    TO    THE    TREATY   WITH 
PRUSSIA. 

"  Although  the  treaty  of  peace  concluded 
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at  Basil,  the  5th  of  April,  1795;  that  of 
Tilsit,  of  the  9th  of  July,  1807 ;  the  conven- 
tion of  Paris,  of  the  20th  of  September, 
1808,  as  well  as  all  the  conventions  and  acts 
whatsoever,  concluded  since  the  peace  of 
Basil  between  Prussia  and  France,  are  al- 
ready, in  fact,  annulled  by  the  present 
treaty,  the  high  contracting  parties  have 
judged  it,  nevertheless,  proper  to  declare 
again,  expressly,  that  the  said  treaties  cease 
to  be  obligatory,  both  in  the  articles  that 
are  expressed,  and  those  that  are  secret,  and 
that  they  mutually  renounce  every  right, 
and  disengage  themselves  of  every  obliga- 
tion which  might  result  from  them. 

"  His  most  Christian  majesty  promises, 
that  the  decrees  issued  against  French,  or 
reputed  French  subjects,  being  or  having 
been  in  the  service  of  his  Prussian  majesty, 


shall  remain  without  effect;  as  also  the 
judgments  which  may  have  been  given  in 
execution  of  those  decrees. 

"  The  present  additional  article  shall  have 
the  same  force  and  validity  as  if  it  had  been 
inserted  in  those  words  in  the  treaty  of  this 
day.  It  shall  be  ratified,  and  the  ratifica- 
tions shall  be  exchanged  at  the  same  time. 
In  faith  of  which,  the  respective  plenipo- 
tentiaries have  signed  it,  and  affixed  the  seal 
of  their  arms. 

"  Done  at  Paris,  30th  of  May,  in  the  year 
of  our  Lord,  1814. 

"  The  prince  of  BENEVENT. 

"  CHARLES  AUGUSTUS,  baron  of  HARDEN- 

BERG. 

"  CHARLES  WILLIAM,    baron    de    HUM- 

BOLDT." 


.    .       Rl       • 
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LIEUT.-GENERAL  SIR  THOMAS  PICTON,  G.C.B. 


THE  subject  of  the  present  memoir  was  born 
in  the  year  1758,  at  Poyston,  in  the  county 
of  Pembroke.  Having  received  the  rudi- 
ments of  general  education,  he  was  sent  to 
the  military  academy,  kept  by  Monsieur 
Lochee,  at  Little  Chelsea. 

In  1772,  being  then  thirteen  years  of  age, 
he  obtained  an  ensigncy  in  the  12th  foot, 
then  commanded  by  his  uncle,  lieutenant- 
colonel  Picton;  but  during  the  first  six 
years  of  his  holding  that  rank,  he  received 
no  pay ;  in  consequence  of  a  captain  in  that 
regiment  having  rendered  himself  so  obnox- 
ious to  the  other  officers,  that  to  get  rid  of 
him,  he  was  allowed  to  retire  on  full  pay ; 
and  the  regiment,  to  supply  the  difference 
between  full  and  half  pay,  agreed  that  the 
youngest  ensign,  without  purchase,  should 
receive  no  pay;  the  youngest  lieutenant, 
without  purchase,  only  ensign's  pay;  and 
the  youngest  captain  only  that  of  lieutenant 
for  six  years. 

Nearly  ten  years  elapsed  before  he  joined 
his  regiment  at  Gibraltar.  There  he  em- 
ployed his  leisure  hours  in  learning  the 
Spanish  language,  and  instructing  himself 
in  the  art  of  fortification,  which  the  struc- 
ture of  that  fortress  was  well  calculated  to 
afford  him. 

In  1777  he  was  promoted  to  the  rank  of 
lieutenant ;  and,  after  five  years'  service  in 
that  garrison,  he  was,  in  1778,  gazetted 
captain  in  the  75th,  or  prince  of  Wales's 
regiment  of  foot,  then  stationed  in  England. 

After  another  five  years  of  inactive  ser- 
vice he  was  reduced  on  half-pay,  the  75th 
having  been  disbanded.  On  that  occasion, 
the  men  displaying  a  mutinous  spirit,  Pic- 
ton,  who  was  in  command  of  the  regiment, 
rushed  into  the  midst  of  the  mutineers, 
seized  the  ringleader,  and  placed  him  under 
arrest  in  the  guard-house.  This  decisive 
measure  so  daunted  the  mutineers,  that  they 
quietly  returned  to  their  barracks. 

From  this  period,  Picton  remained  on  the 
half-pay  list  of  captains  for  twelve  years,  pas- 
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sing  his  retirement  in  domestic  life  in  Pem- 
brokeshire. At  this  time  he  was  athletic  in 
person,  and  in  height  about  six  feet  one  inch. 

Not  being  able  to  obtain  replacement  on 
full  pay,  towards  the  end  of  1794,  he  pro- 
ceeded to  the  West  Indies,  where,  by  the 
friendship  of  sir  John  Vaughan,  commander- 
in-chief  in  those  islands,  he  was  appointed 
captain  in  the  70th  foot,  and  sir  John's 
aid-de-camp.  So  well  pleased  was  this 
commander  -  in  -  chief  with  the  manner  in 
which  lie  fulfilled  the  duties  to  which  he 
had  appointed  him,  that  he  quickly  pro- 
moted him  to  a  majority  in  the  68th  regi- 
ment, as  also  deputy  quarter-master-general, 
an  appointment  entitling  him  to  the  tempo- 
rary brevet  rank  of  lieutenant-colonel. 

Sir  John  Vaughan  having  been  compelled, 
by  ill-health,  to  resign  his  command,  after 
having  held  it  but  little  more  than  one  year, 
major  Picton  was  preparing  to  return  to 
Europe,  when,  on  the  arrival  of  sir  Ralph 
Abercrombie,  to  take  the  command,  he  was 
introduced  to  the  notice  of  that  gallant 
veteran,  and  accompanied  him  as  volunteer 
aid-de-camp  in  his  attack  on  St.  Lucia. 
On  the  reduction  of  that  island,  in  the 
public  order  issued  by  sir  Ralph,  the  follow- 
ing distinguished  mark  of  approbation  ap- 
pears : —  "All  orders  coming  through  lieu- 
tenant-colonel Picton  shall  be  considered  as 
the  orders  of  the  commander-in- chief ;"  and 
in  addition  to  this  distinguished  compliment, 
sir  Ralph  recommended  him  to  the  lieu- 
tenant-colonelcy of  the  56th  regiment.  The 
West  Indian  campaign  having  been  termi- 
nated, sir  Ralph  appointed  colonel  Picton 
governor  and  commandant  of  Trinidad, 
accompanying  the  appointment  with  this 
gratifying  approval : — "  Colonel  Picton,  if 
I  knew  any  officer  who,  in  my  opinion, 
would  discharge  the  duties  annexed  to  the 
situation  better  than  you,  to  him  would  I  have 
given  it;  there  are  no  thanks  due  to  me." 

In  the  administration  of  his  government, 
Picton  incurred  the  resentment  of  the  colo- 
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nists  to  so  great  a  degree,  that  they  in- 
veighed against  him  as  "  un  homme  antique 
en  sceletesse;"  and  because  much  of  the 
commerce  of  the  neighbouring  continent 
had,  by  his  prudent  measures,  been  drawn 
to  Trinidad,  he  incurred  the  resentment  of 
the  governors  of  the  Caraccas  and  Guiana 
to  that  degree,  that  they  offered  a  reward 
of  20,000  dollars  for  his  head.  Picton,  in 
no  wise  displeased  at  the  public  announce- 
ment of  the  value  in  which  his  head  was 
held  by  the  irritated  Spaniards,  returned 
for  answer  the  following  notes  : — 

"  Trinidad,  25th  January,  1799. 
"Sir,— Your  excellency  has  highly  nat- 
tered my  vanity  by  the  very  handsome 
value  which  you  have  been  pleased  to  fix 
upon  my  head.  Twenty  thousand  dollars 
is  an  offer  which  would  not  discredit  your 
royal  master's  munificence  ! 

"  As  the  trifle  has  had  the  good  fortune 
to  recommend  itself  to  your  excellency's 
attention,  come  and  take  it,  and  it.  will  be 
much  at  your  service ;  in  expectation  of 
which,  I  have  the  honour  to  be,  &c. 

"  THOMAS  PICTON." 

"  His  excellency,   don  Pedro  Carbonelle, 
governor-general,  Caraccas." 

"  Port  of  Spain,  25th  January,  1799. 

"  Sir, — I  understand  your  excellency  has 
done  me  the  honour  of  valuing  my  head  at 
20,000  dollars.  I  am  sorry  it  is  not  in 
my  power  to  return  the  compliment.  Mo- 
desty obliges  me  to  remark  that  your  ex- 
cellency has  far  over-rated  the  trifle ;  but,  as 
it  has  found  means  to  recommend  itself  to 
your  excellency's  attention,  if  you  will  give 
yourself  the  trouble  of  coming  to  take  it, 
it  will  be  at  your  service. 

"Your  excellency's,  Sec., 

"  THOMAS  PICTON  " 
"  The  governor  of  Guiana." 

In  October,  1801,  he  was  gazetted  briga- 
dier-general. 

In  1803,  general  Picton  resigned  the 
governorship  of  Trinidad,  and  accompanied 
general  Grinfield  in  his  expedition  against 
the  islands  of  St.  Lucia  and  Tobago,  and  on 
their  reduction  he  was  appointed  the  com- 
mandant of  the  last-mentioned ;  but  desirous 

*  The  inhabitants  of  Trinidad  had,  besides  the  pre- 
sentation of  a  handsome  sword,  remitted  to  England 
£4,000  for  the  purpose  of  defraying  the  expenses  ol 
the  prosecution  ;  but,  a  short  time  after  the  receipt 
of  the  money,  a  fire  destroying  much  property  in  the 
the  principal  town  of  Trinidad,  and  many  of  the 
poorer  inhabitants  being  left  destitute,  general  T;c- 
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of  refuting  the  slanders  uttered  against  him  as 
jovernor  of  Trinidad,  he  set  sail  for  London, 
and  reached  that  capital  in  October  of  the 
same  year — a  prosecution  having  been  com- 
menced against  him  "as  the  blood-stained 
tyrant  of  Trinidad."  The  trial  took  place 
in  the  Court  of  King's  Bench,  on  the  24th 
of  February,  1806 ;  when  a  general  verdict 
was  found  of  Guilty,  for  permitting  an  un- 
lawful punishment  to  be  inflicted  on  Louise 
Calderon.  On  the  26th  of  the  following 
April,  a  motion  for  a  new  trial  was  made 
absolute;  and  in  January,  1807,  the  Privy 
Council  reported  that  there  was  no  founda- 
tion whatever  for  further  proceedings  on 
any  of  the  numerous  charges  brought  against 
general  Picton.  In  the  second  trial,  on  the 
llth  of  June,  1808,  he  was,  by  special  ver- 
dict, acquitted  of  all  malice,  after  the  victim 
of  the  nation's  prosecution  had  been  put  to 
the  expense  of  £7,000  in  his  defence.* 

From  this  period  till  the  middle  of  July, 
1809,  Picton's  ardent  temperament  was 
doomed  to  inactivity ;  but  at  that  time  he 
joined  the  Walchcren  expedition,  being 
appointed  on  the  staff  of  the  commander- 
in-chief,  the  earl  of  Chatham;  but  being 
attacked  by  the  dreadful  malady  to  which 
nearly  one-half  of  the  troops  engaged  fell 
victims,  he  was  brought  home  in  a  vessel 
like  a  lazar-house.  Having  received  relief 
from  the  waters  of  Cheltenham  and  Bath ; 
he  joined,  early  in  1810,  as  major-general, 
the  army  serving  under  sir  Arthur  Wellesley 
for  the  liberation  of  Portugal ;  being  a  ser- 
vice, in  his  own  words,  "  in  which  a  man 
could  not  fail  to  gain  honour  if  he  only  did 
his  duty ;  while,  if  he  wished  to  distinguish 
himself,  there  was  plenty  of  room."  "I  will 
show  the  people  of  England,"  he  remarks, 
(no  doubt  having  in  remembrance  the  un- 
just persecution  he  had  experienced  in  the 
late  trial)  "  that  my  only  desire  for  fame  is, 
that  by  deserving  it,  1  may  benefit  my 
country ;  that  if  1  attain  honour,  it  may  be 
to  her  glory,  and  if  tny  life  is  shed  in  her 
service,  that  she  will  do  my  memory  justice." 

On  his  arrival  in  Portugal,  he  was  ap- 
pointed to  the  command  of  the  third  divi- 
sion of  the  army ;  consisting  of  two  brigades, 
the  1st  under  colonel  Mackinnon,  and  con- 
ton  immediately  remitted  the  whole  of  the  money 
back  to  the  island  for  the  relief  of  the  sufferers.  The 
last  duke  of  Queensbury  offered  to  advance  any 
sum  of  money  under  £10,000  for  the  defraying  of 
the  expenses  incidental  to  his  trial,  an  offer  which 
Picton  declined.  The  duke  left  him  a  legacy  of 
£5,000. 
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taining  the  45th  regiment,  first  battalion, 
the  74th  regiment,  and  the  88th  regiment, 
first  battalion;  the  second  under  major- 
general  Lightburne,  containing  the  5th 
regiment,  the  58th  regiment,  second  bat- 
talion, the  83rd,  second  battalion,  and  the 
fifth  battalion  of  the  60th  regiment. 

At  the  battle  of  Busaco,  the  following 
laughable  incident  happened  to  the  subject 
of  our  memoir,  which  caused  much  amuse- 
ment to  the  troops.  When  general  Picton 
had  made  every  disposition  for  the  reception 
of  the  enemy,  and  had  visited  the  particular 
posts  occupied  by  his  division,  a  short  time 
before  daybreak  he  wrapped  himself  up  in 
his  cloak,  put  oh  a  coloured  night-cap  (his 
usual  gear),  and  after  giving  orders  to  his 
staff  that  he  might  be  called  on  the  least 
alarm,  stretched  himself  upon  the  ground 
to  snatch  a  short  repose.  Possessing  that 
command  over  the  senses  peculiar  to  strong 
minds,  he  instantly  fell  asleep.  Brief, 
however,  were  his  slumbers ;  the  sound  of 
musketry  on  the  left  suddenly  aroused  him; 
when,  throwing  off  his  cloak,  and  putting 
on  his  hat,  he  sprang  into  his  saddle,  and 
was  the  next  minute  at  the  head  of  his 
troops  defending  the  pass  of  St.  Antonio. 
Thence,  when  that  point  was  secured,  he 
galloped  to  the  spot  where  the  enemy  had 
obtained  a  partial  success.  There  his  pre- 
sence retrieved  the  lost  ground ;  he  rallied 
the  retreating  troops,  and  urged  them  again 
to  the  attack.  Major  Smith  placed  himself 
at  their  head,  and  fell  leading  the  attack. 
Picton,  at  the  same  time,  placed  himself  at 
the  head  of  a  Portuguese  battalion ;  the 
eyes  of  the  men  were  fixed  upon  him  as  he 
cried  "  forward/'  and  pointed  towards  the 
foe.  When  arrived  within  a  few  yards,  with 
some  encouraging  words  and  a  loud  "  hur- 
rah !"  he  gave  the  word  to  charge,  aud  at  the 
same  moment  taking  off  his  hat,  he  waved 
it  over  his  head,  totally  unconscious  that  it 
was  still  covered  by  his  night-cap.  His 
grotesque  appearance  produced  much  merri- 
ment among  the  troops,  who  at  the  same 
moment,  raising  a  loud  cheer,  dashed  for- 
ward against  the  hostile  ranks,  and  impetu- 
ously drove  them  over  the  craggy  steep. 

Having,  at  the  storming  of  the  castle  of 
Badajos,  received  a  severe  wound,  by  a  ball 
striking  him  in  the  groin  a  little  above  his 
watch,  he  was,  at  the  time  of  the  battle  of 
Salamanca,  confined  to  a  bed  of  sickness 
in  that  town ;  and,  in  the  interim,  general 
Pakenham  had  been  appointed  to  the 
command  of  the  third  division.  His  physi- 


cal powers  becoming  much  reduced  by  the 
severity  of  the  complaint,  he  soon  after 
that  battle  embarked  for  England.  In  the 
following  year,  finding  his  health  consider- 
ably restored,  he  prepared  to  return  to  the 
Peninsula.  Before  he  left  England  he 
was  created  a  knight  of  the  Bath.  His 
reception  by  his  old  soldiers  on  his  reaching 
the  army  is  thus  described  by  one  of  his 
companions-in-arms. 

"  I  was  much  surprised  one  afternoon  by 
hearing  a  kind  of  low  whisper  amongst  the 
men  of  my  regiment,  who  were  at  the  time 
variously  amusing  themselves.  This  whisper 
was  quickly  increased  to  a  more  general 
commotion,  as  they  all  set  off  in  the  direction 
to  which  their  attention  had  been  drawn, 
at  first  walking,  and  then  running  a  kind 
of  race,  as  each  tried  to  distance  the  others 
in  first  reaching  the  point  of  their  destina- 
tion. For  awhile  I  was  quite  at  a  loss  to 
account  for  this  sudden  movement ;  but  at 
length  I  discerned,  at  some  distance,  several 
mounted  officers  riding  slowly  towards  our 
quarters.  Curiosity  led  me  to  follow  the 
men;  but  long  before  I  could  reach  the 
spot,  the  approaching  horsemen  were  sur- 
rounded by  the  soldiers,  who  had  now  col- 
lected from  all  directions,  and  were  warmly 
greeting  them  with  loud  and  continued 
cheers.  As  I  came  nearer  I  soon  recog- 
nised general  Picton.  Many  of  the  men 
were  hailing  him  with  the  most  gratifying 
epithets  of  esteem,  one  of  which  in  par- 
ticular struck  me ;  this  was,  "  Here  comes 
our  brave  old  father  1"  The  general  seemed 
much  gratified,  and  smiled  on  them  with  a 
look  of  unaffected  regard.  Nearly  the  whole 
division  collected  before  he  reached  his  quar- 
ters ;  and  thus  surrounded  by  his  delighted 
soldiers,  he  returned  again  to  lead  them  on 
to  a  still  more  splendid  career  of  victory." 

He  now  assumed  the  command  of  the 
"  fighting  division,"  which  was  composed  of 
the  following  regiments : — 45th  regiment,  1st 
battalion;  74th  regiment;  88th  regiment, 
1st  battalion;  and  three  companies  of  the 
5th  battalion,  60th  regiment — the  whole 
forming  the  right  brigade  under  major-gen- 
eral Brisbane; — 5th  regiment,  1st  battalion; 
83rd  regiment,  2nd  battalion;  87th  regi- 
ment, 2nd  battalion ;  and  the  94th  regiment ; 
the  whole  forming  the  centre  brigade  under 
lieutenant-general  sir  Thomas  Picton; — 9th 
Portuguese  regiment  of  the  line ;  21st  Por- 
tuguese regiment  of  the  line  and  the  llth 
casadores,  forming  the  left  brigade  under 
major-general  Power. 
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At  this  period,  sir  Thomas  Picton  was  pro- 
moted to  the  rank  of  lieutenant-general  in 
the  army,-  having  held  only  the  local  rank  of 
that  grade  from  the  6th  of  September,  1811. 
The  following  circumstance  is  related  as 
having  occurred  during  the  advance  of  the 
allied  army  to  the  battle  of  Vittoria: — 
On  the  march,  Picton  overtaking  with  his 
division  the  head- quarters'  baggage,  which 
has  the  privilege  of  continuing  its  route 
without  turning  aside  to  allow  any  troops 
to  pass  it,  ordered  it  off  the  road  till  his 
division  had  marched  by.  A  part  complied ; 
but  lord  Wellington's  butler  refused  to 
comply,  pleading  head-quarters'  privilege. 
In  this  refusal,  Picton  is  said  to  have  struck 
him  with  the  umbrella  he  usually  carried  to 
defend  his  eyes,  which  were  weak,  from  the 
sun ;  and  accompanied  his  castigation  with 
a  threat  of  having  him  tied  up  and  flogged 
by  the  provost-marshal,  if  he  did  not  imme- 
diately give  way  to  the  division.  This 
ebullition  of  temper  is  said  to  have  been 
produced  because  his  division  had  been  sad- 
dled with  the  scaling-ladders  and  the  other 
necessary  lumber  of  the  army. 

General  Picton  was  dissatisfied  with  the 
official  account  of  the  battle  of  Vittoria ;  in  a 
letter,  dated  '  St.  Estevan,  among  the  Pyre- 
nees, 24th  July,  1813,"  addressed  to  Mr. 
Marryat,  he  says — "  The  Gazette  account  of 
the  battle  of  Vittoria  is  a  most  incorrect 
relation  of  the  circumstances  of  that  memo- 
rable event,  and  uncandidly  attributed  to 
arrangement  and  manoeuvre  alone,  what 
was,  iii  a  very  considerable  degree,  effected 
by  blood  and  hard  fighting.  The  arrange- 
ments and  combinations  preparatory  to  the 
action  were  certainly  excellent;  but  the 
centre  of  the  enemy's  army  did  not  imme- 
diately fall  back  on  Vittoria  on  seeing  the 
arrangements  for  its  attack  (as  represented 
in  the  official  despatch),  but,  in  fact,  dis- 
puted every  inch  of  the  ground,  and  was 
driven  from  several  strong  positions  by  the 
3rd  division  alone,  and  with  a  loss  in  killed 
and  wounded  of  89  officers,  71  Serjeants, 
and  1,475  rank  and  file,  a  number  which 
exceeded  one-third  of  the  whole  casualties 
of  the  army  on  that  memorable  day,  and 
being  in  the  same  proportion  to  our  effective 
numbers,  which  were  under  5,000.  On  the 
whole,  the  division  has  not  had  its  propor- 
tion of  credit;  but  its  operations  were  in 
the  view  of  the  whole  army,  and  murder 
will  out  in  the  end." 

Having  been  chosen  at  the  last  election 
as  representative  of  Carmarthen  in  Parlia- 
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ment,  sir  Thomas  Picton,  after  the  battles 
of  the  Pyrenees,  repaired  to  England ;  and 
during  his  short  residence  there,  received, 
on  the  llth  of  November,  1813,  the  thanks 
of  the  house  of  commons  on  taking  his  seat 
in  that  assembly. 

"  Lieutenant-general  sir  Thomas  Picton," 
said  the  speaker,  "  in  this  house  your  name 
has  been  long  since  enrolled  amongst  those 
who  have  obtained  the  gratitude  of  their 
country  for  distinguished  military  services; 
and  we  this  day  rejoice  to  see  you  amongst 
us,  claiming  again  the  tribute  of  our  thanks 
for  fresh  exploits  and  achievements. 

"  Wherever  the  history  of  the  peninsular 
war  shall  be  related,  your  name  will  be 
found  among  the  foremost  in  that  race  of 
glory.  By  your  sword  the  British  troops 
were  led  on  to  the  assault  of  Ciudad  Rodrigo ; 
by  your  daring  the  British  standard  was 
planted  on  the  castle  of  Badajos ;  when  the 
usurper  of  the  Spanish  throne  was  driven  to 
make  his  last  stand  at  Vittoria,  your  bat- 
talions filled  the  centre  of  that  formidable 
line  before  which  the  veteran  troops  of 
France  fled  in  terror  and  dismay ;  and  by 
your  skill,  prudence,  and  valour,  exerted  in 
a'  critical  hour,  the  enemy  was  foiled  in  his 
desperate  attempt  to  break  through  the 
barrier  of  the  Pyrenees,  aud  raise  the 
blockade  of  Pamplona. 

"  For  the  deeds  of  Vittoria  and  the  Py- 
renees, this  double  harvest  of  glory  in  one 
year,  the  house  of  commons  has  again  re- 
solved to  give  you  the  tribute  of  its  thanks  ; 
and  I  do  therefore  now,  in  the  name  and  by 
the  command  of  the  commons  of  the  united 
kingdom  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  in 
parliament  assembled,  deliver  to  you  their 
unanimous  thanks  for  your  great  exertions 
on  the  21st  of  June  last,  near  Vittoria, 
when  the  French  army  was  completely  de- 
feated by  the  allied  forces  under  the  mar- 
quis of  Wellington's  command ;  and  also  for 
the  valour,  steadiness,  and  exertion  so  suc- 
cessfully displayed  by  you  in  repelling  the 
repeated  attacks  made  on  the  position  of 
the  allied  army,  by  the  whole  French  forces 
under  the  command  of  marshal  Soult,  be- 
tween the  25th  of  July  and  the  1st  of 
August  last." 

To  this  glowing  eulogium,  sir  Thomas  re- 
plied— "  Sir, — Being  entirely  unaccustomed 
to  speak  in  public,  1  have  great  difficulty  in 
expressing  the  high  sense  of  gratification 
which  I  feel  at  the  very  flattering  senti- 
ments which  this  honourable  house  has 
been  pleased  to  entertain  of  my  services, 
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and  at  the  very  handsome  manner  in  which 
they  have  been  communicated. 

"  I  have  always,  sir,  regarded  the  thanks 
of  this  honourable  house  as  one  of  the 
highest  honours  which  could  be  conferred 
on  an  officer — as  the  unquestionable  evi- 
dence of  past,  and  the  greatest  incitement 
to  future  services.  But  I  can  apply  indi- 
vidually to  myself  a  small  part  only  of  the 
high  commendations  which  have  been  so 
liberally  and  handsomely  bestowed.  A  great 
proportion  is  unquestionably  due  to  the 
generals  and  officers  commanding  brigades 
and  corps  in  the  division,  for  the  judgment 
and  gallantry  with  which  the  services  al- 
luded to  were  invariably  executed ;  and  to 
the  officers  and  troops  in  general  for  the 
spirit  and  intrepidity  which  bore  down  all 
resistance,  and  secured  complete  success  in 
all  the  important  enterprises  in  which  the 
division  had  the  good  fortune  to  be  em- 
ployed during  the  whole  course  of  the  war 
in  the  Peninsula. 

"  It  will  ever  be  the  height  of  my  pride 
and  ambition  to  share  the  fortunes  of  a 
corps  eminently  conspicuous  for  every  high 
military  qualification,  and  actuated  by  a 
spirit  of  heroism  which  renders  it  truly  in- 
vincible. With  such  instruments,  sir,  you 
will  easily  conceive  that  it  cannot  be  difficult 
to  obtain  success ;  and  it  would  be  unfortu- 
nate indeed  if  we  failed  entirely  to  reflect 
some  of  the  rays  of  the  great  luminary  that 
directed  us." 

Having  arranged  his  private  affairs,  he  em- 
barked at  Portsmouth,  early  in  December, 
for  St.  Jean  de  Luz,  and  assumed  his  old 
command,  instead  of  accepting  •  the  com- 
mand of  the  Catalouian  army  on  the  eastern 
coast  of  Spain,  as  the  duke  of  York  had 
wished  him  to  do.  On  the  breaking  up  of 
the  third  division  after  the  battle  of  Tou- 
louse, to  the  brief  parting  address  made  by 
Picton,  thanking  them  for  their  services, 
the  whole  division  greeted  him  with  a  heart- 
felt and  animating  cheer — "  a  gratifying 
and  convincing  proof,"  as  he  observed  in 
that  farewell  address,  "that  the  regiments 
composing  '  the  fighting  division,"  would 
never  forget  their  old  general."  Before  the 
division  was  broken  up,  the  whole  of  the 
officers,  except  those  of  the  88th  regiment, 
subscribed  amongst  themselves  £1,600,  for 
the  purpose  of  presenting  him  with  a  hand- 
some service  of  plate,  the  donors  accompany- 
ing the  acknowledgment  of  their  gratitude 
and  esteem  for  Mm  with  the  following 
letter  :— 


"  Valley  of  the  Bastan,  in  Spain, 
Aug.  27th,  1813. 

"  Dear  Sir, — It  has  long  been  the  wish  of 
the  officers  of  the  three  brigades  which  we 
have  had  the  honour  of  commanding  under 
you,  in  the  third  division,  as  also  of  the 
divisional  staff",  to  have  the  opportunity  of 
offering  you  an  ostensible  mark  of  that  high 
respect,  gratitude,  and  esteem,  which  we  so 
sincerely  feel  in  our  hearts.  Every  objection 
seems  now  in  point  of  time  and  otherwise  to 
be  removed,  as,  on  the  recurrence  of  severe 
illness,  which  has  in  four  successive  seasons 
assailed  you,  you  at  present  only  await  a  suffi- 
cient degree  of  convalescence  to  admit  of 
your  trying  change  of  climate,  with  but  too 
little  prospect,  we  lament  to  think,  of  your 
returning  to  your  command  in  this  country. 
Services  such  as  yours  cannot  but  have  been 
acknowledged  before  this,  by  the  offering  of 
one  or  more  swords  from  your  attached  mili- 
tary brethren,  or  a  grateful  corps ;  we, 
therefore,  for  ourselves,  and  those  who  desire 
us  to  represent  them,  request  you  will  do  us 
the  honour  to  accept  of  a  piece  of  plate,  with 
a  short  inscription,  commemorative  of  the 
circumstance,  and  of  the  corps  which  com- 
posed the  third  division  under  your  com- 
mand in  the  Peninsula.  With  most  sincere 
wishes  for  your  early  convalescence,  followed 
by  confirmed  good  health,  on  leaving  a 
climate  that  has  proved  so  unfriendly  to 
you,  we  have  the  honour  to  subscribe  our- 
selves, dear  sir,  your  ever  faithful  servants, 
"  G.  COLVILLK  ; 

"  T.  BRISBANE,  major-general ; 
"  M.  POWER,  major-general ; 

"  For  the  staff"  division, 

"  H.  STOVIN,  A.  A.  general." 

The  reason  that  the  officers  of  the  88th 
did  not  join  in  the  Subscription,  seems  to 
have  been,  that  that  regiment  had,  on  more 
than  one  occasion,  called  forth  general  Pic- 
ton's  anger. 

"  They  were,"  says  an  officer  of  dis- 
tinguished rank,  who  had  considerable 
opportunity  of  knowing  them,  "  the  most 
singular  set  of  fellows  that  ever  handled  a 
musket.  For  days  together  they  would  be 
the  most  orderly,  well-behaved  soldiers; 
then,  all  at  once,  they  would  break  out  into 
the  wildest  and  most  irregular  courses  it  is 
possible  to  conceive,  pillaging  everything, 
spiritual  or  temporal  ;  for,  being  almost 
without  exception  Irish,  and  good  catholics, 
they  were  always  the  first  to  find  their  way 
to  church,  where  their  love  and  veneration 
for  the  holy  utensils  made  them  greedily 
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appropriate  them  to  their  own  share,  doubt- 
less that  they  might  not  fall  into  the  hands 
of  their  heretical  comrades.  But  this  was 
not  all;  for  frequently,  just  before  going 
into  battle,  it  would  be  found,  on  inspection, 
that  one  half  of  the  men  were  without 
ammunition,  having  acquired  a  pernicious 
habit  of  exchanging  the  cartridges  for 
aguardiente,  and  substituting  in  their  place 
pieces  of  wood,  cut  and  coloured  to  resemble 
them.  The  frequent  reprimands  they  re- 
ceived for  this  conduct  induced  their 
officers  to  decline  subscribing  towards  this 
testimonial. 

The  favourable  opinion  the  privates  had 
of  their  leader  is  well  elucidated  in  the  fol- 
lowing remarks,  uttered  by  a  sergeant  of 
the  45th  regiment,  who  was  a  pensioner  in 
Chelsea-hospital  at  the  time  of  his  commu- 
nication. "  General  Picton,  or  '  Old  Pic- 
ton/  as  we  used  to  call  him,  was  always  very 
well  liked  by  the  division.  He  was  very 
strict  sometimes — in  particular  about  any 
little  bit  of  plunder  that  the  men  would 
sometimes  pick  up ;  and  he  used  always  to 
be  talking  about  how  wrong  it  was  to  take 
from  the  poor  people  because  the  countries 
happened  to  be  at  war.  He  used  to  have 
the  men  flogged  when  they  were  found  out ; 
but  when  he  flogged,  many  others  took  a 
lesson  ;  so  our  fellows  always  thought  '  Old 
Picton'  a  very  kind  general.  Besides  this, 
the  men  always  thought  he  had  their  welfare 
at  heart ;  for  every  soldier  in  the  division 
knew  that  if  he  had  anything  to  complain 
of,  '  Old  Picton'  would  listen  to  him,  and,  if 
he  could,  set  him  right.  As  to  his  fighting, 
I  always  thought  that  it  was  he  who  made 
the  third  division  what  it  was.  Somehow 
the  men  never  used  to  trouble  their  heads 
about  anything  but  fighting  when  they  went 
into  battle;  for  they  all  depended  so  en- 
tirely on  the  general  to  know  what  the 
enemy  was  doing  in  our  front  and  on  our 
flanks,  that  they  never  bothered  their  heads 
about  anything  but  what  he  ordered  them  to 
do ;  and  I  really  think,  if  the  general  had 
placed  himself  in  the  thickest  fire  we  were 
ever  in,  that,  so  long  as  he  remained,  his 
division  would  have  stayed  with  him  to  a 
man." 

On  his  return  to  England  he  received,  for 
the  seventh  time,  the  thanks  of  the  house  of 
commons  for  his  services.  The  omission  of 
his  name  in  the  batch  of  peers  created  for 
their  military  services  in  the  peninsula, 
caused  much  public  dissatisfaction ;  but  he 
consoled  himself  for  the  omission  by  signifi- 
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[  cantly  remarking — "  If  the  coronet  were 
I  lying  on  the  crown  of  a  breach,  I  should 
have  as  good  a  chance  as  any  of  them."  On 
the  extension  of  the  order  of  the  Bath,  in 
1815,  he  was  elevated  to  the  rank  of  knight 
grand  cross. 

On  the  escape  of  Buonaparte  from  Elba, 
he  was  required  by  the  war  office  to  join 
the  army  in  the  Netherlands  under  the 
duke  of  Wellington's  command.  He  had 
a  presentiment  that  the  approaching  cam- 
paign would  be  his  last,  and  did  not  hesi- 
tate expressing  to  his  friends  that  impres- 
sion. Before  quitting  Wales,  he  arranged  his 
affairs  with  all  the  exactness  and  attention 
of  a  man  who  knows  that  he  has  but  a 
short  time  to  live.  The  composure  with 
which  he  anticipated  death  appears  from  the 
following  incident  : — 

A  few  days  before  his  departure,  he  was 
walking  during  a  fine  evening  with  a  friend 
and  his  wife,  when  they  came  to  "a  church- 
yard, in  which  a  grave  had  just  been  dug. 
Sir  Thomas  Picton,  looking  dowu  into  it, 
said,  "  I  think  this  would  suit  me."  Jump- 
into  it,  and  laying  himself  at  full  length, 
he  said,  "  it  was  an  exact  fit."  On  scramb- 
ling out,  he  found  the  lady  much  affected, 
from  a  belief  that  the  incident  was  ominous 
of  his  fate.  Picton  smiling,  endeavoured 
to  persuade  her  out  of  her  melancholy 
reflections.  When  he  reached  London,  he 
expressed  like  anticipations  of  death.  To 
one  friend  he  said,  "  When  you  hear  of 
my  death,  you  will  hear  of  a  bloody  day." 
On  taking  leave  of  colonel  Pakenham, 
"  God  bless  you,"  said  he,  "  if  we  never 
meet  again,  you  will  at  all  events  hear 
of  me. 

On  the  llth  of  June  he  left  London,  on 
the  13th  landed  at  Ostend,  and  on  the  15th 
arrived  in  Brussels,  where  he  was  greeted 
with  friendly  warmth  by  the  duke  of  Wel- 
lington, and  appointed  to  the  command  of  the 
5th  division,  consisting  of  the  following  force  : 
the  8th  brigade,  consisting  of  the  28th  regi- 
ment, the  32nd  regiment,  the  79th  regiment, 
1st  battalion,  and  the  95th  regiment,  1st  bat- 
talion, under  the  command  of  major-general 
sir  James  Kempt.  The  9th  brigade,  con- 
sisting of  the  1st  regiment,  3rd  battalion; 
the  42nd  regiment,  1st  battalion;  the  44th 
regiment,  2nd  battalion;  and  the  92nd 
regiment,  under  the  command  of  sir  Denis 
Pack.  The  Hanoverian  5th  brigade,  con- 
sisting of  four  regiments,  under  the  com- 
mand of  colonel  Vincke. 

On  the  day  of  the  battle  of  Quatre  Bras, 
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general  Picton  left  Brussels  just  after  day- 
light, in  company  with  the  duke  of  Welling- 
ton; and  by  two  o'clock  at  noon  was  in 
the  midst  of  his  division,  wherever  death 
was  thickest,  encouraging  and  exhorting 
his  men,  during  that  hotly- contested  battle. 
When  it  ceased,  he  observed  to  his  aid-de- 
camp, captain  Tyler,  that  he  never  had  had 
so  hard  a  day's  fighting,  adding,  "  1  shall 
begin  to  think  that  I  cannot  be  killed  after 
this."  In  the  battle  of  the  18th,  while 
leading  Pack's  Scotch  brigade  to  the  sup- 
port of  Kempt's  brigade,  which  was  warmly 
engaged  with  the  enemy,  and  waving  on  his 
gallant  line  with  his  sword,  he  was  struck  by 
a  musket-ball  on  the  left  temple.  Captain 
Tyler,  with  the  aid  of  a  soldier,  lifted  him 
off  his  horse,  and  placed  the  lifeless  body 
beneath  a  tree,  so  that  he  might  readily 
find  it  when  the  battle  was  over.  As  soon 
as  the  battle  was  ended,  his  remains  were 
conveyed  to  Brussels.  On  their  arrival  in 
England,  they  were  interred  in  the  family 
vault,  in  the  burial-ground  of  St.  George's, 
Hanover-square,  situate  in  the  Bayswater 
lload.  A  monument  was  erected  to  his 
memory  in  the  north-west  transept  of  St. 
Paul's  Cathedral ;  as  also  a  few  years 
after,  a  similar  memorial  in  the  town  of 
Carmarthen. 

This  sketch  cannot  be  more  appropriately 
closed  than  with  the  following  extract  of 
captain  Marryat's  memoir,  which  appeared 
in  the  Metropolitan  Magazine  for  Decem- 
ber, 1835. 

"  When  Picton  fell,  England  lost  a  soldier 
never  surpassed  in  bravery,  and  seldom 
equalled  in  genius.  He  was  a  soldier  every 
inch  of  him ;  his  character  as  such  was 
never  mistaken — as  that  of  a  man,  greatly. 
His  country  appeared  to  know  him  only 
when  it  lost  him ;  and  the  revulsion 
in  his  favour  became  as  great  as  was 
formerly  the  prejudice  against  him.  That 
he  was  a  man  of  the  kindliest  disposition, 
the  numerous  instances  narrated  in  these 
volumes,  and  the  still  more  numerous  ones 
with  which  we  were  ourselves  acquainted, 
evidently  prove.  But  early  in  his  career, 
he  had  been  misrepresented  by  many,  and 
most  foully  slandered  by  a  base  few.  The 
few  obtained  a  temporary  credence,  and 
then  Thomas  Picton  coated  his  heart  with  a 
mail — not  impenetrable,  as  a  thousand  in- 
stances show,  but  which  offered  a  harsh  and 
hard  exterior  to  most,  while  all  was  generous 
and  soft  within." 

The   observation   of  the   same   generous 


critic  that  "unfortunately  for  the  brave, 
appointments  are  no  longer  bestowed  and 
honours  granted  on  the  battle-field  still 
slippery  with  gore,  but  in  the  essenced 
hall,  and  in  the  courtly  chambers,  among 
silken  parasites  and  luxurious  hangers-on," 
is  admirably  calculated  to  console  Picton's 
representatives  for  the  omission  of  his  hon- 
ourable name  in  the  list  of  the  batch  of 
peers  selected  from  among  the  Peninsular 
heroes."  The  truth  and  application  of  this 
reflection  are  forcibly  demonstrated  by  the 
following  case : — 

Among  those  who  first  scaled  the  walls  of 
the  castle  of  Badajos,  was  lieutenant  Mac- 
pherson  of  the  45th  regiment,  closely  followed 
by  sir  Edward  Pakenham.  He  arrived  un- 
harmed to  within  a  few  rounds  of  the  top, 
when  he  discovered  that  the  ladder  was 
about  three  feet  too  short.  Still  undaunted 
he  called  loudly  to  those  below  to  raise  it 
more  perpendicularly;  and  while  he  with 
great  exertion  pushed  it  from  the  wall  at 
the  top,  the  men  with  a  loud  cheer  brought 
it  nearer  to  the  base ;  but  this  was  done  so 
suddenly  that  Macpherson  was  on  a  level 
with  the  rampart  before  he  could  prepare 
for  defence,  and  he  saw  a  French  soldier 
deliberately  point  his  musket  against  his 
body ;  and,  without  having  the  least  power 
to  strike  it  aside,  the  man  fired.  The  ball 
struck  one  of  the  Spanish  silver  buttons  on 
his  waistcoat,  and  broke  it  in  half;  and 
thus,  its  deadly  direction  being  diverted,  it 
glanced  off,  not  however  before  it  had 
broken  two  ribs,  the  fractured  part  of  one 
being,  pressed  in  upon  his  lungs  so  as  almost 
to  stop  respiration.  Still  he  contrived  to 
hold  by  the  upper  round  of  the  ladder.  He 
was  not,  however,  able  to  advance.  Paken- 
ham strove  to  pass  him,  but  was  in  the 
effort  severely  wounded.  Almost  at  the 
same  moment  the  ladder  broke ;  destruc- 
tion seemed  inevitable,  for  a  chevaux-de- 
frize  of  bayonets  was  beneath.  Still,  even 
at  this  appalling  moment,  their  presence  of 
mind  was  unshaken.  Pakenham,  taking 
the  hand  of  the  wounded  Macphersou,  said, 
"  God  bless  you,  my  dear  fellow !  we  shall 
meet  again."  And  they  did  meet  again, 
but  not  where  Pakenham  meant,  for  they 
both  recovered  from  their  wounds. 

Macpherson  then  contrived,  by  getting  to 
the  back  of  the  ladder,  to  descend  to  the 
ditch  in  safety,  where  he  lay  for  a  short 
time  insensible.  When  reason  returned  he 
found  himself  attended  by  two  of  his  men, 
one  supporting  his  head  upon  his  knees,  and 
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the  other  holding  a  cup  of  chocolate  to  his 
lips;  the  shots  were  ploughing  up  the 
ground  in  every  direction  around  them ;  but 
unmoved  and  unhurt,  they  continued  their 
friendly  occupation.  Macpherson  made  a 
violent  effort  to  rise,  during  which  the  bone 
that  had  been  pressing  on  his  lungs  was 
forced  from  its  place,  and  he  obtained  in- 
stant relief.  He  arose,  and  again  mounted 
a  ladder ;  but  the  walls  were  now  gained : 
he  therefore  directed  his  steps  towards  the 
tower,  on  which  he  had  in  the  morning  seen 
the  French  flag  waving  in  proud  defiance; 
his  object  was  to  gain  it.  But  all  was  now 
confusion  and  slaughter;  the  enemy  con- 
tinued to  defend  every  tenable  post,  and 
the  infuriated  soldiers  were  bayonetting 
them  without  mercy.  "  I  at  length  (to  use 
his  own  words)  found  my  way  to  the  tower, 
where  I  perceived  the  sentry  still  at  his 
post.  With  my  sword  drawn,  I  seized  him, 
and  desired  him  in  French  to  show  me  the 
way  to  the  colours.  He  replied,  "  Je  ne  sais 
pas."  I  then  gave  him  a  slight  cut  across 
the  face,  saying  "  Vous  le  savez  &  present," 
on  which  he  dashed  his  arms  upon  the 
ground,  and  striking  his  breast,  said,  as  he 
raised  his  head,  and  pointed  to  his  heart, 
"  Frappez,  je  suis  Fran9ais,"  his  manner  at 
the  time  indicating  that  the  colour  was 
there.  I  could  not  wait  to  provide  for  the 
safety  of  this  brave  fellow;  so  I  called  out 
loudly  for  a  non-commissioned  officer  to 
take  charge  of  him,  so  that  he  should  not 
be  hurt.  One  stepped  forward;  when, 
giving  instructions  to  protect  the  gallant  sol- 
dier, I  ascended  the  tower;  but  my  precau- 
tion was  in  vain,  for  I  afterwards  discovered 
that  this  noble  fellow  was  among  the  dead." 

On  reaching  the  top  of  the  wall,  Mac- 
pherson was  rewarded  by  finding  the  French 
colour  still  flying.  He  instantly  tore  it 
down ;  when,  for  lack  of  anything  else,  he 
took  off  his  red  jacket,  and  hoisted  it  on  the 
staff  as  an  honourable  substitute  for  the 
British  flag. 

Notwithstanding  this  heroic  exploit,  Mac- 
pherson still  remained  a  lieutenant  at  the 
time  of  the  battle  of  Orthes.  In  the  skir- 
mishing preceding  that  battle,  Macpherson, 
in  his  anxiety  to  do  his  duty,  was  left  almost 
the  last  man  in  the  retirement  of  the  skir- 
mishers on  the  line ;  and  at  the  same  mo- 
ment perceived  one  of  the  enemy's  tirail- 
leurs, within  about  twenty  yards,  raising 
his  piece  to  take  a  deliberate  aim  at 
him.  "I  saw  the  man  (to  adopt  his  own 
description)  taking  a  deliberate  aim  at  me. 
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What  to  do  I  did  not  know.  I  could  not 
get  at  him  before  he  could  fire,  while  to 
run  would  have  been  equally  useless — I 
should  then  be  shot  in  the  back ;  for  I  knew 
that  he  was  one  of  those  picked  men  who 
never  missed  anything ;  in  fact,  I  could 
think  of  nothing  else  to  do  but  stand  firm. 
The  fellow  was  a  confounded  long  time 
taking  his  aim,  as  if  determined  to  make 
sure  of  his  mark;  so  I  put  myself  in  an 
attitude,  by  presenting  my  right  side  to  him, 
putting  my  arms  straight  down  to  cover  me, 
and  screwing  myself  up  as  small  as  possible 
— but  I  can  assure  you  I  felt  smaller  than  I 
looked,  as  I  thus  stood  like  a  target  to  be 
shot  at  by  a  fellow  that  could  hit  any  one  of 
my  buttons  that  he  pleased.  At  last  bang 
went  his  piece,  and  I  felt  in  a  moment  that 
he  was  all  right.  I  did  not  fall,  but  stag- 
gered a  few  paces  backwards,  and  staggered 
towards  the  line,  when  an  Irishman  named 
Kelly,  one  of  our  crack  shots,  seeing  that  I 
was  hit,  ran  forwards  to  support  me,  at  the 
same  time  desiring  me  to  point  out  the  man 
who  did  the  harm.  Pointing  in  the  direc- 
tion in  which,  the  shot  had  come,  Kelly 
observing  the  fellow  deliberately  reloading 
to  have  another  shot,  quitted  hold  of  me 
for  a  moment,  fired,  and  the  French  soldier 
fell  dead." 

Still  Macpherson  at  the  close  of  the  war 
remaining  a  lieutenant,  after  the  return  of 
peace,  he  addressed  a  memorial  to  the  war- 
office  for  a  company;  but  a  cold  official 
reply  was  the  only  notice  taken  of  his  appli- 
cation. 

Though  unknown  to  sir  Thomas  Picton 
in  any  other  way  than  as  a  meritorious  sol- 
dier; while  at  Bordeaux  suffering  from  a 
severe  wound  he  had  received  at  the  battle 
of  Orthes,  the  general  invited  him  to  dinner. 
Whilst  at  table  he  was  taken  ill,  on  account 
of  his  debilitated  condition,  and  compelled  to 
retire.  He  had  neither  heard  nor  seen  any- 
thing of  the  general,  until,  observing  him 
coming  towards  him  in  Pall  Mall,  when  pas- 
sing him  as  he  thought  unnoticed,  Picton 
seized  his  arm,  and  in  his  sharp  though  friendly 

manner,  exclaimed — "  D e,  sir  !  are  you 

going  to  cut  me?"  "No,  sir,"  replied 
Macpherson,  bowing,  "  any  officer  who 
served  under  sir  Thomas  Picton's  command 
would  be  proud  of  the  honour  of  being  re- 
cognised by  him.  But  I  thought  you  might 
have  forgotten  me."  "  Forgotten  you," 
replied  Picton ;  "  no  !  no  !  sir,  I  have  not 
forgotten  you.  But  come  along,  sir,"  and 
he  took  his  arm ;  "  come  home  with  me,  I 
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have  got  something  I  want  you  to  copy." 
On  reaching  his  residence  he  put  a  memo- 
rial into  Macpherson's  hand,  reciting  all  his 
services,  which  he  desired  him  to  copy  in  a 
more  legible  hand,  that  he  might  send  it 
to  the  Horse-guards.  Picton  receiving  a 
mere  official  reply  to  his  application  that 


there  was  no  vacancy,  but  that  his  friend 
should  be  appointed  to  the  first  vacancy, 
desired  Macpherson  to  come  to  the  Horse- 
guards  on  a  levee  day.  Within  a  week  from 
that  time,  Macpherson  was  gazetted  as  cap- 
tain. This  was  not  a  solitary  instance  of  the 
kindness  of  Picton's  disposition. 


LIEUT.-GENERAL  SIR  JOHN  MOORE,  K.B. 


LIEUTENANT-GENERAL  SIR  JOHN  MOORE  was 
the  eldest  son  of  Dr.  John  Moore,  M.D.,  the 
author  of  Zeluco,  and  other  works  of  a  mis- 
cellaneous nature.  He  was  born  at  Glasgow 
in  1761,  and  having  received  the  rudiments 
of  education  in  his  native  city,  was  placed 
under  the  care  of  a  Swiss  clergyman  to  learn 
the  French  and  German  languages.  While 
resident  in  Switzerland,  his  father  had  ob- 
tained the  appointment  of  travelling  tutor 
to  the  young  duke  of  Hamilton,  and  Moore 
having,  through  the  same  interest,  been  ap- 
pointed ensign  in  the  51st  regiment  of  foot, 
the  duchess  was  desirous  that  he  should 
accompany  her  son  during  his  travels,  with 
whose  years  his  own  nearly  corresponded. 
In  the  company  of  his  father  and  his  pupil 
he  visited  France,  Italy,  and  the  German 
states.  Pie  obtained  the  successive  com- 
missions of  lieutenant  and  captain  in  the 
82ud  regiment ;  and,  being  shortly  after 
appointed  paymaster  of  that  corps,  obtain- 
ing leave  of  absence,  he  placed  himself  as 
amateur  clerk  in  a  Glasgow  mercantile  house 
for  the  purpose  of  learning  the  method  of 
keeping  accounts.  In  1784  he  was  reduced 
on  half-pay,  but  in  the  following  year  was  ap- 
pointed to  a  full-pay  company  in  the  100th 
foot.  While  on  half-pay,  he  was,  through  the 
Hamilton  interest,  returned  to  parliament  for 
the  boroughs  of  the  Lanark  district.  In  1788 
he  was  promoted  to  the  majority  of  the  4th 
battalion  of  the  60th  foot,  but  soon  after 
negotiated  an  exchange  into  the  51st.  In 
1790  he  succeeded  by  purchase  to  the  lieu- 
tenant-colonelcy of  the  51st.  In  1794  he 
accompanied  the  expedition  under  general 
Stuart  to  Corsica,  for  the  purpose  of  assist- 
ing Paoli  in  expelling  the  French  from  that 
island,  where  he  distinguished  himself  at  the 
siege  of  Calvi,  and  received  his  first  wound 
in  storming  the  Mozcllo  fort.  On  the  reduc- 
tion of  that  island,  he  was  appointed  adju- 
tant-general of  the  British  troops  serving 
there ;  but,  disagreeing  with  the  governor, 
sir  George  Elliot,  he  was  recalled. 
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In  1796,  he  went  out  as  brigadier-general, 
under  the  command  of  sir  Ralph  Aber- 
crombie,  who,  on  the  reduction  of  St.  Lucia, 
appointed  him  its  governor,  he  having  had 
a  principal  share  in  its  capture.  During 
general  Moore's  command  in  that  island, 
the  mortality  of  the  English  troops  was  so 
fearful,  that  in  the  course  of  a  single  year, 
the  31st  regiment  alone  dwindled  away 
from  an  effective  strength  of  915  men  to  74. 

The  West  India  campaign,  in  which  gen- 
eral Moore  had  two  narrow  escapes  from 
yellow  fever,  having  been  completed,  he  sur- 
rendered his  command,  and  returned  to 
England  in  1797.  In  November  of  that 
year,  sir  Ralph  Abercrombie  having  been 
appointed  the  commander  of  the  forces  in 
Ireland,  Moore  was  placed  on  his  staff,  on 
which  he  continued  to  serve,  under  lord 
Cornwallis,  as  major-general,  till  the  end  of 
June,  1799,  when  he  was  ordered  to  join  the 
expedition  about  to  sail  under  the  duke  of 
York,  to  rescue  Holland  from  the  power  of 
the  French.  That  expedition  consisted  of 
the  advanced  corps  under  sir  Ralph  Aber- 
crombie, a  second  division  under  the  duke 
of  York,  and  about  18,000  Russians,  who 
were  to  be  transferred  from  the  Baltic,  and 
after  landing  at  Yarmouth,  to  sail  direct  to 
the  Helder.  In  this  disastrous  expedition 
Moore  took  command  of  a  brigade  in  the 
first,  or  sir  Ralph  Abercrombie's  division  of 
the  army,  amounting  to  12,000  infantry,  and 
a  few  troops  of  cavalry.  In  the  second  week 
of  August,  the  fleet  quitted  its  anchorage, 
and  early  on  the  morning  of  the  29th  effected 
a  landing,  after  a  resolute  opposition  of  the 
enemy.  In  the  subsequent  action  fought 
on  the  19th  September,  general  Moore 
received  two  wounds ;  one  in  the  thigh,  the 
other  in  the  face.  On  the  evacuation  of 
Holland  by  the  British  troops,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  convention,  general  Moore 
returned  to  England. 

In  1800,  general  Moore  again  accepted  a 
command   in   the    expedition    collected   at 
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Minorca  for  the  recovery  of  Egypt  from 
French  dominion.  In  the  action  of  the 
1st  of  March,  1801,  at  the  landing  of  the 
troops,  general  Moore  received  a  musket- 
ball  wound  in  the  leg,  which  prevented  him 
taking  an  active  part  in  the  operations  of  the 
Egyptian  campaign  until  after  the  surren- 
der of  Cairo.  In  the  battle  of  Alexandria,  he 
received  a  shot  in  the  thigh,  and  had  his 
horse  killed  under  him. 

In  consequence  of  the  death  of  sir  Ralph 
Abercrombie,  and  his  successors,  generals 
Hutchinson  and  Cradock,  both  falling  sick  at 
that  time,  Moore  succeeded  to  the  command, 
and  the  anomalous  duty  devolved  on  him  of 
escorting  an  army  of  double  the  amount  of 
the  one  to  which  it  had  surrendered.  That 
duty  required  great  firmness  and  prudence ; 
and  every  precaution  had  to  be  taken  against  a 
breach  of  faith  or  a  surprise ;  more  especially 
as  the  French  retained  their  arms  and  field- 
artillery.  By  strict  discipline,  however,  and 
allowing  no  intercourse  between  the  different 
nations,  the  British  troops  at  the  same  time 
being  kept  ready  for  action,  everything  was 
satisfactorily  accomplished — and  on  the  29th 
of  July,  the  French  reached  the  neighbour- 
hood of  Rosetta,  and  the  embarkation  im- 
mediately commenced. 

Buonaparte's  possession  of  Egypt  was  now 
drawing  to  a  close.  A  reinforcement  of 
above  1,800  men  had  arrived  from  England, 
and  general  Hutchinson  prepared  to  besiege 
Alexandria,  the  last  stronghold  now  held  by 
the  French.  The  fortifications  were  strong, 
and  the  place  was  in  a  condition  to  make  a 
resolute  defence,  but  Menou,  despairing  of 
relief,  imitated  the  example  of  Cairo,  and 
capitulated  early, obtaining  favourable  terms; 
it  being  stipulated  that  the  French,  with  all 
their  private  property,  should  be  conveyed 
back  to  France. 

There  being  now  nothing  more  to  be  done 
in  Egypt,  Moore  acceded  to  the  wishes  of 
his  family,  and  returned  to  England.  After 
having  received  the  wound,  before  Alex- 
andria, the  duke  of  York  had  written  to 
him,  requesting  him  to  come  home,  and 
arrangements  would  be  made  for  him  :  but 
that  letter  Moore  kept  back,  determined  not 
to  leave  while  he  could  be  useful  in  the  service 
of  his  country.  He  had  a  prosperous  voyage 
to  England,  and  arrived  shortly  after  the 
peace  of  Amiens  had  been  concluded. 

Soon  after  Moore's  return  to   England, 
he  lost  his  father ;  but  had  the  gratification 
to  feel  that  his  presence  had  afforded  great 
consolation  to  his  aged  parent. 
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On  the  recommencement  of  hostilities  after 
the  short  peace  of  1802,  he  was  employed  in 
a  camp  of  instruction  on  the  Kentish  coast, 
in  a  system  of  light  infantry  manoeuvres. 
Besides  the  light  infantry  brigade,  consisting 
of  the  43rd,  52nd,  and  95th  rifles,  which 
attained  so  high  distinction  in  the  penin- 
sular war,  he  trained  the  51st,  68th,  85th, 
and  the  second  battalion  of  the  78th.  The 
absurd  pointing  of  the  toe,  the  springing  of 
the  foot  in  marching,  the  stiff  neck,  and 
pedantic  protrusion  of  the  chest  of  the  mar- 
tinets of  the  time,  gave  place  to  an  easy  and  a 
graceful  posture,  and  a  free  and  unrestrained 
movement  of  the  body  in  all  the  evolutions 
of  the  soldier. 

In  1806,  he  proceeded  with  a  reinforce- 
ment of  troops  to  join  general  Fox  in  Sicily ; 
and  on  the  recal  of  that  officer,  the  command 
of  the  troops  in  the  Mediterranean  devolved 
on  him. 

In  May,  1808,  he  sailed  with  10,000 
men  to  Sweden,  with  the  view  of  aiding 
Gustavus  Adolphus  IV.  in  the  defence  of 
his  dominions  against  the  designs  of  Buona- 
parte. Moore's  orders  restricted  his  opera- 
tions to  Norway,  but  the  Swedish  king 
required  him  to  march  his  army  to  Stock- 
holm. Moore  refusing  to  comply,  was  put 
under  arrest ;  but  contriving  to  make  his 
escape,  he  withdrew  his  army  on  shipboard, 
and  directed  his  course  homeward. 

On  Moore's  arrival  in  England  he  was 
coldly  received  by  the  ministers,  and  it  was 
understood  that  his  conduct  was  not  approved 
of.  His  reception,  however,  by  the  duke  of 
York,  was  highly  gratifying.  That  prince 
informed  him  that  the  king  thought  it  most 
fortunate  that  the  army  had  been  placed  in 
the  hands  of  one  who  had  the  firmness  to  re- 
sist the  importunities  of  the  king  of  Sweden. 

The  next  service  in  which  Moore  was 
employed  was  in  the  Spanish  peninsula. 
Shortly  after  he  had  returned  from  Sweden, 
he  received  a  note  from  the  secretary  of 
state,  requesting  his  attendance  at  three 
o'clock,  and  desiring  that  he  should  make 
arrangements  to  leave  town  as  soon  as  pos- 
sible. Moore  ordered  a  carriage  to  be  ready 
at  five  o'clock,  and  waited  on  the  secretary 
at  three. 

In  Moore's  MS.  journal  he  states,  that  at 
this  interview  lord  Castlereagh  informed  him 
that  sir  Arthur  Wellesley  had  sailed  for 
Cork  on  the  12th  of  July,  and  might  be 
expected  off  the  Tagus  on  the  20th.  That 
it  was  intended  he  should  land,  if,  by  the  in- 
telligence he  received  of  the  enemy's  force, 
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he  should  find  himself  strong  enough ;  if 
not,  that  he  should  wait  for  the  arrival  of  the 
troops  under  Moore,  and  of  others  which 
were  ordered ;  when  the  command  would  be 
assumed  by  sir  Harry  Burrard,  as  it  was  not 
apprehended  that  sir  Hew  Dalrymple  would 
have  arrived  by  that  time. 

Sir  John  Moore  was  much  surprised  at 
the  indignity  which  was  thus  indirectly 
put  on  him,  by  placing  him  subordinate  to 
other  officers,  after  he  had  commanded  in 
chief  in  Sicily  and  Sweden.  He  determined, 
however,  not  to  refuse  going  on  the  service  of 
his  country ;  but  felt  it  imperative  to  mark 
his  sense  of  the. manner  in  which  he  had 
been  treated.  Addressing  lord  Castlereagh, 
he  said, — '  My  lord,  a  post-chaise  is  at  my 
door,  and  on  leaving  this  place  I  shall  pro- 
ceed to  Portsmouth,  to  join  the  troops.  It 
may,  perhaps,  be  my  lot  never  to  see  your 
lordship  again — I  therefore  think  it  right  to 
express  to  you  my  feeling  of  the  unhand- 
some treatment  I  have  received.'  Lord 
Castlereagh  replying  that  he  was  not  sen- 
sible of  what  treatment  he  alluded  to,  sir 
John  continued — "  Since  my  arrival  in 
the  Downs,  if  I  had  been  an  ensign,  I 
could  hardly  have  been  treated  with  less 
ceremony.  It  is  only  by  inference  that  I 
know  how  I  am  to  be  employed ;  for  your 
lordship  has  never  told  me  in  plain  terms 
that  I  am  appointed  to  serve  in  an  army 
under  sir  Hew  Dalrymple.  And  coming 
from  a  chief  command,  if  it  was  intended 
to  employ  me  in  an  inferior  station,  I  might 
expect  that  something  explanatory  should 
be  said.  You  have  told  me  that  my  con- 
duct in  Sweden  was  approved  of,  but  from 
your  conduct  I  should  have  concluded  the 
reverse.  His  majesty's  ministers  have  a 
right  to  employ  what  officers  they  please; 
and  had  they  on  this  occasion  given  the 
command  to  the  youngest  general  in  the 
army,  I  should  neither  have  felt  nor  ex- 
pressed that  the  least  injury  was  done  to 
me.  But  I  have  a  right,  in  common  with 
all  officers  who  have  served  zealously,  to  ex- 
pect to  be  treated  with  attention,  and  when 
employment  is  offered,  that  some  regard 
should  be  paid  tc  my  former  services." 

The  secretary  of  state  for  the  war  depart- 
ment having  little  to  say  to  this  straight- 
forward and  manly  statement,  contented 
himself  with  repeating  that  he  was  not  sen- 
sible of  having  given  him  any  cause  of  com- 
plaint. 

Moore  at  once  proceeded  to  Portsmouth, 
and  on  his  way  called  to  see  his  aged  mother. 


When  sir  Harry  Burrard  arrived  at  that  port, 
sir  John  resigned  to  him  the  troops  he  had 
hitherto  commanded,  and  the  fleet  shortly 
after  set  sail  for  Portugal. 

The  fleet  was  met  by  a  frigate  when  with- 
in sight  of  Cape  Finisterre,  bringing  intelli- 
gence that  sir  Arthur  Wellesley  had  already 
landed  in  the  Mondego  river.  Sir  Harry 
on  receiving  this  intelligence  went  on  board 
a  frigate  to  proceed  at  once  to  Oporto, 
and  directed  Moore  to  sail  to  and  lie  off 
Vigo,  with  the  troops,  whither  fresh  orders 
would  be  sent.  The  wind  rendering  this 
impossible,  Moore  sailed  to  Oporto,  and 
then  to  Mondego  Bay,  where  he  received  a 
letter  from  sir  Harry,  directing  him  to  dis- 
embark his  troops.  The  result  of  the  tri- 
plicate succession  of  generals  to  the  com- 
mand of  the  British  army  in  the  course  of  a 
few  hours,  and  of  the  disgraceful  conven- 
tion of  Cintra,  by  which  Juuot  and  his  army, 
with  all  his  pillage  and  plunder,  though 
completely  at  the  mercy  and  in  the  power 
of  Wellesley,  were  transported  in  British 
bottoms  to  be  landed  in  another  part  of  the 
peninsula,  and  thus,  in  a  few  weeks,  were 
enabled  to  meet  British  resistance,  has  been 
already  stated. 

On  the  return  of  sir  Hew  Dalrymple,  sir 
Harry  Burrard,  and  sir  Arthur  Wellesley  to 
England  to  attend  the  court  of  inquiry  at 
Chelsea,  relative  to  the  Cintra  convention, 
Moore  received  the  appointment  of  the  com- 
mand of  an  army  consisting  of  30,000  in- 
fantry and  5,000  cavalry,  "to  co-operate 
with  the  Spanish  armies  in  the  expulsion 
of  the  French  from  that  kingdom."  With 
that  army,  but  with  a  commissariat  "  much 
in  want  of  experience,"  as  he  expressed  him- 
self in  a  letter  to  lord  Castlereagh,  he  began 
his  march  from  Lisbon  in  October,  1808. 

The  details  of  that  disastrous  campaign 
have  been  given  in  an  early  part  of  this 
work;  but  this  personal  sketch  would  be 
incomplete  without  some  reference  to  the 
particulars  of  that  important  epoch  in  the 
life  of  sir  John  Moore.  In  the  earlier  part 
of  the  Peninsular  War  the  English  ministers 
much  over-rated  the  importance  of  the 
exertions  which  the  Spaniards  were  either 
able  or  willing  to  make  for  the  liberation  of 
their  country  from  the  grasp  of  the  French ; 
and  an  idea  was  very  general  that  Spanish 
patriotism,  if  judiciously  aided,  was  able  to 
expel  every  foreign  foe  from  their  soil.  The 
object,  therefore,  of  the  British  government 
was  to  stimulate  a  national  feeling,  and  to 
induce  the  Spanish  people,  by  rendering 
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them  every  assistance  in  their  power,  to 
assert  their  independence.  The  instructions 
to  sir  John  Moore  were,  therefore,  "  to  co- 
operate with  the  Spanish  armies  in  the 
expulsion  of  the  French  from  that  kingdom. 
The  first  movement 'of  the  British  army 
was  an  unfortunate  one.  Under  the  erro- 
neous belief  that  the  passage  of  artillery  was 
impracticable  by  the  direct  route  to  Sala- 
manca, the  batteries  and  cavalry  were  sepa- 
rated from  the  main  army,  and  moved  by 
Badajos  on  the  Escurial,  a  movement  which 
entailed  on  the  troops  an  additional  march 
of  upwards  of  150  miles;  and  therefore  it 
was  not  till  near  the  middle  of  November 
that  sir  John  arrived  in  Salamanca.  Here 
his  eyes  were  opened  to  the  amount  of  assist- 
ance that  was  to  be  reckoned  on  from  the 
native  troops.  The  raw  forces  of  count  Bel- 
videre  had  been  completely  routed  ;  Blake's 
army  had  been  dispersed ;  and  the  maga- 
zines at  Reynosa  taken.  Madrid  was  also 
expected  to  fall  into  the  hands  of  the  enemy 
in  a  few  davs.  Deceived  in  his  expectation 
of  being  assisted  by  a  covering  army  of 
70,000  men,  and  distracted  by  false  informa- 
tion from  sources  on  which  he  ought  to  have 
been  able  to  place  the  utmost  reliance,  he 
was  obliged  to  remain  inactive.  That  inac- 
tivity was  blamed  by  the  British  envoy ;  and 


|  the  army  but  ill  concealed  their  impatience 
j  at  not  being  led  against  the  enemy.  Moore 
|  therefore  determined  to  make  a  movement 
!  on  the  capital,  and  attack  Soult,  who  was  at 
|  Saldanha.  Nothing  could  have  been  more 
pleasing  to  the  army  than  this  decision  of 
their  general,  but  he  was  entirely  unsup- 
ported. The  British  general  advanced,  un- 
I  aided  by  or  in  communication  with  any 
Spanish  force,  except  the  remains  of  the  army 
of  the  left,  under  the  marquis  de  Romana, 
who  continued  to  occupy  Leon  with  that  weak 
and  inefficient  force;  this,  with  about  5,000 
Asturian  recruits  under  general  Ballasteros, 
which  had  not  yet  been  engaged,  being  the 
only  Spanish  force  now  in  the  field  in  the 
whole  north  of  Spain.  Sir  John  Moore  had 
no  friendly  corps  to  protect  his  flanks — no 
reinforcements  to  expect.  He  commanded 
an  army  brilliant  in  appearance,  yet  weak 
in  numerical  strength  ;  but  on  that  and  that 
alone,  was  dependence  to  be  placed  for  the 
successful  result  of  a  bold  advance.  The  re- 
sult was,  as  already  said,  the  arduous  retreat 
on  Corunna,  and  the  ever-memorable  and 
glorious  battle  fought  under  the  walls  of  that 
city,  in  which  its  talented  and  high-minded 
leader  fell  in  the  maintenance  of  his  coun- 
try's honour,  and  the  support  of  her  op- 
pressed and  insulted  ally. 


GENERAL  LORD  HILL,  G.C.B.,  ETC. 


LORD  HILL  was  born  in  the  year  1772. 
After  having  received  the  rudiments  of 
education  in  different  schools  in  the  county 
of  Cheshire,  he  was  sent  to  a  military 
academy  at  Strasburg,  for  instruction  in 
the  military  art.  While  in  that  academy, 
he  was  presented,  in  the  sixteenth  year  of  his 
age,  with  an  ensigncy  in  the  38th  regiment ; 
and,  in  1791,  he  obtained  a  lieutenancy  in 
the  53rd,  or  Shropshire  regiment  of  infantry. 
In  1 793,  he  received  his  commission  as  cap- 
tain. At  the  siege  of  Toulon  he  was  aid-de- 
camp, successively  to  lord  Mulgrave,  general 
O'Hara,  and  Sir  David  Dundas.  In  1794, 
he  obtained  a  majority  in  the  90th  regiment, 
raised  by  the  late  lord  Lynedoch;  and  in 
1795,  he  was  promoted  to  the  lieutenant- 
colonelcy  of  that  regiment.  In  1801,  he  pro- 
ceeded in  command  of  his  regiment,  with  sir 
Ralph  Abercrombie's  expedition,  to  Egypt, 
and  was  wounded  in  a  cavalry  charge  made 
on  the  90th,  on  the  morning  of  the  18th  of 
March.  In  the  following  year  he  returned 
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with  his  regiment  to  England,  and,  in  1803, 
was  appointed  a  brigadier-general  on  the 
staff  in  Ireland.  In  1805,  in  the  expedition 
to  the  Weser,  under  lord  Cathcart,  lie 
was  in  sir  Arthur  Wellesley's  brigade, 
which  formed  a  part  of  that  force ;  but  the 
great  successes  of  the  French  on  the  conti- 
nent rendering  the  debarkation  of  the 
troops  hazardous,  the  expedition  returned  to 
the  English  shores  on  the  commencement 
of  the  following  year.  From  this  period  he 
was  employed,  first  in  the  command  of  a 
brigade,  consisting  of  the  9th,  45th,  and 
62nd,  on  the  northern  coast  of  England ; 
and  afterwards  as  major-general  on  the 
staff"  in  Ireland.  In  the  summer  of  1808, 
he  embarked  from  the  Cove  of  Cork,  with 
his  brigade,  in  the  expedition  under  sir 
Arthur  Wellesley,  destined  to  liberate  Por- 
tugal from  the"  dominion  of  the  French. 
In  the  battles  of  Roli9a  and  Vimiera,  which 
ensured  the  success  of  that  expedition, 
major-general  Hill  bore  a  distinguished 
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part.  "When  sir  John  Moore  succeeded  to 
the  command  of  the  British  troops  in  Por- 
tugal, general  Hill  continued  in  command 
of  his  brigade,  and  during  the  advance 
and  retreat  of  the  British  army  in  Spain, 
he  continued  indefatigable  in  his  exertions. 
After  the  battle  of  Corunna,  he  protected, 
with  a  corps  of  reserve,  the  embarkation 
of  the  army.  Towards  the  end  of  January, 
1809,  he  returned  with  the  suffering  troops 
to  Plymouth.  But  he  was  not  allowed  to 
have  much  repose.  In  the  following  Feb- 
ruary he  was  directed  to  take  the  com- 
mand of  the  troops  then  about  to  embark 
at  Cork  to  join  sir  John  Cradock  in  Por- 
tugal. In  the  passage  of  the  Douro  he  had 
his  full  share  of  honours.  The  wounds 
he  received  at  the  battle  of  Talavera  he 
thus  describes  in  a  letter  addressed  to  his 
sister  : — "  On  the  27th  my  horse  was  shot — 
two  shots  through  the  withers,  and  one  in 
the  saddle — and  I  myself  had  a  narrow 
escape  from  the  hands  of  a  French  soldier, 
who  had  caught  hold  of  my  right  arm,  and 
would  have  captured  me,  if  my  horse  had 
not,  at  the  moment,  sprung  forward.  The 
Frenchman  fired  at  me,  but  did  not  touch 
me."  On  the  28th,  "My  horse  was 
wounded  early  in  the  action.  Shortly 
before  the  enemy  gave  up  the  action,  I  was 
struck  by  a  musket-ball  near  my  left  car 
and  the  back  of  the  head.  My  hat  saved 
my  life."  Towards  the  end  of  the  year  he 
was  promoted  to  the  rank  of  lieutenant- 
general.  He  now  received  so  severe  an 
attack  of  fever  and  jaundice,  that  he  was 
compelled  to  return  to  England,  where  lie 
arrived  on  February  6th,  1811. 

His  return  to  the  Peninsula,  in  the  follow- 
ing May,  was  welcomed  by  lord  Wellington 
and  "the  eager  rejoicings  of  the  army."  In 
March,  1812,  he  was  invested  with  the  order 
of  the  Bath,  for  his  successful  exploit  against 
general  Gerard,  at  Arrago  de  Molinos. 
"  When  he  was  knighted,"  says  an  officer  of 
his  staff,  "  such  was  the  simplicity  of  his 
nature,  there  was  not  one  of  us  dared,  for 
nearly  six  months,  to  call  him  sir  Rowland; 
he  was  quite  distressed  at  being  called  any- 
thing but  general,  and  it  was  only  very 
gradually  that  he  could  be  driven  to  bear 
his  honour."  At  the  dissolution  of  parlia- 
ment, in  1812,  he  was  elected  member  for 
Shrewsbury.  In  May,  1814,  he  was  created 
baron  of  Almaraz  and  of  Hawkstone,  and  an 
annuity  of  £2,000  per  annum  was  voted  to 
him  by  parliament.  In  the  same  year  the  in 
habitants  of  Shropshire  erected,  at  Shrews- 


bury, a  splendid  column  to  his  memory.  In 
August,  1814,  he  was  appointed  to  take  the 
command  of  an  expedition  destined  to  act 
against  the  United  States;  but  the  nego- 
ciation  of  peace  with  that  power  superseded 
the  necessity  of  his  assuming  the  command. 
In  the  spring  of  1815,  he  sailed  to  Brus- 
sels, to  take  the  command  of  the  corps  of 
the  army  assembling  in  the  Netherlands  to 
oppose  Buonaparte  on  his  second  usurpation 
of  the  French  throne.  His  services  in  the 
battle  of  Waterloo  received  the  cordial 
acknowledgments  of  the  duke  of  Wellington. 
His  conduct  on  the  closing  scene  of  that 
contest  is  thus  described  by  an  officer  of 
his  staff: — "  He  placed  himself  at  the  head 
of  his  light  brigade,  consisting  of  the  52nd, 
71st,  and  95th,  and  charged  the  flank  of  the 
imperial  guard,  as  they  were  advancing. 
The  light  brigade  was  lying  under  the  brow 
of  the  hill,  and  gave  and  received  vollies 
within  half  pistol-shot  distance.  Here  lord 
Hill's  horse  was  shot  under  him,  and,  as  he 
ascertained  the  next  morning,  was  shot  in 
five  places.  The  general  was  rolled  over 
and  buried ;  but  in  the  melee  this  was  un- 
known to  us  for  about  half  an  hour.  We 
knew  not  what  was  become  of  him.  We 
feared  be  had  been  killed;  and  none  can 
tell  you  the  heart-felt  joy  when  he  rejoined 
us  not  seriously  hurt.  After  the  restora- 
tion of  the  Bourbons  to  the  throne  of 
France,  he  was  appointed  second  in  com- 
mand of  the  army  of  occupation,  and  re- 
mained there  till  the  evacuation  of  that 
country  by  the  allied  armies.  In  1827,  a 
command  was  offered  him  in  India,  as  also 
the  master-generalship  of  the  ordnance, 
both  of  which  he  declined.  In  1828,  on  the 
resignation  of  the  duke  of  Wellington  as 
commander-in-chief,  on  his  appointment 
to  be  first  lord  of  the  treasury,  lord  Hill 
was  appointed  the  general  commanding- 
in-chief  of  the  army,  which  post  he  held 
under  several  ministries.  On  resigning  the 
office  of  general  commanding-in-chief,  he 
was  raised  to  the  dignity  of  viscount,  in 
1842.  His  death  happened  on  the  10th  of 
December  in  the  same  year. 

Lord  Hill  having  been  applied  to  by 
a  nobleman  of  high  rank  to  supply  infor- 
mation relative  to  the  Peninsular  War, 
for  Southey's  history  of  that  war,  wrote 
to  the  duke  of  Wellington  the  following 
letter : — 

"October  18,  1821. 

"My  dear  lord  duke. — Some  days  ago, 
I  received  the  accompanying  note  from 
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;  and,  as  it  relates  to  the  general 

proceedings  of  your  army  in  Spain  and  Por- 
tugal, I  cannot" think  of  sending  an  answer 
to  it  without  your  sanction.  It  has  been 
rumoured  that  Mr.  Southey  had  been  fur- 
nished with  documents  on  the  subject  by 
your  grace's  permision ;  if  that  be  the  case, 
I  cannot  give  him  fresh  information;  and 
if  it  is  not  the  case,  I  am  sure  I  ought 
not  to  supply  him  with  any  memoranda  I 
may  have.  I  have  destroyed,  since  I  came 
home,  many  papers  relative  to  our  opera- 
tions in  the  Peninsula.  I  have,  however, 
several  papers  still  in  my  possession,  and 
amongst  them  the  valuable  instructions  I 
received  from  your  grace  at  various  times. 
I  beg,  however,  to  state,  that  I  would  not 
oh  any  account  allow  them,  or  any  part  of 
them,  to  go  out  of  my  hands,  particularly 
for  publication,  unless  it  is  your  wish  that 
I  should  do  so. — I  am,  &c.  "  HILL." 

The  duke's  reply  was : — 

"London,  October  25,  1821. 

"  My  dear  Hill. — In  respect  to  Mr. 
Southey,  I  have  heard  that  he  was  writing 
a  history  of  the  war ;  but  I  have  never 
received  an  application  from  him,  either 
directly  or  indirectly,  for  information  on 
the  subject.  If  I  had  received  such  an 
application,  I  would  have  told  him  what  I 
have  told  others,  that  the  subject  was  too 
serious  to  be  trifled  with;  for  that  if  any 


real  authenticated  history  of  that  war  by  an 
author  worthy  of  writing  it  were  given,  it 
ought  to  convey  to  the  public  the  real  truth, 
and  ought  to  show  what  nations  really  did 
when  they  put  themselves  in  the  situation 
the  Spanish  and  Portuguese  nations  had 
placed  themselves;  and  that  I  would  give 
information  and  materials  to  no  author 
who  would  not  undertake  to  write  upon 
that  principle.  I  think,  however,  that  the 
period  of  the  war  is  too  near;  and  the 
character  and  reputation  of  nations,  as  well 
as  individuals,  are  too  much  involved  in  the 
description  of  these  questions  for  me  to 
recommend,  or  even  encourage  any  author 
to  write  such  a  history  as  some  [I  fear] 
would  encourage  at  the  present  moment. 

"  This  is  my  opinion  upon  the  subject  in 
general,  and  I  should  have  conveyed  it  to 
Mr.  Southey,  if  he  and  his  friends  had 
applied  to  me.  In  respect  to  your  reference 
to  me,  I  receive  it,  as  every  thing  that 
comes  from  you,  as  a  mark  of  your  kind 
attention  to  me.  Unless  you  approve  of 
the  principle  which  I  have  above  stated, 
there  is  nothing  to  prevent  you  from  giving 
Mr.  Southey  any  information  you  please; 
but  I  should  wish  you  not  to  give  him  any 
original  papers  from  me,  as  that  would  be 
in  fact  to  involve  me  in  his  work  without 
attaining  the  object  I  have  in  view,  which  is 
a  true  history. — Believe  me  ever  yours  mo*t 
sincerely.  WELLINGTON." 


GENEEAL  LOED  LYNEDOCH,  G.C.B.,  ETC. 


THIS  amateur  soldier  remained  a  private 
country  gentleman,  cultivating  the  estate  of 
his  ancestors,  and  indulging  himself  in 
classical  studies  and  the  enjoyments  of  an 
accomplished  leisure,  till  the  mature  age  of 
forty-two.  His  grief  for  the  death  of  his 
wife  in  1792,  tending  to  the  injury  of  his 
health — to  alleviate  the  one  and  restore  the 
other,  he  was  induced  to  try  change  of 
scene  and  a  variety  of  objects.  On  reaching 
Gibraltar,  he  proposed  to  lord  Hood,  who 
was  about  to  sail  for  the  south  of  France,  to 
accompany  him  as  a  volunteer.  In  1793, 
he  served  as  extra  aid-de-camp  to  lord 
Mulgrave,  the  general  commanding-in-chief 
at  Toulon.  During  the  siege  of  that  city, 
he  was  always  foremost  in  the  attack ;  and, 
on  one  occasion,  at  the  head  of  a  column, 
when  a  private  soldier  fell,  he  took  up  his 
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'musket  and  supplied  his  place  in  the  front 
rank.  On  returning  to  Scotland,  he  raised 
the  first  battalion  of  the  90th  regiment,  of 
which  he  was  appointed  colonel-commandant. 
In  1795  he  proceeded  with  his  regiment  to 
Gibraltar.  While  stationed  in  that  garrison, 
he  obtained  permission  to  join  the  Austrian 
army,  in  which  he  continued  during  the 
summer  of  1796.  In  1797,  he  rejoined  his 
regiment  at  Gibraltar,  whence  he  proceeded 
to  the  attack  of  Minorca,  in  the  expedition 
under  sir  C.  Stuart.  In  1798,  he  was  ap- 
pointed, with  the  local  rank  of  brigadier- 
general,  having  under  his  command  the  30th 
and  89th  regiments,  together  with  some 
foreign  corps,  embodied  under  his  immediate 
direction,  to  lay  siege  to  the  island  of  Malta, 
which,  after  a  resistance  of  two  years'  dura- 
tion, surrendered.  In  1808,  he  proceeded 
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with  the  expedition  under  sir  John  Moore, 
to  Sweden.  In  1810,  he  was  promoted  to 
the  rank  of  lieutenant-general.  In  1811, 
he  took  the  command  of  an  expedition  to 
attack  the  rear  of  the  French  army,  which 
was  then  blockading  Cadiz ;  an  operation 
which  led  to  the  battle  of  Barossa.  In  1813, 
he  commanded  the  left  wing  of  the  British 
army  at  the  battle  of  Vittoria ;  and  in  the 
same  year,  was  employed  in  the  siege  and 
capture  of  St.  Sebastian.  He  finished  his 
career  in  the  Peninsula,  by  leading  the  fifth 
division  across  the  French  frontier.  In 
1814,  he  was  appointed  to  a  command  in 
Holland ;  but  his  failure  at  Bergen-op-Zoom, 


marred  that  campaign.  As  a  divisional 
general  he  possessed  considerable  merit,  but 
his  abilities  to  command  an  army  were  not 
of  the  first  order.  The  issue  of  the  battle 
of  Barossa  was  more  attributable  to  the 
unconquerable  courage  of  British  soldiers 
than  to  generalship.  Together  with  some 
other  peninsular  officers,  he  was  raised,  in 
1814,  to  the  peerage,  with  an  annual  pension 
of  .£2,000.  He  was  successively  colonel  of 
the  14th  foot  and  the  royals,  and  was  gov- 
ernor of  Dumbarton  castle.  He  represented 
in  parliament  the  county  of  Perth,  from 
1796  to  1807.  He  died  in  1843,  at  the 
advanced  age  of  ninety-four. 


LIEUT.-GENERAL  SIR  GEORGE  COOKE,  K.C.B. 


SIR  GEORGE  COOKE  was  appointed  ensign 
in  the  1st  foot-guards,  in  1784.  In  1794, 
he  embarked,  as  captain  and  lieutenant  of 
that  regiment,  for  Flanders,  in  the  army 
under  the  command  of  the  duke  of  York, 
and  was  present  in  the  various  affairs  that 
took  place  between  the  French  and  the 
allied  array  in  the  course  of  that  service. 
In  1798,  he  attained  the  rank  of  captain 
and  lieutenant-colonel,  and  was  present  with 
the  3rd  battalion  of  guards,  in  the  expedition 
under  sir  Ralph  Abercrombie  to  the  Helder. 
In  1809,  he  proceeded  with  the  expedition 
under  lord  Chatham,  in  command  of  the 
3rd  battalion,  to  South  Beveland.  In  1811, 
he  sailed  to  Cadiz  with  that  battalion; 


and  in  June  of  that  year,  was  appointed 
major-general  on  the  staff  there.  When  sir 
Thomas  Graham  and  major-general  Disney 
left  Cadiz,  he  succeeded  to  the  command  of 
thatstation  and  a  division  of  lord  Wellington's 
army.  About  the  end  of  1813,  he  landed 
with  a  brigade  of  guards  at  Schwerin,  near 
the  Hague,  was  present  at  the  escalade  of 
Bergen-op-Zoom,  under  general  Graham, 
and  was  there  taken  prisoner.  In  1815,  he 
was  in  command  of  the  1st  division  of 
infantry  at  the  battles  of  Quatre  Bras  and 
Waterloo,  in  which  last-mentioned  action 
he  lost  his  left  arm.  He  was  successively 
colonel  of  the  77th  and  40th  regiments  of 
foot.  He  died  in  1837. 


MAJOR-GENERAL  SIR  FREDERICK  PONSONBY,  K.C.B. 


THE  honourable  Frederick  Ponsonby  was 
appointed  to  a  cornetcy  in  the  10th 
dragoons,  in  1800 ;  and  in  1807,  obtained 
a  majority  in  the  23rd  dragoons.  At  the 
battle  of  Talavera,  he  led  that  regiment  in 
its  desperate  attack  on  Villatte's  column  and 
the  brigade  of  chasseurs-a-cheval.  At  the 
close  of  the  battle  of  Barossa,  he  made  a 
brilliant  attack  with  two  squadrons  of  the 
German  legion  on  the  French  cavalry,  as 
they  were  covering  the  retreat  of  the 
infantry.  On  the  llth  of  June,  1811,  in 
command  of  the  12th,  14th  and  16th  light 
dragoons,  he  effected,  at  Usaque,  one  of  the 
most  brilliant  cavalry  affairs  of  the  war, 
capturing  several  officers  and  128  privates, 


besides  inflicting  a  heavy  loss  in  killed  and 
wounded  on  the  enemy.  His  conduct  at 
Waterloo  and  providential  escape  have  been 
already  mentioned.  In  1.824  he  was  ap- 
pointed major-general,  and  was  successively 
colonel  of  the  86th  regiment  of  foot  and 
the  royal  dragoons.  He  was  governor  and 
commander-in-chief  at  Malta,  from  1827  to 
near  the  end  of  1836.  He  died  in  1837. 

This  gallant  officer  was  the  relative  of  sir 
William  Ponsonby,  who  was  slain  at  the 
battle  of  Waterloo.  It  is  with  regret,  that 
the  author  of  The  Campaigns  and  Battle- 
fields of  Wellington  and  his  Comrades,  cannot 
present  to  the  reader  any  satisfactory  details 
of  that  officer's  career. 
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GENERAL  SIR  BRENT  SPENCER,  G.C.B. 


SIR  BRENT  SPENCER  entered  the  army  as 
eiisign  in  the  15th  regiment,  in  the  seven- 
teenth year  of  his  age,  and  obtained  the  rank 
of  major  about  the  breaking  out  of  the  French 
revolutionary  war.  In  1799,  he  commanded 
the  40th  regiment,  in  the  expedition  serving 
in  Holland  under  the  duke  of  York,  as  also 
during  the  whole  of  the  Egyptian  campaign 
under  sir  Ralph  Abercrombie  and  lord 
Hutchinson.  In  1805,  he  obtained  the  rank 
of  major-general,  and  iu  1807,  was  ap- 


pointed to  the  staff  of  the  expedition  under 
lord  Cathcart,  to  Copenhagen.  In  1808, 
in  the  battles  of  Roli9a  and  Vimiera,  in 
Portugal,  he  commanded  a  brigade  under 
sir  Arthur  Wellesley.  In  1809,  he  was 
created  a  knight  of  the  Bath;  and  in  1810, 
was  appointed  second  in  command  to  the 
army  in  Portugal,  under  lord  Wellington, 
with  the  rank  of  lieutenant-general;  but 
was  soon  superseded  in  that  command.  He 
died  in  1829. 


GENERAL  THE  HON.  SIR  CHARLES  COLVILLE,  G.C.B. 


SIK  CHARLES  COLVILLE  obtained  an  en- 
signcy  in  the  28th  foot,  in  1787.  In  1791, 
he  was  captain  of  the  13th  foot,  with  which 
regiment  he  served  three  years  in  the  West 
Indies.  In  1796,  he  became  lieutenant- 
colonel  of  the  13th,  and  commanded  that 
regiment  in  Egypt,  in  the  battles  of  the 
8th,  13th  and  21st  of  March.  In  1808,  he 
commanded  a  brigade  under  sir  George 
Beckwith,  in  the  operations  against  the 
French  West  Indian  Islands.  In  1810,  he 
obtained  the  rank  of  major-general  and  the 
command  of  a  brigade  of  infantry  in  the 


3rd,  or  Picton's  division.  In  the  course  of 
the  Peninsular  war,  he  was  successively  in 
command  of  the  4th,  the  3rd,  and  the  5th 
divisions.  In  1815,  he  was  appointed  to 
the  command  of  the  4th  division  in  the 
army  of  the  Netherlands.  In  1819,  until 
the  end  of  1825,  he  was  commander-in-chief 
at  Bombay;  and  he  was  governor  of  the 
island  of  the  Mauritius,  from  the  middle  of 
1828  till  the  beginning  of  1833.  He  was 
successively  colonel  of  the  5th  garrison 
battalion,  of  the  94th,  the  74th,  the  13th 
and  the  5th  regiments.  He  died  in  1843. 


LIEUT.-GENERAL  SIR  CHARLES  NAPIER,  BART.,  G.C.B. 


SIR  CHARLES  NAPIER  was  born  in  London, 
in  1782.  In  1794,  he  was,  at  the  age  of 
twelve,  gazetted  as  ensign,  and  in  May  of 
the  same  year,  was  lieutenant.  In  1803, 
he  became  captain — boys  in  those  days 
obtaining  their  companies  before  they  had 
obtained  their  beards.  In  1806,  he  ac- 
quired the  rank  of  major  in  the  50th 
regiment.  His  early  services  were  :  —  in 
the  suppression  of  the  Irish  rebellion  in 
1798,  and  in  that  of  the  insurrection  of 
the  year  1801.  In  the  Peninsular  war,  which 
was  then  in  its  commencement,  he  served 
with  his  regiment,  in  the  army  under  sir 
John  Moore,  throughout  the  campaign — 
terminating  with  the  battle  of  Corunna, 
where  he  was  made  prisoner,  after  receiving 
no  less  than  five  wounds.  Of  this  affair, 
his  brother,  sir  William  Napier,  gives  the 
following  account  in  his  History  of  the  War 
in  the  Peninsula — 
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"  The  50th  giving  way  under  an  over- 
whelming charge  of  French  bayonets,  major 
Napier,  encompassed  by  enemies  and  denied 
quarter,  received  five  wounds,  but  he  still 
fought  and  struggled  for  life,  until  a  French 
drummer,  with  a  generous  heat  and  indig- 
nation, forcibly  rescued  him  from  his  bar- 
barous assailants." 

He  is  described  as  advancing  over  broken 
ground,  armed  with  a  musket,  and  calling 
on  his  men  to  follow  him.  Three  of  the 
four  who  obeyed  him  fell  in  the  attempt, 
the  fourth  was  wounded,  and  the  rest  hung 
back.  Napier  was  in  the  act  of  helping  the 
wounded  man  when  he  was  struck  by  a 
musket-ball,  which  broke  one  of  the  shank- 
bones.  Throwing  down  his  musket,  he  was 
hobbling  along,  leaning  on  his  sword,  when 
a  cowardly  Frenchman  ran  his  bayonet  into 
his  back.  The  hurt,  however,  not  being 
serious,  Napier  turned  round  and  disarmed  , 
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his  assailant,  and  gallantly  faced  him  until 
he  was  knocked  down  senseless  by  the  butt- 
end  of  a  musket,  and  was  about  to  be  des- 
patched outright,  when  the  gallant  French 
drummer  interfered,  and  dragged  him  out 
of  the  melee.  On  his  capture,  marshal 
Soult,  after  the  recovery  from  his  wounds, 
allowed  him  to  go  home  on  his  parole. 
When  he  landed  on  the  English  coast  he 
read  a  gazette,  in  which  his  name  appeared 
in  the  list  of  the  slain  at  Corunna.  His 
friends  having  gone  into  mourning,  and  ad- 
ministered to  the  will,  he  had  to  prove  his 
identity  at  Doctor's  Commons,  and  recall 
the  premature  documents.  Towards  the 
end  of  the  year  1809,  he  returned  to  the 
Peninsula,  having  previously  obtained  the 
rank  of  lieutenant-colonel.  He  was  pre- 
sent, as  volunteer,  at  the  passage  of  the 
Coa,  where  he  had  two  horses  shot  under 
him.  At  Busaco  he  was  shot  in  the  face, 
and,  without  waiting  for  the  wound  being 
dressed,  and  the  ball  remaining  in  it,  he 
rode  a  hundred  miles  before  he  could  obtain 
surgical  assistance.  After  the  battle  of  Tou- 
louse he  returned  home ;  but  as  he  had 
an  unquenchable  love  of  fighting  and  scars, 
in  the  war  with  America,  which  followed 
the  pacification  of  Europe,  off"  he  went 
(1813),  on  a  cruise  to  harass,  pick  up, 
and  cut  out  merchantmen,  and  make  pre- 
datory descents  on  the  American  coasts. 
He  served  in  the  campaign  in  the  Low 
Countries,  in  1815,  but  he  was  one  day 
too  late  to  be  present  at  the  battle  of 
Waterloo.  Soon  after,  he  obtained  the 
government  of  Cephalonia,  one  of  the 
Ionian  isles.  Being  recalled,  he  was  ap- 
pointed commander  of  the  forces  in  the 
northern  district  of  England.  In  1841, 
he  was  appointed  to  the  command  of  the 
army  of  Bombay.  At  Meanee,  February 
17th,  1843,  he  defeated,  with  less  than 
3,000  men,  the  army  of  the  Belooches, 
consisting  of  20,000  infantry  and  10,000 
irregular  horsemen,  organised  and  com- 
manded by  the  Ameers,  the  princes  of 
Scinde.  His  little  army  had  been  mate- 
rially reduced  by  colonel  Outram's  escort 
and  a  strong  baggage-guard  detached ;  but, 
full  of  enthusiasm  and  confident  of  victory, 
1,600  Englishmen  and  Sepoys,  including 
officers,  advanced  to  the  attack,  the  Be- 
looches being  hidden  behind  their  fortifi- 
cations in  the  bed  and  on  the  bank  of  a 
dried-up  river.  Suddenly,  sir  Charles  per- 
ceived a  wall  with  only  one  opening,  not 
very  wide,  behind  it  swarmed  the  Beloo- 
voi,.  n.  2  Y 


ches,  and  the  general  saw  in  an  instant 
that  they  intended  to  rush  out  through  the 
opening.  Detaching  the  grenadier  com- 
pany of  the  22nd,  he  told  their  captain, 
Tew,  that  he  was  to  block  that  opening, 
or  die  in  it  if  it  were  necessary.  The 
gallant  captain  did  die;  but  the  opening 
was  blocked,  and  the  action  of  6,000  men 
was  paralyzed  by  the  skilful  disposition  of 
eighty.  Captain  Leonidas  Tew,  in  fact, 
won  the  battle  at  this  Thermopylae.  Sir 
William  Napier  has  described  this  battle 
as  splendidly  as  sir  Charles  fought  it : — 

"  The  vast  multitude  of  Belooches  rushed 
upon  the  22nd  with  a  terrific  cry,  waving 
their  swords  and  covering  themselves  with 
their  shields.  But,  with  shouts  as  loud  and 
arms  as  strong,  the  gallant  Irish  22nd  met 
them  with  '  that  queen  of  weapons/  the  mus- 
ket, and  sent  their  foremost  masses  rolling 
back  in  blood.  During  this  struggle  the 
English  sappers  fought  gallantly,  protecting 
the  artillery,  which,  having  gained  the  flank, 
swept  diagonally  with  grape  the  crowded 
masses  of  the  Belooches,  who  gave  their 
breasts  to  the  shot,  and  leaping  at  the 
guns,  were  blown  away  by  twenties  at  a 
time."  This  horrible  slaughter  absolutely 
lasted  three  hours  and  a-half,  when  sir 
Charles,  seeing  that  the  battle  must  be  won 
or  lost  within  twenty  minutes,  directed  a 
desperate  charge  of  cavalry  on  the  right  of 
the  Belooches,  while  the  infantry  made  one 
more  final  dash  at  the  enemy,  who  at  length 
gave  way,  the  grape-shot  still  pouring  into 
their  dense  masses,  and  the  soldiers  still  using 
their  bayonets  with  the  ferocity  of  men 
actually  steeped  in  blood  and  maddened 
by  the  fury  of  the  fight. 

Six  of  the  Ameers  surrendered  next  day 
to  "  the  Brother  of  the  Devil,"  as  they  de- 
signated their  conqueror.  But  Shere  Mo- 
hammed, the  most  powerful  of  those  princes, 
refusing  to  surrender,  the  "Devil's  Bro- 
ther," on  the  21st  of  March  of  the  same 
year,  attacked  him  at  Hyderabad,  and  with 
5,000  British  and  native  troops,  overthrew 
25,000  Belooches,  with  frightful  slaughter ; 
and  thus  completed  the  conquest  of  Scinde. 
Early  in  1845,  with  a  force  consisting  of 
about  5,000  men  of  all  arms,  he  took  the 
field  against  the  mountain  and  desert  tribes 
situated  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Indus  to 
the  north  of  Shikarpoor,  and,  after  an  ardu- 
ous campaign,  effected  the  total  destruction 
of  those  robber  tribes.  In  1847,  in  con- 
sequence of  his  paper  war  with  the  govern- 
ments at  home  and  in  India,  he  returned 
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to  England ;  but  on  account  of  the  panic 
which  lord  Gough's  reverses  had  occasioned, 
he  was  appointed  commander-in-chief  of  the 
forces  in  India.  Shortly  after  his  arrival, 
commencing  again  his  paper  contests  with 
the  governments,  he  returned  home  "  indig- 
nant and  sulky."  As  sir  Charles  Napier 
must,  from  temperament,  be  always  fight- 


ing, either  with  the  pen  or  the  sword,  he 
died  as  he  had  lived — in  a  fight,  August 
29th,  1853 — being  at  the  time  busily  en- 
gaged in  inditing  a  pamphlet  on  Indian  affairs 
in  commemoration  of  his  services  and  sup- 
posed ill-usage.  No  man,  was  better  known 
and  more  distinguished  after  Wellington, 
Hill,  and  Picton,  than  sir  Charles  Napier. 


MARSHAL  MASSENA. 


MASSENA*  was  bom  at  Nice,  in  1758,  where 
his  father  was  a  dealer  in  wines.  When 
young,  he  made  two  voyages  with  a  relation, 
who  was  captain  of  a  merchant  vessel;  but 
preferring  the  army,  he  enlisted  in  the  royal 
Italian  regiment,  in  1775.  Having  attained 
only  the  rank  of  sergeant  and  adjutant 
after  fourteen  years'  service,  he,  in  1709, 
returned  to  his  own  country  and  to  private 
life.  At  the  commencement  of  the  revolu- 
tion, he  re-entered  the  French  service,  and 
was  nominated  adjutant  by  the  troops  of 
the  regiment  in  which  he  engaged.  In 
1792,  he  became  chief  of  a  battalion,  and 
soon  after,  was  successively  general  of 
brigade  and  of  division,  in  the  army  of 
Italy;  and  in  1796  and  1797,  contributed 
much  to  the  success  of  the  Italian  campaigns 
of  those  years ;  and  so  effectual  did  Buo- 
naparte consider  his  services,  that  in  a  letter 
addressed  to  him  he  said,  "Your  corps  is 
stronger  than  those  of  the  other  generals ; 
your  own  services  are  equivalent  to  6,000 
men."  At  the  battle  of  Lodi,  he  headed 
the  Frencn  troops  in  their  terrible  onset. 
His  uninterrupted  career  of  success  in  those 
campaigns,  obtained  for  him,  from  Buona- 
parte, the  title  of  "1'enfant  gate  de  la 
victoire,"  or,  as  it  is  sometimes  written, 
"  1'enfant  cheri  de  la  victoire," — the  fortu- 
nate child  of  victory.  In  1799,  he  was 
appointed  by  the  directory  to  the  command 
of  the  army  of  Helvetia.  At  Zurich,  he 
totally  routed  the  Austro-Russian  army, 
under  the  archduke  Charles  and  general 

*  Massena  was  an  inveterate  depredator;  it  was 
not  possible  for  him  to  keep  his  hands  from  plunder 
and  pillage  ;  his  avarice  was  insatiable ;  he  plundered 
not  only  the  conquered  countries  but  also  the  troops 
whom  he  commanded.  "Not  a  garment,  not  a  cup 
of  wine,  not  a  mouthful  of  food,  could  reach  the 
private  soldier  without  paying  a  tax  to  his  rapacity. 
In  the  like  spirit  he  stripped  the  inhabitants  of  the 
conquered  countries  of  every  vestige  of  property, 
and  inflicted  the  most  savage  punishments  on  them. 
In  his  retreat  from  Portugal  military  licence  was  let 
loose  in  its  most  odious  and  frightful  shapes — and 
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Korsakow,  and  thus  broke  the  coalition  be- 
tween Austria  and  Hussia.  At  Voitri,  in 
Italy,  he  was  beaten  by  the  Austrian  gene- 
ral, Melas,  and  after  a  brave  defence  of 
Genoa,  was,  on  account  of  the  frightful 
famine  to  which  the  garrison  and  the  in- 
habitants were  subject,  compelled  to  sur- 
render that  city  to  the  same  general.  In 
1804,  he  was  created  a  count  and  marshal 
of  the  empire.  In  1805,  being  entrusted 
with  the  defence  of  Italy,  he  beat  the 
archduke  Charles  at  Verona,  and  finally 
drove  him  out  of  that  country.  In  1807, 
for  his  services  in  the  command  of  the  right 
wing  of  the  French  army  at  the  battle  of 
Eylau  he  was  created  duke  of  Rivoli.  In 
1809,  he  distinguished  himself  in  the  battles 
of  Eckmiihl,  Essliug,  and  Wagram  ;  and,  for 
his  services  in  that  campaign,  was  rewarded 
with  the  title  of  prince  of  Essling.  In  1810 
and  1811,  he  was  engaged  in  the  Portu- 
guese and  Spanish  campaigns,  against  the 
duke  of  Wellington,  in  every  action  of  which 
he  opposed  himself  to  the  British  general 
— he  was  completely  worsted,  though  the 
spoiled  or  fortunate  child  of  victory  had  un- 
dertaken to  "  drive  the  Sepoy  general  and  his 
nation  of  shop-keepers  and  cotton-spinners 
into  the  sea,"  and  "  drown  the  leopard." 
His  Spanish  campaign  terminated  his  mili- 
tary career.  After  the  battle  of  Waterloo, 
and  the  second  abdication  of  Buonaparte, 
he  was  made  commander-in-chief  of  the 
national  guard  of  Paris.  He  died  in  1817, 
at  the  age  of  fifty-nine. 

the  crimes  that  were  there  committed  embraced  all 
that  is  horrible  to  humanity.  But  if  the  curtain  is 
dropped  on  these  horrors,  and  Massena  is  regarded 
merely  as  a  military  leader,  his  pretensions  were 
great.  In  the  work  of  his  despotic  master,  when 
surrounded  by  the  fire  and  disorder  of  battle,  he  was 
eminently  great.  The  sound  of  the  guns  cleared  his 
ideas  and  gave  him  understanding,  penetration,  and 
cheerfulness.  He  was  endowed  with  extraordinary 
courage  and  firmness,  which  seemed  to  increase  in 
excess  of  danger." — Las  Casas,  vol.  i.  p.  296. 
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MARSHAL  MARMONT. 


MAHMONT  was  born  at  Chitillon-sur-Seine, 
in  1774.  His  family  was  nearly  allied  to 
the  first  nobility  of  France.  At  the  age  of 
fifteen,  he  was  sub-lieutenant  in  a  regiment 
of  infantry;  but,  in  1792,  was  transferred 
to  the  artillery  service.  Like  Buonaparte, 
he  made  his  first  essay  in  arms  at  the  siege 
of  Toulon.  In  Buonaparte's  brilliant  Italian 
campaigns,  Marmont  highly  distinguished 
himself.  At  the  battle  of  Lodi,  he  carried 
off,  at  the  head  of  a  detachment  of  cavalry, 
the  first  piece  of  cannon  taken  from  the 
enemy.  As  general  of  brigade,  he  ac- 
companied him  in  his  Egyptian  expedi- 
tion. For  his  well-timed  assistance,  on 
Buonaparte's  appointment  to  the  consular 
dignity,  Marmont  was  appointed  council- 
lor of  state,  and  commander-in-chief  of 
the  artillery.  He  highly  distinguished 
himself  in  the  battles  of  Marengo  and  of 
Ulm,  in  the  siege  of  Ragusa.  For  his  gal- 
lant conduct  at  Znaim,  he  was  made  a  mar- 
shal on  the  field  of  battle.  In  the  campaign 
of  1809,  against  Austria,  he  took  an  active 
part.  At  the  battle  of  Wagram,  he  com- 
manded the  advanced  guard  of  the  grand 
army ;  and  at  the  close  of  the  campaign 


was  created  duke  of  Ragusa,  and  promoted 
to  the  governor-generalship  of  the  Illyrian 
provinces.  In  1811,  he  succeeded  Massena 
in  the  command  of  the  army  of  Portugal ; 
but  in  consequence  of  his  wounds  at  the 
battle  of  Salamanca,  he  returned  to  France. 
In  the  German  campaigns  of  1813,  he  dis- 
tinguished himself  at  the  battles  of  Lutzen, 
Bautzen,  Dresden,  and  Leipsic.  When  the 
allies  besieged  Paris  in  1814,  he  was  en- 
trusted with  the  defence  of  that  city.  His 
efforts  in  that  defence  immortalizes  his  name. 
He  acted  a  distinguished  part  in  the  Pa- 
risian tragedy  of  1830,  occasioned  by  the 
ordinances  of  Charles  X.  for  abolishing  the 
liberty  of  the  press,  annulling  the  election 
of  deputies,  and  abridging  the  right  of  elec- 
;  tion.  For  the  part  he  took  in  the  restora- 
tion of  Louis  XVIII.,  he  incurred  so  great 
odium  among  his  countrymen,  that  the  troop 
of  body-guards  of  which  he  was  appointed 
captain,  was  distinguished  by  the  wits  of  the 
day  by  the  appellation  of  Companie  de  Judas, 
and  the  new  verb,  raguser — a  word  intended 
to  express  the  extreme  of  baseness,  tergiver- 
sation, and  treason — was  added  to  the  French 
language.  He  died  in  1845. 


MARSHAL  NEY. 


NET,  "  the  bravest  of  the  brave,"  was  the 
son  of  a  poor  tradesman  at  Sarre-Louis,  where 
he  was  born,  in  1769.  When  young,  he  en- 
tered as  a  private  in  a  regiment  of  hussars, 
and  at  the  battles  of  Nerwinde,  Louvain, 
Valenciennes,  and  Grand-Pres,  his  conduct 
was  so  gallant,  that  he  was  made  lieutenant. 
In  1796,  while  serving  in  the  armies  of 
the  Sambre  and  the  Meuse,  he  displayed 
multiplied  examples  of  skill  and  courage. 
For  those  services  he  was  promoted  to  a 
generalship  of  brigade.  In  the  battle  of 
Neuwid,  in  1797,  and  in  the  invasion  of 
Switzerland,  in  1798,  he  commanded  the 
French  cavalry  as  general  of  division;  but 
was  taken  prisoner  in  the  first-mentioned 
affair,  in  consequence  of  his  horse  falling 
under  him.  In  November,  1799,  while  in 
the  command  of  the  cavalry  of  the  army 
of  the  Rhine,  he  distinguished  himself  by 
one  of  the  boldest  adventures  even  of  that 
adventurous  period.  The  city  of  Manheim, 
considered  the  key  of  Germany,  was  at  the 


time  defended  by  a  numerous  garrison. 
While  the  French  generals  were  delibe- 
rating as  to  the  best  mode  of  attacking  the 
place,  Ney,  from  the  hope  of  being  able  to 
surprise  it  with  a  small  trusty  band,  de- 
termined to  reconnoitre  the  enemy's  posi- 
tion in  person.  For  this  purpose,  assuming 
the  dress  of  a  Prussian  peasant,  he  crossed 
the  river  one  evening :  entering  the  town, 
and  examining  all  the  posts,  he  returned 
without  discovery.  Selecting  150  compa- 
nions, in  the  dusk  of  the  evening  he  passed 
the  Rhine,  and  falling  furiously  on  the  out- 
posts, the  garrison  made  a  sally  to  repel  the 
invaders,  but  being  repulsed,  Ney  and  his 
party  entered  the  gates  together  with  the 
fugitives.  After  a  short  but  desperate  strug- 
gle, the  possession  of  the  city  was  the  re- 
ward of  the  gallant  little  band  of  invaders. 

In  1800,  he  shared  in  the  victories  gained 
by  Moreau  at  Mb'skirch  and  Hohenlinden. 
The  impetuous  audacity  with  which  he  pur- 
sued a  column  of  the  enemy  in  the  thickest 
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part  of  the  Black  Forest,  contributed  greatly 
to  the  success  of  that  memorable  day. 

In  1804,  Buonaparte  conferred  on  him 
the  dignity  of  marshal,  and  the  command  of 
the  camp  at  Boulogne,  designed  for  the  in- 
vasion of  England.  On  the  renewal  of  the 
war  -with  Austria,  he  quitted  the  sea-coast, 
and  commanded  the  sixth  corps  at  the  battle 
of  Elchingen,  in  memory  of  which  he  was 
created  duke  of  Elchingen.  In  the  cam- 
paign of  1806-7,  which  terminated  in  the 
defeat  of  the  Prussians  at  Jena  and  Aus- 
terlitz,  and  the  compelling  of  Russia  to  make 
peace  at  Tilsit,  the  fame  of  Ney  exceeded 
that  of  all  his  previous  ones,  and  obtained 
for  him,  with  the  unanimous  voice  of  his 
companions-in-arms,  the  title  of  "  the  bravest 
of  the  brave." 

In  1808,  he  joined  the  army  of  Spain. 
In  Massena's  retreat  from  Portugal,  he  com- 
manded the  rear  of  the  French  army,  and 
displayed  great  ability  in  the  incessant  as- 
saults made  on  him  by  the  British  vanguard. 
In  1812,  he  commanded  the  third  corps 
in   the   calamitous   expedition  to   Moscow. 
In  the  battle  of  Mojaisk,  the  "bravest  of 
the  brave"  earned  the  title  of  the  prince 
of  Moskwa,   with   which   title   he   was   re- 
warded on  the  field  of  battle.     In  the  de- 
plorable retreat  which  followed  the  posses- 
sion of  Moscow,  the  station  of  that  admi- 
rable soldier  was  in  the  extreme  rear.    With 
a  handful  of  worn-out  followers,  destitute  of 
every  necessary,  he  repelled  the  assaults  and 
resisted  the  progress  of  countless  legions; 
and,  with  his  heroic  little  band,  daily  dimi- 
nished by  cold,  hunger,  and  lassitude,  se- 
cured  the   escape   of  the   remnant  of  the 
French  army.     In  1813,  he  powerfully  con- 
tributed to  the  success  at  Lutzen,  Bautzen, 
and  Dresden ;  and  after  the  fatal  battle  of 
Leipsic,  he  fought  with  undiminished  zeal 
and  energy  in  the  various  contests   which 
preceded  the  first  abdication  of  Buonaparte. 
On  the  return  of  Buonaparte  from  Elba, 
he  solicited  from  Louis  XVIII.  the  commis- 
sion of  opposing  the  invader.     In  a  mis- 
guided moment,  he  transferred  his  allegiance 
from  the  Bourbon  to  that  of  "the  legitimate 
dynasty,"  to  adopt  the  language  of  his  order 
of  the  day  to  his  soldiers.     In  the  enemy's 
hostilities  at  Waterloo,  he  even  exceeded  his 
usual  impetuous  valour.     Five  horses  were 
shot  under  him;  his  clothes  and  hat  were 
pierced  with  balls;    his  whole  person  was 
disfigured   with   blood    and   mud:    yet   he 
would  have  continued  the  contest  on  foot 
while  life  remained,  had  he  not  been  forced 
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from  the  field  by  the  dense  and  resistless 
columns  of  the  fugitives  from  that  ever- 
memorable  and  desperately-contested  battle. 
On  his  return  to  Paris,  he  fled  to  Lyons, 
with  the  intention  of  withdrawing  into 
Switzerland,  and  thence  emigrating  to  the 
United  States;  but  being  discovered  by  the 
Turkish  sabre  which  Buonaparte  had  pre- 
sented him  on  his  marriage,  and  which  he 
had  left  on  a  sofa  in  a  room  open  to  stran- 
gers, he  was  arrested,  and  being  conducted 
to  Paris,  was  tried  by  the  chamber  of  peers. 
His  advocates,  Berryer  and  Dupin,  attempted 
to  justify  his  conduct,  on  the  ground  that 
he  was  not  amenable  to  French  laws,  as 
Sarre-Louis,  his  native  town,  had  recently 
been  dissevered  from  France.  Ney  nobly 
exclaimed — "  I  am  a  Frenchman,  and  will 
die  a  Frenchman."  Being  found  guilty,  he 
was  condemned  to  death.  The  marshal,  on 
hearing  the  preamble  of  his  sentence  read 
by  the  officer,  enumerating  his  titles,  inter- 
rupted the  recital  by  saying,  "  Why  cannot 
you  simply  call  me  Michael  Ney — now  a 
French  soldier,  and  soon  a  heap  of  dust?" 

At  eight  o'clock  on  the  morning  (De- 
icmber  7th),  that  intrepid  soldier,  with  a 
irm  step  and  an  air  as  calm  as  if  he  had 
been  on  a  battle-field,  descended  the  steps 
eading  to  the  court  of  the  Luxembourg, 
and  entering  a  coach,  was  conveyed  to  the 
place  of  execution,  outside  the  garden-gates. 
He  alighted  and  advanced  towards  the  file 
of  soldiers  who  were  to  shoot  him.  To  an 
officer  who  proposed  to  bandage  his  eyes, 
he  replied,  "  Are  you  ignorant  that,  for 
twenty-five  years,  I  have  been  accustomed 
to  face  both  ball  and  bullet?"  He  then 
took  off  his  hat,  and  raising  it  above  his 
head,  said,  with  a  firm  voice — "I  declare, 
before  God  and  man,  that  I  have  never 
betrayed  my  country  :  may  my  death  render 
her  happy  !  Vive  la  France  !"  Then,  turn- 
ing to  the  soldiers,  and  striking  his  right 
hand  011  his  heart,  he  gave  the  word — "  Sol- 
diers— fire !" 

Thus,  in  the  forty-seventh  year  of  his  age, 
the  man  "  who  had  fought  five  hundred  bat- 
tles for  France — not  one  against  her — was 
shot  like  a  traitor  !" 

Ney  was  sometimes  a  stern,  never  an 
implacable  enemy.  He  was  sincere,  honest, 
and  even  blunt.  He  was,  with  few  exceptions, 
merciful  to  the  vanquished ;  and  while  so 
many  of  the  marshals  and  generals  of  impe- 
rial France  dishonoured  their  country  by 
rapine,  extortion,  and  cruelty,  Michael  Ney 
lived  and  died — poor,  just,  and  honest. 
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JOACHIM  MUHAT,  or  Joachim  Napoleon — 
the  cognomen  assumed  hy  all  the  princes  of 
the  Buonapartean  dynasty — as  he  styled 
himself  on  his  accession  to  the  throne  of 
Naples,  was  born  in  1771,  at  Bastide-Fron- 
toniere,  a  little  village  near  Cahors,  where 
his  father  was  the  keeper  of  a  humble  coun- 
try inn.  Through  the  interest  of  the  an- 
cient and  wealthy  family  of  the  Talleyrands, 
to  whom  his  father  had  been  steward,  he  ob- 
tained a  scholarship  in  the  College  of 
Cahors,  for  the  purpose  of  qualifying  him  as 
a  priest ;  but  his  inclination  was  so  averse  to 
that  mode  of  life,  that  he  returned  to  his 
father's  house,  where  he  was  employed  in 
attending  to  the  horses.  Though  he  had 
been  no  favourite  with  his  teachers,  he  had 
acquired  the  admiration  of  his  fellow-stu- 
dents for  his  daring  spirit  and  open  and 
generous  disposition.  While  in  his  father's 
employment  his  skilful  and  fearless  horse- 
manship was  the  subject  of  the  conversation 
of  the  neighbourhood.  Every  stage  of  his 
life  partook  of  the  extravagant  and  romantic. 
In  his  twentieth  year,  "  the  Abbe  Murat," 
as  he  was  facetiously  designated  even  while 
exercising  his  nnsacerdotal  occupation  of  a 
jockey,  falling  desperately  in  love  with  a 
pretty  girl  of  Toulouse,  fought  for  her,  car- 
ried oft'  his  prize,  and  lived  with  her  in  con- 
cealment till  his  last  sou  was  dissipated, 
when  he  enlisted  in  the  regiment  of  the 
Chasseurs  of  the  Ardennes,  then  marching 
through  Toulouse.  Taking,  however,  a 
leading  part  in  an  act  of  insubordination, 
he  was  soon  after  his  enlistment  dismissed 
from  the  regiment.  He  returned  to  his 
previous  occupation  in  his  father's  stables, 
but  longing  for  more  active  employment, 
he  travelled,  in  company  with  Bessieres, 
subsequently  one  of  Buonaparte's  dukes 
(Istria)  up  to  Paris  in  the  year  1793.  In 
that  city,  the  subsequent  grand  duke  of 
Berg  and  king  of  Naples,  engaged  himself 
as  a  waiter  at  a  restaurateur's.  When  the 
revolution  broke  out,  Murat  and  his  fellow- 
companion  entered  as  privates  in  the  con- 
stitutional guard  of  Louis  XVI ;  from  which 
the  two  adventurer!  soon  became  sub-lieu- 
tenants in  regiments  of  dragoons.  During 
the  Reign  of  Terror,  Murat,  being  a  stern 
•and  violent  republican,  soon  rose  to  the  re- 
spective ranks  of  captain,  major  and  lieuten- 
ant-colonel. In  1795  he  was  of  great  service 


to  Buonaparte  in  the  affair  of  the  Sections, 
and,  as  a  reward,  accompanied  his  patron, 
on  his  assuming  the  command  of  the  army 
of  Italy,  in  1796,  as  his  aid-de-camp.  From 
that  moment  the  fortune  of  the  "preux 
chevalier,"  or  "  handsome  swordsman,"  as 
Murat  was  called,  may  be  dated.  Proud  of 
his  distinction,  he  caused  the  words  "  honour 
and  the  ladies"  to  be  engraved  on  his 
sword's  blade.  Throughout  the  short  and 
brilliant  Italian  campaign,  his  conduct  was 
conspicuous.  At  Millesimo,  Dego,  Rivoli, 
&c.,  his  cavalry  exploits  procured  for  him 
the  rank  of  chief  of  brigade  ;  in  the  exercise 
of  which  rank  he  accompanied  his  patron  in 
the  expedition  to  Egypt.  But  the  immense 
extent  of  desert  plains  and  the  harassing 
assaults  of  the  Mamelukes — who,  with  the 
rapidity  of  the  wind,  rushed  forward  or  re- 
treated, was  more  appalling  than  the  most 
destructive  fire  of  artillery,  and  the  charge 
of  hostile  squadrons  and  battalions — so  irri- 
tated and  dispirited  the  French  army,  that 
there  were  few  who  did  not  long  to  return  to 
France.  Murat  strongly  participating  in  that 
wish,  joyfully  acceded  to  the  proposal  of  his 
chief  to  prepare  for  that  attempt.  On  his 
return  to  France,  for  the  assistance  which 
he  had  rendered  in  the  affair  of  the  Sec- 
tions, on  the  18th  Brumaire,  and  now  in  the 
formation  of  the  consular  government,  he 
was  promoted  to  the  rank  of  general  of  divi- 
sion, and  obtained  Caroline,  the  youngest 
sister  of  the  consul  in  marriage,  with  a 
dower  of  thirty  thousand  francs.  On  the 
ascension  of  his  brother-in-law  to  the  im- 
perial throne,  he  was  created  marshal  and 
prince  of  the  empire  for  his  services  in  ren- 
dering the  innovation  popular  among  the 
soldiery  of  the  empire.  In  1806,  he  was 
raised  to  the  dignity  of  a  sovereign  prince 
hy  the  investment  of  the  grand  duchy  of 
Berg  and  Cleves,  and  recognized  as  such  by 
the  great  continental  powers.  In  the  cam- 
paigns of  Prussia  and  Poland,  as  in  the  pre- 
vious ones  in  Italy,  Egypt,  and  Austria,  he 
commanded  the  cavalry,  and  highly  distin- 
guished himself  at  the  battles  of  Eylau  and 
Friedland.  In  1808,  he  headed  the  French 
army  engaged  in  the  overthrow  of  the  Bour- 
bon dynasty  in  Spain,  and,  as  a  reward  for 
his  services,  in  September  of  that  year,  he 
was  proclaimed  king  of  Naples,  on  the  ele- 
vation of  Joseph  Buonaparte  to  the  Spanish 
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throne.  Though  at  the  pressing  solicita- 
tion of  his  brother-in-law,  he  engaged  in 
the  expedition  of  "the  grand  army"  to  Rus- 
sia, and  was  the  most  active  of  all  the  French 
generals  in  the  pursuit  of  the  Eussian  army 
as  it  retreated  through  Poland  and  Lithua- 
nia, he  condemned  the  impolicy  of  the  mea- 
sure in  such  strong  terms,  as  to  draw  a  reply 
from  Buonaparte,  which  stung  the  brave 
soldier  to  the  quick.  "  A  march  to  Moscow 
at  this  season  of  the  year,"  exclaimed  the 
gallant  and  feeling-hearted  Murat,  "  will  be 
the  destruction  of  the  army;"  and,  before 
the  words  had  scarcely  passed  his  lips, 
he  furiously  spurred  his  horse  under  the 
fire  of  a  Eussian  battery,  as  if  he  were  de- 
sirous of  meeting  death  rather  than  witness 
the  destruction  and  misery  of  his  brave  com- 
panions-in-arms.  There,  desiring  his  staff  to 
withdraw,  he  stood  immovable,  anxiously 
awaiting  the  death  which  would  relieve  him 
from  the  painful  sight  he  expected  he  would 
be  doomed  to  witness,  until  the  pressing  per- 
suasion of  Belliard  induced  him  to  retire 
from  the  perilous  situation  in  which  he  had 
so  chivalrously  placed  himself. 

In  all  the  desperate  battles  which  ensued, 
his  courage  and  daring  shone  conspicuously. 
In  the  armistice  which  was  agreed  to  on  the 
French  army  reaching  the  heights  overlook- 
ing Moscow,  Murat,  arraying  himself  in  the 
most  magnificent  of  his  costumes,  and  hav- 
ing his  horse  adorned  in  its  splendid  trap- 
pings, advanced  towards  the  Cossacks,  who 
were  under  the  walls  of  the  city,  while  the 
Eussian  rear  was  evacuating  it,  and  was 
received  by  those  wild  warriors  with  loud 
peals  of  applause;  and,  pressing  around 
him  with  tumultuous  enthusiasm,  they  called 
him  their  "hetman."  The  homage  01 
those  children  of  the  wilderness  so  gra- 
tified the  vanity  of  Murat,  that  he  distri- 
buted amongst  them,  first,  all  the  money 
he  had  about  him,  then  all  he  could  borrow 
from  the  officers  of  his  staff,  and,  lastly,  his 
own  watch  and  those  of  his  companions 
Irritated  and  disheartened  with  the  reverses 
and  sufferings  of  the  wretched  worn-oui 
remnant  of  the  grand  army,  on  the  17th 
of  January,  1813,  he  threw  up  his  com- 
mand, at  Wilna,  and  returned  to  Italy 
In  the  Saxon  campaign  of  the  following 
year,  dazzled  by  the  brilliant  victories  o: 
Lutzen  and  Bautzen,  he  commanded  the 
French  cavalry  at  the  battle  of  Dresden 
to  the  gaining  of  which  he  materially  con- 
tributed. In  his  incursion  across  the  Elbe 
in  pursuit  of  Blucher,  "  I  could  not  help/ 
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«says  one  of  his  lieutenants,  the  son  of  Wolfe 
Tone,  "admiring  the  personal  prowess  of 
this  brilliant  warrior.  His  eyes  would 
sparkle  at  the  random  discharge  of  a 
tirailleur's  carbine.  "Without  counting  the 
:nemy,  he  would  cry — '  Chassez-moi  ces 
canailles  Ik!'  (Drive  off  that  rabble),  nor 
lould  he  refrain,  covered  over  with  gold 
and  feathers,  and  remarkable  as  he  was 
his  singular  and  theatrical  dress,  from 
dashing  in  among  the  sharp-shooters.  He 
was  an  admirable  swordsman,  and  when 
be  singled  out  some  wretched  Cossack, 
would  dart  on  him  like  a  falcon  on  his 
prey." 

On  his  return  to  Naples  after  the  battle 
of  Leipsic,  he  renewed  his  overtures,  made 
on  his  return  from  the  Moscow  campaign, 
of  combining  his  future  political  proceedings 
with  those   of   the   Austrian   cabinet,    and 
acceding  to  the  European  alliance  against  his 
brother-in-law ;  and,  in  January  of  the  fol- 
lowing year,  he  concluded  a  treaty,  by  which 
the  emperor  of  Austria  recognised  his  right 
to  the  Neapolitan  throne,  on  condition  of 
his  furnishing  30,000  troops  in  furtherance 
of  the  common  cause.     But  though  he  had 
entered  into  this  treaty,  he  held  secret  con- 
nections with  Buonaparte,  as  appears  evi- 
dent  from   two   letters   addressed    to   him 
by  his  brother-in-law,  dated   Nangis,  Feb- 
ruary 18th,  and  Craonne,  March  5th,  1814. 
But  how  disappointed  were  Murat's  hopes 
by  the  results  of  the  congress  at  Vienna ! 
The  delay  of  the  convention  of  the  "  holy 
alliance"    in  the   recognition  of  his  regal 
titles  exciting  his  suspicions,  he  again  united 
his  fate  and  fortune  to  those  of  Buonaparte, 
who  had  escaped  from  Elba,  and  was  tri- 
umphantly marching  on  the  French  capital. 
For  this  purpose,  and  in  the  hope  of  even 
tually  proclaiming  himself  sovereign  of  the 
whole  Italian  peninsula,  he  put  an  army  of 
50,000  men  in  motion,   and  advanced   on 
Tuscany.      Being   compelled,  in  the   com- 
bats of  Caprino,   Ponte    Corvo,    Mignano, 
and    San    Germano,  by  the  Austrians  and 
English    to    fall    back    towards    his    own 
kingdom,     and     being    abandoned     by 
large  portion  of  his  troops,  he  hurried  in- 
cognito, to  Naples,  on  the  evening  of  May 
18th,  and  as  soon  as  he  was  in  presence  of 
his  queen,  he  exclaimed,  with  emotion,  "  All 
is  lost,  Caroline,  except  my  own  life,  and 
that  I  have  been  unable  to  throw  away." 
Failing  to  rouse  the  Neapolitans  in  his  be- 
half, on  the  evening  of  the  19th,  he,  with  a 
few  attendants,  all  in  disguise,  left  Naples, 
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and  sailed  for  the  island  of  Ischia.  After 
the  battle  of  Waterloo  and  the  second  abdi- 
cation of  Napoleon,  fearing  the  consequences 
of  the  reward  of  48,000  francs,  which  the 
Bourbon  Neapolitan  government  had  set 
upon  his  head,  he  determined  to  leave  his 
retreat  at  Ajaccio,  in  Corsica,  and  attempt 
the  recovery  of  his  lost  kingdom.  On  the 
28th  of  September,  he  embarked,  with  250 
followers,  on  board  six  small  vessels,  on  the 
perilous  attempt;  but  the  little  squadron 
being  dispersed  in  a  heavy  gale,  on  the  night 
of  October  6th,  he,  with  a  few  faithful  fol- 
lowers, landed  at  Pizzo  on  the  8th.  Some 
fishermen  recognising  him,  shouted,  "  Long 
live  king  Joachim,"  and  the  peasantry  joined 
the  townspeople  in  his  favour.  Advancing 
rapidly  to  Monte-Leone,  the  capital  of  the 
province,  he  encountered  one  Trenta-Capella, 
a  captain  of  gendarmes,  at  the  head  of  a 
number  of  his  men.  Murat,  advancing 
towards  his  assailants,  hailed  them,  but  the 
only  answer  he  received  was  a  shower  of 
balls.  Attempting  to  escape  to  the  vessel 
from  which  he  had  just  disembarked,  being 
again  assailed,  and  almost  every  one  near 
him  beiug  cither  killed  or  wounded,  Murat 
was  seized,  and  being  thrown  into  prison, 
was,  on  the  13th,  tried  by  a  military  com- 
mission, and  being  found  guilty  of  treason 
against  the  existing  Neapolitan  Bourbon 
dynasty,  was  condemned  to  death.  The 
natural  eloquence  and  loftiness  of  his  de- 
fence, which  concluded  with  the  impressive 
words,  "  at  this  hour  of  my  death,  I  have  no 
other  wealth  than  that  of  my  actions :  they 
are  all  my  glory  and  my  consolation,"  ex- 
cited the  admiration  of  even  his  heartless 
and  faithless  judges.  When  the  fatal  mo- 
ment arrived,  he  walked  with  a  firm  step  to 
the  place  of  execution,  as  calm  and  as  un- 
moved as  if  he  had  been  going  to  an  ordi- 
nary review.  He  stood  proudly  in  front  of 
the  soldiers,  and  kissing  and  fixing  his  eyes 
upon  the  cornelian  seal  bearing  the  head  of 
his  queen,  which  was  found  grasped  in  his 
right  hand  after  death,  he  gave  the  order  to 
fire.  Thus  perished  one  who  was  another 
victim  to  legitimate  clemency  and  justice, 
whom  death  had  respected  in  two  hundred 
combats,  and  whose  errors  must  be  ascribed 
to  a  defective  education. 

The  description  of  the  personnel  of  Buo- 
naparte's "  best  cavalry  officer  in  the  world," 
whose  costume  imitated  the  ancient  knights 
whom  Ariosto  and  Tasso  have  so  romantically 
pourtraycd,  is  too  interesting  to  be  omitted. 
It  was  on  account  of  his  fantastic  style  of 


dressing  that  his  imperial  brother-in-law 
called  him  a  "  roi  de  thedtre,"  and  used  the 
other  terms  of  ridicule  which  so  annoyed 
Joachim  Napoleon,  that  he  often  felt  an  in- 
clination to  declare  war  against  his  relative, 
had  he  not  been  restrained  by  the  counsels 
of  his  queen. 

"  He   was   a    Paladin,"   said   Napoleon, 
"in  the   field,   but  in  the    cabinet   desti- 
tute either  of  decision   or  judgment.     He 
loved,!  may  rather  say  adored  me:  he  was  my 
right  arm ;  but  without  me  he  was  nothing. 
In  battle,  he  was  perhaps  the  bravest  man  in 
the  world;  left  to  himself,  he  was  an  im- 
becile  without    judgment."     The   external 
appearance  of  Napoleon  formed  a  striking 
contrast  to  that  of  his  royal  brother-in-law. 
When  they  rode  together  along  the  front 
of  the   troops,    Murat   attracted    universal 
attention   by   his    commanding   figure,   his 
superb  theatrical  costume,  the  splendid  trap- 
pings and  beautiful  figure  of  his  horse,  and 
the  military  dignity  of  his  air.     This  daz- 
zling display  contrasted  strangely,  but  cha- 
racteristically, with  the  three-cornered  hat, 
dark  surtout,  leather  breeches,  huge  boots, 
corpulent    figure,    and    careless    seat    on 
horseback,   which   have    become  immortal 
in  the  representations  of  Napoleon.     The 
imposing   aspect   of  Murat   was,   however, 
weakened,  rather  than  heightened,  by  the 
rich    and   fantastic   dress   which   he   wore. 
Dark  whiskers  on  his  face  contrasted  with 
piercing   blue   eyes;    his    abundant    black 
locks  spread  over  the  neck  of  a  splendid 
Polish    dress,   open    above   the   shoulders; 
the   collar  was   richly   adorned  with   gold 
brocade,  and  from  a  splendid  girdle  of  the 
same  material  hung  a  light  sabre,  straight 
in  the  blade,  after  the  manner  of  the  an- 
cient Roman,  with  the  hilt  set  in  diamonds. 
Wide    pantaloons,    of  a   purple    or   scarlet 
coloiir,  richly  embroidered  with  gold,  and 
boots    of    yellow    leather,    completed    this 
singular  costume,  which  resembled  rather 
the  gorgeous  trappings  of  the  melo-drama, 
than  the  comparatively  simple  uniform  of 
modern  times.     But  its  greatest  distinction 
was  a  large  three-cornered  hat,  surmounted 
by  a  profusion  of  magnificent  white  ostrich 
feathers,  rising  from  a   broad   gold   band, 
which    enclosed    besides    a    superb   heron 
plume.     His  noble  charger  was  set  off  with 
gorgeous   bridle    and    stirrups,    richly   gilt 
after  the  Turkish   fashion,  and   enveloped 
in  trappings  of  azure  blue,  the  tint  of  the 
Italian  sky,  which  also  was  the  prevailing 
colour  of  his  liveries.     Above  this  fantastic 
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but  dazzling  attire,  he  wore,  in  cold  weather, 
a  magnificent  pelisse  of  dark-green  velvet, 
lined  and  fringed  with  the  richest  sables. 
When  he  rode  beside  Napoleon,  habited 
after  his  simple  fashion,  in  this  theatrical 
costume,  it  appeared  a  living  image  of 
splendid  folly  contrasted  with  the  naked 
majesty  of  thought.  But  with  whatever  sen- 
timents the  fantastic  magnificence  of  the 
king  of  Naples  might  be  regarded  on  peace- 
ful parades,  they  yielded  to  tin  involuntary 


feeling  of  respect  when  his  white  plume 
was  seen,  like  that  of  Alexander  the  Great, 
ever  foremost  in  the  ranks  of  war,  plunging 
into  the  thickest  of  the  hostile  ranks,  re- 
gardless of  the  shower  of  canuon-balls  for 
which  it  formed  a  never-failing  mark ;  or 
when,  he  was  beheld  returning  from  a 
charge,  his  sabre  dripping  wet  with  the 
blood  of  the  Cossacks,  whom,  in  the  impetu- 
osity of  overflowing  courage,  he  had  chal- 
lenged and  slain  in  single  combat." 


MARSHAL  SOULT. 


JEAN-DE-DIEU  SOULT  was  bom  of  humble 
parents,  at  St.  Amand,  in  the  department 
of  the  Tarn,  in  1769,  the  year  which  gave 
birth  to  Wellington  and  Buonaparte.  At  the 
age  of  sixteen  he  enlisted  in  a  regiment  of 
infantry,  and  at  the  breaking-out  of  the  re- 
volution, became  a  sub-lieutenant  of  grena- 
diers. At  the  battle  of  Fleurus,  in  1794,  he 
highly  distinguished  himself.  la  1796,  he 
obtained  the  rank  of  general  of  brigade,  and 
in  1799,  served  under  Massena  in  the  de- 
fence of  Genoa. 

When  the  invasion  of  England  was  medi- 
tated, he  commanded  the  army  encamped 
from  Boulogne  to  Calais.  At  Austerlitz 
and  Eylau,  his  courage  and  talents  were 
eminently  displayed,  and  it  is  not  exceeding 
the  truth  to  say  that  both  of  those  decisive 
battles  were  gained  by  his  penetration  and 
forethought,  particularly  the  last-mentioned  : 
Buonaparte  having  been  so  discouraged  at 
the  heavy  loss  he  had  sustained,  that  he  was 
contemplating  falling  back  to  effect  a  junc- 
tion with  the  corps  advancing  to  his  assis- 
tance, when  Soult  exclaimed,  "Beware  of 
doing  so,  sire;  let  us  remain  the  last  in  the 
field,  and  we  shall  have  the  honour  of  the 
day;  from  what  I  have  seen,  I  suspect  the 
enemy  will  retreat  in  the  night."  The 
event  justified  his  suggestion.  Soon  after- 
wards he  was  created  duke  of  Dalmatia.  He 
had  obtained  his  marshal's  staff  in  1804. 

In  1808,  he  was  engaged  in  the  war  with 
the  patriot  armies  of  Spain,  but  from  the 
imbecility  of  the  Spanish  generals,  met  with 
no  effectual  resistance,  until  he  advanced 
against  the  British  army  under  sir  John 
Moore,  to  whose  memory  he  caused  the  in- 
scription to  be  engraved  on  a  monument 
near  the  spot  where  the  hero  fell,  which 
has  already  been  stated  in  an  early  part  of 
this  work. 
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The  signal  discomfiture  and  calamitous 
light,  as  also  the  consummate  ability  dis- 
played in  those  transactions  by  the  subject 
of  this  biographical  sketch  at  the  passage  of 
the  Douro,  as  also  his  defeat  and  gallant 
defence  at  the  sanguinary  and  memorable 
battle  of  Albuera,  have  been,  already  de- 
tailed; and,  it  is  hoped,  with  that  impar- 
tiality which  ought  to  characterise  histo- 
rical composition,  when  narrating  the  con- 
duct and  pretensions  even  of  an  enemy.  His 
reprehensible  severity  while  engaged  in  the 
statesmanlike  administration  of  the  Anda- 
lusian  provinces,  has  also  been  there  stated 
with  that  truth  and  condemnation  which  the 
credibility  of  history  demands. 

In  1813,  Soult  was  recalled  from  Spain 
to  assist  in  the  maintenance  of  the  tottering 
throne  of  his  imperial  master.  In  the 
Saxon  campaign,  he  exhibited  his  usual 
talent  and  courage.  But  when  the  defeat 
at  Vittoria  left  no  obstacle  to  the  advance 
of  Wellington  and  his  victorious  comrades 
into  France,  Soult  was  appointed  to  rally 
the  dispersed  French  armies,  and  defend  the 
passage  of  the  Pyrenees,  to  prevent  "  the 
sacred  soil  of  France"  from  being  dis- 
honoured by  the  conquering  footsteps  of 
the  hated  "  Sepoy  general"  and  his  comrade 
"  cotton-spinners  and  shopkeepers."  But  how 
impossible,  the  preceding  narrative  has  fully 
shown.  Truth  and  time  have  incontestably 
proved  the  fallacy  of  the  gallant  and  talented 
marshal's  pretensions  to  the  claim  of  vic- 
tory, in  the  well-contested  and  crowning 
battle  of  Toulouse;  and  all  the  empirical 
devices  of  subscriptions  and  monuments 
will  never  invalidate  the  legitimate  right  of 
the  victors  in  that  memorable  contest. 

Ou  the  restoration  of  the  legitimate  gov- 
ernment, as  it  has  been  strangely  termed,  of 
Louis  XVIII.,  Soult  received  the  portfolio 
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of  the  minister  at  war.  On  the  return  of 
Buonaparte,  he  accepted  a  seat  in  the  new 
chamber  of  peers,  and  exercised  the  func- 
tions of  major-general  at  the  battle  of 
Waterloo.  On  the  abdication  of  Charles  X., 
he  gave  in  his  adhesion  to  the  government 
of  Louis  Philippe,  and,  in  the  same  year, 
was  appointed  minister  at  war  in  the  new 
r  ffime.  He  died  in  1852. 

War,  as  it  has  been  said  with  truth,  had 
not  been  an  unprofitable  game  to  the  re- 
volutionary duke  of  Dalmatia.  By  his 


marauding  ingenuity  he  had  contrived  to 
possess  himself  of  large  estates,  and  to 
adorn  his  splendid  hotel  with  the  finest 
specimens  of  art,  rifled  from  the  galleries  of 
Spain.  His  person  is  thus  described  by  one 
to  whom  he  was  not  unknown — "  Had  I 
encountered  such  a  figure  (namely  Soult)  in 
London,  I  should  rather  have  guessed  him 
to  be  an  honest  East  or  West  India  cap- 
tain, than  one  of  the  far-famed  marshals  of 
France."  He  was  bow-legged,  and  an  awk- 
ward horseman. 


MARSHAL  SUCHET. 


SUCHET  was  born  at  Lyons,  in  1770,  where 
his  father  was  a  tradesman.  At  the  age  of 
twenty,  he  embarked  in  a  volunteer  batta- 
lion raised  in  his  native  town  at  the  break- 
ing-out of  the  French  revolution.  In  1793, 
he  commanded  a  battalion  at  the  siege  of 
Toulon.  He  was  present  in  most  of  the 
battles  of  the  first  Italian  campaign.  In 
1798,  he  obtained  the  rank  of  general  of 
brigade,  for  his  conduct  in  the  campaign 
against  the  Swiss.  In  the  campaigns  of 
Germany,  particularly  at  the  battles  of 
Austerlitz  and  Jena,  he  greatly  contributed 
to  the  success  of  the  French  arms.  In 
1808,  he  was  raised  to  the  dignity  of  count 


of  the  empire.  lu.  the  campaigns  against 
the  Spanish  patriots,  his  movements  were 
a  succession  of  victories  against  the  imbecile 
generals  and  perfidious  civil  authorities  of 
that  unhappy  and  misgoverned  country.  For 
his  services  he  received  the  marshal's  biton, 
and  was  created  duke  of  Albufera.  Napo- 
leon, while  at  St.  Helena,  speaking  of 
Suchet,  said,  "  if  I  had  had  two  such 
field-marshals  as  Suchet,  I  should  not 
only  have  conquered,  but  have  kept  the 
Peninsula" — "if  is  a  pity,"  added  he, 
"  that  a  sovereign  cannot  improvise  men 
of  his  stamp."  Suchet  died  in  1826,  at 
the  age  of  fifty -six. 


I 


MARSHAL  AUGEREAU. 


AUOERHAU  was  the  son  of  a  greengrocer, 
in  the  faubourg  of  St.  Marceau  of  Paris, 
and  born  in  1757,  in  that  city.  At  an  early 
age  he  enlisted  in  the  Neapolitan  service, 
but  not  being  able  to  obtain  any  promotion, 
he,  iu  the  thirtieth  year  of  his  age,  quitted 
that  service,  and  taught  fencing  at  Naples. 
At  the  breaking- out  of  the  French  revolu- 
tion, he  became  a  volunteer  in  the  repub- 
lican army  of  the  south,  and  rapidly  rose 
from  grade  to  grade,  till  he  became  briga- 
dier-general, in  1794,  in  the  army  of  the 
Eastern  Pyrenees.  In  all  the  battles  of  the 
first  Italian  campaign  he  served  with  dis- 
tinction— at  Lodi,  Castiglione,  and  Arcola, 
he  exhibited  unparalleled  courage  and  bra- 
very. At  Arcola,  seeing  the  French  columns 
giving  way,  he  snatched  a  standard,  and 
rushing  on  the  bridge  at  the  head  of  two 
battalions  of  grenadiers,  contributed  essen- 
tially to  the  glory  of  that  day. 

For  his  seasonable  assistance  in  the  affair 
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of  the  Sections,  on  the  18th  Brumaire,  he 
was,  after  the  establishment  of  the  empire, 
rewarded  with  a  marshal's  staff,  and  the 
ducal  title  of  Castiglione.  In  the  campaign 
against  Austria,  in  1805,  and  that  against 
Prussia,  in  1806,  Augereau  greatly  distin- 
guished himself:  on  the  plains  of  Jena,  and 
in  the  dreadful  struggle  at  Eylau,  he  per- 
formed acts  of  heroism.  In  1809,  he  super- 
seded Gouvain  St.  Cyr,  in  command  of  the 
eastern  army  of  Spain,  from  which  he  was 
recalled  on  account  of  his  want  of  success 
arising  from  his  cruelty  and  peculation. 
"  The  Fructidor- general,"  as  he  was  sar- 
castically termed,  in  reference  to  his  de- 
scent, on  the  return  of  Louis  XVIII.  to 
France,  in  his  proclamation  issued  at  Lyons, 
described  that  monarch  as  the  object  of 
every  Frenchman's  affection;  and  his  bene- 
factor, Buonaparte,  as  "  an  odious  despot, 
of  whom  all  France  was  glad  to  get  rid — 
a  mean  coward — one  who  had  feared  to  die 
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as  became  a  soldier."  At  an  accidental 
meeting,  when  Buonaparte  was  on  his  tri- 
umphant march  from  Cannes  to  Paris,  on 
his  escape  from  Elba,  "  his  own  little  Auge- 
reau" — "the  Paris  Boy,"  as  the  ingrate 
termed  himself,  contemptuously  turned  his 


back  on  his  late  master  whom  he  once  flat- 
tered and  fawned  on.  The  thirst  for  gold 
of  this  contemptible  individual  was  insati- 
able; his  avarice  unbounded;  his  pillage 
and  plunder  endless.  He  died  in  the  midst 
of  his  ill-gotten  wealth,  in  the  year  1816. 


MARSHAL  BESSIERES. 


BESSIERES  was  born  of  humble  parents  at 
Preissac,  the  capital  of  the  department  of 
the  Lot,  in  1768.     Travelling  in  company 
with  Murat  to  Paris,  on  reaching  that  capi- 
tal, they  entered  as  privates  in  the  constitu- 
tional guard  of  Louis  XVIII.,  and  on  the 
dissolution  of  that  body  Bessieres  was  trans- 
ferred to  a  cavalry  regiment  attached  to  the 
legion  of  the  Pyrenees.     In  1796,  he  joined 
the  army  of  Italy,  as  captain  of  chasseurs, 
and   in   the   course    of    the    extraordinary 
achievements  of  that  campaign,  attracted  the 
notice  of  its  youthful  leader,  Buonaparte, 
by   his   great   personal    bravery.      On   the 
formation  of  the  corps  of  Guides,  Bessieres 
was  selected  for  its  command,  and  from  that 
instant  he  was  always  at  the  head  of  the 
consular  and  imperial  guards  in  charges  of 
the  reserve,  one  time  deciding  the   battle, 
another  profiting  by  the  victory   by   their 
impetuous  and  irresistible  attacks.     For  his 
services  he  was  made  a  marshal  in  1804,  and 
in  1808  raised  to  the  dignity  of  the  duke  of 
Istria. 

In  the  course  of  the  Spanish  campaigns, 
Bessieres,  by  his  decisive  victory  at  Medina 
del  Rio  Seco,  over  the  imbecile  and  head- 
strong Cuesta,  opened  the  way  to  Madrid, 


and  placed  Joseph  Buonaparte  on  the  Spanish 
;hrone.  In  1809,  he  was  present  in  the  bat- 
tles of  the  German  campaigns ;  at  Wagram, 
a  cannon-ball  tore  open  his  clothes,  from 
the  top  of  the  thigh  to  the  knee,  running  in 
a  zig-zag  form  like  a  thunder-bolt.  In 
1812,  he  was  present  in  all  the  contests  of 
the  calamitous  Russian  campaign;  and  in 
the  Saxon  campaign,  in  the  following  year, 
he  assumed  the  command  of  the  cavalry  of 
the  whole  French  army.  At  the  battle  of 
Lutzen,  a  musket-ball  which  struck  him  on 
the  breast,  extended  him  lifeless  on  the 
ground.  The  humanity  and  benevolence  of 
spirit  of  this  gallant  soldier  formed  a  strik- 
ing contrast  to  the  ferocity  and  spoliation 
of  the  generality  of  the  French  generals. 
Throughout  his  career  he  exerted  himself  to 
mitigate  the  horrors  and  desolation  of  war. 
So  mild  had  been  his  conduct  in  Spain, 
where  the  French  name  had  become  odious 
from  the  atrocities  of  the  generals  and  soldiers 
of  France,  that  the  inhabitants  of  several  of 
the  towns,  on  hearing  of  his  death,  assem- 
bled to  offer  up  masses  for  his  soul.  He 
left  his  family  not  only  poor,  but  in  debt. 
"What  a  contrast  to  the  Soults,  the  Massenas, 
the  Junots,  &c. ! 


MARSHAL  GOUVAIN  ST.  CYR. 


GOUVAIN  ST.  CYR  was  born  at  Toul,  in  the 
department  of  the  Meurthe,  in  1794.  He 
was  designed  for  an  artist,  but  at  the  break- 
ing out  of  the  revolution,  he  enlisted  in  a 
company  of  volunteers,  from  which  he  was 
soon  sent  to  join  the  French  armies  on  the 
Rhine.  On  account  of  his  consummate 
skill  as  a  tactician,  his  promotion  was  rapid ; 
in  1795,  he  was  a  general  of  division;  in 
1798,  he  served  in  the  army  of  Italy;  and 
in  the  following  year  in  that  of  the  Rhine. 
At  the  battle  of  Hohenlinden,  he  materially 
contributed  to  the  victory.  In  the  cam- 
paigns of  Poland  and  Prussia  which  fol- 
lowed, he  participated  in  all  their  memo- 
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rable  battles.  In  1809,  he  was  appointed 
to  the  command  of  the  French  army  in 
Catalonia,  but  being  by  nature  humane, 
and  by  principle  honourable,  indicating 
an  unwillingness  to  put  into  execution  the 
stern  orders  of  Buonaparte,  and  support  his 
army  by  the  plunder  and  spoliation  of  the 
inhabitants,  he  was  superseded  by  Augereau, 
a  fit  instrument  for  the  purposes  of  a  tyrant. 
He  accompanied  the  French  army  to  Russia, 
and  in  the  course  of  that  disastrous  cam- 
paign, he  was,  for  his  services,  raised  to  the 
rank  of  marshal  of  the  empire.  In  the  suc- 
ceeding Saxon  campaign  he  distinguished 
himself,  particularly  at  the  battle  of  Dres- 
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den.  On  the  first  restoration  of  Louis  XVIII., 
he  was  raised  to  the  chamber  of  peers,  and 
on  the  second  restoration  of  that  monarch, 
he  was,  in  1817,  appointed  minister  of 


marine,  from  which  office  he  passed  in  Sep- 
tember of  the  same  year,  to  the  war-office. 
He  died,  universally  respected  and  esteemed, 
in  the  year  1830. 


MARSHAL  GROUCHY. 


GROUCHY,  a  count  of  the  ancient  regime, 
was  born  at  Paris,  in  1766.     At  the  com- 
mencement of  the  revolution,  he  was  a  sub- 
lieutenant in  the    royal    body-guard,    but 
adopting  the  republican  service,  he  was  ap- 
pointed colonel .  of  the  Conde  regiment  of 
dragoons.     But  scarcely  had  he  served  his 
first    campaign,    when    the    decree    against 
persons    of    aristocratical    birth    compelled 
him  to  resign.     Unable  to  restrain  his  mili- 
tary predilection,  he  enlisted  as  a  private  in 
the  national  guards,  and  marched  against 
the  royalists  of  La  Vendee.     For  his  zeal 
and  talent  displayed  in  that  service  he  was 
employed  in  the  army  of  the  west,  and,  in 
1795,  became  general  of  division.    In  1796, 
he  engaged  as  second  in  command  in  the 
expedition  under  general  Hoche  against  Ire- 
land, but  the  fleet  being  dispersed  in  a  storm, 
only  a  portion  of  the  armament  landed  at 
Bantry  Bay,  under  Grouchy.     On  account 
of  the   inadequate   means,   it    is   unneces- 
sary to  say  that  the  attempt  failed.     Ac- 
cording to  the  testimony  of  the  planner  of 
the  expedition,  who  was  a  native  of  Ireland, 
and    accompanied     Grouchy,    though    the 
armament  consisted  of  6,500  men,  "  we  had 
not  one  guinea  in  the  military  chest  and 
our   pockets :    not  a  tent — not  a  horse  to 
draw    our  four  pieces  of  artillery;  and  all 
our  baggage  consists  of  the  arms  on  our 
hands,  the  clothes  on  our  backs,  and  a  good 
courage;  but  we  are  all  as  bold  as  larks, 
and  confident  of  success.    Huzza!"    Though 
this  is  the  right  spirit  which  should  actuate 
the  soldier,  the  sad  absence  of  the  muni- 
menta   et   stomachi  et  belli  could   not   but 
damage  the  enterprise. 

From  this  period,  Grouchy's  services  were 
called  into  action  in  various  countries.  In 
1798,  he  was  commander-in-chief  of  the 
army  in  Piedmont.  In  1799,  he  was  pre- 
sent in  the  fierce  engagement  between  Mo- 
reau  and  Suwarrow  at  Novi,  where  he  was 
wounded  and  taken  prisoner;  and,  under 
the  same  leader,  he  fought  valiantly  at  Ho- 
henlinden,  and  was  one  of  those  who  most 
contributed  to  the  success  of  that  day.  In 
1807,  he  commanded  the  cavalry  of  the  left 


wing  of  the  French  army  at  the  battle  of 
Friedland.     He  was  soon  afterwards  created 
:ount  of  the  empire.     In  1808,  he  was  en- 
gaged in  the   Spanish  campaign,  and  was 
the  officer  in  command  on  the  occasion  of 
shooting  the  inhabitants  of  Madrid  for  the 
insurrection  in  that  city  on  the  2nd  of  May. 
In  the  Italian  campaign  of  1809,  he  served 
with  distinction  ;  and,  in  the  same  year,  he 
contributed  much  to  the  victory  at  Wagram. 
In  1812,  he  was  wounded  at  the  battle  of 
Borodino ;  and,  in  the  retreat  from  Moscow, 
was   appointed   to   the   command   of  "the 
sacred  squadron,"  whose  special  duty  was  to 
watch  over  the  safety  of  Napoleon  Buona- 
parte.    In    1814,    he   took   an    active  part 
against  the  allies  in  their  advance  to  Paris, 
and  was  wounded  at  the  battle  of  Craonne. 
Though   he   gave   in   his   adhesion   to   the 
Bourbon  government,    he   hastened  to  the 
Tuilleries  on  the  return  of  Buonaparte,  and 
published   a   proclamation,    calling   on   the 
national  guard  to  join  "  the  great  military 
family."     For  those  services  he  received  the 
marshal's  baton.     The  current  story  of  his 
treachery  to   Buonaparte    at   the  battle  of 
Waterloo  is  as  idle  as  it  is  untrue,  and  dis- 
proved by  Buonaparte  himself,  who,  in  the 
Mtmoires,  dictated  to  Gourgand  at  St.  He- 
lena, confined  his  condemnation  to  the  want 
of  energy    and    enterprising    genius  —  an 
accusation    as    unfounded    as    that    made 
against  Ney,  whom  he  accused,  as  he  did 
Grouchy,  of  having  become  timorous   and 
circumspect  in  their  operations — an  accusa- 
tion as  unjust  as  it  was  ungrateful  to  the 
men  who  struggled  to  the  last  in  the  field 
long  after  their  traducer  had  fled  from  it. 
The  query  of  Scott,  in  his  Life  of  Buona- 
parte, is  a  complete  refutation  of  the  slander 
uttered  against  those  two  faithful  adherents 
to  their  faithless  master :  "  Is  it  consistent 
with  human  nature  to  suppose,  that  those 
whose  fortunes  and  safety  depended  on  the 
victory,    should  have   loitered   in   the  rear 
when  their  fate  was  in  the  balance  ?"     An- 
other circumstance  of  disproof  is,  that  on. 
the   second   restoration   of  Louis   XVIII., 
Grouchy  emigrated  to  the  United  States. 
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MARSHAL  VICTOR. 


VICTOR  was  born  of  humble  parents  at 
Marche,  in  the  department  of  the  Vosges, 
in  1766.  At  the  age  of  fifteen  he  enlisted 
in  the  artillery.  In  the  army  of  the  Eas- 
tern Pyrenees  he  obtained  the  rank  of  gene- 
ral of  brigade.  In  the  various  battles  of 
the  first  Italian  campaign,  he  displayed 
great  bravery.  A  sabre  of  honour  was  the 
reward  of  his  services  at  the  battle  of  Ma- 
rengo.  He  was  wounded  at  the  battle  of; 
Jena;  and,  in  the  following  year.,  his  gal- 
lantry at  Friedland  procured  him  the  mar- 
shal's baton.  In  1 808,  he  entered  on  the  Spa- 
nish campaign;  and,  as  in  the  case  of  all 
the  other  French  generals,  dispersed  the 


scared  patriot  armies,  under  their  imbecile 
and  arrogant  leaders,  like  chaff  before  the 
wind :  but  at  Talavera,  his  triumphal  pro- 
gress was  arrested  by  Wellington  and  his 
comrades.  In  1812,  he  was  created  duke 
of  Belluna,  and  summoned  to  assist  in  the 
Russian  campaign.  He  was  present  at  the 
battle  of  the  Beresina,  and  in  the  ensuing 
Saxon  campaign.  He  fought  nobly  at  Dres- 
den, Leipsic,  &c.,  as  well  as  in  the  advance  of 
the  allies  to  Paris  in  1814.  He,  Marmont, 
Macdonald,  Oudinot,  and  Mortier,  were  the 
only  marshals  who  adhered  to  the  fortunes  of 
Louis  XVIII.  when  he  retreated  to  Ghent. 
In  1821,  he  was  made  minister-at-war. 


MARSHAL  MACDONALD. 


MACDONALD,  the  descendant  of  the  family  of 
Clanronald,  who,  on  account  of  their  having 
participated  in  the  rebellion  of  1745,  fled  to 
France,  after  the  battle  of  Culloden,  was 
born  at  Sancerre,  in  the  department  of  the 
Cher,  in  1765.  After  receiving  a  liberal 
education,  becoming  his  descent,  he  entered 
the  regiment  of  Dillon,  which  was  one  of 
those  in  the  French  service  chiefly  composed 
of  Irish  and  Scotch,  and  to  which  the 
French  arms  were  mainly  indebted  for  any 
partial  advantages  they  may  have  gained 
over  those  of  England.  At  the  battle  of 
Fontenoy,  the  foreign  brigades,  consisting  of 
the  regiments  of  Dillon,  Renwick,  Clare, 
Lally,  Buckley,  Ruth,  and  the  horse  of  Fitz- 
james,  when  the  French  line,  which  was 
broken  by  the  first  charge  of  the  British,  fell 
back  on  these  redoubtable  soldiers,  saved  the 
signal  discomfiture  of  the  French  army,  and 
occasioned  the  partial  repulse  of  the  English. 
In  the  imperial  service  of  France,  the  Scotch 
and  Irish  refugees  contributed,  in  no  trifling 
degree  to  the  victories  of  the  empire. 

The  subject  of  the  present  biographical 
sketch  was  present  at  most  of  the  actions 
fought  in  the  Low  Countries.  At  the  battle 
of  Jemappe  he  was  made  colonel,  for  the  zeal 
and  talent  he  exhibited  on  that  occasion, 
In  the  memorable  winter  campaign  of  1794. 
under  Pichegru,  he  effected  the  passage  of 
the  Waal,  on  the  ice,  under  a  terrible  fire 
from  the  batteries  of  Nimegnen,  for  which 
gallant  exploit  he  was  made  general  of 
brigade.  For  the  services  rendered  to  Buo- 
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naparte,  in  the  affair  of  the  Sections  on  the 
18th  Brumaire,  he  was  appointed  to  the 
command  of  the  army  of  the  Grisons ;  bat, 
in  1802,  having  the  courage  and  honesty  to 
reprobate  the  conduct  of  Buonaparte  towards 
Moreau,  he  lost  the  favour  of  the  French 
consul,  and  was  doomed  to  inglorious  inaction 
till  1809,  when  the  critical  state  of  affairs 
induced  the  French  chief  to  give  him  the 
command  of  a  corps  under  the  order  of 
Eugene  Beauharnais.  At  Wagram,  he  forced 
the  Austrian  centre,  though  defended  by 
200  pieces  of  cannon,  but  with  a  tremendous 
loss.  In  the  morning  of  that  hard-fought 
day  (July  6th)  he  had  gone  into  action  with 
18,000  men  ;  but,  at  two  o'clock,  only  4,000 
survived.  On  this  occasion,  he  was  presented 
with  his  marshal's  staff, and,  when  he  returned 
to  Paris,  was  created  duke  of  Tarentum.  In 
1810,  he  assumed  the  command  of  Auge- 
reau's  corps  in  Catalonia,  and  in  the  stead  of 
a  system  of  blood-thirsty  vengeance  substi- 
tuted one  of  mercy  and  mildness,  by  which  he 
conciliated  the  good-will  and  obedience  of  the 
natives.  In  1812,  he  commanded  the  tenth 
corps,  in  the  expedition  to  Russia ;  and,  in 
the  Saxon  campaign  of  the  following  year,  he 
was  eminently  conspicuous  in  the  battles  of 
Lutzen,  Bautzen,  Dresden,  and  Leipsic.  On 
him  devolved  the  arduous  duty  of  covering 
the  rear  of  the  French  army  in  its  retreat  to 
Paris,  which  he  executed  with  so  much  skill 
and  spirit  as  to  obtain  the  applause  of  the 
enemy.  On  Buonaparte's  escape  from  Elba, 
this  gallant  soldiercontinuedfaithful  to  Louis. 


A.D.  1808.] 


DUKE  OP  WELLINGTON. 


[MARSHAL  MONCEY. 


Macdonald's  conduct,  in  all  liis  proceed- 
ings, exhibited  a  striking  contrast  to  the 
rapacity  and  atrocities  of  the  generality  of 
the  French  marshals  and  generals ;  but  it 
was  the  contrast  which  always  appears  be- 
tween the  conduct  of  the  educated  and  well- 
descended  man,  and  that  of  the  low-origined 
ruffian,  when  he  is  invested  with  power  and 
office.  When  that  honourable  man  was 
on  the  eve  of  quitting  his  government  of 
Gratz,  the  inhabitants  presented  him  with 
100,000  francs  and  a  valuable  box  of  jewels, 


intended  as  a  wedding  present  for  one  of  his 
daughters;  but  the  high-minded  marshal 
refused  to  accept  them,  saying  to  the  depu- 
tation, "  Gentlemen,  if  you  consider  your- 
selves under  any  obligation  to  me,  the  only 
way  to  repay  it  is  to  take  care  of  the  three 
hundred  sick  soldiers  whom  I  am  com- 
pelled to  leave  behind  me."  Glad  indeed 
would  the  historian  be  to  have  it  in  his 
power  to  record  similar  conduct  of  the 
French  generals  and  marshals  of  imperial 
France. 


MARSHAL  MONCEY. 


MONCEY — one  of  Plutarch's  men — for,  in  ! 
the  early  period  of  the  revolution,  when 
war  was  waged  nobly  and  disinterestedly, 
not  for  pillage  and  spoliation  —  while  he 
enacted  that  discipline  and  subordination 
on  which  the  perfection  of  the  mili- 
tary character  depends,  visited  with  exem- 
plary punishment  any  infraction  by  his 
troops,  of  justice  and  probity  towards  the 
inhabitants  of  the  invaded  and  conquered 
countries — was  born,  in  the  year  1754,  at 
Besanson,  where  his  father  practised  as  ad- 
vocate in  the  parliament  of  that  city.  Being 
designed  for  the  same  profession  as  that  of 
his  parent,  he  received  an  appropriate  edu- 
cation ;  but  before  he  completed  his  studies, 
he  enlisted  in  the  Conti  regiment  of  in- 
fantry. In  the  course  of  a  few  months, 
his  father  procured  his  discharge ;  but  | 
so  strong  was  the  predilection  of  the  high- 
spirited  youth  for  a  military  life,  that  he 
re-entered  the  service  in  the  regiment  of 
Champagne,  in  which  he  served  as  a  private 
till  June,  1773,  when,  deeming  his  services 
to  have  been  neglected,  he  purchased  his 
discharge,  and  followed  the  profession  of  his 
father  in  his  native  town.  But  so  unre- 
strainable  was  his  love  of  the  profession  to 
which  he  had  devoted  his  maiden  services, 
that  lie,  a  third  time,  re-entered  the  army 
as  a  private  soldier. 

In  1789,  at  the  age  of  thirty-five,  Moncey 
— a  man  of  high  education,  lofty  mind, 
and  spotless  conduct — was  merely  a  sub- 
lieutenant of  dragoons.  At  the  breaking 
out  of  the  revolution,  he  was  draughted 
into  a  battalion  of  light  infantry.  In  1791, 
he  was  captain ;  in  1794,  chief  of  battalion  ; 
and,  in  less  than  two  years,  a  general  of  di- 
vision. On  the  establishment  of  the  con-  j 
sular  government,  he  was  appointed  to  the 


command  of  the  15th  military  division  at 
Lyons,  but  his  moderation  and  observance 
of  the  laws  of  justice  and  dictates  of  con- 
science so  incurred  the  ill-will  of  the  Jaco- 
bins at  that  period,  that  he  soon  procured 
his  removal  to  the  army  of  Italy,  where  he 
was  in  command  in  all  the  celebrated  battles 
of  the  First  Italian  Campaign.  In  1804, 
he  was  appointed  marshal  of  the  empire, 
and  created  duke  of  Conegliano,  honours 
obtained  for  less  dubious  services  than 
those  of  any  of  Buonaparte's  marechals 
and  nick-named  nobles!  In  1808,  he 
entered  on  service  in  Spain,  and  was  ap- 
pointed to  the  odious  task  of  besieging 
Saragossa;  but  his  promise,  in  his  sum- 
mons of  surrender,  to  grant  the  inhabitants 
every  privilege  compatible  with  his  feelings 
and  his  duty,  caused  the  supercession  of  his 
command,  and  its  transfer  to  the  less  con- 
scientious and  honourable  Junot.  Being, 
in  1810,  recalled  to  France,  he  was  appointed 
to  the  command  of  the  northern  army  of 
reserve.  In  1812,  he  partook  in  the  dan- 
gers and  horrors  of  the  Russian  campaign, 
as  also  in  those  of  the  Saxon  campaign  in 
the  following  year.  In  1814,  he  commanded 
the  national  guards  in  the  preservation  of  the 
tranquillity  of  the  capital. 

Moncey,  throughout  his  life,  acted  the 
part  of  an  honourable  man,  unstained  by 
any  of  those  atrocities  which  were  the  em- 
phatic and  super-eminent  characteristics  of 
the  Buonapartean  generals  and  nobles ! 
But  the  testimony  of  the  junta  of  Oviedo, 
in  1808,  of  that  really  great  and  good  man 
— for  true  greatness  consists  in  moral  worth, 
not  in  the  gaudy  glitter  and  gorgeousness 
of  the  misnomered  greatness — too  frequently 
the  offspring  of  wickedness,  oppression,  and 
disregard  of  the  convictions  of  conscience 
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and  the  dictates  of  honour  and  justice — is 
his  best  escutcheon  and  motto. 

"  We  know  that  this  illustrious  general 
detests  the  conduct  of  his  companions.  We 
offer  him  the  tribute  of  truth  and  honour ; 
and  we  invite  this  generous  soldier  to  aid  us 
by  the  addition  of  his  talents  and  bravery. 
If  the  respect  which  he  pays  to  the  man- 
dates of  nature  do  not  permit  him  to  take 
up  arms  against  his  unworthy  companions, 


yet  he  shall  be  considered  by  us  as  a  just 
and  an  honourable  man,  and  our  love  and 
our  esteem  shall  follow  him  wherever,  in 
the  vicissitudes  of  his  life,  his  lot  shall  be 
cast."  What  a  galling  lesson  and  a 
humiliating  reflection  must  this  testimo- 
nial of  an  honourable  soldier's  conduct 
have  been  to  the  Soults,  the  Massenas,  the 
Junots,  et  id  genus  omne  of  warrior-wo- 
bility  ! 


MARSHAL  JOURDAN. 


JOUHDAN  was  the  son  of  a  surgeon,  and 
born  at  Limoges,  in  1762.  At  the  age  of 
sixteen,  he  enlisted  in  the  regiment  of 
Auxerrois,  and  served  in  that  corps  in  the 
American  war  of  independence.  At  the 
breaking  out  of  the  revolution,  he  was  ap- 
pointed commandant  of  the  second  battalion 
of  Upper  Vienne,  with  which  he  joined 
Dumourier,  at  the  battle  of  Jemappes.  In 
1793,  he  obtained  the  victory  of  Wattignies, 
after  a  conflict  of  forty-eight  hours;  and 
when  in  command  of  the  army  of  the 
Moselle,  he  gained  that  of  Fleurus,  which 
opened  Belgium  a  second  time  to  the  repub- 
can  armies.  In  1795,  he  carried  on  a  bril- 
liant campaign  beyond  the  Rhine  against 
the  archduke  Charles ;  but  being  defeated  by 
him  in  the  following  year,  near  Ratisbon,  he 
was  recalled,  and  superseded  by  Bournonville. 
In  1797,  he  was  appointed  to  the  command 
of  the  army  of  the  Danube,  but  in  March  of 


the  year  1799,  being  defeated  by  the  arch- 
duke Charles  at  Stockbach,  he  was  super- 
seded by  Massena. 

As  he  took  no  part  in  the  affair  of  the 
Sections,  on  the  18th  Brumaire,  he  was 
placed  on  the  proscribed  list ;  but  in  1802, 
he  was  appointed  to  the  command  of  the 
army  of  Italy.  In  1804,  he  was  created  a 
marshal  and  count  of  the  empire.  In  1808, 
he  accompanied  Joseph  Buonaparte  to 
Spain,  as  his  major-general,  and  was  one 
of  the  triad  or  trinity  of  officers  who  as- 
sisted the  pseudo-intrusive  and  illegitimate 
king,  as  he  has  been  strangely  termed, 
as  if  all  kings  have  not,  in  the  strictest  ac- 
ceptation of  the  words,  been  intruders,  ille- 
gitimate and  pseudo,  in  respect  of  the  laws 
of  nature  and  the  expediency  of  justice  and 
right — who  assisted  Joseph  against  Welling- 
ton and  his  comrades  at  the  battles  of 
Talavera  and  Vittoria. 


MARSHAL  MORTIER. 


MORTIER  was  the  son  of  a  farmer,  and  born 
at  Cambray,  in  1768.  At  the  commence- 
ment of  the  revolution,  he  obtained  an 
ensigncy  in  a  volunteer  regiment  of  cavalry, 
and  soon  obtained  the  rank  of  adjutant- 
general  in  the  republican  army.  On  the 
Rhine  and  in  Switzerland,  under  Pichegru, 
Moreau,  and  Massena,  he  fought  his  way 
up  to  the  command  of  a  division,  and  served 
with  the  grand  army  in  the  Russian  and 
Prussian  campaigns,  to  the  close  of  that  on 
the  plains  of  Friedland.  But  he  tarnished 
his  military  reputation  by  the  severity  with 
which  he  enforced  the  iniquitous  injunctions 
of  his  despotic  master  against  the  plundered 
and  oppressed  city  of  Hamburgh.  For  his 
seizure  of  Hanover,  on  the  rupture  of  the 
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peace  of  Amiens,  he  was  rewarded  with  a 
marshal's  baton. 

In  1808,  he  was  created  duke  of  Treviso, 
and  appointed  to  a  command  against  the 
Spanish  patriots.  In  his  transactions  in  the 
Peninsula,  he  was  distinguished  for  bis  ob- 
servance of  the  humanities  of  war,  and  his 
mild  treatment  of  his  Spanish  prisoners. 
In  the  expedition  to  Russia  in  1812,  he 
commanded  the  young  guard,  and  fought 
gallantly  at  the  battles  of  Lutzen  and  Dres- 
den, in  the  Saxon  campaign  of  the  following 
year,  as  also  in  that  of  the  advance  of  the 
allies  to  Paris.  He  was  to  have  commanded 
the  young  guard  at  Waterloo,  but  was  pre- 
vented by  an  attack  of  sciatica,  which  con- 
fined him  to  his  bed. 


A.D.  1813.] 


DUKE  OF  WELLINGTON. 


[MARSHAL  JUNOT. 


MARSHAL  OUDINOT. 


OCDINOT  was  born  at  Bar-sur-Ornain,  in 
1767.  For  some  time  he  followed  his 
father's  trade  of  brewer;  but  having  en- 
listed his  services,  among  those  of  other 
young  men,  for  the  purpose  of  preventing 
the  excesses  of  the  insurgents  to  plunder 
and  rob  Bar,  he  became  so  enamoured  of  a 
military  life,  that  he  obtained  a  commission 
and  rapidly  rose  to  the  rank  of  general  of 
division.  On  the  Rhine,  in  Switzerland, 
and  in  Italy,  under  Pichegru,  Moreau, 
Massena,  and  Buonaparte,  he  greatly  dis- 
tinguished himself.  In  1804,  he  was  created 
count,  and  presented  by  Buonaparte  with  a 
million  of  francs,  to  enable  him  to  support, 


as  it  is  called,  the  title.  The  skill  and 
talents  he  exhibited  at  Wagram,  procured 
for  him  the  title  of  duke  of  Reggio ;  and  in 
1809,  he  obtained  the  marshal's  truncheon. 
In  1812,  he  commanded  the  12th  corps 
in  the  expedition  to  Russia ;  and  he  fought 
gallantly  in  the  succeeding  Saxon  cam- 
paign, particularly  at  the  battle  of  Bautzen. 
Though  he  had  repeated  opportunities,  par- 
ticularly in  the  Low  Countries,  of  enriching 
himself  with  pillage  and  spoliation,  after  the 
fashion  of  his  master  and  his  brother 
marshals  and  generals,  to  his  honour  and 
that  of  his  descendants  be  it  said,  he  died 
poor,  and  inferentially,  honest. 


JUNOT. 


JUNOT,  the  son  of  a  small  farmer  and  miller, 
was  born  at  Bussy-les-Forges,  in  1771.  At 
an  early  age  this  non-marshalified  specimen 
of  Buonapartean  patronage  enlisted  in  the 
army ;  at  the  siege  of  Toulon  his  good  for- 
tune began.  "While  conducting  a  battery 
under  the  fire  of  the  besiegers,  Buonaparte, 
who  was  then  commandant  of  the  artillery, 
having  occasion  to  prepare  a  despatch  to 
the  governor,  asked  for  some  one  who  could 
write.  Junot  stepped  forward,  and  while 
writing  the  despatch  on  the  breastwork,  a 
shot  striking  the  ground,  covered  the  paper 
with  loose  earth.  "  That's  lucky,"  said  the 
gay-hearted  soldier,  "  we  shall  have  no  need 
of  sand."  The  collected  gaiety  of  Junot 
attracted  the  attention  of  Buonaparte — he 
soon  became  a  commissioned  officer,  and  in 
1796,  his  benefactor's  aid-de-camp. 

In  the  campaign  of  Italy,  the  miller's  son 
obtained  the  rank  of  colonel,  and  was  there 
distinguished  for  his  rapacity  and  pillaging 
propensities.  In  Egypt,  whither  he  accom- 
panied his  patron,  he  distinguished  himself, 
particularly  at  the  battle  of  Nazareth, where 
he  routed  several  thousand  Franks  with  only 
three  hundred  men,  and  obtained  as  his 
reward  the  rank  of  general  of  brigade.  In 
1806  he  accompanied  his  patron  in  the 
Prussian  and  Russian  campaigns,  and  was 
present  at  the  battles  of  Jena,  Eylau,  and 
Friedland.  In  1807,  he  was  appointed  to 
the  command  of  the  army  of  Portugal,  des- 
tined for  the  seizure  of  that  kingdom  from 
the  imbecile  Don  Jon  and  his  besotted 


government  and  dastardly  army.  In  that 
ill-fated  country  his  extortion,  robbery,  and 
pillage  knew  no  bounds.  He  severely  pu- 
nished all  persons  who  dared  to  speak  against 
his  tyrannical  measures,  and  allayed  re- 
volts by  the  bloodiest  executions.  For  his 
"  doings"  he  was  decked  with  the  nickname 
of  duke  of  Abrantes.  But  while  he  was 
dreaming  of  clapping  the  Lusitanian  crown 
on  his  noddle,  all  his  reveries  were  dissi- 
pated by  the  "  Sepoy  general  and  his  nation 
of  shop-keepers,"  at  the  "shandies"  of 
Roli9a  and  Vimiera.  In  1812,  the  quon- 
dam miller  commanded  the  eighth  corps, 
but  according  to  Rapp,  "the  brave  of  the 
brave,"  slumbered  amidst  the  sound  of 
the  cannon  in  that  disastrous  affair,  in- 
stead of  participating  in  its  dangers  and 
horrors.  But  perhaps  the  absence  of  spoil 
and  pillage — even  boxes  of  "the  indigo, 
starch,  soap,  and  candles"  of  his  Portuguese 
exploits — repressed  the  energy  and  activity 
of  the  ci  devant  miller's  "gift"  for  pillage 
and  plunder.  This  man  died  in  a  paroxysm  of 
insanity  in  1813.  His  excesses  and  extra- 
vagant conduct  had  long  indicated  his  de- 
rangement. He  would  fire  with  anger  at 
the  most  trifling  demand  from  a  creditor, 
and  threaten  to  liquidate  the  debt  with  his 
sword.  One  day,  while  governor-general  of 
Illyria,  he  furiously  drove,  for  several  hours, 
his  barouche,  to  which  six  horses  were  har- 
nessed, preceded  by  a  picquet  of  cavalry,  from 
one  end  of  Goritz  to  the  other,  in  the  midst 
of  a  crowd  of  astonished  inhabitants. 
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MARSHAL  LANNES. 


LANNES,  who  was  the  sou  of  a  poor  mechanic,  | 
and  intended  for  a  like  course  of  occupation, 
was  born  at  Lectoure,  in  Normandy,  in  1769. 
When  about  to  be  apprenticed,  he  absconded, 
and  enlisted  in  the  army.  In  the  commence- 
ment of  the  revolution,  the  regiment  to 
which  he  belonged  was  employed  on  the 
Pyrenean  frontier.  After  passing  through 
the  intermediate  grades,  he  attained  the 
rank  of  chief  of  brigade  in  1795. 

For  the  aid  he  furnished  Buonaparte  in 
the  affair  of  the  Sections,  he  received  his 
patronage,  and  accompanied  him  in  his  first 
Italian  campaign  ;  in  which,  at  the  battle  of 
Milessimo,  he  so  distinguished  himself,  that 
he  was  made  colonel  on  the  battle-field.  At 
the  bridge  of  Lodi  he  was  the  first  man  who 
reached  the  opposite  side ;  Buonaparte  being 
the  second :  for  those  services  he  was  made 
general  of  brigade,  and,  soon  afterwards, 
that  of  division.  In  the  Egyptian  expedition, 
he  was  ever  foremost ;  at  Aboukir  and  Acre, 
lie  fought  valiantly.  On  his  return  to 
France,  he  accompanied  his  patron  in  his 
second  Italian  campaign,  and  was  present  in 
all  the  great  battles — Montebello,  Marengo, 
&c. — of  that  brilliant  military  operation. 
In  1804,  he  was  presented  with  a  marshal's 
truncheon,  and  created  duke  of  Montebello. 
In  the  Prussian  and  Russian  campaigns,  he 
participated  in  all  the  sanguinary  battles — 
Austerlitz,  Jena,  Pultusk,  Preuss-Eylau, 
Friedland,  &c. — which  occurred  during  that 


period.  In  1808,  he  was  appointed  to  the 
command  of  the  army,  with  which  Moncey 
had  commenced  the  siege  of  Saragossa ;  but 
the  siege  of  that  heroic  town  was  conducted 
with  a  different  spirit  by  the  uneducated 
mechanic's  son  to  that  with  which  it  had 
been  commenced  by  the  liberal-bom  and 
highly-educated  Moncey.  When  the  ill- 
fated  city  surrendered,  the  unfortunate  but 
heroic  Saragossans  were  exposed  to  all  the 
exaction,  pillage,  and  contumely  in  which 
low-born  ignorance  and  presumption  love  to 
indulge.  In  the  campaign  against  Austria, 
in  1809,  this  rough-natured  but  truly  brave 
soldier,  accompanied  his  insatiably  ambitious 
master.  He  fought  bravely  at  Eckmiihl  and 
Essling;  but,  in  the  last-mentioned  action, 
he  lost  his  life,  a  cannon-ball  having  carried 
away  the  whole  of  his  right  leg  and  the  foot 
and  ancle  of  the  left.  The  rude  and  bois- 
terous character  of  the  man  was  strongly 
exemplified  during  the  few  days  he  lingered 
preceding  his  death.  When  told  that  he 
could  not  live — "  Not  save  a  marshal  of 
France,  and  a  duke  of  Montebello ! "  ex- 
claimed the  ignorant,  thoughtless  man,  to  the 
surgeon,  "  then  the  emperor  shall  hang 
you."  Not  a  few  of  Buonaparte's  marshals, 
generals,  and  officers,  of  all  grades  and 
ranks,  were  equally  ignorant,  equally  desti- 
tute of  correct  and  refined  feeling,  and  equally 
stern  and  unrelenting  in  the  execution  of 
their  insatiably  ambitious  master's  designs. 


GENERAL  LOISON. 


LOISON,  who  could  neither  read  nor  write, 
was,  at  the  breaking  out  of  the  revolution, 
a  private  in  the  royal  guards.  For  his  ser- 
vices in  heading  the  mob  which  attacked  the 
Tuilleries,  he  obtained  from  Robespierre, 
when  in  power,  the  command  of  a  battalion. 
In  1795,  he  became  a  general  of  brigade  for 
his  services  in  the  affair  of  the  Sections.  In 
1808,  in  the  course  of  his  services  in  Portu- 
gal, under  Junot,  his  conduct  was  of  the 
most  flagitious  nature.  He  not  only  mas- 
sacred in  cold  blood  those  who  bore  arms, 
but  also  old  men  and  children,  and  sanc- 
tioned the  violation  of  the  women.  His 
march  from  Almeida  to  Abrantes  was  one 
continued  scene  of  pillage,  conflagration, 
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slaughter,  and  violence.  His  enormities 
knew  no  bounds.  His  disposition  for  theft 
was  so  insatiable,  that  he  broke  off  the  gold 
and  silver  clasps  of  the  books  in  the  epis- 
copal library  of  Evora.  Even  the  author  of 
the  War  in  the  Peninsula  admits,  that  he 
was  held  in  so  great  detestation  by  the  Por- 
tuguese, that  "  the  execrations  poured  forth 
at  the  mention  of  the  bloody  Maneta,  as, 
from  the  loss  of  his  hand,  he  was  called, 
proves  that  he  must  have  committed  many 
heinous  acts."  This  odious  soldier  assisted, 
in  1813,  in  putting  into  execution  the  orders 
of  the  blood-thirsty  and  savage  Davoust  at 
Hamburgh,  as  well  as  in  other  places  in  the 
Low  Countries. 
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SUPPLEMENTAL  DESPATCHES. 


FOR  the  purpose  of  rendering  the  series 
of  "  The  Wellington  Despatches "  relative 
to  the  immortal  battles  and  the  glorious 
sieges  of  the  Peninsular  war,  complete  and 
entire,  those  which,  for  the  sake  of  conden- 
sation, and  the  fear,  in  printing  phraseology, 
"  of  driving  out  the  matter,"  were  omitted 
in  the  early  part  of  the  first  division  of  this 
work,  are  here  introduced — an  introduction 
which  uo  one  who  loves  his  country  and  has 
its  honour  at  heart  can  regret.  These  docu- 
ments are  proud  memorials  of  England's 
heroism  and  prowess— of  her  martial  fame 
and  glory — of  her  invincibility  and  courage. 
When  all  other  monuments  of  her  greatness 
and  influence  on  the  theatre  of  human  affairs 
have  perished  and  are  forgotten,  her  martial 
power  and  renown  will  alone  remain  to  re- 
mind future  ages  that  she  once  existed. 
Let  her  sons  anxiously  cherish  the  remem- 
brance and  tenaciously  preserve  the  memo- 
rials of  the  heroic  deeds  of  their  ancestors. 


BATTLE  OF  ASSAYE. 
"Camp  at  Assye,  24th  Sept.,  1803. 
"  My  Lord — I  was  joined  by  major  Hill 
with  the  last  of  the  convoys  expected  from 
the  river  Kaitna,  on  the  18th ;  and  on  the 
20th  was  enabled  to  move  forwards  towards 
the  enemy,  who  had  been  joined,  in  the 
course  of  the  last  seven  or  eight  days,  by 
the  infantry  under  colonel  Pohlman,  by 
that  belonging  to  Begum  Sumroo,*  and 
by  another  brigade  of  infantry,  the  name 
of  whose  commander  [M.  Dupont],  I  have 
not  ascertained.  The  enemy's  army  was 
collected  about  Bokerdun,  and  between  that 
place  and  Jaffierabad.  I  was  near  colonel 

*  This  old  *Ae-warrior  was  the  foster-mother  of 
the  late  notorious  Daniel  Ochterlong  Dyce  Sombre 
or  Sumroo.  The  history  of  that  old  lady  and  her 
adopted  son  is  : — "  A  French  adventurer  named  Gaul- 
tier  Reignard,  was  originally  a  private  in  the  com- 
pany of  Switzers  in  the  British  service  at  Calcutta, 
from  which  he  deserted  to  the  Nabob  of  Oude. 
Among  his  countrymen  he  obtained,  on  account  of 
his  sallow  physiognomy,  the  name  of  Sombre,  or  the 
fflootny.  In  the  course  of  time  he  contrived  to  esta- 
blish for  himself  an  independent  principality  on  the 
north-western  part  of  India,  at  Surdhana,  about 
thirty  miles  from  Delhi.  He  married  one  of  his 
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Stevenson's  corps  on  the  21st,  and  had  a 
conference  with  that  officer,  in  which  we 
concerted  a  plan  to  attack  the  enemy's 
army  with  the  divisions  under  our  com- 
mand on  the  24th,  in  the  morning,  and 
we  marched  on  the  22nd,  colonel  Stevenson 
by  the  western  route,  and  I  by  the  eastern 
route,  round  the  hills  between  Budnapoor 
and  Jaulna. 

"  On  the  23rd  I  arrived  at  Naulniah, 
and  there  received  a  report  that  Scindiah 
and  the  rajah  of  Berar,  had  moved  off  in 
in  the  morning  with  their  cavalry,  and  that 
the  infantry  were  about  to  follow,  but  were 
still  in  camp  at  the  distance  of  about  six 
miles  from  the  ground  on  which  I  had 
intended  to  encamp.  It  was  obvious  that 
the  attack  was  no  longer  to  be  delayed ; 
and  having  provided  for  the  security  of  my 
baggage  and  stores  at  Naulniah,  I  marched 
on  to  attack  the  enemy.  I  found  the  whole- 
combined  army  of  Scindiah  and  the  rajah 
of  Berar  encamped  on  the  bank  of  the 
Kaitna  river,  nearly  on  the  ground  which 
I  had  been  informed  they  occupied.  Their 
right,  which  consisted  entirely  of  cavalry, 
was  about  Bokerdun,  and  extended  to  their 
corps  of  infantry,  which  were  encamped  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  Assye.  Although  I 
came  first  in  front  of  their  right,  I  deter- 
mined to  attack  their  left,  as  the  defeat  of 
their  corps  of  infantry  was  most  likely  to 
be  effectual ;  accordingly,  I  marched  round 
to  their  left  flank,  covering  the  march  of 
the  column  of  infantry  by  the  British  ca- 
valry in  the  rear,  and  by  the  Mahratta  and 
Mysore  cavalry  on  the  right  flank.  We 
passed  the  river  Kaitna  at  a  ford  beyond 

Cashmerian  dancing  girls.  This  was  Begum  Sumroo, 
who  succeeded  to  the  principality,  and  having  no 
children  herself,  adopted  the  daughter  of  her  hus- 
band by  a  Mahommedan  concubine.  This  daughter 
the  Begum  married  to  the  father  of  the  late  eccen- 
tric Dyce  Sombre,  who  was  the  half-caste  son  of 
captain  Dyce  of  the  Indian  army.  After  the  battle 
of  Assaye,  she  entered  into  a  treaty  by  which  she 
agreed  that,  on  her  demise,  her  principality  should 
lapse  to  the  British  government,  but  that  her 
personal  property  should  be  at  her  own  disposal, 
which  she  bequeathed  to  her  foster-son  D.  O.  Dyce 
Sombre." 
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the  enemy's  left  flank,  and  I  formed  the 
infantry  immediately  in  two  lines,  with  the 
British  cavalry  as  a  reserve  in  the  third, 
in  an  open  space  between  that  river  and 
a  nullah  running  parallel  to  it.  The  Mah- 
ratta  and  Mysore  cavalry  occupied  the 
ground  beyond  the  Kaitna  on  our  left  flank, 
and  kept  in  check  a  large  body  of  the 
enemy's  cavalry  which  had  followed  our 
march  from  the  right  of  their  own  position. 

"  The  enemy  had  altered  the  position  of 
their  infantry  previous  to  our  attack ;  it  was 
no  longer,  as  at  first,  along  the  Kaitna,  but 
extended  from  that  river  across  to  the  vil- 
lage of  Assye  upon  the  nullah,  which  was  on 
our  right.     We  attacked  them  immediately, 
and  the  troops  advanced  under  a  very  hot 
fire  from  cannon,  the  execution  of  which 
was  terrible.     The  piquets  of  the  infantry 
and  the  74th  regiment,  which  were  on  the 
right  of  the  first  and  second  lines,  suffered 
particularly,  from  the  fire  of  the  guns  on 
the  left  of  the  enemy's  position  near  Assye. 
The  enemy's  cavalry  also  made  an  attempt 
to  charge  the  74th  regiment  at  the  moment 
when  they  were  most  exposed  to  this  fire,  but 
they  were  cut  up  by  the  British  cavalry, 
which   moved    on   at    that    moment.      At 
length  the  enemy's   line  gave   way  in    all 
directions,  and  the  British  cavalry  cut  in 
among  their  broken  infantry;  but  some  of 
their  corps  went  off  in  good  order,  and  a 
fire  was  kept  up  on  our  troops  from  many 
of   the  guns   from  which   the  enemy   had 
been  first  driven,  by  individuals  who  had 
been  passed   by  the  line  under  the  suppo- 
sition that  they  were  dead.      Lieutenant- 
colonel  Maxwell,  with  the  British  cavalry, 
charged  one  large  body  of  infantry  which 
had  retired  and  was  formed  again,  in  which 
operation  he  was   killed ;    and   some   time 
elapsed  before  we  could  put  an  end  to  the 
straggling  fire,  which  was  kept  up  by  indi- 
viduals from  the  guns  from  which  the  enemy 
were   driven.      The   enemy's   cavalry   also, 
which  had  been  hovering  round  us  through- 
out  the   action,    were   still    near   us.      At 
length,  when  the  last-formed  body  of  in- 
fantry gave  way,  the  whole  went  off,  and 
left  in  our  hands  ninety  pieces  of  cannon. 
The  victory,  which  was  certainly  complete, 
has,  however,   cost  us  dear.      Your  excel- 
lency will  perceive  by  the  enclosed  return, 
that  our  loss  in  officers  and  men  has  been 
very  great,  and  in  that  of  lieutenant-colonel 
Maxwell  and  other  officers,  whose  names  are 
therein  included,  greatly  to  be  regretted. 
"  I  cannot  write  in  too  strong  terms  o: 
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;he  conduct  of  the  troops;  they  advanced  , 
n  the  best  order  and  with  the  greatest 
steadiness,  under  a  most  destructive  fire, 
against  a  body  of  infantry  far  superior  in 
number,  who  appeared  determined  to  con- 
tend with  them  to  the  last,  and  who  were 
driven  from  their  guns  only  by  the  bayonet ; 
and  notwithstanding  the  numbers  of  the 
nemy's  cavalry,  and  the  repeated  demon- 
strations they  made  of  an  intention  to 
charge,  they  were  kept  at  a  distance  by 
our  infantry.  I  am  particularly  indebted 
;o  lieutenant-colonel  Harness  and  lieute- 
nant-colonel Wallace,  for  the  manner  in 
which  they  conducted  their  brigades;  and 
to  all  the  officers  of  the  staff,  for  the  assist- 
ance I  received  from  them.  The  officers 
lommanding  brigades,  nearly  all  those  of 
the  staff,  and  the  mounted  officers  of  in- 
fantry, had  their  horses  shot  under  them. 

"  I  have  also  to  draw  your  excellency's 
notice  to  the  conduct  of  the  cavalry,  con- 
ducted by  lieutenant- colonel  Maxwell,  par- 
ticularly that  of  the  19th  dragoons.  The 
enemy  are  gone  off  towards  the  Adjuntee 
ghaut,  and  I  propose  to  follow  them,  as 
soon  as  I  can  place  my  captured  guns  and 
wounded  in  security.  Colonel  Stevenson 
arrived  this  morning  at  Bokerdun,  and  I 
imagine  he  will  be  here  this  evening. 
"  I  have  the  honour  to  be  &c., 

"  ARTHUR  WELLESLEY." 


Proclamation  addressed  to  the  Portuguese 
nation  by  the  commanders-in- chief  of  his 
Britannic  majesty's  land  and  sea-forces,  em- 
ployed to  assist  the  loyal  inhabitants  of  the 
kingdom  of  Portugal,  on  sir  Arthur  Wel- 
lesley  assuming  the  command  of  the  allied 
army : — 

"  People  of  Portugal — The  time  has  ar- 
rived to  rescue  y6ur  country,  and  restore 
the  government  of  your  lawful  prince.  His 
Britannic  majesty,  our  most  gracious  king 
and  master,  has  in  compliance  with  the 
wishes  and  ardent  supplications  for  succour 
from  all  parts  of  Portugal,  sent  to  your  aid 
a  British  army,  directed  to  co-operate  with 
his  fleet,  already  on  your  coast.  The  English 
soldiers  who  land  upon  your  shores,  do  so 
with  every  sentiment  of  friendship,  faith, 
and  honour. 

"  The  glorious  struggle  in  which  you  are 
engaged  is  for  all  that  is  dear  to  man — the 
protection  of  your  wives  and  children ;  the 
restoration  of  your  lawful  prince ;  the  inde- 
pendence, nay,  the  very  existence  of  your 
kingdom ;  and  for  the  preservation  of  your 
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holy  religion.  Objects  like  these  can  only 
be  obtained  by  distinguished  examples  of 
fortitude  and  constancy.  The  noble  struggle 
against  the  tyranny  and  usurpation  of 
France  will  be  jointly  maintained  by  Portu- 
gal, Spain,  and  England ;  and  in  contribut- 
ing to  the  success  of  a  cause  so  just  and 
glorious,  the  views  of  his  Britannic  majesty 
are  the  same  as  those  by  which  you  are 
yourselves  animated. 

"  ARTHUR  WELLESLEY, 
"  CHARLES  COTTON. 
"Lavaos,  2nd  August,  1808." 

The  official  despatch  addressed  to  viscount 
Castlereagh,  secretary  of  state,  descriptive  of 
the  battle  of  Roli£a : — 

"  Villa  Verde,  17th  Aug.,  1808. 

"  My  lord — The  French  general,  Laborde, 
having  continued  in  his  position  at  Roli9a, 
since  my  arrival  at  Caldas  on  the  15th  in- 
stant, I  determined  to  attack  him  in  it  this 
morning.  Roliga  is  situated  on  an  eminence, 
having  a  plain  in  its  front,  at  the  end  of  a 
valley,  which  commences  at  Caldas,  and  is 
closed  to  the  southward  by  mountains  which 
join  the  hills  forming  the  valley  on  the  left. 
Looking  from  Caldas,  in  the  centre  of  the 
valley  and  about  eight  miles  from  Rolica,  is 
the  town  and  old  Moorish  fort  of  Obidos,  from 
whence  the  enemy's  piquets  had  been  driven 
on  the  15th,  and  from  that  time  he  had 
posts  in  the  hills  on  both  sides  of  the  valley, 
as  well  as  in  the  plain  in  front  of  his  army, 
which  was  posted  on  the  heights  in  front  of 
Ro^a,  its  right  resting  upon  the  hills,  its 
left  upon  an  eminence,  on  which  was  a  wind- 
mill, and  the  whole  covering  four  or  five 
passes  into  the  mountains  on  his  rear. 

"  I  have  reason  to  believe  that  his  force 
consisted  of  at  least  6,000  men,  of  which 
about  500  were  cavalry,  with  five  pieces  of 
cannon,  and  there  was  some  reason  to  be- 
lieve that  general  Loison,  who  was  at  Rio 
Mayor  yesterday,  would  join  general  La- 
borde by  his  right  in  the  course  of  the 
night.  The  plan  of  attack  was  formed  ac- 
cordingly, and  the  army  having  broken  up 
from  Caldas  this  morning,  was  formed  into 
three  columns.  The  right,  consisting  of 
1,200  Portuguese  infantry,  and  50  Portu- 
guese cavalry,  destined  to  turn  the  enemy's 
left,  and  penetrate  into  the  mountains  in 
his  rear.  The  left,  consisting  of  major- 
general  Ferguson's  and  brigadier-general 
Bowes' brigade  of  infantry,  three  companies 
of  riflemen,  a  brigade  of  light  artillery,  and 
twenty  British  and  twenty  Portuguese  cav- 


alry was  destined,  under  the  command  of 
major-general  Ferguson,  to  ascend  the  hills 
at  Obidos,  to  turn  all  the  enemy's  posts  on 
the  left  of  the  valley,  as  well  as  the  right  of 
his  post  at  Roli?a.  This  corps  was  also 
destined  to  watch  the  motions  of  general 
Loison  on  the  enemy's  right,  who,  I  had 
heard,  had  moved  from  Rio  Mayor  towards 
Alcoeutre  last  night.  The  centre  column, 
consisting  of  major-general  Hill's,  brigadier- 
general  Nightingall's,  brigadier-general  C. 
Craufurd's,  and  brigadier-general  Fane's 
brigades  (with  the  exception  of  the  riflemen 
detached  with  major-general  Ferguson),  and 
400  Portuguese  light  infantry,  the  British 
and  Portuguese  cavalry,  a  brigade  of  nine- 
pounders,  and  a  brigade  of  six-pounders, 
was  destined  to  attack  general  Laborde's 
position  in  the  front. 

"  The  columns  being  formed,  the  troops 
moved  from  Obidos  about  seven  o'clock  in 
the  morning.  Brigadier-general  Fane's  rifle- 
men were  immediately  detached  into  the 
hills  on  the  left  of  the  valley,  to  keep  up 
the  communication  between  the  centre  and 
left  columns,  and  to  protect  the  march 
of  the  former  along  the  valley,  and  the  ene- 
my's posts  were  successively  driven  in.  Ma- 
jor-general Hill's  brigade,  formed  in  three 
columns  of  battalions,  moved  on  the  right 
of  the  valley,  supported  by  the  cavalry,  in 
order  to  attack  the  enemy's  left ;  and  briga- 
dier-generals Nightingall  and  Craufurd 
moved  with  the  artillery  along  the  high 
road,  until  at  length  the  former  formed  in 
the  plain  immediately  in  the  enemy's  front, 
supported  by  the  light  infantry  companies, 
and  the  45th  regiment  of  brigadier-general 
Craufurd's  brigade ;  while  the  two  other 
regiments  of  this  brigade  (the  50th  and 
91st),  and  half  of  the  nine-pounder  brigade, 
were  kept  up  as  a  reserve  in  the  rear. 

"  Major-general  Hill  and  brigadier-gene- 
ral Nightingall  advanced  upon  the  enemy's 
position,  and  at  the  same  moment  brigadier- 
general  Fane's  riflemen  were  in  the  hills  on 
his  right,  the  Portuguese  in  a  village  upon 
his  left,  and  major-general  Ferguson's  co- 
lumn was  descending  from  the  heights  into 
the  plain.  From  this  situation  the  enemy 
retired  by  the  passes  into  the  mountains 
with  the  utmost  regularity  and  the  greatest 
celerity ;  and  notwithstanding  the  rapid  ad- 
vance of  the  British  infantry,  the  want  of  a 
sufficient  body  of  cavalry  was  the  cause  of 
his  suffering  but  little  loss  on  the  plain.  It 
was  then  necessary  to  make  a  disposition  to 
attack  the  formidable  position  which  he  had 
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taken  up.  Brigadier-general  Fane's  rifle- 
men were  already  in  the  mountains  on  bis 
right;  and  no  time  was  lost  in  attacking  the 
different  passes,  as  well  to  support  the  rifle- 
men as  to  defeat  the  enemy  completely. 

"  The  Portuguese  infantry  were  ordered 
to  move  up  a  pass  on  the  right  of  the  whole. 
The  light  companies  of  major-general  Hill's 
brigade,  and  the  5th  regiment  moved  up  a 
pass  next  on  the  right ;  and  the  29th  regi- 
ment, supported  by  the  9th  regiment,  under 
brigadier-general  Nightingall,  a  third  pass ; 
and  the  45th  and  82nd  regiments,  passes  on 
the  left.  These  passes  were  all  difficult  of 
access,  and  some  of  them  were  well  defended 
by  the  enemy,  particularly  that  which  was 
attacked  by  the  29th  and  9th  regiments. 
These  regiments  attacked  with  the  utmost 
impetuosity,  and  reached  the  enemy  before 
those  whose  attacks  were  to  be  made  on 
their  flanks.  The  defence  of  the  enemy 
was  desperate;  and  it  was  in  this  attack 
principally,  that  we  sustained  the  loss  which 
we  have  to  lament,  particularly  of  that  gal- 
lant officer,  the  honourable  lieutenant-colo- 
nel Lake,  who  distinguished  himself  upon 
this  occasion.  The  enemy  was,  however, 
driven  from  all  the  positions  he  had  taken 
in  the  passes  of  the  mountains,  and  our 
troops  were  advanced  in  the  plains  on  their 
tops.  For  a  considerable  length  of  time 
the  29th  and  9th  regiments  alone  were  ad- 
vanced to  this  point,  with  brigadier-general 
Fane's  riflemen  at  a  distance  on  the  left, 
and  they  were  afterwards  supported  by  the 
5th  regiment,  and  by  the  light  companies 
of  major-general  Hill's  brigade,  which  had 
come  upon  their  right,  and  by  the  other 
troops  ordered  to  ascend  the  mountains, 
who  came  up  by  degrees. 

"  The  enemy  made  some  most  gallant 
attacks  upon  the  29th  and  9th  regiments, 
supported,  as  I  have  above  stated,  with  a 
view  to  cover  the  retreat  of  his  defeated 
army,  in  all  of  which  he  was,  however, 
repulsed;  but  he  succeeded  in  effecting 
his  retreat  in  good  order,  owing  principally 
to  my  want  of  cavalry;  and,  secondly,  to 
the  difficulty  of  bringing  up  the  passes  of 
the  mountains,  with  celerity,  a  sufficient 
number  of  troops  and  of  cannon  to  support 
those  which  had  first  ascended.  The  loss 
of  the  enemy  has,  however,  been  very  great, 
and  he  left  three  pieces  of  cannon  in  our 
hands.  I  cannot  sufficiently  applaud  the 
conduct  of  the  troops  throughout  this 
action.  The  enemy's  positions  were  for- 
midable, and  he  took  them  up  with  his 
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usual  ability  and  celerity,  and  defended 
them  most  gallantly.  But  I  must  observe, 
that  although  we  had  such  a  superiority 
of  numbers  employed  in  the  operations  of 
this  day,  the  troops  actually  engaged  in 
the  heat  of  the  action  were,  from  unavoid- 
able circumstances,  only  the  5th,  9th,  29th. 
the  riflemen  of  the  95th  and  60th,  and  the 
flank  companies  of  major-general  Hill's  bri- 
gade ;  being  a  number  by  no  means  equal 
to  that  of  the  enemy.  Their  conduct  there- 
fore deserves  the  highest  commendation. 

"  I  cannot  avoid  taking  this  opportunity 
of  expressing  my  acknowledgments  for  the 
aid  and  support  I  received  from  all  the 
general  and  other  officers  of  this  army; 
I  am  particularly  indebted  to  major-general 
Spencer,  for  the  advice  and  assistance  I  re- 
ceived from  him ;  to  major-general  Fergu- 
son, for  the  manner  in  which  he  led  the 
left  column ;  and  to  major-general  Hill,  and 
brigadier-generals  Nightingall  and  Fane,  for 
the  manner  in  which  they  conducted  the 
different  attacks  which  they  led.  I  derived 
most  material  assistance  also  from  lieute- 
nant-colonel Tucker  and  lieutenant-colonel 
Bathurst,  in  the  offices  of  deputy-adjutant 
and  deputy-quartermaster-general,  and  from 
the  officers  of  the  staff  employed  under  them. 
1  must  also  mention  that  I  had  every  reason 
to  be  satisfied  with  the  artillery  under  lieu- 
tenant-colonel Robe.  I  have  the  honour  to 
enclose  herewith  a  return  of  killed,  wounded, 
and  missing." 


Official  despatch  of  the  battle  of  Yimiera, 
dated  Vimiera,  August  2 1  st,  1 808,  ad  dressed  to 
lieutenant-general  sir  Harry  Burrard,  Bart.: — 

"  Sir — I  have  the  honour  to  inform  you, 
that  the  enemy  attacked  us  in  our  position 
at  Vimiera  this  morning.  The  village  of 
Vimiera  stands  in  a  valley,  through  which 
runs  the  river  Maceira;  at  the  back,  and  to 
the  westward  and  northward  of  this  village, 
is  a  mountain,  the  western  point  of  which 
touches  the  sea,  and  the  eastern  is  sepa- 
rated by  a  deep  ravine  from  the  heights, 
over  which  passes  the  road  which  leads  from 
Louriuha,  and  the  northward  to  Vimiera. 
The  greater  part  of  the  infantry,  the  lst; 
2nd,  3rd,  4th,  5th  and  8th  brigades  were 
posted  on  this  mountain,  with  eight  pieces 
of  artillery.  Major-general  Hill's  brigade 
being  on  the  right,  and  major-general  Fer- 
guson's on  the  left,  having  one  battalion  on 
the  heights  separated  by  the  mountain.  On 
the  eastern  and  southern  sides  of  the  town 
is  a  mill,  which  is  entirely  commanded,  par- 
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ticularly  on  its  right,  by  the  mountain  to 
the  westward  of  the  town,  and  commanding 
all  the  ground  in  the  neighbourhood,  to  the 
southward  and  eastward,  on  which  brigadier- 
general  Fane  was  posted  with  his  riflemen, 
and  the  50th  regiment,  and  brigadier-gene- 
ral Anstruther  with  his  brigade,  with  half  n 
brigade  of  six-pounders,  and  half  a  brigade 
of  nine-pounders,  which  had  been  ordered 
to  the  position  in  the  course  of  last  night. 
The  ground  over  which  passes  the  road  from 
Lourinha  commanded  the  left  of  this  height, 
and  it  had  not  been  occupied,  excepting  by 
a  piquet,  as  the  camp  had  been  taken  up 
only  for  one  night  and  there  was  no  water 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  this  height.  The 
cavalry  and  the  reserve  of  the  artillery  were 
in  the  valley,  between  the  hills  on  which  the 
infantry  stood,  both  flanking  and  supporting 
brigadier-general  Fane's  advanced  guard. 

"  The  enemy  first  appeared  about  eight 
o'clock  in  the  morning,  in  large  bodies  of 
cavalry  on  our  left,  upon  the  heights  on  the 
road  to  Lourinha;  and  it  was  soon  obvious 
that  the  attack  would  be  made  upon  our 
advanced  guard  and  the  left  of  our  position; 
and  major-general  Ferguson's  brigade  was 
immediately  moved  across  the  ravine  to  the 
heights  on  the  road  to  Lourinha,  with  three 
pieces  of  cannon ;  he  was  followed  succes- 
sively by  brigadier-general  Nightingall,  with 
his  brigade  and  three  pieces  of  cannon, 
brigadier-general  Acland,  and  his  brigade, 
and  brigadier- general  Bowes,  with  his  bri- 
gade. These  troops  were  formed  (major- 
general  Ferguson's  brigade  in  the  first  line, 
brigadier-general  Nightingall's  in  the  second, 
and  brigadier- general  Bowes'  and  Acland's 
in  columns  in  the  rear)  on  those  heights, 
with  their  right  upon  the  valley  which  leads 
into  Vimiera,  and  their  left  upon  the  other 
ravine,  which  separates  these  heights  from 
the  range  which  terminates  at  the  landing 
place  at  Maceira.  On  the  last- mentioned 
heights  the  Portuguese  troops,  which  had 
been  in  the  bottom  near  Vimiera,  were 
posted  in  the  first  instance,  and  they  were 
supported  by  brigadier-general  C.  Craufurd's 
brigade.  The  troops  of  the  advanced  guard, 
on  the  heights  to  the  southward  and  east- 
ward of  the  town,  were  deemed  sufficient 
for  its  defence,  and  major-general  Hill  was 
moved  to  the  centre  of  the  mountain,  on 
which  the  great  body  of  the  infantry  had 
been  posted,  as  a  support  to  these  troops, 
and  as  a  reserve  to  the  whole  army ;  in  ad- 
dition to  this  support,  these  troops  had  that 
of  the  cavalry  in  the  rear  of  their  right. 


"  The  enemy's  attack  began  in  several 
columns  upon  the  whole  of  the  troops  on 
this  height ;  on  the  left  they  advanced,  not- 
withstanding the  fire  of  the  riflemen,  close 
to  the  f)0th  regiment,  and  they  were  checked 
and  driven  back  only  by  the  bayonets  of 
that  corps.  The  second  battalion  of  the 
43rd  regiment  was  likewise  closely  engaged 
with  them  in  the  road  which  leads  into 
Vimiera ;  a  part  of  that  corps  having  been 
ordered  into  the  churchyard,  to  prevent 
them  from  penetrating  into  the  town.  On 
the  right  of  the  position  they  were  repulsed 
by  the  bayonets  of  the  97th  regiment,  which 
corps  was  successfully  supported  by  the 
second  battalion  of  the  52nd,  which,  by  an 
advance  in  column,  took  the  enemy  in  flank. 

"  Besides  this  opposition  given  to  the 
attack  of  the  enemy  on  the  advanced  guard 
by  their  own  exertions,  they  were  attacked 
in  flank  by  brigadier-general  Acland's  bri- 
gade, in  its  advance  to  its  position  on  the 
heights  on  the  left,  and  a  cannonade  was 
kept  up  on  the  (lank  of  the  enemy's  columns 
by  the  artillery  on  those  heights.  At  length, 
after  a  most  desperate  contest,  the  enemy 
was  driven  back  in  confusion  from  this  at- 
tack, with  the  loss  of  seven  pieces  of  cannon, 
many  prisoners,  and  a  great  number  of  offi- 
cers and  soldiers  killed  and  wounded.  He 
was  pursued  by  a  detachment  of  the  20th 
light  dragoons,  but  the  enemy's  cavalry  were 
so  much  superior  in  numbers,  that  this  de- 
tachment has  suffered  much,  and  lieutenant- 
colonel  Taylor  was  unfortunately  killed. 

"  Nearly  at  the  same  time  the  enemy's 
attack  commenced  upon  the  heights  on  the 
road  to  Lourinha :  this  attack  was  supported 
by  a  large  body  of  cavalry,  and  was  made 
with  the  usual  impetuosity  of  French  troops. 
It  was  received  with  steadiness  by  major- 
general  Ferguson's  brigade,  consisting  of  the 
36th,  40th,  and  71st  regiments,  and  these 
corps  charged  as  soon  as  the  enemy  ap- 
proached them,  who  gave  way,  and  they 
continued  to  advance  upon  him,  supported 
by  the  82nd,  one  of  the  corps  of  brigadier- 
general  Nightingall's  brigade,  which,  as  the 
ground  extended,  afterwards  formed  a  part, 
of  the  first  line  by  the  29th  regiment,  and 
by  brigadier-general  Bowes'  and  Acland's 
brigades;  whilst  brigadier-general  C.  Crau- 
furd's bngade  and  the  Portuguese  troops,  in 
two  lines,  advanced  along  the  height  on  the 
left.  In  the  advance  of  major-general  Fer- 
guson's brigade,  six  pieces  of  cannon  were 
taken  from  the  enemy,  with  many  prisoners, 
and  vast  numbers  were  killed  and  wounded. 
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"  The  enemy  afterwards  made  an  attempt 
to  recover  part  of  his  artillery,  by  attacking 
the  71st  and  82nd  regiments,  which  were 
halted  in  a  valley  in  which  it  had  been 
taken.  These  regiments  retired  from  the 
low  grounds  in  the  valley  to  the  heights, 
where  they  halted,  faced  about,  and  fired, 
and  advanced  upon  the  enemy,  who  had  by 
that  time  arrived  in  the  low  ground,  and 
they  thus  obliged  him  again  to  retire  with 
great  loss. 

"Jn  this  action,  in  which  the  whole  of  the 
French  force  in  Portugal  was  employed, 
under  the  command  of  the  due  D'Abrantes 
in  person,  in  which  the  enemy  was  certainly 
superior  in  cavalry  and  artillery,  and  in 
which  not  more  than  half  of  the  British 
army  was  actually  engaged,  he  has  sustained 
a  signal  defeat,  and  has  lost  thirteen  pieces 
of  cannon,  twenty-three  ammunition  wag- 
gons, with  powder,  shells,  stores  of  all  de- 
scriptions, and  20,000  rounds  of  musket 
ammunition.  One  general  officer  has  been 
wounded  (Brenier)  and  taken  prisoner,  and 
a  great  many  officers  and  soldiers  have  been 
killed,  wounded  and  taken. 

"  The  valour  and  discipline  of  his  majes- 
ty's troops  have  been  conspicuous  upon  this 
occasion,  as  you,  who  witnessed  the  greatest 
part  of  the  action,  must  have  observed ;  but 
it  is  a  justice  to  the  following  corps  to  draw 
your  notice  to  them  in  a  particular  manner : 
viz.,  the  royal  artillery,  commanded  by  lieu- 
tenant-colonel Robe;  the  20th  light  dra- 
goons, which  has  been  commanded  by  lieu- 
tenant-colonel Taylor;  the  50th  regiment, 
commanded  by  colonel  Walker;  the  second 
battalion  of  the  95th  foot,  commanded  by 
major  Travers;  the  fifth  battalion  of  the  60th 
regiment,  commanded  by  major  Davy;  the 
second  battalion  of  the  43rd,  commanded  by 
major  Hull;  the  second  battalion  of  the 
52nd,  commanded  by  lieutenant-colonel 
Ross;  the  97th  regiment,  commanded  by 
lieutenant-colonel  Lyon ;  the  36th  regiment, 
commanded  by  colonel  Burne;  the  40th, 
commanded  by  lieutenant-colonel  Kemmis ; 
the  71st,  commanded  by  lieutenant-colonel 
Pack ;  and  the  82nd  regiment,  commanded 
by  major  Eyre. 

"  In  mentioning  colonel  Burne  and  the 
36th  regiment  upon  this  occasion,  I  cannot 
avoid  adding  that  the  regular  and  orderly 
conduct  of  this  corps  throughout  the  ser- 
vice, and  their  gallantry  and  discipline  in 
action,  have  been  conspicuous. 

"  I  must  take  this  opportunity  of  acknow- 
ledging my  obligations  to  the  general  and 
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staff-officers  of  the  army.  I  was  much  in- 
debted to  major-general  Spencer's  judgment 
and  experience  in  the  decision  which  I 
'ormed  in  respect  to  the  number  of  troops 
allotted  to  each  point  of  defence,  and  for  his 
advice  and  assistance  throughout  the  action. 
In  the  position  taken  up  by  major-general 
Ferguson's  brigade,  and  in  its  advances  upon 
the  enemy,  that  officer  showed  equal  bravery 
and  judgment;  and  much  praise  is  due  to 
brigadier-general  Fane  and  brigadier-general 
Anstruther  for  their  gallant  defence  of  their 
position  in  front  of  Vimiera,  and  to  briga- 
dier-general Nightingall,  for  the  manner  in 
which  he  supported  the  attack  upon  the 
enemy  made  by  major-general  Ferguson. 
Lieutenant-Colonel  G.  Tucker,  and  lieuten- 
ant-colonel Bathurst,  and  the  officers  in  the 
departments  of  the  adjutant  and  quarter- 
master-general, and  lieutenant-colonel  Tor- 
rens  and  the  officers  of  my  personal  staff, 
rendered  me  the  greatest  assistance  through- 
out the  action. 

"  P.S.  Since  writing  the  above  I  have 
been  informed  that  a  French  general  officer, 
supposed  to  be  general  Thiebault,*  the  chief 
of  the  staff,  has  been  found  dead  upon  the 
field  of  battle." 


Sir  Arthur  "VVellesley's  letter  of  thanks  to 
the  general  officers,  who  contributed  to  the 
subscription  for  the  testimonial  of  their  re- 
spect and  esteem  for  their  leader : — 
"  To  the  General  Officers. 

"  Zambujal,  Sept.  3rd,  1808. 

"  Gentlemen — I  have  had  the  honour  of 
receiving  your  letter  of  this  day,  and  I 
assure  you  that  it  is  a  source  of  great  grati- 
fication to  me,  to  find  that  my  conduct  in 
the  command,  with  which  I  was  lately 
entrusted  by  his  majesty,  has  given  you 
satisfaction. 

"  As  my  efforts  were  directed  to  forward 
the  service  on  which  we  were  employed,  I 
could  not  fail  to  receive  your  support  and 
assistance ;  and  to  the  cordial  support  and 
friendly  advice  and  assistance  which  I  inva- 
riably received  from  you  collectively  and 
individually,  I  attribute  the  success  of  our 
endeavours  to  bring  the  army  in  the  state  in 
which  it  was  formed  to  meet  the  enemy  on 
the  days  on  which  the  gallantry  of  the  offi- 
cers and  soldiers  was  stimulated  by  your 
example,  and  their  discipline  aided  and 
directed  by  your  experience  and  ability. 
Under  these  circumstances  my  task  has 
been  comparatively  light,  and  I  imagine 
*  It  was  not  general  Thiebault. — Gunvood. 
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that  its  difficulty  has  been  overrated  by 
your  partiality;  but  I  have  a  pride  in  the 
reflection  that  as  I  should  not  deserve,  so  I 
should  not  possess,  your  regard,  if  I  had  not 
done  my  duty;  and  with  these  sentiments, 
and  those  of  respect  and  affection  for  you 
all,  I  accept  of  that  testimony  of  your 
esteem  and  confidence  which  you  have  been 
pleased  to  present  to  me." 

Sir  Arthur  Wellesley's  letter,  addressed 
to  captain  Pulteney  Malcolm,  H.M.S.  Done- 
gal, disclaiming  his  approbation  of  the 
Cintra  convention : — 

"  Zambujal,  Sept.  5th,  1808. 

"  My  dear  Malcolm — I  received  your  letter 
of  Saturday,  this  morning,  having  been  at 
Cintra  yesterday  morning,  and  not  having 
returned  here  till  late  in  the  evening.  I 
lament  the  situation  of  our  affairs  as  much 
as  you  do,  and  I  did  everything  in  my  power 
to  prevent  it ;  but  my  opinion  was  over- 
ruled. I  had  nothing  to  do  with  the  con- 
vention as  it  now  stands  ;  and  I  have  never 
seen  it  to  this  moment.  I  have  not  heard 
from  your  brother  yet,  but  I  suppose  his 
letter  is  corning  to  me.  I  will  see  you 
soon,  if  I  can.  I  have  stronger  reasons,  public 
as  well  as  private,  but  I  shall  not  decide 
hastily  or  in  anger  on  any  subject. 
"  Believe  me,  &c., 

"  ARTHUR  WELLESLEY. 

'•  P.S. — Give  my  best  love  to  Cadogan, 
and  tell  him  that  I  lament  the  result  of  our 
labours  as  much  as  he  does,  but  that  it  is  not 
my  fault.  I  have  only  to  regret  that  I  put 
my  name  to  an  agreement  of  which  I  did 
not  approve,  and  which  I  did  not  negotiate. 
If  I  had  not  done  it,  I  really  believe  that 
they  would  not  have  dared  to  make  such  a 
convention  as  they  have  made :  notwithstand- 
ing that  that  agreement  was  never  ratified, 
and  is  now  so  much  waste  paper.  "  A.  W." 

Official  despatch  relative  to  the  passage 
of  the  Douro  and  the  capture  of  Oporto, 
dated,  Oporto,  12th  May,  1809,  and  ad- 
dressed to  viscount  Castlereagh,  secretary 
of  state. 

"  My  lord— I  had  the  honour  to  apprise 
your  lordship  on  the  7th  instant,  that  I 
intended  that  the  army  should  march  on 
the  9th  from  Coimbra,  to  dispossess  the 
enemy  of  Oporto.  The  advanced  guard 
and  the  cavalry  had  marched  on  the  7th, 
and  the  whole  had  halted  on  the  8th,  to 
afford  time  for  marshal  Beresford  with  his 
corps  to  arrive  upon  the  Upper  Douro. 


The  infantry  of  the  army  was  formed  into 
three  divisions  for  this  expedition,  of  which 
two,  the  advanced  guard,  consisting  of  the 
king's  German  legion,  and  brigadier-general 
R.  Stewart's  brigade,  with  a  brigade  of  six- 
pounders,  and  a  brigade  of  three-pounders 
under  lieutenant-general  Paget ;  and  the 
cavalry  under  lieutenant-general  Payne  :  and 
the  brigade  of  guards,  brigadier-general 
Campbell's  and  brigadier-general  Sontag's 
brigades  of  infantry,  with  a  brigade  of  six- 
pounders,  under  lieutenant-general  Sher- 
brooke,  moved  by  the  high  road  from  Coim- 
bra to  Oporto :  and  one,  composed  of  major- 
general  Hill's  and  brigadier-general  Came- 
ron's brigades  of  infantry,  and  a  brigade  of 
six-pounders,  under  the  command  of  major- 
general  Hill,  by  the  road  from  Coimbra  to 
Aveiro.  On  the  10th,  in  the  morning,  be- 
fore daylight,  the  cavalry  and  advanced 
guard  crossed  the  Vouga,  with  the  intention 
to  surprise  and  cut  off  four  regiments  of 
French  cavalry,  and  a  battalion  of  infantry 
and  artillery,  cantoned  in  Albergaria  Nova 
and  the  neighbouring  villages,  about  eight 
miles  from  that  river ;  in  the  last  of  which 
we  failed ;  but  the  superiority  of  the  Bri- 
tish cavalry  was  evident  throughout  the 
day.  We  took  some  prisoners  and  their 
cannon  from  them ;  and  the  advanced  guard 
took  up  the  position  of  Oliveira.  On  the 
same  day  major-general  Hill,  who  had  em- 
barked at  Aveiro  on  the  evening  of  the  9th, 
arrived  at  Ovar,  in  the  rear  of  the  enemy's 
right;  and  the  head  of  lieutenant-general 
Sherbrooke's  division  passed  the  Vouga  on 
the  same  evening.  | 

"On  the  llth,  the  advanced  guard  and 
cavalry  continued  to  move  on  the  high  road 
towards  Oporto,  with  major-general  Hill's 
division  in  a  parallel  road  which  leads  to 
Oporto  from  Ovar.  On  the  arrival  of  the 
advanced  guard  at  Vendas  Novas,  between 
Souto  Eedondo  and  Grijo,  they  fell  in  with 
the  ontposts  of  the  enemy's  advanced  guard, 
which  were  immediately  driven  in;  and 
shortly  afterwards  we  discovered  the  enemy  s 
advanced  guard,  consisting  of  about  4,000 
infantry  and  some  squadrons  of  cavalry, 
strongly  posted  on  the  heights  above  Grijo, 
their  front  being  covered  by  woods  and 
broken  ground.  The  enemy's  left  flank 
was  turned  by  a  movement  well  executed  by 
major-general  Murray,  with  brigadier-gene- 
ral Langwerth's  brigade  of  the  king's  Ger- 
man legion;  while  the  16th  Portuguese 
regiment  of  brigadier- general  R.  Stewart's 
brigade  attacked  their  right,  and  the  rifle- 
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men  of  the  95th,  and  the  flank  companies  of 
the  29th,  43rd,  and  52nd  of  the  same  bri- 
gade, under  major  Way,  attacked  the  infan- 
try in  the  woods  and  village  in  their  centre. 
These  attacks  soon  obliged  the  enemy  to 
give  way ;  and  brigadier-general  the  honour- 
able C.  Stewart  led  two  squadrons  of  the 
16th  and  20th  dragoons,  under  the  com- 
mand of  major  Blake,  in  pursuit  of  the 
enemy,  and  destroyed  many,  and  took  seve- 
ral prisoners. 

"On  the  night  of  the  llth  the  enemy 
crossed  the  Douro,  and  destroyed  the  bridge 
over  that  river.     It  was  important,  with  a 
view  to  the  operations  of  marshal  Beresford, 
that  I  should  cross  the  Douro  immediately ; 
and  I  had  sent  major-general  Murray  in  the 
morning  with  a  battalion  of  the  king's  Ger- 
man legion,  a  squadron  of  cavalry,  and  two 
six-pounders,  to  endeavour  to  collect  boats, 
and,  if  possible,  to  cross  the  river  at  Avintas, 
about  four  miles  above  Oporto ;  and  I  had 
as  many  boats  as  could  be  collected  brought 
:o  the  ferry,  immediately  above  the  towns  of 
Oporto   and  Villa  Nova.     The  ground  on 
the  right  bank  of  the  river  at  this  ferry  is 
protected    and   commanded   by  the   fire  of 
cannon,  placer!  on  the  height  of  the  Serra 
convent  at  Villa  Nova;  and  there  appeared 
to  be  a  good  position  for  our  troops  on  the 
opposite  side  of  the  river,  till  they  should  be 
collected  in  sufficient  numbers.     The  enemy 
took  no  notice  of  our  collection  of  boats, 
or  of  the   embarkation   of  the   troops,  till 
after  the   first   battalion    (the    Buffs)    were 
landed,    and   had  taken  up  their  position, 
under  the   command   of  lieutenant-general 
Paget,   on  the  opposite  side   of  the  river. 
They  then  commenced  an  attack  upon  them, 
with  a  large  body  of  cavalry,  infantry,  and 
artillery,   under   the   command  of  marshal 
Soult,  which  that  corps  most  gallantly  sus- 
tained,  till  supported    successively   by   the 
48th  and  66th  regiments,  belonging  to  ma- 
jor-general   Hill's    brigade,    and   a   Portu- 
guese battalion,  and  afterwards  by  the  1st 
battalion  of  detachments  belonging  to  bri- 
gadier-general R.  Stewart's  brigade. 

"  Lieutenant-general  Paget  was  unfortu- 
nately wounded  soon  after  the  attack  com- 
menced, when  the  command  of  these  gal 
lant  troops  devolved  upon  major-genera 
Hill.  Although  the  French  made  repeated 
attacks  upon  them,  they  made  no  i'mprcs 
sion;  and  at  last,  major-general  Murraj 
having  appeared  on  the  enemy's  left  flan] 
on  his  march  from  Avintas,  where  he  ha 
crossed ;  and  lieutenant-general  Sherbrooke 
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who  by  this  time  had  availed  himself  of  the 
nemy's  weakness  in  the  town  of  Oporto, 
nd  had  crossed  the  Douro  at  the  ferry  be- 
ween  the  towns  of  Villa  Nova  and  Oporto, 
.aving  appeared  upon  their  right  with  the 
irigade  of  guards  and  the  29th  regiment ; 
be  whole  retired  in  the  utmost  confusion 
owards  Araarante,  leaving  behind  them  five 
lieces  of  cannon,  eight  ammunition  tum- 
irils,  and  many  prisoners.  The  enemy's 
oss,  in  killed  and  wounded,  in  this  action 
as  been  very  large,  and  they  have  left 
ehind  them,  in  Oporto,  700  sick  and 
wounded.  Brigadier-general  the  honourable 

Stewart  then  directed  a  charge  by  a 
quadron  of  the  14th  dragoons,  under  the 
ommand  of  major  Hervey,  who  made  a 
uccessful  attack  on  the  enemy's  rear  guard, 
n  the  different  actions  with  the  enemy,  of 
which  I  have  above  given  your  lordship  an 
account,  we  have  lost  some,  and  the  imme- 
liate  services  of  other  valuable  officers  and 
oldiers.  In  lieutenant-general  Paget,  among 
he  latter,  I  have  lost  the  assistance  of  a 
riend,  who  had  been  most  useful  to  me  in 
;he  few  days  which  had  elapsed  since  he  had 
oined  the  army.  He  had  rendered  a  most 
mportant  service  at  the  moment  he  received 
lis  wound,  in  taking  up  the  position  which 
;he  troops  afterwards  maintained,  and  in 
rearing  the  first  brunt  of  the  enemy's  at- 
tack. Major  Hervey  also  distinguished 
siimself  at  the  moment  he  received  his 
wound  in  the  charge  of  the  cavalry  on  this 
day. 

"  I  cannot  say  too  much  in  favour  of  the 
officers  and  troops.  They  have,  marched,  in 
four  days,  over  eighty  miles  of  most  diffi- 
cult country,  have  gained  many  important 
positions,  and  have  engaged  and  defeated 
three  different  bodies  of  the  enemy's  troops. 
I  beg  particularly  to  draw  your  lordship's 
attention  to  the  conduct  of  lieutenant-gene- 
ral Paget,  major-general  Murray,  major- 
general  Hill,  lieutenant-general  Sherbrooke, 
brigadier-general  the  honourable  C.  Stewart ; 
lieutenant-colonel  De  Lancey,  deputy-quar- 
termaster-general, and  captain  Mellish,  as- 
sistant-adjutant-general, for  the  assistance 
they  respectively  rendered  general  the  ho- 
nourable C.  Stewart  in  the  charge  of  the 
cavalry  this  day  and  on  the  llth;  major 
Colin  Campbell,  assistant-adjutant-general 
for  the  assistance  he  rendered  major-genera: 
Hill  in  the  defence  of  his  post;  and  briga- 
dier-general the  honourable  C.  Stewart  in 
the  charge  of  the  cavalry  this  day:  anc 
brigade-major  Fordyce,  captain  Currie,  anc 
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captain   Hill,   for  the  assistance  they  ren- 
dered general  Hill. 

"  I  have  also  to  request  your  lordship's 
attention  to  the  conduct  of  the  riflemen  and 
of  the  flank  companies  of  the  29th,  43rd, 
and  52nd  regiments,  under  the  command  of 
major  Way,  of  the  29th;  that  of  the  16th 
Portuguese  regiment,  commanded  by  colonel 
Machado,  of  which  lieutenant-colonel  Doyle 
is  lieutenant- colonel;  that  of  the  brigade 
of  the  king's  German  legion,  under  the 
command  of  brigadier-general  Langwerth ; 
and  that  of  the  two  squadrons  of  the  16th 
and  20th  light  dragroons,  under  the  com- 
mand of  major  Blake,  of  the  20th,  in  the 
action  of  the  llth  :  and  the  conduct  of  the 
Buffs,  commanded  by  lieutenant-colonel 
Drutnmond;  the  48th,  commanded  by  colo- 
nel Duckworth;  the  66th,  commanded  by 
major  Murray,  who  was  wounded ;  and  of 
the  squadron  of  the  14th  dragoons,  under 
the  command  of  major  Hervey,  in  the  ac- 
tion of  this  day.  I  have  received  the  great- 
est assistance  from  the  adjutant-general,  and 
quartermaster-general,  colonel  Murray,  and 
from  all  the  officers  belonging  to  those  de- 
partments respectively  throughout  the  ser- 
vice, as  well  as  from  lieutenant-colonel  Ba- 
ihurst  and  the  officers  of  my  personal  staff'; 
and  I  have  every  reason  to  be  satisfied  with 
the  artillery  and  officers  of  engineers.  I 
send  this  despatch  by  captain  Stanhope, 
whom  I  beg  to  recommend  to  your  lord- 
ship's protection :  his  brother,  the  honour- 
able major  Stanhope,  was  unfortunately 
wounded  by  a  sabre  whilst  leading  a  charge 
of  the  16th  light  dragoons  on  the  10th 
instant." 

To  his  Grace  the  Duke  of  Richmond. 

"  Oporto,  22nd  May,  1809. 

"  My  dear  duke— I  have  just  returned 
from  the  most  active  and  severe  service. 
I  have  been  in  the  pursuit,  or  rather  chase, 
of  Soult  out  of  Portugal.  We  should  have 
taken  him  if  Silveira  had  been  one  or  two 
hours  earlier  at  the  bridge  of  Mortagoa,  or 
if  the  captain  of  militia  of  this  province  had 
allowed  the  peasants,  as  they  wished,  to  de- 
stroy it.  We  should  have  taken  his  rear- 
guard on  the  16th  if  we  had  had  a  quarter 
of  an.  hour's  more  daylight,  but,  in  the  dark, 
our  light  infantry  pursued  by  the  road  to 
Ruivaes  instead  of  that  by  Mortagoa.  But, 
as  it  is,  I  think  the  chase  out  of  Portugal  is 
a  pendant  for  the  retreat  to  Corunna.  It 
answers  completely  in  this  --veather.  It  has 
rained  in  torrents  since  the  12th. 

VOL,   II.  3  B 


Official  despatch  relative  to  the  battle  of 
Talavera,  dated,  Talavera  de  la  Eeyna,  29th 
July,  1809,  addressed  to  viscount  Castle- 
reagh,  secretary  of  state. 

"  My  lord — General  Cuesta  followed  the 
enemy's  march  with  his  army  from  the  Al- 
berche,  on  the  morning  of  the  24th,  as  far 
as  Sta.  Olalla,  and  pushed  forward  his  ad- 
vanced guard  as  far  as  Torrijos.  For  the 
reasons  stated  to  your  lordship  in  my  des- 
patch of  the  21th,  I  moved  only  two  divi- 
sions of  infantry  and  a  brigade  of  cavalry 
across  the  Alberche  to  Cazalegas,  under  the 
command  of  lieutenant-general  Sherbrooke, 
with  a  view  to  keep  up  the  communication 
between  general  Cuesta  and  myself,  and  with 
sir  Robert  Wilson's  corps  at  Escalona. 

"  It  appears  that  general  Venegas  had  not 
carried  into  execution  that  part  of  the  plan 
of  operations  which  related  to  his  corps,  and 
that  he  was  still  at  Daymiel,  in  La  Mancha; 
and  the  enemy,  in  the  course  of  the  21th, 
25th,  and  26th,  collected  all  his  forces  in, 
that  part  of  Spain,  between  Torrijos  and 
Toledo,  leaving  but  a  small  corps  of  2,000 
men  in  that  place.  The  united  army  thus 
consisted  of  the  corps  of  marshal  Victor,  of 
that  of  general  Sebastiani,  and  of  7,000  or 
8,000  men,  the  guards  of  Joseph  Buonaparte, 
and  the  garrison  of  Madrid :  and  it  was 
commanded  by  Joseph  Buonaparte,  aided 
by  marshals  Jourdan  and  Victor,  and  by 
general  Sebastiani.  On  the  26th,  general 
Cuesta's  advanced  guard  was  attacked  near 
Torrijos  and  obliged  to  fall  back ;  and  the 
general  retired  with  his  army  on  that  day 
to  the  left  bank  of  the  Alberche,  general 
Sherbrooke  continuing  at  Cazalegas,  and  the 
enemy  at  Sta.  Olalla.  It  was  then  obvious 
that  the  enemy  intended  to  try  the  result  of 
a  general  action,  for  which  the  best  position 
appeared  to  be  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Talavera ;  and  general  Cuesta  having  con- 
sented to  take  up  this  position  on  the  morning 
of  the  27th,  I  ordered  general  Sherbrooke 
to  retire  with  his  corps  to  its  station  in  the 
line,  leaving  general  Mackenzie  with  a  divi- 
sion of  infantry  and  a  brigade  of  cavalry  as 
.an  advanced  post  in  the  wood,  on  the  right  of 
the  Alberche,  which  covered  our  left  flank. 

"  The  position  taken  up  by  the  troops  at 
Talavera  extended  rather  more  than  two 
miles :  the  ground  was  open  upon  the  left, 
where  the  British  army  was  stationed,  and 
it  was  commanded  by  a  height,  on  which 
was  placed  en  Echelon,  as  the  second  line,  a 
division  of  infantry  under  the  orders  of 
major-general  Hill.  There  was  a  valley 
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between  the  height  and  a  range  of  moun- 
tains still  farther  upon  the  left,  which  valley 
was  not  at  first  occupied,  as  it  was  com- 
manded by  the  height  before  mentioned; 
and  the  range  of  mountains  appeared  too 
distant  to  have  any  influence  on  the  ex- 
pected action.  The  right,  consisting  of 
Spanish  troops,  extended  immediately  in 
front  of  the  town  of  Talavera,  down  to  the 
Tagus.  This  part  of  the  ground  was  covered 
by  olive-trees,  and  much  intersected  by  banks 
and  ditches.  The  high  road  leading  from 
the  bridge  over  the  Alberche  was  defended 
by  a  heavy  battery  in  front  of  a  church, 
which  was  occupied  by  Spanish  infantry. 
All  the  avenues  of  the  town  were  defended  in 
a  similar  manner.  The  town  was  occupied, 
and  the  remainder  of  the  Spanish  infantry 
was  formed  in  two  lines  behind  the  banks  on 
the  road  which  led  from  the  town,  and  from 
the  right  to  the  left  of  our  position. 

"  In  the  centre,  between  the  two  armies, 
there  was  a  commanding  spot  of  ground,  on 
which  we  had  commenced  to  construct  a 
redoubt,  with  some  open  ground  in  its  rear. 
Brigadier-general  Alex.  Campbell  was  posted 
at  this  spot  with  a  division  of  infantry,  sup- 
ported in  his  rear  by  general  Cotton's 
brigade  of  dragoons  and  some  Spanish 
cavalry.  At  about  two  o'clock  on  the  27th, 
the  enemy  appeared  in  strength  on  the  left 
bank  of  the  Alberche,  and  manifested  an 
intention  to  attack  general  Mackenzie's  divi- 
sion. The  attack  was  made  before  they  could 
be  withdrawn ;  but  the  troops,  consisting 
of  general  Mackenzie's  and  colonel  Donkin's 
brigades,  and  general  Anson's  brigade  of 
cavalry,  and  supported  by  general  Payne 
with  the  other  four  regiments  of  cavalry  in 
the  plain  between  Talavera  and  the  wood, 
withdrew  in  good  order,  but  with  some  loss, 
particularly  by  the  second  battalion  of  the 
87th  regiment,  and  the  second  battalion  of 
the  31st  regiment,  in  the  wood.  Upon  this 
occasion,  the  steadiness  and  discipline  of  the 
45th  regiment,  and  the  fifth  battalion  of  the 
60th  regiment,  were  conspicuous,  and  I  had 
particular  reason  for  being  satisfied  with  the 
manner  in  which  major-general  Mackenzie 
withdrew  his  advanced  guard. 

"  As  the  day  advanced,  the  enemy  ap- 
peared in  larger  numbers  on  the  right  of  the 
Alberche,  and  it  was  obvious  that  he  was 
advancing  to  a  general  attack  upon  the 
combined  armies.  General  Mackenzie  con- 
tinued to  fall  back  gradually  upon  the  left 
of  the  position  of  the  combined  armies 
where  he  was  placed  in  the  second  line,  in 
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the  rear  of  the  guards,  colonel  Donkin  being 
placed  in  the  same  situation  farther  upon 
the  left,  in  the  rear  of  the  king's  German 
legion.  The  enemy  immediately  commenced 
lis  attack,  in  the  dusk  of  the  evening,  by  a 
lannonade  upon  the  left  of  our  position,  and 
3y  an  attempt  with  his  cavalry  to  overthrow 
;he  Spanish  infantry,  posted,  as  I  have  be- 
fore  stated,    on   the    right.     This   attempt 
entirely   failed.      Early   in   the    night,    he 
pushed  a  division  along  the  valley  on  the 
left  of  the  height  occupied,  by  general  Hill, 
of  which  he  gained  a  momentary  possession  ; 
but  major-general  Hill  attacked  it  instantly 
with  the  bayonet,   and   regained  it.     This 
attack  was  repeated  in  the  night,  -but  failed ; 
and,  again,  at  daylight,  on  the  morning  of 
the  28th,  by  two  divisions  of  infantry,  and 
was  repulsed  by  major-general  Hill.   Major- 
general  Hill  has  reported  to  me,  in  a  par- 
ticular manner,   the    conduct  of  the   29th 
regiment,  and  of  the  first  battalion  of  the 
48th  regiment,  in  these  different  affairs,  as 
well  as  those  of  major-general  Tilson  and 
brigadier-general    R.    Stewart.      We    lost 
many  brave  officers  and  soldiers  in  the  de- 
fence of  this  important  point  in  our  position ; 
among  others,  I  cannot  avoid   mentioning 
brigade-major  Fordyce   and   brigade-major 
Gardner ;  and  major-general  Hill  was  himself 
wounded,  but  I  am  happy  to  say  but  slightly. 
"  The  defeat  of  this  attempt  was  followed 
about  noon  by  a  general  attack  with  the 
enemy's  entire  force  upon  the  whole  of  that 
part  of  the  position  occupied  by  the  British 
army.     In  consequence  of  the  repeated  at- 
tempts  upon  the  height  upon  our  left,  by  the  > 
valley,  I  had  placed  two  brigades  of  British  I 
cavalry  in  that  valley,  supported  in  the  rear  | 
by  the  duke  de  Alburquerque's  division  of 
Spanish  cavalry.     The  enemy  then  placed 
their  light  infantry  in  the  range  of  mountains 
on  the  left  of  the  valley,  which  were  opposed 
by  a  division   of  Spanish   infantry,  under 
lieutenant-general  Bassecourt.    The  general 
attack    began    by    the    march   of    several 
columns  of  infantry  into   the  valley,  with 
a  view  to   attack  the   height   occupied  by 
major-general  Hill.      These  columns   were 
immediately   charged   by   the    1st  German 
hussars    and   23rd    light   dragoons,    under 
brigadier-general  Anson,  directed  by  lieu- 
tenant-general   Payne,    and   supported    by 
brigadier-general  Fane's  brigade  of  heavy 
cavalry;    and  although  the  23rd  dragoons 
suffered  considerable  loss,  the  charge   had 
the  effect  of  preventing  the   execution   of 
that  part  of  the  enemy's  plan. 
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"  At  the  same  time  he  directed  an  attack 
upon  brigadier-general  Alex.  Campbell's 
position  in  the  centre  of  the  combined 
armies,  and  on  the  right  of  the  British. 
This  attack  was  most  successfully  repulsed 
by  brigadier-general  Campbell,  supported 
by  the  king's  regiment  of  Spanish  cavalry 
and  two  battalions  of  Spanish  infantry, 
and  brigadier-general  Campbell  took  the 
enemy's  cannon.  The  brigadier-general 
mentions  particularly  the  conduct  of  the 
97th,  the  second  battalion  of  the  7th,  and  of 
the  second  battalion  of  the  53rd  regiments; 
and  I  was  highly  satisfied  with  the  manner 
in  which  this  part  of  the  position  was  de- 
feuded. 

"  An  attack  was  also  made  at  the  same 
time  upon  lieutenant-general  Sherbrooke's 
division,  which  was  in  the  left  and  centre  of 
the  first  line  of  the  British  army.  This  attack 
was  gallantly  repulsed  by  a  charge  with  bayo- 
nets by  the  whole  division ;  but  the  brigade 
of  guards,  which  were  on  the  right,  having 
advanced  too  far,  they  were  exposed  on 
their  left  flank  to  the  fire  of  the  enemy's 
batteries,  and  of  their  retiring  columns,  and 
the  division  was  obliged  to  retire  towards 
the  original  position,  under  cover  of  the 
second  line  of  general  Cotton's  brigade  of 
cavalry,  which  I  moved  from  the  centre,  and 
of  the  first  battalion  of  the  48th  regiment. 
I  had  moved  this  last  regiment  from  its 
position  on  the  height  as  soon  as  I  observed 
the  advance  of  the  guards,  and  it  was  formed 
in  the  plain,  and  advanced  upon  the  enemy, 
and  covered  the  formation  of  lieutenant- 
general  Sherbrooke's  division.  Shortly 
after  the  repulse  of  this  general  attack,  in 
which  apparently  all  the  enemy's  troops 
were  employed,  he  commenced  his  retreat 
across  the  Alberche,  which  was  conducted 
in  the  most  regular  order,  and  was  effected 
during  the  night,  leaving  in  our  hands 
twenty  pieces  of  cannon,  ammunition,  tum- 
brils, and  some  prisoners. 

"  Your  lordship  will  observe,  by  the  en- 
closed return,  the  great  loss  which  we  have 
sustained  of  valuable  officers  and  soldiers  in 
this  long  and  hard-fought  action  with  more 
than  double  our  numbers.  That  of  the 
enemy  has  been  much  greater.  I  have 
been  informed  that  entire  brigades  of  in- 
fantry have  been  destroyed ;  and  indeed 
the  battalions  which  retreated  were  much 
reduced  in  numbers.  I  have  particularly  to 
lament  the  loss  of  major-general  Mackenzie, 
who  had  distinguished  himself  on  the  27th 
— of  brigadier-general  Langwerth,  of  the 


king's  German  legion,  and  of  brigade- 
major  Beckett,  of  the  guards.  Your  lord- 
ship will  observe  that  the  attacks  of  the 
enemy  were  principally,  if  not  entirely, 
directed  against  the  British  troops.  The 
Spanish  commander-in-chief,  his  officers  and 
troops  manifested  every  disposition  to  render 
us  assistance,  and  those  of  them  who  were 
engaged  did  their  duty'.;  but  the  ground  which 
they  occupied  was  so  important,  and  its 
front  at  the  same  time  so  difficult,  that  I 
did  not  think  it  proper  to  urge  them  to 
make  any  movement  on  the  left  of  the 
enemy  while  he  was  engaged  with  us. 

"  I  have  reason  to  be  satisfied  with  the 
conduct  of  all  the  officers  and  troops.  I  am 
much  indebted  to  lieutenant-general  Sher- 
brooke  for  the  assistance  I  received  from 
him,  and  for  the  manner  in  which  he  led  on 
his  division  to  the  charge  with  bayonets  ;  to 
lieutenant-general  Payne  and  the  cavalry, 
particularly  brigadier- general  Anson's  bri- 
gade; to  major-generals  Hill  and  Tilson, 
brigadier-generals  Alex.  Campbell,  R.  Stew- 
art, and  Cameron,  and  to  the  divisions  and 
brigades  of  infantry  under  their  command 
respectively ;  particularly  to  the  29th  regi- 
ment, commanded  by  colonel  White ;  to  the 
first  battalion  of  the  48th,  commanded  by 
colonel  Donellan;  afterwards  when  that 
officer  was  wounded,  by  major  Middlemore ; 
to  the  second  battalion  of  the  7th,  com- 
manded by  lieutenant-colonel  sir  W.  Myers ; 
to  the  second  battalion  of  the  53rd,  com- 
manded by  lieutenant-colonel  Bingham ;  to 
the  97th,  commanded  by  colonel  Lyon ;  to 
the  first  battalion  of  detachments,  com- 
manded by  lieutenant-colonel  Bunbury ;  to 
the  second  battalion  of  the  30th,  commanded 
by- major  Watson;  to  the  45th,  commanded 
by  lieutenant-colonel  Guard;  and  to  the 
fifth  battalion  of  the  60th,  commanded  by 
major  Davy. 

"  The  advance  of  the  brigade  of  guards 
was  most  gallantly  conducted  by  brigadier- 
general  H.  Campbell;  and  when  necessary, 
that  brigade  retired  and  formed  again  in  the 
best  order.  The  artillery,  under  brigadier- 
general  Howorth,  was  also  throughout  these 
days  of  the  greatest  service ;  and  1  had  every 
reason  to  be  satisfied  with  the  assistance  I 
received  from  the  chief  engineer,  lieuten- 
ant-colonel Fletcher;  the  adjutant-general, 
brigadier-general  the  honourable  C.  Stewart; 
the  quarter-master-general,  colonel  Murray ; 
and  the  officers  of  those  departments  re- 
spectively; and  from  lieutenant-colonel 
Bathurst  and  the  officers  of  my  personal 
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staff.  I  also  received  much  assistance  from 
colonel  O'Lawlor,  of  the  Spanish  service, 
and  from  brigadier-general  Wittingham, 
who  was  wounded  in  bringing  up  the  two 
Spanish  battalions  to  the  assistance  of  bri- 
gadier-general Alex.  Campbell." 

MEMORANDUM    ON  THE    BATTLE  OF  TALAVERA. 

"  THE  position  was  well  calculated  for  the 
troops  which  were  to  occupy  it.  The  ground 
in  front  of  the  British  array  was  open,  that 
in  front  of  the  Spanish  army  covered  with 
olive-trees,  intersected  by  roads,  ditches,  &c, 
The  Spanish  infantry  was  posted  behind  the 
hank  of  the  road  leading  from  Talavera  to 
the  left  of  the  position.     The  German  legion 
were  on  the  left  of  the  position  in  the  front 
line.      I    had   intended    this   part   for   the 
guards;    but  I  was  unfortunately  out,  em- 
ployed in  bringing  on  general  Mackenzie's 
advanced  guard  when  the  troops  took  up 
their  ground.     The  5th  and  7th  battalions 
of  the  legion  did  not  stand  their  ground  on 
the  evening,  and  in  the  beginning  of  the 
night  of  the  27th,  which  was  the  cause  of 
the  momentary  loss  of  the  height  in  the 
second   line.      General   Sherbrooke   moved 
his  division,  which  was  on  the  left  of  the 
first  line,  to  support  general  Hill's  attack 
in  order  to  regain  the  height;  and  it  was 
difficult  to  resume  in  the  night  the  exact 
position  which  had  been  first  marked  out; 
and,  in  fact,  on  account  of  these  circum- 
stances, we  had  not  that  precise  position  till 
after  the  enemy's  attack  upon  the  height  at 
daylight  in  the  morning  had  been  repulsed. 
"  The  advance  of  the  guards,  to  the  ex- 
tent to    which  it  was    carried,  was   nearly 
fatal   to  us,   and   the  battle   was  certainly 
saved  by  the  advance,  position  and  steady 
conduct  of  the  48th  regiment,  upon  which 
general  Sherbrooke's  division  formed  again. 
The  ground  in  front  of  the.  Spanish  troops 
would    not   have  been  unfavourable  to  an 
attack  upon  the  enemy's  flank,  while  they 
were  engaged  with  us,  as  there  were  broad 
roads  leading  from  Talavera  and  different 
points  of  their  position,  in  a  direct  line  to 
the  front,  as  well  as  diagonally  to  the  left. 
But  the  Spanish  troops  are  not  in  a  sufficient 
state  of  discipline  to  attempt  a  manoeuvre 
in  olive-grounds,  &c.,  and  if  they  had  got 
into  confusion  all  would  have  been  lost. 
"  ARTHUR  WELLESLEY." 


Official  despatch  relative  to  the  battle  of 
Busaco,    dated  Coimbra,   30th    September, 
1810,  addressed  to  the  earl  of  Liverpool. 
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"  My  lord — While   the  enemy    was   ad- 
vancing from  Celorico  and  Trancoso  upon 
Viseu,  the  different  divisions  of  militia  and 
ordenanza  were  employed  upon  their  flanks 
and  rear;  and  colonel  Trant  with  his  divi- 
sion   attacked   the    escort  of    the   military 
chest  and  reserve  artillery  near  Tojal,   on 
the  20th  instant.     He  took  two  officers  and 
eighty  prisoners,  but  the  enemy  collected  a 
force  from  the  front  and  rear,  which  obliged 
him  to  retire  again  towards  the  Douro.     I 
understand   that  the  enemy's    communica- 
tion   is    completely   cut   off,    and    he   pos- 
sesses   only    the    ground    upon    which    his 
army    stands.      My   despatch  of  the  20th 
instant  will  have  informed  you  of  the  mea- 
sures which  I  had  adopted,  and  which  were 
in  progress  to  collect  the  army  in  this  neigh- 
bourhood, and,   if  possible,  to  prevent  the 
enemy    from    obtaining   possession   of    this 
town.     On  the  21st,  the  enemy's  advanced 
guard  pushed  on  to  Sta.  Combadao,  at  the 
junction  of   the  rivers  Criz  and  Dao,  and 
brigadier-general    Pack    retired   across   the 
former  and  joined  brigadier-general  Crau- 
furd    at    Mortagoa,    having   destroyed    the 
bridges  over  these  two  rivers.     The  enemy's 
advanced  guard   crossed   the   Criz,   having 
repaired  the  bridge  on  the  23rd,  and  the 
whole  of  the  6th  corps  was  collected  on  the 
other  side  of  the  river.     I,  therefore,  with- 
drew the  cavalry  through  the  Serra  de  Bu- 
saco, with  the  exception  of  three  squadrons, 
as  the  ground  was  unfavourable  for  the  oper- 
ation of  that  arm. 

"On  the  25th,  the  whole  of  the  6th 
and  the  2nd  corps  crossed  the  Criz  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Sta.  Combadao ;  and 
brigadier-general  Pack's  brigade  and  briga- 
dier-general Craufurd's  division  retired  to 
the  position  which  I  had  fixed  upon  for 
the  army  on  the  top  of  the  Serra  de  Busaco. 
These  troops  were  followed  in  this  movement 
by  the  whole  of  the  corps  of  Ney  and  Reg- 
nier  (the  6th  and  the  2nd) ;  but  it  was  con- 
ducted by  brigadier-general  Craufurd  with 
great  regularity,  and  the  troops  took  their 
position  without  sustaining  any  loss  of  im- 
portance. The  4th  Portuguese  ca9adores, 
which  had  retired  on  the  right  of  the  other 
troops,  and  the  piquets  of  the  third  divi- 
sion of  infantry,  which  were  posted  at  St. 
Antonio  de  Cantaro,  under  major  Smyth,  of 
the  45th  regiment,  were  engaged  with  the 
advance  of  Regnier's  corps  in  the  afternoon, 
and  the  former  showed  that  steadiness  and 
gallantry  which  others  of  the  Portuguese 
troops  have  since  manifested. 
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"  The  Serra  de  Busaco  is  a  high  ridge 
•which  extends  from  the  Mondego,  in  a  nor- 
therly direction  about  eight  miles.  At  the 
highest  point  of  the  ridge,  about  two  miles 
from  its  termination,  is  the  convent  and 
garden  of  Busaco.  The  Serra  de  Busaco 
is  connected  by  a  mountainous  tract  of 
country  with  the  Serra  de  Caramula,  which 
extends  in  a  north-easterly  direction  beyond 
Viseu,  and  separates  the  valley  of  the  Mon- 
dego from  the  valley  of  the  Douro.  On 
the  left  of  the  Mondego,  nearly  in  a  line 
with  the  Serra  de  Busaco,  is  another  ridge 
of  the  same  description,  called  the  Serra 
da  Murcella,  covered  by  the  river  Alva, 
and  connected  by  other  mountainous  parts 
with  the  Serra  d'Estrella.  All  the  roads 
to  Coimbra  from  the  eastward  lead  over 
the  one  or  the  other  of  these  Serras. 
They  are  very  difficult  for  the  passage  of  an 
army,  the  approach  to  the  top  of  the  ridge 
on  both  sides  being  mountainous.  As  the 
enemy's  whole  army  was  on  the  right  of 
the  Mondego,  and  it  was  evident  that  he 
intended  to  force  our  position,  lieutenant- 
general  Hill  crossed  that  river  by  a  short 
movement  to  his  left,  on  the  morning  of  the 
26th,  leaving  colonel  Le  Cor,  with  his  bri- 
gade, on  the  Serra  da  Murcella,  to  cover 
the  right  of  the  army,  and  brigadier-general 
Fane,  with  his  division  of  Portuguese  cavalry 
and  the  13th  light  dragoons,  in  front  of  the 
Alva,  to  observe  and  check  the  movements 
of  the  enemy's  cavalry  on  the  Mondego. 
With  this  exception,  the  whole  army  was 
collected  upon  the  Serra  de  Busaco,  with 
the  British  cavalry  observing  the  plain  in 
the  rear  of  its  left,  and  the  road  leading 
from  Mortagoa  to  Oporto,  through  the 
mountainous  tract  which  connects  the  Serra 
de  Busaco  with  the  Serra  de  Caramula. 

"  The  8th  corps  joined  the  enemy  in  our 
front  on  the  26th,  but  he  did  not  make 
any  serious  attack  on  that  day.  The  light 
troops  on  both  sides  were  engaged  through- 
out the  line.  At  six  in  the  morning  of  the 
27th,  the  enemy  made  two  desperate  attacks 
upon  our  position,  the  one  on  the  right,  the 
other  on  the  left  of  the  highest  part  of  the 
Serra.  The  attack  upon  the  right  was  made 
by  two  divisions  of  the  2nd  corps,  on  that 
part  of  the  Serra  occupied  by  the  3rd  divi- 
sion of  infantry.  One  division  of  French 
infantry  arrived  at  the  top  of  the  ridge, 
where  it  was  attacked  in  the  most  gallant 
mariner  by  the  88th  regiment,  under  the 
command  of  lieutenant-colonel  Wallace,  the 
45th,  under  the  command  of  lieutenant- 


colonel  the  honourable  R.  Meade,  and  by 
the  8th  Portuguese  regiment,  under  the 
command  of  lieutenant-colonel  Douglas, 
directed  by  major-general  Picton.  These 
three  corps  advanced  with  the  bayonet,  and 
drove  the  enemy's  division  from  the  advan- 
tageous ground  which  they  had  obtained. 
The  other  division  of  the  2nd  corps  at- 
tacked farther  on  the  right,  by  the  road 
leading  by  St.  Antonio  de  Cantaro,  also 
in  front  of  major-general  Picton's  division. 
These  were  repulsed  before  they  could  reach 
the  top  of  the  ridge,  by  the  74th,  under  the 
command  of  lieutenant-colonel  the  honour- 
able R.  Trench,  and  the  brigade  of  Portu- 
guese infantry  of  the  9th  and  21st  regi- 
ments, under  the  command  of  colonel 
Champelmond,  directed  by  colonel  Mac- 
kinnon.  Major-general  Leith  also  moved 
to  his  left  to  the  support  of  major-general 
Picton,  and  aided  in  the  defeat  of  the 
enemy  by  the  third  battalion  of  Royals, 
the  first  battalion  of  the  9th,  and  the 
second  battalion  of  the  38th  regiments. 
In  these  attacks  major-generals  Leith  and 
Picton,  colonels  Mackinnon  and  Champel- 
mond, of  the  Portuguese  service,  who  was 
wounded,  lieutenant-colonel  Wallace,  lieu- 
tenant-colonel the  honourable  R.  Meade, 
lieutenant-colonel  Sutton,  of  the  9th  Por- 
tuguese, major  Smyth,  of  the  45th,  who  was 
afterwards  killed, lieutenant-colonel  Douglas, 
and  major  Birmingham,  of  the  8th  Portu- 
guese regiment,  distinguished  themselves. 

"  Major-general  Picton  reports  the  good 
conduct  of  the  9th  and  21st  Portuguese 
regiments,  commanded  by  colonel  Sutton 
and  lieutenant-colonel  A.  Bacellar,  and  of 
the  Portuguese  artillery,  under  the  com- 
mand of  major  Arentschildt.  I  have  also 
to  mention,  in  a  particular  manner,  the 
conduct  of  captain  Dansey,  of  the  88th. 
Major-general  Leith  reports  the  good  con- 
duet  of  the  royals,  first  battalion,  the  9th, 
and  2nd  battalion  of  the  38th  regiments; 
and  I  beg  to  assure  your  lordship  that  I 
have  never  witnessed  a  more  gallant  attack 
than  that  made  by  the  88th,  45th,  and  8th 
Portuguese  regiments,  on  the  enemy's  divi- 
sion which  had  reached  the  ridge  of  the  Serra. 

"  On  the  left,  the  enemy  attacked  with 
three  divisions  of  infantry  of  the  6th  corps, 
on  the  part  of  the  Serra  occupied  by  the 
light  division  of  infantry  commanded  by 
brigadier -general  Craufurd,  and  by  the 
brigade  of  Portuguese  infantry  commanded 
by  brigadier-general  Pack.  One  division 
of  infantry  only  made  any  progress  to  the 
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top  of  the  hill,  and  they  were  immediately 
charged  with  the  bayonet  by  brigadier- 
general  Craufurd,  with  the  43rd,  52nd,  and 
95th,  and  the  3rd  Portuguese  ca^adores,  and 
driven  down  with  immense  loss.  Brigadier- 
general  Colman's  brigade  of  Portuguese  in- 
fantry, which  was  in  reserve,  was  moved  up 
to  the  right  of  brigadier-general  Craufurd's 
division,  and  a  battalion  of  the  19th  Por- 
tuguese regiment,  under  the  command  of 
lieutenant-colonel  MacBean,  made  a  gallant 
and  successful  charge  upon  a  body  of  ano- 
ther division  of  the  enemy,  which  was 
endeavouring  to  penetrate  in  that  quarter. 
In  this  attack,  brigadier-general  Craufurd, 
lieutenant-colonels  Beckwith,  of  the  95th, 
and  Barclay,  of  the  52nd,  and  the  com- 
manding officers  of  the  regiments,  distin- 
tinguished  themselves. 

"  Besides  these  attacks,  the  light  troops 
of  the  two  armies  were  engaged  throughout 
the  27th;  and  the  4th  Portuguese  ca9a- 
dores,  and  the  1st  and  15th  regiments, 
directed  by  brigadier-general  Pack,  and  com- 
manded by  lieutenant-colonel  Hill,  lieute- 
nant-colonel Luis  do  Rego,  and  major  Arm- 
strong, showed  great  steadiness  and  gal- 
Iantr3r.  The  loss  sustained  by  the  enemy 
in  his  attack  of  the  27th,  has  been  enor- 
mous. I  understand  that  the  generals  of 
division,  Merle,  Loison,  and  Maucune,  are 
wounded,  and  general  Simon  was  taken  pri- 
soner by  the  52nd  regiment;  and  three 
colonels,  —  officers,  and  250  men.  The 
enemy  left  2,000  killed  upon  the  field  of 
battle,  and  I  understand,  from  the  prisoners 
a«d  deserters,  that  the  loss  in  wounded  is 
immense.  The  enemy  did  not  renew  his 
attack,  excepting  by  the  fire  of  his  light 
troops  on  the  28th ;  but  he  moved  a  large 
body  of  infantry  and  cavalry  from  the  left 
of  his  centre  to  the  rear,  whence  I  saw 
his  cavalry  in  march  on  the  road  from 
Mortagoa,  over  the  mountains  towards 
Oporto. 

"  Having  thought  it  probable  that  he 
would  endeavour  to  turn  our  left  by  that 
road,  I  had  directed  colonel  Trant,  with 
his  division  of  militia,  to  march  to  Sardao, 
with  the  intention  that  he  should  occupy 
the  mountains,  but  unfortunately  he  was 
sent  round  by  Oporto,  by  the  general  officer 
commanding  in  the  north,  in  consequence 
of  a  small  detachment  of  the  enemy  being 
in  possession  of  S.  Pedro  do  Sul ;  and,  not- 
withstanding the  efforts  which  he  made  to 
arrive  in  time,  he  did  not  reach  Sardao  till 
the  28th  at  night,  after  the  enemy  were  in 
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possession  of  the  ground.  As  it  was  pro- 
bable that,  in  the  course  of  the  night  of 
the  28th,  the  enemy  would  throw  the  whole 
of  his  army  upon  the  road,  by  which  he 
could  avoid  the  Serra  de  Busaco  and  reach 
Coimbra  by  the  high  road  of  Oporto,  and 
thus  the  army  would  have  been  exposed  to 
be  cut  off  from  that  town  or  to  a  general 
action  on  less  favourable  ground,  and  as  I 
had  reinforcements  in  my  rear,  I  was  in- 
duced to  withdraw  from  the  Serra  de  Bu- 
saco. The  enemy  did  break  up  in  the 
mountains  at  eleven  at  night  of  the  28th, 
and  he  made  the  march  I  expected.  His 
advanced  guard  was  at  Avelans,  on  the  road 
from  Oporto  to  Coimbra,  yesterday,  and  the 
whole  army  was  seen  in  inarch  through  the 
mountains.  That  under  my  command,  how- 
ever, was  already  in  the  low  country,  between 
the  Serra  de  Busaco  and  the  sea;  and  the 
whole  of  it,  with  the  exception  of  the  ad- 
vanced guard,  is  this  day  on  the  left  of  the 
Mondego. 

"  Although,  from  the  unfortunate  circum- 
stance of  the  delay  of  colonel  Trant's  arrival 
at  Sardao,  I  am  apprehensive  that  I  shall 
not  succeed  in  effecting  the  object  I  had  in 
view  in  passing  the  Mondego — and  in  occu- 
pying the  Serra  de  Busaco,  I  do  not  repent 
my  having  done  so.  This  movement  has 
afforded  me  a  favourable  opportunity  of 
showing  the  enemy  the  description  of  troops 
of  which  this  army  is  composed;  it  has 
brought  the  Portuguese  levies  into  action 
with  the  enemy  for  the  first  time  in  an 
advantageous  situation;  and  they  have 
proved  that  the  trouble  which  has  been 
taken  with  them  has  not  been  thrown  away, 
and  that  they  are  worthy  of  contending  in 
the  same  ranks  with  British  troops  in  this 
interesting  cause,  which  they  afford  the 
best  hopes  of  saving.  Throughout  the 
contest  on  the  Serra,  and  in  all  the  previous 
marches,  and  those  which  we  have  since 
made,  the  whole  army  have  conducted  them- 
selves in  the  most  regular  manner.  Accord- 
ingly all  the  operations  have  been  carried  on 
with  ease ;  the  soldiers  have  suffered  no  pri- 
vations, have  undergone  no  unnecessary 
fatigue,  there  has  been  no  loss  of  stores, 
and  the  army  is  in  the  highest  spirits. 

"  I  have  received  throughout  the  service 
the  greatest  assistance  from  the  general  and 
staff  officers.  Lieutenant-general  sir  B. 
Spencer  has  given  the  assistance  his  ex- 
perience enables  him  to  afford  me;  and  I 
am  particularly  indebted  to  the  adjutant 
and  the  quartermaster-generals,  and  the 
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officers  of  their  departments,  and  to  lieu- 
tenant-colouel  Bathurst,  and  the  officers  of 
my  personal  staff;  to  major-general  Ho- 
worth  and  the  artillery,  and  particularly 
to  lieutenant-colonel  Fletcher,  captain  Chap- 
man, and  the  officers  of  the  royal  engineers. 
I  must  likewise  mention  Mr.  Kennedy,  and 
the  officers  of  the  commissariat,  which  de- 
partment has  been  carried  on  most  success- 
fully. I  should  not  do  justice  to  the  ser- 
vice, or  to  my  own  feelings,  if  I  did  not 
take  this  opportunity  of  drawing  your  lord- 
ship's attention  to  the  merits  of  marshal 
Beresford.  To  him  exclusively,  under  the 
Portuguese  government,  is  due  the  merit 
of  having  raised,  formed,  disciplined,  and 
equipped  the  Portuguese  army,  which  has 
now  shown  itself  capable  of  engaging  and 
defeating  the  enemy.  I  have  besides  re- 
ceived from  him  ull  the  assistance  which 
his  experience  and  abilities,  and  his  know- 
ledge of  this  country,  have  qualified  him 
to  afford  me.  The  enemy  have  made  no 
movement  in  Estremadura,  or  in  the  north- 
ern provinces,  since  I  addressed  your  lord- 
ship last." 

Official  despatch,  announcing  the  retreat 
of  marshal  Massena  from  before  the  lines  of 
Torres  Vedras,  dated  Cartaxo,  Nov.  21st, 
1810,  addressed  to  the  earl  of  Liverpool, 
secretary  of  state : — 

"  My  lord — The  enemy  retired  from  the 
position  which  they  held  for  the  last 
mouth,  with  their  right  at  Sobral,  and  their 
left  resting  upon  the  Tagus,  on  the  night  of 
the  14th  instant,  and  went  by  the  road  of 
Alenquer  towards  Alcoentre  with  their 
right,  and  Villa  Nova  with  their  left.  They 
continued  their  retreat  towards  Santarem 
on  the  following  day.  The  allied  army  broke 
up  from  their  position  on  the  morning  of 
the  15th,  and  followed  the  march  of  the 
enemy;  and  the  advanced  guard  was  at 
Alenquer,  and  the  British  cavalry  and  ad- 
vanced guard  at  Azambuja  and  Alcoentre 
on  the  16th,  and  at  this  place  on  the  17th. 
In  these  movements  they  have  made  about 
400  prisoners. 

"  Having  advanced  from  the  positions 
in  which  I  was  enabled  to  bring  the  enemy 
to  a  stand,  and  to  oblige  them  to  retire 
without  venturing  upon  any  attack,  it  is  but 
justice  to  lieutenant-colonel  Fletcher  and 
the  officers  of  the  royal  engineers,  to  draw 
your  lordship's  attention  to  the  ability  and 
diligence  with  which  they  have  executed  the 
works,  by  which  these  positions  have  been 


strengthened  to  such  a  degree  as  to  render 
any  attack  upon  that  line  occupied  by  the 
allied  army  very  doubtful,  if  not  entirely 
hopeless.  The  enemy's  army  may  be  rein- 
forced, and  they  may  again  induce  me  to 
think  it  expedient,  in  the  existing  state  of 
affairs  in  the  Peninsula,  to  resume  these 
positions ;  but  I  do  not  believe  they  have  it 
in  their  power  to  bring  such  a  force  against 
us  as  to  render  the  contest  a  matter  of 
doubt.  We  are  indebted  for  these  advan- 
tages to  lieutenant-colonel  Fletcher  and  the 
officers  of  the  royal  engineers,  among  whom 
I  must  particularly  mention  captain  Chap- 
man, who  has  given  me  great  assistance 
upon  various  occasions. 

***** 

"  Throughout  the  period  during  which  we 
occupied  those  positions,  everything  went  on 
with  the  utmost  regularity,  and  to  my  satis- 
faction, notwithstanding  that  the  force  was 
composed  of  troops  of  various  descriptions 
and  of  different  nations ;  and  I  attribute 
these  advantages  entirely  to  the  zeal  for  the 
cause  in  which  we  are  engaged,  and  the 
conciliatory  disposition  of  the  chiefs  and 
general  officers  of  the  armies  of  the  dif- 
ferent nations;  and  I  have  no  doubt  that 
the  same  cordiality  will  prevail  as  long  as  it 
may  be  expedient  that  the  armies  should 
continue  united.'J 

Official  despatch,  descriptive  of  the  battle 
of  Fuentes  d'Onoro,  dated  Villa  Fermosa, 
May  8th,  1811,  addressed  to  the  earl  of 
Liverpool,  secretary  of  state. 

"  My  lord — The  enemy's  whole  army,  con- 
sisting of  the  2nd,  6th  and  8th  corps,  and 
all  the  cavalry  which  could  be  collected  in 
Castile  and  Leon,  including  about  900  of 
the  imperial  guard,  crossed  the  Agueda  at 
Ciudad  llodrigo,  011  the  2nd  instant.  The 
battalions  of  the  ninth  corps  had  been  joined 
to  the  regiments  to  which  they  belonged  in 
the  other  three  corps ;  excepting  a  division, 
consisting  of  battalions  belonging  to  regi- 
ments in  the  corps  doing  duty  in  Anda- 
lusia ;  which  division  likewise  formed  part  of 
the  army.  As  my  object  in  maintaining  a 
position  between  the  Coa  and  the  Agueda, 
after  the  enemy  had  retired  from  the  former, 
was  to  blockade  Almeida,  which  place,  I 
had  learned  from  intercepted  letters,  and 
other  information,  was  ill  supplied  with  pro- 
visions for  its  garrison,  and  as  the  enemy 
were  infinitely  superior  to  us  in  cavalry, 
I  did  not  give  any  opposition  to  their  march, 
and  they  passed  the  Azava  on  that  evening, 
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in  the  neighbourhood  of  Espeja,  Carpio,  and 
Gallegos.  They  continued  their  march  on 
the  3rd,  in  the  morning,  towards  the  Dos 
Casas,  in  three  columns;  two  of  them,  con- 
sisting of  the  2nd  and  8th  corps,  to  the 
neighbourhood  of  Almeida  and  Fort  Con- 
ception, and  the  third  column,  consisting  of 
the  whole  of  the  cavalry,  and  the  6th  and 
that  part  of  the  9th  corps  which  had  not 
already  been  drafted  into  the  other  three. 
The  allied  army  had  been  cantoned  along 
the  river  Dos  Casas,  and  on  the  sources  of 
the  Azava;  the  light  division  at  Gallegos 
and  Espeja.  This  last  fell  back  upon 
Fuentes  d'Onoro,  on  the  Dos  Casas,  with 
the  British  cavalry,  in  proportion  as  the 
enemy  advanced,  and  the  first,  third,  and 
seventh  divisions  were  collected  at  that 
place ;  the  sixth  division,  under  major-gene- 
ral Campbell,  observed  the  bridge  at  Ala- 
meda;  and  major-general  sir  W.  Erskine, 
with  the  fifth  division,  the  passages  of  the 
Dos  Casas  at  Fort  Concepcion  and  Aldea 
del  Obispo.  Brigadier-general  Pack's  bri- 
gade, with  the  queen's  regiment  from  the 
sixth  division,  kept  the  blockade  of  Almeida ; 
and  I  had  prevailed  upon  Don  Julian  San- 
chez to  occupy  Nava  d'Aver  with  his  corps 
of  Spanish  cavalry  and  infantry.  The  light 
division  were  moved  in  the  evening  to  join 
major-general  Campbell,  upon  finding  that 
the  enemy  were  in  strength  in  that  quarter ; 
and  they  were  brought  back  again  to  Fuentes 
d'Onoro  on  the  morning  of  the  5th,  when 
it  was  found  that  the  8th  corps  had  joined 
the  6th  on  the  enemy's  left. 

"  Shortly  after  the  enemy  had  formed  on 
the  ground  on  the  right  of  the  Dos  Casas, 
on  the  afternoon  of  the  3rd,  they  attacked 
with  a  large  force  the  village  of  Fuentes 
d'Onoro,  which  was  defended  in  a  most  gal- 
lant manner  by  lieutenant-colonel  Williams, 
of  the  fifth  battalion  60th  regiment,  in 
command  of  the  light  infantry  battalion 
belonging  to  major-general  Picton's  divi- 
sion, supported  by  the  light  infantry  bat- 
talion in  major-general  Nightingall's  bri- 
gade, commanded  by  major  Dick,  of  the 
42nd  regiment,  and  the  light  infantry  bat- 
talion in  major-general  Howard's  brigade, 
commanded  by  major  M'Donnell,  of  the 
92nd,  and  the  light  infantry  battalion  of 
the  king's  German  legion,  commanded  by 
major  Aly,  of  the  fifth  battalion  of  the  line, 
and  by  the  second  battalion  of  the  83rd 
regiment,  under  major  Carr.  The  troops 
maintained  their  position  :  but  having  ob- 
served the  repeated  efforts  which  the  enemy 
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were  making  to  obtain  possession  of  the  vil- 
lage, and  being  aware  of  the  advantage 
which  they  would  derive  from  the  posses- 
sion in  their  subsequent  operations,  I  rein- 
ibrced  the  village  successively  with  the  71st 
regiment,  under  lieutenant-colonel  the  ho- 
nourable H.  Cadogan,  the  79th,  under  lieu- 
tenant-colonel Cameron,  and  the  24th,  un- 
der major  Chamberlain.  The  former,  at 
the  head  of  the  71st  regiment,  charged  the 
enemy,  and  drove  them  from  a  part  of  the 
village  of  which  they  had  obtained  a  mo- 
mentary possession.  Nearly  at  this  time, 
lieutenant-colonel  Williams  was  unfortu- 
nately wounded,  but  I  hope  not  dange- 
rously; and  the  command  devolved  upon 
lieutenant-colonel  Cameron,  of  the  79th. 

"  The  contest  continued  till  night,  when 
our  troops  retained  possession  of  the  whole 
village.  I  then  withdrew  the  light  infantry 
battalions  and  the  83rd  regiment,  leaving 
the  71st  and  79th  regiments  only  in  the  vil- 
lage, and  the  second  battalion  of  the  2ith 
regiment  to  support  them.  On  the  4th, 
the  enemy  reconnoitred  the  position  which 
we  occupied  on  the  Dos  Casas  river;  and 
during  that  night  they  moved  the  due 
d'Abrantes'  corps  from  Alatneda  to  the  left 
of  the  position  occupied  by  the  sixth  corps, 
opposite  to  Fuentes  d'Onoro.  From  the 
course  of  the  reconnaissance  on  the  4th,  I 
had  imagined  that  the  enemy  would  en- 
deavour to  obtain  possession  of  Fuentes 
d'Onoro,  and  of  the  ground  occupied  by  the 
troops  behind  that  village,  by  crossing  the 
Dos  Casas  at  Pozo  Velho ;  and  in  the  even- 
ing I  moved  the  seventh  division,  under 
major-general  Houstoun,  to  the  right,  in 
order,  if  possible,  to  protect  that  passage. 

"  On  the  morning  of  the  5th,  the  eighth 
corps  appeared  in  two  columns,  with  all  the 
cavalry,  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  valley  of 
the  Dos  Casas  and  Pozo  Velho ;  and  as  the 
sixth  and  ninth  corps  also  made  a  move- 
ment to  their  left,  the  light  division,  which 
had  been  brought  back  from  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Alameda,  were  sent  with  the 
cavalry,  under  sir  S.  Cotton,  to  support  ma- 
jor-general Houstoun;  while  the  first  and 
third  divisions  made  a  movement  to  their 
right,  along  the  ridge  between  the  Turon 
and  Dos  Casas  rivers,  corresponding  to  that 
of  the  sixth  and  ninth  corps,  on  the  right  01 
the  Dos  Casas.  The  eighth  corps  attacked 
major-general  Houstoun's  advanced  guard, 
consisting  of  the  85th  regiment,  under  ma- 
jor Macintosh,  and  the  2nd  Portuguese 
cafadores,  under  lieutenant-colonel  Nixon, 
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and  obliged  them  to  retire ;  and  they  retired 
in  good  order,  although  with  some  loss. 
The  8th  corps  being  thus  established  in 
Pozo  Velho,  the  enemy's  cavalry  turned  the 
right  of  the  seventh  division,  between  Pozo 
Velho  and  Nava  d'Aver,  from  which  last 
place  Don  .Tulian  Sanchez  had  been  obliged 
to  retire ;  and  the  cavalry  charged.  The 
charge  of  the  advanced  guard  of  the  enemy's 
cavalry  was  met  by  two  or  three  squadrons 
of  the  different  regiments  of  British  dra- 
goons, and  the  enemy  were  driven  back; 
and  colonel  La  Motte,  of  the  13th  chas- 
seurs, and  some  prisoners,  taken.  The  main 
body  were  checked  and  obliged  to  retire  by 
the  fire  of  major-general  Iloustouu's  divi- 
sion; and  I  particularly  observed  the  chas- 
seurs Britamiiques,  under  lieutenant-colonel 
Eustace,  as  behaving  in  the  most  steady 
manner ;  and  major-general  Houstoun  men- 
tions in  high  terms  the  conduct  of  a  de- 
tachment of  the  duke  of  Brunswick's  light 
infantry.  Notwithstanding  that  this  charge 
was  repulsed,  I  determined  to  concentrate 
our  force  towards  the  left,  and  to  move  the 
seventh  and  light  divisions  and  the  cavalry 
from  Pozo  Velho  towards  Fuentes  d'Onoro, 
and  the  other  two  divisions. 

"  I  had  occupied  Pozo  Velho  and  that 
neighbourhood,  in  hopes  that  I  should  be 
able  to  maintain  the  communication  across 
the  Coa  by  Sabugal,  as  well  as  provide  for 
the  blockade,  which  objects  it  was  now  ob- 
vious were  incompatible  with  each  other ; 
and  I  therefore  abandoned  that  which  was 
the  least  important,  and  placed  the  light 
division  in  reserve  in  the  rear  of  the  left  of 
the  first  division,  and  the  seventh  division 
on  some  commanding  ground  beyond  the 
Turon,  which  protected  the  right  flank  and 
rear  of  the  first  division,  and  covered  the 
communication  with  the  Coa,  and  prevented 
that  of  the  enemy  with  Almeida  by  the 
roads  between  the  Turon  and  that  river. 
The  movement  of  the  troops  upon  this 
occasion  was  well  conducted,  although  under 
very  critical  circumstances,  by  major-gene- 
ral Houstoun,  brigadier-general  Craufurd, 
and  lieutenant-general  sir  S.  Cotton.  The 
seventh  division  was  covered  in  its  passage 
of  the  Turon  by  the  light  division,  under 
brigadier-general  Craufurd ;  and  tins  last, 
in  its  march  to  join  the  first  division,  by  the 
British  cavalry. 

"  Our  position  thus  extended  on  the  high 
ground  from  the  Turon  to  the  Dos  Casas. 
The  seventh  division,  on  the  left  of  the 
Turon,  covered  the  rear  of  the  right;  the 
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first  division,  in  two  lines,  were  on  the 
right;  colonel  Ashworth's  brigade,  in  two 
lines,  in  the  centre ;  and  the  third  division, 
in  two  lines,  on  the  left ;  the  light  division 
and  British  artillery  in  reserve;  and  the 
village  of  Fuentes  in  front  of  the  left. 
Don  Julian's  infantry  joined  the  seventh 
division  in  Freneda;  and  I  sent  him  with 
his  cavalry  to  endeavour  to  intercept  the 
enemy's  communication  with  Ciudad  Ro- 
drigo.  The  enemy's  efforts  on  the  right 
part  of  our  position,  after  it  was  occupied 
as  I  have  above  described,  were  confined  to 
a  cannonade,  and  to  some  charges  with  his 
cavalry,  upon  the  advanced  posts.  The 
piquets  of  the  first  division,  under  lieute- 
nant-colonel Hill,  of  the  3rd  regiment  of 
guards,  repulsed  one  of  these;  but  as  they 
were  falling  back,  they  did  not  see  the  di- 
rection of  another  in  sufficient  time  to 
form  to  oppose  it,  and  lieutenant-colonel 
Hill  was  taken  prisoner,  and  many  men 
were  wounded,  and  some  taken,  before  a 
detachment  of  British  cavalry  could  move 
up  to  their  support.  The  second  battalion 
of  the  42nd  regiment,  under  lord  Blantyre, 
also  repulsed  a  charge  of  the  cavalry  di- 
rected against  them.  They  likewise  at- 
tempted to  push  a  body  of  light  infantry 
upon  the  ravine  of  the  Turon,  to  the  right 
of  the  first  division,  which  were  repulsed  by 
the  light  infantry  of  the  guards  under  lieu- 
tenant-colonel Guise,  aided  by  five  compa- 
nies of  the  95th,  under  captain  O'Hara. 
Major-general  Nightingall  was  wounded  in 
the  course  of  the  cannonade,  but  I  hope 
not  severely. 

"  The  enemy's  principal  effort  was, 
throughout  this  day,  again  directed  against 
Fuentes  d'Onoro  ;  and,  notwithstanding 
that,  the  whole  of  the  6th  corps  were,  at 
different  periods  of  the  day,  employed  to 
attack  this  village,  they  could  never  gain 
more  than  a  temporary  possession  of  it.  It 
was  defended  by  the  24th,  71st,  and  79th 
regiments,  under  the  command  of  lieute- 
nant-colonel Cameron;  and  these  troops 
were  supported  by  the  light  infantry  batta- 
lions of  the  third  division,  commanded  by 
major  Woodgate :  the  light  infantry  batta- 
lions of  the  first  division,  commanded  by 
major  Dick,  major  M'Donald,  and  major 
Aly ;  the  6th  Portuguese  cacadores,  com- 
manded by  major  Pinto;  by  the  light  com- 
panies in  colonel  Champelmond's  Portu- 
guese brigade,  under  colonel  Suttou;  and 
those  in  colonel  Ashworth's  Portuguese  bri- 
gade, under  lieutenant-colonel  Pynn,  and 
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by  the  pickets  of  the  third  division,  un-  I 
der  the  command  of  colonel  the  honourable 
R.  Trench.  Lieutenant-colonel  Cameron 
was  severely  wounded  in  the  afternoon,  and 
the  command  in  the  village  devolved  upon 
lieutenant-colonel  the  honourable  H.  Ca- 
dogan. 

"  The  troops  in  Fuentes  were  besides  sup- 
ported, when  pressed  by  the  enemy,  by  the 
74th  regiment,  under  major  Russell  Man- 
ners, and  the  first  battalion  of  the  88th 
regiment,  under  lieutenant-colonel  Wallace, 
belonging  to  colonel  Mackinnon' s  brigade; 
and  on  one  of  these  occasions,  the  88th, 
with  the  71st  and  79th,  under  the  com- 
mand of  colonel  Mackinnon,  charged  the 
enemy,  and  drove  them  through  the  village ; 
and  colonel  Mackinnon  has  reported  parti- 
cularly the  conduct  of  lieutenant-colonel 
"Wallace,  brigade-major  Wilde,  and  lieute- 
nant and  adjutant  Stewart.  The  contest 
again  lasted  in  this  quarter  till  night,  when 
our  troops  still  held  their  post;  and  from 
that  time  the  enemy  have  made  no  fresh 
attempt  on  any  part  of  our  position.  The 
enemy  manifested  an  intention  to  attack 
major-general  sir  W.  Erskine's  post  at  Aldea 
del  Obispo,  on  the  same  morning,  with  a 
part  of  the  2nd  corps ;  but  the  major-gene- 
ral sent  the  second  battalion  of  the  Lusi- 
tanian  legion  across  the  ford  of  the  Dos 
Casas,  which  obliged  them  to  retire. 

"  In  the  course  of  last  night  the  enemy 
commenced  retiring  from  their  position  on 
the  Dos  Casas;  and  this  morning,  at  day- 
light, the  whole  was  in  motion.  I  cannot 
yet  decide  whether  this  movement  is  prepa- 
ratory to  some  fresh  attempt  to  raise  the 
blockade  of  Almeida,  or  is  one  of  decided 
retreat ;  but  I  have  every  reason  to  hope 
that  they  will  not  succeed  in  the  first,  and 
that  they  will  be  obliged  to  have  recourse 
to  the  last.  Their  superiority  in  cavalry 
is  very  great,  owing  to  the  weak  state  of 
our  horses,  from  recent  fatigue  and  scarcity 
of  forage,  and  the  reduction  of  numbers  in 
the  Portuguese  brigade  of  cavalry  with  this 
part  of  the  army,  in  exchange  for  a  British 
brigade  sent  into  Estremadura  with  marshal 
sir  W.  Beresford,  owing  to  the  failure  of  the 
measures  reported  to  have  been  adopted  to 
supply  horses  and  men  with  food  on  the 
service.  The  result  of  a  general  action, 
brought  on  by  an  attack  upon  the  enemy 
by  us,  might,  under  those  circumstances, 
have  been  doubtful ;  and  if  the  enemy 
had  chosen  to  avoid  it,  or  if  they  had 
met  it,  they  would  have  taken  advantage 
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of  the  collection  of  our  troops  to  fight  this 
action,  and  throw  relief  into  Almeida. 

"  From  the  great  superiority  of  force  to 
which  we  have  been  opposed  upon  this  occa- 
sion, your  lordship  will  judge  of  the  conduct 
of  the  officers  and  troops.  The  actions  were 
aartial,  but  very  severe,  and  our  loss  has 
been  great.  The  enemy's  loss  has  also 
been  very  great,  and  they  left  400  killed 
in  the  village  of  Fuentes,  and  we  have 
many  prisoners.  I  particularly  request 
your  attention  to  the  conduct  of  lieute- 
nant-colonel Williams,  and  lieutenant-co- 
lonel Cameron,  arid  lieutenant-colonel  the 
honourable  H.  Cadogan;  and  to  that  of 
colonel  Mackinnon,  and  lieutenant-colonel 
Kelly,  24th  regiment ;  of  the  several  officers 
commanding  battalions  of  the  line  and  of 
light  infantry,  which  supported  the  troops 
in  Fuentes  d'Oiioro ;  likewise  to  that  of 
major  Macintosh,  of  the  85th,  and  of  lieu- 
tenant-colonel Nixon,  of  the  2nd  cacadores, 
and  of  lieutenant-colonel  Eustace,  of  the 
chasseurs  Britanniques,  and  of  lord  Blan- 
tyre.  Throughout  these  operations  I  have 
received  the  greatest  assistance  from  lieute- 
nant-general sir  B.  Spencer,  and  all  the 
general  officers  of  the  army ;  and  from  the 
adjutant  and  quartermaster-general,  and  the 
officers  of  their  several  departments,  and 
those  of  my  personal  staff." 

Official  despatch,  detailing  the  siege  and 
capture  of  Ciudad  Rodrigo,  dated  Gallegos, 
January  20th,  1812,  addressed  to  lord  Liver- 
pool, secretary  of  state. 

"  My  lord — I  informed  your  lordship,  in 
my  despatch  of  the  9th,  that  I  had  attacked 
Ciudad  Rodrigo,  and  in  that  of  the  15th, 
of  the  progress  of  the  operations  to  that 
period,  and  I  have  now  the  pleasure  to  ac- 
quaint your  lordship  that  we  took  the  place  by 
storm  yesterday  evening,  after  dark.  We  con- 
tinued from  the  15th  to  the  19th,  to  complete 
the  second  parallel  and  the  communications 
with  that  work,  and  we  had  made  some  pro- 
gress by  sap  towards  the  crest  of  the  glacis. 
On  the  night  of  the  15th,  we  likewise  advanced 
from  the  left  of  the  first  parallel  down  the 
slope  of  the  hill  towards  the  convent  of  San 
Francisco,  to  a  situation  from  which  the 
walls  of  the  fausse  braie  and  of  the  town 
were  seen,  on  which  a  battery  for  seven  guns 
was  constructed,  and  these  commenced  their 
fire  on  themorningof  the  18th.  In  the  mean- 
time the  batteries  in  the  first  parallel  con- 
tinued their  fire  ;  and,  yesterday  evening, 
their  fire  had  not  only  considerably  injured 
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the  defences  of  the  place,  but  had  made 
breaches  in  the  fausse  braie  wall,  and  in  the 
body  of  the  place,  which  were  considered  prac- 
ticable ;  while  the  battery  on  the  slope  of  the 
hill,  which  had  been  commenced  on  the  night 
of  the  loth,  and  had  opened  on  the  18th,  had 
been  equally  efficient  still  farther  to  the  left, 
and  opposite  to  the  suburb  of  San  Francisco. 
I  therefore  determined  to  storm  the  place, 
notwithstanding  that  the  approaches  had 
not  been  brought  to  the  crest  of  the  glacis, 
and  the  counterscarp  of  the  ditch  was  still 
entire.  The  attack  was  accordingly  made 
yesterday  evening,  in  five  separate  columns, 
consisting  of  the.  troops  of  the  3rd  and  light 
divisions,  and  of  brigadier-general  Pack's 
brigade.  The  two  right  columns,  conducted 
by  lieutenant-colonel  O'Toole  of  the  2nd 
ca9adores,  and  major  Ridge  of  the  5th 
regiment,  were  destined  to  protect  the 
advance  of  major-general  Mackinnon's  bri- 
gade, forming  the  3rd,  to  the  top  of  the 
breach  in  the  fausse  braie  wall;  and  all 
these,  being  composed  of  troops  of  the  3rd 
division,  were  under  the  direction  of  lieu- 
tenant-general Picton. 

"  The  fourth  column,  consisting  of  the 
43rd  and  52nd  regiments,  and  part  of  the 
95th  regiment,  being  of  the  light  division, 
under  the  direction  of  major-general  Crau- 
furd,  attacked  the  breaches  on  the  left  in 
front  of  the  suburb  on  San  Francisco,  and 
covered  the  left  of  the  attack  of  the  principal 
breach  by  the  troops  of  the  3rd  division ; 
and  brigadier-general  Pack  was  destined, 
with  his  brigade,  forming  the  fifth  column, 
to  make  a  false  attack  upon  the  southern 
face  of  the  fort.  Besides  these  five  columns, 
the  94th  regiment,  belonging  to  the  3rd 
division,  descended  into  the  ditch  in  two 
columns,  on  the  right  of  major-general 
Mackinnon's  brigade,  with  a  view  to  protect 
the  descent  of  that  body  into  the  ditch  and 
its  attack  of  the  breach  in  the  fausse  braie, 
against  the  obstacles  which  it  was  supposed 
the  enemy  would  construct  to  oppose  their 
progress.  All  these  attacks  succeeded  ;  and 
brigadier-general  Pack  even  surpassed  my 
expectations,  having  converted  his  false  at- 
tack into  a  real  one ;  and  his  advanced 
guard,  under  the  command  of  major  Lynch, 
having  followed  the  enemy's  troops  from  the 
advanced  works  into  the  fausse  braie,  where 
they  made  prisoners  all  opposed  to  them. 
Major  Ilidge,  of  the  2nd  battalion  5th  regi- 
ment, having  escaladed  the  famse  braie 
wall,  stormed  the  principal  breach  in  the 
body  of  the  place,  together  with  the  94th 


regiment,  commanded  by  lieutenant-colonel 
Campbell,  which  had  moved  along  the  ditch 
at  the  same  time,  and  had  stormed  the 
breach  in  the  fausse  braie,  both  in  front  of 
major-general  Mackinnon's  brigade.  Thus, 
these  regiments  not  only  effectually  covered 
the  advance  from  the  trenches  of  major- 
general  Mackinnon's  brigade  by  their  first 
movements  and  operations,  but  they  pre- 
ceded them  in  the  attack.  Major-general 
Craufurd,  and  major-general  Vandeleur,  and 
the  troops  of  the  light  division,  on  the  left, 
were  likewise  very  forward  on  that  side; 
and,  in  less  than  half  an  hour  from  the  time 
the  attack  commenced,  our  troops  were  in 
possession,  and  formed  on  the  ramparts  of 
the  place,  each  body  contiguous  to  the  other ; 
the  enemy  then  submitted,  having  sustained 
a  considerable  loss  in  the  contest.  Our  loss 
was  also,  I  am  concerned  to  add,  severe, 
particularly  in  officers  of  high  rank  and 
estimation  in  this  army.  Major-general 
Mackinnon  was  unfortunately  blown  up  by 
the  accidental  explosion  of  one  of  the 
enemy's  expense  magazines,  close  to  the 
breach,  after  he  had  gallantly  and  success- 
fully led  the  troops  under  his  command  to 
the  attack.  Major-general  Craufurd  like- 
wise received  a  severe  wound,  while  he  was 
leading  on  the  light  division  to  the  storm, 
and  I  am  apprehensive  that  I  shall  be  de- 
prived for  some  time  of  his  assistance. 
Major-general  Vandeleur  was  likewise 
wounded  in  the  same  manner,  but  not  so 
severely,  and  he  was  able  to  continue  in  the 
field.  I  have  to  add  to  this  list  lieutenant- 
colonel  Colborne  of  the  52nd  regiment,  and 
major  G.  Napier,  who  led  the  storming 
party  of  the  light  division,  and  was  wounded 
on  the  top  of  the  breach. 

"  I  have  great  pleasure  in  reporting  to 
your  lordship  the  uniform  good  conduct, 
and  spirit  of  enterprise,  patience,  and  perse- 
verance in  the  performance  of  great  labour, 
by  which  the  general  officers,  officers,  and 
troops  of  the  1st,  3rd,  4th,  and  light  divisions, 
and  brigadier-general  Pack's  brigade,  by 
whom  the  siege  was  carried  on,  have  been 
distinguished  during  the  late  operations. 
Lieutenant-general  Graham  assisted  me  in 
superintending  the  conduct  of  the  details  of 
the  siege,  besides  performing  the  duties  of 
the  general  officer  commanding  the  1st  di- 
vision ;  and  I  am  much  indebted  to  the 
suggestions  and  assistance  I  received  from 
him  for  the  success  of  this  enterprise.  The 
conduct  of  all  parts  of  the  3rd  division,  in 
the  operations  which  they  performed  with 
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so  much  gallantry  and  exactness  on  the 
evening  of  the  19th  in  the  dark,  afford  the 
strongest  proof  of  the  abilities  of  lieutenant- 
general  Picton  and  major-general  Mackin- 
non,  by  whom  they  were  directed  and  led  ; 
but  I  beg  particularly  to  draw  your  lord- 
ship's attention  to  the  conduct  of  lieutenant- 
colonel  O'Toole,  of  the  2nd  cafadores,  of 
major  Ridge,  of  the  second  battalion  of  the 
5th  foot,  of  lieutenant-colonel  Campbell,  of 
the  94th  regiment,  of  major  Manners,  of  the 
74th,  and  of  major  Grey,  of  the  second  bat- 
talion of  the  5th  foot,  who  has  been  twice 
wounded  during  this  siege. 

"  It  is  but  justice  also  to  the  3rd  division 
to  report  that  the  men  who  performed  the 
sap,  belonged  to  the  45th,  74th,  and  88th 
regiments,  under  the  command  of  captain 
Macleod  of  the  royal  engineers,  and  captain 
Thompson  of  the  74th,  lieutenant  Beresford 
of  the  88th,  and  lieutenant  Metcalf  of  the 
45th,  and  they  distinguished  themselves  not 
less  in  the  storming  of  the  place  than  they 
had  in  the  performance  of  their  laborious 
duty  during  the  siege. 

"  I  have  already  reported,  in  my  letter  of 
the  9th  instant,  my  sense  of  the  conduct  of 
major-general  Craufurd,  and  of  lieutenant- 
colonel  Col  borne,  and  of  the  troops  of  the 
light  division,  in  the  storm  of  the  redoubt 
of  San  Francisco,  on  the  evening  of  the  8th 
instant.  The  conduct  of  these  troops  was 
equally  distinguished  throughout  the  siege  ; 
and  in  the  storm,  nothing  could  exceed  the 
gallantry  with  which  these  brave  officers 
and  troops  advanced  and  accomplished  the 
difficult  operation  allotted  to  them,  notwith- 
standing that  all  their  leaders  had  fallen, 
particularly  request  your  lordship's  attention 
to  the  conduct  of  major-general  Craufurd, 
major-general  Vandeleur,  lieutenant-colonel 
Barnard  of  the  95th,  lieutenant-colonel  Col- 
borne,  major  Gibbs,  and  major  Napier  ol 
the  52nd,  and  lieutenant-colonel  Macleod  oi 
the  43rd.  The  conduct  of  captain  Duffy  ol 
the  43rd,  and  that  of  lieutenant  Gurwood  of 
the  52nd  regiment,  who  was  wounded,  have 
likewise  been  particularly  reported  to  me'. 
Lieutenant-colonel  Elder  and  the  3rd  ca9a- 
dores  were  likewise  distinguished  upon  this 
occasion.  The  1st  Portuguese  regiment, 
under  lieutenant-colonel  Hill,  and  the  16th, 
under  colonel  Campbell,  being  brigadier- 
general  Pack's  brigade,  were  likewise  dis- 
tinguished in  the  storm  under  the  command 
of  the  brigadier-general,  who  particularly 
mentions  major  Lynch. 

"  In  my  despatch  of  the  15th,  I  reported 
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to  your  lordship  the  attack  of  the  convent 
of  Sta.  Cruz  by  the  troops  of  the  1st  division, 
under  the  direction  of  lieutenant-general 
3-raham,  and  that  of  the  convent  of  San  Fran- 
cisco, on  the  14th  instant,  under  the  direction 
of  major-general  the  honourable  C.  Colville. 
The  first-mentioned  enterprise  was  performed 
by  captain  Laroche  de  Starkerfels  of  the  first 
;ine  battalion  of  the  king's  German  legion, 
the  last  by  lieutenant  colonel  Harcourt,  with 
the  40th  regiment.  This  regiment  remained 
From  that  time  in  the  suburb  of  San  Fran- 
cisco, and  materially  assisted  our  attack  on 
that  side  of  the  place.  Although  it  did  not 
fall  to  the  lot  of  the  troops  of  the  1st  and 
4th  divisions  to  bring  these  operations  to  a 
successful  close,  they  distinguished  them- 
selves throughout  their  progi'ess  by  the 
patience  and  perseverance  with  which  they 
performed  the  labour  of  the  siege.  The 
brigade  of  guards,  under  major-general  H. 
Campbell,  were  particularly  distinguished  in 
this  respect.  I  likewise  request  your  lord- 
ship's attention  to  the  conduct  of  lieutenant- 
colonel  Fletcher,  the  chief  engineer,  and  of 
brigade-major  Jones,  and  the  officers  and 
men  of  the  royal  engineers.  The  ability 
with  which  these  operations  were  carried  on 
exceeds  all  praise,  and  I  beg  leave  to  recom- 
mend these  officers  to  your  lordship  most 
particularly. 

"  Major  Dickson  of  the  royal  artillery, 
attached  to  the  Portuguese  artillery,  has  for 
some  time  had  the  direction  of  the  heavy 
train  attached  to  this  army,  and  has  con- 
ducted the  intricate  details  of  the  late  opera- 
tion, as  he  did  that  of  the  two  sieges  of 
Badajoz  in  the  last  summer,  much  to  my 
satisfaction.  The  rapid  execution  produced 
by  the  well-directed  fire  kept  up  from  our 
batteries,  affords  the  best  proof  of  the  merits 
of  the  officers  and  men  of  the  royal  artillery, 
and  of  the  Portuguese  artillery,  employed 
on  this  occasion ;  but  I  must  particularly 
mention  brigade-major  May,  and  captains 
Holcombe,  Power,  Dynely,  and  Dundas,  of 
the  royal  artillery,  and  captains  Da  Cunha 
and  Da  Costa,  and  lieutenant  Silva,  of  the 
first  regiment  of  Portuguese  artillery.  I 
have  likewise  particularly  to  report  to  your 
lordship  the  conduct  of  major  Sturgeon  of 
the  royal  staff  corps. — He  constructed  and 
placed  for  us  the  bridge  over  the  Agueda, 
without  which  the  enterprise  could  not 
have  been  attempted ;  and  he  afterwards 
materially  assisted  lieutenant-general  Gra- 
ham and  myself  in  our  reconnaissance  of 
the  place,  on  which  the  plan  of  the  attack 
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was  founded  ;  and  he  finally  conducted  the 
second  battalion  of  the  5th  regiment,  as 
well  as  the  2nd  cajadores,  to  their  points  of 
attack. 

"  The  adjutant-general,  and  the  deputy 
quarter-master-general,  and  the  officers  of 
their  several  departments,  gave  me  every 
assistance  throughout  this  service,  as  well  as 
those  of  my  personal  staff;  and  I  have  great 
pleasure  in  adding  that,  notwithstanding  the 
season  of  the  VDar,  and  the  increased  diffi- 
culties of  procuring  supplies  for  the  troops, 
the  whole  army  have  been  well  supplied, 
and  every  branch  of  the  service  provided 
for  during  the  late  operations,  by  the  indc- 
fatigible  exertions  of  commissary-general 
Bissett,  and  the  officers  belonging  to  his 
department. 


"  The  Marischal  de  Campo,  Don  Carlos  de 
Espafia,  and  Don  Julian  Sanchez,  observed 
the  enemy's  movements  beyond  the  Tonnes 
during  the  operations  of  the  siege  ;  and  I  am 
much  obliged  to  them,  and  to  the  people  of 
Castille  in  general,  for  the  assistance  I  re- 
ceived from  them.  The  latter  have  invari- 
ably shown  their  detestation  of  the  French 
tyranny,  and  their  desire  to  contribute,  by 
every  means  in  their  power,  to  remove  it. 
I  shall  hereafter  transmit  to  your  lordship  a 
detailed  account  of  what  we  have  found  in 
the  place ;  but  I  believe  that  there  are  153 
pieces  of  ordnance,  including  the  heavy  train 
belonging  to  the  French  army,  and  great 
quantities  of  ammunition  and  stores.  We 
have  the  governor,  general  Barre,  about 
78  officers,  and  1,700  men,  prisoners." 


MEMORANDUM    FURNISHED    BY   COLONEL   WELLESLEY   TO    MAJOR- 
GENERAL  BAIRD  FOR  HIS  ASSISTANCE  AND   DIRECTION  IN 
HIS  OPERATIONS  IN  THE  RED  SEA. 


"  The  object  proposed  by  Mr.  Dundas  and 
by  the  governor-general,  in  the  expedition 
to  the  Red  Sea,  are — 1st.  To  get  possession 
of  the  forts  and  ports  which  the  French  may 
have  on  its  shores  :  2dly.  To  urge  and  en- 
courage the  natives  of  Upper  Egypt  (Mame- 
lukes and  Arabs)  to  commence  operations 
against  them  :  3rdly.  To  assist  the  operations 
of  the  natives,  by  giving  them  arms  and 
ammunition;  or  by  a  junction  with  them, 
either  of  a  part,  or  of  the  whole  of  the  force. 

"  The  advanced  state  of  the  season  renders 
it  probable  that  it  will  be  so  difficult  to  ! 
reach  Suez,  that  the  object  is  not  attainable,  i 
It  is  possible,  however,  that  the  force  which  ! 
left  Bombay  in  December  last,  under  the 
orders  of  admiral  Blanquet,  may  have  suc- 
ceeded in  effecting  the  objects  in  view,  when 
it  was  fitted  out,  so  far  as  they  relate  to 
Suez.  Cossier  will  then  be  the  first  object 
of  attention,  and  the  operations  of  the  army 
ought  to  be  directed  in  the  first  instance,  to 
gain  possession  of  that  place.  The  general 
is  already  acquainted  with  the  measures 
which  have  been  taken  to  facilitate  these 
operations,  and  it  is  needless  to  enumerate 
them  here ;  and  I  shall  now  proceed  to  the 
second  object  of  the  expedition ;  viz.,  to  en- 
courage the  natives  of  Upper  Egypt  to  shake 
off  the  French  yoke,  and  to  act  on  our  side. 


The  success  of  this  measure,  it  is  evident, 
will  operate  most  forcibly  in  favour  of  sir 
Ralph  Abercrombie,  and  it  appears  to  me 
to  be  the  principal  object  of  the  expedition. 
"  From  the  intelligence  lately  received 
from  the  Red  Sea,  1  am  induced  to  believe 
that  after  the  Turkish  army  was  beaten  by 
general  Kleber,  in  March  last,  and  after 
colonel  Murray  had  evacuated  Suez,  Morad 
Bey  made  peace  with  the  French,  and  that 
the  latter  ceded  to  him  all  Upper  Egypt. 
He  is  now  stationed  there,  and  from  the 
accounts  and  distribution  of  the  French 
force  in  Egypt,  which  I  have  occasionally 
seen,  I  am  induced  to  believe  that  they  have 
no  troops  in  Upper  Egypt,  except  such  as 
are  necessary  to  watch  Morad  Bey,  who 
are  encamped  with  him,  and  such  as  are 
necessary  to  keep  up  the  communication 
with  their  post  at  Cossier.  It  is  probable 
that  when  sir  Ralph  Abercrombie  com- 
mences his  operations,  they  will  draw  to 
Lower  Egypt  all  the  troops  not  absolutely 
necessary  for  their  safety  in  Upper  Egypt ; 
and  thus  they  will  leave  to  Morad  Bey  the 
power  of  acting  as  his  sense  of  his  own 
interests  may  point  out.  I  have  always 
understood  this  man  to  be  the  head  of  the 
Mamelukes  :  and  certainly,  until  the  French 
made  peace  with  him,  he  was  supposed  to 
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be  a  friend  of  the  English ;  and  showed  his 
power  in  doing  injury  to  the  French,  hy 
keeping  in  constant  employment  a  large 
part  of  their  army  under  general  Dessaix,  in 
pursuit  of  him.  It  is  very  probable  that  he 
does  not  deem  his  tenure  in  Egypt  very 
secure.  He  must  be  aware  that,  as  soon 
as  the  French  gain  quiet  possession  of 
Lower  Egypt,  they  will  have  the  power  to 
break  their  engagement  with  him ;  and 
from  his  own  experience  of  their  fidelity  in 
adhering  to  treaties,  he  must  expect  that 
they  will  use  that  power  to  his  disadvantage. 
Indeed,  the  fact  that  the  French  have  found 
it  necessary  to  have  a  body  of  their  troops 
encamped  with  Morad  Bey's  army,  is  a  clear 
proof  that  they  do  not  place  much  faith  in 
him ;  and  that  as  he  must  know  that  he  is 
suspected  and  watched,  he  has  still  stronger 
reason  to  expect  that,  as  soon  as  the  French 
have  the  power,  they  will  not  fail  to  exert 
it  to  get  rid  of  a  neighbour  and  an  ally  in 
which  they  have  so  little  confidence. 

"Without  being  too  sanguine,  we  may 
expect  then  that,  as  soon  as  Morad  Bey 
shall  perceive  a  prospect  of  driving  the 
French  from  Egypt,  he  will  co-operate  and 
join  with  those  employed  in  that  object. 
For  this  reason,  the  very  first  opportunity 
ought  to  be  taken  to  open  a  communication 
with  him  ;  his  situation  and  his  prospects,  if 
the  French  should  remain  in  Egypt,  ought 
to  be  clearly  pointed  out  to  him ;  and  he 
ought  to  be  urged  in  the  strongest  manner 
to  exert  himself  to  shake  off  the  yoke.  The 
power  of  the  armies  employed  on  the  side 
of  Lower  Egypt  ought  to  be  made  known 
to  him ;  their  prospects  of  success,  founded 
as  well  on  their  own  strength,  as  on  the 
impossibility  that  the  French  should  receive 
assistance,  ought  to  be  stated  to  him :  and, 
finally,  an  offer  ought  to  be  made  to  supply 
him  with  arms  and  ammunition,  and  even 
to  join  him  with  a  part  or  the  whole  of  the 
army  in  the  Eed  Sea,  in  order  to  ensure 
the  speedy  success  of  the  objects,  which  he, 
as  well  as  the  English,  must  have  in  view. 

"  The  possession  of  the  port  of  Cossier,  and 
of  the  navigation  of  the  Red  Sea,  will  be  a 
strong  inducement  to  Morad  Bey,  as  the 
governor  of  Upper  Egypt,  to  be  favourable 
to  the  English.  The  trade  in  corn  is  carried 
on  by  this  port  to  Jedda,  in  Arabia;  and 
this  trade  is  such  an  object  both  to  Upper 
Egypt  and  Arabia,  and  to  Mecca,  in  par- 
ticular, that  it  may  be  expected  that  the 
governor  of  Upper  Egypt  will  not  be  dis- 
inclined towards  those' who  will  have  it  so 


much  in  their  power  to  annoy  him.  Hav- 
ing now  stated  the  reasons  that  induce  me 
to  believe  that  it  will  not  be  difficult  to 
urge  the  head  of  the  Mamelukes  to  shake 
off  the  French  yoke,  I  proceed  to  the  con- 
sideration of  the  third  object  of  the  expedi- 
tion, viz.,  to  assist  the  natives  with  arms  and 
ammunition,  and  even  to  join  them  with  a 
part  or  the  whole  of  the  army. 

"  The  first  question  which  I  shall  consider, 
and  which  will  lay  the  grounds  forthe  con- 
sideration of,  and  decision  upon  others,  is, 
whether  it  would  be  practicable,  or  even  de- 
sirable, to  cross  the  desert  from  Cossier  at  all, 
if  that  operation  is  not  performed  in  concert 
and  co-operation  with  a  body  of  the  natives 
posted  upon  the  Nile.  It  is  useless  to  enter 
into  a  statement  of  the  difficulties  to  be  appre- 
hended in  crossing  the  desert ;  they  are  cer- 
tainly great,  but  I  imagine  not  insurmount- 
able. But,  if  it  is  not  certain  that  the  army 
or  detachment  which  may  cross  the  desert, 
will  partake  of  the  plenty  of  the  banks  of 
the  Nile,  when  they  reach  them;  if  they 
should  be  certain  of  having  water  only,  and 
such  forage  as  their  cattle  should  be  able  to 
pick  up,  I  apprehend  that  the  difficulty 
will  become  so  great  that  the  operation 
ought  not  to  be  attempted.  It  is  impossible 
that  the  Mamelukes  in  Upper  Egypt  can  be 
neutral  in  the  contest  in  contemplation; 
they  must  take  part  with  the  French  or 
with  us.  If  they  take  part  with  the  French, 
the  army  will  be  in  the  situation  in  which  1 
have  above  described  it,  enjoying  no  advan- 
tage from  having  reached  the  banks  of  the 
Nile,  excepting  water,  and  probably  no 
forage;  and  it  is  needless  to  point  out  that, 
if  the  desert  is  to  be  crossed  under  such 
circumstances,  care  must  be  taken  not  only 
to  send  with  the  body  of  troops  which  may 
cross  a  very  large  proportion  of  provisions, 
but  means  must  be  adopted  to  add  to  them, 
until  the  operations  of  this  body  shall  have 
given  them  such  a  hold  of  the  country  as 
to  leave  no  doubt  of  their  steady  supply  of 
provisions.  It  is  obvious  that  this  will 
require  a  great  number  of  cattle — a  num- 
ber much  greater  than  the  government  of 
India,  with  all  the  zealous  exercise  of  their 
power  and  means,  can  supply — but  there  is 
another  consideration  connected  with  this 
subject  besides  the  supply  of  cattle,  and 
that  is,  the  means  of  feeding  them  when 
landed  from  the  ships. 

"  On  this  point  I  need  only  call  to  the 
general's  recollection  the  difficulties  to  which 
he  has  been  a  witness  in  moving  large  sup- 
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plies  of  stores  and  provisions,  even  in  fertile, 
cultivated,  and  inhabited  countries,  well  sup- 
plied with  water,  and  every  other  advantage 
of  arrangement,  in  the  supply,  distribution, 
care,  and  food  of  the  cattle;  and  draw  a 
comparison  between  such  difficulties  and 
those  to  be  expected  in  a  march  through 
a  desert.  But  this  is  not  the  worst  to  be 
apprehended ;  the  cattle  will  of  course  land 
in  weak  condition,  on  a  desert,  and  it  must 
be  expected  that  even  those  which  survive 
the  voyage  will  starve,  or  at  least  be  in  such 
a  state  before  they  commence  their  march 
as  to  render  it  very  probable  that  they  will 
not  carry  their  loads  to  the  end  of  it ;  upon 
the  whole,  then,  I  am  decidedly  of  opinion, 
that  if  the  Mamelukes  are  not  on  our  side, 
no  attempt  ought  to  be  made  to  cross  the 
desert.  This  opinion,  the  general  will  ob- 
serve, is  by  no  means  founded  on  the  im- 
practicability of  crossing  with  troops,  be- 
cause I  am  convinced  that  it  can  be  done ; 
but  it  is  founded  upon  the  danger  that  the 
troops  will  starve  if  they  do  not  return 
immediately,  and  upon  the  inutility  of  the 
measure  if  they  do. 

"  It  may  be  imagined  that,  supposing  the 
Mamelukes  to  be  wavering,  if  an  attempt  is 
not  made  to  cross  the  desert,  the  advantage 
of  their  co-operation  will  be  lost.  Upon  this 
point  I  observe  that  a  knowledge  of  our 
strength,  not  of  our  weakness,  will  induce 
them  to  come  forward,  and  that  it  might 
be  expected  that  the  sight  of  our  weakness, 
occasioned  by  our  march  over  the  desert 
without  concert  with  them,  might  induce 
them  to  take  advantage  of  it  and  to  join 
the  French.  But  those  who  will  urge  this 
consideration  must  suppose  it  possible  that 
the  Mamelukes  can  be  neutral  for  a 
moment,  and  this  their  history  from  the 
beginning  of  time,  particularly  since  the 
French  invasion,  will  show  to  be  impossible. 
I  come  now  to  consider  the  propriety  and 
mode  of  crossing  the  desert,  supposing 
that  the  Mamelukes  should  be  inclined  to 
shake  off  the  French  yoke  and  to  co-operate 
with  us. 

"  The  first  point  for  the  general  to  ascer- 
tain is  their  sincerity  in  the  cause,  of  which, 
as  I  have  above  stated,  there  is  every  proba- 
bility. As  soon  as  he  shall  have  ascertained 
this,"  it  will  be  necessary  that  he  should 


make  arrangements  with  them  for  posting 
a  supply  of  water  on  that  part  of  the  desert 
where  it  is  most  wanted,  and  for  having  a 
supply  of  provisions  ready  on  the  Nile,  that 
he  might  cross  over  with  a  part  of  his  army 
immediately.  The  first  object  on  his  arrival 
on  the  Nile  should  be  to  establish  a  post  at 
Ghennah,  and,  if  possible,  another  in  the 
desert,  between  that  place  and  Cossier,  in 
order  to  ensure  his  communication  between 
the  sea  and  the  Nile.  At  Ghennah  he 
should  make  his  dep6t  of  his  stores,  &c., 
which  might  be  brought  across  the  desert 
by  degrees,  and  then  he  might  commence 
his  operations  against  the  enemy.  On  the 
consideration  of  the  question  regarding  the 
crossing  of  the  desert,  I  have  omitted  to 
mention  the  interruption  which  may  be 
given  to  that  operation  by  the  enemy,  be- 
cause it  is  entirely  distinct  from  the  difficul- 
ties which  are  peculiar  to  the  operation 
itself.  It  is  obvious,  however,  that  if  the 
Mamelukes  are  not  on  our  side,  and  if 
they  should  not  have  driven  out  of  Upper 
Egypt  the  small  French  force  supposed  to 
be  in  that  country  before  the  operation  is 
attempted,  that  force,  however  small,  will 
greatly  increase  the  distress  of  the  British 
troops  who  may  cross  the  desert. 

"  I  have  not  adverted  to  the  supply  of 
arms  and  ammunition  to  be  given  to  the 
natives.  As  long  as  their  co-operation  is 
doubtful  these  supplies  ought  to  be  with- 
held, but  promised ;  when  they  have  shown  j 
their  sincerity  in  our  cause,  the  arms  may  be 
given  to  almost  any  extent. 

"  ARTHUR  WELLESLEY." 


In  the  preceding  admirable  document  of 
instructions,  are  evident  all  the  qualifica- 
tions which  so  eminently  distinguished  the 
late  duke  —  great  political  foresight  and 
penetration — and  a  profound  knowledge  of 
human  affairs  and  character.  The  duke 
no  politician  !  Did  ever  the  silly  babblers 
know  a  great  general  who  was  not  an  equally 
great  politician  ?  All  history  demonstrates 
the  fact.  The  two  qualifications  are  part 
and  parcel  of  the  same  endowment.  Ac- 
cording to  their  due  adjustment  and  amal- 
gamation is  the  perfection  of  the  military 
character. 
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CORRESPONDENCE  ON  THE  MOVEMENT  OF  THE  FOURTH  DIVISION  AT 

THE  BATTLE  OF  ALBUERA. 


MANY  of  the  subscribers  to  The  Campaigns 
and  Battle  Fields  of  Wellington  and  his  Com- 
rades having  addressed  the  author  of  that 
work,  requesting  to  be  informed  respecting 
the  source  whence  the  correspondence  settling 
the  respective  claims  of  sir  Lowry  Cole  and 
major  (now  lord)  Hardinge  to  the  merit  of 
ordering  the  fusileer  brigade  to  advance 
against  the  French  army,  who  were  sweep- 
ing the  field  with  the  besom  of  destruction, 
and  driving  the  seared  Spaniards  before 
them  at  the  battle  of  Albuera  could  be 
obtained;  and  when  advised  that  that  in- 
formation was  to  be  found  in  the  United 
Service  Journal,  expressing  their  inability 
to  procure  that  work — its  introduction  here, 
it  is  presumed,  will  not  be  unacceptable  to 
any  of  our  readers,  as  it  will  enable  the  pub- 
lic to  determine  who  was  the  man  to  whom 
the  merit  is  attributable.  The  correspondence 
that  took  place  relative  to  that  affair  was  as 
follows  : — 

The  following  passages  appear  in  the  third 
|   and    fourth    volumes    of    colonel   Napier's 
•    History  of  the  War  in  the  Peninsula,  rela- 
tive to  the  advance  of  the  fourth  division  at 
!   the  battle  of  Albuera : — 

In  vol.  3,  p.  539— "While  he  [lord  Be- 
rcsford]  hesitated,  colonel  Hardinge  boldly 
ordered  Cole  to  advance." 

In  vol.  6,  p.  53 — •"  Justificatory  notes. — 
In  the  most  critical  part  of  this  great  and 
awful  battle  of  Albuera,  sir  Henry  Har- 
dinge took  it  upon  himself  to  win  it  for  you." 
"  Ordering  an  advance,  which  gained  the 
day." 

Colonel  Wade,  who  had  been  aid-de-camp 
to  sir  Lowry  Cole  at  that  battle,  made  the 
following  communication  to  the  editor  of 
the  United  Service  Journal : — 

"  Mr.  Editor, — There  is  very  material 
error  in  these  passages.  Sir  Lowry  Cole 
received  no  order  to  advance  from  sir  Henry 
Hardinge.  It  is  necessary  to  explain  here 
why,  when  the  third  volume  of  the  History 
originally  appeared,  I  did  not  at  once  seek 
to  have  this  error  corrected  ;  but  I  cannot 
permit  it  to  be  now  repeated  in  the  sixth 
volume  without  affirming — 

"  First,— That  during  the  whole  of  that 
eventful  day,  from  the  time  the  fourth  divi- 
sion   was    posted     by    the    quartermaster- 
general,    sir    B.   d'Urban— as    described  in 
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lord  Beresford's  despatch — sir  Lowry  Cole 
received  no  order  whatever,  either  from  sir 
Henry  Hardinge  or  from  any  other  officer. 

"  Secondly, — That  the  whole  merit  and 
responsibility  of  the  advance  of  the  fourth 
division  belonged  exclusively  to  sir  Lowry 
Cole. 

"  It  is  quite  true  that  the  advance  of  the 
division  was  recommended,  and  very  ur- 
gently so,  both  by  lieutenant- colonel  Rooke 
and  lieutenant-colonel  Hardinge — the  for- 
mer assistant  adjutant-general  to  the  united 
British  and  Portuguese  force,  and  the  latter 
deputy-quartermaster-general  to  the  Portu- 
guese troops — and  I  may  add,  also,  by  every 
staff  officer  attached  to  sir  Lowry  Cole. 
The  general,  however,  stood  in  need  of  no 
such  suggestions :  the  state  of  the  battle,  at 
the  time  they  were  offered,  rendered  it  as 
evident  to  him  as  to  all  those  around  him, 
that  the  troops  under  his  command  could 
not  very  much  longer  remain  inactive  spec- 
tators of  the  contest.  But  then  sir  Lowry 
had  received  the  strictest  injunctions  not  to 
move  his  division  from  the  very  important 
position  upon  which  it  had  been  posted, 
without  the  express  orders  of  marshal  Be- 
resford ;  and  to  obtain  them  he  had  des- 
patched an  aid-de-camp  (the  late  major  de 
Roverea),  when  those  reverses  happened  on 
our  left  which  had  been  elsewhere  de- 
scribed. Poor  de  Roverea  was,  however,  as 
it  afterwards  appeared,  severely  wounded  in 
the  head  while  proceeding  in  search  of  the 
marshal,  and  never  reached  him ;  and  sir 
Lowry  was,  with  the  greatest  anxiety,  look- 
ing for  his  return,  when  that  crisis  of  the 
battle  arrived  when,  not  only  the  expected 
orders  could  no  longer  be  waited  for,  but 
when  the  general  commanding  the  fourth 
division  could  no  longer  hesitate  to  take  on 
himself  the  responsibility  of  acting  on  his 
own  judgment.  Sir  Lowry  accordingly  de- 
cided on  the  advance  of  his  division,  and 
led  the  fusileer  brigade  to  that  attack  which 
has  been  so  eloquently  described  by  Na- 
pier, and  which,  he  truly  asserts,  gained 
the  day. 

"  I  have,  &c. 
"  J.  WADE,  colonel, 
"  Late  aid-de-camp  to  sir  Lowry  Cole." 

Sir   Henry    Ilardinge,    in    his   reply    to 
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colonel  Wade's  letter,  and  addressed  to  the 
editor  of  tlie  United  Service  Journal,  hav- 
ing stated  that  "  the  proposal  to  attack  the 
enemy's  flank  column  with  the  fourth  divi- 
sion having  originated  with  himself,"  and 
that  sir  Lowry  Cole,  on  his  return  from  the 
Cape  of  Good  Hope  to  England,  had,  in  the 
spring  of  1834,  used  these  words  in  a  con- 
versation with  him,  "  I  fully  admit  that  the 
merit  of  originating  the  movement  rests 
with  you,  but  the  credit  of  having  incurred 
the  responsibility  is  mine," — the  following- 
letters  from  colonel  Wade  and  sir  Lowry 
Cole  appeared  in  the  same  journal,  in  the 
number  for  April,  1841 : — 

Colonel   Wad'e's    communication   on  the 
subject : — 

"  Mr.  Editor, — I  have  already  explained 
the  cause  of  my  silence  since  the  appearance 
of  sir  Henry  Hardinge's  letter  in  your  Oc- 
tober number,  and  I  have  now  further  to 
state  that  sir  Lowry  Cole,  fearing  that  my 
tiiue  would  be  too  much  occupied  to  per- 
mit of  my  resuming  the  correspondence, 
determined  on  doing  so  himself;  and  the 
annexed  letter  from  him,  containing  expla- 
nations which  I  should  otherwise  have  given, 
was  intended  for  your  February  number, 
but  was,  at  my  request,  withheld  until  the 
present  time.  In  his  letter  of  the  2nd 
July,  colonel  Napier,  after  expressing  his 
regret  (which,  I  assure  him,  I  fully  partake 
of)  that  I  did  not,  at  an  earlier  period, 
correct  the  error  into  which  I  have  stated 
he  has  fallen  in  the  third  volume  of  his 
History,  p.  539,  relative  to  the  advance  of 
the  fourth  division  at  the  battle  of  Albuera, 
proceeds  to  produce  his  authorities  for  the 
version  he  has  given  of  that  affair.  These 
are,  first,  his  recollections  of  a  conversation 
he  had,  several  years  since,  with  sir  Henry 
Hardinge ;  secondly,  extracts  from  sir  Ben- 
jamin d'Urban's  printed  Memoir  on  the 
Battle  of  Albuera,  and  written  at  the  re- 
quest of  colonel  Napier  by  sir  Henry  Har- 
diuge.  In  the  extracts,  1  find  no  allusion 
whatever  to  any  order  having  been  given. 
Sir  Benjamin  d'Urban's  expression,  "  Has- 
tened to  point  it  out  to  general  Cole  (seeing 
the  necessity  of  the  movement,")  is  a  strictly 
correct  one,  and  is  admitted  to  be  so  by  sir 
Henry  Hardinge  in  his  letter  of  the  9th  of 
September;  and,  as  regards  the  conversa- 
tion, it  is  also  distinctly  admitted  in  the 
same  letter,  that  no  order  was  given ;  conse- 
quently, that  my  assertion  in  my  former 
letter,  that  "sir  Lowry  Cole  received  no 
order  to  advance  from  sir  Henry  Hardinge," 
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was  a  correct  one,  which  is  further  con- 
firmed— as  are  also  my  other  statements  as 
to  the  necessity  for  the  advance  of  the  divi- 
sion having  been  felt  by  sir  Lowry  Cole 
before  sir  Henry  Hardinge  came  from  the 
hill,  and  as  to  major  de  Roveraa  having 
been  sent  to  lord  Beresford  for  orders  to  ad- 
vance— by  the  following  extracts  from  a 
Brief  Account  of  the  Marches  and  Move- 
ments of  the  Fourth  Division,  (printed,  but 
not  published),  by  sir  C.  B.  Vere,  assistant- 
quartermaster-general  of  the  division,  and 
to  which  I  have  had  access  since  the  publi- 
cation of  my  former  letter. 

"  General  Cole  continued  anxiously  to 
watch  the  progress  of  the  contest,  and  he 
sent  his  aid-de-camp  to  sir  William  Beres- 
ford to  request  authority  to  carry  his  divi- 
sion to  the  support  of  the  troops  engaged. 
Colonel  Rooke,  the  deputy  adjutant- 
general,  and  also  major  Hardinge,  deputy 
quarter-master-general,  had  suggested,  and 
the  latter  strongly  urged  on  the  general  the 
necessity  of  his  advancing  to  re-enforce  the 
second  division;  but  they  brought  no  order 
from  sir  William  Beresford,  neither  did  his 
aid-de-camp  [captain  de  lloverea]  return 
any  answer.  General  Cole  was  impatient 
at  being  compelled  to  withhold  support 
from  an  evident  demand  for  succour;  and 
such  at  length  appeared  to  be  the  critical 
state  of  the  conflict,  that  he  took  on  him- 
self the  responsibility  of  moving  his  division 
to  re-enforce  the  battle  without  receiving 
any  order  from  his  superior  to  do  so." 

"  There  is  one  other  observation  I  feel 
called  on  to  make  on  this  part  of  the  sub- 
ject, because  it  strikes  me  that  some  pas- 
sages in  sir  Henry  Hardinge's  letter  may  be 
misunderstood  as  implying  that,  although 
no  order  was  given,  there  was  on  his  part 
on  the  occasion  in  question,  something 
partaking  of  an  authoritative  interference. 
When,  in  my  former  letter,  I  stated  that 
sir  Lowry  Cole  received  no  order  to  advance 
from  sir  Henry  Hardinge,  I  did  not  intend 
to  make  in  any  respect  a  qualified  assertion 
— I  meant  to  affirm  unequivocally,  as  I  now 
do,  that  sir  Lowry  Cole  received  no  order, 
"  positive,"  or  other,  from  sir  Henry  Har- 
dinge, and  with  sir  Lowry  rested  the  whole 
responsibility,  whether,  in  obedience  to  the 
commands  of  lord  Beresford  he  remained  in 
his  position  (notwithstanding  the  represen- 
tations and  suggestions  of  sir  Henry  Har- 
dinge), or,  in  violation  of  those  commands, 
he  advanced  from  it.  Sir  Henry  Hardinge 
— as  do  also  lord  Beresford  and  colonel 
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Napier — give  sir  Lowry  Cole  ample  credit 
for  the  manner  in  which  the  movement  was 
executed.  I  claim  for  him  something  more 
than  encomiums,  which  could  not  justly  have 
been  withheld  from  him,  had  he  been  merely 
an  executive  officer  leading  his  division  to 
an  attack,  under  the  eye,  and  in  compliance 
with  the  express  orders,  of  his  commander- 
in-chief.  The  fourth  division  was  placed  by 
lord  Beresford  in  a  position  which,  under 
any  circumstances,  would  have  been  a  most 
important  one,  but  was  rendered  infinitely 
more  so  in  consequence  of  the  defence  of 
the  principal  heights  having  been  entrusted 
to  the  Spaniards.  The  importance  of  the 
position  is  correctly  shown  both  in  the  Stric- 
tures and  in  lord  Beresford's  Refutation.  The 
extreme  value  of  it  was,  in  all  its  bearings, 
fully  understood  by  sir  Lowry  Cole,  and  he 
was  well  aware  of  all  the  consequences  of 
abandoning  it.  When,  therefore,  it  became 
a  question,  whether  he  should  remove  his 
troops  from  it  without  lord  Beresford's 
orders,  and  engage  them  in  a  most  difficult 
and  hazardous  movement  and  attack,  it 
became  him — whatever  weight  he  might 
attach  to  the  reports  and  suggestions  of 
sir  Henry  Hardinge  or  colonel  Rooke,  or  to 
the  advice  and  opinion  of  his  own  invalua- 
ble friend  and  assistant-quarter-master- 
general  sir  Charles  B.  Vere — to  assume  an 
undivided  responsibility,  and  to  decide — as 
he  did  decide — solely  on  his  own  judgment ; 
and,  excellent  as  were  the  arrangements  for, 
and  brilliant  the  execution  of,  the  move- 
ment, and  fully  deserving  of  all  the  enco- 
miums which  have  been  lavished  upon  them, 
the  moral  courage  which,  under  all  the  cir- 
cumstances, determined  on  attacking,  was  of 
a  very  different  and  far  more  exalted  cha- 
racter, and,  in  my  humble  judgment,  at  least 
deserving  of  a  far  higher  meed  of  praise. 

"  When  speaking  in  his  despatch  of  sir 
Lowry  Cole's  conduct  on  this  occasion,  lord 
Beresford  uses  the  terms  '  very  judiciously,' 
and  '  most  opportunely.'  But  the  true  value 
of  the  movement  has  been  best  described  by 
sir  Henry  Hardinge  in  the  letter  (a  copy 
of  which  sir  Lowry  Cole  has  given)  to 
which  he  has  alluded,  as  containing  the 
opinion,  given  by  him  to  sir  Lowry  Cole 
within  a  week  after  the  action.  '  The  fusi- 
leers/ he  writes,  exceeded  anything  that  the 
usual  word  gallantry  can  convey ;  and  your 
movement  on  the  left  flank  of  the  enemy 
unquestionably  saved  the  day,  and  decided 
the  victory;'  an  unqualified  opinion  that 
needs  no  comment,  and  may  well,  I  can 
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conceive,  terminate  the  controversy.  Be- 
fore I  take  leave  of  it,  however,  it  may  be 
permitted  me  to  express  a  hope  that  no  one 
will  so  completely  misunderstand  me  as  to 
suppose  that,  in  anything  I  have  said,  I 
have  been  influenced  by  a  desire  to  detract 
from  the  high  reputation  to  which  his  con- 
duct on  all  occasions,  and  never  more  con- 
spicuously than  on  the  field  of  Albuera,  has 
so  fully  entitled  sir  Henry  Hardinge;  and 
further  to  remark,  that  were  I  to  attempt  to 
add  to  the  reputation  of  sir  Lowry  Cole,  at 
the  expense  of  any  other  human  being,  I 
should  pay  him  the  very  worst  of  compli- 
ments, and  only  prove  my  utter  ignorance 
of  a  character  that  I  have  had  ample  oppor- 
tunities of  observing,  and  which,  I  trust,  I 
duly  appreciate.". 

To  the  extracts  I  have  already  given  from 
sir  C.  B.  Vere's  "  brief  account,"  he  adds — 

"  And  the  manner  in  which  he  (sir  Lowry 
Cole)  directed  the  line  should  be  moved 
forward,  was  such  as  showed  his  desire  to 
effect  with  promptness  the  immediate  object 
of  the  movement;  and,  at  the  same  time, 
his  care  to  secure  to  the  army  the  protec- 
tion on  its  right  of  the  extended  formation 
of  his  division  to  that  flank,  which  was  one 
of  the  advantages  afforded  in  his  position  in 
the  reserve." 

Sir  Lowry  Cole  himself  explains  his  ar- 
rangements for  the  advance  of  the  division. 
I  will,  therefore,  only  further  add  sir  Wil- 
liam Blakeuey's  statement : — 

"  When  we  reached  the  part  of  the  posi- 
tion allotted  to  us,  the  action  in  our  front 
had  been  going  on  very  severely.  A  fog 
and  heavy  rain  prevented  our  seeing  actually 
what  had  occurred ;  but,  when  it  cleared  up, 
which  was  in  about  ten  minutes,  we  saw  the 
French  columns  placed  an  echellon  on  our 
side  of  the  hill,  with  the  artillery — twenty- 
three  pieces  —  above,  and  an  echellon  of 
cavalry  on  their  left  flank,  covering  the 
whole  plain  with  their  swords.  The  second 
division  of  British  infantry  was  to  our  left 
and  front,  and  had,  just  as  we  arrived,  been 
most  severely  handled  by  the  cannonade  and 
Polish  lancers.  A  squadron  of  these  Poles 
had  moved  close  to  us,  when  a  British  squa- 
dron charged  and  drove  them  back.  At 
the  most  critical  movement,  sir  Lowry  Cole 
ordered  the  brigade  to  advance.  The  word 
coming  from  the  left,  the  1st  battalion  of 
the  royal  fusileers  moved  first;  my  bat- 
talion— the  2nd  fusileers — next ;  and  the 
23rd  Welsh  fusileers  on  the  right.  We 
moved  steadily  towards  the  enemy,  and 
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soon  commenced  firing.  The  men  behaved 
most  gloriously,  never  losing  their  ranks, 
and  closing  to  their  centre  as  casualties  oc- 
curred. From  the  quantity  of  smoke,  I 
could  perceive  very  little  but  what  was  im- 
mediately in  my  front.  The  first  battalion 
closed  with  the  right  column  of  the  French, 
and  I  moved  on  and  closed  with  the  second 
column,  the  23rd  with  the  third  column. 
This  appeared  to  me  to  be  the  position  of 
the  three  battalions  for  a  few  minutes,  when 
the  French  faced  about  at  thirty  or  forty 
yards  from  us.  Our  firing  was  most  inces- 
sant ;  and  we  kept  following  the  enemy  till 
we  reached  the  second  hill,  and  the  position 
they  had  previously  occupied.  During  the 
closest  part  of  the  action,  I  saw  the  French 
officers  endeavouring  to  deploy  their  columns, 
but  all  to  no  purpose ;  for  as  soon  as  a  third 
of  a  company  got  out  they  immediately  ran 
back,  to  be  covered  by  the  front  of  the 
column.  Our  loss  was,  of  course,  most 
severe;  but  the  battalions  never  for  an 
instant  ceased  advancing,  although  under 
artillery  firing  grape  the  whole  time. 
"  I  have,  Sic., 

"  THOMAS  WADE, 
'Late  Aid-de-camp  to  Sir  Lowry  Cole." 


(SIR  LOWRY  COLE'S  Communication.) 
"  Mr.  Editor — Having  remained  so  many 
years  without  having  taken  any  part  in  the 
controversy  between  lord  Beresford  and 
colonel  Napier  on  the  subject  of  the  battle 
of  Albuera,  I  should  probably  have  con- 
tinued to  abstain  from  so  doing,  were  it  not 
that  an  erroneous  construction  has  been  put 
on  my  silence. 

"  I  had  received  colonel  Napier's  third 
volume  of  the  Peninsular  War  previously  to 
leaving  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  and  I  did 
not  at  the  time  take  any  steps  to  contradict 
the  statement  that  '  while  Beresford  hesi- 
tated, colonel  Hardinge  boldly  ordered  Cole 
to  advance,'  being  under  an  impression  that 
sir  Henry  Hardiuge  would  himself  correct 
the  error  into  which  colonel  Napier  had 
fallen;  and  finding,  on  my  arrival  in  Eng- 
land, that  sir  Henry  had  not  done  so,  I 
availed  myself  of  the  first  opportunity  I  had 
after  my  return  to  open  the  subject  to  him 
in  the  conversation  to  which  sir  Henry 
alludes  in  his  letter  of  the  9th  of  September, 
1840,  published  in  the  October  number  of 
the  United  Service  Journal. 

"  There  is  a  material  difference  in  sir 
Hemy  Hardinge's  recollection  of  that  con- 
versation and  mine.  It  commenced  by  my 


stating  my  reasons  for  not  having  contra- 
dicted colonel  Napier's  statement  myself, 
and  by  my  expressing  my  wish,  if  not  my 
expectation,  that  he  would  still  do  so,  which, 
however,  he  declined,  giving  as  a  reason  that 
having  refused  a  similar  request  made  by  lord 
Beresford,  he  could  not  comply  with  mine. 

"  Of  the  proposal  sir  Henry  Hardinge 
states  he  made  to  me  of  my  writing  to  him, 
and  putting  any  question  I  might  wish  to 
make  on  the  subject,  I  have  no  recollection 
whatever — a  proposal  much  more  consonant 
with  my  feelings,  as  it  would  probably  have 
rendered  any  contradiction  on  my  part  un- 
necessary. Sir  Henry  Hardinge,  although 
he  admits  in  his  letter  that  he  never  gave 
me  an  order,  or  anything  approaching  to 
one,  yet  appears  to  leave  it  to  be  understood 
that,  from  the  situation  he  held,  as  deputy- 
quarter  master-general  of  the  Portuguese 
army,  his  opinion  of  the  necessity  of  the 
movement  considerably  lessened  the  responsi- 
bility I  took  on  myself  in  making  it ;  and  I 
fully  admit  that,  as  both  sir  Henry  Hardinge 
and  colonel  Rooke  came  from  the  imme- 
diate scene  of  action,  their  opinion  of  the 
critical  state  of  it  had,  no  doubt,  due  weight 
with  me  in  my  ultimate  decision.  No  man 
is  less  disposed  than  I  am  to  detract  from 
sir  Henry  Hardinge's  merits  and  profes- 
sional abilities ;  they  are  generally  and  de- 
servedly acknowledged ;  but  it  is  now  nearly 
thirty  years  since  the  battle  of  Albuera  took 
place ;  and  the  advice  of  colonel  Hardinge 
at  twenty-three  or  twenty-four  (his  age,  I 
believe,  at  that  time),  without  much  profes- 
sional experience,  could  not  have  carried 
with  it  the  weight  and  authority  which,  in 
later  years,  it  might  have  been  entitled  to. 

"  Sir  Henry  Hardinge,  in.  the  conversa- 
tion I  had  with  him,  gave  me  no  reason  to 
suppose  it  was  on  his  authority  that  colonel 
Napier  made  the  statement  in  question,  and 
having  some  time  after  had  reason  to  believe 
that  it  was  on  information  derived  from  sir 
Henry  Hardinge  that  colonel  Napier  relied, 
I  felt  too  strongly  on  the  occasion  to  permit 
me  to  renew  the  subject  with  him ;  although 
it  is  quite  true,  as  he  states,  that  we  have 
frequently  met  since. 

"  The  movement  itself  was  hazardous  and 
difficult  to  execute  without  exposing  the 
right  flank  of  the  fusiliers  to  an  acknow- 
ledged great  superiority  of  cavalry,  ready  to 
take  advantage  of  any  error  that  might 
occur.  In  moving  forward  to  the  attack, 
the  fusiliers  advanced  in  echellons  of  bat- 
talions from  the  left — a  manoeuvre  always 
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difficult  to  perform  correctly,  even  on  a  com- 
mon field-day;  and  as  the  Portuguese  bri- 
gade in  advancing  had  two  objects  to  effect, 
namely,  to  show  front  to  the  enemy's  cav- 
alry, and  at  the  same  time  to  preserve  its 
distance  from,  and  cover  the  right  of  the 
fusilier  brigade,  its  movement  was  even  more 
difficult  to  effect  than  the  former.  Think- 
ing it  desirable  (with  all  due  confidence  in 
the  Portuguese  brigade)  to  have  some  British 
troops  on  the  extreme  right  of  the  division, 
I  directed  the  light  companies  of  the  fusilier 
brigade  to  form  in  column  on  the  right  of 
the  Portuguese,  where  I  also  placed  the  bri- 
gade of  guns,  and  sent  the  Lusitanian  legion 
to  the  left  of  the  fusiliers. 

"  I  make  these  remarks,  which  may  by 
many  be  considered  unnecessary,  to  prove 
that  I  was  fully  aware  of  the  difficulties  at- 
tending the  movement,  as  well  as  alive  to 
the  great  responsibility  which  I  took  on 
myself  in  moving  at  all,  after  the  positive 
orders  I  had  received  from  the  marshal  not 
to  leave  the  position  in  which  I  had  been 
placed  without  his  special  instructions.  'In 
this  attack,  and  in  carrying  the  enemy's 
position,  the  fusilier-brigade  lost  1,000  men 


(47  Serjeants  and  953  rank  and  file)  out 
of  1,500  rank  and  file,  and  45  officers, 
among  whom  three  were  commanding  offi- 
cers— an  example  of  steadiness  and  heroic 
gallantry  which  history,  I  believe,  cannot 
surpass,  and  which,  is  fully  deserving  the 
encomiums  passed  on  it  by  colonel  Napier  in 
his  account  of  the  battle  of  Albuera.  In 
the  very  high  state  of  discipline  of  the  fusi- 
lier brigade,  commanded  by  officers  of  the 
acknowledged  professional  merits  of  thejate 
sir  William  Myers  and  colonel  Ellis,  and 
the  present  sir  Edward  Blakeney,  I  can 
claim  little  merit  for  the  execution  of  the 
movement ;  but  I  feel  I  have  an  undivided 
claim  to  all  credit  that  may  attach  to  the 
responsibility  of  undertaking  and  directing 
it,  under  the  circumstances  here  men- 
tioned. My  silence  on  the  points  in  dispute, 
has  not,  as  colonel  Napier  supposes,  pro- 
ceeded from  indifference,  but  from  a  strong 
objection  I  have  always  felt  to  bring  myself 
before  the  public,  and  which  has  not  been 
lessened  by  the  bitterness  of  the  controversy 
between  lord  Beresford  and  himself. 
"  I  have,  &c., 

"  G.  LOWIIY  COLE,  General." 


WELLINGTONIANA; 

OR, 

ANECDOTIC AL  REMINISCENCES  OF  "THE  DUKE." 


IN  addition  to  the  various  anecdotes  respect- 
ing the  duke  which  have  been  introduced  in 
the  preceding  columns,  the  following,  which 
did  not  admit  of  convenient  introduction, 
will  probably  not  be  deemed  uninteresting 
by  the  reader : — 

"  The  Wellington-tree,"  and  "  the  Duke"  at 
the  Buttle  of  Waterloo. — From  his  head- 
quarters at  "the Wellington-tree,"  which  was 
an  elm,  situated  in  the  centre  of  the  British 
line,  the  duke,  as  circumstances  required, 
hurried  to  the  scenes  of  danger,  visited  per- 
sonally every  square  of  infantry — one  while 
restraining  the  impetuosity  of  some  regi- 
ments, at  others  encouraging  the  spirits  of 
those  whose  ranks  had  been  deplorably 
thinned  during  a  desperate  struggle  of  six 
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hours,  animating  all  by  this  species  of  ubi- 
quity and  unconcernedness  of  danger.  To 
the  shattered  ranks  of  some  of  his  brave 
regiments,  whose  officers  reported  to  him 
the  exhausted  state  of  their  men,  he  said, 
"  Everything  depends  on  the  firm  counte- 
nance and  unrelaxed  steadiness  of  your  men ; 
they  must  not  wave."  When  the  enemy's 
battalions  and  squadrons  were  advancing, 
in  thick  array,  to  attack  the  corps  in  his 
front,  he  rode  up  to  the  line,  and  said,  in 
his  loudest  and  firmest  tone,  "  Stand  fast, 
95th — we  must  not  be  beat ;  what  will  they 
sav  in  England  ! "  The  effect  of  this  allusion 
to"  their  free  homes  was  electric  on  the 
hearts  of  those  to  whom  it  was  addressed. 
Passing  along  the  line  to  the  very  thickest 
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of  the  fight,  he  said,  in  a  jocose  and  half- 
serious  manner,  "Hard  pounding  this,gentle- 

I  men ;  let's  see  who  will  pound  longest !  " 
As  the  balls  whizzed  past,  and  struck  the 
stem  of  the  "Wellington-tree,"— "That's 
good  shooting,"  he  playfully  exclaimed — "  I 
think  they  fire  better  than  in  Spain."  To  the 
impatience  of  those  regiments  desirous  of 
measuring  themselves  with  the  foe,  his  reply 
was, — "  not  yet,  my  brave  fellows — not  yet ; 
be  firm  a  little  longer :  you  shall  have  at  them 
presently  \"  Throughout  the  day,  his  exer- 

!  tions  were  unremitting :  one  while  he  was 
leading  a  column  of  attack,  at  another 
bringing  up  reinforcements  to  a  position 
that  was  violently  assaulted  ;  again  resuming 
the  dignity  of  commander-in-chief,  and 
directing  the  attention  of  his  officers  to  the 
general  and  preconcerted  plan  of  the  battle. 
The  tree  under  which  "  the  duke"  took  his 
station  in  the  battle  of  Assaye,  was  the  butt 
of  the  enemy's  shot,  as  that  at  Waterloo  was. 
During  a  conversation  respecting  "  the  Wel- 
lington-tree," the  duke  said  that  he  re- 
membered the  tree,  and  that  a  sergeant  of 
one  of  the  Scotch  regiments  approaching 
him,  requested,  that  as  it  was  a  mark  for  the 
enemy's  artillery,  he  would  move  from  it.  A 
lady,  with  apparent  concern,  exclaimed,  "  I 
hope  you  did,  my  lord."  The  duke's  reply 
was,  "  I  really  forget,  but  I  know  I  thought 
it  very  good  advice." 

"  The  Duke,"  Dr.  Hutton,  and  Chantrey. 
— The  duke,  when  master-general  of  the 
ordnance,  intending  to  select  an  officer  of 
the  royal  corps  of  engineers  to  fill  a  post 
requiring  considerable  scientific  attainments, 
and  who  had  been  one  of  Dr.  Button's 
pupils,  requested  the  doctor  to  favour  him 
with  a  call,  to  hear  his  opinion.  Dr.  Hut- 
ton,  who  was  prone  to  make  prosy  speeches, 
got  up  a  laboured  exordium,  embellished 
with  a  few  of  the  flowers  of  rhetoric,  and 
arrayed  with  geometrical  precision.  At  the 
interview,  "the  duke,"  addressing  the  doctor, 
said,  "  I  have  given  you  the  trouble  of 

coming  here,  doctor,  to  ask  if is  fit  for 

.     The  doctor,  clearing  his  throat  with 

a  preparatory  hem,  commenced  his  well- 
concocted  speech.  "  No  man  more  so,  my 
lord  duke  " — "  That  is  quite  sufficient,  doc- 
tor," taking  up  his  hat,  "I  know  how 
valuable  your  time  is;  mine,  just  now,  is 
equally  so.  I  will  not,  therefore,  detain 
you  longer :"  at  the  same  time  making  his 
obeisance. — Chantrey,  the  sculptor,  is  said 
to  have  met  with  a  similar  rebuke.  While 
modelling  the  duke  for  the  statue  which 


now  adorns  the  Exchange,  desirous  of  at- 
tracting the  attention  of  the  duke  to  the 
attitude  of  the  horse,  which  he  considered 
original — "  The  horses  in  statuary,"  said 
the  sculptor,  still  retaining  the  duke,  who 
had  sat  his  couple  of  hours,  and  wanted  to 
be  off,  "  have  hitherto  been  represented  in  a 
prancing  attitude,  and  we  sculptors  have 
gone  on  copying  each  other  for  ages.  Here 
your  grace  will  observe  an  exception  to  the 
rule,  and  such  an  exception  that  I  mean  to 
make  it  my  rule  for  the  future.  All  my 
horses  shall  be  represented  in  a  quiet  atti- 
tude— in  the  repose  of  nature — and  not 
strained  and  distorted,  as  we  see  them  so 
often  in  statuary.  And  permit  me  to  remark, 
that  I  feel  highly  honoured  in  having  so  dis- 
tinguished " .  The  duke,  unable  to  listen 

any  longer  to  the  self-laudation  of  the  prosy 
orator— cutting  him  short,  by  saying,  "I  sup- 
pose, Mr.  Chautrey,  you  model  your  horses 
one  way,  and  other  sculptors  model  their's 
another  way  ;  that's  what  you  mean,isn't  it?" 
— abruptly  left  him  to  his  own  meditations. 

"  The  Duke's"  Reproof  of  Clerical  Vanity, 
— The  bishop  of  Nova  Scotia,  having  de- 
manded of  the  governor  of  that  province  that 
the  military  on  duty  should  salute  him  in 
the  same  manner  as  they  do  military  officers, 
the  governor,  thinking  the  demand  not 
quite  in  accordance  with  the  humility  of 
the  lowly-minded  Author  of  the  Christian 
dispensation,  communicated  "  the  Fight  reve- 
rend" gentleman's  modest  demand  to  the 
war-office,  and  requested  instructions  for  his 
guidance.  The  hero  of  Waterloo's  response 
was,  "  The  soldiers  are  to  attend  only  to  the 
bishop's  sermons." 

"  The  Duke's"  Notion  of  Military  Gentility. 
— While  the  British  army  was  retreating  to 
the  celebrated  "  Lines  of  Torres  Vedras," 
some  of  the  officers  of  the  army  having  ex- 
pressed their  fears  of  the  result  of  the  duke's 
operations,  and  written  home  to  their  friends 
to  that  effect,  the  duke,  to  calm  their  appre- 
hensions, and  animate  their  despondency, 
was  in  the  habit  of  saying  that  he  would,  if 
necessity  compelled  him,  take  his  army  out 
of  Portugal  like  gentlemen  ;  that  they  should 
not  sneak  up  the  area  steps,  or  slink  out  of 
the  back  door,  but  should  go  out  at  the 
hall-door.  This  bon  mot  was  in  allusion  to 
the  preparations  he  had  made,  should  cir- 
cumstances require  the  untoward  event,  for 
the  embarkation  of  the  army  without  being 
exposed  to  the  molestation  of  the  enemy, 
For  this  purpose,  in  case  the  two  fortified 
lines  of  defence  should  be  forced,  he  had 
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formed  an  intrenched  camp  near  Lisbon, 
encircled  by  an  outer  line,  and  within  this 
again  was  a  second  camp,  so  that,  had  the 
British  army  been  compelled  to  leave  Por- 
tugal, they  would  have  embarked  without 
molestation  from  the  enemy. 

"  The  Duke"  "  the  Luckiest  Fellow  in  the 
World." — When  the  duke  was  at  Madrid, 
receiving,  while  at  table,  the  notification  of 
his  appointment  as  colonel  of  the  horse- 
guards,  blue ;  in  announcing  his  good  for- 
tune to  his  guests,  he  said,  "  I  am  the 
luckiest  fellow  in  the  world;  I  must  have 
been  born  under  some  extraordinary  planet  \" 

"  Wellington  Nights." — It  is  remarkable 
that  almost  all  the  duke's  great  battles  were 
fought  on  Sunday,  and  generally  on  regular 
"Tam-O'-Shanter"  nights.  Storms,  pre- 
ceded by  thunder,  lightning,  and  rain, 
ushered  in  the  night  previous  to  the  battle 
of  Waterloo,  and  almost  all  those  in  the 
Peninsula.  Busaco  and  Vittoria  were  excep- 
tions :  but  in  the  others,  all  the  fire-engines 
in  the  world  seemed  to  be  playing  on  the 
lightning  and  the  devoted  heads  of  those 
exposed  to  it.  At  the  battle  of  Talavera, 
the  storm  of  thunder,  lightning  and  rain 
was  almost  appalling,  but  not  a  drop  of  rain 
had  fallen  from  the  moment  the  British 
army  entered  Spain  to  the  night  preceding 
the  battle,  during  which  time  six  weeks  had 
elapsed.  The  author  of  Camps  and  Quarters 
says,  that  the  reason  of  the  Wellington  bat- 
tles having  been  fought  on  Sundays  was 
to  be  thus  accounted  for: — "The  French, 
who  were  generally  the  assailants  in  all 
the  great  Peninsular  battles,  as  also  that  of 
Waterloo,  selected  the  time  and  place,  and 
made  choice  of  the  holiest  day,  from  motives 
peculiar  to  themselves ;  not  because  '  the 
better  the  day  the  better  the  deed/  but  from 
the  circumstance  of  being  under  the  auspices 
and  more  immediate  guidance  of  some 
favourite  or  patron  saint.  Vimiera,  Fuentes 
d'Onoro,  Salamanca,  Vittoria,  the  Pyrenees, 
Toulouse,  and  Waterloo,  were  all  fought  on 
Sundays  from  this  reason. 

The  probable  moving  cause  of  "  the 
Duke's"  devotion  to  the  service  of  the  God 
of  Battles. — While  Arthur  Wellesley  wai 
at  Eton,  lady  Mornington  took  him  with 
her  abroad,  and  left  him  with  a  friend  at 
Douay,  while  she  proceeded  on  her  journey 
This  place  is  a  fortified  town,  with  all  the 
array  and  glorious  circumstance  of  arms,  anc 
was  taken  by  Marlborough.  Perhaps  these 
circumstances  determined  the  future  hero's 
choice  of  a  profession. 
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"  The  Duke's  "  first  Victory.— While  Ar- 
;hur  Wellesley  was  engaged  in  "  noble 
strife  "  with  the  heroes  of  antiquity — the  au- 
;hors  of  the  immortal  classical  writings  of 
Greece  and  Rome — the  masters  of  thought 
and  language,  and  the  parents  of  patriot- 
ism and  liberty  —  that  is,  in  every-day 
language,  while  he  was  at  school — he  won 
his  first  victory.  His  antagonist  was  his 
school-fellow,  and  rejoiced  in  the  Christian 
ityle  and  title,  but  the  oddly-sounding  pa- 
tronymic of — Bobus  Smith,  alias  the  late 
canon  of  St.  Paul's,  "  the  uncloven-footed  " 
priest,  Sidney  Smith;  who,  when  Arthur 
had  conquered  wherever  he  fought,  used 
to  say  facetiously — whenever  the  train  of 
conversation  admitted  the  observation — 
"  I  was  the  Duke's  first  victory  ?  One 
day  at  Eton,  Arthur  Wellesley  and  I  had 
a  fight,  and  he  licked  me  soundly." 

"  The  Duke"  a  Fabulist  .'—While  the 
duke,  his  brother  the  marquis  of  Wellesley, 
and  lord  Maryborough,  were  at  Eton,  they 
were  invited  to  spend  the  approaching  holi- 
days with  lady  Dungannon,  in  Shropshire. 
During  their  journey  thither,  being  full  of 
fun,  and  desirous  of  surprising  her  ladyship 
with  some  "spicy"  news,  they  proposed  that 
they  should  tell  her  that  their  sister  Anne 
had  run  away  with  the  footman,  and  begged 
her  not  to  mention  the  circumstance  to  any- 
body, as  their  sister  might  return  home. 
Her  ladyship  appeared  sadly  affected  with 
the  narrative,  but  in  a  short  while,  being 
prompted  by  the  woman's  itching  and  un- 
restrainable  propensity  of  not  being  able  to 
conceal  a  secret,  pretending  that  she  had 
promised  to  pay  a  visit  to  her  neighbour, 
Mrs  Mytten,  begged  they  would  excuse  her 
absence  for  a  short  time.  On  her  return, 
"  Oh  !  my  dear  boys,"  she  said,  with  affected 
concern,  "  all  news  travel  apace,  Mrs.  Myt- 
ten  knew  all  about  poor  Anne."  It  may  be 
easily  conceived  how  dreadfully  sorry  the 
young  fabulists  were  for  their  ingeniously 
trumped-up  story  to  surprise  the  old  lady. 

"  The  Duke's "  Misgivings  of  his  Picture 
Connoisseur  ship. — The  Duke  having  pur- 
chased one  of  sir  William  Allan's  pictures 
of  "  Waterloo,"  desired  the  artist  to  call  on 
him  at  the  Horse-guards  for  payment.  On 
sir  William's  appearance,  the  duke  began  to 
count  out  the  stipulated  price  in  bank  notes. 
The  artist  begged  leave  to  suggest  that  a 
cheque  on  the  banker  would  save  the  duke's 
time  in  counting  the  notes.  The  reply  was, 
"  do  you  think  I  would  allow  Coutts'  people 
to  know  what  a  fool  I  had  been." 
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"  The  Duke's "  fidelity  to  the  Banners  of 
Cupid." — The  duke's  fidelity  to  the  banners 
of  the  "  Blind  God  "  was  no  less  strict  and 
enduring  than  that  to  the  "  God  of  Battles." 
Having  formed  an  attachment  to  the  ho- 
nourable Catherine  Packenham,  the  daugh- 
ter of  the  earl  of  Longford — and  both  the 
votaries  of  love  being  but  little  favoured 
with  Mammonian  endowments — the  future 
pacificator  of  India  and  saviour  of  European 
independence  proposed  that  they  should 
remain  in  "single  blessedness"  until  he 
should  be  able,  from  the  recompense  his  coun- 
try might  award  him  for  his  services,  to  settle 
a  sufficient  provision  on  "  the  object  of  his 
choice,"  so  as  to  secure  her  independence 
should  he  not  escape  the  chances  of  war. 
He  had  not  been  long  in  India  before  he 
accumulated  from  his  pay,  prize-money,  and 
salary  arising  from  his  official  employments, 
£20,000.  Happy  to  add  to  another's  hap- 
piness, he  apprised  his  expectant  bride  that 
he  was  prepared  to  fulfil  his  promise  of  be- 
trothal. The  lady,  in  reply,  informed  him 
that  she  had  had  that  sad  ravager  of  female 
beauty,  the  small  pox,  and,  the  disease  having 
left  deep  ravages  of  its  virulence  on  her  coun- 
tenance, it  was  not  likely  that  she  would  be 
so  acceptable  to  him  as  she  had  been,  and 
therefore  she  released  him  from  the  engage- 
ment. The  generous  soldier,  influenced  by 
that  high  sense  of  honour  which  his  ac- 
tions invariably  evinced,  replied,  that  he  felt 
the  obligation  of  its  fulfilment  now  more 
strongly  than  ever,  and  was  ready  to  prove 
his  sense  of  it  by  fulfilling  the  original  con- 
tract. On  his  return  to  England  he  pre- 
formed his  promise. 

"  /  should  expect  a  good  thrashing." — An 
opinionative  general  officer,  on  his  joining  the 
army  in  Spain,  was  invited  by  the  duke  to 
dinner — a  custom  he  always  observed  on  the 
arrival  of  a  new-comer,  for  the  purpose  of 
ascertaining  "  what  sort  of  stuff  he  was  made 
of" — venturing  his  opinion  freely  on  the 
operations  of  the  war  and  the  movements 
of  the  hostile  armies,  and  expressing  deep 
anxiety  for  the  critical  position  in  which  the 
English  army  was  placed  at  the  time ;  the 
duke  gratified  his  loquacious  vanity  so  far  as 
to  ask  him  to  show  how  it  might  be  extri- 
cated. The  self-sufficient  son  of  Mars, 
assuming  a  face  and  tone  of  magisterial 
importance,  said,  pointing  with  his  finger 
on  the  table-cloth,  "  if  the  French  moved, 
and  then  did  this,  and  then  that,  which 
they  would  inevitably," — with  an  air  of  tri- 
umphant '  military  skill  and  science,  ex- 


claimed, "then  what  would  your  lordship 
do  ?"  "  Give  them  the  most  infernal 
thrashing  they  have  had  for  some  time," 
said  the  English  chief. 

"  /  wish  I  may  cross  him." — "  /  have  met 
him." — "  The  invincible  Napoleon" — "  the 
immortal  emperor" — whose  "  destiny  was  to 
conquer  the  world,  and  free  mankind  frbm  sla- 
very and  superstition,"  when  he  uttered  the 
fanfaronade,  "  I  wish  I  may  cross  him " — 
"  I  vais  me  mesurer  avec  Vilainton" — "  I 
shall  send  a  good  account  of  him" — little 
expected  that  his  truly  great  and  high- 
minded  opponent  would  soon  be  enabled  to 
give  expression  to  the  modest  and  magna- 
nimous "  Thank  God  !  I  have  met  him." 
This  was  a  sad  disproof  of  the  Buonapartean 
sarcasm,  that  "the  Sepoy-general  could  con- 
tend only  with  sultans  and  rajahs;"  the 
result  seemed  to  show  that  he  could  not 
only  contend  with  braggarts  and  mounte- 
banks, but  in  his  own  phraseology,  give 
them  "  a  confounded  good  thrashing." 

"  The  Duke's"  Interpretation  of  General 
Picton's  Hanging  Threat. — The  delinquen- 
cies and  inattention  of  the  officers  of  the 
commissariat  department  had,  at  one  period 
of  the  Peninsular  War,  become  so  notorious, 
that  general  Picton,  irritated  at  the  neglect  of 
a  deputy-commissary-general  attached  to  his 
division,  sending  for  him,  threatened  to  hang 
him  if  the  supplies  were  not  ready  for 
delivery  on  the  morrow.  The  man,  array- 
ing himself  in  his  best  attire,  waited  on 
the  coinmander-in-chief,  and  apprised  him 
of  general  Picton's  threat.  "  Did  gene- 
ral Picton  really  threaten  to  hang  you?" 
said  sir  Arthur.  "  He  did,"  replied  the 
deputy-commissary,  in  an  impassioned  tone, 
thinking  that  the  commander-in-chief  par- 
ticipated in  his  feelings.  "  Then,"  said  sir 
Arthur,  "  I  would  advise  you  to  go  and 
exert  yourself,  and  get  up  the  stores,  for 
general  Picton  is  just  the  man  to  do  what 
he  threatens."  The  poor  deputy-commis- 
sary, taking  the  hint,  set  earnestly  to  work, 
and  the  provisions  were  up  in  time,  so  as  to 
save  the  necessity  of  the  verification  of  the 
coramander-in-cnief's  interpretation. 

"  The   Duke's"    Commentary   on    General 
Ferguson's  Breach  of  Etiquette. — Soon  after  I 
the  landing  of  the  troops  at  Mondego  Bay, 
general  Ferguson,    finding  his  brigade  not 
provisioned,    went   to   the  quarters   of  the  j 
commissary-general   to   inquire    the    cause.  | 
Entering  the  room  where  that  official  was 
regaling  himself  with  a  rechercM  dinner,  the 
general,  seizing  the  table-cloth  by  the  cor- 
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ner,  pulled  the  whole  concern  on  the  ground, 
expressing  his  anger  at  the  neglect  with 
which  his  men  were  treated.  The  com- 
missary, indignant  at  the  treatment,  went 
to  sir  Arthur  Wellesley  to  make  his  com- 
plaint. "  You  had  better  not  quarrel  with 
Ferguson,"  said  the  commander-in-chief  to 
the  e&ited  commissary,  "for  he  is  very 
positive  when  he  takes  anything  in  his 
head." 

"  The  Duke's"  Race-sight  of  Ten  Thousand 
en. — At  the  battle  of  Toulouse,  the  Spa- 
nish general,  Freire,  with  the  usual  presump- 
tion of  his  countrymen — who  imagine  that 
they  are  invincible,  and  that  soldiers  not 
born  Spaniards  cannot  beat  Spaniards — re- 
quested of  the  duke  that  his  countrymen 
might  lead  the  battle;  but  no  sooner  had 
they  began  to  ascend  the  heights  of  Cal- 
vinet,  than  they  fled,  panic-stricken,  at  the 
sight  of  the  French;  and,  in  their  head- 
long flight,  broke  into  a  thousand  parties, 
each  endeavouring  to  be  first  away  from 
the  unpleasant  charge  of  the  French.  The 
scene  of  the  scared  runaways  drew  the 
ironical  reproof  from  the  British  chief,  that 
"  he  had  seen  many  curious  sights,  but 
never  before  saw  ten  thousand  men  running 
a  race :"  and  that  "  he  wondered  whether 
the  Pyrenees  would  bring  them  up  to  a 
halt." " 

"  The   Duke's"   comparative   Estimate  of 
Royal  Pretension  and  Military  Patriotism. — 
While  the  duke  was  in  Paris,   a  military 
guard  was  stationed  in  his  hotel  to  protect 
him  from  similar  attempts  to  that  of  the 
assassin    Cortillon.     The    duke,    with    that 
courtesy  for   which   he    was   distinguished, 
was  attentive  to  the  accommodation  of  the 
officer  of  the  guard.     There  was  a  cover  for 
him   laid   every   day  at   the    duke's   table. 
The  restoration  of  Louis  XVIII.   was  ac- 
companied, as  far  as  possible,  with  the  ab- 
surdities of  the  old   time,  from   the  court 
being  under  that  influence;  and  a  monarch, 
even  poor  gormandizing  old  Louis,  was  a 
dieu  mortel  in  their  eyes,  and  all  others  were 
to  esteem  him  so.     The  late  king  of  Prussia 
visited  Paris  in  1817,  incog.,  as  the  count  de 
Ruppin.     The  duke  of  Wellington  invited 
the   king-count   to    dinner;    Louis  XVIII. 
invited  himself  to  meet  him.     Covers  were 
laid  for  six  only.     A  sort  of  avant-courier  of 
old  Louis'  proceeded  to  the  duke's  to  exa- 
mine whether  all  was  en  regie.     On  being 
told  that  six  covers  were  laid — said,  "  if  I  re- 
collect rightly,  the  duke  de  Richelieu  and  sir 
Charles  Stuart,  with  the  two  kings  and  the 
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duke,  make  up  five  of  the  party" — "Who," 
the  officious  official  asked,  "  is  the  sixth 
cover  for?  I  must  announce  it  to  his  most 
Christian  majesty."  He  was  told  it  was  for 
the  officer  of  the  guard,  a  French  captain. 
He  at  once  declared  that  the  king  could 
not  dine  that  day  with  a  subject  in  such  a 
station;  it  was  contrary  to  all  rule,  all 
etiquette.  The  duke  of  Wellington  was  ap- 
pealed to,  who  replied  he  could  not  alter 
the  rule  of  his  house,  and  have  his  table 
changed ;  that  he  was  a  soldier  himself. 
The  official  went  back  to  the  Tuilleries  and 
made  his  report.  The  courtiers  then  at- 
tempted to  prevent  the  king  from  going, 
but  old  Louis  cared  nothing  about  the  mat- 
ter, observing,  "  I  must  go" — an  observation 
which  shocked  some  of  his  old  courtiers  in 
no  slight  degree,  the  relics  of  the  race  who 
thought  France  was  ruined  for  ever  when 
Necker  came  to  court  with  strings  in  place 
of  buckles  in  his  shoes.  On  the  present 
occasion,  it  may  be  added,  that  none  was 
more  surprised  than  the  officer  of  the  guard 
himself,  to  be  seated  at  table  so  unex- 
pectedly with  two  crowned  heads. 

"  The  Duke's"  participation  in  resemblance 
to  Homer  and  C&sar. — Smyrna  and  many 
cities  contended  for  the  honour  of  the  birth 
of  "  the  father  of  immortal  verse."  So 
Basle  and  Rotterdam  did  for  that  of  Eras- 
mus ;  and  Stratford-on-Avon  and  Eastcheap 
for  that  of  Shakspere.  So  Dangan  Castle, 
Trim,  and  the  city  of  Dublin,  divide  the 
claim  of  the  locality  of  the  birth  of  the 
great  duke;  and  even  three  different  pa- 
rishes (namely,  St.  Peter,  Andrew,  and 
Anne)  and  three  different  streets  (namely, 
Upper  Merion,  Gower,  and  Molesworth)  in 
the  last-mentioned  place,  dispute  the  ho- 
nour. His  similarity  to  the  Roman  dic- 
tator, Julius  Caesar,  besides  his  consum- 
mate military  talent  and  uninterrupted  suc- 
cess, is,  that  they  were  both,  in  early  life, 
of  delicate  constitutions;  but  prudent  con- 
duct and  abstemious  habits  so  strengthened 
their  bodies,  that  they  were  both  enabled 
to  endure  great  fatigue  and  exertion.  The 
case  of  the  illustrious  Roman  is  instruc- 
tive. That  consummate  soldier  and  ac- 
complished scholar  had  to  struggle,  in  early 
life,  with  the  weakness  and  depression  of  bo- 
dily infirmity.  But  though  he  was  "  a  weak 
man,"  as  Plutarch  informs  us,  "  and  had  a 
white  and  soft  skin,  was  somewhat  distem- 
pered in  his  head,  and  subject  to  the  falling 
sickness,  he  did  not  make  his  indisposition 
of  body  a  pretext  for  cllcminacy,  but  made 
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his  wayfaring  a  medicine  for  his  infirmity, 
whilst,  by  indefatigable  journeying,  spare 
diet,  and  living  out  in  the  fields,  he  strug- 
gled and  waged  war,  as  it  were,  even 
\-ith  his  disease,  and  kept  his  body  so 
guarded  by  this  strict  regimen,  that  it  was 
very  hard  for  illness  to  attack  him."  Though 
uot  exactly  by  these  means,  yet  it  was  by 
great  abstemiousness  and  well-regulated 
habits  that  the  "  great  English  captain"  was 
able  to  bear  the  vicissitudes  of  various  and 
trying  climates,  the  trials  and  fatigues  of 
war,  and  obtained  his  advanced  age,  and 
outlived  even  the  greater  part  of  his  young 
corapanions-in-arms,  as  also  the  vanquished 
in  those  "  glorious  sieges  and  immortal 
battles,"  and  which  will  ever  be  rendered 
"  glorious  and  immortal" — notwithstanding 
the  puling  and  imbecile  nonsense  uttered 
about  them  by  the  Peace  Society  folks  and 
their  apostles.  Napoleon  Buonaparte  is 
also  said  to  have  had  a  very  delicate  consti- 
tution when  a  boy. 

''  The  J)uke"  and  his  Scottish  Admirer. — 
A  native  of  North  Britain,  desirous  of  see- 
ing the  duke,  called  on  a  friend,  who  was  a 
clerk  in  the  Ordnance-office,  and  requested 
him  to  introduce  him  to  the  duke,  who  was 
then  master-general  of  the  ordnance.  "  I — 
I  introduce  you  to  the  duke  :  it  is  perfectly 
impossible,  my  good  friend,"  replied  the 
ordnance  clerk ;  "  but,  possibly,  if  you  go  to 
Apsley-house,  and  make  known  the  purport 
of  your  visit,  the  porter  may  be  able  to 
procure  you  an  interview."  Having  pre- 
sented his  card  to  the  porter  and  being 
shown  into  a  room,  the  duke  soon  appeared, 
saying,  "  Mr.  Robertson,  what  is  your  busi- 
ness with  me?  I  can  afford  you  ten  minutes." 
"  Your  grace,"  said  the  venerable  visitor, 
with  his  silver  locks  hanging  on  his  shoul- 
ders, "  I  have  attentively  watched  your 
grace's  career  from  the  day  you  were  an 
ensign  up  to  the  present  hour.  I  am  now, 
as  your  grace  sees,  a  very  old  man,  and 
must  soon  leave  this  world;  but  I  felt  I 
could  not  be  gathered  to  my  fathers  in  peace 
without  having  beheld  your  grace.  I  ar- 
rived from  Scotland  this  morning  for  this 
sole  object.  The  only  wish  I  had  on  earth 
is  now  gratified,  and  to-morrow  morning  I 
shall  set  off  on  my  way  home  again." — 
"Well,  Mr.  Robertson,"  said  the  duke, 
"  next  to  the  honours  I  have  received  from 
my  sovereign,  this  is  certainly  the  greatest 
compliment  ever  paid  me.  I  am  obliged  to 
leave  you ;  but  you  will  come  here  to  dinner 
<it  seven  o'clock  ;  and  to-morrow  I  am  going 
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down  to  Windsor,  and  shall  be  happy  to 
take  you  with  me."  "  No,"  replied  Robert- 
son, "  I  have  seen  your  grace — the  longing 
of  my  heart  is  gratified — I  want  nothing 
else."  And,  with  a  profound  bow,  he  took 
his  leave  of  England's  greatest  captain,  and 
the  most  successful  general  who  ever  ap- 
peared on  the  theatre  of  ancient  or  modern 
history. 

"  The  Duke"  and  his  home-sick  Generals. 
— During  the  most  critical  period  of  the 
war — namely,  Massena's  retreat  from  Portu- 
gal, sir  Arthur  Wellesley  was  occasioned 
much  disquietude  by  his  generals  of  divi- 
sion indicating  a  maladie  du  pays,  or,  in 
plain  English,  a  home-sickness,  and  on  the 
alleged  ground  of  private  affairs*  requiring 
their  presence.  Some  of  those  gentlemen, 
namely;  Hill  and  Fane,  were  compelled  by 
real  sickness  to  apply  to  the  commander-in- 
chief  for  leave  to  go  home  ;  and  ho  acceded 
to  their  request  in  the  promptest  and  most 
affectionate  manner.  To  his  would-be-sick, 
or  home-sick  military  patients,  he  adminis- 
tered a  course  of  regimeu  of  the  tonic  kind 
of  the  most  powerful  and  effective  nature. 
His  letters  addressed  to  those  gallant  offi- 
cers, and  which  appeared  in  an  early  part  of 
this  work,  while  distinguished  for  their  fine 
and  well-tempered  edge  of  rebuke,  are  models 
of  gentlemanly  reproof,  and  arc  perfect  speci- 
mens of  castigatory  composition.  And  here 
it  may  not  be  misplaced  to  say  a  few  words 
on  the  general  style  of  composition  of  that 
really  great  and  best  of  England's  sons. 
The  duke's  style  of  composition  is  plainness, 
simplicity,  and  precision,  and  though  not 
altogether  free  from  fault,  is  a  model  for 
matters  of  business.  The  surprise  is  that 
his  various  diplomatic  papers  relative  to 
Indian  and  Spanish  affairs,  to  finance,  and 
a  multiplicity  of  other  matters — many  of 
them  written  during  the  progress  of  military 
movements — amidst  even  the  very  din  and 
tumult  of  arms — are  so  little  disfigured  by 
imperfection  and  defect.  There  is  not  an 
unnecessary  line,  scarcely  a  word,  in  any  of 
his  despatches  and  correspondence — it  would 
be  difficult  to  express  his  meaning  in  fewer 
words. 

"  The  Duke's"  decision  as  to  who  was  the 
bravest  Man  in  tlic  British  Army. — About 

*  Tho  duke  was  so  enraged  by  applications  from 
officers  desiring  leave  of  absence,  that  on  one  occa- 
sion while  the  army  was  in  cantonments,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  numerous  applications,  he  said,  "  I 
never  knew  an  army  whose  officers  had  so  many 
private  affairs." 
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twenty  years  after  the  termination  of  the  war, 
the  duke  was  waited  on  at  Apsley-house,  by 
two  gentlemen,  who  announced  to  him,  that 
as  executors  of  the  will  of  a  deceased  friend, 
who  had  left  £500  to  "  the  bravest  man  in 
the  British  army,"  they  begged  leave  to  pre- 
sent him  a  check  for  that  amount.  The  duke 
declined  to  receive  the  money,  alleging  it 
could  not  have  been  expressly  intended  for 
him,  as  the  British  army  contained  many 
men  as  brave  as  himself.  His  visitants 
wished  him  to  mention  the  person  on  whom 
the  bequest  should  be  conferred.  The  duke 
desired  two  or  three  days  to  consider  the 
matter.  At  the  time  appointed,  the  execu- 
tors again  made  their  appearance  at  Apsley- 
lipuse,  when  the  duke  told  them,  that  as 
major  sir  James  Macdonncll  had,  with  the 
most  chivalrous  bravery,  defended  Hougou- 
mont,  the  key  of  the  position  at  the  battle 
of  Waterloo,  he  deemed  him  the  party  best 
entitled  to  the  legacy.  The  executors,  in 
compliance  with  the  duke's  suggestion,  re- 
paired to  the  major,  and  acquainting  him 
with  the  decision  of  the  duke,  tendered  him 
the  bequest.  Sir  James  expressed  himself 
highly  flattered  by  his  grace's  selection,  but 
said  as  there  was  a  man  whose  bravery  in 
the  same  affair  was  equal  to  his,  he  must 
share  the  bequest  with  him.  That  person, 
he  said,  was  a  serjeaut-major  of  the  Cold- 
stream  guards,  of  the  name  of  Frascr,  who 
had  assisted  him  in  closing  the  gates  of 
Hougoumont  on  the  enemy.  If  permitted  to 
share  the  reward  with  that  gallant  man,  he 
said  he  would  accept  the  bequest.  To  this 
proposal  the  executors  assented,  and  the 
£500  was  equally  divided  between  the  major 
and  the  serjeant-major. 

"  The  Duke"  frightened .'  or,  in  school-boy 
phrase,  in  "  a  funk !" — The  duke's  repulse 
in  his  attack  on  the  enemy's  advanced  posts 
on  the  Sultaun-pettah  or  Greve,  during  the 
siege  of  Seringapatam,  is  alleged  by  some 
/*6mz/-minded  critics  on  his  character,  to 
have  resulted  from  his  having  been  in  "  a 
funk."  The  refutation  of  this  ignorant  and 
audacious  slander  cannot  be  too  often  repre- 
hended and  held  up  to  public  scorn  and 
indignation.  At  the  risk,  therefore,  of  the 
imputation  of  repetition,  the  remarks  which 
appeared  in  an  early  portion  of  this  work 
are  introduced  again  to  the  reader's  no- 
tice-.—" At  the  time,  much  ill-natured  and 
misapplied  criticism  took  place  on  colonel 
Wellesley's  first  attack  on  the  Sultaun-pet- 
tah, and  silly  comparisons  were  made  be- 
tween his  failure  and  Baird's  scouring  the 
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post  the  preceding  night,  without  any  loss. 
The  circumstance  excited  the  sneers  of  the 
find-fault  writers  of  the  time,  and  is  still 
alluded  to  by  those  liberalised  patriots  who 
love  to  depreciate  their  country's  military 
renown.  But,  without  alluding  to  the  hazard- 
ous nature  of  night  attacks,  especially  when 
the  enemy  is  prepared  and  waiting  for  you, 
the  best  answer  is  to  be  found  in  the  follow- 
ing playful  remark  of  one  capable  of  explain- 
ing the  cause  of  such  failures :  —  '  Men 
moving  gently  in  the  dark,  may  consult  the 
stars,  and  read  their  high  decrees ;  but  no- 
thing disturbs  planetary  observations  more 
;han  a  shower  of  musketry,  accompanied 
with  a  flight  of  rockets.'  The  fabulous  cir- 
umstances  alluded  to  by  the  late  Mr.  Theo- 
dore Hook,  in  his  Life  of  Baird,  and  adopted 
oy  Mr.  Alison,  in  his  History  of  Europe— 
and  the  startling  scene  which  they  credulously 
tate  as  having  taken  place  early  in  the  morn- 
ing of  the  6th,  partake,  as  a  judicious  writer 
lias  properly  said,  of  the  same  character  as 
those  which  are  generally  related  of  the 
early  career  of  nearly  every  brilliantly-suc- 
cessful general.  '  We  have  seen/  adds  the 
same  writer,  'in  French  books,  and  have 
heard  from  French  lips,  stories  about  young 
Buonaparte's  skulking  at  the  siege  of  Tou- 
lon, during  which  he  first  made  his  name 
known  to  the  world.'  Mr.  Hook's  story  of 
colonel  Wellesley's  being  frightened,  'spread- 
ing like  wild-fire  through  the  camp,'  and 
Mr.  Alison's  tale  of  his  falling  fast  asleep 
upon  a  dining-table  after  his  return  from  the 
night  attack  on  the  pettah,  are  as  fabulous 
as  '  the  solemn  whispers'  which  Mr.  Lusfi- 
iugton,  in  his  Life  of  Lord  Harris,  face- 
tiously tells  us  he  heard  'in  the  Poligar 
counties^  in  1800,  to  the  same  effect.' " 

"  The  Duke's"  Personal  Appearance  and 
Temperament. — The  duke  was  a  little  above 
the  middle  height,  well-limbed,  and  muscular; 
with  little  incumbrance  of  flesh  beyond  that 
which  gives  shape  and  manliness  totheoutline 
ofthefigure.  Whenin the vigourof manhood, 
with  a  firm  tread,  an  erect  carriage,  a  counte- 
nance strongly  patrician,  both  in  feature, 
profile,  and  expression,  and  an  appearance 
remarkable  and  distinguished,  few  could  ap- 
proach him  on  any  duty,  or  on  any  subject 
requiring  his  serious  attention,  without  being 
sensible  of  something  strange  and  penetrating 
in  his  clear  bright  eye.  Nothing  could  be 
more  simple  and  straightforward  than  the 
matter  he  uttered ;  nor  did  he  ever  in  his  life 
affect  any  peculiarity  or  pomp  of  manner,  or 
rise  to  any  coarse,  overbearing  loudncss  in  his 
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tone  of  voice.  It  was  not  so  he  gave  expres- 
sion to  excited  feeling.  There  was  nothing 
of  the  truncheon  about  him ;  nothing  full- 
mouthed,  important,  and  fussy.  His  temper 
was  equable ;  his  manners  unaffected  and 
gentlemanlike.  There  was  a  composed 
smile  on  his  countenance,  and  an  intelli- 
gence, which,  without  the  appearance  of 
searching,  seemed  to  read  the  thoughts  and 
intentions  of  every  one  who  approached 
him.  The  following  anecdotes  are  a  proof 
of  the  duke's  equanimity  of  temperament : — 
When  the  battle  of  Quatre  Bras  had  ceased, 
lieutenant-colonel  Ponsonby  passing,  with 
the  12th  dragoons,  the  duke's  quarters, 
near  the  roadside — found  him  busily  en- 
gaged in  reading  aloud  some  of  the  Eng- 
lish newspapers,  and  indulging  in  many 
a  hearty  joke  at  the  expense  of  the  fears  of 
the  home  government  and  the  croaking  des- 
pondency of  the  editors. — One  of  his  com- 
panions in  arms,  while  describing  the  battle 
of  Salamanca,  says — "  I  saw  him  late  in  the 
evening  of  that  great  day,  when  the  ad- 
vancing flashes  of  cannon  and  musketry, 
stretching  as  far  as  the  eye  could  command, 
showed  in  the  darkness  how  well  the  field 
was  won  ;  he  was  alone  ;  the  flush  of  victory 
was  on  his  brow,  and  his  eyes  were  eager 
and  watchful,  but  his  voice  was  calm,  and 
even  gentle." — Such  are  the  indicia  of  true 
greatness. 

"  The  Duke's"  Sword. — Several  years  ago 
a  subscription  was  raised  among  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Senior  United  Service  Club  for 
the  purpose  of  procuring  a  picture  of  the 
duke  of  Wellington.  His  grace  had  been  so 
frequently  asked  to  sit,  that  the  members  of 
the  committee  to  whom  the  management 
was  confided  did  not  feel  themselves  war- 
ranted in  requesting  such  a  favour,  and  it 
was  resolved  that  a  copy  of  the  head  and 
face  from  some  acknowledged  portrait  by 
sir  Thomas  Lawrence  should  be  made,  but 
that  his  grace  should  be  respectfully  asked 
for  the  use  of  his  sword,  glass,  cloak,  &c.,  so 
that  there  might  be  as  much  real  originality 
in  the  picture  as  possible.  A  young  and 
rising  artist,  Mr.  W.  Robinson  (since  dead), 
was  selected  to  do  the  work.  A  three-quar- 
ter portrait  by  Lawrence,  belonging  to  the 
late  Mr.  Arbuthnot,  was  lent  for  the  head, 
and  one  of  the  committee  was  commissioned 
to  speak  to  the  duke,  and  to  request  the  use 
of  the  appointments  alluded  to.  When  the 
circumstances  were  made  known  to  him  he 
assented  immediately,  and,  with  the  greatest 
good  humour,  said  that  he  would  give  as 


many  sittings  as  might  be  necessary  to  make 
the  picture  an  original.  This  offer  was 
gratefully  accepted,  and,  the  picture  having 
been  as  much  advanced  as  possible,  his  grace 
gave  the  sittings  required.  He  ordered  that 
the  cloak,  &c.,  should  be  sent,  but  the  sword 
was  missing,  and  nowhere  to  be  found.  It 
was  one  with  a  very  peculiar  silver  hilt, 
which  had  been  mounted  in  India,  which  he 
afterwards  very  generally  wore  during  the 
whole  of  the  Peninsular  war,  and  for  which 
he  had  a  particular  value.  It  had  been 
painted  in  the  picture  by  Lawrence  belong- 
ing to  sir  Robert  Peel,  from  which  a  hasty 
eye-sketch  was  made  from  memory,  in  order 
to  convey  some  idea  to  the  artist  of  its  pecu- 
liar shape.  Mr.  Robinson  had  been  occa- 
sionally employed  by  sir  Thomas  Lawrence, 
and  still  had  some  acquaintance  with  the 
person  who  had  been  his  servant.  As  this 
chance  (remote  as  it  was)  of  learning  some- 
thing about  the  sword  thus  offered  itself, 
Mr.  Robinson  took  the  pencil-sketch  to  the 
man,  who  said  that  there  was  an  immense 
number  of  swords,  canes,  whips,  parasols, 
&c.,  left  in  sir  Thomas's  house  at  the  time 
of  his  death,  unreclaimed ;  which  were  still 
collected,  and  were  to  be  sold  with  various 
effects  in  a  very  short  time.  They  visited 
the  store,  and  (from  the  sketch)  identified 
the  very  sword,  which  had  never  been  sent 
back  to  the  duke,  who  was  not  aware  of  its 
loss,  and  totally  ignorant  of  where  it  was — 
and,  as  it  had  no  name,  or  cypher,  or  ticket 
attached  to  it,  it  was  utterly  unknown  and 
unnoticed,  and  would  have  been  sold  by 
auction  without  comment  or  observation  in 
a  very  few  weeks,  if  it  had  not  been  for  this 
fortunate  circumstance.  Application  was 
immediately  made  to  the  executor — and  the 
sword  was  returned  to  the  duke,  very  much 
to  his  surprise  and  gratification,  at  his  last 
sitting. 

Reminiscences  of  "  the  D-uke."  —  Lord 
Ellesmere  once  took  the  liberty  of  inquiring 
from  his  grace,  whom  he  considered  the 
greatest  military  hero  of  whom  we  had 
record,  and  his  reply  was  decided : — Han- 
nibal; but  of  Hannibal  we  had  few  me- 
morials. We  knew  that  he  loved  Carthage, 
but  we  also  knew  that  he  hated  Rome  as 
much  as  he  loved  Carthage ;  and  in  this 
respect  even  our  most  distinguished  naval 
hero — Nelson  himself — formed  a  marked 
contrast  to  Wellington ;  for,  while  the  one 
was  a  scourge  to  all  the  enemies  of  our 
country,  the  other  was  like  the  watch-dog  of 
England,  silent  and  respectful  to  all  friends, 
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but  eagerly  ready  to  pounce  upon  every  foe.  | 
In  private  life,  he  knew  none  who  was  more 
jealous  of  the  honour  and  good    name  of 
another  than  the  duke,  who  never   could 
be  betrayed  into  an  envious  or  unguarded 
expression  of  opinion,  even  towards  the  de- 
clared  enemies   of  our   country.     He  had 
once  ventured  to  inquire  of  the  duke  how 
many  guns  he  might  have  taken  during  his 
numerous    engagements.      The   reply   was, 
about  3,000,  and  he  recorded  it  as  an  un- 
paralleled fact,  that  throughout  the  whole  of 
the  duke's  military  operations,  not  one  gun 
of  the   English   had  been    taken.     Of  his 
punctuality  and  attention  to  his  duty,  he 
might  mention  that,  after  the  vacation  of 
the  office  of  secretary  for  Ireland,  when  he 
left  England  for  Spain,  and  narrowly  escaped 
shipwreck  on  the  voyage,  he  wrote,  before 
disembarking,  to  the  judges,  enclosing  the 
heads  of  the  Dublin  police  bill,  which  he 
was    charged   to  draw   up,  and  which   has 
since  become  the  model  of  that  excellent 
system  of  social  regulation  which  ramified 
London,  spread  over  our  colonies,  was  to  be 
found   in   Malta   and  Australia,  and   kept 
that  audience  in  peaceful  security  in  that 
court-house.     He  had  once  met  in  Scotland 
an  old  blind  man,  who  had  applied  to  his 
grace,  shortly  before  the  battle  of  Waterloo, 
for  a  commission  for  a  son,  founding  his 
claim  on  the  fact  of  his  being  a  relative  of 
one  Maxwell,  who  had  distinguished  him- 
self in  one  of  the  duke's  campaigns.     For  a 
long  period  the  applicant  received  no  reply, 
until  at  length  the  duke  informed  him  that 
"  he  had  been  very  busy  of  late ;  but  that  he 
had  sent  his  application  to  head-quarters, 
with   a  recommendation."      Of  the  duke's 
sensibility  to  distress,  lord  Ellesmere  said, 
that  a  lady  in  that  room  had  on  one  oc- 
casion directed  his  grace's  attention  to  the 
case  of  a  distressed  needlewoman  of  Not- 
tingham,   whose    privations    had    been   re- 
corded in  the  Morning  Chronicle.    The  duke 
made  some  remark  at  the  time,  but  com- 
municated to  lord  Ellesmere  next  morning 
that  he  had  written  to  the  editor,  directing 
that  she  should  have  a  passage  at  his  ex 
pense  to  the   colonies,  which  was   all   sin 
required.     And,  further,  recent   police  re 
ports    in    London    showed,    unfortunately 
that  the  duke  had  been  imposed  upon  bj 
specious  charitable  pretences  to  the  exten 
of  £400. 

"  Thf  Duke  "  declines  to  present  petitions 

— Some  time  ago,  a  public  meeting  was  he) 

in  a  certain  district  in  Kincarclineshire,  fo 
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the  purpose  of  petitioning  parliament.     Mr. 

sent  the  petition  to  the  duke  for  presen- 
ation,  and,  in  doing  so,  took  occasion  to 
ongratulate  his  grace  on  his  convalescence 
•om  a  recent  illness.  The  following  reply 
as  given,  in.  the  duke's  handwriting,  by 
cturn  of  post : — "  The  duke  of  Wellington 
resents  his  compliments  to  Mr.  C.  The 
uke  returns  thanks  for  Mr.  C/s  good  wishes, 
^e  duke  will  not  long  be  convalescent  or 
n  existence  if  he  is  to  undertake  to  manage 
he  whole  business  of  the  presentation  of 
etitions  from  every  village  in  the  country — 
rom  John-o'-Groat's  house  to  the  Land's- 
nd.  The  duke  begs  leave  to  decline  to 
iresent  to  the  house  of  lords  petitions  from 
ndividuals  of  whom,  or  from  communities 
>f  which,  he  has  no  knowledge,  The  duke 
iegs  leave  to  return  the  petition." 

"  The  Duke "  not  a  collector  of  debts.— 

About  seven  years  ago,  a  young  officer  con- 

ected  with  a  regiment  then  stationed  in 

,  was  indebted  a  considerable  sum  for 

;amp  and  barrack  outfit.  The  debt  being 
iverdue,  and  after  repeated  promises  to  pay, 
)ut  all  to  no  purpose,  it  was  found  necessary 
to  prosecute  him.  Decree  was  obtained  in 
absence,  and  charged  upon,  but  in  the  mean- 
time, and  before  the  days  of  charge  had  ex- 
jired,  the  debtor  had  exchanged  for  another 
•egiment,  and  was  leaving  for  Ireland.  To 
obviate  further  expense,  it  occurred  to  the 
agent  of  the  creditor  to  address  a  short  nar- 
rative of  the  case  to  the  late  commander-in- 
chief  of  the  army,  and  in  the  course  of  post 
tie  received  a  holograph  reply  from  his  grace, 
as  quoted  below  :  "  Walmer  Castle,  Septem- 
ber 24th,  1846.— F.M.  the  duke  of  Welling- 
ton presents  his  compliments  to  Mr. . 

The  duke  is  the  commander-in-chief  of  the 
army,  but  he  has  no  power,  authority,  or 
jurisdiction  over  the  pockets  of  the  officers 
thereof,  neither  is  it  any  part  of  his  duty 
to  collect  the  debts  due  by  them  to  trades- 
men, shopkeepers,  or  others,  who  think  it 
advantageous  to  themselves  to  give  credit  to 
those  who  take  their  goods.  He  must  pro- 
ceed against  his  debtor  in  the  manner  pointed 
out  by  the  law." 

Miscellaneous  Anecdotes  of  "  the  Duke." — 
"  On  one  occasion  his  deafness  was  alluded 

to  by  lady  A ,  who  asked  if  she  was 

sitting  on  his  right  side,  and  if  he  had 
benefited  by  the  operations  which  she  hearc 
had  been  performed,  and  had  been  so  pain- 
ful to  him.  He  said,  in  reply,  that  the  gen- 
tleman had  been  bold  enough  to  ask  him 
for  a  certificate,,  but  that  he  had  really  been 
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of  no  service  to  him,  and  that  he  could  only 
answer  him  by  saying,  '  I  tell  you  what,  I 
won't  say  a  word  about  it.' ' 

"  He  sometimes  read  aloud,  commenting 
upon  such  works  as  were  interesting  to  him, 
and  was  never  seen  to  lounge  about,  or  to 
be  entirely  idle.  I  have  heard  that  lord 
Douro  one  day  found  him  reading  his  own 
early  despatches,  and  that  he  said,  '  "When 
in  India,  I  thought  I  was  a  very  little  man ; 
but  now  I  find  that  I  was  a  very  conside- 
rable man.'  What  greatness  there  is  even 
in  this  simplicity  !" 

"  His  letters,  after  the  battle  of  Water- 
loo, to  lord  Aberdeen,  on  the  death  of  sir 
Alexander  Gordon,  and  to  the  duke  of  Beau- 
fort, on  lord  Fitzroy  Somerset  losing  his 
arm,  show  how  much  he  was  attached  to 
those  about  him.  Lord  Fitzroy  landed  with 
him  in  Moudego  Bay,  and  was  with  him  in 
all  his  great  actions.  It  was  during  the 
long  fight  at  Talavera,  that  the  duke,  turn- 
ing to  him,  said,  '  Well,  Fitzroy,  how  do 
you  feel?'  To  which  the  other  quietly  an- 
swered, '  Better  than  I  expected.' '; 

"  The  one-armed  were  among  the  duke's 
greatest  favourites.  Sir  Felton  Hervey,  who 
headed  a  charge  of  the  14th  light  dragoons, 
when  the  French  officer  was  magnanimous 
enough  not  to  cut  him  down,  and  lord  Har- 
dinge,  are  instances  that  will  be  easily  re- 
membered." 

"  The  duke's  opinion  did  not  operate  in 
favour  of  medals  and  decorations — as  he  said 
we  had  always  done  our  duty  without  them, 
and  that  the  feeling  throughout  the  army 
was,  that  they  would  be  given  (perhaps  with 
few  exceptions)  to  the  aids-de-camp  and 
relations  of  such  general  officers  as  were 
serving.  He  has  also  described  the  diffi- 
culty he  himself  experienced  in  distributing 
the  orders  conferred  by  the  allied  sove- 
reigns." 


"  The  duke,  to  the  last,  often  visited  lord 
Wellesley,  who  would  as  frequently  keep 
him  waiting ;  but  his  only  remark  was,  '  I 
believe  my  brother  thinks  he  is  still  gov- 
ernor-general of  India,  and  that  I  am  only 
colonel  Wellesley.'  " 

"  Ou  asking  sir  Charles  Napier  to  take 
the  command  in  India,  I  have  been  told 
that  the  duke  handed  him  a  short  paper  of 
instructions,  and  on  his  returning  them  to 
him,  he  said,  '  Well,  then,  if  you  under- 
stand them,  go  out  and  execute  them.' ': 

"  All  who  knew  Apsley  House,  must  have 
seen  the  celebrated  statue  of  Napoleon  bear- 
ing a  Fortune  upon  a  globe  in  the  right 
hand,  a  tribute  often  paid  to  successful  com- 
manders. Lord  Bristol,  when  he  first  saw 
the  statue  in  Canova's  studio,  admired  it 
excessively  ;  his  only  criticism  was,  that  the 
globe  appeared  too  small  for  the  figure. 
Canova,  who  was  a  great  admirer  of  Napo- 
leon, addressing  an  English  nobleman,  an- 
swered this  very  happily,  '  Vous  pensez  bien, 
my  lord,  que  la  Grande  Bretagne  n'est  pas 
comprise.' ' 

"  On  the  day  that  intelligence  reached 
Vienna  of  Napoleon's  escape  from  Elba,  it 
happened  that  a  great  diplomatic  dinner 
was  given  by  prince  Metternich;  and,  as 
the  guests  arrived,  all  were  anxious  to  de- 
tect, by  the  duke's  manner,  if  he  had  heard 
the  news.  His  countenance,  however,  gave 
no  sign;  but,  waiting  patiently  till  all  the 
company  had  assembled,  he  said,  '  Gentle- 
men, have  you  heard  of  the  emperor's  es- 
cape?' Then,  approaching  prince  Talley- 
rand, and  placing  his  hand  on  his  shoulder, 
he  added,  '  Quant  a  moi,  Monsieur  de  Tal- 
leyrand, je  suis  soldat  du  Roi  de  France ;' 
thus  promptly  declaring  his  resolution,  and 
leading  the  minds  of  all  to  that  alliance 
which  proved  so  successful  in  all  its  re- 
sults." 
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TRIBUTE  OF  GRATITUDE  TO  THE  PENINSULAR  OFFICERS  AND  SOLDIERS, 
AND  THEIR  VINDICATION  FROM  SLANDER  AND  OBLOQUY. 


"  THUS  the  war  in  the  Peninsula  terminated, 
and  with  it,"  as  the  eloquent  and  high- 
minded  historian  touchingly  observes,  "  all 
remembrance  of  the  veteran's  services !" — all 
sense  of  gratitude  and  obligation  to  those 
who  had  devoted  the  best  part  of  their  lives 
— sacrificed  their  health  and  strength — and 
cheerfully  scattered  their  limbs,  and  poured 
out  their  life's  blood,  iu  rolling  the  tide  of 
battle  from  the  shores  of  their  country,  and 
protecting  it  from  the  horrors  and  desola- 
tions of  war. 

As  an  appropriate,  aye,  an  indispensable 
prologue  to  the  narrative  of  the  Peninsular 
"War — a  war    unequalled   in   the   pages   of 
history  for  its  brilliance,  its  intensity,  its  in- 
fluence, and  its  operation  on  the  interests 
and  welfare,  moral  and  political,  of  the  nations 
of  Europe — (a  war,  too,  which,  in  the  lan- 
guage of  its  most  eloquent  and  classical  his- 
torians, "  is  its  great  and  inappreciable  glory, 
was   in  strict  conformity  with  the  highesl 
principles  of  justice,  as  with  those  of  sounc 
state  policy — for  no  views  of  aggrandisement 
were  entertained,  either  at  its  commencemen' 
or  during  its  course,  or  at  its  termination 
conquests  were  not  looked  for ;  commercia 
interests  were  not  required ;  it  being  a  wai 
defensive,  necessary,  and  retributive,  engagec 
in,  not  only  as  the  best  means  of  obtaining 
curity   for   ourselves,   but   having  also  thi 
immediate   object   of    '  loosing   the    band 
of    wickedness'  — '  breaking   the    yoke    o 
oppression,'  and  '  letting  the  oppressed  gi 
free ;') — it  seems  but  an  act  of  justice  t< 
apprize   the  reader   of  the  disparagement 
and  defamation,  the  calumnies  and  vitupera 
tion  to  which  its  gallant  actors  and  thei 
illustrious  leader  were  exposed  during  thei 
ardous   and   patriotic    career   of    service  — 
in  scenes   of    the  most  daring  and  despe 
rate  warfare  to  be  found  in  the  annals  o 
history — in  those  bloody  battles  and  thos 
glorious  sieges — battles  and  sieges  such  a 
were  never  dreamt  of  by  Marlborough  an 
Turenne,  by  Cohorn   and  Vauban  —  thos 
dreadful  stormings,  that  succession  of  signa 
overthrows,   during    seven    successive  cam 
paigns,  unparalleled  for  intensity  and  interes 
of  event  and  exertion,  amongst  the  many  re 
corded  in  the  world's  annals  : — in  a  word,  i 
"the  greatest  and  most  vital  war  ever  waged — 
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war  which  was  a  struggle,  a  deadly  contest 
or  the  life  or  death  of  national  independence, 
atioual  honour,  and  national  happiness." 

Few  persons  in  the  present  generation,  I  ap- 
rehend,  are  aware,  and  fewer  still  can  easily 
elieve,  that,  during  the  arduous  and  memor- 
ble  struggle  in  the  Peninsula,  there  were 
hose   among  their  countrymen  who  could 
eel  inclined  to  traduce  their  country's  fame 
and  honour,  rob  it  of  its  military  glory  and 
enown,   and  shjnder  and  depreciate  those 
vho  had  saved  it  and  them  from  being  re- 
duced to  a  state  of  vassalage — from  enduring 
ihat  overbearing  and  supercilious  demeanour 
vhich  has  ever  been  characteristic  of  the 
French  towards    conquered    nations — from 
seeing  their  houses  in  flames,  their  property 
jillaged,  their  wives  and  daughters  defiled 
and  dishonoured,  their   children  wantonly 
massacred   before    their   very   eyes — them- 
selves   insulted,   humbled,    and   degraded ! 
Yes,  readers,  there  were;    and  not  a  few, 
too — and  what  aggravates  the  case,  they  were 
not  the  low  and  the  ignorant,  but  they  were 
peers  of  the  realm,  members  of  parliament, 
corporate  bodies,  gentlemen  of  the   press, 
and  even   some   recreant   members   of  the 
military  and  naval   professions.      In   their 
craven-hearted  fears  and  consternation,  theii 
abject  pusillanimity  and  puny  spirit,   theii 
stupid  hallucination  of  French  invincibility, 
and   their  fanatic  wonder  and   idolatry  ol 
their  "  great  and  magnanimous  Napoleon," 
and  his  "  famed  and  dreaded" — his  terrible 
legions  ;"  those  foolish  and  chicken-heartec 
Englishmen    could    find    pleasure    in   en- 
deavouring to  break  the  spirit  and  traduce 
the  reputation  of  those  who  had  dissipatec 
the  spell   and  baffled    the    designs    of  th< 
tyrant  and  his  agents. 

I  will  briefly  prove  this  allegation : — On 
the  motion  for  a  public  acknowledgment  o 
the  services  which  had  been  rendered  bt 
sir  Arthur  Wellesley  to  his  country,  mucl 
rancorous  feeling   was   displayed   by   some 
of  the  members  of  each  house  of  parlia- 
ment.     Earl  Grey  denied  that  the  battle 
of  Talavera  was  a  victory,  and  declared  that 
sir  Arthur  "  had  betrayed  want  of  capacity 
and  skill  in  its  direction."     Lord  Grenville 
talked  of  "  gilded   disasters,    and    denomi- 
nated the  blooming  laurels  that  hung  over 
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the  grave  of  its  gallant  victors,  "  cypresses 
indicating  their  country's  sense  of  its  grief 
for  the  dishonour  sustained."  That  Jack- 
tar  tyrant,  St.  Vincent,  prated  about  the 
arrogance  of  those  who,  by  drum  and  trum- 
pet, contrived  to  noise  abroad  their  petty 
deeds.  In  the  lower  house,  Ponsonby 
called  for  impeachment,  and  Whitbread 
dissolved  into  tears  for  "the  blood  that 
had  been  sacrificed  to  folly  and  incapacity." 
Tarleton — as  "  the  soldier,  but  luckily  not  a 
general  in  the  Peninsular  war,"  was  profuse 
in  his  reproof  and  exposition  of  sir  Arthur 
Wellesley's  incapacity,  and  said,  that  the  at- 
tempt to  defend  Portugal  was  "  the  climax  of 
error."  Bankes  predicted, that  "allfresh  levies 
to  the  army  would  tend  only  to  swell  the 
triumphs  of  Napoleon's  invincible  legions ; 
and  that  if  we  did  win  a  battle,  every  de- 
feat of  the  French  was  to  be  considered  a 
snare  to  draw  the  English  further  into 
Spain."  Calcraft  denounced  the  patriot 
hero,  and  foretold  "  ruin  and  defeat  would 
be  the  inevitable  consequence  before  three 
mouths  passed  over  the  British  chief's  head ; 
and  for  these  reasons  he  refused  his  assent 
to  a  pension  for  so  grievous  a  blunder  as 
the  battle  of  Talavera." 

The  earl  of  Suffolk,  in  the  abundance 
of  his  profound  sapiency,  propounded  this 
wonderful  discovery,  that  the  reason  the 
French  artillery  fell  into  the  possession  of 
his  countrymen  was,  "that  it  had  not  been 
convenient  for  the  French  to  remove  it ;" 
and,  therefore,  they  had  left  it  as  a  waif  of 
insignificant  value,  to  be  picked  up  by  their 
enemies.  Even  that  profoundly  sagacious 
corporate  body,  the  mayor,  aldermen,  and 
council  of  the  city  of  London,  having,  no 
doubt,  called  to  their  assistance  and  direc- 
tion those  wondrous  specimens  of  military 
science,  "the  trained  bands,"  and  the  "Lum- 
ber Troop,"  expressed  their  disapprobation, 
and  recorded  their  condemnation.  Nor  were 
these  vagaries  confined  to  "  the  hereditary 
counsellors,"  "  the  collective  wisdom,"  and 
"  the  corporate  respectability"  of  the  nation.* 
The  croakings  and  gloomy  predictions  of 
the  factious  brawlers  and  disaffected  dema- 
gogues of  "  the  fourth  estate  of  the  realm," 

*  That  vagaries  of  the  kind  should  have  been 
given  birth  to  by  factious  and  ignorant  civilians, 
and  chattering  7ie-grandmammas,  cause  no  great 
surprise  ;  but  that  they  should  have  found  accep- 
tance among  men  pretending  to  military  attain- 
ments, is  rather  strange.  But  let  it  be  recollected, 
that  those  "  military  men"  were  peace  campaigners, 
whose  notions  and  experience  of  "  the  troublous 
incidents  of  the  horriaa  bclla  of  actual  service" — 


as  the  gentlemen  of  the  press  are  pleased  to 
designate  themselves,  especially  during  the 
early  period  of  the  Peninsular  war,  and 
their  libels  against  the  British  army  and  its 
illustrious  chief  were  endless  and  disgust- 
ing. Those  prophetic  spirits  and  martial 
geniuses,  omening  the  gloomiest  results, 
talked  loudly  and  largely  of  "  a  shade 
having  been  thrown  over  the  British  arms" 
— ridiculed  the  idea  of  a  British  army  being 
enabled  to  contend  against  the  legions  of 
France — laughed  at  our  military  knowledge, 
and  prophesied  disaster  and  disgrace.  On 
the  retreat  of  the  English  army  to  the  con- 
fines of  Portugal,  for  the  purpose  of  occupy- 
ing "  the  lines  of  Torres  Vedras,"  the  fac- 
tious and  dissafiected  part  of  the  periodical 
press  again  raised  its  inauspicious  and  in- 
cendiary voice — and  in  its  exultation  of  the, 
supposed  disastrous  aspect  of  affairs  in  the. 
Peninsula,  and  "  the  predicament,"  as  its; 
stupid  phraseology  termed  it,  "into  which] 
\Vellington  had  brought  himself  and  his 
army  by  the  unwise  prosecution  of  his 
scheme  for  the  deliverance  of  Portugal,"  and 
"  his  folly  in  presuming  to  oppose  himself 
to  '  the  redoubted  Massena,' "  it  prophecied 
that  "  the  protection  even  of  Lisbon  was 
hopeless,  much  less  the  deliverance  of  the 
Peninsula;  and  in  the  supposed  verification 
of  its  silly  and  presumptuous  vaticinations 
"  of  his  erroneous  judgment,  and  the  utter 
impracticability  of  his  plans,"  the  unnatural 
and  craven-hearted  scribes  called  on  the 
government  to  recall  the  English  army  and 
save  it  from  absolute  destruction,  by  "  the 
invincible  legions  of  France,  and  the  superior 
genius  of  the  [aforesaid]  redoubted  Massena." 
Their  unnatural  and  unpatriotic  attempts  to 
break  and  humiliate  the  spirit,  subdue  the 
bearing  of  the  soldiery,  and  depreciate  the 
military  character  of  the  country,  were,  as 
I  have  already  said,  deemed  by  Napoleon 
Buonaparte  so  admirably  adapted  to  recon- 
cile the  French  nation  to  the  unpopularity 
of  his  Spanish  war,  and  to  prove  the  in- 
capability of  England  to  contend  with  him, 
that  he  caused  the  various  papers  containing 
the  heartless  and  disgraceful  calumnies  to  be 
reprinted  at  the  "  imperial"  press,  and  cir- 

the  perils  and  hazards  of  the  "  glorious  tented  field" 
had  been  confined  to  the  dire  and  dangerous  feats  of 
birth-day  reviews  in  Hyde-park,  on  Wimbledon- 
common,  or  Wormwood  Scrubs,  or  to  that  consum- 
mation and  highest  effort  pf  feather-bed  soldiery — a 
sham  fight  and  storming  of  the  lines  at  Chatham;  or, 
at  most,  whose  whole  share  of  a  batllehad  been  the  sec- 
ing  of  the  smoke  and  the  hearing  of  the  noise  of  the 
conflict,  at  a  comfortable  and  respectable  distance. 
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culated  throughout  France,  and  the   states 
subject  to  his  control  and  influence.* 

The  consequence  of  this  unpatriotic,  this 
un-English,  this  demoniac  spirit  of  depre- 
ciation and  endeavour  to  crush  and  hu- 
miliate the  tone  and  bearing  of  the  soldier, 
and  detract  from  the  character  of  the  army, 
— conduct  that  could  have  originated  only 
from  a  want  of  patriotic  feeling,  or,  at  least, 
from  a  stupid  and  culpable  affectation  of 
liberalism,  a  slip-slop  sentimentalism — was, 
that  British  prowess  and  British  military 
bkill  were  ridiculed  abroad  and  despised, 
or  at  least,  undervalued  at  home.  General 
Foy  tells  us,  "  that  that  ignorant  and  mis- 
chievous mode  of  thinking  caused  the 
English  to  be  universally  considered  by 
foreign  nations  as  semi-wolves,  unskilful, 
perplexed,  and  powerless,  the  moment  they 
set  their  foot  upon  land ;  and  that  that 
unjust  stigma  continued  until,  by  their  gal- 
lantry and  indomitable  spirit  iu  the  Penin- 
sular war,  they  had  fought  themselves  into 
favour  and  esteem."t  But  after  labouring 
under  years  of  calumny,  misrepresentation, 
and  reproach — when,  instead  of  having  its 
energies  wasted  in  petty  and  desultory  war- 
fare (such  as  the  expedition  of  sir  John 
Moore  to  the  Baltic,  that  under  sir  James 
Pulteney,  which,  in  general  Foy's  playful 
phraseology,  "  was  disembarked  near  Ferrol, 
saw  the  walls  of  the  place,  and  took  to  their 
heels  to  the  shipping;")  and  in  paltry  expe- 
ditions against  sugar  and  coffee  islands,  it 
was  presented  with  a  proper  arena  for  action, 
then  its  military  skill  and  endowments  shone 
forth  conspicuous,  and  in  the  brightest  splen- 
dour; it  was  then  proved  that  modern  Eng- 
lish soldiers  had  not  degenerated  from  the 
character  of  their  forefathers;  it  was  then 
demonstrated  that  they  had  been  libelled 
and  traduced.  General  Foy  has  candidly 
and  generously  said,  "that  when  the  na- 
tional energies  were  turned  to  the  stan- 
dards of  the  land  army,  which  had  been 
so  neglected,  the  dormant  energies  and  in- 
nate courage  of  the  British  soldier  shone 
pre-eminent."  Jomini  also  says,  that  "  the 

*  These  opinions,  as  the  most  classical  author  of 
the  History  of  the  Ptniniultir  War  observes,  "  were 
circulated  throughout  the  country  with  pestilent 
activity,  and  deeply  touched  the  public  r.iind.  Daily 
and  weekly,  monthly  and  quarterly,  that  poison  was 
administered,  with  the  most  mischievous  persever- 
ance, in  newspapers,  magazines,  and  reviews.  Never 
was  an  opinion  more  total  to  the  honour,  interest, 
safety,  independence,  and  existence  of  the  country  ; 
vet  it  was  propagated  and  enforced  with  a  confi- 
dence which  boldly  anirmcd  that  nothing  but  folly 
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battle  of  Talavera  at  once  restored  the  repu- 
tation of  the  British  army,  which,  in  the 
estimation  of  foreigners,  had,  during  a  cen- 
tury, declined. "J  "  It  was  now  ascertained," 
he  adds,  "  that  the  English  infantry  could 
dispute  the  palm  of  victory  with  the  most 
veteran  troops  in  Europe."  Berthier,  the 
minister  of  war,  in  his  despatch  to  marshal 
Jourdan  (and,  of  course,  he  expressed  the 
sentiments  of  Napoleon  Buonaparte),  says. 
"  whoever  attacks  good  troops  like  the  Eng- 
lish, when  in  a  good  position,  without  a  posi- 
tive assurance  of  success,  leads  them  to  cer- 
tain destruction."  His  precise  expression 
is — "  Tant  qu'on  voudra  attaquer  de  bonnes 
troupes  commes  les  troupes  Anglais,  dans 
bonnes  positions,  sans  les  reconnaitre  et 
s'assurer,  si  on  pent  enlever,  on  conduira 
des  homines  &  la  mort  en  pure  perte." 
Surely  these  acknowledgments  should  make 
the  vilifiers  of  their  country's  military 
fame  — which  forms  the  brightest  and  most 
brilliant  pages  in  the  historic  annals  of 
England,  just  as  its  literature  forms  the 
proudest  and  most  durable  of  its  glories — 
those  oracular  worthies  and  military  geniuses, 
who,  in  their  self-complacent  wisdom,  con- 
sidered it  perfectly  chimerical  to  contend 
with  "French  invincibility,  and  French 
military  talent"  —  who  predicted  discom- 
fiture and  disgrace  to  their  countrymen's 
efforts  and  gallantry — who  foreboded  that 
"  Wellington  would  be  taken  with  his  whole 
army — cut  to  pieces,  or  driven  into  the 
sea," — be  ashamed  of  their  stupid  calumny 
and  abuse  of  his  fair  fame  and  of  their  cra- 
ven-hearted fears  and  abject  admiration  of 
foe  of  their  country.  The  heartless  oaf 
who  can  feel  the  inclination  to  decry  the 
glory  of  his  country,  and  who  can  discolour 
the  verdure  of  its  laurels  by  vilifying  and 
defaming  the  men  who  broke  the  spell  of 
French  invincibility,  which  had  fascinated 
continental  Europe  into  thraldom  and  sla- 
very, and  had  prostrated  the  greatest  mili- 
tary powers  at  the  feet  of  their  victorious 
idol — who  attempts  to  break  the  spirit  of 
the  British  soldier,  and  disenchant  him  of 

or  madness  could  presume  to  doubt  the  prediction  of 
its  authors.  Suicidal  as  the  belief  was,  no  effort  was 
omitted  by  its  authors  for  encouraging  the  enemies 
of  their  country,  and  for  deadening  the  hopes,  and 
thereby  the  exertions  of  those  who  felt  a  desire  to 
uphold  the  honour  and  independence  of  the  land  of 
their  birth." — Soutlicy, 

t  Jfistoire  dc  la  Guerre  de  la  Peninsule  sows 
Xapolcon. 

J  Precis  dc  I' Art  de  la  Ouerre. 
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the  faith  of  his  invulnerability,  is  a  curse  to 
his  country,  and  a  scorpion  in  its  bosom — 
and  such  cannot  but  be  the  opinion,  of  every 
rightly  constituted  mind,  whether  native 
or  foreign.  And  these  calumnies  are,  even 
in  the  present  day,  still  given  birth  to. 
There  are  men  who  can  slander  and  tra- 
duce the  British  army  and  its  late  illus- 
trious leader.  In  the  first  two  Sundays' 
publication  of  a  London  Sunday  journal* 
for  September,  1845,  the  editor,  after  vent- 
ing his  malevolence  in  much  abuse  and 
falsehood  against  the  late  duke  of  Wel- 
lington and  the  British  army,  asserted 
that  the  duke's  victories  in  the  Peninsular 
war  were  "  dubious  and  equivocal,  and  the 
French  troops  engaged  in  that  war  were 
raw,  the  veterans  having  been  withdrawn 
on  the  departure  of  Napoleon  from  Spain 
for  his  German  wars;"  and  he  moreover 
asserted,  that  Napier,  in  his  History  of  the 
War  in  the  Peninsula,  made  the  same  alle- 
gations. In  reply  to  this  calumny,  my  an- 
swer is — 

"  I  have  carefully  read  Napier's  work, 
and  have  no  recollection,  of  his  having 
made  an  assertion  of  the  kind;  and  had 
he  uttered  so  great  an  untruth,  the  asser- 
tion would  be  nugatory — as  the  fact  is,  that 
the  only  troops  Napoleon  Buonaparte  with- 
drew on  that  occasion,  was  that  part  of  the 
imperial  guard  which  was  at  the  time  in 
Spain,  and  the  light  infantry,  &c.,  amount- 
ing in  all  to  40,000  men.  So  says  every 
trustworthy  authority  who  has  written  on 
the  Peninsular  war,  and  such  every  well- 
informed  officer  who  served  in  that  war 
knows  to  have  been  the  case. 

Having  shown  the  amount  of  troops 
withdrawn,  I  shall  proceed  to  state  which 
army  contained  the  veterans,  and  which 
the  raw  and  inexperienced  levies ;  and  then 
produce  sufficient  authorities  to  determine 
whether  Wellington's  victories  were  'dubi- 
ous and  equivocal,'  or  decisive  and  certain. 
Both  these  points  are  unequivocally  proved 
even  in  Napier's  history,  partial  as  he  evi- 
dently is  to  French  military  repute,  and 
laudatory  as  he  is  of  French  heroism  and 
military  talent.  The  opinions  of  all  other 
authors  qualified  to  form  a  correct  judg- 
ment, who  have  written  on  the  subject, 

*  Slander  and  falsehood  of  this  kind  would  never 
have  been  given  birth  to,  had  that  journal — assur- 
edly the  most  truth-speaking  and  independent  (the 
Examiner  excepted)  extant — been  under  the  guid- 
ance of  the  present  enlightened  and  talented  writer 
of  its  leading  articles. 
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coincide  with  his.  Among  above  a  score 
of  authorities,  the  following  will  be  suffi- 
cient for  the  purpose. 

A  correspondent  of  the  highest  credi- 
bility, and  who  was  an  eye-witness  of  the 
truth  of  his  statement,  of  the  United  Ser- 
vice Journal  for  1829,  volume  ii.,  of  that 
year,  furnishes  the  following  information, 
the  truth  of  which  can  be  confirmed  by 
every  officer  who  was  present  in  the  cam- 
paign of  1809. 

In  his  account  of  the  battle  of  Talavera, 
that  gentleman  says — "  the  troops  generally 
consisted  of  men  who  had  been  drafted 
from  the  militia,  and  of  the  second  batta- 
lions of  the  regiments  which  had  been  pre- 
sent at  the  battle  of  Corunna.t  With  the 
exception  of  the  guards  and  a  few  others 
(namely,  the  buffs  and  the  61st),  there  were 
more  knapsacks  with  the  names  of  militia 
regiments  on  them,  than  of  numbered  regu- 
lar regiments  of  the  line.  Whereas,  the 
French  army  was  composed  of  regiments 
that  had  marched  from  victory  to  victory 
under  Buonaparte,  in  Italy,  Germany,  and 
Egypt.  Neither,  also,  had  the  corps  of 
Victor,  nor  that  of  Sebastiani,  nor  the  re- 
serve under  Desolles,  formed  parts  of  the 
armies  which  had  been  defeated  at  Roli^a, 
Vimiera,  Corunna,  or  the  passage  of  the 
Douro,  and  therefore  they  had  no  recol- 
lection of  British  prowess,  or  misgivings 
at  those  recollections,  to  shake  their  na- 
tional vanity,  or  diminish  their  good  opi- 
nion of  themselves."  Such  was  the  opi- 
nion of  one  who  was  well  informed  on  the 
subject  respecting  which  he  gives  informa- 
tion ;  and  with  his  opinion  Napier  coincides 
in  his  second  volume,  and  to  the  word  "  knap- 
sacks," appends  "  and  accoutrements." 

And  all  the  service  seen  by  the  other 
portion  of  the  men  composing  the  army 
which  won  the  battle  of  Talavera,  was  that 
of  expelling  Soult  and  his  five-and-twenty 
thousand  odd  hundred  veterans  from  Oporto, 
and  chasing  the  fugitives  out  of  Portugal ; 
and  even  not  two-thirds  of  that  gallant  band 
of  English  had  been  present  in  those  ope- 
rations. 

That  the  French  were  not  raw  and  inex- 
perienced troops,  the  following  facts  will 
prove : — 

t  The  reason  that  the  correspondent  to  the  United 
Service  Journal  mentions  second  battalions,  is  to 
imply  that  they  were  troops  who,  generally,  had  not 
seen  foreign  service ;  second  battalions  being  gene- 
rally left  at  home,  from  which  the  casualties  of  first 
battalions  were  replenished. 
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Supposing  that  they  were  not  "  the  vete- 
rans who  had  marched  from  victory  to  vic- 
tory," iii  Italy,  in  Germany,  in  Holland, 
and  every  state  of  Europe,  had  they  not 
had  sufficient  time,  in  the  course  of  the 
eight  months  they  had  been  in  Spain,  and 
in  the  incessant  series  of  battles  and  victo- 
ries which  they  had  encountered  since  enter- 
ing that  country  to  become  veterans  ?  They 
entered  Spain  in  1808,  and  the  battle  of 
Talavera  was  fought  July  28th,  1809.  Buo- 
naparte himself  said,  that  the  German  re- 
cruit required  more  years  than  the  French 
conscript  did  months  to  qualify  him  for  ac- 
tive and  efficient  service;  and  general  Foy 
tells  us,  in  his  Histoire  de  la  Guerre  de  la 
Pfrdnsule,  that  the  French  soldier  was  per- 
fect in  his  duties  in  six  weeks;  whereas 
the  other  soldiers  of  Europe  required  above 
three  months  for  the  same  purpose.  But 
the  French  soldiers  in  the  Peninsular  War 
entered  Spain  "  as  gallant  soldiers  accus- 
tomed to  battle" — (even  Napier  makes  the 
admission) — besideshaving  had  eight  months' 
service  in  the  Peninsula  before  the  raw  and 
inexperienced  levies  of  England  had  to  con- 
test with  them  the  palm  of  victory.  The 
same  author  (Napier)  also,  when  speaking 
of  the  flight  of  Soult  from  Oporto,  says, 
"  Napoleon's  veterans  were  so  experienced, 
so  inured  to  warfare,  that  no  troops  in  the 
world  could  more  readily  recover  from  a 
surprise;  hence,  (query,  phraseology),  be- 
fore they  reached  Vallonfa,  their  columns 
were  again  in  order,  with  a  regular  rear- 
guard covering  the  retreat." — Vol.  ii.,  p. 
284.  The  French  conscripts  were  seldom 
or  ever  brought  into  action.  Napoleon 
Buonaparte  understood  the  art  of  war  too 
well  to  bring  raw  and  inexperienced  levies 
into  action,  when  he  had  hundreds  of  thou- 
sands of  veterans  at  his  beck.  In  Spain 
and  elsewhere,  the  conscripts  replaced  the 
veteran  troops  in  the  line  of  communica- 
tion, and  in  relieving  the  garrisons,  while 
the  veterans  joined  the  corps  d'armee. 

The  two  following  quotations  are  also 
confirmatory  that  Wellington's  victories  were 
not  "  dubious  or  equivocal :" — 

"  The  most  diligent  research  furnishes  no 
instance  of  the  French  having,  at  the  con- 
clusion of  any  of  their  various  attacks  in 
the  Peninsula,  retained  possession  of  any 
principal  post  or  prominent  feature  of 
ground  previously  occupied  by  the  British ; 
nor  in  their  defensive  actions,  of  their  hav- 
ing maintained  any  position  from  which  the 
British  made  an  effort  to  dislodge  them."* 
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Roll  a,  Vimiera,  the  passage  of  the  Douro, 
Talavera,  Busaco,  the  defence  of  the  lines  of 
Torres  Vedras,  Fuentes  D'O&oro,  Salamanca, 
Yittoria,  the  battles  of  the  Pyrenees,  Tou- 
louse, and  the  glorious  sieges  of  Ciudad 
llodrigo,  Badajos,  and  St.  Sebastian,  with 
many  other  exploits,  confirm  the  truth  of 
this  assertion,  and  prove  the  diabolical,  the 
demoniac  malignity  of  the  caitiff  who  has 
asserted  otherwise. 

"  In  all  his  [Wellington's]  proceedings, 
his  judgment  and  firmness  were  as  mani- 
fest as  his  skill  and  genius ;  and  the  proof 
is,  the  unvarying  success  that  attended  all  his 
measures,  however  unpromising  the  appear- 
ances -were  at  the  outset.  He  not  only  con- 
ceived great  designs,  but  he  carried  them 
into  execution  with  the  most  splendid  suc- 
cess.'^ 

It  is,  however,  some  consolation,  that  this 
unnatural  and  ww-English,  this  heartless  and 
mischievous  disposition  to  calumniate  and 
depreciate  those  who  were  the  saviours  and 
protectors  of  the  calumniators — calumni- 
ators, too,  of  the  men  who  had  displayed 
the  stern  and  stubborn  courage  that  braved 
the  horrors  of  Badajos — the  fiery  resolution 
and  triumphant  heroism  that  won  the  bat- 
tles of  Albuera,  Salamanca,  Vittoria,  and 
Waterloo ;  "  whose  actions,"  as  an  eminent 
journalist  has  eloquently  and  touchiugly 
said,  "  live  in  every  mind,  whose  praises  are 
in  every  mouth,  and  whose  services,  like  the 
images  of  Brutus  and  Cassius,  in  the  Ito- 
man  camp  of  old,  are  but  the  more  conspi- 
cuous as  they  have  been  unnoticed  and 
neglected," — the  leader  and  his  compani- 
ons-in-arms,  who — to  adopt  the  expression 
of  one  of  the  noble  brotherhood  of  arms — 
"  were  what  Alexander's  Macedonians  were 
at  Arbela,  Hannibal's  Africans  at  Cannae,  and 
Caesar's  Romans  at  Pharsalia;" — who  were 
never  excelled,  if  ever  rivalled,  by  the  le- 
gions of  Home  or  the  phalanxes  of  Mace- 
donia :  the  ONE  having  had  to  compete  with 
the  most  skilful  and  accomplished  generals 
of  the  age,  and  that,  too,  with  forces  vastly 
inferior  in  numbers,  a  deficient  and  often 
impoverished  exchequer,  a  defective  and 
vicious  commissariat,  want  of  the  requisite 
materiel  and  equipment  for  the  prosecution 
of  his  operations,  a  narrow-policied  admi- 
nistration at  home,  and  perverse,  tempo- 
rizing, inefficient,  and  not  unfrequently  false 
and  faithless  allies  abroad,  and  yet  was  ahvays 

*  Jones's  Account  nf  the  Peninsular  War. 
f  Jackson  and  Scott's  Life  of  the  Duke  of  Wel- 
linyton. 
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successful;  the  OTHER  having  had  to  con- 
tend with  the  most  enthusiastic,  impetuous, 
and  veteran  troops  that  had  ever  enlisted 
under  the  banners  of  martial  strife  and 
glory,  and  always  conquered ;  yet,  with  all 
those  odds  against  them,  did  that  general 
and  those  soldiers  pluck  the  laurels  from 
the  brows  of  heroes  decorated  with  the  tro- 
phies of  Italy,  Egypt,  and  Germany,  and 
who  had  laid  all  the  kingdoms  of  Europe 
prostrate  at  the  feet  of  their  unsatiable  and 
ambitious  leader:  implies  an  obliquity  of 
understanding — an  unnaturalness  of  heart — 
a  faculty  so  prodigious  of  overlooking  the 
truth,  and  of  misapprehending  the  duty  and 
allegiance  they  owe  their  country,  that  it  is 
not  possible  but  to  suppose  that  persons  so 
inclined  are  ashamed  of  their  country,  or, 
more  correctly  speaking,  that  their  country 
is  ashamed  of  them :  or,  to  speak  as  leni- 
ently as  possible,  that  there  is  something 
wrong — some  twist  or  infirmity  in  the  ordi- 
nary powers  of  their  understanding.  The 
war  waged  against  Napoleon  Buonaparte 
was,  as  has  been  just  seen,  for  the  vital 
welfare  of  mankind ;  and,  in  respect  of  our- 
selves, for  the  life  or  death  of  national  inde- 
pendence and  honour — of  domestic  morals 
and  happiness — and  "  all  those  holy  feelings 
which  are  comprehended  in  the  love  of  our 
native  land." — "  That  Englishmen  should 
have  been  found  mean  and  abject  enough," 
indignantly  exclaims  the  eloquent  and  pa- 
triotic author  of  Military  Memoirs,  "  to  en- 
deavour to  traduce  their  country's  fame  and 
honour,  and  despoil  it  of  its  military  glory 
and  renown — to  worship  before  the  throne 
of  the  enemy  of  their  country — to  stand 
before  it  with  sealed  eyes,  in  a  trance  of 
wonder  and  admiration,  has  been  repro- 
bated by  all  high-minded  authors  in  the 
most  indignant  language." 

Such  has  been  the  conduct — such  the 
services  they  have  rendered  to  their  country 
— such  the  recompense  to  the  soldiers  of  the 
Peninsular  war.  Have  they  been  treated 
fairly  and  honestly  ?  Let  us  enquire. 
"What  is  the  reward  of  the  soldier  ?  Is  there 
any  lack  of  the  spectacle  among  the  votaries 
of  arms,  after  long  service,  exposed  to  pesti- 


lential climates,  and  an  expatriated  life, 
passed  among  the  toils  and  hardships  of 
warfare — who, 

"  With  half  their  limbs  in  battle  lopp'd  away, 
Beg  bitter  bread  through  realms  their  valour  sav'd  ?" 

Englishmen ! — 

"  Ye  gentlemen  who  live  at  home  at  ease  !" 

— is  this  justice  and  Christian  charity  to  those 
by  whose  heroic  courage  and  devoted  pa- 
triotism the  sacred  soil  of  England  has  been 
unprofaned  by  the  footsteps  of  foreign  foes, 
the  sanctity  of  your  hearths  and  homes  are 
inviolate,  your  national  feelings  uninsulted, 
your  peace  and  happiness  undestroyed  ? 
And,  as  a  tasteful  military  writer  has,  with 
inexpressible  beauty  and  touching  pathos, 
observed  :  While  all  the  nations  of  conti- 
nental Europe  were  involved  by  French 
aggression  and  violence  in  all  the  dreadful 
visitations  of  war,  all  the  horrors,  miseries, 
and  devastation  which  the  evil  passions  of 
lust,  rapine  and  cruelty  could  inflict — Eng- 
land, for  a  series  of  centuries,  by  the  elevated 
patriotism  and  noble  self-sacrifice  of  her 
soldiers  and  sailors,  who  went  forth  from  her 
bosom  to  fight  her  battles  and  maintain  her 
honour  and  independence,  dwells  in  security, 
and  breaks  her  daily  bread  in  peace ;  seed- 
time and  harvest  never  fail :  domestic  hap- 
piness, human  loves  and  human  friendships 
are  never  interrupted  or  broken;  and,  on 
the  recurrence  of  each  revolving  sabbath, 
her  village  bells  calmly  and  peacefully  invite 
her  population  to  the  house  of  prayer  and 
thanksgivings  !  As  England  then,  happily, 
knows  little  or  nothing  of  the  horrors  and 
miseries  of  war — the  massacres,  the  viola- 
tions, the  burnings,  the  pillage,  and  other  atro- 
cities which  are  perpetrated  with  impunity 
and  unchecked  by  the  soldiery  of  foreign  ar- 
mies— a  favoured  country,  knowing  nought 
else  of  warfare  but  the  sight  of  hostile  stan- 
dards as  trophies  of  national  renown ;  never 
hearing  the  roar  of  cannon  and  the  roll  of 
musketry,  but  as  signals  of  national  tri- 
umphs— surely  your  brave,  war-worn,  and 
patriotic  defenders,  ought  not  to  be  calumni- 
ated and  traduced  !  Surely  they  are  entitled 
to  your  gratitude  and  good  report  at  least ! 
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RECAPITULATION. 


FOB  the  purpose  of  calling  to  recollection  the  various  incidents  and  transactions  detailed 
in  the  course  of  this  work,  and  impressing  them  indelibly  on  the  memory  of  the  reader,  it 
is  deemed  advisable  to  close  this  "  Division"  of  it  with  the  following  panoramic  view  of 
the  acts  and  deeds,  military  and  political,  of  England's  greatest  captain  and  real  patriot. 

1769,  May  1.  Birth  of  the  Pacificator  of  India  and  the  Saviour  of  European  Independence. 
In  the  same  year  Napoleon  Buonaparte  and  Meheraet  Ali,  the  Pacha  of  Egypt, 
were  born. 

1781.  Arthur  Wellesley  left  Eton  College,  and  after  remaining  six  years  at  the  military 
academy  at  Angers,  returned  to  England,  and  was  a  few  months  under  the  tuition 
of  a  clergyman  at  Brighton. 

1787,  March.  Obtained  his  ensigncy  in  the  74th  regiment;  25th  of  December  of  the 
same  year,  his  lieutenancy ;  his  captaincy,  30th  June,  1791 ;  his  majority  in  the 
33rd  regiment,  30th  April,  1793;  and  his  lieutenant-colonelcy  in  the  same  regi- 
ment, 30th  September,  1793. 

1791.  Returned  to  the  Irish  parliament  for  the  family  borough  of  Trim,  and  appointed 
aid-de-camp  to  the  earl  of  Westmoreland,  the  lord-lieutenant  of  Ireland. 

1794,  June.  Sailed  from  Ostend  to  join  the  English  army  which  had  been  sent  to  Flanders 
under  the  duke  of  York. 

1795  Jan.  First  service  in  Belgium  in  covering  the  retreat  of  that  army  that  had  been 
driven  by  the  French  into  Holland,  and  on  his  return  in  October  to  England, 
embarked  with  the  33rd  regiment  for  the  West  Indies;  but  after  being  six 
weeks  at  sea,  was  compelled  to  return  to  port,  in  consequence  of  the  heavy 
equinoctial  gales. 

1796.  Joined  the  33rd  at  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  and  reached  India  with  that  regiment, 
February,  1797. 

1799.  Appointed  to  the  command  of  the  subsidiary  force  of  the  Nizam  to  co-operate 
against  Tippoo   Sultaun,   and  defeats  Tippoo's   "cushoon,"    namely,    his   choice 
infantry,  with  the  33rd  at  the  battle  of  Mallavelly.     May  4th.    At  the  storming  of 
Seringapatam.  commands  the  reserve  in  the  trenches,  and,  on  the  announcement 
of  its  surrender,  marches  a  portion  of  it  into  the  town  to  prevent  the  excesses  of 
the  soldiery.     May  6th,  appointed  civil  and  military  governor  of  Seringapatam ; 
and,  on  July  9th,  of  that  part  of  the  Mysorean  territory — equal  in  extent  to  two- 
thirds  of  France — which,  on  the  settlement  of  the  Mysorean  affairs,  was  assigned 
to  the  East  India  Company ;  and  devotes  himself  to  the  civil  and  military  organi- 
zation of  the  country. 

1800,  July.    Takes  the  field  against  his  duplicate  majesty,  the  freebooter,  Dhoondiah 

Waugh ;  after  "  a  royal  chase"  of  two  months,  coming  up  with  "  the  king  of  the 
two  worlds,"  he  overthrew  him  by  a  single  line  charge  of  cavalry,  and  directed 
the  corpse  of  that  extra  specimen  of  royalty,  by  "  divine  right,"  to  be  lashed  to  a 
galloper  gun,  and  carried  into  the  English  camp. 

1802,  April.  Appointed  to  the  local  rank  of  major-general  in  India. 

1803,  Feb.  27th.  Appointed  to  the  command  of  the  army  to  act  against  the  Mahratta 

chiefs,  Holkar,  Scindiah,  and  the  Rajah  of  Berar,  in  defence  of  the  Pcshwah,  who 
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had  appealed  to  the  East  India  Company.  In  the  prosecution  of  his  Mahratta 
campaign,  he  overthrew,  September  23rd,  in  the  battle  of  Assaye,  the  Mahratta 
army,  consisting  of  above  10,000  infantry,  commanded  by  French  officers,  and 
30,000  cavalry,  with  100  pieces  of  artillery,  served  also  by  French  officers,  with  a 
force  not  exceeding  4,500  men,  and  the  only  Europeans  in  it  being  the  19th  dra- 
goons and  the  74th  foot;  thus  surpassing  Clive's  glories  of  Arcot  and  Plassey, 
and  displaying  that  prompt  and  energetic  decision  of  character  which  so  pre- 
eminently distinguished  his  after-career  in  Europe;  captured,  August  llth  and 
December  19th,  the  strong  and  almost  inaccessible  fortresses  of  Ahmednuggur, 
Asseerghur,  and  Gawelghur;  conquered  on  the  llth  of  August,  21st  of  October, 
and  November  the  29th,  and  completely  crushed,  in  the  battle  of  Argaum,  fought 
November  29th,  those  restless  and  aspiring  potentates.  For  this  important  service 
he  was  appointed,  September  the-  1st,  1804,  a  knight  companion  of  the  bath. 

1805.  Mar.  8th.  -Offended  at  the  treatment  he  had  received  in  being  superseded  in  the 

command  of  the  expedition  destined  to  act  against  Buonaparte  in  Egypt,  and 
having  resigned  his  military  and  political  powers,  he  left  India,  with  the  blessings 
of  the  Mysorean  population  for  his  just  and  judicious  administration — the  inhabi- 
tants of  Seringapatam,  in  the  parting  address,  imploring  "  the  God  of  all  castes  and 
nations  to  hear  their  constant  prayer,  to  bestow  on  him  health,  glory,  and  happi- 
ness ;"  and  expressing  an  earnest  hope  of  his  speedy  return  to  India,  once  more  to 
extend  and  uphold  that  protection  which  they  had  enjoyed  under  his  government. 
The  European  officers  who  had  served  under  him,  in  their  address,  expressed  their 
"  admiration  of  his  exalted  talents  and  splendid  achievements ;  of  his  consideration 
and  justice  in  command,  which  had  made  obedience  a  pleasure ;  and  of  that  frank 
condescension  in  the  private  intercourse  of  life,  which  it  was  their  pride  indi- 
vidually to  acknowledge."  On  February  the  21st,  of  the  preceding  year,  the 
inhabitants  of  Calcutta  presented  him  a  sword  of  1,000  guineas'  value,  and  on 
the  26th  of  the  same  month,  the  officers  of  his  division  voted  him  a  golden  vase, 
afterwards  changed  to  a  service  of  plate,  with  the  word  "Assaye"  to  be  embossed 
upon  it.  In  September  of  the  same  year,  after  an  absence  of  nine  years,  he 
arrived  in  England ;  and  in  the  following  year  he  went,  with  the  command  of  a 
brigade,  on  lord  Cathcart's  expedition  to  Hanover,  to  make  a  diversion  in  favour 
of  the  Russians  and  Austrians  who  were  engaged  with  the  French  on  the  banks 
of  the  Danube. 

1806.  Returns  to  England  in  February;  in  the  same  month  appointed  to  the  command 
of  a  brigade  of  infantry  in  the  Sussex  district ;  and  elected  member  of  parliament 
for  Newport,  in  the  Isle  of  Wight.     In  January,  he  was  appointed  colonel  of 
the  33rd  regiment.     April  10th,  married  the  honourable  Catherine  Packenham, 
third  daughter  of  the  earl  of  Longford ;  by  whom  he  had  issue  two  sons,  Arthur 
(now   duke    of  Wellington),    born  February  the  3rd,   1807,   and  Charles,  born 
January  the  16th,  1808. 

1807.  April  3rd.  Appointed  chief  secretary  for  Ireland,  under  the  duke  of  Richmond, 

lord-lieutenant ;  and  in  July,  appointed  to  the  command  of  a  brigade,  in  the  expe- 
dition under  lord  Cathcart  to  Copenhagen,  where  he  commanded  the  second 
division  of  reserve ;  routed  the  Danish  forces  at  Kioge ;  and  took  a  principal  part 
in  the  settlement  of  the  terms  of  the  capitulation.  On  his  return  to  England,  he 
resumed  his  official  duties  as  Irish  secretary,  and  also  his  parliamentary  duties. 

1808.  In  consequence  of  a  memorandum  submitted  to  the  government,  pointing  out  the 
feasibility  of  defending  Portugal  and  freeing  it  from  the  French,  who  were  then  in 
possession  of  it,  he  was  appointed,  July  12th,  to  the  command  of  an  expedition  for  the 
purpose.    Nine  thousand  men  sailed  from  Cork,  and  were  disembarked,  August  3rd, 
at  the  mouth  of  the  Mondego,  which  is  about  midway  between  Lisbon  and  Oporto. 
August  17th,  won   the  battle  of  Roli9a,  which  dissipated  the  illusion  of  French 
invincibility  and   military  supremacy ;    and,    having    been   previously  joined   by 
Acland   and   Anstruther's   brigades,  on  the  21st   of  the  same  month,  won  the 
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battle  of  Vimiera,  and  would  have  captured  and  soon  compelled  the  French  army 
to  lay  down  their  arms,  as  his  reserve  was  two  miles  nearer  to  Torres  Vedras  than 
the  French  were,  had  he  not  been  frustrated  by  the  fears  and  incapacity  of  his 
"  do-nothing"  superior  officer,  sir  Harry  Burrard.  Indignant  at  the  old  gentleman's 
folly,  turning  round  to  one  of  his  staff,  he  in  bitter  irony,  said,  "  We  had  as  well 
see  about  getting  some  dinner,  as  there  is  nothing  morr  to  do  for  the  soldiers  this 
day  •"  and,  on  the  signing  of  the  convention  of  Cintra,  August  30th,  by  which  the 
enemy  were  allowed  to  depart  with  all  their  spoliation,  and  be  conveyed  to  France 
in  English  ships — in  the  same  indignant  feeling,  he  returned  to  England,  October 
4th;  and,  in  the  following  month,  attended  the  Court  of  Inquiry  at  Chelsea.  Both 
the  army  and  the  nation  were  sensible  of  his  merits.  The  general  and  field- 
officers,  who  served  under  his  command  at  Vimiera,  voted  him  a  piece  of  plate, 
of  the  value  of  £2,000,  commemorative  of  the  battles  of  Roliga  and  Vimiera ;  and 
the  house  of  commons  bestowed  a  flattering  panegyric  on  his  services.  In  the 
meantime,  he  had  resumed  his  duties  as  Irish  secretary  and  member  of  parliament. 

1809.  On  the  return  of  sir  John  Moore's  army  from  Corunna,  in  consequence  of  the 
solicitations  of  the  Spanish  and  Portuguese  deputies,  and  sir  A-thur's  repetition  of 
the  capability  of  the  expulsion  of  the  French  from  Portugal,  he  was  appointed  to 
the  command  of  the  British  forces  in  that  country.  Resigning  his  secretaryship, 
he  sailed  for  Portugal,  and  landing  at  Lisbon — April  22nd,  assumed  the  command, 
and  immediately  marched  against  Soult,  who,  with  24,000  men  at  Oporto,  was 
preparing  to  cross  the  Douro,  and  advance  on  Lisbon,  while  Victor  and  Lapisse 
were,  with  an  army  of  30,000  men,  to  co-operate  in  the  attack  from  the  contiguous 
provinces  of  Estremadura  and  Leon.  On  the  7th  of  May  occurred  the  combat 
with  the  French  advanced  corps  at  Grijo.  On  the  12th  of  May,  the  British 
army,  about  20,000  men,  reached  the  southern  bank  of  the  Douro,  and  on  the 
same  day  effected  a  passage  of  the  river  and  fought  the  battle  of  Oporto ;  Soult 
fleeing  into  Spain,  with  the  loss  of  above  a  fourth  of  his  army,  and  the  whole  of  his 
artillery,  ammunition,  baggage,  and  military  chest.  Sir  Arthur  then  marched 
against  Victor,  and  being  joined  by  the  Spanish  army  under  Cuesta,  engaged  the 
French  army  commanded  by  Joseph  Buonaparte  and  Victor  at  Talavera  de  la 
Reyna,  and  defeated  it,  in  "  the  sternly-fought,  so  hardly-won"  battle  of 
Talavera,  on  July  28th,  with  the  loss  of  700  prisoners  and  seventeen  cannon ; 
but  the  French  armies  advancing  in  concentric  lines  against  him,  he  retreated 
to  the  frontiers  of  Portugal,  to  defend  it  against  the  threatened  invasion  of  the 
French.  Ascertaining  that  Soult  and  Ney  were  advancing  by  rapid  marches  on 
his  rear,  and  knowing  that  by  Cuesta's  retreat  from  Talavera,  Joseph  Buonaparte  and 
Victor  would  advance  on  his  flank,  he  crossed  the  Tagus  by  the  bridge  of  Arzobispo, 
and  established  a  line  of  defence  behind  the  Guadiana.  September  4th,  he  was 
created  an  English  peer  by  the  title  of  baron  Douro  and  Wellesley,  with  a  pension 
of  £2,000,  limited  to  his  two  succeeding  heirs  male.  On  this  occasion,  instead  of 
the  family  motto,  "  unica  vertus  necessaria," — "  virtue  alone  is  necessary,"  he 
adopted  "porro  unum  necessarium" — "one  thing  more  is  necessary."  On  July 
6th,  he  had  been  appointed  marshal-general  of  the  Portuguese  army. 

1810.  The  campaign  of  this  year  is  one  of  the  most  memorable  of  "the  duke's."  Massena 
had  collected  above  100,000  men  on  the  north-eastern  frontier  of  Portugal,  for  the 
invasion  of  that  country,  and  for  the  purpose  of  "  driving  the  leopard  into  the  sea," 
which  he  engaged  to  do  "in  three  months."  To  protect  Lisbon,  "the  duke"  had  con- 
structed the  celebrated  triple  entrenchments  or  fortifications,  called  "the  lines,"  from 
the  coast  of  the  Alberche,  through  Torres  Vedras,  to  the  bank  of  the  Tagus,  a 
little  above  Lisbon.  Massena  having  reduced  Ciudad  Rodrigo,  advanced  against  the 
English,  then  posted  on  the  Coa.  "  The  duke,"  after  the  brilliant  affair  of  the  light 
division  under  major-general  Craufurd  on  that  river,  slowly  retired  towards  "  the 
lines,"  but,  halting  his  army  on  the  strong  mountainous  position  of  Busaco,  a 
position  in  front  of  Coimbra,  to  give  the  Portuguese  time  to  remove  their  families 
and  property,  and  also  to  inspirit  his  troops  by  a  successful  passage  of  arms,  was 
attacked  by  the  French  marshal,  September  27th.  The  French  army  was  defeated, 
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with  the  loss  of  above  4,000  men.  "  The  duke"  then  resumed  his  march,  and,  in 
tchellons  of  divisions,  entered  "  the  lines,"  October  10th,  followed  by  the  French 
army,  which  remained  posted  in  front  of  that  strong-hold  until  the  16th  of 
November,  when,  to  use  "the  duke's"  words,  "the  redoubted  Massena"  of  the 
scribes  of  the  English  press,  "  finding  himself  in  a  scrape,"  he  retreated  in  the 
night  to  Santarem,  and  was  pursued  on  the  following  morning  by  the  light  division 
and  the  cavalry.  In  August  of  this  year,  "  the  duke"  was  appointed  a  member 
of  the  Portuguese  regency. 

1811.  Massena  continues  his  retreat.     During  the  retreat,  the  following  combats  occurred 

between  the  hostile  armies: — at  Pombal,  March  llth;  at  lledinha,  March  12th ; 
at  Cazal  Nova,  March  14th;  at  the  passage  of  the  Coa  and  at  Foz  d'Aronce, 
March  15th ;  and  at  Sabugal,  April  3rd.  Before  he  reached  the  frontiers,  Mas- 
sena had  lost  nearly  one-half  of  his  army.  Battle  of  Fuentes  d'Onoro,  May 
3rd  and  5th;  fall  of  Almeida,  May  llth.  Battle  of  Albuera,  May  16th,  in  which 
scarcely  a  fourth  of  the  English  force  engaged  were  standing  at  the  termination  of 
the  action, — "  so  terrible  a  hole,"  as  "  the  duke"  said,  having  been  made  in  their 
ranks" — a  loss  chiefly  occasioned  by  the  panic-stricken  Spaniards  rushing  in  their 
fright  on  the  ranks  of  "  los  nos  amigOo  de  Espana"  (the  best  friends  of  Spain) . 
First  investment  of  Badajoz,  siege  of  Badajoz  raised,  June  10th ;  combat  of  El 
Bodon,  September  25th ;  surprise  of  the  French  at  Arroyo  di'  Molinos,  by  Hill, 
October  28th ;  license  to  accept  the  Portuguese  title  of  conde  do  Vitniera  and 
the  insignia  of  knight  grand  cross  of  the  tower  and  sword,  October  26th. 

1812.  Ciudad  Rodrigo,  siege  of,  commenced,  January  9th  ;  captured,  January  19th,  being 
not  half  the  time  taken  by  Massena  in  the  execution  of  the  same  operations; 
created  by  the  regency  duke  de  Ciudad  Rodrigo  and  a  grandee  of  Spain,  February 
10th ;  created  earl  of  Wellington,  with  an  additional  pension  of  .£2,000  per  annum, 
February  18th;  Badajoz,  siege  and  capture  of,  April  6th,  being  just  half  the  time 
Soult,  with  an  ample  staff  of  engineers,  sappers  and  miners,  was  occupied  in  the 
same  operations;  forts   at  Almaraz  taken  by  general  Hill,  May  19th;  battle  of 
Salamanca,  July  22nd ;  preceded  by  a  series  of  manoeuvres  which  presented  the 
finest  military  spectacle  ever  exhibited,  100,000  combatants  moving  for  succes- 
sive days,  in  parallel  lines,  often  not  half-cannon  range  from  each  other ;  the  order 
of  the  golden  fleece  conferred  by  the  regency  of  Spain ;    enters  Madrid,  August 
12th  ;  appointed  generalissimo  of  the  Spanish  armies  and  created  marquis  of  Wel- 
lington, August  18th;  created  marquis  of  Torres  Vedras;   siege  of  Burgos  com- 
menced September  4th ;  broke  up,  October  22nd ;  parliamentary  grant  of  £100,000, 
to  be  laid  out  in  land,  to  support  the  dignity  of  the  peerage,  December  7th ; 
created  by  the  Portuguese  regency  duke  da  Victoria,  December  18th. 

1813.  Appointed  colonel  of  the  regiment  of  horse-guards,  January  1st:  elected  a  knight 
of  the  garter,  March  4th ;  advances  into  Spain,  May  6th  ;  battle  of  Vittoria,  June 
21st;  promoted  field-marshal,  July  3rd;  St.  Sebastian,  commencement  of  siege, 
July  17th;  second  assault  and  capture,  August  31st;  battles  of  the  Pyrenees, 
which  were  the  most  desperate  and  protracted  of  the  Peninsular  War,  Sorauren, 
July  28th ;  passage  of  the  Bidassoa  and  entrance  into  France,  October  7th ;  sur- 
render of  Pamplona,  31st  of  October;  passage  and  battle  of  the  Nivelle,  Novem- 
ber 10th ;  passage  of  the  Nive,  December  9th ;  attack  by  Soult  of  the  right  and 
left  of  the  British  army,  and  his  defeat,  10th  to  18th  of  December. 

1814.  Battle  of  Orthez,  February  27th;  passage  of  the  Adour  at  St.  Sever,  March  1st; 
permission  granted  by  the  prince  regent  to  wear  the  insignia  of  the  grand  cross  ot 
the  imperial  order  of  Maria  Teresa,  of  the  imperial  Russian  military  order  of  St. 
George,  of  the  royal  Prussian  military  order  of  the  black  eagle,  of  the  royal  Swedish 
military  order  of  the  Sword,  March  4th;  battle  of  Toulouse  (Sunday),  April  10th. 
On  the  evening  of  the  12th,  despatches  from  Paris  arriving  and  announcing  the 
restoration  of  the  Bourbon  dynasty,  and  the  conclusion  of  the  treaty  of  peace  at 
Paris  in  May  30 th,  all  further  hostilities  ceased;  raised  to  the  dignity  of  mar- 
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quis  of  Douro,  and  duke  of  Wellington,  and  prince  of  Waterloo  by  the  king  of  the 
Netherlands.  From  Paris  repaired  to  Madrid,  and  subsequently  to  England,  where 
he  arrived  on  the  23rd  of  June,  and  was  welcomed  with  every  manifestation  of  national 
gratitude.  On  taking  his  seat  in  the  house  of  peers,  on  the  28th,  his  successive 
patents  of  nobility  were  recited,  and  he  received  the  thanks  of  the  house,  "  for  the 
great,  signal,  and  eminent  services  he  had  rendered  to  his  country  and  to  Europe." 
The  house  of  commons  appointed  a  deputation  to  congratulate  him,  and  on  the  1st 
of  July  the  duke  attended  in  person  to  express  his  thanks.  His  appearance  occa- 
sioned one  of  the  most  animated  scenes  ever  witnessed  within  the  walls  of  Parlia- 
ment. The  whole  of  the  members  simultaneously  rose  as  he  entered  the  house, 
and  uncovering,  enthusiastically  and  continuously  cheered  him.  On  the  5th  of 
the  same  month  appointed  ambassador  extraordinary  to  the  court  of  France. 

1815.  On  the  reappearance  of  Napoleon  Buonaparte  upon  the  soil  of  France,  on  the  1st 
of  March,  "the  duke"  on  the  llth  of  April,  joined  the  allied  army  at  Brussels.  The 
crowning  day  of  Waterloo  (18th  June)  may  be  said  to  have  terminated  his  military 
career,  by  the  permanent  restoration  of  peace  to  Europe.  October  22,  appointed 
commander-in-chief  of  the  allied  armies  of  occupation  in  France,  and  representa- 
tive of  Great  Britain  at  "the  holy  alliance"  congress  at  Vienna. 

1818.  Appointed  representative  of  Great  Britain  at  the  congress  of  Aix-la-Chapelle ;  field- 
marshal  in  the  Austrian,  Russian,  and  Prussian  armies,  and  master-general  of  the 
ordnance. 

1822.  Appointed  representative  of  Great  Britain  at  the  congress  of  Verona. 

1826.  Proceeds  on  a  special  embassy  to  St.  Petersburgh. 

1827.  Appointed,  January  22nd,  commander-in-chief  of  the  British  forces;  April  30th, 
resigns;  but  re-appointed  August  27th. 

1828.  Resigns  the  appointment  of  commander-in-chief,  and,  February  15th,  accepts  the 
office  of  first  lord  of  the  Treasury. 

1830.  Resigns,  in  October,  the  office  of  first  lord  of  the  Treasury. 
1839.  Appointed  lord  warden  of  the  Cinque  Ports. 

1 834.  Elected  chancellor  of  the  University  of  Oxford,  and  executed  all  the  ministerial 
offices  of  the  state. 

1835.  Resigns  the  appointment  as  secretary  of  foreign  affairs  in  April,  from  which  time 
he  continued  in  the  cabinet  without  office  till  July  6th,  1846,  when  he  finally 
retired  on  the  resignation  of  the  Peel  ministry. 

1852.  Death  at  Walmer  Castle,  and  state  funeral. 
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CHAPTER  I. 

EARLY  PROMISE  OF  ARTHUR  WELLESI.F.Y  ;  HE  OPPOSES  REVOLUTIONARY  VIEWS  IN  PARLIAMENT  ;  HE,  AS 
CHIEF  SECRETARY  FOR  IRELAND,  INTRODUCES  A  MEASURE  FOR  TRAINING  THE  MILITIA  OF  IRELAND  ;  HE 
DEFENDS  HIS  CONDUCT  WITH  RESPECT  TO  THE  CONVENTION  OF  CINTRA  ;  HE  RESUMES  HIS  DUTIES  AS 
CHIEF  SECRETARY  FOR  IRELAND. 


THE  DUKE  or  WELLINGTON  may  be  said  to 
have  passed  through  two  lives,  each  essen- 
tially differing  from  the  other.  Though  it 
cannot  be  denied  no  inconsiderable  degree 
of  administrative  talent  is  required  in  the 
commander-iu-chicf  of  a  great  army,  en- 
gaged in  a  series  of  protracted  operations, 
the  duties  which  devolve  ou  a  minister  of 
state  are  so  various,  and  so  frequently  in 
direct  opposition  to  those  feelings  which 
ought  to  animate  the  warrior,  that  the  facul- 
ties required  in  the  two  high  situations,  can 
only  in  rare  instances  be  combined  in  the 
same  individual.  To  trace  the  entire  range 
of  a  chief  so  distinguished  is  a  heavy  task 
for  one  writer.  To  a  military  man,  that  of 
describing  battles  arid  sieges  may  not  be 
difficult;  to  another  hand  the  care  of  de- 
lineating the  politician  and  the  statesman  is 
almost  of  necessity  confided. 

Of  the  duke's  family,  education,  and  early 
life  little  need  here  be  said,  as  these  have 
not  been  neglected  by  colonel  Williams. 
A  kind  and  powerful  brother  greatly  as- 
sisted his  studies,  and  advanced  his  fortunes 
in  his  younger  days.  This  was  the  late  mar- 
quis Wellesley,  then  lord  Morningtou.  A  let- 
ter written  by  his  lordship  to  the  marquis  of 
Buckingham,  while  Arthur  was  but  a  lad,  has 
really  a  parental  character.  It  was  sent 
in  acknowledgment  of  his  younger  bro- 
ther's appointmentt  to  be  an  aid-  de-camp  at 
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Dublin-castle.  His  lordship  wrote — "  I  am 
persuaded  that  under  your  eye  he  will  not 
be  exposed  to  any  of  those  risks,  which  in 
other  times  have  accompanied  the  situation 
he  will  hold.  I  can  assure  you  sincerely 
that  he  has  every  disposition  which  can 
render  so  young  a  boy  deserving  of  your 
notice ;  and  if  he  does  not  engage  your  pro- 
tection by  his  conduct,  I  am  much  mistaken 
in  his  character.  My  mother  expects  him 
every  hour  in  London,  and  before  this  time 
I  should  hope  that  he  had  himself  waited  on 
you.  Once  more,  my  dear  lord,  before  I 
close  this  part  of  my  letter,  let  me  thank 
you  most  warmly  for  this  flattering  instance 
of  your  friendship." 

In  this  place  it  is  of  course  unnecessary 
to  trace  the  upward  course  of  Wellington  as 
a  soldier;  it  is  sufficient  to  state  that  in 
1790,  when  he  was  an  aid-de-camp  attached 
to  the  staff  of  the  earl  of  Westmoreland, 
then  viceroy  of  Ireland,  he  became  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Irish  parliament,  having  been 
returned  for  the  borough  of  Trim.  Mr. 
Wesley,  which  was  then  his  name,  we  find 
in  1793,  the  seconder  of  the  address  moved 
in  answer  to  the  opening  speech,  which 
recommended  the  parliament  to  give  their 
consideration  to  such  measures  as  might  be 
most  likely  to  strengthen  and  cement  a 
general  union  of  sentiment  among  all  classes 
and  descriptions  of  his  majesty's  subjects, 
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in  support  of  the  established  constitution ; 
and  with  this  view  his  majesty  trusted  that 
the  situation  of  his  majesty's  catholic  sub- 
jects would  engage  their  serious  attention. 
In  performing  the  task  assigned  to  him — 
Mr.  Wesley  standing  forward  in  defence  of 
monarchy — he  said — "  that  at  a  time  when 
opinions  were  spreading  throughout  Europe 
inimical  to  kingly  government,  it  behoved 
them,  in  a  particular  manner,  to  lay  before 
their  gracious  sovereign  their  determination 
to  support  and  maintain  the  constitution; 
he  took  notice  that  under  the  present  reign 
this  country  had  risen  to  a  state  of  unex- 
ampled prosperity.  He  added  that  the 
augmentation  of  the  forces,  as  mentioned  in 
the  speech,  had,  from  the  circumstances  of 
the  times,  become  necessary.  He  repro- 
bated, in  very  severe  terms,  the  conduct  of 
the  French  towards  their  king,  and  their 
invasion  of  the  territories  of  sovereign 
princes,  and  their  irruption  into  the  Austrian 
Netherlands.  He  applauded  the  conduct  of 
the  administration  of  England  for  the  course 
which  had  been  pursued  in  regard  to  the 
French  revolutionary  principles ;  and  he 
condemned  the  attempt  of  a  set  of  men. 
styling  themselves  the  National  Guards,  and 
appearing  in,  military  array — a  set  of  men 
unknown  in  the  country,  except  by  their 
attempts  to  overthrow  the  government ;  the 
conduct  of  the  administration  on  that  occa- 
sion entitled  them  to  the  confidence  of  the 
people.  In  regard  to  what  had  been  recom- 
mended in  the  speech  from  the  throne,  re- 
specting our  catholic  fellow-subjects,  he  could 
not  refrain  from  expressing  his  approbation 
on  that  head ;  he  had  no  doubt  of  the  loyalty 
of  the  catholics  of  this  country,  and  he 
trusted,  that  when  the  question  would  be 
brought  forward,  respecting  that  description 
of  men,  they  would  lay  aside  all  animosities, 
and  act  with  moderation  and  dignity,  and 
not  with  the  fury  and  violence  of  partisans." 

This  is  all  that  need  be  told  with  respecl 
to  his  opinions  as  a  politician  at  that  period. 
Other  cares  soon  engrossed  his  attention, 
and  for  many  years,  in  many  countries,  il 
was  as  a  soldier  only  that  he  was  known. 
A  brief  exception  may  be  noticed ;  after  his 
return  from  the  expedition  to  Copenhagen, 
in  1807,  in  which  he  acted  a  somewhat  im- 
portant part ;  and  after  his  first  visit  to  the 
Peninsula  and  the  convention  of  Cintra.  we 
find  him  then  sir  Arthur  Wellesley,  anc 
secretary  for  Ireland,  again  taking  part  in 
the  deliberations  of  parliament. 

On  the  27th  of  January,  1809,  having 
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hat  day  acknowledged  in  person  the  thanks 
if  the  commons,  which  were  communicated 
>y  the  speaker,  he  took  part  in  the  subse- 
quent proceedings.     That  was  a  memorable 
day  in  the  history  of  the  person ;  on  that  day 
Vlr.  Wardle  brought  forward  his  celebrated 
motion  relative  to  the  official  conduct  of  the 
duke  of  York,  who  was  charged  with  per- 
mitting promotions  in  the  army  to  be  ob- 
;ained  by  Mrs.  Clarke,  a  female  who  was 
under   the   protection   of  his    royal    high- 
ness, but  who  subsequently  became  the  mis- 
tress of  his  accuser.     On  the  subject  of  tlie 
motion  sir  Arthur  Wellesley  rejoiced  that 
;he  honourable  gentleman   had   at   length 
Drought  forward  facts,  to  which  a  specific 
nquiry  might  be  directed ;  and  he  rejoiced 
also,  that  the  character  of  the  commander- 
n-chief  would  not  be  the  subject  of  that 
general  sort  of  discussion,  which  sometimes 
took  place  in  that  house;  but  that  every 
Fact  would  be   fully  and  fairly  sifted.     It 
bad  fallen  to  his  lot  to  know  how  promo- 
tions were  conducted  in  the  office   of  the 
commander-in-chief,  and  he   knew  that  it 
was  regularly  recorded  in   that   office  who 
recommended  the  promotion,  and  the  docu- 
ments  would  be  found  there;  so  that  all 
these    transactions    might    be    completely 
traced.     With  regard  to  the  produce  of  the 
half-pay  fund,  the  mode  in  which  the  money 
came  into  the  office,  and  the  mode  in  which 
it  was  issued,  were  recorded.     Under  these 
circumstances,  he  rejoiced  that  a  commit- 
tee was  to  be  appointed,  and  he  hoped  it 
would  make  a  special  report — so  much  with 
regard  to  the  alleged  facts;   but  he  must 
observe,  with  regard  to  the  removal  of  the 
barrack-master  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope, 
that  such  removals  were  circumstances  of 
common  occurrence.    The  instance  in  ques- 
tion related  to  the  establishment  at  Ceylon ; 
and  in  foreign  establishments,  though  the 
facts  stated  by  the  honourable  gentleman 
should  be  true,  it  constituted  no  ground  of 
charge ;  for  it  was  in  the  ordinary  course  of 
the  service.     With  respect  to  the  exchange 
between  an  officer  going  to  the  West  Indjes, 
and  one  remaining  here,  the  commander-in- 
chief  would   be   in   a   most    extraordinary 
situation,  if  it  was  to  be  made  a  ground  of 
accusation,  that  he  had  not  consented  to  an 
arrangement  tending   to   the   convenience, 
perhaps  to  the  benefit,  of  individuals.     As 
to  one  of  these  gentlemen  dying  here,  and 
the  other  in  the  West  Indies,  if  these  gene- 
ral charges  were  to  be  listened  to,  it  would 
be  impossible  for  a  person  in  his  royal  high- 
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ness's  illustrious  station,  to  conduct  the 
business.  The  circumstances  stated  by  the 
honourable  gentleman  went  to  show,  that 
his  royal  highness,  with  a  view  to  put  a 
little  money  in  his  own  pocket,  had  en- 
croached upon  the  half-pay  fund.  The 
house  would  recollect  that  this  fund  was 
established  by  his  royal  highness,  and  the 
money  furnished  from  the  produce  of  com- 
missions, which  he  might  have  given  away, 
•without  any  sale  at  all.  But  the  com- 
mander-in-chief  gave  up  his  own  patronage, 
and  saved  to  the  public  an  immense  sum, 
and  yet  he  was  charged  with  an  embezzle- 
ment of  this  sort !  But  he  was  glad  that  a 
full  inquiry  was  to  take  place.  There  was 
still  one  topic  on  which  he  would  be  to 
blame  if  he  did  not  say  a  few  words — he 
alluded  to  the  state  of  the  army  under  his 
command  last  summer.  He  must  say,  that 
never  was  there  an  army  in  a  better  state, 
so  far  as  depended  on  the  commander-in- 
chief,  and  he  must  further  say,  that  if  the 
army  had  not  performed  the  service  for 
which  it  was  destined,  the  blame  would  not 
have  rested  with  the  commander-in-chief, 
but  with  him ;  and  whatever  enthusiasm 
they  had  felt,  was  the  result  of  the  example 
and  discipline  afforded  by  the  illustrious 
person  at  the  head  of  the  army." 

To  trace  the  progress  of  that  inquiry 
would  be  foreign  to  the  object  of  this  work. 
With  the  result,  the  acquittal,  and  subse- 
quent resignation  of  the  duke,  every  reader 
of  history  is  acquainted. 

Sir  Arthur,  before  he  served  in  Portugal, 
had  held  the  situation  of  secretary  for  Ire- 
land, in  which  character  he  now  appeared. 
This  caused  enquiries  to  be  made,  whether 
he  had  received  his  salary  as  Irish  secretary 
while  he  was  absent  from  England.  On  the 
2nd  of  February,  one  of  the  leading  opposi- 
tion members  rose  to  repeat  a  question  he 
had  asked  on  a  former  night,  in  the  absence 
of  a  gallant  officer,  sir  Arthur  Wellesley,  but 
to  which  he  was  not  then  able  to  obtain  any 
satisfactory  answer.  He  wished  to  learn 
from  the  gallant  officer  opposite,  whether, 
while  he  was  fighting  the  battles  of  his 
country,  on  the  continent,  he  still  continued 
to  hold  the  appointment  and  salary  of  secre- 
tary to  the  lord  lieutenant  of  Ireland  ? 

Sir  Arthur  Wellesley  said  it  undoubtedly 
was  the  wish  of  the  noble  personage  at  the 
head  of  the  Irish  government,  that  no  one 
should  be  appointed  to  that  situation  during 
his  absence.  It  was  certainly  in  the  power 
of  the  noble  duke  to  appoint  some  other 


person,  if  he  had  chosen,  during  his  absence ; 
and  he  was  prepared  to  expect  it  would  have 
been  done,  had  his  absence  continued  much 
longer.  But,  from  personal  kindness  to  him, 
the  noble  duke  retained  his  name  in  that 
situation  while  he  went  abroad  with  the 
army ;  and,  during  the  two  months  he  was 
absent,  he  certainly  received  part  of  the 
salary  of  that  office ;  but  then  there  was 
some  part  of  that  time  for  which  he  did  not 
receive  the  full  pay  attached  to  his  military 
situation ;  and  every  man  who  considered 
the  nature  of  that  situation,  must  be  aware 
that  it  was  liable  to  a  very  heavy  increase  pf 
expenses,  which  he  did  not  feel  himself  in  a 
condition  to  afford. 

Sir  Arthur  Wellesley,  in  pursuance  of 
notice,  moved  for  leave  to  bring  in  a  bill  for 
amending  and  reducing  into  one  the  several 
acts  for  raising  and  training  the  militia  in 
Ireland.  The  first  act  respecting  the  militia 
in  Ireland  had  been  passed  in  the  year 
1793,  but  the  provisions  which  were  found 
efficient  for  the  raising  and  training  the  then 
first-raised  militia  in  that  country,  afterwards 
proved  inadequate,  when  the  militia  had 
once  been  embodied.  Consequently,  several 
acts  had  been  passed  in  the  Irish  parliament, 
and  since,  in  the  imperial  parliament,  to 
amend  the  act  of  1793.  In  these  acts  there 
were  many  provisions  which  were  inconsistent 
and  contradictory  ;  and,  in  bringing  forward 
the  measure  he  proposed,  his  object  was  to 
reduce  them  all  into  one,  and  to  amend  and 
class  under  proper  heads  the  different  pro- 
visions they  contained.  Another  object  he 
had  in  view,  was,  to  amend  the  law,  as  it 
at  present  stood,  respecting  the  oath  taken 
by  militia-men  upon  their  enlistment.  A 
doubt  was  entertained,  whether  the  men 
who  took  the  present  oath  were  bound  to 
serve  only  for  five  years,  or  during  the  war ; 
and  this  doubt  his  measure  was  to  remove. 
Another  object  contemplated  by  the  bill, 
related  to  the  ballot.  As  the  law  at  present 
stood,  the  governors  and  deputy-governors 
of  countries  had  no  power  of  compulsion  to 
alter  the  lists.  That  he  proposed  to  amend, 
by  giving  such  power,  whenever  the  lord- 
lieutenant  shall  call  for  the  alteration  of 
them.  Another  provision  he  meant  to  in- 
troduce was,  to  enable  the  lord-lieutenant 
to  substitute  the  mode  of  parish  assessments 
for  the  ballot;  and  also  to  authorize  the 
governors  to  raise  men  for  the  militia  by 
volunteering.  These  were  the  principal 
provisions  of  the  bill  he  proposed  to  bring 
in,  and  which  he  had,  since  last  session, 
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submitted  to  the  consideration  of  the  lord- 
lieutenant  and  country  gentlemen  of  Ireland, 
and  taken  their  sense  upon  them  ;  it  was  his 
intention,  after  the  first  and  second  reading 
of  the  bill,  to  suffer  it  to  lie  over  for  a 
month,  in  order  to  give  gentlemen  time  to 
form  a  judgment  on  its  contents.  Leave 
was  then  given  to  bring  in  the  bill. 

On  the  same  evening,  Mr.  Whitbread 
brought  forward  a  motion,  calling  on  the 
house  to  declare  that  the  office  of  chief 
secretary  for  Ireland  is  an  office  of  the 
highest  responsibility,  which  ought  not  to 
be  held  by  any  person  absent  from  the 
realm,  and  "that  the  emoluments  of  it  ought 
not  to  be  paid  to  any  person  unable  to 
perform  the  duties.  In  the  speech  which 
introduced  it,  the  honourable  gentleman 
said,  though  he  was  convinced  that  no 
person  was  better  fitted  for  either  office 
than  the  gallant  officer,  he  could  never 
admit,  that  while  fighting  the  battles  of  Ins 
country  in  Portugal,  he  was  a  fit  person  to 
retain  the  office  of  chief  secretary  for  Ire- 
land. 

Sir  A.  Wellesley  begged  leave  to  repeat 
what  he  had  said  on  a  former  night  upon 
this  subject,  and  more  especially  as  what  he 
had  then  said  had  been  misrepresented. 
When  first  appointed  to  the  office  which  he 
now  had  the  honour  to  fill,  it  had  been 
clearly  understood  by  the  noble  chief  of  the 
Irish  government,  by  his  noble  and  honour- 
able friends  near  him,  and  by  the  illustrious 
person  at  the  head  of  the  army,  that  his 
appointment  should  not  preclude  him  from 
accepting  any  military  employment  in  the 
service  of  his  country.  Under  these  cir- 
cumstances, when  the  expedition  to  Zealand 
took  place,  he  was  employed  in  it,  and  also 
in  the  expedition  to  Portugal ;  and,  on  both 
occasions,  it  had  been  clearly  understood, 
that  he  had  relinquished  all  claims  to  the 
civil  office,  if  a  successor  should  be  appointed. 
He  had  retained  the  office  solely  at  the  desire 
of  the  lord-lieutenant,  who  thought  that  he 
could  assist  him  effectually,  as  he  had 
already  done,  by  the  regulations  which  he 
had  suggested.  The  resolution  of  the  hon- 
ourable member  went  to  declare,  that  a 
certain  efficient  government  should,  at  all 
times,  exist  in  Ireland.  He  was  not  disposed 
to  dispute  the  truth  of  the  abstract  proposi- 
tion ;  but  he  would  ask  the  house  to  pause 
before  it  voted  such  a  proposition,  and  to 
inquire  whether  any  inconvenience  had 
resulted  from  his  absence,  and  whether,  in 
consequence,  there  had  not  been  an  efficient 
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government  in  Ireland.     He  would  ask  the 
honourable  gentleman,  whether  any  public 
business  had  been  delayed  even  twenty-four 
liours,    or   whether   all   the    affairs   of   the 
government  had  not  gone  on  without  inter- 
ruption ?     Had   not  the  regulations  which 
lie  had  arranged  with  the  duke  of  Richmond, 
for  the  various  departments  of  the  state,  been 
carried  into  effect,  and  the  public  service 
thereby    promoted    without    intermission '? 
Under  these  circumstances,  he  would  ask 
the  house  to  pause  before  it  should  vote  this 
abstract  proposition,  particularly  as  no  in- 
convenience had  resulted  from  his  absence. 
As  to  the  salary  of  chief  secretary,  he  allowed 
it  to  be  large — more,  even,  than  the  salary 
of  a  secretary  of  state.     But,  then,  the  Irish 
secretary  had  not  the  same  rank  for  situa- 
tion,   character,    and    consideration,    as    a 
secretary  of  state ;    and,   consequently,  the 
salary  was  given  to  him  not  so  much  for 
performing  the  duties,  as  to  enable  him  to 
maintain  the  situation   and   the   character 
that  belonged  to  it.     When  he  proceeded 
to  Portugal,  the  lord-lieutenant  was  desirous 
that  he  should  retain  the  office  of  secretary, 
at  the  same  time  declaring  that  if  he  did  not 
return  within  a  certain   time,  a   successor 
would  be  appointed.     It  was  at  that  time 
uncertain  whether  he  should  ever  return  ; 
but  when  he  did  return,  and  no  successor 
had  been  appointed,  he  considered  himself 
entitled   to  the  emoluments   of  the    office. 
The  honourable  gentleman  had  said,  that  if, 
on   returning,  he   had  found   another  had 
been  appointed,  he  would  not  have  received 
the  emoluments,  and  inferred  from  that,  as 
he  had  not  performed  the  duties,  he  should 
not  receive  the  salary  ?     Unquestionably,  if 
another  had  been  appointed,  he  should  not 
have  received  the  salary  ;  but  then  he  would 
not  have  had  the  establishment  to  maintain, 
and  as,  whether  absent  or  present,  the  ex- 
pense of  that  establishment  was  defrayed  by 
him,  he    had   taken   the   salary.     He   had 
trespassed  too  much  on  the  attention  of  the 
house ;  bnt  if  he  had  ever   supposed  that 
the  circumstance  would  have  attracted  at- 
tention, or  that  he  had  not  a  right  to  the 
salary,  he    should   never   have  received  it. 
The  example  of  his  gallant  friend,  he  most 
certainly  approved,  but  he  had  not  thought, 
it  right  to  return  the  emoluments  he  had 
received,  because  he  would  not  have  it  sup- 
posed that  he  would  shrink  from  the  discus- 
sion of  any  act  of  his  in  that  house.     He 
could  assure  the  house,  however,   that  he 
should,   in  no  future   instance,   consent  to 
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his  opinion,  and  it  was  still  his  opinion,  that 
the  operations  in  favour  of  Spain  could  only 
be  carried  on  with  any  chance  of  success, 
in  conjunction  with,  and  by  the  consent  of 
the  people  and  public  authorities  of  that 
country ;  and  therefore  it  was  necessary  to 
come  to  a  right  understanding  with  the 
juntas,  before  commencing  the  campaign. 
When  he  communicated  upon  the  subject 
with  the  juntas  of  Gallicia  and  Asturias, 
it  was  conceived  that  the  expulsion  of  the 
enemy  from  Portugal  would  be  a  valuable 
object,  not  only  with  a  view  to  the  naval 
station  which  this  would  procure  for  us,  but 
also  with  a  view  to  support  the  operations  in 
Spain.  When  he  arrived  at  Corunna,  they 
had  heard  of  the  defeat  of  their  army  at  Rio 
Seeo;  and  he  then  thought  it  his  duty  to 
offer  to  land  his  troops  and  to  assist  general 
Blake  in  covering  the  seat  of  their  govern- 
ment. They  said,  in  reply,  that  they  did 
not  want  men;  but  that  the  best  service 
which  could  be  done  to  them  and  their 
cause,  would  be  to  expel  the  French  from 
Portugal.  He  had  stated  to  the  board  of 
inquiry,  and  he  now  repeated  it,  that  he 
had  received  a  species  of  requisition,  if  it 
might  be  so  called,  from  the  junta  of 
Asturias,  through  sir  Thomas  Dyer,  to  drive 
the  French  from  St.  Andero.  This  letter 
he  begged  leave  to  lay  on  the  table.  (Here 
sir  Arthur  read  the  letter,  which  expressed 
a  desire  that  he  would  land  near  St.  Andero, 
unless  their  situation  should  be  soon  altered  ; 
it  was  dated  the  31st  of  June.)  It  did  not 
appear  to  him  that  this  was  a  requisition  of 
a  nature  that  ought  to  induce  him  to  re- 
linquish the  design  on  Portugal.  He  under- 
stood from  the  junta  of  Gallicia,  on  men- 
tioning this  subject  to  them,  that  measures 
had  been  taken  to  expel  the  French  from  St. 
Andero,  and  that  they  considered  it  a  point 
of  no  importance,  with  a  view  to  the  pos- 
session of  Asturias,  which  must  have  been 
his  great  object ;  and,  in  answer  to  all  that 
lie  said  on  the  occasion,  they  repeated  that 
the  best  service  that  could  be  done  to  the 
cause  of  Spain,  by  the  British  troops,  would  be 
the  expulsion  of  the  French  from  Portugal. 
The  view  which  they  took  of  the  matter  was 
this — that  if  in  possession  of  Portugal,  the 
British  army  might  be  a  link  between  the 
northern  and  southern  armies  of  Spain, 
which  had  then  no  point  of  union.  In  order 
to  show  what  importance  they  attached  to 
this  service,  although  threatened  by  the 
enemy  from  two  points  after  the  defeat  at 
Rio  Seco,  they  sent  two  thousand  men  to 


hold  his  office  in  the  event  of  his  being 
appointed  to  a  military  command.  Sir 
Arthur  then  withdrew  from  the  house. 
After  a  few  words  in  concurrence  with  the 
explanation  of  sir  Arthur,  the  chancellor  of 
the  exchequer  moved  the  previous  question, 
which  was  carried  without  a  division. 

The  story  of  the  duke  of  Wellington  will 
be  imperfectly  told,  if  the  feelings  mani- 
fested by  the  statesmen  of  other  days  are 
not  distinctly  brought  before  the  reader 
with  the  answers  which,  in  certain  cases, 
they  called  forth.  The  indignation  and  dis- 
appointment caused  by  the  convention  of 
Cintra  has  been'  related.  Though  thanks 
were  voted  to  sir  A  rthur  Wellesley  in  parlia- 
ment for  his  triumphs  in  the  field,  there,  as 
in  the  nation  generally,  bitter  disappoint- 
ment was  expressed  at  the  result  to  which 
they  had  led.  On  the  second  day  of  the 
session,  a  notice  was  given  by  lord  Henry 
Petty,  afterwards  marqnis  of  Lansdowne, 
that  he  would  submit  a  motion  to  the  house 
of  commons  on  the  subject;  and,  accord- 
ingly, on  the  21st  of  February,  his  lordship 
brought  forward  two  resolutions,  which  in 
substance  declared,  that  "the  convention  of 
Cintra  had  disappointed  the  hopes  of  the 
country,  and  that  the  causes  and  circum- 
stances which  led  to  that  conclusion  appeared 
to  that  house  to  have  arisen  from  the  neg- 
lect and  misconduct  of  his  majesty's  ministry. 
In  the  speech  which  prefaced  them,  lord 
Henry  Petty  went  over  the  circumstances 
of  the  late  campaign ;  and  forcibly  argued 
that  if  valour  and  victory  only  led  to  mis- 
fortune and  disgrace,  it  was  desirable  to 
ascertain  to  whom  belonged  the  discredit  of 
rendering  them  unavailing.  The  motion 
was  resisted  by  lord  Castlereagh,  and  sup- 
ported by  general  Tarleton,  who  could  not 
agree  with  the  decision  which  had  been 
come  to  by  the  court  of  inquiry — a  decision 
which  to  him  appeared  most  extraordinary. 
After  general  Tarleton,  sir  Arthur  Wellesley 
spoke.  He  said,  before  he  proceeded  to 
make  any  observations  on  what  had  fallen 
from  the  gallant  general  who  had  spoken 
last,  he  hoped  he  might  be  allowed  to  advert 
to  some  particulars  in  the  speech  of  the 
noble  lord  who  had  proposed  the  resolution. 
What  the  noble  lord  had  said,  related  partly 
to  the  government  and  partly  to  the  officers 
who  had  the  conduct  of  the  expedition. 
For  the  plan  and  equipment  the  govern- 
ment was  answerable ;  for  the  execution 
and  the  result,  the  officers,  in  his  opinion, 
were  alone  responsible.  He  had  given  it  as 
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Portugal,  to  assist  his  operations  in  that 
quarter.  The  expulsion  of  the  enemy  was 
not  only  therefore  an  immediate  British 
object,  but  a  British  object  of  great  conse- 
quence, with  a  view  to  the  future  operations 
in  Spain.  The  next  view  that  had  been 
taken  of  the  subject,  respected  the  equip- 
ment of  the  corps  sent  out  on  the  expedition. 
Upon  this  head  it  would  be  recollected, 
that  his  majesty's  ministers  had  received  in- 
telligence from  admiral  sir  Charles  Cotton, 
that  there  were  only  four  thousand  French 
in  Lisbon,  the  rest  having  proceeded  to 
Spain ;  and  it  could  scarcely  be  alleged  as  a 
charge  against  them,  that  they  acted  upon 
the  information  of  one  who  had  been  eight 
months  on  the  station,  and  might  be  sup- 
posed to  have  the  best  means  of  ascertaining 
with  accuracy,  the  real  situation  of  the 
enemy  in  that  quarter.  He  had  then  been 
ordered  to  go  to  the  Tagus,  and  when  the 
equipment  was  considered  with  a  view  to  an 
attack  under  the  information  which  he  had 
just  stated,  it  might  be  regarded  as  amply 
sufficient.  But,  at  the  same  time  there 
might,  no  doubt,  be  other  reasons  for  the 
choice  made  of  horses  for  the  commissariat 
and  the  artillery.  It  was  obvious,  however, 
that  without  the  operations  in  the  Tagus  in 
view,  such  an  ample  equipment  was  not 
necessary,  as  would  be  required  for  those 
which  he  afterwards  undertook.  He  must 
also  state  that  when  he  embarked  at  Cork, 
he  was  to  proceed  to  the  coast  of  Spain 
without  any  certainty  whether  he  should  be 
allowed  to  land  at  all,  or  if  he  should,  where 
he  might  land ;  and  it  was  therefore  con- 
sidered that  the  horses  must  suffer  con- 
siderably from  being  kept  a  long  time  on 
board;  and,  consequently,  those  of  an  in- 
ferior description  were  chosen,  which,  under 
all  the  circumstances,  might  be  best  fitted 
for  a  service  of  this  nature.  The  next  point 
to  be  adverted  to,  respected  the  operations 
which  he  himself  undertook,  on  which  the 
noble  lord  had  said  nothing.  The  gallant 
genera],  however,  who  spoke  last,  had  said 
that  he  (sir  A.  Wellesley)  had  been  hurried 
forward  by  an  honourable  ambition  to  under- 
take an  operation  of  considerable  risk.  Now, 
he  wished  to  call  the  attention  of  the  house 
to  what  had  passed  at  the  board  of  inquiry. 
He  conceived,  as  he  had  stated  to  that  court, 
that  he  had  a  larger  British  force  than  any 
which  the  enemy  could  bring  into  the  field 
against  him ;  he  was,  indeed,  inferior  in 
cavalry,  but  he  expected  to  be  joined  by 
some  Portuguese  cavalry,  which,  together 
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with  the  British,  would  form  a  respectable 
corps ;  though  then,  no  doubt,  he  might  in 
one  respect  be  inferior  to  the  enemy.  But, 
under  all  these  circumstances,  he  asked 
whether  general  Tarleton  himself  would 
have  hesitated,  if  he  had  been  in  his  situa- 
tion, to  act  as  he  had  done?  He  assured 
the  gallant  general  that  he  would  much 
rather  follow  his  example  in  the  field,  than 
his  advice  in  the  senate.  He  had  the  choice 
of  two  lines  of  march  when  he  landed  in 
Portugal,  and,  for  obvious  reasons,  had 
chosen  that  along  the  coast.  Besides  the 
troops  which  he  had  under  his  command  at 
the  time,  he  had  reason  to  expect  reinforce- 
ments under  general  Ackland,  sir  Harry  Bur- 
rard  and  sir  John  Moore.  Now,  in  order  to 
show  how  well  satisfied  he  was  of  the  suffi- 
ciency of  his  own  force  to  execute  his  object, 
he  did  not  intend  to  have  employed  the  corps 
under  general  Ackland  in  the  field  at  all,  but 
proposed  sending  it  to  besiege  Penichi.  When 
sir  Harry  Burrard  arrived,  he  (sir  Arthur) 
had  no  longer  the  command,  but  he  recom- 
mended to  him  a  plan  of  operations  for  the 
corps  of  sir  John  Moore,  and  if  that  had 
been  adopted,  he  should  not  this  night  have 
had  the  mortification  to  hear  the  noble  lord 
propose  a  resolution,  that  the  expedition 
to  Portugal  had  disappointed  the  hopes  and 
expectations  of  the  nation.  That  plan  was, 
that  sir  John  Moore  should  advance  upon 
Santarem,  with  a  view  to  intercept  the 
enemy.  He  thought  the  French  would  en- 
deavour to  cross  the  Tagus.  That  plan  was 
feasible,  not  only  in  his  opinion,  but  in  the 
opinion  of  all  the  general  officers  who  had 
given  evidence  at  the  court  of  inquiry, 
and  even  of  the  court  itself,  which  the  gal- 
lant general  would  find,  if  he  would  be  so 
kind  as  to  read  the  report.  Sir  Harry  Bur- 
rard, however,  thought  proper  to  call  that 
corps  to  the  assistance  of  the  army.  It  was 
not  necessary  now  to  enter  into  any  discus- 
sion on  that  subject,  but  it  was  material 
to  observe,  that  this  circumstance  altered 
the  whole  system  of  operations.  With 
respect  to  the  change  of  commanders  when 
he  left  England,  he  never  expected  to  be 
continued  in  the  command,  after  large  rein- 
forcements had  arrived,  to  the  exclusion  of 
many  valuable  officers.  But,  at  the  same 
time,  he  did  not  think  that  the  command 
ought  to  be  changed  in  the  middle  of  expe- 
ditious. In  the  course  of  a  campaign,  the 
command  might  be  changed  without  injury ; 
but  these  expeditions  were  not  campaigns, 
they  were  only  operations.  But,  as,  by  the 
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change  of  commanders,  the  whole  system 
had  been  altered,  this  circumstance  neces- 
sarily governed  him  in  his  subsequent  views. 
His  original  plan  was  to  have  engaged  the 
enemy  as  near  Lisbon  as  possible,  and  to 
have  followed  up  the  advantage,  which  he 
undoubtedly  expected,  with  the  utmost  ex- 
pedition ;  by  which  means,  he  trusted,  he 
would  have  got  to  Lisbon  nearly  as  soon  as 
themselves,  and  prevented  their  crossing  the 
Tagus.  His  opinion  still  was,  that  if  they 
had  been  followed  closely,  after  their  defeat 
at  Vimiera,  on  the  21st,  they  would  not 
have  been  enabled  to  cross  the  Tagus.  He 
was  no  party  to  the  question,  and  had  never 
come  forward  as  the  accuser  of  sir  Hariy 
Burrard,  but,  as  he  had  conducted  the  pre- 
vious operations — as  he  had  commanded  at 
Vimiera,  and  held  himself  responsible  for 
that  action,  he  thought  his  opinion  ought  to 
have  had  some  weight  on  that  occasion ;  and 
also  with  the  court  of  inquiry ;  especially  as 
that  opinion  had  been  supported  by  all  the 
general  officers  whom  he  had  then  under 
his  command.  It  had  been  said,  indeed, 
that  a  gallant  general  (Spencer),  a  friend  of 
his,  had  given  a  different  opinion  ;  but,  not- 
withstanding the  caution  with  which  that 
gallant  officer  had  spoken,  a  close  examina- 
tion of  his  evidence  would  show,  that  he 
was,  in  fact,  of  his  opinion ;  and,  in  answer 
to  one  of  the  questions,  that  opinion  had 
been  strongly  expressed.  It  was  upon  the 
principle  which  he  stated,  that  he  had  ad- 
vanced from  Montego  Bay ;  and  he  never 
could  understand  how  the  court  of  inquiry, 
which  had  approved  of  all  he  had  done  up  to 
the  close  of  the  battle  of  Vimiera,  could 
decide  that  those  troops,  which  had  been 
constantly  beaten  in  the  field,  ought  not  to 
be  pursued  when  beaten.  He  would  cer- 
tainly have  pushed  them  so  hard,  after  that 
battle,  if  he  had  retained  the  command,  that 
it  would  have  been  impossible  for  them  to 
have  crossed  the  Tagus.  But  there  was  one 
part  of  the  report  of  the  board,  with  respect 
to  the  question  of  advancing,  after  the  action 
on  the  21st,  to  which  he  must  refer.  The 
passage  was  this  : — "  This  very  circumstance 
of  a  superior  cavalry  retarding  our  advance, 
would  allow  the  enemy's  infantry,  without 
any  degree  of  risk,  to  continue  their  retreat 
in  the  most  rapid  manner,  till  they  should 
arrive  at  any  given  and  advantageous  point 
of  rallying  and  formation ;  nor  did  sir  Arthur 
Wellesley,  on  the  17th  of  August,  when  the 
enemy  had  not  half  the  cavalry,  as  on  the 
21st,  pursue  a  more  inconsiderable  and 


beaten  army  with  any  marked  advantages ; 
for,  he  says  (Gazette  Extraordinary),  '  The 
enemy  retired  with  the  utmost  regularity 
and  the  greatest  celerity;  and,  iioth with- 
standing the  rapid  advance  of  the  British 
infantry,  the  want  of  a  sufficient  body  of 
cavalry,  was  the  cause  of  his  suffering  but 
little  loss  in  the  plain.'  And,  again :  '  He 
succeeded  in  effecting  his  retreat  in  good 
order,  owing  principally  to  my  want  of 
cavalry.'  Here,  in  the  first  place,  although 
he  meant  to  impute  no  blame  to  the  court  of 
inquiry,  they  must  have  thought  him  at 
least  very  inconsistent,  if  not  very  incorrect, 
in  his  statement :  now,  he  apprehended,  he 
was  neither  incorrect  nor  inconsistent.  The 
fact  was,  that  there  were  two  parts  of  the 
action  of  the  17th — the  one  in  the  moun- 
tains, the  other  in  the  plain.  In  that  part 
of  the  action  which  took  place  in  the  plain, 
the  enemy  had  retired  in  good  order.  After 
the  battle  of  the  21st,  they  had  retired  in 
great  disorder.  And  the  good  order  in  the 
retreat  in  the  one  case,  and  the  disorder  in 
the  other,  made  all  the  difference.  Although 
it  might  not  be  proper,  without  an  adequate 
force  of  cavalry,  to  pursue  the  enemy  closely, 
when  they  retired  in  good  order  on  the  1 7th, 
it  by  no  means  followed,  that  they  ought  not 
to  have  been  pursued  on  the  21st,  when 
they  had  been  completely  beaten,  and  had 
retreated  in  great  disorder.  The  disorderly 
retreat  of  the  enemy,  on  the  21st,  was  the 
ground  of  his  opinion,  that  they  ought  to  be 
hard  pushed ;  and,  if  they  had  been  vigo- 
rously followed  up,  on  that  day,  he  was 
satisfied,  in  his  own  mind,  that  there  would 
have  been  no  reason  for  concluding  the  con- 
vention, which  had  given  so  much  offence. 
Now,  as  to  this  convention,  it  was  rather 
hard  to  charge  it  upon  the  government, 
when,  if  a  certain  plan  of  operations  had 
been  followed,  the  reason  for  it  would  not 
have  existed.  The  necessity  for  concluding 
the  convention  had  been  ascribed  to  want  of 
artillery;  of  horses;  of  equipment  of  various 
kinds  :  but  he  was  bound  to  state,  that,  in 
considering  the  propriety  of  concluding  an 
armistice,  and  afterwards  the  convention, 
these  circumstances  had  never  been  taken 
into  account  by  him,  nor  by  any  of  the 
officers  concerned  in  the  negotiation  on  that 
subject.  The  only  question  at  all  connected 
with  the  state  of  the  army,  in  point  of 
equipment,  was  as  to  the  difficulty  of  sup- 
plying it  with  provisions,  when  the  whole  of 
the  troops  should  be  collected.  The  next 
point  to  which  it  was  necessary  to  advert, 
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was,  that  which  respected  this  armistice  and 
convention.  Here,  it  was  proper  to  consider 
the  situation  of  the  two  armies  at  the  time 
when  the  armistice  was  concluded.  The 
French,  after  the  battle  of  "Vimiera,  had 
occupied  a  strong  position,  in  which  they 
would  have  been  enabled  to  stop  the  progress 
of  a  superior  force  for  three  or  four  days. 
The  advancing  army,  after  being  occupied 
for  three  or  four  days,  in  dislodging  them 
from  that  position,  would  have  further  to 
drive  them  from  two  or  three  other  lines 
which  lay  between  the  main  position  and 
Lisbon. 

During  the  whole  of  this  time,  the  French 
might  have  been  employed  in  preparations 
for  the  passage  of  the  Tagus,  which  it  would 
have  been  impossible  to  prevent. — An  ho- 
nourable and  gallant  general  had  adverted 
to  the  situation  of  lord  Cornwallis,  in  the 
American  war.  Without  entering  into  any 
comparison  between  Junot  and  lord  Corn- 
wallis, he  had  only  to  observe,  that  the 
situations  in  which  they  stood  were  very 
different.  Lord  Cornwallis  was  shut  up  in 
a  town,  and  actually  besieged;  but  Junot, 
instead  of  this,  might  be  said  to  have 
military  possession  of  the  country.  Then 
the  gallant  general  said,  "  How  was  it  pos- 
sible to  cross  a  rapid  river,  from  four  to  six 
miles  broad,  in  such  a  situation?"  Why, 
that  was  matter  of  opinion ;  and  it  was  the 
opinion  of  all  the  officers  who  were  there  at 
the  time,  and  of  all  the  members  of  the 
board  of  inquiry,  that  it  was  impossible 
to  prevent  their  crossing  the  Tagus.  He 
had  heard  that  it  was  the  opinion  of  a  high 
military  authority  (the  earl  of  Moira),  that 
if  the  French  had  been  driven  to  cross  the 
Tagus,  they  would  have  been  reduced  to 
extreme  distress.  His  answer  to  that  was, 
in  the  first  place,  that  it  was  the  duty  of 
Junot  to  have  suffered  that  distress,  how- 
ever severe,  rather  than  have  surrendered 
at  discretion;  and  there  was  no  reason  to 
believe  that  he  would  not  have  done  his 
duty  in  that  respect.  But,  in  the  second 
place,  he  did  not  allow  that  the  French 
would  have  been  reduced  to  that  extreme 
distress.  General  Loison  had  crossed  the 
Tagus,  quelled  the  insurrection  in  Alentejo, 
returned  again,  by  repassing  the  Tagus,  and, 
by  this  means,  removed  the  difficulties  which 
the  French  might  otherwise  have  experi- 
enced in  their  retreat  to  Elvas.  It  had 
been  said  that  Junot  would  have  been  ob- 
liged to  surrender  at  last.  This  was  true ; 
but  at  what  time  of  the  year?  After  our 
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army  should  have  got  possession  of  the  forts 
on  the  Tagus,  it  would  have  been  necessary 
to  put  it  in  a  situation  of  equipment  fitted 
for  reducing  the  fort  of  Elvas,  by  a  regular 
siege,  and  for  this  a  considerable  length  of 
time  would  have  been  required.  He  (sir 
Arthur),  affirmed,  that  the  British  army 
would  not  be  in  a  condition  to  reduce  the 
fort  till  the  beginning  of  December,  and 
then  it  might  have  been  thought  advisable 
to  give  the  French  army  the  same,  or  nearly 
the  same  terms,  as  those  which  were  granted 
them  in  August.  Considering  the  relative 
situation  of  the  armies,  he  did  not  think  it 
disgraceful  to  allow  the  French  to  embark. 
He  thought  the  gaining  of  time  also  an 
important  object  with  a  view  to  the  opera- 
tions in  Spain.  He  was  aware  that  the 
presence  of  a  British  army  there  might  be 
of  the  greatest  consequence,  in  order  to  give 
the  Spaniards  strength  in  their  own  union, 
and  to  prevent  their  being  cut  off  in  detail. 
The  same  noble  lord  to  whom  he  had  al- 
luded, a  high  military  authority,  had  said 
that  the  officers  in  the  command  of  the 
expedition  ought  to  have  attended  more 
to  the  great  advantages  which,  in  the  then 
situation  of  affairs,  would  have  resulted  from 
compelling  the  army  to  lay  down  their  arms 
and  surrender  at  discretion.  But  no  such 
object  had  been  prescribed  in  the  instruc- 
tions to  the  officers  commanding  the  British 
forces.  Undoubtedly,  as  it  was  the  duty  of 
every  officer  to  endeavour  to  oblige  a  hostile 
force  opposed  to  him,  to  lay  down  their 
arms,  there  was  no  need  of  such  instruc- 
tions. But  the  question  was,  M'hether,  to 
prosecute  that  object,  they  ought  to  have 
given  up  other  material  points  in  time  and 
circumstances,  and  to  risk  the  advantages 
they  had  gained.  It  would  not  be  as  ho- 
nourable to  the  British  arms,  if,  after  pur- 
suing the  enemy  into  Alentejo,  and  the 
consequent  loss  of  time  and  blood,  the 
same,  or  nearly  as  good  terms,  were  to  be 
granted  to  the  enemy.  If  it  was  not  dis- 
graceful to  allow  the  French  to  evacuate 
Cairo  and  Alexandria,  in  Egypt,  the  con- 
vention for  the  evacuation  of  Portugal  could 
not  be  disgraceful.  He  allowed  that  the 
circumstances  of  the  two  cases  were  dif- 
ferent, as  was  also  the  state  of  Europe ; 
though  he  contended  that  the  result  in  both 
was  equally  free  from  disgrace.  There  was 
one  topic  more  to  which  he  was  anxious  to 
advert  with  regard  to  the  court  of  inquiry. 
He  perfectly  agreed  with  the  noble  lord  in 
the  wish  that  this  might  be  the  last  court  of 
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this  kind  which  should  ever  assemhle.  It  was 
not  a  court  before  which  any  officer  would 
desire  to  be  tried.  A  general  impression 
had  gone  abroad  that  this  court  had  been 
instituted  by  his  noble  friend  out  of  friend- 
ship to  him.  It  was  rather  hard  upon  him 
to  be  subjected  to  such  a  reflection ;  as,  if 
he  had  been  tried  in  any  other  manner,  he 
must  have  been  acquitted.  As  far  as  he 
was  concerned,  he  must  say,  without  mean- 
ing to  blame  any  of  the  members,  that  this 
court  had  been  a  source  of  injustice,  and 
he,  therefore,  hoped  it  would  be  the  last 
court  of  the  kind  to  which  the  investigation 
of  the  conduct 'of  officers  should  be  sub- 
mitted. As  to  the  letter  sent  by  his  noble 
friend,  desiring  his  superior  officers  to  con- 
sult him  particularly,  had  he  been  aware  of 
the  existence  of  such  a  document  he  should 
have  felt  his  situation  very  uncomfortable. 
But,  he  must  say,  that  from  the  first  hour 
these  officers  landed,  nay,  even  before  they 
had  landed,  he  perceived  that  he  was  not 
in  possession  of  their  confidence.  He, 
however,  had  done  everything  he  could  to 
forward  their  objects,  though  he  differed  from 
them  in  opinion.  This  was  what  he  consi- 
dered as  the  great  distinction  between  mili- 
tary and  civil  inferior  situations.  If,  in  a 
civil  office,  the  inferior  differed  materially 
from  the  superior,  he  ought  to  resign  ;  but,  in 
a  military  appointment,  it  was  the  duty  of  the 
inferior  officer  to  assist  his  commander  in 
the  mode  in  which  that  commander  might 
deem  his  services  most  advantageous.  If 
he  thought  himself  capable  of  giving  advice, 
and  of  suggesting  plans,  should  they  be 
adopted,  it  was  his  duty  to  endeavour  to 
carry  them  into  execution.  But,  if  the 
commander  did  not  think  proper  to  listen 
to  his  advice  or  suggestions,  it  was  his  duty 
to  assist  his  superior  in  that  way  which,  to 
that  superior,  might  appear  most  eligible. 
This  was  the  principle  which,  in  his  opinion, 
ought  to  regulate  the  conduct  of  military 
officers.  It  was  a  principle  on  which  he 
had  on  that  occasion,  as  ever  before,  acted, 
and  on  which  he  ever  would  act. 

In  this  speech,  the  discreet  but  deter- 
mined course  which  was  subsequently  re- 
marked on  many  occasions  will  be  noted. 
Sir  Arthur  did  not  fail  to  show  that  the 
decision  of  the  court  of  inquiry  had  done 
him  wrong ;  but  of  that  court,  as  of  the 
general  from  whom  he  had  differed,  he  spoke 
with  great  respect ;  at  the  same  time,  he  hesi- 
tated not  to  declare,  that  had  the  enemy, 
when  defeated,  been  pursued  in  conformity 
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with  his  advice,  the  convention  which  had 
so  greatly  disappointed  the  nation,  would 
never  have  been  concluded.  The  debate 
was  continued  till  near  six  o'clock  on  the  fol- 
lowing morning,  when  the  previous  ques- 
tion having  been  moved,  there  appeared  in 
favour  of  it,  on  the  house  dividing,  two  hun- 
dred and  three,  and  in  favour  of  the  resolu- 
tions of  lord  Henry  Petty,  one  hundred 
and  fifty-three,  giving  a  majority  of  fifty 
against  the  motion. 

Sir  Arthur  Wellesley's  defence  of  the 
course  he  had  pursued,  or  of  the  opinions 
he  had  advanced  on  the  subject  of  the  ope- 
rations which  preceded  the  convention  of 
Cintra,  furnish  points  of  some  importance 
as  a  military  character ;  but  it  is  to  be 
borne  in  mind,  that  speaking  as  a  member 
of  parliament,  his  main  object  was  to  defend 
the  policy  of  the  government.  Though,  in 
some  quarters,  the  voice  of  complaint  and 
even  of  censure  was  loud  that  more  had 
not  been  done,  it  could  not  be  denied  that 
the  great  enemy  of  England  had  been  sig- 
nally foiled.  The  intrusive  king  Joseph  felt 
his  throne  tottering  beneath  him,  though  he 
tried  to  keep  up  the  spirits  of  his  adherents 
and  his  own,  by  putting  forth  boastful  pro- 
clamations, which  described  the  English  to 
be  flying  before  the  French  army  in  all 
directions,  and  by  roads  which  had  till  then 
been  deemed  impracticable  for  artillery. 
He,  no  doubt,  deemed  it  politic  to  hold  the 
language  of  exultation,  and  to  represent  the 
English  as  utterly  discomfited.  In  this 
spirit,  he  added — "  Soldiers  !  you  have  saved 
my  capital ;  the  king  of  Spain  thanks  you  : 
you  have  done  more — the  brother  of  your 
emperor  sees  flying  before  your  eagles  the 
eternal  enemy  of  the  French  name."  This 
sounded  well;  but  Europe  soon  saw  the 
French  eagles  too  happy  to  fly  before  those 
who  were  called  "  eternal  enemies ;"  and 
the  capital  saved  for  the  king  of  Spain,  was 
not  saved  for  Joseph  Bonaparte. 

As  chief  secretary  for  Ireland,  sir  Arthur 
Wellesley  actively  laboured  to  promote  the 
internal  improvement  of  the  country.  On 
the  28th  of  March,  he  was  seen  moving  that 
the  house  should,  in  committee,  take  into 
consideration  the  act  of  the  40th  of  George 
III.,  for  the  further  extension  of  inland 
navigation  in  Ireland.  The  motion  being 
agreed  to,  sir  Arthur  Wellesley  said,  that 
the  benefits  which  had  been  experienced  by 
the  late  extension  of  inland  navigation  in 
Ireland,  in  consequence  of  the  act  of  the 
Irish  parliament  to  which  he  desired  to  call 
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the  attention  of  the  committee,  were  so 
evident  and  striking  to  every  one  who  was 
acquainted  with  the  progress  of  internal 
improvement  in  Ireland  within  the  last 
seven  or  eight  years,  that  it  was  unnecessary 
for  him  to  expatiate  on  it :  he  would  ven- 
ture to  assert,  that  no  other  species  of  inter- 
nal improvement,  nor  any  other  medium 
through  which  public  bounty  might  be  be- 
stowed, could  produce  such  marked  and  de- 
cided national  advantages  as  had  arisen  from 
the  operation  of  the  act  to  which  he  had  re- 
ferred. The  increase  of  agriculture  in  Ire- 
land (the  prime  object  of  inland  navigation) 
was  a  benefit,  not  merely  bestowed  upon 
that  country  in  the  spirit  of  liberality,  but  a 
measure  of  sound  and  necessary  policy  for 
this  country  to  adopt,  and  one  upon  which, 
if  any  man  could  heretofore  have  doubted, 
the  present  political  and  commercial  state  of 
JSurope  and  America,  would  furnish  suffi- 
cient arguments  to  bring  conviction  to  his 
mind.  It  was  an  uncontroverted  fact,  that 
the  agriculture  of  Great  Britain  had  not,  for 
many  years,  been  equal  to  the  production  of 
grain  sufficient  for  her  own  consumption; 
and  that  we  had,  for  several  •  years  past, 
most  lavishly  and  improvidently  expended 
millions  in  improving  and  extending  the 
agriculture  of  foreign  and  hostile  nations,  by 
purchasing  their  corn,  while  we  suffered  the 
fertile  lands  of  Ireland  to  remain  untilled, 
for  want  of  a  cheap  and  easy  conveyance  of 
their  produce  to  market.  It  was  also  ad- 
mitted, that  the  deficiency  of  capital  in  Ire- 
land was  so  great,  as  to  render  it  imprac- 
ticable to  obtain  an  extensive  inland  naviga- 
tion without  considerable  parliamentary  aids ; 
and,  if  he  were  well  founded  on  these  points, 
the  only  thing  that  remained  to  be  con- 
sidered was,  in  what  manner,  and  under 
what  regulations,  these  bounties  should  be 
administered,  and  the  system  which  had 
proved  so  beneficial  should  be  further  ex- 
tended ?  He  professed  himself  to  be  unac- 
quainted with  the  detail  of  the  business; 
and,  indeed,  the  other  necessary  avocations 
of  any  man  holding  his  office,  would  render 
it  completely  impracticable  for  him  to  enter 
into  the  inquiries  necessary  to  form  a  cor- 
rect judgment  on  matters  of  this  nature ; 
and  therefore  he  conceived  himself  justified 
in  bringing  forward  the  measure  of  con- 
tinuing the  present  board  of  directors  of 
inland  navigation,  whose  duties  it  would  be 
to  examine  and  inquire  into  the  different 
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lines  of  navigation  that  were  already,  and 
might  hereafter,  be  proposed,  and  to  state 
their  opinions  on  their  respective  advan- 
tages, in  order  to  guide  the  judgment  of 
his  majesty's  government  as  to  which  of 
those  lines  they  ought  to  recommend  to 
parliament  to  be  carried  into  execution  by 
public  aid.  He  therefore  moved,  "  That  leave 
be  given  to  bring  in  a  bill  for  the  further 
extension  of  inland  navigation  in  Ireland." 

Sir  John  Newport  admitted  that  it  was 
necessary  to  secure  at  home,  even  in  un- 
favourable seasons,  the  certain  means  of 
subsistence,  or,  shut  out  as  England  was 
from  continental  Europe,  and  even  from 
America,  it  might  be  in  the  power  of  her 
enemy  to  dictate  terms  to  her.  Inland 
navigation,  he  considered,  was  desirable  and 
necessary ;  but  the  right  honourable  gentle- 
man (sir  Arthur  Wellesley)  seemed  to 
think  that  nothing  more  was  necessary  to  be 
done,  than  to  appoint  a  board,  with  salaries, 
and  then  everything  would  follow.  He  was 
of  opinion  that  a  board  without  salaries 
would  be  preferable,  and  that  a  board  with 
salaries  would  not  only  not  advance  the 
business,  but  would  retard  it.  As  the  whole 
amount  of  the  chief  secretary's  famous  mo- 
tion, he  sarcastically  added,  was  to  insure 
their  having  officers  to  pay,  whether  there 
was  any  employment  for  those  officers  or 
not,  he  would  vote  against  the  motion. 

Mr.  Wyndham  was  among  the  opponents 
of  the  motion,  who  remarked  that  the  gallant 
mover  had  been  better  employed  in  the  last 
summer  than  in  superintending  canals ;  it 
was  ably  defended  by  lord  Castlereagh  and 
Mr.  Percival,  and  finally  carried,  in  a  very 
thin  house,  by  forty-one  to  twelve. 

The  bill,  to  which  no  serious  objection 
was  entertained,  passed;  and  thenceforward 
little  or  nothing,  for  some  years,  can  be 
reported  of  sir  Arthur  Wellesley,  as  a  legis- 
lator. The  important  scenes  acted  in  the 
peninsula,  in  France,  and  in.  Belgium,  which 
have  already  been  recorded,  supply  the 
glorious  explanation  of  his  long  absence 
from  parliament. 

The  remarks  offered  on  his  performance 
of  his  duty  as  chief  secretary  for  Ireland, 
like  those  which  were  called  forth  by  his 
conduct  in  the  peninsula,  deserve  some 
notice,  as  they  show  that  there  was  no  dis- 
position unduly  to  favour  sir  Arthur  Wel- 
lesley from  respect  for  his  birth  or  his 
family  connexions. 
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IF  the  name  of  sir  Arthur  Wellesley  ceases, 
from  1809,  to  be  found  among  the  movers 
and  debaters  in  the  house  of  commons,  dur- 
ing his  personal  absence  it  was  often  the 
subject  of  debate.  Though,  in  describing 
the  various  operations  which  he  conducted, 
the  language  of  panegyric  was  exhausted 
by  his  friends  and  by  many  impartial  ob- 
servers, there  were  still  not  wanting  those 
who  believed  his  earlier  triumphs  were  but 
of  moderate  value,  and  were  swelled  into  ex- 
travagant importance  by  powerful  and  inte- 
rested connexions.  It  will  be  found  there 
were  occasions  in  which  political  opponents 
at  home,  were  not  slow  to  disparage  his 
labours,  and  their  hostility  was  not  to  be  re- 
pressed till  he  had  more  than  once  triumphed 
over  the  enemy  abroad. 

One  feature  in  the  general  policy  of  Wel- 
lington deserves  especial  notice  for  its  wis- 
dom and  humanity.  Soldiers  in  a  foreign 
land,  thoughtless  and  cruel,  are  prone  to 
commit  shocking  outrages  on  the  inhabitants 
of  such  places  as  are  for  the  time  being  in 
their  power.  In  case  of  a  reverse,  these  are 
awfully  avenged  by  the  aggrieved  peasantry 
and  others  who  have  suffered  from  their 
violence ;  and  even  continued  success  can- 
not save  the  offenders  from  severe  privations 
in  consequence  of  supplies  being  intercepted 
or  withheld,  by  those  who  have  thus  been  ren- 
dered hostile.  On  commencing  his  splendid 
career  in  the  Peninsula,  sir  Arthur  saw  this 
was  one  of  the  great  evils  against  which  he 
had  to  guard.  Anxious  to  save  his  followers 
from  themselves,  he  would  not  wink  at  their 
misdeeds,  but  as  a  military  lawgiver  he 
thought  it  his  duty  to  check  the  evil  propen- 
sities of  his  followers  by  just  severity.  In 
a  letter  to  lord  Castlereagh,  dated  Abrantes,, 
June  17th,  1809,  he  offered  the  following  in- 
terestingsuggestions,  equally  creditable  to  the 
commander,  the  statesman,  and  the  man : — 

"  Notwithstanding  the  pains  that  I  take, 
of  which  there  will  be  ample  evidence  in  my 
orderly  books,  not  a  post  or  a  courier  comes 
in,  not  an  officer  arrives  from  the  rear  of  the 
army,  that  does  not  bring  me  accounts  of 
irregularities  committed  by  the  soldiers  who 
have  been  left  behind  on  the  march,  having 
been  sick,  or  having  straggled  from  their 


regiments,  or  who  have  been  left  in  hos- 
pitals. 

"  We  have  a  provost-marshal  and  no  less 
than  four  assistants.  I  never  allow  a  rnan 
to  inarch  with  the  baggage.  I  never  leave  an  | 
hospital  without  a  number  of  officers  and 
non-commissioned  officers  proportionable  to 
the  number  of  soldiers ;  and  never  allow  a 
detachment  to  march,  unless  under  the 
command  of  an  officer ;  and  yet  there  is  not 
an  outrage  of  any  description  which  has  not 
been  committed  on  a  people  who  have  uni- 
formly received  us  as  friends,  by  soldiers 
who  have  never  yet,  for  one  moment,  suffered 
the  slightest  want,  or  the  smallest  privation. 

"  In  the  first  place  I  am  convinced  that 
the  law  is  not  strong  enough  to  maintain 
discipline  in  an  army  upon  service.  It  is 
most  difficult  to  convict  any  prisoner  before 
a  regimental  court-martial ;  for,  I  am  sorry 
to  say,  the  soldiers  have  little  regard  for  the 
oath  administered  to  them  ;  and  the  officers, 
who  are  sworn  'well  and  truly  to  try  and 
determine,  according  to  their  evidence,  the 
matter  before  them,'  have  too  much  regard 
to  the  strict  letter  of  that  administered  to 
them.  This  oath  to  the  members  of  a  regi- 
mental court-martial,  has  altered  the  prin- 
ciple of  the  proceedings  of  that  tribunal.  It 
is  no  longer  a  court  of  honour,  by  the  hands 
of  which  a  soldier  was  certain  of  receiving 
punishment,  if  he  deserved  it;  but  it  is  a 
court  of  law  whose  decisions  are  to  be  framed 
according  to  the  evidence  principally  of 
those  on  whose  actions  it  is  constituted  as  a 
restraint. 

"  But  admitting  the  regimental  or  de- 
tachment court-martial  as  now  constituted, 
to  be  a  control  upon  the  soldiers  equally 
efficient  with  that  which  existed  under  the 
old  constitution  of  a  court-martial,  which 
my  experience  tells  me  it  is  not,  I  should 
wish  to  know,  whether  any  British  army 
(this  army  in  particular,  which  is  composed 
of  second  battalions,  and  therefore  but  ill- 
provided  with  officers)  can  afford  to  leave 
with  every  hospital,  or  with  every  detach- 
ment, two  captains  and  four  subalterns,  in 
order  to  be  able  to  hold  a  detachment  court- 
martial.  The  law,  in  this  respect,  ought  to 
be  amended ;  and  when  the  army  is  on  ser- 
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vice  in  a  foreign  country,  any  one,  two,  or 
three  officers  ought  to  have  the  power  of 
trying  criminals,  and  punishing  them  in- 
stanter,  taking  down  all  proceedings  in 
writing,  and  reporting  them,  for  the  informa- 
tion, of  the  commander-in  chief,  on  their 
joining  the  army. 

"  Besides  this  improvement  of  the  law, 
there  ought  to  be  in  the  British  army  a 
regular  provost  establishment,  of  which  a 
proportion  should  be  attached  to  every 
army  sent  abroad.  All  the  foreign  armies 
have  such  an  establishment;  the  French, 
their  gendarmerie  nationale,  to  the  amount 
of  thirty  or  forty  with  each  of  their  corps  ; 
the  Spaniards,  their  police  militaire,  to  a 
still  larger  amount ;  while  we,  who  require 
such  an  aid  more  than  any  of  the  other 
nations  in  Europe  (I  am  sorry  to  say,)  have 
nothing  of  the  kind,  excepting  a  few  ser- 
jeants,  who  are  taken  from  the  line  for  tin 
occasion,  and  who  are  probably  not  very  fu. 
for  the  duties  which  they  are  to  perform. 

"  Then  the  authority  and  duties  of  the 
provost  ought  in  some  manner  to  be  recog- 
nised by  the  law.  By  the  custom  of  the 
British  armies,  the  provost  has  been  in  the 
habit  of  punishing  on  the  spot,  even  with 
death,  (under  the  orders  of  the  commander- 
in-chief)  soldiers  found  in  the  act  of  dis- 
obedience of  orders,  of  plunder,  or  of  out- 
rage. There  is  no  authority  for  this  prac- 
tice, excepting  custom,  which,  I  conceive, 
would  hardly  warrant  it ;  and  yet  I  declare 
that  I  don't  know  in  what  way  the  army  is  to 
be  commanded  at  all,  unless  the  practice  is 
not  only  continued,  but  an  additional  num- 
ber of  provosts  are  appointed. 

"  There  is  another  branch  of  this  subject 
which  deserves  serious  consideration.  We 
all  know  that  the  discipline  and  regularity 
of  all  armies  must  depend  on  the  diligence 
of  the  regimental  officers,  particularly  the 
subalterns.  I  may  order  what  I  please,  but 
if  they  do  not  execute  what  I  order,  or  exe- 
cute it  with  negligence,  I  can't  expect  that 
British  soldiers  will  be  orderly  or  regular. 
There  are  two  incitements  to  men  of  this 
description  to  do  their  duty  as  they  ought 
— the  fear  of  punishment,  and  the  hope  of 
reward.  As  for  the  first,  it  cannot  be  given 
individually ;  for,  I  believe  I  should  find  it 
very  difficult  to  convict  any  officer  of  doing 
this  description  of  duty  with  negligence, 
more  particularly,  as  he  is  to  be  tried  by 
others  probably  guilty  of  the  same  offence. 
But  these  evils  of  which  I  complain  are 
committed  by  whole  corps,  and  the  only  way 
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in  which  they  can  be  punished  is  by  dis- 
gracing them  by  sending  them  into  gar- 
rison, and  reporting  them  to  his  majesty. 
I  may  and  shall  do  this  with  one  or  two  bat- 
talions, but  I  cannot  venture  to  do  it  with 
more,  and  then  there  is  an  end  to  the  fear 
of  this  punishment,  even  if  those  who  re- 
ceived it  were  considered  in  England  as 
disgraced  persons  rather  than  martyrs." 

It  will  be  seen  from  this  what  dangerous 
spirits  he  had  to  control,  and  how  unosten- 
tatiously he  sought  the  means  of  effectually 
quelling  them.  For  undertaking  such  a 
task,  he  could  expect  no  credit  at  the  time  : 
and,  as  already  stated,  there  were  politicians 
of  that  day,  leaders  of  renown  too,  who  were 
little  disposed  to  look  on  his  doings  with 
a  favourable  eye. 

When,  in  1810,  it  was  proposed  to  call 
for  a  vote  of  thanks  for  the  victory  of  Tala- 
vera,  earl  Grey  remarked,  in  the  house  of 
lords,  that  their  lordships  ought  to  have 
before  them  the  nature  of  the  information 
communicated  by  lord  Wellington  respect- 
ing the  action  of  Talavera,  there  being 
strong  reason  to  believe  that  ministers,  at 
the  time  they  held  out  that  battle  as  a  vic- 
tory, knew,  from  what  was  stated  by  lord 
Wellington  in  his  dispatches,  that  his  army 
must  retreat ;  and  that  this  battle,  said  to 
be  a  victory,  must  be  followed  by  all  the 
consequences  of  a  defeat.  His  lordship  fur- 
ther said,  let  the  case  be  put  hypothetically, 
of  a  commander  advancing  into  a  country, 
fighting  a  battle,  claiming  a  victory,  and.  in 
two  days  afterwards,  being  obliged  to  re- 
treat before  those  whom  he  had  defeated, 
and  to  leave  in  the  hands  of  the  enemy  his 
sick  and  wounded;  surely  their  lordships 
must  feel  the  necessity  of  having  some  in- 
formation as  to  the  circumstances  attending 
this  battle,  and  those  which  led  to  it.  He 
then  moved  for  certain  despatches  and  cor- 
respondence with  the  Spanish  government. 
The  motion  was  resisted  by  ministers,  and 
was  not  pressed  to  a  division. 

The    disposition    exhibited    to    examine 

closely,  and  soundly  to  criticise  the  opera- 

!  tions  directed  by  sir  Arthur  Wellesley,  must 

strike  many  readers  of  the  public  journals 

and   parliamentary  debates  of  the   period. 

On  the  16th  of  February,  a  message  from 

the  king  was  brought  down  for  extending 

assistance  to  the  Portuguese  government  for 

the  maintenance  of  a  body  of  troops  not  ex- 

j  ceeding  thirty  thousand  men ;  and  the  same 

I  day,  in  a  committee  of  the  whole  house  on 

i  the    proposed   grant  of  an  annuity  of  two 
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thousand  pounds  per  annum  to  his  lordship, 
after  the  subject  had  been  opened  by  Mr. 
Perceval,  the  motion  was  opposed  by  Mr. 
Howard,  on  the  ground  that  the  battle  of 
Talavera  was  followed  by  none  of  the  con- 
sequences of  victory,  and  rather  displayed 
ill-judged  rashness  than  deliberate  and  skil- 
ful valour. 

Mr.  Calcraft  said,  he  could  never  think 
to  compare  the  battle  of  Talavera  with  the 
victories  of  Nelson.  Did  the  right  honour- 
able gentleman  mean  to  say  that  the  claims 
of  lord  Wellington  were  equal  to  those  of 
sir  Ralph  Abercrombie,  who  closed  a  long 
life  of  eminent  aiid  meritorious  service  by 
crowning  it  with  a  signal  and  brilliant  vic- 
tory ?  For  himself,  he  could  not  consider 
either  of  the  actions  for  which  lord  Wel- 
lington was  to  be  rewarded,  as  a  victory : 
neither  had  they  been  followed  by  any  of  the 
consequences  of  success;  neither  had  they 
any  one  characteristic  of  victory;  but,  on 
the  contrary,  both  exhibited  every  symptom 
of  a  defeat !  Examine  the  battle  of  Tala- 
vera. Did  you  advance  ?  Did  you  not,  on 
the  contrary,  retreat  in  the  most  disgraceful 
manner,  and  under  the  most  calamitous  cir- 
cumstances ?  Did  you  not  leave  at  Talavera 
one-tenth  part  of  your  army?  As  to  the 
amount  of  loss  in  battle,  that  could  be  no 
proof  of  victory  or  defeat.  But  he  should 
ever  contend  that  the  advance  of  lord  Wel- 
lington to  a  situation  in  which  his  army 
was  in  danger  of  starving,  unless  he  should 
fight  against  superior  numbers,  or  make  a 
disgraceful  flight,  was  a  great  military  error. 
The  battle  had  not  been  of  his  choice.  He 
was  obliged  to  fight ;  and  if  it  had  not  been 
for  the  steadiness,  bravery,  and  discipline  of 
the  columns  which  he  sent  forward  to  sup- 
port the  advanced  divisions,  he  could  never 
have  escaped  with  an  army.  Would  any 
gentleman  look  to  the  circumstances  of  that 
action — would  any  one  look  to  its  imme- 
diate consequences — would  any  one  look  to 
what  was  the  state  of  the  army  at  present, 
and  say  that  a  victory  had  been  gained  at 
Talavera?  It  was,  in  truth,  no  victory.  It 
had  been  swelled  into  a  victory  only  by  the 
influence  of  political  connection,  in  order  to 
get  lord  Wellington  advanced  to  the  peerage. 
It  was  a  piece  of  ministerial  foppery.  It 
was  an  object  with  the  right  honourable 
gentleman  opposite  (Mr.  Canning)  and  his 
majesty's  ministers,  to  obtain  the  support  of 
marquis  Wellesley,  and  consequently  they 
were  anxious  to  pay  court  to  that  noble  lord. 
He  would  congratulate,  not  the  right  honour- 


able gentleman  (for  he  was  no  longer  in 
office),  but  his  majesty's  ministers,  on  hav- 
ing secured  the  support  of  that  noble  lord. 
But  still,  he  must  contend,  that  it  was  with 
a  view  to  pay  court  to  him  that  lord  Wel- 
lington had  been  advanced  to  the  peerage ; 
and  it  was  now  proposed  to  add  a  pension 
to  that  honour.  If  they  were  to  look  to  the 
interests  of  the  country  for  examples  in 
which  such  honours  and  rewards  were  con- 
ferred, they  would  not  find  a  single  case  of 
a  peerage  or  a  pension  granted  upon  such 
disputable  grounds. 

In  the  house  of  commons,  though  justice 
was  done  to  the  valour  of  the  army,  many 
similar  attacks  were  made  on  the  general. 
Sir  Francis  Burdett,  then  the  popular  orator 
of  the  day,  remarked — one  honourable  mem- 
ber (Mr.  Herbert)  who  had  lately  spoken, 
seemed  to  think  that  the  battle  of  Talavera 
was  important,  only  because  it  was  calcu- 
lated to  do  away  with  the  sarcastic,  inju- 
rious remarks  of  the  French  emperor ;  but 
he  could  not  believe  that  the  character  of 
the  country,  or  of  its  army,  was  indeed  sunk 
so  low,  as  to  render  the  escape  from  sarcasm 
of  such  importance  as  to  compensate  for  the 
havoc  of  that  day.  A  comparison  had  been 
instituted  between  the  battle  of  Talavera 
and  the  battles  of  Dettingen  and  Agin- 
court ;  but  there  was  no  resemblance  what- 
ever between  them :  besides,  he  did  not 
hear  that  either  of  them  was  followed  up 
by  pensions.  The  battle  of  Agincourt  was 
occasioned  by  the  successful  entrance  of  the 
British  army  into  the  French  territories  ; 
and  though  we  retreated  afterwards,  it  was 
a  retreat  in  which  much  booty  was  carried 
off,  and  great  glory  was  derived  from  the 
battle  to  the  British  name.  In  the  present 
case,  the  advance  was  injudicious — the  re- 
treat was  precipitate  and  confused;  and 
instead  of  bringing  off  booty,  we  had  left 
our  wounded  behind,  to  the  mercy  of  the 
enemy.  But  an  honourable  gentleman  had 
mentioned  the  liberality  of  lord  Wellington 
as  a  ground  for  agreeing  to  the  motion ; 
that,  surely,  could  not  be  allowed  to  be  a 
claim  to  the  vote  which  ministers  demanded. 
If  lord  Wellington's  liberality  had  brought 
him  into  difficulty  or  debt,  who  was  it  they 
called  upon  to  free  him  from  the  incum- 
brance?  The  people — who  already  owed 
debts  enough,  and  owed  them,  not  in  conse- 
quence of  any  prodigality  of  their  own,  but 
by,  and  in  consequence  of,  the  impositions 
of  their  representatives.  Surely,  when  such 
was  the  case,  they  ought  to  be  cautious  that 
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not  a  sixpence  should  be  demanded  with- 
out establishing  the  claim  of  a  strong  neces- 
sity. With  respect  to  the  military  part  of 
the  question,  he  had  no  opinion ;  he  could 
only  say  that  the  result  was  failure — failure 
as  complete  as  could  be.  The  advance  to 
attack  was  made  on  the  part  of  our  general : 
the  object  was  to  drive  back  the  French ; 
instead  of  which,  after  certainly  a  splendid 
display  of  courage  and  bravery  on  the  part 
of  the  British  troops,  our  army  retired 
itself. 

No  member  of  the  opposition  was  at  that 
period  more  formidable  to  the  government 
than  Mr.  Whitbread,  the  eminent  brewer. 
He  was  powerful  in  debate;  and  the  un- 
sparing severity  of  his  attacks,  caused  his 
speeches  to  be  looked  for  by  the  public  with 
much  eagerness.  He  was  slow  to  recognise 
the  transcendent  genius  of  the  great  captain 
who  had  commenced  to  illustrate  the  annals 
of  England.  The  rewards  bestowed  on  him, 
he  thought,  were  too  liberal.  He  said — On 
this  present  occasion,  ministers  had  con- 
ferred a  double  peerage  on  lord  Wellington ; 
and  yet  the  immortal  Nelson,  for  the  battle 
of  Aboukir,  was  only  created  a  baron.  He 
believed  every  one  would  allow  that  the 
battle  of  Aboukir  was  much  more  glorious 
and  decisive  than  that  of  Talavera ;  and  if 
the  former  services  of  lord  Wellington  were 
to  be  thrown  into  the  scale,  he  would  ask, 
had  not  lord  Nelson  also  performed  great 
services,  before  he  had  been  selected  for  his 
merit,  to  command  on  that  occasion?  Was 
he  any  more  an  adventurer  for  reputation 
at  that  time  than  lord  Wellington  at  Tala- 
vera? Had  not  he  also  achieved  splendid 
exploits?  Was  not  his  shoulder,  at  that 
time,  adorned  with  the  red  ribbon ;  and  was 
not  his  body  mutilated  by  honourable  wounds 
received  in  his  country's  battles  ?  Although 
the  house  could  not  control  the  granting  of 
peerages,  still  they  were  bound  to  control 
the  expenditure  of  the  public  money.  In 
the  case  of  earl  St.  Vincent,  the  pension  was 
not  given  till  a  considerable  time  after  the 
peerage;  not,  indeed,  until  it  was  ascer- 
tained that  the  circumstances  of  that  noble 
lord  were  such  as  to  require  it.  As  to  the 
situation  of  lord  Wellington,  there  was  no- 
thing stated  in  the  house  which  should  in- 
duce them  to  presume  that  he  was  not  able 
to  support  the  honour  of  the  peerage.  Had 
he  not  been  to  India,  and  in  lucrative  situa- 
tions ?  If,  in  his  manner  of  living,  he  had 
contracted  debts  which  made  him  poor,  he 
agreed  with  the  honourable  baronet  (sir 
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F.  Burdett)  in  asking,  has  not  the  nation 
debts  also?  When  this  subject  was  brought 
before  parliament,  there  were  two  things  to 
be  considered.  The  first  was,  whether  the 
peerage  was  properly  granted  or  not  ?  And 
the  second  was,  supposing  that  it  had  been 
properly  granted,  was  the  pension  necessary 
or  not?  Now,  as  to  the  first  point,  he 
thought  the  peerage  was  not  improperly 
granted,  but  that  the  double  peerage  was 
very  improper.  But  eveii  supposing  the 
peerage  was  deserved,  what  occasion  was 
there  for  coming  to  the  people  for  money  to 
support  it?  Had  not  the  crown  abundant 
means  of  rewarding  services  of  this  nature  ? 
Although  he  differed  from  many  persons  in 
his  idea  of  the  particular  merits  of  the  bat- 
tle of  Talavera,  yet  he  thought  highly  of 
the  general  merits  of  lord  Wellington  as  a 
soldier,  and  hoped  that  he  would  in  future 
do  services  more  important  than  those  for 
which  he  was  made  a  peer. 

It  is  interesting  to  mark  how  public  men 
change  their  positions  from  the  course  of 
events ;  that  is  to  say,  how  varying  circum- 
stances cause  the  admiring  defender  of  one 
day,  to  become  the  cold  friend  or  resentful 
adversary  of  another.  Mr.  Canning  was  at 
this  period  eloquent  in  Wellington's  praise. 
In  the  course  of  this  debate,  he  observed,  com- 
parisons had  frequently  been  made  between 
the  battle  of  the  Nile  and  the  battle  of 
Talavera.  It  had  been  asked,  in  a  tone  of 
triumph,  why  have  you  given  two  steps  in 
the  peerage  to  lord  Wellington,  when  lord 
Nelson,  for  the  proudest  victory  that  adorns 
your  naval  annals,  only  obtained  a  barony  ? 
To  this  he  would  answer,  that  it  was  then, 
as  it  is  now,  his  opinion,  that  lord  Nelson 
had  not  been  sufficiently  rewarded  on  that 
occasion.  He  thought  that  lord  Nelson 
deserved  a  higher  honour ;  but  he  would  not 
degrade  the  honours  of  lord  Wellington,  to 
meet  the  scanty  portion  which  that  noble 
admiral  had  obtained.  Should  the  flag  of 
France,  which  for  years  had  not  been  able 
to  look  that  of  England  in  the  face,  by  any 
hazard  obtain  a  partial  victory,  or  even  offer 
a  successful  resistance,  would  the  person  at 
the  head  of  that  country,  be  blamed  for  ex- 
alting the  admiral  who  had  acquired  it  to  a 
dukedom  or  principality,  or  any  other  trans- 
cendent dignity?  Let  the  house  consider, 
that  it  was  only  two  years  ago  that  it  was 
said  within  those  walls,  that  we  could  never 
meet  France  in  the  field  with  an  army.  The  : 
battles  of  Rolica  and  Vimiera — the  opera- 
tions against  Soult — the  glorious  conflict  at 
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Talavera — disproved  this  imputation  upon 
our  valour  and  spirit.  They  had  re-esta- 
blished our  military  character,  and  retrieved 
the  honour  of  the  country,  which  was  be- 
fore in  abeyance.  If  the  system  of  bestow- 
ing the  peerage  was  to  be  entirely  changed, 
and  the  house  of  lords  be  peopled  only  by 
the  successors  to  hereditary  honours,  lord 
Wellington  would  certainly  not  be  found 
there.  But  he  would  not  do  that  noble 
body  the  injustice  to  suppose  that  it  was  a 
mere  stagnant  lake  of  collected  honours, 
but  that  it  was  to  be  occasionally  invigorated 
by  fresh  streams.  It  was  the  prerogative  of 
the  crown  to  confer  the  honour  of  the  peer- 
age; it  was  the  duty  of  that  house  to  give 
to  honour,  independence.  The  question  was, 
whether  they  would  enable  lord  Wellington 
to  take  his  seat  with  the  proudest  peer  in 
the,  other  house,  or  whether  they  would 
send  him  there,  with  the  avowed  intention 
that  it  was  only  to  the  crown  he  was  to  look 
for  support.  If  the  war  were  to  be  prose- 
cuted, we  had  a  proud  assurance  in  the 
talents  and  services  of  lord  Wellington,  and 
the  bravery  of  our  armies,  that  we  were 
competent  to  contend  with  the  enemy  on 
his  own  element;  if  peace  were  to  be  esta- 
blished, we  should  come  out  of  the  war  with 
the  consciousness  of  having  obtained — not 
a  partial  triumph,  as  it  was  said — but  com- 
plete and  unqualified  glory. 

Every  honour,  every  reward,  won  by  new 
successes,  called  forth  hostile  strictures.  It 
required  no  small  share  of  moral  courage  in 
the  ministers  of  that  day,  to  encounter  the 
sarcasms  any  acknowledgment  of  the  ser- 
vices of  lord  Wellington — splendid  as  they 
were — failed  not  to  provoke.  When,  in 
February,  1812,  a  message  from  the  prince 
regent  had  recommended  the  grant  of  an 
annuity  of  £2,000  per  annum,  in  considera- 
tion of  his  achievements  in  Spain  and  Por- 
tugal, it  was  opposed  by  sir  Francis  Burdett, 
who  told  the  house  he  had  always  under- 
stood that  the  merit  of  a  military  com- 
mander consisted  in  the  being  able  to  ac- 
complish a  great  object  with  inadequate 
means.  In  his  opinion  it  was  impossible  to 
conceive  less  done  with  such  ample  means 
than  that  which  lord  Wellington  had 
achieved.  A  murmur  of  dissent  here  ran 
through  the  house.  He  had  no  wish  to 
detract  from  the  well-earned  reputation  of 
any  man ;  but  marks  of«disapprobation  were 
no  proof  of  the  fallacy  of  his  statement. 
Let  the  committee  recollect  the  force  which 
lord  Wellington  had  commanded.  In  the 


first    place,    fifty-four     thousand     English 
troops   of   ths    line,    and    thirty   thousand 
regular   Portuguese  troops  in  British  pay, 
and  said  to  be  equal  in  discipline,  making 
in  the  whole  eighty-four  thousand  troops  of 
the  line.     To  these  were  afterwards  added 
thirty    thousand   more  regular  Portuguese 
troops  in  British  pay,  making  one  hundred 
and  ten    thousand    troops  of  the  line.      It 
had  also  been  stated   that  the  Portuguese 
government  maintained  ten  thousand  troops, 
being  in  the  whole  above  one  hundred  and 
twenty  thousand  regular  soldiers.     To  these 
were  likewise  to  be  added  the  Portuguese 
militia,  consisting  of  eighty  thousand,  form- 
ing the  grand  aggregate  of  an  army  of  above 
two  hundred  thousand  men.     It  must  also 
je  recollected,  that  the  ordinanza  of  Por- 
tugal amounted  to   fifteen   thousand  men. 
Under  such  circumstances,  and  with  such  a 
ibrcc  at  his  command,  he  was  really  at  a  loss 
:o  conceive  how  lord  Wellington  could  be 
ustly  entitled  to  the  praises  bestowed  upon 
him.     Did  the  committee  recollect  the  en- 
trance  into   Portugal  of  general   Massena 
with    sixty   thousand   men,    who    advanced 
three  hundred  miles  in  an  enemy's  country, 
the  most   difficult  and  inaccessible  in  the 
world,    who    maintained   their   ground   for 
such  a  considerable  period  of  time ;  whom 
famine  alone  compelled  to  retreat,  and  who, 
when  they  did  retreat,  although  they  retired 
in  the  face  of  a  superior  army,  and  through 
a  hostile  population,  lost  no  single  advan- 
tage, but  maintained  themselves  unbroken 
and  untouched  ?     Was  there  much  cause  of 
triumph    on   that  occasion?     And   in   the 
present  campaign  what  had  been  obtained  ? 
Ciudad  Rodrigo  !   He  had  been  informed  by 
military  men,  that  this  was  a  fortress  which 
any  army   preponderating  at  the  moment, 
must  inevitably  reduce ;  that  the  outworks 
were  of  little  avail,  and  that  it  required  a 
garrison  of  four  thousand  men.     The  gar- 
rison   which   it    contained,    however,   when 
attacked  by  the  British,  did  not  exceed  fif- 
teen hundred  in  number.     The  place  was 
assaulted  with  twelve  thousand  troops ;  and, 
as  a  proof  of  its  weakness,  lord  Wellington 
himself  said,  in  his  despatches,  that  the  feint, 
which  was  not  meant  actually  to  operate, 
had  really  succeeded  in  taking  the  place. 
The  honourable  baronet  was  interrupted  by 
cheering.     Gentlemen  cried  "hear,  hear." 
What  he  had  stated  might  show  valour  in 
the  troops ;  but  it  was  a  strong  proof  of  the 
weakness  of  the  place.     To  lay  such  stress 
on  a  victory  like  that — to  ring  the  bells  and 
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fire  the  guns  for  it — was  to  show  the  country  1 
to  be  in  a  most  fallen  and  degraded  situa- 
tion. Badajos,  notwithstanding  the  evident 
anxiety  of  the  British  general  to  relieve  it, 
had  fallen  to  the  enemy.  In  the  attempt 
to  succour  that  place,  twelve  thousand  men 
had  been  lost  at  the  battle  of  Albuera.  At 
any  rate  lord  "Wellington  had  been  com- 
pelled to  retreat.  And  yet  of  how  much 
greater  importance  was  Badajos  than  Ciudad 
llodrigo !  The  former  only  one  hundred 
and  twenty  miles  from  Lisbon,  and  the  ac- 
cess to  that  city  easy  and  unmolested ;  the 
latter  three  hundred  and  twenty  miles  dis- 
tant from  it,  and  the  approach  guarded  by 
formidable  passes.  Badajos,  however,  had 
been  left  to  its  fate  by  lord  Wellington,  and 
we  ought  to  balance  accounts  with  him.  A 
pension  of  two  thousand  pounds  had  been 
conferred  upon  him  before  the  loss  of  that 
important  place,  but  it  had  not  been  with- 
I  drawn  since  the  loss.  The  joy  manifested 
;  on  the  reduction  of  Ciudad  llodrigo,  was  for 
the  purpose  of  public  delusion;  but,  even 
had  that  fortress  been  of  much  greater  im- 
portance, he  thought  few  would  contend 
that  its  reduction  would  materially  influence 
the  final  issue  of  the  war  in  Spain. 

Mr.  Whitshed  Keene  had  expressed  him- 
self in  favour  of  a  larger  grant  than  that 
proposed. — Mr.  Canning  replied  to  sir  Fran- 
cis  Burdett;  and  said,  for  greater  rewards 
he  might  have  voted,  but  for  the  opposition 
of  the  honourable  baronet  for  that  submitted 
to  the  house  he  was  not  prepared.  He  said, 
he  did  not  pretend,  any  more  than  the 
honourable  baronet,  to  be  capable  of  judg- 
ing, with  the  skill  of  a  tactician,  the  conduct 
of  military  men  and  military  measures ;  but 
it  was  impossible  for  any  man,  however 
ignorant  of  military  affairs,  to  look  at  what 
had  been,  and  what  was — to  consider  the 
former  and  the  present  state  of  the  penin- 
sula— to  recollect  the  existing  feelings  of 
the  country,  and  those  feelings  when  that 
eminent  and  distinguished  commander,  lord 
Wellington,  was  appointed  to  direct  the 
energies  of  the  British  army — without  pay- 
ing him  that  homage  of  applause  which  his 
unrivalled  talents  and  unwearied  exertions 
so  loudly  demanded.  Little  would  the  ob- 
I  servations  of  the  honourable  baronet  prevail 
in  persuading  Englishmen  not  to  reward 
one  who  had  contributed  so  essentially  to 
the  advantage  and  to  the  honour  of  the 
empire.  The  honourable  baronet  had  in- 
troduced into  his  speech  several  topics,  on 
which,  though  he  (Mr.  Canning),  owned 
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that    they    were    but    remotely    connected 
with  the  question,  the  house  would  perhaps 
permit  him  to  touch.     He  would  begin  with 
the  allusion  of  the  honourable  baronet  to 
the  distresses  of  the  manufacturers.     "  Good 
God !"    exclaimed  Mr.  Canning,    "  let  the 
state  of  commerce  and  manufactures  be  what 
it  may,  and  no  man  laments  the  depression 
which  they  suffer  more  than  myself,  is  this 
a  period  when  Englishmen  are  to  be  advised 
— not  to  purchase  military  glory,  for  that  is 
already  our  own — but  to  abstain  from  ex- 
pressing gratitude  for  such  services  as  lord 
Wellington  has  performed,  because,  forsooth, 
there  is  a  class  of  the  community  whose  dis- 
tresses we  pity,  whose  distresses  we  would 
most  willingly  relieve,  but  whose  distresses, 
I  believe  from  my  soul,  would  be  infinitely 
aggravated,   if,   by  listening  to  the  sugges- 
tions of  the  honourable  baronet,  we  were  to 
consent  to  degrade  the  national  character." 
The  honourable  baronet  had  next  contended, 
that  if  this  grant  was  made  at  all,  it  ought 
to  be  made  out  of  those  funds  which,  ac- 
cording to   him,   government   had    abused. 
Was  it  'so?     Were  these  funds  proper  sub- 
jects of  the  jealousy  and  suspicion  of  par- 
liament?     If  so,  he,   for   one,   would   not 
agree  that  out  of  those  funds  such  a  man 
as  lord  Wellington  should  be  rewarded ;  he, 
for  one,  would  not  agree  that  the  baseness 
of  the  purpose  to  which   (according  to  the 
honourable  baronet),  they  had  hitherto  been 
applied,  should  be  ennobled  by  such  a  dig- 
nified   appropriation    of   them.      The  next 
subject  on   which   the  honourable  baronet 
had  indulged   the  house  with   his   opinion, 
was  the  merit  of  Massena.      The  honour- 
able baronet,  after  having  (be  it  observed), 
disclaimed  any  military  skill  or  knowledge, 
had  placed  Massena  in  a  much  higher  rank 
as  a  general,  than  lord  Wellington;    and 
had  blazoned  out,  with  much  apparent  satis- 
faction, deeds  which,   as  he  said,  extorted 
the  applause  and  admiration  of  mankind. 
In  answer  to  all  this,  it  would  be  sufficient 
for  him  to  observe,  that  Massena's  military 
skill  was  not   the    subject  of   the   present 
motion.     As  he  was  not  yet  aware  that  it 
was  the  intention  of  the  honourable  baronet 
to  move  an  amendment  to  omit  the  name 
of  Wellington  and  insert  that  of  Massena, 
he  would  abstain  from  further  observation 
on  the   subject;    assuring   the   honourable 
baronet,   however,   that  when  he  chose  to 
bring  forward  such   a  proposition,   he  was 
prepared  to  meet  him ;  disclaiming  all  un- 
generous solicitude  to  diminish  the  deserved 
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reputation,  even  of  an  enemy.  Generally, 
however,  the  honourable  baronet  charac- 
terised the  exertions  of  the  noble  and  gal- 
lant earl,  as  unworthy  the  reward  which 
a  grateful  country  was  anxious  to  confer 
upon  him  ;  and  he  particularly  described 
the  immediate  achievement  in  which  the 
present  question  originated,  as  unimportant 
and  unavailing.  He  (Mr.  Canning),  looked 
upon  that  great  man  in  a  very  different 
light.  He  considered  him  as  a  pre-emi- 
nently able  and  successful  commander. 
Let  the  committee  recollect  that  lord 
Wellington  was  sent  out  to  save  Portugal, 
at  a  moment  when  Portugal  was  in  ex- 
treme danger,  and  that  at  the  present 
moment  there  was  no  question  with  respect 
to  her  safety.  Let  the  committee  recollect, 
that  when  lord  Wellington  was  sent  out  to 
save  Portugal,  he  was  empowered,  after  that 
service,  to  extend  his  exertions  to  Spain, 
then  in  a  state  approaching  to  desperation, 
and  that,  after  having  performed  that  first 
service  in  Portugal,  the  noble  and  gallant 
lord  did  extend  his  operations  to  Spain. 
To  the  one  country  he  had  given  salvation, 
to  the  other,  hope.  When  such  homage 
had  been  paid  to  this  distinguished  indivi- 
dual by  the  countries  which  he  had  so  essen- 
tially assisted,  was  it  becoming  in  his  own 
country  to  doubt  his  desert  ?  For  his  part, 
he  could  not  persuade  himself  that  there  was 
a  second  man  in  the  house  of  commons, 
who,  when  he  saw  the  first  act  of  those  pre- 
rogatives, which  had  lain  dormant  so  long, 
(how  properly,  he  would  not  now  argue), 
was  to  mark  with  distinguished  honour  the 
individual,  whom,  by  a  singular  and  illus- 
trious coincidence,  it  had  been  the  last  act 
of  those  prerogatives  particularly  to  dis- 
tinguish, would  hesitate  to  hail  with  joy 
the  opportunity  afforded  him  of  sharing 
in  that  general  sentiment  of  applause  and 
gratitude  which  pervaded  the  whole  com- 
munity. The  honourable  baronet  grudged 
the  noble  and  gallant  earl  the  paltry  sum 
of  two  thousand  pounds  per  annum.  Far 
different  was  the  conduct  of  the  countries 
who  had  the  most  immediate  means  of 
ascertaining  his  merits.  In  addition  to 
the  title  of  Conde  de  Vimiera,  granted 
him  in  Portugal,  was  a  revenue  of  five 
thousand  pounds  a-year ;  as  captain-gene- 
ral of  Spain,  lord  Wellington  had  a  salary 
offered  to  him  of  five  thousand  pounds  a- 
year;  and  as  marshal  of  Portugal,  seven 
thousand  pounds  per  annum.  These  sums, 
amounting  to  seventeen  thousand  pounds 
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a-year,  were  granted  for  services  by  the 
foreign  countries  in  which  those  services 
had  been  performed.  It  was  proposed  to 
give  him  two  thousand  pounds  a-year  in 
his  own  country,  and  the  honourable  baro- 
net lifted  up  his  hands  and  eyes  at  such  a 
gross  violation  of  public  economy !  These 
rewards,  however,  offered  by  foreign  gra- 
titude, were  declined  by  the  distinguished 
person  on  whom  they  were  bestowed. 
"  No,"  said  that  truly  noble  lord,  "  in 
the  present  situation  of  Spain  and  Portugal, 
I  will  not  receive  these  rewards.  I  have 
only  done  my  duty  to  my  country;  and 
to  my  country  alone  I  will  look  for  recom- 
pense." 

Earl  Temple,  in  concurring  with  the  vote, 
said,  that  for  the  importance  of  the  recap- 
ture of  Ciudad  Rodrigo,  he  would  refer  to 
the  opinion  manifested  of  it  by  lord  Wel- 
lington's opponent.  That  officer  said,  it 
had  been  so  fortified,  that  the  outworks 
alone  might  have  stood  a  ten  day's  siege ; 
and  he  pronounced  its  rapid  reduction  an 
incomprehensible  event.  The  motion  was 
agreed  to,  with  the  single  negative  of  sir 
F.  Burdett. 

In  the  speech  of  Mr.  Canning  a  very 
remarkable  coincidence  is  mentioned.  The 
last  exercise  of  his  prerogative  by  George 
III.  was  to  honour  Wellington.  He  be- 
came incapable  of  attending  to  affairs  of 
state,  and  George,  prince  of  Wales,  acted 
for  him  as  prince-regent.  When  he  as- 
sumed the  reins  of  government,  in  1811, 
there  was  some  hopes  that  the  king  would 
recover,  and  restrictions  were  imposed  upon 
him  by  parliament.  These  having  ceased 
in  1812,  the  first  use  he  made  of  the  power, 
now  his,  was  to  grant  a  title  of  honour  to 
the  great  captain  who  had  been  so  distin- 
guished by  his  royal  father. 

The  speeches  of  the  opposition  began  to 
take  a  milder  tone  after  the  fall  of  Badajos. 
That  great  achievement  was  deservedly  held 
to  be  of  vast  importance;  and  indeed  the 
language  held  respecting  it,  when  thanks 
were  voted  for  the  capture  of  Ciudad 
Rodrigo,  rendered  it  difficult  for  those  who 
were  least  sanguine  to  refrain  from  owning 
satisfaction  and  surprise  on  this  occasion. 
The  earl  of  Liverpool,  in  bringing  the  sub- 
ject before  the  house  of  lords,  did  justice  to 
the  genius  and  gallantry  of  the  great  mili- 
tary chief.  The  noble  earl  said,  their  lord- 
ships had  already  had  an  opportunity  of 
expressing  their  opinion  upon  the  siege  of 
Ciudad  Rodrigo.  That  place  had  been 
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taken  with  a  rapidity  altogether  unparal- 
leled, and  utterly  astonishing  even  to  the 
enemy,  whose  commander,  had  calculated 
that  he  would  have  been  in  sufficient  time 
to  relieve  it,  if  he  arrived  there  at  a  period 
which  turned  out  to  be  nine  or  ten  days  sub- 
sequent to  the  date  of  its  capture.  The  exer- 
tions made  in  the  siege  of  Badajos  were  not 
less  extraordinary.  Their  lordships  had  seen 
the  proofs  of  the  strenuous  resistance  made 
on  that  occasion — of  the  difficulties  encoun- 
tered in  the  course  of  the  siege ;  but,  not- 
withstanding every  opposition,  in  twelve 
days  from  the  opening  of  the  trenches  the 
place  was  in  possession  of  the  British  army. 
In  looking  at  the  circumstances  attending 
this  noble  effort,  it  was  impossible  for  any 
heart  not  to  feel  a  glow  of  admiration  at  the 
skill  and  decision  of  the  commander,  and 
the  gallantry  of  the  officers  and  troops.  It 
appeared  that  three  practicable  breaches 
had  been  made ;  that  the  enemy  had  ex- 
pected the  attack  to  be  made  by  these 
breaches,  and  had  employed  every  imagi- 
nable means  for  effectual  resistance.  That 
resistance  (he  had  this  from  an  eye-witness) 
was  one  of  the  most  formidable  efforts  that 
had  perhaps  ever  been  made  in  any  war. 
After  commenting  on  the  gallant  conduct  of 
generals  Picton  and  Walker,  who  had  en- 
tered the  fortress  by  escalade,  he  referred 
their  lordships  to  the  public  despatches  for 
a  fuller  account  of  the  officers  who  had  dis- 
tinguished themselves  on  that  occasion,  as 
it  would  be  in  vain  to  particularize,  when  all 
had  peformed  the  most  glorious  acts.  There 
was  one  circumstance,  however,  he  must 
not  omit  to  mention,  as  it  was  worthy  of 
particular  observation.  It  happened  that, 
owing  to  the  indisposition  of  some  other 
officers,  the  command  of  a  most  important 
division  of  the  troops — the  light  division — 
fell  upon  a  young  officer,  not  above  the 
rank  of  lieutenant-colonel.  This  was  colonel 
Barnard,  whose  conduct  had  been  spoken  of 
with  the  admiration  it  deserved.  He  men- 
tioned this  circumstance  with  the  important 
view  of  calling  their  lordships'  attention  to 
the  race  of  young  officers  that  were  rising 
under  the  auspices  and  command  of  the 
distinguished  leader  of  the  combined  armies. 
Here  was  a  body  of  officers,  forming  under 
lord  Wellington,  which  would  constitute  a 
shield  of  strength,  such  as  had  perhaps 
never  before  existed  in  any  other  country, 
or  indeed  in  this,  on  any  former  occasion. 
He  felt  it  impossible  not  to  touch  on  the 
loss  which  our  army  had  sustained,  but  he 
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hoped  the  friends  and  relatives  of  those  who 
so  gloriously  fell  were  consoled  to  know  that 
they  had  died  in  a  glorious  cause,  under  a 
commander  who  was  regarded  by  the  army 
with  the  most  enthusiastic  admiration.  In 
looking  at  this  part  of  the  subject  as  a 
parliament  and  a  nation,  they  must  have 
observed,  that  there  was  no  point  of  lord 
Wellington's  conduct  more  remarkable,  than 
his  anxiety,  on  all  occasions,  to  spare  the 
lives  of  the  men  under  his  command  as 
much  as  possible.  He  had  had  an  opportu- 
nity of  knowing  more  fully  than  most  others, 
that  it  was  the  ruling  principle  of  his 
conduct,  never  to  endeavour  to  gain  by  a 
battle  that  which  he  could  gain  without  it. 
In  the  operations  at  Torres  Vedras,  his 
language  was  this  :  "  I  have  an  opportunity 
of  attacking  the  enemy,  with  a  full  con- 
fidence of  success ;  but  I  think  I  can  accom- 
plish my  purpose  without  it,  and  therefore  I 
shall  not  expose  the  lives  of  my  men  to  un- 
necessary hazard."  After  again  adverting 
to  the  loss  sustained  on  the  present  occasion, 
by  proving  that,  under  the  circumstances,  it 
was  far  less  in  comparison  to  those  suf- 
fered by  the  allied  armies  under  Marl- 
borough  at  the  sieges  of  Lisle,  Douay,  Aire, 
and  Toulon.  The  earl  concluded  by  moving 
the  thanks  of  the  house,  in  the  usual  manner, 
which  was  agreed  to  unanimously,  after  a 
few  words  from  lord  Holland,  who  said  that 
he  was  one  of  those  who  considered  that  all 
the  hope  we  had  of  ultimately  succeeding  in 
driving  the  enemy  from  the  Peninsula,  de- 
pended upon  the  skill  and  activity  of  lord 
Wellington.  In  no  operation  of  the  war 
had  the  skill,  judgment,  and  decision  of 
lord  Wellington  been  more  marked,  both  as 
to  mode  and  time  of  action,  than  in  this. 
He  felt,  and  all  must  feel,  the  afflicting  loss 
with  which  it  had  been  attended ;  but 
though  the  loss  in  actions  of  this  kind  was 
more  apparent,  it  was  not  usually  greater 
than  the  losses  suffered  in  protracted  sieges. 
He  took  it  for  granted,  that  it  was  necessary 
either  to  storm  the  place,  to  abandon  it,  or 
risk  an  action  with  Soult.  The  time,  then, 
was  exactly  that  in  which  it  was  most 
desirable  for  the  British  that  the  place 
should  be  attacked.  He  heartily  concurred 
in  the  motion. 

The  warm  tribute  of  praise  offered  by  the 
earl  of  Liverpool  to  Wellington  for  his 
anxiety  to  save  the  lives  of  his  men  deserves 
to  be  embalmed  in  memory.  The  confident 
expectation  of  success  would  not  induce  him 
to  risk  a  sacrifice  of  his  followers  for  all  the 
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(clat  of  victory.  If,  in  some  quarters,  the 
successes  of  lord  Wellington  were  imper- 
fectly appreciated,  and  in  others  contemp- 
tuously disparaged,  it  is  right  to  mention 
that  he  had  one  powerful,  uncompromising 
defender,  in  his  brother,  the  marquis  of 
Wellesley,  then  a  distinguished  orator  in 
the  house  of  lords.  On  the  opening  of  the 
session  of  parliament,  November  30th,  1812, 
though  he  disapproved  of  the  policy  of  the 
government,  he  eulogised,  in  no  measured 
terms,  the  wisdom  and  firmness  of  his 
brother.  There  are  passages  in  the  noble 
marquis's  speech  in  every  way  remarkable : 
for  the  estimate  he  formed  of  Napoleon 
Buonaparte ;  for  the  view  which  he  took  of 
the  then  state  of  the  war;  and  for  the 
anticipations  of  future  triumphs  so  boldly 
uttered.  His  lordship,  reviewing  the  events 
which  had  occurred  since  lord  Wellington 
was  before  Badajos,  said — It  had  always 
appeared  to  him,  from  the  very  commence- 
ment of  the  struggle  in  the  Peninsula,  that 
the  only  solid  ground  of  success,  the  only 
reasonable  hope  of  ultimate  victory,  the 
only  practical  system  of  resistance  which 
could  be  adopted,  was  to  awaken  in  the 
people  of  Spain  a  spirit  of  hostility  to 
France,  and  to  succour  and  aid  that  hos- 
tility upon  a  broad  and  extensive  scale  of 
operations.  With  our  force  and  resources 
properly  directed  in  that  way,  great  advan- 
tages might  be  expected,  and  final  triumph 
be  fairly  calculated  upon.  It  was,  indeed, 
perfectly  clear,  that  the  measureless  ambi- 
tion of  the  leader  of  France  never  would 
desist  from  its  object,  till  some  strong  and 
energetic  force  should  check  its  progress  on 
one  side  or  another.  If  the  Spanish  nation 
could  once  bring  themselves  to  feel  that 
there  was  no  evil,  no  human  evil — scarcely, 
indeed  an  evil  beyond  the  verge  of  hu- 
manity— to  be  put  in  competition,  for  a 
moment,  with  that  of  submission  to  the 
government  of  France  ;  that  loss  of  property, 
loss  of  relations,  loss  of  all  that  was  dear  to 
them,  loss  of  life  itself,  was  small  and  insig- 
nificant compared  to  that  tremendous  and 
overwhelming  calamity  —  submission  to 
France;  if  they  could  be  brought  to  this 
pitch  of  patriotism  and  resistance,  every- 
thing might  then  be  hoped  from  the  con- 
test. It  was  true,  indeed,  that  the  perse- 
verance he  had  described  was  a  species  of 
which  philosophy  afforded  no  definition,  nor 
history  any  record ;  but  it  was  by  that 
spirit  alone  that  anything  great  could  be 
achieved  in  the  struggle  between  Spain 


and  France.  Our  assistance  co-operating 
with  this  general  feeling,  might  have  been 
productive  of  the  utmost  benefits.  The 
great  person  who  now  ruled  over  the  des- 
tinies of  France  (for  great  he  could  not 
hesitate  to  call  him)  would,  it  might  be 
presumed,  were  such  a  system  pursued, 
find  himself,  by  the  success  of  our  arms, 
reduced  to  the  necessity  of  abandoning  the 
cause ;  or,  his  ambition,  leading  to  the 
exertion  of  all  his  means  and  energies  in 
this  one  quarter,  would  open  the  way  for 
other  enemies  in  other  parts  of  Europe,  who 
would  be  eager  to  seize  the  opportunity  of 
his  reverses  in  Spain,  to  shake  off  the  yoke 
of  his  subjugation,  he  would  be  compelled 
to  divide  his  forces,  and  thus  present  a 
prospect  of  more  easy  success  to  our  com- 
bined efforts  in  the  Peninsula.  Such  was 
the  view  he  had  always  taken  of  the  contest 
in  Spain ;  and,  with  regard  to  the  spirit  of 
universal  hostility  in  the  people,  which  he 
deemed  so  essential,  he  would  assert,  with- 
out fear  of  contradiction,  that  it  had  been 
produced,  in  its  fullest  extent,  in  the  course 
of  the  last  year.  He  was  not  speaking  of 
anything  which  it  might  be  thought  he  had 
no  liberty  to  express ;  he  was  not  alluding  to 
anything  which  had  come  to  his  knowledge 
merely  through  an  official  channel  :  he 
asserted  only  what  every  one  might  know 
who  had  directed  his  attention  to  what  had 
occurred  in  the  Peninsula  during  that 
period.  He  also  knew  it  as  a  fact,  which 
no  one  would  venture  to  deny,  that  the 
success  of  the  British  arms  in  Spain,  had 
been  felt  and  considered  in  Russia  as  the 
salvation  of  that  country ;  and,  if  it  had  not 
been  for  our  triumphs  there,  the  leader  of 
France  would  have  been  able  to  direct  a 
military  force  against  Russia,  so  vast  and 
overwhelming,  as  to  preclude  the  hope  of 
that  power  resisting  it  with  any  prospect  of 
success.  But,  was  not  all  this  foreseen ; 
and  was  not  this  the  very  basis  on  which 
the  system  to  be  pursued  in  our  present 
situation,  should  be  founded?  What,  then 
followed  the  fact?  The  moment  it  was 
known  that  such  efforts  were  taking  place ; 
the  moment  it  was  known  that  the  desired 
action  was  commencing  on  the  one  side, 
ought  we  not  to  have  pushed  every  effort  on 
the  other  side?  Ought  we  not  to  have 
strained  all  the  resources  of  the  country,  he 
would  say,  to  their  very  utmost?  And,  if 
we  were  honest  in  our  exertions  in  behalf 
of  the  cause,  ought  we  not  to  have  seized 
this  momentous  crisis  as  it  occurred,  to 
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strike  one  grand  and  decisive  blow?  In 
these  preliminary  views  of  the  question 
which  he  had  ventured  to  offer  to  their 
lordships,  his  great  purpose  was  to  inquire, 
and  to  instigate  their  lordships  to  inquire, 
whether  the  system  which  had  hitherto 
been  pursued,  was  founded  upon  just  and 
extended  principles;  whether  an  able  and 
efficient  exertion  of  our  resources  had  been 
made;  and  whether  such  means  as  the 
country  possessed  had  been  fully  employed  : 
whether,  upon  the  whole,  the  result  had  been 
such  as  the  nation  had  a  right  to  expect  from 
the  possession  of  those  means,  and  the  right 
application  of  them.  He  could  wish,  also, 
that  it  were  possible  to  fix  in  the  minds  of 
their  lordships  something  like  a  definite  and 
precise  object  as  to  the  issue  of  the  contest 
in  the  Peninsula.  His  own  idea  as  to  the 
only  true  and  legitimate  object  of  that  con- 
test was,  that  it  involved  the  expulsion  of 
the  French  armies  from  Spain :  this,  he 
considered  as  the  plain  and  practical  object ; 
it  was  intelligible  to  all;  and  he  would 
detain  their  lordships  only  a  few  moments, 
while  he  inquired  what  had  been  done  in 
the  course  of  the  present  year  towards  its 
accomplishment,  compared  to  what  might 
have  been  done;  if  our  resources  had  been 
properly,  wisely,  and  efficciently  employed. 
His  own  opinion  decidedly  was,  that  the 
war  in  the  Peninsula  had  been  carried  on  in 
a  way  totally  inadequate  to  the  production 
of  that  result,  which  he  had  stated  as  the 
only  true  and  practical  one,  of  the  contest. 
He  would  carry  his  inquiries  back,  (and  with 
as  much  brevity  as  possible)  to  the  period  a 
little  before  the  reduction  of  Badajos,  some- 
where about  the  beginning  of  April  last. 
At  that  time  the  great  general  who  com- 
manded our  armies  in  Spain,  having  reduced 
that  important  fortress,  his  next  step,  it  was 
natural  to  suppose,  especially  at  that  season 
of  the  year,  would  be  to  expel  the  French 
from  the  south  of  Spain.  But  why  did  he 
not  do  so  ?  Because  his  means  were  defi- 
cient ;  because  he  was  under  the  necessity 
of  abandoning  his  object — that  of  march- 
ing against  Soult  and  raising  the  siege  of 
Cadiz,  from  inadequate  resources;  he  was 
under  the  necessity  of  marching  northward, 
with  his  army;  because,  in  the  north  of 
Spain,  he  had  no  force  which  he  could 
leave,  sufficient  to  check  and  resist  the 
progress  of  Marmont.  To  the  north  he 
accordingly  did  proceed,  and  there  he  was, 
from  the  operation  of  the  same  causes,  com- 
pelled to  remain  on  the  frontiers  of  Spain 
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till  the  13th  of  June,  and,  by  that  time, 
Marmont's  army  was  in  such  a  state,  from 
the  accession  of  reinforcements,  that  it 
became  doubtful  whether  the  British  com- 
mander could  advance  or  not.  But  why 
did  he  remain  so  long  ?  Because  his  means 
of  advancing  were  insufficient;  because  he 
wanted  money  and  supplies  of  every  sort ; 
because  he  had  not  the  common  means  of 
transport  for  his  artillery.  These  were 
stubborn  facts,  which  he  defied  any  one  to 
contradict.  At  last,  however,  lord  Wel- 
lington advanced  without  a  battering  train, 
not  because  he  thought  it  unnecessary  for 
the  purpose  of  his  military  operations,  but 
because  he  literally  had  not  the  means  of 
transporting  it.  But  then,  after  lord  Wel- 
lington did  advance,  what  state  was  he  in? 
He  found  Marmont's  army  much  stronger 
than  he  expected :  and  he  also  discovered 
another  circumstance — his  object  in  ad- 
vancing (and  here  he  begged  leave  dis- 
tinctly to  assert  that  he  spoke  from  no 
other  knowledge  of  lord  Wellington's  plans 
than  what  any  person  might  acquire,  who 
had  attentively  watched  the  whole  course  of 
the  proceedings  in  Spain, — for,  not  one 
syllable  concerning  them  did  he  derive 
from  any  communication  with  that  great 
general  on  the  subject) — his  object  in  ad- 
vancing was,  he  maintained,  in  expectation 
of  a  powerful  co-operation  on  the  other  side 
of  the  Peninsula,  and  which  co-operation 
had  been  concerted  with  him,  even  at  the 
time  he  was  before  Badajos.  He  therefore 
must  have  expected  the  assistance  of  this 
force  at  the  time  of  his  advance  into  Spain  ; 
for,  had  he  not  so  expected  it,  he  would 
venture  to  say  that  his  advance  into  that 
country  would  have  been  unjustifiable,  even 
though  success  had  ultimately  attended  his 
progress.  It  was  certain,  however,  that  he 
remained  a  considerable  time  on  the  fron- 
tier, waiting  for  intelligence  of  the  looked- 
for  arrival  of  this  co-operating  force,  but 
waiting  in  vain ;  he  then  proceeded  forward, 
still  confident  in  his  hope,  that  it  would 
arrive  sufficiently  early  to  make  a  strong 
diversion  in  his  favour,  and  found,  as  their 
lordships  were  already  informed,  that  the 
army  of  Marmont  was  much  stronger  than 
he  had  expected  to  find  it.  The  noble 
marquis  showed,  that  for  five  days  before 
the  battle  of  Salamanca  lord  Wellington 
had  found  it  necessary  to  retreat,  because 
his  means  were  inadequate.  The  battle  of 
Salamanca,  he  said,  brought  him  to  a  period 
full  of  glory  and  renown ;  but,  did  that  arise 
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out  of  the  general's  efficiency,  or  out  of  his 
necessity.  It  arose  from  the  magnificence, 
the  splendour,  the  greatness,  of  his  talents. 
Notwithstanding  these,  the  marquis  could 
not  conceive  how  any  calculations  could  be 
entertained  of  future  success  while  lord 
Wellington's  means  were  confessedly  in^ 
adequate,  according  to  all  the  established 
rules  of  war. 

His  fortitude  and  self-possession  were 
severely  tested,  not  only  in  the  vicissitudes 
of  his  campaigns,  and  in  the  heat  of  par- 
liamentary conflict,  but  even  in  moments 
when  it  might  be  thought  he  could  serenely 
repose  upon  his  laurels,  from  causes  within 
his  knowledge  which  would  have  disturbed 
ordinary  minds.  Of  him  it  has  been  re- 
marked, that,  under  all  the  varying  circum- 
stances of  his  life,  his  firmness  remained 
unshaken. 

"  During  a  part  of  his  long  career,"  writes 
one  of  his  biographers,  "the  duke  of  Wel- 
lington was  alternately  the  object  of  popular 
disparagement  (to  use  the  mildest  term), 
and  of  popular  respect.  It  is  well  to  know 
that  public  men  in  England  are  so  consti- 
tuted that,  without  hardening  their  hearts 
towards  their  countrymen,  when  they  be- 
lieve them  to  be  ungrateful,  they  can  main- 
tain their  equilibrium  alike  amidst  adulation 
and  censure,  popularity  and  unpopularity, 
love  and  hatred.  It  was  the  natural  privi- 
lege and  advantage  of  Wellington  that  he 
was  physically  and  mentally  so  organized  as 
to  be,  we  will  not  say  insensible,  but  imper- 
vious to  all  such  influences.  His  common- 
sense  protected  and  shielded  him  alike 
against  flattery  and  odium.  He  best  knew, 
better  than  his  eulogists,  in  what  he  had 
really  done  good  and  served  his  country  5  so 
that  he  could  afford  to  weigh  and  test  the 
praises  awarded  for  his  deeds ;  and  equally, 
when  later  in  life  the  current  turned  against 
him,  he  was  the  fittest  judge  of  his  own 
motives  and  principles  of  action.  His  ada- 
mantine nature  stood  by  him  through  all 
trials ;  and  when,  at  last,  his  conduct  proved 
that,  in  obstructing  the  public  will,  he  had 
not  acted  from  pure  obstinacy,  but  rather 
from  his  own  ideas  of  his  duty  and  of  the 
philosophy  of  statesmanship ;  and  when  he 
once  more  received  the  long- suspended 
ovations  of  his  countrymen,  he  showed 
himself  as  little  moved  in  the  one  case  as  he 
had  been  in  the  other." 

When  peace  had  been  concluded,  in  1814, 
the  duke  of  Wellington  was  sent  in  quality 
of  ambassador  to  the  court  of  Louis  XVIII. 


French  pride  had  been  wounded  by  the 
events  which  closed  the  war  (though  there 
was  nothing  in  the  strife  dishonourable  to 
the  military  character  of  the  nation),  and 
Wellington,  as  having  mainly  contributed  to 
the  final  triumph  of  England  and  her  allies, 
became  an  object  of  hatred  in  France,  and 
many  plans  are  known  to  have  been  formed 
for  effecting  his  destruction.  When  peace 
had  been  restored  to  Europe,  England  was 
still  at  war  with  the  United  States.  The 
government  had  some  idea  of  prevailing  on 
the  duke  to  accept  a  command  there;  From 
the  discontents  which  then  manifested  them- 
selves, a  new  revolution  was  expected  in 
France,  and  for  the  duke,  in  such  a  case, 
there  was  no  personal  safety.  He  would 
willingly  have  withdrawn  from  Paris,  and  had 
been  well  content  to  go  to  America,  but  was 
prevented  by  a  sense  of  duty.  Calmly  re- 
viewing all  circumstances,  he  was  averse  to 
being  suddenly  withdrawn.  His  feelings 
were  thus  communicated  to  the  earl  of 
Liverpool : — 

"Paris,  November  7,  1814. 
"  My  dear  lord, — I  have  received  your 
letter  of  the  4th,  and  you  will  have  seen,  by 
that  which  I  wrote  to  lord  Bathurst  on  the 
same  day,  that  I  feel  no  disinclination  to 
undertake  the  American  concern.  But,  to 
tell  you  the  truth,  I  think  that  under 
existing  circumstances  you  cannot  at  this 
moment  allow  me  to  quit  Europe.  You 
might  do  so  possibly  in  March  next,  but 
now  it  appears  impossible.  You  already 
know  my  opinion  of  the  danger  at  Paris. 
There  are  so  many  discontented  people,  and 
there  is  so  little  to  prevent  mischief,  that 
the  event  may  occur  any  night,  and  if  it 
should  occur,  I  don't  think  I  should  be 
allowed  to  depart.  I  have  heard  so  fre- 
quently, and  am  inclined  to  believe  it. 
But,  I  must  confess,  I  don't  like  to  depart 
from  Paris ;  and  I  wish  the  government 
would  leave  the  time  and  the  mode  at  my 
own  discretion.  To  go  to  Vienna  is  a  bad 
pretence ;  there  is  no  good  reason  for  going ; 
and  it  would  be  better  to  be  called  to  Eng- 
land for  a  few  days  to  attend  the  court- 
martial,  and  afterwards  to  be  detained.  It 
must  likewise  be  observed  that,  to  go  at  all, 
at  the  present  moment,  is,  in  the  opinion  of 
the  king's  friends,  to  allow  him  and  our- 
selves to  suffer  a  defeat,  and  we  must  not 
do  that.  I  would  likewise  observe,  that  I 
flatter  myself  I  am  daily  becoming  of  more 
use  to  lord  Castlereagh  here,  and  am  ac- 
quiring more  real  influence  over  the  govem- 
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merit :  and  it  would  not  answer  all  at  once 
to  deprive  him  of  this  advantage.  All  these 
considerations  induce  me  to  defer  to  perform 
a  promise  which  I  made  to  lord  Harrowby 
to  write  to  you  and  lord  Castlereagh  upon 
this  subject ;  and  I  confess  that,  although  I 
entertain  a  strong  opinion  that  I  must  not 
be  lost,  government  ought  to  take  care  that, 
in  withdrawing  me,  they  do  not  afford 
ground  for  suspicion  that  they  do  so  because 
they  apprehend  the  consequences  of  leaving 
me  :  they  must  not  withdraw  me  in  a  hurry, 
and  must  not  sacrifice  the  advantages  which 
they  would  derive  from  leaving  me  here  a 
little  longer.  I  send  lord  Castlereagh  a 
copy  of  this  letter  with  those  you  have 
written  him. — Ever,  my  dear  lord,  &c., 

"  WELLINGTON." 

Another  letter,  written  shortly  after- 
wards, on  this  subject,  is  worth  quoting, 
for  the  disclosure  of  the  estimation  in  which 
he  held  British  troops,  and  the  statesman- 
like view  which  he  took  of  the  state  of 
Canadian  affairs  at  that  moment : — 

"  I  have  already  told  you  (lord  Liverpool) 
and  lord  Bathurst  that  I  feel  no  objection  in 
going  to  America,  though  I  don't  promise 
to  myself  much  success  there.  I  believe 
there  are  troops  enough  there  for  the 
defence  of  Canada  for  ever,  and  even  for 
the  accomplishment  of  any  reasonable 
offensive  plan  that  could  be  formed  from 
the  Canadian  frontier.  I  am  quite  sure 
that  all  the  American  armies  of  which  I 
have  ever  read,  would  not  beat  out  of  a  field 
of  battle  the  troops  that  went  from  Bour- 
deaux  last  summer,  if  common  precautions 
and  care  were  taken  of  them.  That  which 
appears  to  me  to  be  wanting  in  America,  is 
not  a  general,  or  general  officers  and  troops, 
but  a  naval  superiority  on  the  lakes :  till 
that  superiority  is  acquired,  it  is  impossible, 
according  to  my  notion,  to  maintain  an 
army  in  such  a  situation  as  to  keep  the 
enemy  out  of  the  whole  frontier,  much  less 
to  make  any  conquest  from  the  enemy, 
which,  with  those  superior  means,  might, 
with  reasonable  hopes  of  success,  be  under- 
taken." 

Lord  Castlereagh  was  a  leading  member 
of  the  government  of  that  day.  It  was 
through  him  that  sir  Arthur  Wellesley  was 
nominated  to  command  in  the  Peninsula; 
and  to  him  the  duke  confidently  communi- 
cated his  most  important  plans.  The  name 
of  Castlereagh  has  been  assailed  by  ran- 
corous hostility,  which  the  opponents  of  his 
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policy  can  now  hardly  justify.  He  mani- 
fested the  same  imperturbable  calmness  in 
trying  occasions,  which  it  has  been  seen  dis- 
tinguished the  great  commander.  How 
highly  his  lordship  appreciated  the  capacity 
of  Wellington  will  be  seen  from  a  letter, 
written  by  him  in  March,  1815,  after 
Napoleon  Buonaparte  had  returned  to 
France  from  Elba,  and  when  that  campaign 
was  about  to  open  which  closed  with  the 
great  day  of  Waterloo. 

"  My  dear  lord, — I  have  nothing  material 
to  add  to  my  letter.  We  wait  with  im- 
patience for  intelligence  from  all  quarters. 
The  great  question  is,  can  the  Bourbons 
get  Frenchmen  to  fight  for  them  against 
Frenchmen?  If  they  can,  Europe  may 
soon  turn  the  tide  in  their  favour;  and, 
the  process  of  fermentation  once  begun, 
they  may  create  real  partisans,  instead  of 
criers  of  Vive  le  Roi  !  and  doers  of  nothing. 
If  we  are  to  undertake  the  job,  we  must 
leave  nothing  to  chance.  It  must  be  done 
upon  the  largest  scale.  With  Mayence, 
Luxembourg,  and  Lille,  you  start  on  solid 
grounds,  and  no  fortresses  in  the  rear  to 
blockade  as  before.  But  you  must  inun- 
date France  with  force  in  all  directions.  If 
Buonaparte  could  turn  the  tide,  there  is  no 
calculating  upon  his  plan ;  and  we  must 
always  recollect  that  Poland,  Saxony,  and 
much  Jacobinism,  are  in  the  rear.  I  wish 
you  would  turn  in  your  mind  the  principles 
to  be  acted  upon  in  France.  The  applying 
those  you  acted  upon  in  the  south  to  the 
force  you  will  now  command  of  all  nations, 
is  out  of  the  question.  The  utmost  we 
could  attempt  would  be  to  be  honest  our- 
selves, and  this  would  only  make  our  allies 
more  odious.  My  notion  is,  that  France 
must  pay  the  price  of  her  own  deliverance 
— that  the  king  should  consider  the  allied 
troops — that  every  corps  should  be  accom- 
panied by  a  French  ordonnateur,  through 
whom  all  requisitions  for  forage  and  sub- 
sistence should  be  made,  the  value  to  be 
paid  in  bons,  the  liquidation  of  which 
should  be  assured  upon  a  peace,  either  in  a 
whole,  or  in  the  greater  proportion,  at  the 
expense  of  the  French  government.  Unless 
some  system  of  this  kind  is  agreed  upon, 
the  war  will  either  degenerate,  as  it  did  last 
year,  into  an  indiscriminate  and  destructive 
pillage,  or  we  shall  be  bankrupts,  and  driven 
out  of  the  field  in  three  months.  I  know 
the  difficulties  of  what  I  suggest ;  but  the 
alternative  in  the  less  objectionable  sense, 
leads  at  once  to  impossibilities  and  ruin." 


CHAPTEK  III. 

THE  DUKE  OF  WELLINGTON  APPEARS  AS  PLENIPOTENTIARY  IN  THE  CONGRESS  AT  VERONA ;  HE  OPPOSES 
CONTINENTAL  DESPOTISM ;  BECOMES  TRUSTEE  FOR  THE  CLAIMANTS  OF  THE  DECCAN  PRIZE  MONEY  j  HIS 
CONDUCT  IS  ATTACKED,  AND  TRIUMPHANTLY  VINDICATED. 


ONE  of  the  great  evils  of  foreign  warfare  is, 
that  it  throws  obstacles  in  the  way  of  any 
considerable  improvement  of  the  social  sys- 
tem at  home.  A  parliamentary  reform  was 
generally  desired,  but,  while  threatened  in- 
vasions and  battles  distracted  and  divided 
public  attention,  the  call  for  it  proved  in- 
effectual. The  duke  of  Wellington,  who 
had  found  many  of  his  fiercest  assailants 
among  the  champions  of  reform,  and  who, 
with  all  the  defects  of  the  English  constitu- 
tion, and  all  the  alleged  corruption  of  its 
government,  had  seen  mighty  undertakings 
for  the  emancipation  of  Europe  carried  out, 
was  no  friend  to  the  coveted  change.  The 
political  system  of  England,  if  objectionable 
in  its  parts,  he  considered,  looking  at  its 
results,  almost  perfect  as  a  whole.  A  con- 
siderable time,  however,  elapsed  after  he  had 
quitted  the  tented  field  before  he  began  to 
take  any  prominent  part  in  home  politics. 
He  attended  with  tolerable  regularity  in 
parliament,  and  voted  with  the  tory  ministry 
of  the  day,  but  rarely  took  any  part  in  the 
debates.  In  1818,  he  was  appointed  master- 
general  of  the  ordnance,  an  office  which  he 
continued  to  fill  until  several  years  after,  when 
a  great  schism  arose  in  the  tory  party.  In 
1819,  the  duke  made  a  speech  in  the  house 
of  lords,  which  is  worthy  of  notice,  as  em- 
bodying one  of  a  series  of  energetic  protests 
against  catholic  emancipation.  On  the  17th 
of  March  in  that  year,  a  motion  having  been 
made  in  the  house  of  lords  founded  on  the 
petitions  of  the  Roman  catholics,  the  duke  of 
Wellington  said,  he  considered  that  the  whole 
of  this  question  turned  on  the  expediency  of 
removing  the  disabilities  from  the  Irish  Ro- 
man catholics,  and  upon  what  grounds  con- 
cessions could  be  safely  made  to  them.  As  a 
means  of  inquiry  a  committee  was  proposed. 
The  whole  question  turned  upon  the  degree  of 
security  which  could  be  given  to  the  Protes- 
tant religion,  as  by  law  established,  in  Ire- 
land. To  ascertain  this,  it  was  necessary  to 
consider  how  the  reformation  had  been 
established  in  Ireland.  It  was  not  neces- 
sary for  him  to  call  to  their  lordships' 
remembrance  that  the  reformed  religion  had 
been  established  in  Ireland  at  the  point 


of  the  sword,  and  by  means  of  confiscations. 
All  this  was  repeated  at  the  revolution,  and 
was  fresh  in  the  recollection  of  the  people  of 
Ireland.  Keeping  in  view  that  the  Irish  Ro- 
man catholic  church,  under  all  oppression, 
continued  in  the  same  state — the  pope  having 
the  same  influence  over  the  clergy — the 
clergy  the  same  power  over  the  people ;  in 
this  state  of  things,  he  would  ask  whether  it 
was  possible  that  Roman  catholics  could  be 
safely  admitted  to  hold  seats  in  parliament  ? 
The  influence  of  the  priesthood  over  the 
people  was  fostered  by  the  remembrance  of 
the  events  to  which  he  had  alluded,  and  the 
idea  of  unmerited  and  mutual  suffering ; 
and  no  doubt  could  be  entertained,  from 
their  present  feelings,  that  if  the  Roman 
catholics  were  admitted  to  the  enjoyment  of 
political  power,  their  first  exertion  would  be 
to  restore  their  religion  to  its  original  su- 
premacy, and  to  recover  the  possessions  and 
property  of  which  they  had  been  stripped  at 
the  time  of  the  Reformation.  It  was,  how- 
ever, said,  that  securities  were  offered  on 
the  part  of  the  Roman  catholics.  The  pope, 
it  seemed,  had,  in  the  appointment  of  bishops, 
relinquished  all  to  the  crown,  except  the 
mere  conferring  of  a  spiritual  blessing.  But 
how  had  that  concession  been  received  by 
the  people  of  Ireland  ?  It  had  excited  the 
utmost  discontent,  and  was  regarded  as  an 
abandonment  of  the  essential  principles 
of  their  religion,  and  an  attack  on  their 
national  independence.  Did  that  arise  from 
the  people  of  Ireland  having  a  less  clear  idea 
of  national  independence  than  other  people  ? 
No,  but  they  felt  that  if  the  executive  power 
possessed  any  control  over  the  appointment 
of  the  Roman  catholic  bishops,  some  security 
would  be  thereby  obtained  for  the  Protestant 
church.  Considering,  then,  that  the  whole 
question  turned  upon  the  degree  of  security 
which  could  be  given,  and  looking  at  the 
various  securities  which  had,  at  several 
times,  been  proposed,  he  had  never  yet  seen 
anything  that  came  up  to  his  notion  of  that 
which  ought  to  be  required.  As  to  what 
had  been  said  of  the  domestic  nomination  of 
bishops,  he  did  not  see  how  the  laws  of  the 
country  could  operate  upon  it,  so  as  to  make 
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it  an  adequate  security.  Then,  as  to  the 
oath  of  allegiance  which  the  bishop  was  to 
take— of  what  avail  could  it  be,  that  the  law 
required  this  oath  from  a  bishop  who  was 
appointed — God  knows  how,  or  by  whom  ? 
When  all  these  circumstances  were  con- 
sidered— the  state  of  the  Irish  catholic 
church — the  way  in  which  the  reformation 
had  been  effected — the  rivalry  and  enmity 
between  the  catholics  and  the  established 
church,  and  the  inadequacy  of  all  securities 
which  had  been  proposed,  there  was,  in  his 
opinion,  enough  to  decide  the  question  :  for 
the  first  and  greatest  duty  of  the  legislature 
was  to  secure  the  establishments  as  settled 
at  the  revolution. 

On  the  blasphemous  libel,  which  came 
before  the  house  in  the  same  year,  his 
grace,  on  the  question  that  it  should  pass, 
defended  the  policy  of  the  government  in 
bringing  forward  the  measure,  which,  he 
said,  was  founded  on  the  course  which  Car- 
lyle,  a  bookseller,  in  Fleet-street,  had  thought 
proper  to  pursue.  The  duke  remarked,  the 
question  their  lordships  had  to  decide  upon 
was  not  whether  the  law  of  libel  was 
sufficient  with  regard  to  a  first  offence,  or 
whether  the  government  ought  to  have 
instituted  more  prosecutions,  but  whether  it 
was  proper  now  to  pass  a  law  for  inflicting 
a  severer  punishment  on  persons  convicted 
a  second  time,  of  the  same  offence.  What 
had  given  occasion  to  the  introduction  of 
the  present  measure  was,  as  he  understood, 
the  case  of  Carlyle.  That  person  had  not 
only  continued  the  sale  of  the  libel  for 
which  he  was  prosecuted,  after  conviction, 
but  had  published  other  libels,  and  had  also 
published  the  same  libel  for  which  he  was 
tried,  in  another  form,  before  sentence  was 
passed  upon  him.  No  person  who  con- 
sidered the  circumstances  of  that  case,  could 
avoid  seeing  that  the  law  was  not  strong 
enough  to  prevent  the  repetition  of  the 
offence.  The  question,  therefore,  was, 
whether  their  lordships  would  enable  the 
judges  to  inflict  an  additional  punishment  in 
such  a  case ;  whether  they  would  not  adopt  a 
measure  which  had  for  its  object  to  prevent 
the  repetition  of  so  atrocious  an  offence. 

In  many  of  the  leading,  and,  as  they 
were  termed,  "  all-engrossing"  questions  of 
the  period,  the  duke  took  no  part,  or  was 
careful  not  to  make  himself  conspicuous. 
When  the  trial  of  queen  Caroline  caused 
the  whole  nation  to  experience  the  most 
violent  agitation,  his  name  seldom  came  be- 
fore the  public.  In.  1821,  while  the  public 
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mind  was  still  much  occupied  with  her  case, 
he  was  incidentally  brought  forward.     The 
name  of  her  majesty  had  not  been  inserted 
in  the  liturgy,  and  many  petitions  in  favour 
of  its  appearing  there,  and  some  in  opposi- 
tion to  it,  were  poured  into  both  houses  of 
parliament.     A  petition  of  the  former  cha- 
racter, from  the  county  of  Hants,  was  pre- 
sented by  the  earl  of  Carnarvon,  who  re- 
marked that  attempts  of  a  very  extraordinary 
kind  had  been  made  to  prevent  a  county 
meeting  being  called  on  this  subject.    Among 
those  who  had  endeavoured  to  obstruct  such 
a  constitutional  expression  of  the  opinions  of 
the  county,  were  persons,  he  said,  holding 
high  official  situations  under   government, 
and  members  of  that  house.     They  had  put 
forth  a  counter-requisition,  and  stated  that 
they  had  already  sent   an   address  to  the 
king,  which  rendered  any  further  expression 
of  the  sentiments  of  the  county  unneces- 
sary.    Notwithstanding  this  attempt  to  pre- 
vent it,  he  added,  the   meeting  had  been 
held,  which  was  numerously  and  respectably 
attended.     Upon  this  the  duke  of  Welling- 
ton rose,  and  said  he  supposed  the  noble 
earl  alluded  to  him,  as  one  who  had  signed 
the  counter-requisition.      Now  he  did  not 
sign  that  counter-requisition,  and  the  reason 
of  his  refusal  to  sign  it  was,  that  being  lord- 
lieutenant   of  the   county,    and   besides,    a 
member  of  the  government,  he  thought  his 
signature,  under  these  circumstances,  would 
have  been  improper.    He  must  say,  however, 
that  he  entirely  concurred  with  those  who 
signed  the  counter- requisition,  as  to  the  im- 
propriety of  assembling  the  county.     As  an 
address  had  been  presented  to'  his  majesty, 
signed  by   nine  thousand  names,  he   con- 
sidered the  opinion  of  the  county  already 
expressed,  and  that  it  was  not  necessary  to 
go  through  the  farce  of  a  county  meeting. 
At  the  meeting  which  took  place,  only  one 
side  was  allowed  to  be  heard.     The  member 
for  the   county,  whose  view  was   different 
from  the  requisitionists,  attended,  and  wished 
to  state  his  sentiments,  but  could  not  procure 
a  hearing.     The  earl  of  Carnarvon,  while  he 
admitted  the  validity  of  the  noble  duke's 
reasons  for  not  signing  the  second  requisi- 
tion, confessed   that   he   heard  with    some 
dismay  a  declaration  by  a  member  of  his 
majesty's  government,  that  a  county  meet- 
ing, called  for  the  purpose  of  addressing  the 
king,  and  petitioning  the  parliament,  was  a 
farce.     If  anything  were  more  essential  to 
the   preservation   of  the  constitution   than 
another,  it  was  that  county  meetings  should 
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be  free  and  open.     But  it  seemed  that  it  was 
not  this  popular  part  of  the  constitution  which 
it  was  the  object  of  ministers  to  support. 
The  phrase,  "the  farce  of  a  county  meet- 
ing," was  eagerly  laid  hold  of  by  the  op- 
position, and  was  often  afterwards  thrown  in 
the   teeth   of  his    grace.     The   marquis  of 
Lansdowne   remarked    on   it.     The  consti- 
tutional meeting  of  the  county  had   been 
stigmjitised  as  a  farce.  It  was  with  astonish- 
ment that  he  heard  this  term  of  reproach 
applied  to  the  exercise  of  one  of  the  most 
valuable  rights  of  the   subject — the  more 
valuable  because  it  was  exercised  in  the  face 
of  day,  and  gave  every  individual   in   the 
county,  the  opportunity  of  canvassing  freely 
and  independently  the  state  of  public  affairs. 
This  right  had  not  only  been  long  exercised  in 
this  country,  but  was  a  right,  the  exercise 
of  which  was  encouraged  when  the  senti- 
ments expected  to  be  expressed  were  agree- 
able to  those  in  power.     That  kind  of  as- 
sembly which  was  now  called  a  farce,  was,  a 
year  ago,  the  only  regular  and  constitutional 
mode  through  which  the  throne  had  been 
approached  with  addresses  of  congatulation. 
Did  any  of  his  majesty's  ministers  then  call 
those   meetings   a  farce  ?      Such   meetings 
would  never  be  so  stigmatised,  when  their 
proceedings    accorded   with    their   opinions 
and  wishes. — The  duke  of  Wellington  said, 
he  had  not  stated  that  the  county  had  been 
called  before,  but  had  given  it  as  his  opi- 
nion,  that   its   sentiments   had    been  suffi- 
ciently expressed  in  an  address  which  had 
been  publicly  circulated  and  signed.     With 
respect  to  the  word  "  farce,"  he  did  not  use 
it  out  of  any  disrespect  to  county  meetings 
generally.     He  certainly  did  not  view  them 
with  any  disapprobation,  when  so  conducted 
that  all   sides   could  be  heard;    but   when 
they  were  called    by  one  party  only,  and 
when  every  man  who  wished  to  say  anything 
in  opposition  to  the  opinions  of  that  party, 
had  to  ask  the   protection  of  some   noble 
lord,  or  some  other  person,  in  order  to  ob- 
tain a  hearing,   he  did  not   conceive  that 
such  a  meeting  expressed  the  sentiments  of 
the  county.     He  was  willing  to  allow  that 
county  meetings,  if  properly  regulated,  were 
a  fair  and  constitutional  mode  of  taking  the 
sense    of  the  county ;    but  this  could  not 
happen  when  they  were  attended  by  a  mob 
for  the  express  purpose  of  supporting  one 
side. 

The  explanation  thus  given,  which  ought 
to  have  been  considered  satisfactory,  was  in 
a  great  measure  disregarded,  and  his  grace 
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was  commonly  spoken  of  as  unfriendly  to 
popular  meetings,  because  in  some  cases, 
under  certain  circumstances,  he  regarded 
their  proceedings  as  little  better  than  a 
farce. 

Mr.  Canning  accepted  the  seals  of  the 
foreign  office  in  1822,  and  in  a  short  time 
gained  a  degree  of  popularity  which  his 
great  talents  had  not  previously  secured  to 
him.  It  was  believed  that  the  government, 
since  he  had  joined  it,  was  likely  to  be 
more  favourable  to  internal  improvements, 
and  less  friendly  than  in  former  days  to 
foreign  despotism.  He  had  scarcely  been 
in  office  eight  and  forty  hours,  before  the 
duke  of  Wellington  was  employed  on  a 
foreign  mission.  A  congress  was  to  be 
held  at  Verona,  and  the  duke  was  appointed 
to  represent  England  there.  The  designs 
of  France  on  Spain,  had  wakened  grave 
suspicions  in  England  of  the  ultimate  de- 
signs of  the  French  monarch.  The  course 
which  it  became  his  duty  to  take,  will  be 
best  explained  by  relating  what  passed  in 
parliament  on  the  subject  of  the  congress 
at  Verona. 

On  the  17th  of  April,  1823,  on  a  motion 
made  by  lord  King,  for  an  account  of  the 
extraordinary  expenses  of  foreign  missions, 
lord  Holland  wished  to  ask  whether  there 
was  any  treaty  or  stipulation  in  any  treaty 
between  this  country  and  France,  or  any 
other  country,  by  which  it  was  provided 
that  the  kingdoms  of  France  and  Spain 
should  never  be  united  under  one  head,  and 
he  wished  to  know  in  what  capacity  the 
duke  of  Wellington  had  attended  the  con- 
gress at  Verona?  To  the  latter  question 
the  earl  of  Liverpool  replied  that  his  grace 
had  attended  as  his  majesty's  plenipoten- 
tiary, and  was  entitled  to  take  part  in  all 
the  points  which  might  be  brought  under 
discussion. — Earl  Grey  reminded  their  lord- 
ships, that  in  the  treaty  of  Aix-la-Chapelle, 
there  was  a  provision  that  a  special  congress 
should  not  take  place  respecting  the  affairs 
of  states  not  being  parties  to  the  alliance, 
except  on  the  invitation  of  those  states.  He 
wished  to  know  whether  the  duke  of  Wel- 
lington had  been  instructed  to  observe  on 
that  article,  and  if  not,  on  what  ground  the 
noble  duke  attended  at  the  congress  on  the 
affairs  of  Spain?  It  appeared  singular  that 
up  to  that  moment  the  duke  of  Wellington 
seemed  in  complete  ignorance  of  the  affairs 
of  that  country.  This  was  most  extraor- 
dinary, because  from  April,  1820,  his  ma- 
jesty's government  had  communicated  to 
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his  allies  every  instruction,  wliich  his  ma- 
jesty had  sent  to  his  minister  at  Madrid; 
and  all  the  communications  made,  by  his 
majesty's  commands,  to  the  minister  of 
Spain  residing  in  London — all  in  the  same 
spirit  of  good-will  to  the  king  of  Spain,  and 
to  the  Spanish  nation.  But  to  what  pur- 
pose were  these  communications  made  to 
the  French  government,  except  his  majesty's 
ministers  knew  something  of  the  intended 
course  of  proceedings  in  France  ?  In.  the 
first  despatch  or  memorandum  of  the  duke 
of  Wellington  from  Verona,  he  had  stated 
that  since  the  month  of  April,  1820,  the 
British  government  had  availed  themselves 
of  every  opportunity  of  recommending  his 
majesty's  allies  to  abstain  from  all  inter- 
ference with  the  internal  affairs  of  Spain, 
and  yet  it  was  pretended  that  ministers  had  no 
intimation  of  the  intentions  of  France  against 
Spain.  But  the  memorandum  of  the  duke 
of  Wellington  spoke  of  the  results  of  the  con- 
sultations of  congress.  Was  it  possible  to 
suppose  that  at  the  previous  conferences, 
nothing  of  the  objects  were  stated,  of  which 
ministers  were  apparently  in  such  complete 
ignorance?  When  the  earl  of  Liverpool  vin- 
dicated the  general  policy  of  the  government, 
the  duke  of  Wellington  replied  to  the  obser- 
vations which  had  been  made  on  his  con- 
duct, that  in  answer  to  the  questions  of  the 
French  government,  he  had  referred  to  the 
principle  laid  down  by  the  late  secretary  of 
state,  in  a  document,  dated  May,  1820,  of 
non-intervention  with  the  internal  affairs  of 
other  countries.  It  was  impossible  to  deny 
that  that  was  the  intention  of  the  second 
part  of  the  answer,  commencing  with  the 
following  words  —  "  Without  adverting  to 
those  principles  which  his  majesty's  gov- 
vernment  must  always  consider  the  rule  of 
their  conduct  with  relation  to  the  internal 
affairs  of  other  countries."  The  principle 
was  carried  still  farther,  in  the  answer  which 
he  had  given  upon  receiving  the  despatches 
which  the  allied  sovereigns  had  resolved  to 
send  to  their  minister  at  Madrid.  He  had 
then  declared,  that  to  "  animadvert  on  the 
internal  affairs  of  an  independent  state,  un- 
less those  transactions  affected  the  essential 
interests  of  his  majesty's  subjects,  was  in- 
consistent with  those  principles  on  which 
his  majesty  had  invariably  acted  on  all 
questions  relating  to  the  internal  affairs  of 
other  countries."  Now,  he  really  did  not 
know  how  he  could  have  expressed  the  op- 
position of  his  government  in  stronger  terms 
than  those  which  he  had  made  use  of. 
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In  the  following  week,  a  motion  being 
made  by  lord  Ellenborough  respecting  the 
late  negotiations  affecting  Spain,  the  duke 
of  Wellington,  in  the  course  of  the  debate, 
gave  a  more  formal  explanation  of  his  con- 
duct. He  said,  "  he  stood  before  their  lord- 
ships, not  only  as  the  individual  who  had 
carried  on  the  negotiations  at  Verona,  but 
also  as  a  member  of  the  cabinet  which  had 
drawn  up  the  instructions  upon  which  those 
negotiations  had  been  conducted,  and  he 
called  upon  the  noble  lords  opposite  to  state 
to  him,  whether  at  the  commencement  of 
those  negotiations,  they  would  have  taken 
measures  of  war  or  of  neutrality,  for  the  basis 
of  their  future  proceedings  ?  As  yet,  they 
had  not  declared  whether  they  meant  peace 
or  war.  Their  arguments  would  lead  to 
war,  but  they  still  seemed  to  lean  to  pacific 
measures ;  and  he  called  upon  them,  there- 
fore, to  adopt  one  line  or  the  other.  The 
government,  however,  of  which  he  formed  a 
part,  had  determined  on  preserving  a  strict 
neutrality.  They  sent  him  to  Verona  with 
instructions  to  that  effect,  and  in  conformity 
with  the  spirit  of  those  instructions,  he  had 
carried  on  the  negotiations,  the  merits  of 
which  their  lordships  were  that  evening 
assembled  to  discuss.  With  such  instruc- 
tions, he  had  entered  into  conferences  with 
the  ministers  of  the  other  powers.  Into  the 
details  of  those  conferences  he  would  not 
enter  at  any  length ;  indeed,  it  would  not 
be  his  duty  to  do  so.  His  majesty's  gov- 
ernment had  furnished  the  house  with  such 
parts  of  them  as  it  thought  necessary ;  and 
upon  those  alone  he  would  consent  to  rest 
his  defence,  merely  premising  that  the  argu- 
ments which  he  had  used  at  Verona,  were 
not  addressed  to  a  British  public,  or  to  a 
British  parliament,  but  to  the  ministers 
of  powerful  and  independent  states.  He 
would  proceed  to  the  charges  which  had 
been  brought  against  him.  He  had  been 
blamed  for  not  having  placed  in  a  more 
prominent  point  of  view,  the  principles  laid 
down  in  the  state-paper  drawn  up  by 
the  late  marquis  of  Londonderry,  in  1821. 
Now,  he  appealed  to  the  papers  themselves, 
as  affording  a  decisive  refutation  of  this 
charge.  He  had  alluded  to  that  very  paper 
on  three  or  four  distinct  occasions ;  though, 
in  point  of  fact,  it  was  very  immaterial 
whether  he  had  done  so  or  not,  as  the  prin- 
ciples which  that  state-paper  contained  had 
never  been  admitted  by  any  one  of  the 
allied  powers.  He  had  not  been  sent  to 
Verona  to  argue  the  correctness  of  those 
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principles,  but  to  refuse,  on  the  part  of  the 
British  government,  to  interfere  at  all  in 
the  internal  affairs  of  Spain.  On  that  prin- 
ciple he  had  stood,  during  the  whole  course 
of  the  negotiations ;  and,  from  first  to  last, 
he  had  endeavoured  to  dissuade  the  allied 
powers  from  interfering  in  them,  by  urging, 
at  one  time,  those  difficulties  which  his  own 
experience  in  Spain  suggested  to  him  they 
must  meet,  if  they  persisted  in  such  a  de- 
sign, and  by  stating  at  another,  the  em- 
barrassment which  it  was  likely  to  create  to 
the  French  government,  if  it  should  perti- 
naciously determine  to  carry  it  into  execu- 
tion. Another  view  had  also  been  taken  of 
his  conduct  at  Verona.  At  the  time  that 
he  went  to  the  congress  which  was  held 
there,  the  French  government  offered  to 
the  consideration  of  the  allied  powers  three 
propositions,  all  of  which  were  declared  by 
it  to  rest  upon  the  single  ground  of  defensive 
operations.  It  had  been  stated  that  by 
those  propositions,  he  had  been  completely 
duped.  Such  a  statement  he  begged  leave 
most  positively  to  deny.  If  noble  lords 
would  only  take  the  trouble  of  reading  over 
the  papers,  they  would  discover  not  only 
that  lie  had  foreseen,  but  that  the  govern- 
ment at  home  had  also  foreseen,  the  proba- 
bility of  the  French  cabinet  resorting  to 
offensive  operations.  But  even  though  such 
had  been  the  case,  was  it  his  duty  to  go  and 
insult  the  sovereigns  and  their  ministers 
who  formed  that  congress,  by  telling  them 
that  he  disbelieved  the  grounds  on  which 
they  stated  their  readiness  to  enter  into  dis- 
cussion? Was  it  his  business,  wishing,  as 
he  did,  to  preserve  tranquillity  in  Europe, 
to  seek  an  occasion  of  bringing  forward 
topics,  which,  when  brought  forward,  must 
excite  difference  of  opinion  at  least,  if  not 
the  greatest  irritation  ?  Was  it  his  busi- 
ness, acting  as  he  did,  almost  in  the 
capacity  of  a  mediator,  to  use  arguments  of 
menace  and  of  force — arguments  which  the 
noble  lords  knew  that  he  was  by  no  means 
instructed  to  support  ?  He  was  thankful  to 
the  noble  lords  opposite,  for  the  desire  they 
had  expressed  that  he  might  come  out  of 
this  discussion  with  an  untainted  reputa- 
tion; but  he  should  have  felt  more  confi- 
dence than  he  now  did,  in  the  sincerity  of 
that  desire,  if  he  had  seen  no  inclination  in 
those  noble  lords,  to  pervert  and  misquote, 
and  misrepresent  his  language;  and  to  at- 
tribute to  it  meanings  which  it  did  not 
naturally  bear,  and  which,  if  it  did,  they 
must  have  been  certain  were  never  intended. 


The  first  of  the  misrepresentations  of  which 
he  complained,  was  contained  in  a  charge 
made  against  him  by  the  noble  baron  who 
had  opened  the  discussion.  The  noble  baron 
had  accused  him  of  disobeying  the  orders 
which  he  had  received,  because  in  the  note 
which  he  delivered  to  the  allied  powers  on 
the  30th  of  October,  he  had  not  fully  stated 
the  instruction  which  he  had  received  from 
Mr.  Canning  on  the  27th  of  September. 
That  instruction  was  of  this  nature : — '  If 
there  be  a  determined  project  to  interfere 
by  force  or  by  menace  in  the  present  struggle 
in  Spain,  I  am  to  instruct  your  grace  at 
once  frankly  and  peremptorily  to  declare, 
that  to  any  such  interference,  come  what 
may,  his  majesty  will  not  be  a  party.'  Now, 
he  would  ask  whether,  at  the  period  at 
which  he  delivered  in  the  note  in  question, 
there  was  any  reason  to  believe  that  any 
determined  project  was  in  agitation,  to 
interfere  by  force  and  menace  in  the  affairs 
of  Spain?  At  that  period  he  was  asked  to 
give  his  opinion  upon  three  propositions  of 
a  defensive  nature,  made  by  the  French 
government ;  and,  he  must  say  that  no  ap- 
pearance of  force  or  menace  was  to  be  found 
in  those  propositions.  As  soon  as  a  dispo- 
sition was  evinced  to  interfere  by  menace  or 
force  of  arms  in  the  affairs  of  Spain,  that 
very  moment  he  had  declared,  without  re- 
serve, his  majesty's  opinion  upon  the  subject 
of  interfe^nce." 

It  will  be  seen  from  the  explanation  sub- 
mitted to  parliament,  that,  acting  on  the 
instructions  he  had  received,  the  duke 
firmly  resisted  the  proposed  interference 
with  the  affairs  of  Spain.  His  representa- 
tions did  not  prevent  the  French  army 
under  the  duke  d'Angouleme  from  crossing 
the  Bidassoa;  but  they  were  greatly  ap- 
proved by  the  English  public,  to  whom  it 
appeared  that  the  conduct  of  France  had 
been  marked  by  much  duplicity.  When 
preparations  were  made  for  putting  down 
by  force  the  Spanish  liberals,  the  minister 
of  Great  Britain  was  assured  that  no  offen- 
sive measures  were  intended  ;  but,  as  a 
contagious  fever  had  broken  out  in  Spain, 
it  had  been  thought  right  to  establish  an 
army,  as  a  sanatory  cordon  on  the  frontier. 
Taking  this  step,  such  a  course  was  pursued 
as  favoured  the  views  of  the  absolutists ;  and 
at  length,  on  various  frivolous  pretexts,  the 
cordon  sanitaire  was  converted  into  an  army 
of  observation — soon,  as  has  been  related,  to 
become  one  of  invasion.  When  the  great 
powers  of  the  continent  were  induced  to 
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concur  with  France,  and  the  other  powers 
resolved  on  isolating  themselves  from  Spain, 
the  duke  of  Wellington  refused  to  withdraw 
the  British  ambassador,  but  left  him  there, 
in  the  hope  that  he  might,  by  his  good 
offices,  abate  the  annoyance  and  irritation 
occasioned  to  the  proud  Spanish  people  by 
the  holy  alliance.  Subsequently,  Mr.  Can- 
ning requested  the  duke  to  become  the 
medium  of  a  special  communication,  which 
he  desired  to  address  to  the  Spanish  govern- 
ment ;  and,  selecting  his  grace,  he  proposed 
to  pay  a  compliment  to  him  personally,  and 
at  the  same  time  to  increase  the  probability 
of  his  wishes  being  acceded  to,  from  their 
being  conveyed  through  one  who  had  ren- 
dered such  great  services  to  the  Spanish 
nation. 

As  in  the  case  of  most  eminent  men, 
lampoons  and  caricatures  were  plentifully 
lavished  on  Wellington.  His  well-propor- 
tioned features  and  form  were  not  spared 
by  satirists.  He  was  described  as  the  chief 
"  whose  nose  is  like  a  tower  on  the  road  as 
thou  goest  to  Damascus."  The  public  were 
told  by  Harriet  Wilson,  that  in  his  blue 
sash  he  looked  like  a  rat-catcher,  and  in 
the  picture-shops  his  grace  and  the  frail 
libeller,  were  exhibited  as  "  the  rat-catcher" 
and  the  "flat-catcher."  In  some  of  Mr. 
O'Connell's  speeches  he  was  sneered  at  as  a 
"  stunted  corporal  •"  and  in  France,  those 
who  could  not  render  homage  to  the  hero  of 
Lodi  and  Marengo  for  being  tall,  were 
amused  with  a  squib  at  the  duke's  moderate 
height,  on  so  grave  an  occurrence  as  an  at- 
tempt to  assasinate  him.  When  he  was  in 
Paris,  in  1816,  a  pistol  having  been  fired  at 
him,  without  effect,  a  would-be  wit  furnished 
on  the  incident  an  epigram,  which  was  thus 
anglicised  : — 

"  The  shot  has  missed — I'll  tell  you  why — 

Our  laurelled  Chief  no  danger  ran  ; 
The  erring  marksman  aimed  too  high — 
He  thought  the  duke  a  greater  man." 

These  trifles,  if  he  condescended  to  bestow 
upon  them  a  glance,  probably  entertained 
him  for  a  moment — but  vigilant  malice  was 
ever  on  the  watch  to  make  a  more  serious 
attack  on  his  fame,  if  the  slightest  materials 
could  be  found  to  sustain  it.  An  instance 
of  this  may  be  found  in  the  virulence  which 
pursued  him  on  the  subject  of  his  conduct 
as  a  trustee  for  the  claimants  of  the  Deccan 
prize  money.  The  real  circumstances  of 
the  case,  so  far  as  the  duke  was  concerned, 
may  be  thus  stated :— AVhen  the  Pindarrees, 
a  horde  of  desperate  freebooters,  encouraged 
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and  protected  by  the  Mahratta  chiefs,  Hol- 
kar  and  Scindiah,  had  made  irruptions  into 
the  British  territories,  Holkar  and  Scindiah, 
as  well  as  other  Mahratta  chiefs,  secretly 
engaged  in  a  conspiracy  to  expel  the  English 
from  India.  A  grand  military  plan  was  in 
consequence  formed  by  the  marquis  of 
Hastings,  in  1817,  for  the  purpose,  not  only 
of  annihilating  the  Pindarrees,  but  of  put- 
ting down  all  hostile  confederacy  throughout 
India.  This  plan  consisted  of  two  parts. 
The  marquis  of  Hastings,  with  the  Bengal 
army,  advanced  to  the  Sinde,  which  river  he 
reached  on  the  sixth  of  November,  1817, 
while  the  army  of  the  Deccan  (or  South) 
commanded  by  Sir  Thomas  Hislop,  advanced 
to  the  Nerbudda,  which  river  was  crossed  on 
the  fourteenth  of  the  same  month,  by  sir  J. 
Malcolm,  second  in  command.  Scindiah  was 
easily  compelled  to  sign  a  treaty,  renouncing 
the  Pindarrees — and  these  freebooters,  alarm- 
ed and  indignant  at  his  conduct,  fled  to  Hol- 
kar, who,  being  unable  to  protect  them,  they 
either  dispersed,  or  threw  themselves  on  the 
mercy  of  their  conquerors.  Thus  the  first 
object  of  the  war  was  completed,  without 
producing  any  particular  results  in  the  way 
of  booty.  But  it  was  not  so  with  the  second 
object.  Scindiah  had  at  once  subscribed  to 
the  terms  required  of  him.  Similar  terms 
were  offered  to  Holkar,  but  refused,  and  the 
battle  of  Maheidpoor  was  the  consequence, 
which  forced  him  to  make  a  treaty,  placing 
him  in 
power. 

arms,  while  others  voluntarily  placed  them- 
selves under  British  protection.  The  Pesh- 
wah  of  the  Mahrattas,  who  had  been  for 
years  carrying  on  secret  negociations  against 
England,  was  induced,  in  June,  1817,  to 
sign  a  treaty  renouncing  communication 
with  the  other  native  powers.  This  treaty 
was  no  sooner  signed  than  he  resolved  to 
violate  it.  On  the  fifth  of  November,  1817, 
he  broke  out  into  open  hostilities.  The 
rajah  of  Nagpore  pursued  a  similar  conduct, 
and,  in  the  beginning  of  December  of  that 
year,  it  was  found  necessary  to  proceed  to 
extremities.  The  operations  against  these 
two  sovereigns,  as  well  as  those  against 
Holkar,  produced  the  capture  of  much 
valuable  booty.  Notwithstanding  this  pro- 
perty was  taken  in  1818,  or  1819  at  the 
latest,  yet  it  could  not  soon  be  collected 
into  one  mass,  or  brought  to  a  common 
account.  False  notions  were  entertained  of 
what  was  booty.  Some  persons  thought 
that  public  buildings  were  to  be  valued,  and 


a  state  of  dependence  on   British 
Some  inferior  chiefs  continued  in 
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that  debts  owing  long  before  by  the  native 
princes,  were  to  be  exacted,  for  the  benefit 
of  the  captors.  Time  was  required  to  get 
over  these  difficulties :  and  then  arose  a 
great  question  whether  the  property  which 
might  fairly  be  deemed  booty  was  to  be 
divided  among  all  the  British  forces  in  the 
field,  or  only  among  the  army  of  the  Deccan. 
This  point  was  solemnly  argued  in  1823, 
and  was  at  length  decided  in  favour  of  the 
latter  army. 

Thus  far  the  duke  of  Wellington  had 
nothing  to  do  with  the  case;  but  when  it 
was  settled  that  the  army  of  the  Deccan 
should  alone  share  the  booty,  it  came  next 
to  be  considered  that  among  the  individuals 
of  that  army  there  were  a  great  variety  of 
conflicting  claims,  and  that  some  trustees 
ought  to  be  appointed,  with  power  to  deter- 
mine all  questions  which  might  arise.  On 
the  part  of  the  Deccan  army,  sir  Thomas 
Ilislop  and  sir  John  Malcolm  applied  to  the 
duke  of  Wellington,  to  take  on  himself  that 
gratuitous  and  laborious  charge.  His  grace 
declared  that  his  personal  wish  was  to  avoid 
the  burthen,  but  that  he  would  sacrifice 
every  consideration  of  that  kind  if  he  could 
serve  an  army  to  whose  bravery  he  was  so 
much  indebted.  Accordingly,  in  1823, 
the  duke  and  Mr.  Arbuthnot  undertook 
this  office.  Many  questions  arose.  The 
object  of  the  trustees  was  to  put  an  end  to 
them  as  speedily  as  possible ;  and  they  were 
drawing  to  an  end,  when  the  complaint  of 
delay  was  brought  forward  in  parliament. 
Not  a  day  nor  an  hour  had  the  trustees 
loitered :  aud  it  was  stated  as  a  positive  fact, 
that  his  grace,  with  his  own  hand,  had 
written  above  one  thousand  one  hundred  folio 
pages  on  the  various  claims. 

But  even  the  performance  of  labours  so 
Herculean  could  not  save  his  grace  from 
being  angrily  assailed  as  the  cause  of  the 
delays  which,  from  the  circumstance  just 
mentioned,  it  must  be  seen  were  unavoid- 
able. In  1825,  the  case  was  brought  before 
parliament. 

A  very  bitter  attack  was  made  on  the 
trustees  by  Dr.  Lushington.  He  did  not 
scruple  to  declare,  that  from  the  time  they 
entered  upon  their  duty,  they  acted  in  a 
manner  calculated  to  injure  the  best  inter- 
ests of  those  whom  they  were  bound  to  pro- 
tect. In  every  case  of  the  kind  that  oc- 
curred for  the  last  thirty  years,  the  trustees 
held  free  communication  with  the  parties 
interested.  To  refuse  information,  as  had 
been  done  in  the  present  instance,  amounted 
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to  a  positive  denial  of  justice.  [Here  the 
honourable  member  read  a  letter  to  sir 
Thomas  Hislop,  which  had  been  alluded  to, 
which  he  characterised  as  one  of  "  unparal- 
leled insolence."]  The  tone  of  this  letter 
showed  the  spirit  in  which  the  trustees  were 
acting.  When  the  right  honourable  gentle- 
man denied  that  they  could  derive  any 
personal  advantage  from  this  transaction, 
lie  would  ask  him  whether  it  was  not  pro- 
posed to  make  Mr.  Arbuthnot's  son,  who, 
as  he  understood,  was  not  yet  twenty-one 
years  of  age,  an  agent  for  the  distribution 
of  this  prize-money ;  whether  the  profits  of 
the  appointment  were  not  calculated  at  ten 
thousand  pounds ;  and  whether  it  was  not 
decided  that  the  crown  was  to  confer  it  on 
this  individual,  though  it  could  only  be  done 
conformably  to  the  provisions  of  an  act  of 
parliament,  with  the  consent  of  the  captors  ? 
Was  this  the  manner  in  which  sir  Thomas 
Hislop  should  be  treated  ?  Was  it  con- 
sistent witli  decorum,  with  usage,  or  with 
ordinary  justice? 

The  chancellor  of  the  exchequer  regretted 
the  absence  of  Mr.  Arbuthuot  from  indispo- 
sition. Had  he  been  present,  he  would  have 
answered  the  questions  which  had  been  put. 
He  believed  the  information  furnished  to 
Dr.  Lushington  was  not  correct. 

The  petition  was  ordered  to  be  printed, 
and  the  matter  dropped,  but  a  few  days 
afterwards,  it  was  again  brought  on  the  tapis 
by  colonel  Lushington,  who  presented  a 
petition  from  the  parties  interested,  praying 
that  the  proceedings  of  the  trustees  might 
not  be  disturbed.  The  colonel  said,  it  had 
been  attempted  to  cast  some  blame  on  the 
trustees,  the  duke  of  Wellington  and  Mr. 
Arbuthnot,  for  the  delays  that  took  place. 
There  was  no  ground  for  attributing  any 
blame  to  them.  The  warrant  was  dated 
March,  1823,  and  the  moment  it  was  re- 
ceived, the  trustees  lost  no  time  in  proceeding 
with  the  business.  It  ought  to  be  recollected 
that  the  question  was  one  of  a  very  compli- 
cated nature ;  that  a  great  variety  of  claims 
was  to  be  considered ;  that  lists  were  to  be 
made  out,  and  legal  opinions  taken.  All 
this  necessarily  required  time.  He  was  in 
India  when  an  account  arrived  there  of  the 
warrant  appointing  the  noble  duke  one  of 
the  trustees ;  and  it  gave  the  greatest  satis- 
faction, as  well  to  Europeans  as  natives. 
Some  of  the  claims  put  forward  were  of  the 
most  unreasonable  nature,  amounting  to  not 
less  than  two  million  pounds.  Even  a  valua- 
tion of  the  public  biddings  was  insisted  upon, 
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as  well  as  a  debt  due  to  the  Nizam  before 
the  war.  The  petitioners  relied  upon  the 
wisdom  and  justice  of  the  trustees,  and  prayed 
that  the  house  would  entertain  110  proposi- 
tion for  disturbing  the  present  proceedings. 

The  chancellor  of  the  exchequer  said  he 
heard  with  pleasure  from  the  honourable 
gentleman  who  spoke  last,  both  the  state- 
ment of  the  sentiments  of  the  petitioners, 
and  his  own  view  of  the  subject.  He  must 
say  that  the  duke  of  Wellington  and  his 
colleague  (Mr.  Arbuthnot),  had  been  most 
unjustly  and  unfairly  dealt  with.  The  illus- 
trious individual  undertook  this  duty,  not 
from  an  idea  that  it  could  be  of  the  slightest 
advantage  to  himself,  but  hoping  to  bring 
it  to  a  satisfactory  termination.  His  only 
object  was  to  benefit  the  army,  for  whose 
interests  no  person  was  animated  with  a 
more  ardent  zeal.  The  trustees  were  well 
aware  that  high  expectations  existed,  and 
that  if  they  could  not  realise  them,  they 
must  necessarily  subject  themselves  to  the 
injurious  rumours  and  calumnies  which  dis- 
appointed individuals  would  not  fail  to  circu- 
late. Were  he  in  a  situation  to  offer  an 
opinion,  he  most  certainly  should  not  have 
advised  them  to  undertake  such  a  duty. 
But  the  high  mind  of  the  duke  of  Wel- 
lington was  above  every  personal  considera- 
tion, and  he  devoted  himself  most  anxiously 
and  laboriously  to  the  business,  from  a  love 
of  that  army  of  which  he  formed  so  bright 
an  ornament.  When  such  injurious  calum- 
nies had  been  circulated  with  regard  to  their 
conduct,  he  felt  himself  bound  to  take  this 
opportunity  of  refuting  them.  The  principal 
charge  against  the  trustees  was,  that  they 
declined  holding  any  communication  with 
the  law  agents  of  the  army.  He  did  not 
see  how  it  was  incumbent  on  the  noble  duke 
to  communicate  with  them.  He  had  com- 
munication with  the  general  who  commanded 
the  army  upon  the  occasion,  and  obtained 
from  him  all  the  information  he  could.  The 
interests  of  the  army  were  more  likely  to  be 
consulted  by  communicating  with  those  who 
could  give  useful  information,  than  with  the 
attorney  of  the  captors.  The  calumnies  so 
industriously  circulated,  had  their  rise  in  dis- 
appointed expectations.  The  duke  of  Wel- 
lington could  have  no  object  in  view,  but 
to  benefit  the  army,  whose  interests  were 
always  dear  to  him,  and  of  which  he  formed 
the  brightest  ornament. 

This  explanation,  all  sufficient  as  it  must 
appear,  was  treated  as  by  no  means  satisfac- 
tory.    Dr.   Lushiugton  remarked,  that  the 
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conduct  of  the  trustees  was  unprecedented. 
There  was  no  instance  of  the  kind  in  any 
similar  business.  He  did  not  deny  that  the 
noble  duke  was  prepared  to  enter  into  ex- 
planations with  the  officer  who  commanded 
the  army ;  but  there  were  expectations  raised 
in  various  quarters,  and  some  of  them,  as  it 
appeared  to  him,  founded  on  sound  prin- 
ciples. All  these  persons  had  a  right  to 
have  their  claims  considered,  and  to  have 
their  communications  on  the  subject  at- 
tended to.  This  petition  looked  as  if  it 
was  got  up  after  what  took  place  the  other 
night,  for  the  purpose  of  giving  the  chan- 
cellor of  the  exchequer  an  opportunity  of 
making  a  speech. 

The  taunt  thus  thrown  out  caused  sir 
Henry  Hardinge  to  rise.  He  warmly  as- 
serted that  the  delay  which  was  the  subject 
of  complaint,  had  been  caused  by  the  captors 
themselves.  It  was  impossible  for  him  not 
to  feel  the  utmost  indignation  at  the  foul 
and  calumnious  rumours  that  had  been  cir- 
culated. From  1817  to  the  issuing  of  the 
warrant  in  1823,  it  was  quite  clear  the 
trustees  had  nothing  at  all  to  do  with  the 
business.  From  the  moment  of  their  ap- 
pointment, they  regularly  reported  to  the 
treasury  the  whole  of  the  proceedings. 
In  January,  1825,  sir  Thomas  Hislop  was 
required  to  send  in  lists  of  the  army,  which 
were  not  delivered  till  the  1st  of  the  present 
month.  For  this  delay,  therefore,  sir  Thomas 
Hislop  was  to  blame,  and  not  the  trustees,  who 
had  been  most  foully  traduced.  He  must  say, 
that  in  looking  at  what  passed  the  other  night 
in  the  house  upon  this  subject,  he  observed 
that  the  honourable  and  learned  gentleman 
opposite  (Dr.  Lushington)  acted  in  a  man- 
ner most  unprecedented  and  most  unworthy. 
The  honourable  and  learned  gentleman,  in 
allusion  to  the  conduct  of  the  duke  of  Wel- 
lington, made  use  of  the  words  "unparal- 
leled insolence."  Was  this  language  that 
should  be  employed  towards  any  individual, 
and  particularly  one  who  could  not  be  pre- 
sent to  defend  himself?  He  should  be  the 
last  one  in  the  world  to  limit  the  right  of 
members  of  that  house  to  declare  their  mind 
freely,  but  the  privilege  should  not  be  ex- 
tended so  far  as  to  insult  even  any  member 
of  that  house  in  his  absence,  much  less  a 
person  who  could  not  be  there  to  refute  a 
charge  that  might  be  brought  against  him. 
The  noble  duke  was  too  high  in  character 
and  in  station  to  enter  into  any  personal 
altercation  with  the  honourable  and  learned 
gentleman,  but  it  required  much  patience 
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on  his  (sir  Henry  Hardinge's)  part,  not  to 
retort  upon  the  honourable  and  learned 
gentleman,  the  expressions  he  had  used. 

Here  sir  Henry  was  called  to  order,  and 
a  very  tumultuous  scene  ensued.  He,  how- 
ever, would  not  be  deterred  from  defending 
the  conduct  of  the  trustees,  and  he  asserted 
the  duke  of  Wellington  was  ready  to  give 
every  explanation  that  could  be  required,  to 
the  parties  interested.  In  the  course  of  the 
altercation  to  which  his  speech  gave  rise, 
a  doubt  was  expressed  as  to  whether  the 
words  said  to  have  been  used  by  Dr.  Lush- 
ington,  had  really  been  uttered.  Sir  Henry 
Hardinge  assumed  them  to  have  been  used, 
as  they  had  not  been  denied  by  the  learned 
gentleman.  With  difficulty  he  obtained  a 
further  hearing,  when  he  commented  with 
severity  on  the  statements  contained  in  a 
recently-published  pamphlet. 

He  again  declared  the  duke  of  Wellington 
was  willing  to  enter  into  any  explanation 
with  the  parties  interested;  but,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  calumnious  nature  of  the  in- 
sinuations thrown  out  in  the  pamphlet,  to 
which  he  before  alluded,  some  degree  of 
caution  was  necessary  in  his  communica- 
tions. Nothing  could  be  more  false  than 
the  statements  it  contained.  It  was  asserted 
there,  that  Mr.  Arbuthnot  was  about  to  ap- 
point his  son,  a  person  under  twenty,  as 
agent.  The  fact  was,  that  Mr.  Arbuthnot 
had  no  son  under  twenty,  and  the  person 
whom  he  proposed  to  appoint  was  his  eldest 
son,  twenty-five  or  twenty-six  years  old, 
and  a  major  in  the  army.  He  hoped  Mr. 
Arbuthnot  would  not  be  deterred  from  the 
appointment  by  anything  that  had  hitherto 
passed  on  the  subject.  The  claimants  re- 
quired that  even  the  materials  of  the  palaces 
should  be  sold,  and  demanded  compensation 
for  such  parts  of  their  territories  as  the 
native  princes  were  allowed  to  retain.  In 
all,  their  demands  amounted  to  something 
near  two  millions.  He  must  repeat,  that 
nothing  could  be  more  honourable,  disin- 
terested and  praiseworthy  iu  every  respect, 
than  the  conduct  of  the  trustees;  neither 
had  they  converted  any  of  the  money  to 
their  own  purposes.  On  the  contrary,  they 
were  ready  to  give  up  every  penny. 

It  was  urged  by  Mr.  Brougham  that  Dr. 
Lushington  could  not  be  expected  to  recall 
the  offensive  expressions  which  had  been 
remarked  upon,  after  the  angry  remarks 
which  had  been  made.  Sir  Henry  would 
own  no  regret  for  what  he  had  said,  while 
the  words  in  question  were  not  withdrawn. 


The  claimants  were  still  dissatisfied,  and 
some  of  them  having  become  extremely 
impatient,  were  evidently  well  disposed, 
right  or  wrong,  to  condemn  the  trustees  for 
their  dilatory  proceedings  or  their  negli- 
gence. On  the  28th  of  June,  1825,  Mr. 
Hume  presented  a  petition  to  the  house  of 
commons  on  the  subject,  from  lieutenant- 
colonel  Fitzsimon  and  others,  praying  the 
house  to  institute  an  inquiry  into  the  case. 
It  was  stated,  though  his  grace  the  duke  of 
Wellington  and  Mr.  Arbuthnot  had  been 
appointed  trustees  in  1823,  the  claimants 
were  not  able  to  obtain  from  them  any 
satisfactory  account  of  what  was  doing,  or 
intended  to  be  done  on  the  subject.  Public 
attention  had  been  drawn  to  it,  and,  as 
must  naturally  be  the  case,  under  such  cir- 
cumstances, hints  were  thrown  out  not  at  all 
favourable  to  the  trustees.  In  answer  to  a 
letter  which  Sir  T.  Hislop  addressed  to  the 
duke  of  Wellington  on  the  subject,  in  Oc- 
tober, 1824,  the  noble  duke  said,  that  they 
(the  trustees)  were  ready  to  receive  informa- 
tion from  the  claimants,  but  that  it  was  no 
part  of  their  business  to  communicate  any. 
An  explanation  was  immediately  afforded  by 
the  chancellor  of  the  exchequer,  from  which 
it  appeared  that  the  property  in  question 
was  peculiarly  circumstanced.  It  did  not 
come  immediately  within  the  operation  of 
the  prize  acts.  It  was  booty,  the  whole  of 
which  became  the  property  of  the  crown. 
There  were  contending  claims  among  the 
captors.  The  arguments  on  both  sides  were 
heard,  and  the  lords  of  the  treasury  decided 
that  the  captors  alone  of  the  Deccan  were 
entitled  to  share.  In  1823,  the  duke  of 
Wellington  and  Mr.  Arbuthnot  were  ap- 
pointed trustees  to  the  captors;  and  he 
believed  the  house  would  admit  that  there 
were  no  two  individuals  living  less  likely  to 
make  use  of  the  appointment  for  any  per- 
sonal object.  Immediately  on  the  receipt 
of  the  treasury  warrant,  in  1823,  appointing 
them  trustees,  they  proceeded  to  the  dis- 
charge of  their  duties.  The  whole  business 
was  managed  by  them  without  any  expense 
to  the  captors,  except  what  was  necessary  in 
taking  the  opinion  of  counsel.  The  duke  of 
Wellington  wrote  with  his  own  hand  every 
paper  connected  with  the  inquiry,  and  in 
fact  took  more  trouble,  and  manifested 
more  zeal  in  it,  than  if  it  were  a  business  in 
which  his  individual  interest  was  concerned. 
The  honourable  gentleman  (Mr.  Hume) 
complained  that  in  his  letter  to  sir  T.  His- 
lop, the  noble  duke  refused  to  communicate 
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any  information.  He  would  endeavour  to 
explain  this  circumstance.  The  information 
the  trustees  wanted  was  information  from 
the  captors,  that  might  enable  them  to 
make  out  a  list  of  distribution.  Now  the 
information  the  other  party  wanted  was  this 
— they  desired  that  the  trustees  would  com- 
municate to  them  the  legal  opinions  they 
had  obtained  011  the  subject  from  the  law 
officers  of  the  crown.  No  person  had  a 
right  to  demand  from  them  an  account  of 
what  they  had  done,  and  in  refusing  it  they 
were  influenced  by  prudential  motives.  By 
some  means  or  other,  detached  parts  of  the 
proceedings,  only  calculated  to  mislead  the 
public  on  the  subject,  had  found  their  way 
into  the  newspapers  during  the  inquiry. 
Under  such  circumstances  he  thought  the 
trustees  acted  prudently  in  returning  the 
answer  they  did.  It  was  impossible  that 
the  duke  of  Wellington,  or  Mr.  Arbuthnot, 
the  East  India  Company,  or  any  of  its  ser- 
vants, could  derive  the  least  advantage  from 
the  property  claimed  by  the  captors.  The 
property  was  not  in  their  hands,  or  in  any 
way  under  their  control.  As  to  the  time 
when  this  business  was  likely  to  be  adjusted, 
he  added,  the  trustees  had  already  satisfied 
themselves  as  to  the  nature  of  the  different 
claims  and  their  extent.  All  that  was 
wanted  was  a  scheme  of  distribution ;  and 
it  was  not  until  the  first  day  of  that  present 
month  of  June,  that  the  duke  of  Wellington 
had  been  furnished  by  the  claimants  with 
such  a  list  as  could  enable  the  trustees  to 
decide  who  the  persons  were  that  were 
entitled  to  a  share  of  the  prize-money. 

The  subject  was  yet  again  brought  before 
the  house,  by  a  petition  presented  by  Mr. 
Abcrcromby,  from  sir  Evan  M'Gregor. 
This  petitioner  maintained,  that  no  needless 
or  expensive  litigation  had  been  incurred 
regarding  the  prize-money.  In  the  course 
of  his  intercourse  with  the  law  and  prize 
agents  he  had  never  seen  any  indication  of 
such  a  disposition.  In  making  this  repre- 
sentation he  had  been  governed  by  a  strong 
sense  of  duty,  being  anxious  that  the  house 
should  not  be  misled.  He  was  ready  to 
verify  the  allegations  of  his  petition.  The 
honourable  member  was  authorized  in  stating 
that  the  petitioner  had  acted  only  from  his 
own  impulse  upon  this  subject.  In  the 
petition  of  sir  J.  Malcolm  there  was  a  dis- 
tinct insinuation  that  there  was  a  general 
desire  on  the  part  of  the  counsel  and  agents 
to  increase  litigation.  The  former  peti- 
tioners professed  to  vindicate  the  duke  of 
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Wellington  by  making  unfounded  charges 
against  other  individuals.  As  men  of 
honour  they  were  bound  to  speak  out 
plainly,  and  say  to  whom  they  referred. 
Either  the  charge  should  not  have  been 
made,  or  it  ought  to  have  been  more  tan- 
gible and  specific. 

Sir  Henry  Hardinge  once  more  vindicated 
the  trustees,  and  complained  of  the  asper- 
sions cast  on  the  duke  of  Wellington  and 
Mr.  Arbuthnot.  The  claims  of  the  captors 
he  showed  to  have  been  extravagant,  and  in 
some  cases  ridiculous.  He  quietly  noticed 
the  sensibility  and  delicacy  of  the  gentlemen 
of  the  learned  profession  upon  the  subject. 
He  would  be  the  last  person  in  the  world  to 
speak  disrespectfully  of  the  profession,  as 
many  of  his  connexions  were  engaged  in  it, 
but  he  thought  the  sensibility  and  delicacy 
of  the  gentlemen  of  the  long  robe  were  but 
badly  illustrated  by  the  fact  of  the  law  bills 
amounting  upon  the  transaction  to  fourteen 
thousand  pounds,  whilst  the  expenses  of  the 
duke'  of  Wellington  and  Mr.  Arbuthuot, 
after  two  years  of  hard  labour,  were  but  one 
hundred  and  fifty  pounds.  It  appeared  that 
garbled  extracts  from  the  evidence  supplied 
to  the  trustees  had  got  into  the  newspapers. 
It  was  to  such  publications  that  the  duke  of 
Wellington  was  opposed,  and  sir  Henry 
Hardinge  thought  that  in  this  his  conduct 
was  marked  by  prudence  and  caution,  and 
had  prevented  a  waste  of  money.  The  duke 
of  Wellington  had  every  right  to  complain 
of  the  infamous  calumnies  uttered  against 
him  in  pamphlets.  He  despised  them  all, 
and  disdained  to  make  any  reply.  His 
constant  answer  to  all  the  officers  who  ap-  ! 
plied  to  him  on  the  subject  was,  "  If  you 
wish  for  inquiry,  here  are  till  the  papers; 
consult  them,  but  they  must  not  be  pub- 
lished in  a  garbled  state."  Sir  Henry  added, 
he  wished  that  all  the  law  bills  should  be 
produced,  that  the  house  might  know  what 
the  agent  received,  and  thus  the  public 
would  ascertain  how  much  of  this  plunder 
had  been  obtained  by  the  gentlemen  of  the 
long  robe. 

Mr.  Brougham  took  part  in  this  memor- 
able conversation,  and  put  in  a  word  for  the 
lawyers.  Not  denying  that  men  wearing 
black  coats  were  as  willing  to  plunder  as 
men  who  wore  red :  he  observed,  with  respect 
to  the  litigation  which  had  taken  place,  that 
though  expensive,  it  was  not  unnecessary. 
By  going  to  law,  the  parties  interested  se- 
cured three  hundred  thousand  pounds  for 
the  army ;  the  suit  was  decided  in  their 
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favour.  Was  not  this  a  fair  account  of 
profit  and  loss?  Was  it  not  a  good  thing 
to  obtain  three  hundred  thousand  pounds 
by  the  expenditure  of  fourteen  thousand 
pounds?  Was  there  not  a  considerable 
balance  in  favour  of  the  successful  party  ? 
He  had  no  interest  in  the  cause.  He  was 
applied  to  to  be  concerned  for  the  marquis 
of  Hastings  and  the  grand  army,  but  finding 
it  inconvenient,  he  declined  the  duty.  It 
was  by  this  very  litigation  the  Dcccan  army 


beat  the  grand  army,  carried  the  day,  and 
obtained  more  than  three  hundred  thousand 
pounds. 

Amicable  explanations  afterwards  took 
place  between  Dr.  Lushington  and  sir  Henry 
Hardinge.  The  former  being  applied  to  more 
courteously  than  before,  qualified  the  harsh- 
ness of  the  expression  applied  to  the  duke  of 
Wellington,  whose  conduct  was  held  to  be 
triumphantly  vindicated,  as  regarded  his 
trusteeship 
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THAT  a  great  commander  should  also  be  a 
good,  plodding,  pains-taking  man  of  busi- 
ness, was  little  to  be  expected ;  but  such,  in 
truth,  was  the  duke  of  Wellington.  The 
same  care,  perseverance,  and  decision  which 
•we  note  in  connexion  with  the  distribution 
of  the  Dcccan  prize-money,  had  previously 
been  witnessed  in  his  labours  to  satisfy  the 
claims  on  France  after  the  conclusion  of  a 
general  peace.  That  was  a  task  of  no  small 
importance.  In  1814,  France  had  engaged, 
by  treaty,  to  pay  all  the  debts  due  from  her 
to  foreign  countries.  In  virtue  of  this  sti- 
pulation, every  nation  in  Europe  sent  com- 
missioners, but  charged  with  claims  so  enor- 
mous iu  amount,  that  France  could  not 
possibly  discharge  them ;  while,  from  the 
difficulties  thrown  in  the  way  by  the  French 
authorities,  the  liquidations  were  in  fact 
stopped,  and  discussions  of  the  most  angry 
and  hostile  nature  had  become  very  fre- 
quent among  all  the  parties  concerned,  with 
the  exception  of  the  English  commissioners, 
who  prosecuted  their  claims  successfully  and 
amicably  with  the  French  government.  In 
this  state  of  difficulty,  all  the  powers  of 
Europe,  as  with  one  accord,  fixed  their  eyes 
on  one  man,  as  alone  able  to  effect  such  an 
arrangement  as  might  be  satisfactory ;  and, 
at  their  repeated  request,  in  which  France 
joined,  the  duke  of  Wellington  undertook  to 
examine,  generally,  into  the  nature  and  pro- 
bable amount  of  the  claims,  and  to  appor- 
voi,.  in.  F 


tion  to  each  country  such  sum  as  he  thought 
just.  For  this  purpose  he  met,  at  succes- 
sive times,  the  Austrian,  Prussian,  Dutch, 
and  other  commissioners,  with  frequently, 
their  ministers  and  ablest  men  to  assist 
them  ;  and  the  object  of  all  these  gentlemen 
was,  of  course,  to  lower  as  little  as  possible 
their  respective  demands.  After  great  la- 
bour, he  made  his  award. 

His  success  in  the  performance  of  this 
delicate  and  important  duty  was  quite  ex- 
traordinary. The  appropriations,  he  sanc- 
tioned, not  only  gave  general  content  to  the 
various  anxious  claimants,  but  it  was  boldly 
declared  that  he  had  "  satisfied  them  all, 
without  even  a  single  exception ;  nay,  what 
is  more  extraordinary  still,  even  France  her- 
self was  satisfied.  The  sum  allotted  for  the 
Bordeaux  claimants  did  not,  in  the  issue, 
turn  out  to  be  sufficient  to  pay  all  the  claim- 
ants in  full,  because  the  claims  were,  in  gene- 
ral, substantiated,  and  few  rejections  took 
place.  The  per  centage  received  by  these 
claimants,  however,  amounted  to  rather  more 
than  eighty-eight  per  cent.,  and  from  the 
money  appropriated  to  them,  the  govern- 
ment directed  that  no  deduction  should  be 
made  for  the  expenses  of  the  commission." 

The  duke  was  again  employed  in  a  diplo- 
matic capacity  in  1826,  when  he  was  sent  as 
ambassador  from  England  to  Nicholas,  the 
new  emperor  of  Russia.  Great  honours 
were  rendered  to  him  in  his  progress,  as 
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well   as  when  he  reached   his   destination. 
At  Berlin,  his  reception  was  most  flatter- 
ing.    A    letter,   written   from  that  capital, 
which  he  reached  in  February,  gave  the  fol- 
lowing   gratifying    particulars: — "On   the 
17th  inst.,  about  eleven,  A.M.,  the  duke  of 
Wellington  arrived  in  this  city,  on  his  road 
to  St.  Petersburg!!,  attended  by  lords  Fitzroy 
Somerset,  Douglas,   and  Fincastle,   captain 
Cathcart,  the  honourable  Henry  Bligh,  and 
his  physician,  Dr.  Hume.  The  duke  alighted 
at  the  hotel  of  the   City  of  Rome,  before 
which  a  guard  of  honour,  consisting  of  thirty 
grenadiers  and  an  officer,  were  waiting  to 
salute  him.     In  the  drawing-room  fixed  for 
the   duke's   use,    his   majesty  the   king   of 
Prussia   had   directed   a  reduced   copy,   in 
bronze,  of  the  statue  of  Blucher,  in  Breslau, 
to  be  placed;  so  that  the  duke,  at  his  en- 
trance, might  be  greeted  by  the  features  of 
his  old  military  companion.     The  original 
statue,  it  may  be  mentioned,  was  modelled, 
in.  1823,  by  professor  Rauch;  the  drawing 
of  the  pedestal  was  by  Langhaus,  of  Bres- 
lau ;  and  the  execution,  in  bronze,  by  Messrs. 
Lequine  and  Cone.     The  pedestal,  in  Bres- 
lau, is  eighteen  feet,  and  the  statue  itself 
eleven  feet  high.     The  statue  was  presented 
to  the  duke  by  the  king.     At  twelve  o'clock, 
all   the    generals   and   field-officers    in   the 
town  assembled,  and  proceeded,  with  field- 
marshal  Gneisenau  and  the  duke  Charles  of 
Meckleuburgh  at  their  head,  to  the  duke  of 
Wellington's  hotel,  in  order  to  be  presented 
to  his  grace.     After  taking  some  refresh- 
ment  with   lord    Clanwilliam,    the   British 
ambassador,  the  duke  proceeded  to  pay  his 
respects  to  his  majesty;   and  then  to  the 
other  members  of  the  royal  family  ;  and,  on 
the  same  day,  called  on  Blucher's  widow. 
On  the  following  day,  (the  18th),   a  large 
parade  of  all  the  troops  garrisoned  in  the 
town  took  place  in  the  Linden.     The  duke 
himself  repaired  to  the  king  at  eleven,  and, 
in  company  with  his  majesty,  rode  by  the 
troops,    and    afterwards    saw   them    defile 
before  them.     The  duke  wore,  on  this  occa- 
_sion,  as  he  has  in  general  done  during  his 
stay  here,  the  Prussian  uniform,   and   the 
decoration  of  the  order  of  the  black  eagle ; 
the  number  of  troops  present  amounted  to 
about  fifteen  thousand ;  they  were  in  good 
order,    and    well    disciplined;    but   in   the 
cavalry   the   horses   were   not,    in   general, 
good,   and  were  of  different  colours,  which 
tended  very  much  to  lessen  the  effect  which 
they  otherwise  would  have  produced.    After 
the  parade  was  finished,  the  populace  fol- 
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lowed  the  duke  to  his  hotel,  some  huzzaing, 
others  merely  staring  at  him,  but  all  appa- 
rently gratified  at  his  presence.  In  the 
afternoon  the  duke  dined  with  his  majesty, 
where  all  the  field-officers  were  invited,  and, 
in  the  evening,  visited  the  Opera-house,  on 
which  occasion  one  of  Spontini's  operas,  Nur- 
mahal,  was  performed,  with  which  his  grace 
appeared  extremely  delighted,  and,  contrary 
to  the  custom  in  the  German  theatres,  the 
audience  cheered  him  several  times.  After 
the  opera,  the  duke  attended  a  splendid 
ball  given  by  prince  Augustus  of  Prussia, 
at  which  upwards  of  six  hundred  persons 
were  present."  The  inhabitants  of  Berlin 
were  congratulated  on  such  a  presence. 
"  Berlin,"  it  was  exultingly  told,  "  which 
had  the  good  fortune  to  see  within  its  walls 
the  greatest  English  general  of  the  last 
century,  the  duke  of  Marlborough,  has  had 
now  the  satisfaction  of  welcoming  the  great- 
est English  general  of  our  times,  the  duke 
of  Wellington."  The  Vosses  Gazette  pub- 
lished, by  command,  a  poem  to  compliment 
the  duke  of  Wellington  on  the  day  of  his 
arrival  in  Berlin ;  and  afterwards  an  English 
translation  of  it,  accompanied  with  a  note, 
stating  that  Dr.  F.  Forster,  the  author  of 
the  poem,  had  received  the  duke's  thanks 
for  it  in  a  very  flattering  letter.  The  king, 
it  was  said,  pointed  out  the  poem  to  the 
duke's  attention. 

Having  left  Berlin,  a  somewhat  curious 
incident  occurred  on  his  road  to  St.  Peters- 
burgh.  The  emperor  of  Russia  was  anxious 
to  pay  every  respect  to  the  duke  of  Wel- 
lington, on  his  approach  to  the  Russian 
capital;  and,  for  this  purpose,  he  ordered 
relays  of  Cossacks  to  be  on  the  road,  to 
escort  him  on  his  journey.  A  party  was 
accordingly  stationed  on  the  frontiers  to 
obey  the  orders  of  their  monarch ;  but  the 
noble  duke  being  in  advance  of  his  suite 
about  four  miles,  in  a  light  brischa,  was 
not  recognised,  and  was  suffered  to  pass 
without  notice.  The  main  body  of  the 
suite,  in  several  carriages,  shortly  afterwards 
came  up,  when  inquiry  was  made  for  the 
great  man,  on  which  the  mistake  was  dis- 
covered, and  the  poor  Cossacks,  apprehen- 
sive of  personal  consequences,  rode  after  his 
grace  with  the  utmost  fury,  anxious  to  re- 
pair their  error.  "  How  the  noble  duke 
felt,"  a  contemporary  journalist  wrote,  "  on 
seeing  himself  thus  pursued,  we  know  not; 
but  on  receiving  an  explanation,  he  was 
highly  amused  by  the  confusion  which  the 
simplicity  of  his  equipage  had  produced." 
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It  is  needless  here  to  enlarge  on  the  poli- 
tics of  that  day.  The  Greek  question  then 
occupied  the  minds  of  all  observant  poli- 
ticians. On  this  subject  the  views  of  Russia 
•were  not  at  variance  with  those  which  were 
entertained  in  England.  The  duke,  on  his 
arrival  at  St.  Petersburgh,  met  with  every 
gracious  attention  from  the  emperor  Nicho- 
las. To  mark  his  esteem  in  the  strongest 
possible  manner,  the  emperor  addressed  the 
following  letter  to  the  British  chief: — "To 
our  field-marshal,  the  duke  of  Wellington. 
— In  order  to  testify  to  you  my  particular 
esteem  for  your  great  qualities,  and  for  the 
distinguished  services  which  you  have  ren- 
dered to  all  Europe,  it  will  be  highly  agree- 
able to  me  if  one  regiment  of  my  army 
bears  your  name.  On  this  day,  the  19th 
(31st)  of  March,  on  which  Paris  was  taken, 
twelve  years  ago,  and  an  ever-memorable 
contest,  in  which  the  good  cause,  indebted 
to  you  for  such  splendid  triumphs,  success- 
fully terminated,  1  have  given  orders  that  the 
Smolensko  regiment  of  infantry,  formed  by 
Peter  the  Great,  and  one  of  the  most  dis- 
tinguished of  my  army,  which  was  formerly 
under  your  command  in  France,  shall  hence- 
forth be  called  '  the  duke  of  Wellington's 
regiment/  as  I  wish  hereby  to  give  you  a 
proof  of  my  constant  and  sincere  regard. 

"  (Signed)— NICHOLAS." 

It  has  since  been  surmised,  that  the  sym- 
pathy manifested  by  Russia  for  the  suffer- 
ings of  the  Greeks,  had  its  origin  in  hos- 
tility to  Turkish  power.  After  the  return 
of  the  duke  from  St.  Petersburgh,  it  was 
believed  that  Russia  was  about  to  interfere 
in  behalf  of  the  Greeks.  "  At  all  events," 
a  Prussian  journal  remarked,  "  it  would 
seem  that  the  eternal  question  respecting 
Wallachia  and  Moldavia  is  again  to  be  agi- 
tated, if  not  brought  to  a  conclusion.  The 
Porte,  we  are  told,  has  six  weeks  to  form  its 
resolution  in ;  at  the  end  of  which  period,  it 
is  to  be  understood,  the  emperor  Nicholas 
means  to  take  by  force  what  negotiation 
may  fail  to  obtain."  Then,  as  on  every 
occasion  when  opportunity  seemed  to  favour 
the  design,  Russia  showed  herself  anxious  to 
possess  herself  of  the  Danubian  principali- 
ties, which,  at  a  later  period,  she  invaded. 

On  the  5th  of  January,  1827,  the  death 
of  the  duke  of  York  left  the  situation  of 
commander-in-chief  of  the  British  army  va- 
cant. All  eyes  were  now  turned  to  the 
duke  of  Wellington,  as  the  chief  who  ought 
to  succeed  the  departed  prince.  Public  feel- 


ing was  soon  gratified  by  the  issue  of  the  fol- 
lowing general  order : — 

"  Horse-guards,  January  22nd,  1827. — 
The  last  duties  having  been  paid  to  the  re- 
mains of  his  royal  highness  the  duke  of 
York,  the  late  commander-in-chief,  the  king 
deems  it  right  to  convey  to  the  army  an  ex- 
pression of  the  melancholy  satisfaction  which 
his  majesty  derives  from  the  deep  feeling  of 
grief  manifested  by  every  class  of  the  mili- 
tary profession,  in  common  with  his  people 
at  large,  under  the  great  calamity  with 
which  it  has  pleased  the  Almighty  to  afflict 
the  nation  and  his  majesty;  a  calamity 
which  has  deprived  the  crown  of  one  of  its 
most  valuable  and  distinguished  servants, 
and  his  majesty  of  a  beloved  and  affectionate 
brother.  The  king  does  not  think  it  neces- 
sary to  dwell  upon  the  pre-eminent  merits 
of  the  late  duke  of  York ;  his  majesty  knows 
that  they  are  impressed  upon  the  minds,  and 
engraven  on  the  hearts,  of  his  majesty's 
soldiers.  His  majesty  desires  it  may  merely 
be  observed,  that  the  able  administration  of 
the  command  held  by  his  late  royal  high- 
ness for  a  long  course  of  years ; — his  assi- 
duous attention  to  the  welfare  of  the  sol- 
dier;— his  unremitting  exertions  to  inculcate 
the  true  principles  of  order  and  discipline ; 
— his  discernment  in  bringing  merit  to  the 
notice  of  the  crown ; — and  the  just  impar- 
tiality with  which  he  upheld  the  honour  of 
the  service — have  combined  to  produce  re- 
sults that  identify  the  army,  as  a  profession, 
with  the  glory  and  prosperity  of  this  great 
country;  and  which  will  cause  his  virtues 
and  services  to  live  in  the  grateful  remem- 
brance of  the  latest  posterity.  The  king 
feels  that,  under  the  present  afflicting  cir- 
cumstances, his  majesty  cannot  more  effec- 
tually supply  the  loss  which  the  nation  and 
the  army  have  sustained,  than  by  appoint- 
ing to  the  chief  command  of  his  majesty's 
forces  field-marshal  his  grace  the  duke  of 
Wellington — the  great  and  distinguished 
general,  who  has  so  often  led  the  armies  of 
the  nation  to  victory  and  glory,  and  whose 
high  military  renown  is  blended  with  the 
history  of  Europe. 

"  By  his  majesty's  command, 
"  HENRY  TORRENS,  Adjutant-general." 

The  time  was  now  fast  approaching  when 
the  duke  of  Wellington  was  to  become 
much  more  conspicuous  as  a  politician  than 
he  had  ever  been.  It  was  rumoured  that 
his  views  were  directed  towards  the  pre- 
miership. The  earl  of  Liverpool  was  un- 
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equal  to  its  duties.  He  had  been  attacked 
by  that  illness  from  which  he  never  reco- 
vered; Mr.  Canning's  health  was  far  from 
being  in  a  satisfactory  state ;  and,  under 
these  circumstances,  it  was  assumed,  in  vari- 
ous quarters,  that  his  grace  was  ambitious 
of  being  placed  at  the  helm.  That  he  had 
any  thought  of  the  kind  at  that  time,  how- 
ever, was  discountenanced  by  the  govern- 
ment paper.  In  the  Courier  of  February 
20th,  the  following  notice  appeared : — "  The 
Times  is  sneering  and  insinuating  imputa- 
tions against  the  duke  of  Wellington,  as  if 
his  grace  were  intriguing  to  become  prime 
minister.  The  duke's  whole  character  and 
conduct  through  life  contradicts  such  impu- 
tations; and  the  Times  itself  betrays  its 
malignity  by  its  inconsistency.  To-day,  it 
accuses  his  grace  of  exerting  characteristic 
activity  in  pursuit  of  his  supposed  object; 
yesterday,  it  objected  to  him,  that  he  was  so 
indecently  inattentive  to  the  awful  state  of 
affairs,  that  he,  proh  scelus !  was  seen  at  the 
Opera  on  Saturday  night.  We  do  not  play 
Paul  Pry  on  his  grace's  movements  :  we 
neither  know  nor  care  whether  he  was  at 
the  Opera  on  Saturday — nor  whether  he 
showed  more  or  less  activity  in  the  dis- 
charge of  his  duties  yesterday ;  but  we 
know,  as  all  Europe  does,  by  a  long  and 
glorious  experience,  the  candour,  frankness, 
and  generosity  of  his  character;  and  we 
venture  to  predict,  if  ever  the  ministerial 
discussions  of  the  present  day  come  to  pub- 
lic notice,  it  will  be  seen  that  the  duke  of 
Wellington  has  conducted  himself  with  the 
same  sound  judgment,  clear  honour,  and 
disinterested  magnanimity,  which  have  al- 
ready illustrated  his  name." 

To  this  not  very  conciliating  commentary 
the  Times  made  no  answer.  The  inquiries, 
however,  which  it  was  thought  right  to 
make,  it  is  proper  to  say,  produced,  in  a  short 
time,  the  following  complete  retractation 
of  the  offensive  matter.  "  Nothing,  as  we 
are  assured  from  a  quarter  which  leaves  no 
doubt  on  our  own  minds,  can  exceed  the 
manliness,  the  disinterestedness,  and  good 
feeling  of  the  duke  of  Wellington,  through- 
out the  whole  of  his  conduct,  since  the  death 
of  the  duke  of  York  and  the  affliction  of 
lord  Liverpool.  Much  as  we  differ  from  the 
duke  on  many  subjects,  and  particularly  on 
the  all-important  question  of  Ireland,  we 
owe  it  to  ourselves,  no  less  than  to  his 
grace,  to  own,  that  we  believe  him  to  be 
perfectly  honest  and  straight-forward,  how- 
ever mistaken  or  deceived  in  his  views." 
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To  his  other  honours  was  added  the  ap- 
pointment of  high- constable  of  the  Tower 
of  London.  His  formal  inauguration  took 
place  on  the  7th  of  March.  On  the  morn- 
ing of  that  day,  the  garrison  were  drawn  up 
at  an  early  hour  in  the  morning  to  receive 
the  high-constable  with  the  usual  honours. 
The  warders  were  also  mustered  to  receive 
his  grace.  The  governor  expected  that  the 
noble  duke  would  honour  them  with  his 
company  to  breakfast.  The  garrison  were 
drawn  up  in  the  parade-square  of  the  Tower, 
and,  at  a  quarter  before  ten  o'clock,  the 
marquis  of  Graham,  accompanied  by  Mr. 
Marsh,  the  deputy-chamberlain,  arrived  in 
his  lordship's  carriage.  At  a  quarter  past 
ten,  the  commander-in-chief  drove  into  the 
parade  in  his  cabriolet  and  pair,  his  grace's 
groom  leading  his  white  charger.  His  grace 
alighted  before  he  reached  the  spot  where 
the  garrison  were  drawn  up.  He  was  dressed 
in  the  uniform  of  field-marshal,  wearing  his 
star  and  other  orders,  and  appeared  in  good 
health  and  spirits.  .He  walked  in  the  front 
of  the  ranks,  and  in  the  centre  of  the  square 
was  received  by  the  marquis  of  Graham, 
major  Elrington,  and  several  other  distin- 
guished officers.  His  grace  continued  in 
conversation  for  a  short  time,  after  which 
he  took  from  his  portfolio  three  small  lea- 
ther cases  containing  his  patents  of  office, 
which  he  handed  to  the  marquis  of  Gra- 
ham, who  carried  them  to  the  governor's 
house,  and,  in  a  few  minutes,  he  returned, 
accompanied  by  all  the  officers  of  the  Tower, 
and  a  warder  bearing  the  keys.  The  war- 
ders formed  a  circle  round  his  grace,  the 
high-constable,  when  Maurice  Thomas,  Esq., 
deputy-steward,  read  the  letters  patent; 
the  first  appointing  "  our  beloved  councillor 
and  cousin,  Arthur  Wellesley,  duke  of  Wel- 
lington, high-constable  of  the  Tower  of 
London,"  with  a  salary  of  one  thousand 
pounds  per  annum,  to  commence  from  the 
29th  of  December  last,  and  further  ap- 
pointed to  all  offices  within  the  said  Tower, 
and  all  profits  arising  from  such  appoint- 
ment, save  and  except  the  appointment  of 
lieutenant  of  the  Tower;  the  second  patent, 
which  recited  the  preambles  of  the  first,  ap- 
pointing the  duke  of  Wellington  the  ctistus 
rotulorum  of  the  hamlets  of  the  Tower,  enu- 
merating the  places.  This  appointment  is 
held  under  the  act  of  Charles  II.,  amended 
in  the  42nd  of  George  III.  By  this  patent 
his  grace  was  possessed  of  great  immunities 
and  privileges,  and  was  invested  with  a  con- 
siderable civil  jurisdiction.  The  amount  of 
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the  salary  exceeded  that  which  he  received 
as  constable  of  the  Tower.  The  third  pa- 
tent was  that  appointing  his  grace  the  Com- 
mander-in-chief, which  was  hrought  through 
mistake,  and  which  was  read;  it  was  but  a 
very  short  one,  with  the  preambles  of  the 
former  ones,  empowering  his  grace,  at  any 
time  and  place  within  the  British  domi- 
nions, in  case  of  insurrection,  rebellion,  or 
insubordination,  to  raise,  levy,  command, 
and  control  any  army  deemed  necessary  for 
the  service  of  the  state ;  and  bore  the  signa- 
ture of  his  majesty.  The  patents  being 
read,  his  grace  retired,  and  partook  of  break- 
fast with  the  governor ;  after  which,  having 
changed  his  field-marshal's  dress  for  the  un- 
dress mourning  worn  for  his  royal  highness 
the  duke  of  York,  he,  accompanied  by  ma- 
jor Elrington,  the  master  of  the  fort,  and 
captain  Smith,  the  engineer,  visited  the 
engineer's  office,  where  a  model  of  the  St. 
Katharine's  dock  was  submitted  to  his  grace's 
inspection.  The  erection  of  this  dock  was 
so  immediately  connected  with  the  Tower, 
that  it  was  deemed  necessary  to  submit  the 
plan  for  the  approbation  of  his  grace.  His 
grace  next  visited  the  armoury  in  the  Tower, 
arid  then  the  barracks,  after  which  he  re- 
turned to  the  governor's  house. 

The  report  which  has  been  noticed,  that 
the  duke  coveted  the  premiership,  and 
seemed  to  have  been  set  at  rest,  was  soon 
revived.  Hopes  had  been  held  out  that  the 
earl  of  Liverpool  might  regain  health  and 
efficiency ;  but  this  proved  vain ;  and  it  was 
soon  known  in  political  circles  that  the 
friends  of  the  duke  wished  to  see  him  prime 
minister  of  England;  while  another  sec- 
tion of  the  tory  party  was  anxious  to  see 
that  distinction  conferred  on  Mr.  Canning. 
In  any  case,  the  necessity  of  reconstructing 
the  administration  was  confessed.  The  ca- 
tliolic  question  was  the  great  bone  of  con- 
tention. Mr.  Canning  had  long  been  favour- 
able to  emancipation ;  the  duke  was  opposet 
to  it.  Mr.  Canning,  seeing  a  cabinet  coult 
not  be  formed  favourable  to  the  catholics 
advised  the  king,  at  all  events,  to  avoic 
the  injurious  divisions  which  had  for- 
merly prevailed,  while  catholic  emancipa- 
tion was  an  open  question ;  to  form  an 
administration,  if  it  were  practicable,  unani 
mously  opposed  to  it ;  and  to  facilitate  sucl 
an  arrangement,  he  was  willing  to  retire 
from  office.  Such  advice,  it  was  thought 
could  not  be  acted  upon  with  any  chance  o 
the  new  government  being  firmly  estab 
lished.  Nothing  that  could  be  suggested 


in  which  Mr.  Canning  was  not  included, 
promised  to  be  satisfactory  to  the  nation. 
He  openly  aspired  to  the  office  of  prime 
minister.  The  duke  of  Rutland,  and  a 
number  of  noblemen  and  gentlemen,  made 
mown  to  the  king  that  they  could  not 
upport  Mr.  Canning  if  he  should  be  the 
iew  premier.  The  duke  of  Wellington  and 
VIr.  Canning  had  several  meetings  on  the 
subject,  in  order,  it  was  understood,  to  re- 
move from  the  mind  of  the  latter  all  idea 
hat  any  feeling  of  hostility  towards  him, 
)ersonally,  was  entertained  by  his  grace  or 
lis  friends.  The  real  object  in  view  is  said 
to  have  been,  to  draw  from  Mr.  Canning 
the  expression  of  a  wish  that  the  duke 
should  be  placed  at  the  head  of  the  new 
government.  Mr.  Canning  having  uttered 
no  such  wish,  Mr.  Peel,  after  some  delay, 
was  commanded  by  the  king  to  wait  on 
!iim,  and  to  mention  the  duke  of  Welling- 
ton's name  as  that  of  the  future  premier,  and 
to  urge  that  his  appointment  would  solve  all 
difficulties.  This  led  to  no  favourable  result. 
Mr.  Canning  expressed  himself  decidedly 
adverse  to  the  appointment  of  a  military 
prime  minister.  The  king  at  length  laid 
his  commands  on  Mr.  Canning  to  submit 
the  scheme  of  a  new  administration;  and 
that  right  honourable  gentleman  consented 
to  undertake  the  important  task. 

From  this  time,  it  may  be  said,  the  active 
political  life  of  the  duke  of  Wellington 
really  commences.  Though,  on  various  oc- 
casions, he  had  spoken  on  important  ques- 
tions, he  spoke  but  as  an  individual,  or  as  a 
subordinate  member  of  the  party  whose 
opinions  he  approved.  The  favourable  dis- 
position of  Mr.  Canning  towards  catholic 
emancipation,  precluded  the  duke  from  join- 
ing his  administration,  and  soon  produced  a 
personal  coldness  between  them.  Though 
he  had  gained  the  object  of  his  ambition, 
the  new  premier  was  greatly  embarrassed 
from  losing  the  duke's  co-operation,  on 
which  he  had  calculated,  and  that  of  his 
political  friends.  The  distressing  position 
in  which  he  found  himself,  and  the  course 
he  thereupon  determined  to  pursue,  Mr. 
Canning  thus  described  : — "  I  was  willing  to 
retire  from  office  with  the  other  members  of 
the  former  government;  but  I  was  willing 
to  remain  with  them,  had  I  not  held  the 
opinions  that  I  did  hold  on  the  catholic 
question.  I  have  only  to  repeat  here,  in 
reply  to  another  charge  which  some  have 
preferred  against  ine,  (though  in  coarser 
language,  and  in  a  manner,  I  confess,  much 
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less  interesting  to  my  feelings) — '  that  the 
new  government  which  has  been  formed 
consists  chiefly  of  catholics/  (that  is,  of 
members  friendly  to  the  question  of  eman- 
cipation)— as  if  there  had  been  a  breach  of 
faith  on  my  part,  in  dealing  with  the  late 
cabinet,  for  not  having  proposed  to  my 
sovereign  a  plan  for  a  new  cabinet,  that 
should  have  embraced  an  equal  portion  of 
the  supporters  of  both  sides  of  that  ques- 
tion. I  have  to  make  only  this  reply.  The 
honourable  secretary  who  makes  the  charge 
is  himself  well  informed,  that  I  did  suggest, 
and  did  endeavour  and  intend  to  execute 
such  a  plan  of  a  new  administration.  But 
that  honourable  secretary  is  equally  well  in- 
formed, .that  when,  upon  the  12th  of  April 
last,  I  went  to  the  chamber  of  my  sove- 
reign, intending  to  propose  a  plan  and  ar- 
rangement which  should  comprise  all  the 
members  of  lord  Liverpool's  government, 
and  embrace,  therefore,  an  equality  of  pro- 
testant  and  catholic  votes,  or  rather,  I  should 
say,  a  preponderancy  of  protestant  voices — 
he  is  well  informed,  that  a  circumstance  oc- 
curred which  prevented  that  intention  from 
taking  effect.  And  was  it  my  fault,  sir,  that — 
by  any  sort  of  concert  I  certainly  will  not 
venture  to  say,  but  by  a  singular  coinci- 
dence, undoubtedly — at  that  very  time,  on 
that  very  day,  and  in  that  very  chamber, 
six  protestant  resignations  (I  call  them  pro- 
testant only  in  the  parlance  of  this  house) 
were  put  into  my  hands?  The  charge 
against  me  is,  that  I  have  organized  a  gov- 
ernment all  catholic,  a»  to  its  views  upon 
that  question,  having  promised  to  form  one 
that  should  be  half-and-half;  and  my  ho- 
nourable accuser  sinks  the  indisputable  fact, 
that  the  protestant  half  of  the  administra- 
tion contemplated  withdrawing  themselves. 
I  think  that  it  is  rather  too  hard  to  charge 
that  resignation,  upon  their  parts,  as  a 
breach  of  faith  upon  mine. — Mr.  Peel  here 
observed,  that  the  right  honourable  gen- 
tleman did  not  state  the  matter  quite  cor- 
rectly. There  were  not  so  many  resigna- 
tions.— Mr.  Canning:  I  certainly  did  take 
four  of  these  resignations  in  my  pocket,  and 
the  other  two  I  received,  as  I  said  before,  in 
the  presence  of  my  sovereign. — Mr.  Peel 
observed,  that  one  of  them  was  not  an 
enemy  to  catholic  emancipation. — Mr.  Can- 
ning: I  beg  pardon;  I  have  unwillingly  in- 
cluded in  the  number  of  these  resignations 
my  lord  Melville,  and  am  well  reminded, 
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that  his  resignation,  also,  was  not  upon  the 
ground  of  the  catholic  question,  of  which  he 
has  always  been  a  supporter.  Lord  Mel- 
ville's resignation  I  did  not  mean  to  include 
in  this  enumeration ;  so  that,  instead  of  six, 
I  should  have  said  five,  protestant  resigna- 
tions. However,  five  protestant  resignations, 
at  all  events,  came  into  the  king's  hands 
within  twenty-four  hours ;  and  thus  five  of 
the  members  on  whom  I  had  reckoned  for 
the  new  cabinet  were  at  once  withdrawn : 
and,  upon  this  statement,  I  do  again  ask, 
whether  it  is  fair  to  impute  to  me  a  wilful 
non-execution  of  the  orders  of  my  sove- 
reign, in  the  formation  of  that  cabinet? 
But  did  the  matter  rest  here  ?  I  received 
these  resignations  about  the  middle  of  Thurs- 
day, and  within  some  two  hours  of  the 
meeting  of  this  house.  I  had  already  given 
directions  for  the  moving  of  the  new  writ 
for  the  borough  of  Newport,  when  I  re- 
ceived these  resignations.  Upon  receiving 
them,  I  said  to  my  sovereign,  '  Here,  sire,  is 
that  which  disables  me  from  executing  the 
orders  I  have  received  from  you  respecting 
the  formation  of  a  new  administration.  It 
is  now  open  to  your  majesty  to  adopt  a  new 
course,  for  no  step  has  yet  been  taken  in 
the  execution  of  those  orders  that  is  irre- 
vocable ;  but  I  must  fairly  state  to  your 
majesty,  that  if  I  am  to  go  on  in  the  posi- 
tion where  you  have  been  pleased  to  place 
me,  my  writ  must  be  moved  for  to-day;  for 
if  we  wait  until  the  holidays,  without  adopt- 
ing any  definitive  steps,  I  see  that  it  is 
quite  hopeless  for  me  to  attempt  to  per- 
severe in  the  objects  I  have  undertaken/ 
I  need  not  repeat  to  the  house  the  words  in 
which  my  sovereign  graciously  replied  to 
this  representation;  but  I  may  state  that 
he  gave  me  his  hand  to  kiss,  and  con- 
firmed me  in  the  office  to  which  I  had  been 
named.  These  are  the  steps  which  I  have 
taken;  these  are  the  means  by  which  I 
have  been  placed  in  the  station  I  at  present 
fill." 

The  unlooked-for  change  which  a  few 
weeks  had  produced  had  the  effect  of  throw- 
ing the  duke  of  Wellington  into  opposition. 
L'nder  present  circumstances  he  thought  it 
right  to  resign  his  offices  of  commander-in- 
chief  and  master-general  of  the  army.  It 
was  soon  seen  that  he  could  be  formidable 
to  the  minister ;  but  other  changes,  not  less 
important  than  those  which  have  been  de- 
scribed, were  at  hand. 


CHAPTER  V. 


SCHISM  IN  THE  TORY    PARTY;  CORRESPONDENCE   BETWEEN  THE  DUKE  AND  MR.  CANNING;    WELLINGTON 
DISCLAIMS  ALL  IDEA  OF  THE  PREMIERSHIP ;  NR.  CANNING  BECOMES  PRIME  MINISTER. 


THE  earl  of  Liverpool  was  not  distinguished 
by  shining  talents.  Good  sense  and  ami- 
able manners  reconciled  men  who  were 
held  in  higher  estimation  by  the  public,  for 
statesman-like  qualities,  to  serve  under  him 
while  he  filled  the  office  of  premier,  who, 
when  he  was  removed  by  the  hand  of  Pro- 
vidence, were  not  content  to  be  subordinate 
to  another.  Hence  the  schism  in  the  tory 
party  which  now  formed  itself  into  two  sec- 
tions, one  regarding  the  duke  of  Wellington 
as  its  chief,  the  other  claiming  the  premier- 
ship for  Mr.  Canning.  Catholic  emancipa- 
tion was  the  subject  on  which  their  differ- 
ences were  supposed  to  be  irreconcilable. 
No  one  could  foresee  that  its  eloquent  advo- 
cate would  not  be  permitted  to  witness  its 
triumph ;  and  that  the  great  question  would 
eventually  be  carried  by  its  opponent,  the 
duke  himself. 

In  the  house  of  lords,  ou  the  2nd  of 
May,  he  and  the  other  ministers  who  had 
resigned,  were  called  upon  to  explain  the 
motives  which  had  induced  them  to  take 
that  course.  The  earl  of  Eldon  first  spoke, 
and  stated  the  reasons  which  had  caused 
him  to  decline  remaining  in  office  under 
Mr.  Canning.  With  respect  to  the  charge 
of  conspiracy  which  had  been  brought 
against  him,  he  declared  before  his  God, 
that  it  was  perfectly  unfounded.  The  com- 
munications sent  to  the  premier  by  his 
noble  friends  were  without  any  concert 
with  him. 

The  duke  of  Wellington  followed.  He 
was  much  cheered  when  he  rose,  and  in 
many  parts  of  his  speech,  which  was  fre- 
quently quoted  against  him  in  after-days, 
as  his  frank,  unequivocal  confession  of  un- 
fitness  to  hold  the  office  of  prime  minister. 
He  said — "  I  do  not  rise  for  the  purpose  of 
offering  any  observations  upon  the  petitions 
that  have  been  presented  to  your  lordships, 
but  with  the  intention  of  explaining  the 
grounds  upon  which  I  thought  proper  to 
retire  from  his  majesty's  government.  I 
feel,  my  lords,  as  strongly  as  any  man  can 
feel,  the  impropriety  of  entering  into  any 
explanation  here.  I  feel  that  I  cannot 
reveal  anything  that  has  occurred  in  con- 


fidence between  his  majesty  and  myself,  or 
anything  that  has  occurred  at  his  majesty's 
councils.  I  feel  that  it  is  not  competent  to 
this  house  to  inquire  into  the  causes  of  the 
recent  change  in  the  administration — but 
I  likewise  feel,  that  I  have  been  most  un- 
justly and  calumniously  treated.  I  have 
been  charged  with  crimes  of  the  grossest 
nature,  by  a  press,  which  I  believe  to  be 
under  the  influence  of  the  government.  I 
repeat,  my  lords,  that  I  have  been  most 
grossly  calumniated.  And  shall  I  not  then, 
as  a  man,  be  anxious  to  vindicate  myself? 
The  more  especially,  as  I  shall  be  able  to 
do  so  without  violating  private  confidence. 
On  the  10th  of  April  I  received  a  letter — 
and  here  I  shall  trouble  your  lordships  with 
some  details,  which  1  think  I  am  fully  at 
liberty  to  do.  There  are  two  points  on 
which  I  am  anxious  to  vindicate  myself, 
the  one  is  my  retiring  from  his  majesty's 
councils,  the  other  for  vacating  my  situation 
as  commander  of  his  majesty's  forces-  (His 
grace  here  read  the  letter,  which  was  to  the 
following  effect)  :  — 

'  Foreign  Office,  April  10th,  6  P.M. 
'  My  dear  duke  of  Wellington — The  king 
has,  at  an  audience  from  which  I  am  just 
returned,  been  graciously  pleased  to  signify 
to  me  his  majesty's  commands,  to  lay  before 
his  majesty,  with  as  little  loss  of  time  as 
possible,  a  plan  of  arrangement  for  the  re- 
construction of  the  administration.  In  exe- 
cuting these  commands,  it  will  be  as  much 
my  wish,  as  it  is  my  duty  to  his  .majesty, 
to  adhere  to  the  principles  on  which  lord 
Liverpool's  government  has  so  long  acted 
together.  I  need  not  add  how  essentially 
the  accomplishment  must  depend  on  your 
grace's  continuance  as  a  member  of  the 
cabinet.  Ever,  my  dear  duke  of  Welling- 
ton, your  grace's  sincere  and  faithful  ser- 
vant— GEORGE  CANNING.' 

"This  letter"  (continued  his  grace),  "did 
not  contain  one  word  respecting  the  person 
who  was  to  be  placed  at  the  head  of  this  gov- 
ernment. I  was  not  desired  by  the  right  ho- 
nourable gentleman  to  come,  nor  was  I  re- 
ferred to  anybody  for  explanation.  To  me 
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the  right  honourable  gentleman  neither  came 
nor  sent :  but  I  have  since  heard  that  ex- 
planations were  given  to  others  of  my  col- 
leagues. The  right  honourable  gentleman 
either  invited  all  to  call  upon  him,  or  else 
he  waited  upon  them,  or  sent  a  friend. 
But,  with  respect  to  me  alone,  no  expla- 
nation was  given,  nor  was  I  referred  to 
any  other  person.  Having  been  for  a 
length  of  time  upon  friendly  terms  with 
the  right  honourable  gentleman,  I  was 
something  astonished,  at  his  departing,  in 
this  instance,  from  the  observance  of  those 
forms  of  intimacy  which  had  hitherto  regu- 
lated our  intercourse.  I  was,  however,  de- 
termined not  to  be  prevented  from  commu- 
nicating with  the  right  honourable  gentle- 
man in  a  fair  and  friendly  manner,  and, 
therefore,  I  wrote  to  him  on  the  llth  of 
April,  this  letter — 

'  London,  April  10th. 
'  My  dear  Mr.  Canning — I  have  received 
your  letter  of  this  evening  informing  me 
that  the  king  had  desired  you  to  lay  before 
his  majesty  a  plan  of  arrangements  for  the 
reconstruction  of  the  administration ;  and 
that  in  executing  these  commands,  it  was 
your  wish  to  adhere  to  the  principles  on 
which  lord  Liverpool's  government  had  so 
long  acted  together.  I  anxiously  desire  to 
be  able  to  serve  his  majesty,  as  I  have  done 
hitherto,  in  his  cabinet,  and  with  the  same 
colleagues.  But,  before  I  give  an  answer  to 
your  obliging  proposition,  I  should  wish  to 
know  who  the  person  is  whom  you  intend 
to  propose  to  his  majesty  as  the  head  of  the 
government.  Ever,  my  dear  Mr.  Canning, 
your's  most  sincerely. — WELLINGTON.' 

"  In  answer  to  this  letter  I  received  one 

from  Mr.  Canning,  which  ran  as  follows : — 

'  Foreign  Office,  April  llth. 

'  My  dear  duke  of  Wellington — I  believed 
it  to  be  so  generally  understood  that  the 
king  usually  entrusts  the  formation  of  an 
administration  to  the  individual  whom  it  is 
his  majesty's  gracious  intention  to  place  at 
the  head  of  it,  that  it  did  not  occur  to  me 
when  I  communicated  to  your  grace  yester- 
day the  commands  which  I  had  just  received 
from  his  majesty,  to  add,  that,  in  the  pre- 
sent instance,  his  majesty  does  not  intend 
to  depart  from  the  usual  course  of  proceed- 
ing on  such  occasions.  I  am  sorry  to  have 
delayed  some  hours  by  this  answer  to  your 
grace's  letter;  but  from  the  nature  of  the 
subject,  I  did  not  like  to  forward  it  without 
having  previously  submitted  it  (together  with 
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your  grace's  letter),  to  his  majesty.  Ever, 
my  dear  duke  of  Wellington,  your  grace's 
sincere  and  faithful  servant — GEORGE  CAN- 


NING. 


"  This  letter  certainly  does  not  express  a 
very  earnest  wish  that  I  should  continue  in 
his  majesty's  government,  and  I,  on  the 
same  day,  wrote  a  letter  to  Mr.  Canning, 
in  which  I  stated  that  I  had  previously  un- 
derstood that  an  arrangement  of  a  different 
nature  was  contemplated. 

'London,  April  llth. 
'  My  dear  Mr.  Canning — I  hava  received 
your  letter  of  this  day,  and  I  did  not  under- 
stand the  one  of  yesterday  evening,  as  you 
have  now  explained  it  to  me.  I  understood 
from  yourself  that  you  had  had  in  contem- 
plation another  arrangement,  and  I  do  not 
believe  that  the  practice  to  which  you  refer 
has  been  so  invariable  as  to  enable  me  to 
affix  a  meaning  to  your  letter  which  your 
words  did  not,  in  my  opinion,  convey.  I 
trust  you  will  have  experienced  no  incon- 
venience from  the  delay  of  the  answer, 
which,  I  assure  you,  has  been  occasioned 
by  the  desire  to  discover  a  mode  by  which 
I  could  continue  united  with  my  recent 
colleagues.  I  sincerely  wish  that  I  could 
bring  my  mind  to  the  conviction  that,  with 
the  best  intentions  on  your  part,  your  gov- 
ernment could  be  conducted  practically  on 
the  principles  of  lord  Liverpool;  that  it 
would  be  generally  so  considered ;  or  that 
it  would  be  adequate  to  meet  our  difficul- 
ties in  a  manner  satisfactory  to  the  king, 
and  conducive  to  the  general  interests  of 
the  country.  As,  however,  I  am  convinced 
that  these  principles  must  be  abandoned 
eventually — that  all  our  measures  would  be 
viewed  with  suspicion  by  the  usual  sup- 
porters of  the  government — that  I  could  do 
no  good  in  the  cabinet — and  that  I  should 
at  last  be  obliged  to  separate  myself  from 
it  at  a  moment  at  which  such  separation 
would  be  more  inconvenient  to  the  king's 
service  than  it  can  be  at  present,  I  beg  you 
to  request  his  majesty  to  excuse  me  from 
belonging  to  his  councils.  Ever,  my  dear 
Mr.  Canning,  your's  most  sincerely — WEL- 
LINGTON.' 


"  Having  then,  my  lords,  concluded  that 
there  was  little  probability  of  the  new  ad- 
ministration being  conducted  practically  on 
the  principle  of  lord  Liverpool's,  or  to  the 
satisfaction  of  the  country  in  general;  and 
feeling  that  I  could  do  no  good,  and  that  I 
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should  be  at  last  obliged  to  separate  myself 
from  the  administration,  I  thought  it  better 
at  once  to  send  in  my  resignation  ;  and  be- 
fore I  proceed  to  speak  about  the  command 
of  the  army,  I  shall  say  a  few  words  with 
respect  to  the  charges  which  have  been 
brought  against  me,  of  having  abandoned 
his  majesty's  government.  I  consider  the 
prerogative  of  naming  those  ministers  on 
whom  the  king  can  rely  for  advice,  and 
for  conducting  the  pplicy  of  the  country, 
one  of  the  most  important  with  which  he 
is  entrusted  by  the  constitution,  and  while 
under  this  conviction,  I  beg  the  house  to 
judge  of  my  conduct.  I  will  suppose  that 
a  minister  might  unfortunately  happen  to 
differ  from  his  majesty  on  some  important 
subject,  and  it  must  then  be  evident  that 
that  minister  cannot  give  the  same  cordial 
assistance  as  if  holding  the  same  opinion 
with  his  sovereign.  Let  us  now,  my  lords, 
apply  this  principle  to  the  case  before  us. 
I  feel  that  I  differ  from  his  majesty's  prime 
minister  on  a  question  most  vitally  impor- 
tant, and  I  feel  that  I  could  not,  when 
called  upon,  give  that  proper  and  cordial 
support  which  a  prime  minister  is  entitled 
to  ask  and  expect.  Then,  my  lords,  with 
what  face  could  I  give  my  support  to  a 
government  founded  upon  principles  diame- 
trically opposite  to  my  own?  It  cannot  be 
an  answer  to  say,  that  the  present  adminis- 
tration was  to  be  founded  on  the  same  prin- 
ciples with  that  of  lord  Liverpool.  The  ad- 
ministrations are  materially  different.  Those 
who  formed  part  of  lord  Liverpool's  cabinet 
knew  well  what  it  was  to  which  they  pledged 
themselves  :  for  they  knew  that  his  lordship 
was  conscientiously  opposed  to  all  changes 
in  the  existing  form  of  government.  But 
those  who  coalesced  with  the  right  honour- 
able gentleman  had  no  idea  how  far  their 
coalition  was  to  carry  them ;  for  the  right 
honourable  gentleman  is  the  most  able,  and 
active,  and  zealous  partisan  of  those  changes 
with  which  the  country  is  at  present  threa- 
tened. The  principles  of  the  noble  earl 
were  principles  by  which  any  man  might 
safely  abide :  the  principles  of  the  right 
honourable  gentleman  fluctuate  every  day, 
and  depend  upon  transitory  reasons  of  tem- 
porary expediency.  I  am  not  surprised  that 
the  right  honourable  gentleman's  friends 
should  desire  that  no  petitions  should  be 
presented  on  the  subject  of  emancipation, 
and  that  they  have  come  to  a  resolution 
to  be  silent  if  they  were.  The  reason  is 
clear — they  know  that  the  government, 
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constituted  as  it  is,  cannot  stand,  if  it  entered 
into  a  discussion  on  that  subject.  It  is 
also  evident  that  the  government  cannot 
remain  neutral  upon  the  question,  and  in 
proof  of  this  I  refer  your  lordships  to  Mr. 
Canning's  speeches,  in  which  he  says,  that 
the  influence  of  the  head  of  the  government 
must  be  paramount." 

The  house  listened  with  the  most  pro- 
found attention  to  the  statement  the  duke 
now  proceeded  to  make,  in  reply  to  what 
had  been  said  of  his  desire  to  be  named 
prime  minister.  "  I  have  been  accused  of 
ingratitude  towards  his  majesty,  and  of 
aspiring  to  the  situation  of  prime  minister, 
and  that,  in  consequence  of  my  disappoint- 
ment, I  threw  up  the  command  of  the 
army.  These  charges  are  absurd.  Every 
one  who  knows  me  is  aware  that  my  being 
prime  minister  was  out  of  the  question,  arid 
no  man  ever  spoke  to  me  to  whom  I  did 
not  express  the  same  opinion.  As  to  the 
other,  is  it  likely  that  I  who  raised  myself 
to  that  high  situation  which  I  have  held, 
should  on  light  grounds  resign  my  late 
office? — I  say  raised  myself:  not  because  I 
forget  the  assistance  I  have  received  from 
the  noble  lords  at  my  side — not  that  I 
forget  the  assistance  I  derived  from  the 
gallant  officers  and  soldiers  who  fought 
under  me — not  that  I  forget,  most  of  all, 
the  gracious  favours  of  his  majesty — still, 
I  say,  I  raised  myself,  because,  whatever 
favours  may  have  been  lavished  on  me,  or 
whatever  support  I  have  received,  I  should 
not  have  been  raised  to  that  situation  if  I 
had  not  done  my  king  some  service.  Bear- 
ing in  my  mind  these  circumstances,  it  is 
little  to  be  supposed,  that  when  brought 
into  the  situation  which  I  recently  held, 
when  called  to  the  command  of  my  old 
friends  and  companions,  when  I  had  again 
an  opportunity  of  recommending  to  the 
favour  of  the  sovereign  those  friends  and 
companions,  for  the  rewards  which  they 
undoubtedly  deserved — it  was,  I  say,  little 
to  be  supposed,  that  I  should  lightly,  or  on 
insufficient  cause,  resign  an  employment  so 
congenial  to  my  habits  and  my  wishes.  I 
need  not,  I  trust,  assure  your  lordships  that 
I  am  most  sincerely  anxious  to  set  myself 
right  in  your  minds,  on  a  subject  that  so 
nearly  affects  my  feelings  and  my  character, 
at  the  same  time,  that  I  am  fully  conscious 
of  my  inability  to  address  this  house  in  the 
manner  that  I  ought  to  do,  and  with  the 
effect  that  I  earnestly  desire.  I  had  no 
wish,  no  thought,  of  being  prime  minister. 
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I  knew  myself  disqualified  for  that  office; 
and  knowing  also  my  fitness  for  the  one 
which  I  had  the  honour  to  fill,  I  must  have 
been  worse  than  mad  could  I  have  formed 
the  insane  project  cf  placing  myself  at  the 
head  of  the  government.  I  am  confident 
of  receiving  for  my  actions  a  fair  and  im- 
partial interpretation ;  and  T  the  more  rea- 
dily indulge  this  hope  when  I  recollect  that 
not  one  of  my  colleagues  with  whom  I  com- 
municated— not  one  man  to  whom  I  spoke 
on  the  subject — entertained  the  slightest 
doubt  as  to  the  course  that  I  ought  to 
pursue;  they  felt  to  a  man  that  I  was 
placed  under  the  necessity  of  tendering  my 
resignation." 

His  grace  continued,  "  we  have  been  ac- 
cused of  forming  a  conspiracy  for  the  pur- 
pose of  embarrassing  the    councils  of  the 
crown.     My  noble  friend,  the  chancellor  of 
the  duchy  of  Lancaster,  (lord  Bexley),  was 
amongst  the  number  of  those  who,  at  the 
same  time  with  myself,  sent  in  our  resig- 
nations— though  he  has  since  been  induced 
to   return  to   the  service   of    his   majesty. 
That  noble  lord,  if  there  were  a  conspiracy, 
is  as  open  to  the  accusation  as  I  am — nor 
could  grounds  for  such  a  charge  have  existed 
without  his  privity.     Now,  I  call  upon  that 
noble  lord  to  come  forth,  and  state,  whether 
or  not  there  were  any  such  proceedings  on 
our  part,   or  any  intention  of   the   nature 
implied  with  reference  to  the  formation  of 
a  new  government.     My  lords,  I  have  no 
fear   of   contradiction  on  that  point   from 
him.     It  has  been  asserted  elsewhere,  but, 
whatever  quarter  it  comes  from,  I   hesitate 
not  to  pronounce  it  a  foul  falsehood.     [His 
grace  then  read    the  letter  which   he  had 
addressed  to  his  majesty  tendering  his  re- 
signation.      It  expressed   his  grace's  most 
grateful    acknowledgment    of    the    favour 
which  his  majesty  had  bestowed  upon  him 
in  advancing  him  to  the  command  of  the 
army,  and  his  pain  and  grief  in  feeling  him- 
self obliged  to  seek  his  majesty's  permission 
to  return  that  commission  into  his  majesty's 
hands.]     When  I  retired,  I  did  so  under  the 
full  persuasion  that  it  would  be  impossible 
for  me  to  remain  in  office  consistently  with 
a  sense  of  public  duty — in  fact,  that,  filling 
the  office  of  commander-in-chief,  I  must  be 
in  constant  communication  with  the  minis- 
ters of  the  crown,  and  even  with  his  majesty 
himself — that  no  change  could  be  made  in 
the  constitution  of  the  army,  in  the  nature 
or  objects  of  its  service,  without  that  mu- 
tual understanding  and  cordial  co-operation, 
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which,  in  circumstances  such  as  my  relation 
to  the  present  government  would  necessarily 
place  me,  it  would  be  visionary  to  hope  for. 
The  house  knows  that  the  supreme  direction 
of  the  army  is  necessarily  vested  in  the  cabi- 
net; that  the  army  at  present  in  Portugal 
could  be  continued  there,  or  withdrawn,  at 
the  pleasure  of  his  majesty's  advisers — that 
in  England,  in  Ireland,  and  in  every  other 
place  where   our  troops   are  stationed,   no 
order  could  be  issued  in  reference  to  them 
contrary  to  the  opinions  and  views  of  the 
responsible  advisers  of  the  crown.     Could  I, 
then,  in  such  an  administration  as  it  was 
proposed   to   form,    continue    so   to  act    as 
would  become  a  public  functionary  ?    Could 
I,  in  common  with  such  colleagues,  follow 
in  the  footsteps  of  that  illustrious  and  la- 
mented predecessor,  whose  example  it  was 
my  pride   to  follow ;    and,   satisfied   am   I 
now,  that  if  that  royal  personage  had  sur- 
vived to  hold  the  situation  of  commander- 
in-chief,  up  to  the  time  at  which  I  retired 
from  it,   he  would  have  done  precisely  as 
I    did.      Again,   I   would   repeat  my    con- 
viction— and    one    very  consolatory  to  my 
feelings  it   is,   that,   in  offering  my  resig- 
nation   of    the    two   offices   in  question,    I 
had   acted  in  full  conformity  with   what  I 
think  myself  justified   in  assuming    would 
have  been  the  conduct  of  that  illustrious 
personage,    if    placed    in    similar    circum- 
stances.    My  lords,  when  I  did  submit  to 
his   majesty   my  resignation    of  those  two 
offices,  I  did  so  in  consequence  of  the  com- 
munication which  I  had  with  the  right  ho- 
nourable gentleman  himself,  and  I  wish  the  j 
letter  which  I  wrote  to  him  on  that  occa-  j 
sion,  to  be  fairly  examined,  and  this  I  do  in 
the   fullest   confidence,  that  no  ground  of 
offence  can  be  derived  from  it,  for  the  ob- 
ject of  it  was  nothing  more  than  to  learn 
who  were  to  constitute  his  majesty's  govern- 
ment,  and  who  was    to   be    placed  at    its 
head.   Here  I  may  take  occasion  to  observe, 
that  I  had  a  conversation  with  the  right 
honourable  gentleman,  in  which  he  stated, 
that  one  of  the  plans  submitted  to  his  ma- 
jesty's consideration  was,  to  call  the  then 
chancellor  of  the  exchequer  to  this  house, 
conferring  upon  him  the  office  of  first  lord 
of  the  treasury,  and  this  he  stated  as  one 
of  the  modes  of  keeping  men  together ;  but 
I  had  no  difficulty  in  expressing  my  entire 
persuasion,  that  no  scheme  could  be  devised 
less  calculated  to  produce  the   effect  con- 
templated, namely,  that  of  keeping  a  govern- 
ment together.     Coupling  this  communica- 
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tion  with  the  letter  I  received  directly  from 
the  right  honourable  gentleman  himself, 
was  I  not  justified  in  inferring,  that  he,  at 
the  time  he  addressed  to  me  the  letter  in 
question,  was  not  at  the  head  of  his  majes- 
ty's government.  At  one  time  a  negotia- 
tion, the  recollection  of  which  must  be  in 
the  minds  of  many  noble  lords,  took  place, 
and  in  which  a  noble  relative  of  mine,  now 
lord  lieutenant  of  Ireland,  took  an  active 
part.  On  that  occasion,  my  noble  relative 
waited  on  a  noble  earl,  and  a  noble  baron, 
for  the  purpose  of  stating  that  he  had  been 
commissioned  by  his  royal  highness  the 
prince  regent,  to  communicate  with  them 
and  other  eminent  individuals,  in  order  to 
form  an  effective  and  united  administration. 
Now,  those  noble  lords  never  once  took  it 
for  granted  that  my  noble  relative  was  to  be 
placed  at  the  head  of  that  government. 
They  negotiated  with  him  as  one  fully 
authorised  to  form  a  cabinet,  without  its 
ever  appearing  to  enter  their  minds,  that  the 
fact  of  his  being  authorised  to  negotiate, 
made  him,  necessarily,  and  as  a  matter  of 
course,  a  person  to  be  looked  upon  as  the 
head  of  the  intended  administration.  If 
the  noble  lords  of  whom  I  have  spoken, 
contemplated  the  powers  with  which  my 
noble  relative  was  invested  in  the  light  in 
which  they  certainly  appear  to  have  con- 
templated them,  was  I  not  justified  in  simi- 
larly viewing  the  situation  of  the  right  ho- 
nourable gentleman?  The  marquis  of  Has- 
tings was  subsequently  employed  upon  a 
negotiation  of  the  same  nature,  and  was 
certainly  quite  as  unlikely  to  be  placed  at 
the  head  of  the  new  ministry  as  my  noble 
relative.  He  was,  in  fact,  at  the  time,  igno- 
rant of  the  proposed  head  of  the  administra- 
tion, yet  he  was  freely  negotiated  with ;  nor 
was  he,  for  a  moment,  regarded  by  the  par- 
ties to  whom  he  addressed  himself  in  the 
light  of  the  intended  head.  I  have  thus, 
my  lords,  shown,  from  the  two  cases  to  which 
I  have  referred,  that  none  of  the  parties 
took  it  for  granted  that  the  negotiator  was 
to  be  the  premier.  Now,  I  will  show,  from 
the  conduct  of  the  right  honourable  gentle- 
man himself,  that  he  was,  in  a  similar  case, 
governed  by  the  same  principles.  When, 
upon  the  death  of  Mr.  Percival,  lord  Liver- 
pool waited  on  the  right  honourable  gentle- 
man, to  propose  to  him  to  become  a  member 
of  the  administration  then  about  to  be 
formed,  what,  I  will  ask,  was  the  very  first 
question  put  to  the  noble  lord?  The  first 
question  was,  '  Who  is  to  be  first  lord  of  the 


treasury  ?'  The  whole  of  this  your  lordships 
are,  doubtless,  aware,  is  recorded  in  a  writ- 
ten memorandum  still  in  existence.  Now, 
my  lords,  if  the  right  honourable  gentleman 
was  justified  in  putting  such  a  question  in 
1812,  might  I  not,  without  any  great  breach 
of  propriety,  take  the  liberty  of  asking  a 
similar  question  in  1827?  Your  lordships 
will  observe  that,  throughout  my  recent 
communications  with  that  right  honourable 
gentleman,  I  have,  in  no  respect,  departed 
from  the  example  set  me  by  himself.  I  be- 
lieve that  right  honourable  gentleman  to  be 
as  entirely  incapable  of  any  unbecoming  act, 
as  any  individual  in  existence;  but  I  con- 
fess, the  circumstances  under  which  the 
reply  to  my  communication  was  made,  ap- 
pear less  satisfactory  than  I  thought  myself 
entitled  to  hope  for.  I  put  the  simple  ques- 
tion, '  Who  is  to  be  at  the  head  of  his  ma- 
jesty's government?'  Doing  this,  I  meant 
to  give  no  offence,  and  conceived  that  it 
might  have  been  promptly  answered,  yes,  or 
no.  It  had  been  stated  that  on  the  10th, 
the  day  on  which  I  put  this  question,  the 
right  honourable  gentleman  was  actually 
appointed  to  the  office  of  first  lord  of  the 
treasury ;  and,  therefore,  fully  authorised  to 
give  that  answer  to  my  inquiry,  which  was 
ultimately  given.  Instead  of  that,  however, 
he  thought  it  necessary  to  communicate 
with  his  majesty  on  the  subject.  Then,  am 
I  not  justified  in  supposing,  that  he  was  then 
not  in  that  office ;  and,  if  not  there,  surely 
I  was  entitled  to  information  as  to  the  indi- 
vidual that  was  to  fill  it.  From  all  the  cir- 
cumstances to  which  I  have  called  your 
lordships'  attention,  I  feel  no  hesitation  in 
affirming,  that,  even  on  the  llth,  that  ho- 
nourable gentleman  had  not  received  his 
appointment.  I  do  not  mean  to  deny  that 
he  was  not  fully  authorized  to  send  me  the 
letter,  which  I  had  the  honour  of  receiving 
from  him;  but  really,  it  is  too  hard  that  I 
should  now  be  told  that  my  conduct  on  this 
occasion  was  peevish,  ill-tempered,  hasty, 
and  so  on.  I  simply  confined  myself  to 
putting  a  single  question,  and  when  the  re- 
ply arrived,  I  thought  myself  called  on,  for 
the  reasons  already  stated,  to  tender  my 
resignation;  in  doing  which,  I  must  take 
credit  for  being  as  little  influenced  by  per- 
sonal considerations  as  any  man.  During 
seven  or  eight  years  that  I  have  sat  in  the 
cabinet,  I  have  had  the  best  reason  for  be- 
lieving that  I  enjoyed  the  good  will  of  all 
my  colleagues ;  nay,  even  the  good  will  of 
the  right  honourable  gentleman  himself; 
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and  I  fearlessly  appeal  to  the  noble  lord 
opposite,  in  support  of  this  assertion.  I 
have  been  remonstrated  with  upon  my  re- 
signation— those  have  been  found  who  have 
said  to  me,  "  You  did  wrong,  you  should  not 
have  resigned ;  the  letter  addressed  to  you 
was  not  intended  to  produce  your  resigna- 
tion." But,  can  your  lordships,  after  a  re- 
view of  the  circumstances  to  which  I  have 
adverted,  concur  in  such  a  view  of  the  case  ? 
It  has  been  supposed,  that  I,  and  my  col- 
leagues, had  entered  into  a  conspiracy  to 


impede  the  formation  of  a  new  government. 
But  I  entertain  the  fullest  confidence,  that 
this,  the  earliest,  opportunity  which  I  could 
command,  of  stating  the  truth  to  your  lord- 
ships, and  the  public,  I  certainly  enter- 
tain the  hope  that  it  will  have  the  effect, 
totally  and  for  ever,  of  removing  this  impu- 
tation. The  facts  have  been  faithfully  stated 
to  your  lordships,  and  you  will  deduce  from 
them  such  conclusions  as  you  think  they 
justify,  but  I  take  leave  to  say,  that  I  enter- 
tain no  apprehension  for  the  result. 


CHAPTER  V. 

MR.  CANNING  IS  SUPPORTED  BY  HIS  FORMER  OPPONENTS  ;  COEEESPONDENCE  BETWEEN  THE  DUKE  AND  ME. 
HUSKISSON  ;  MINISTERS  ARE  DEFEATED  ON  THE  CORN  BILL  ;  NEW  CORRESPONDENCE  ;  TUB  DUKE  AGAIN 
TRIUMPHS  OVER  MINISTERS  ;  THE  CORN  WAREHOUSING  BILL  IS  INTRODUCED. 


THE  object  of  Mr.  Canning's  ambition 
was  gained.  He  found  himself  prime  min- 
ister of  England,  and  was  promised,  from 
the  leaning  he  had  recently  shown  in  some 
instances,  to  measures  favoured  by  the 
"Whigs,  the  cordial  support  of  Mr.  Brougham, 
sir  Francis  Burdett,  and  many  who  had 
formerly  been  among  the  most  active  of  his 
political  adversaries.  On  the  other  hand 
he  had  to  meet  the  hostility  of  those  who 
had  long  ranked  as  his  most  intimate  friends. 
The  duke  of  Wellington  now  became  a  pro- 
minent member  of  the  new  opposition.  A 
new  corn  bill  had  been  prepared  by  the  late 
cabinet.  It  provided  for  the  admission  of 
foreign  grain  at  all  times,  on  payment  of  a 
duty  proportionate  to  the  average  market- 
price.  This  bill  had  been  sent  to  the  lords 
from  the  house  of  commons  before  the  Easter 
recess,  and,  consequently,  before  the  forma- 
tion of  the  new  government.  It  had  been 
favoured  by  the  earl  of  Liverpool,  but  in  the 
present  state  of  parties,  the  duke  thought  it 
right,  on  the  second  reading  being  moved, 
to  propose  an  amendment,  which  went  to 
prohibit  the  removal  of  foreign  corn  in  bond, 
whilst  the  price  of  wheat  should  be  under 
sixty-six  shillings  the  quarter.  Such  a  provi- 
sion, it  is  obvious,  changed  the  whole  charac- 
ter of  the  measure.  Before  bringing  it  forward 
in  the  house,  his  grace  sent  his  clause  to 
Mr.  Huskisson,  with  the  following  letter : — 
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"  London,  May  24th,  1827. 

"  My  dear  Huskisson — I  beg  you  to  look 
at  the  enclosed  clause,  and  let  me  know 
whether  you  have  any  objection  to  its  being 
inserted  in  the  corn  bill,  after  the  clause 
permitting  the  entry.  In  my  opinion,  it 
will  tend  to  diminish  the  apprehensions  en- 
tertained that  the  system  of  warehousing 
may  be  for  the  purpose  of  facilitating  and 
ensuring  the  results  of  frauds  in  the  ave- 
rages ;  and  will  tend  to  induce  some  to  vote 
for  the  bill  who  would  otherwise  vote  against 
it.  Let  me  have  your  answer  as  soon  as 
you  can.  Ever  yours  most  sincerely, — 

"  WELLINGTON." 
(Enclosure.) 

"  Provided  always,  that  no  corn  shall  be 
entered  for  home  consumption  from  any 
warehouse  in  any  port  or  place  in  this  king- 
dom, previous  to  the  entry  for  home  con- 
sumption, or  to  the  exportation  of  every 
other  portion  or  portions  of  corn  previ- 
ously lodged  in  warehouse,  or  such  port  or 
place,  without  the  consent,  in  writing,  under 
the  hand  and  seal  of  the  proprietor  of  such 
last-mentioned  corn,  so  long  as  the  average 
price  of  corn  within  this  kingdom,  as  set- 
tled by  virtue  of  this  act,  shall  be  less  than 
seventy  shillings  a  quarter." 


The  amendment  was  one  which  Mr.  Hus- 
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kisson   could   not    approve.     He    returned 
this  answer : — 

"  Somerset-place,  May  24th,  1827. 
"  My  dear  Duke — I  should  certainly  be 
disposed  to  acquiesce  in  any  reasonable  con- 
cession which  would  conciliate  some  of  those 
who  object  to  the  corn  bill  in  the  house  of 
lords,  without  risking  the  loss  of  the  mea- 
sure when  sent  back  to  our  house.  I  can- 
not take  upon  myself  to  say,  whether  the 
proviso,  which  I  return,  would  be  open  to 
this  objection.  On  other  grounds,  I  am 
afraid  you  would  find  great  practical  diffi- 
culties in  the  execution  of  the  proposed 
measure.  It  would  give,  as  I  understand  it, 
the  power  to  any  one  proprietor  of  foreign 
corn,  in  any  port,  to  lay  a  veto  upon  the 
sale  of  all  corn  warehoused  subsequent  to 
his  in  that  port,  until  the  price  reached 
seventy  shillings.  This  would  put  it  in  the 
power  of  one  individual,  by  reserving  a 
quantity,  however  small,  of  old  corn,  to  stop 
any  sale  below  seventy  shillings,  as  effec- 
tually as  it  could  be  stopped  by  a  positive 
prohibition  under  that  price.  Supposing 
this  objection  removed,  how,  at  any  of  the 
great  ports,  can  you  hope  to  get  the  consent, 
in  writing,  of  every  proprietor  ?  I  have  no 
doubt  that  the  corn  now  warehoused  in 
London  is  the  property  of  at  least  five  hun- 
dred firms  or  individuals,  some  living  in 
London,  some  in  different  parts  of  England, 
some  abroad.  This  corn,  whilst  in  bond,  is 
every  day  changing  hands.  How  can  it  be 
satisfactorily  certified  to  the  custom-house, 
that  all  the  consents  have  been  obtained? 
Or  how  is  any  party  to  set  about  procuring 
them  all,  or  to  know  when  he  has  accom- 
plished it?  There  are  other  difficulties  of 
detail  which  occur  to  me.  For  instance,  a 
party  who  cannot  fulfil  the  conditions  in 
the  port  of  London,  may  not  find  any  diffi- 
culty in  doing  so  at  Rochester,  because  of 
corn  previously  bonded  at  the  latter  port 
there  is  none.  In  that  case,  the  London 
owner  may  either  remove  his  corn  to  Ro- 
chester, or  import  fresh  corn  from  the  con- 
tinent into  that  port ;  and  the  law  would  be 
different  in  different  ports,  though  possibly 
very  near  to  one  another.  Had  your  pro- 
posal been,  that  no  corn  bonded  after  the 
passing  of  the  present  bill  should  be  allowed 
to  be  entered  for  home  consumption,  till  the 
average  had  reached  sixty-six  shillings,  and 
that  thenceforward  all  corn  so  bonded,  or 
thereafter  imported,  should  come  under  the 
regulations  of  the  bill,  individually  I  should 
not  object  to  such  a  -proviso.  It  would  en- 


sure that  no  quantity  beyond  that  now  in  bond 
should  be  thrown  upon  the  market,  unless, 
in  spite  of  that  quantity,  the  price  reached 
a  level  which  might  fairly  be  taken  as  an  in- 
dication of  our  being  in  want  of  a  further 
supply  from  abroad.  But  I  am  afraid  that 
even  this  amendment  would  prove  fatal  to 
the  bill  in  our  house.  I  remain,  &c. 

—       "  W.  HUSKISSON." 

On  the  1st  of  June,  the  new  administra- 
tion being  complete,  viscount  Goderich 
moved  the  second  reading  of  the  corn  bill, 
which  had  been  prepared  before  the  break- 
up of  the  late  cabinet.  Several  amendments 
were  moved,  which  were  successfully  re- 
sisted by  ministers;  but  the  one  moved  by 
the  duke  of  Wellington,  met  with  a  dif- 
ferent fate.  He  supported  the  bill,  on  the 
ground  that  it  would  put  an  end  to  the 
warehousing  system ;  and  also,  because  he 
thought  it  would  prevent  the  frauds  which 
had  been  practised  by  the  system  of  ave- 
rages. He  never  saw  the  bill  until  it  was 
printed,  and  therefore  was  not  a  party  to 
the  bill  itself;  but  he  supported  it,  being, 
in  his  opinion,  a  measure  which  would  tend 
to  the  general  benefit  and  welfare  of  man- 
kind. His  clause  was  then  moved,  which 
provided  that  foreign  corn  which  had  been 
bonded,  should  not  be  suffered  to  be  taken 
out  of  bond  until  the  price  was  above  sixty- 
six  shillings.  In  the  course  of  his  speech, 
the  duke  read  a  letter  from  Mr.  Huskisson, 
which  immediately  afterwards  became  the 
subject  of  a  new  correspondence,  and  per- 
haps laid  the  foundation  of  differences  be- 
tween them  at  a  later  period.  The  amend- 
ment was  carried  by  seventy-eight  to 
seventy-four.  This  result  caused  Mr.  Hus- 
kisson to  write  to  his  grace  as  follows : — 
"  Somerset-place,  June  2nd,  10  A.M. 

"  My  dear  Duke — I  have  this  moment 
heard  with  great  surprise,  that,  in  moving 
an  amendment  last  night  on  the  corn  bill, 
you  urged  that  amendment  as  having  been 
consented  to  by  me,  and  that  to  prove  my 
consent  you  read  a  private  letter  which  I 
had  written  to  you,  in  answer  to  one  which 
I  had  the  honour  to  receive  from  you  on  the 
24th  ult.  As  I  did  not  even  keep  a  copy  of 
that  letter,  and  as  your  grace  has  felt  your- 
self at  liberty,  without  any  subsequent  com- 
munication of  any  sort  with  me,  to  make 
this  public  use  of  it,  I  feel  it  necessary  to  re- 
quest from  you,  a  copy  of  that  letter,  as, 
without  it,  I  cannot  enter  upon  that  expla- 
nation of  my  own  conduct,  which  the  use 
that  has  been  made  of  my  letter  renders 
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necessary.  As  I  have  only  yet  received  a 
very  imperfect  report,  (not  from  any  peer)  of 
what  passed  last  night  on  your  moving  the 
amendment,  this  is  not  the  occasion  to 
make  any  further  observations  upon  the  sub- 
ject. I  must,  however,  be  allowed  to  say, 
that,  be  the  amendment  what  it  may,  it  had 
not  my  consent ;  and  that  if  my  consent 
(as  is,  perhaps,  erroneously  reported  to  me) 
was  urged  in  any  way  as  a  ground  for 
pressing  its  adoption,  I  must  protest  against 
the  authority  of  my  name  having  been  used 
for  that  purpose.  Though  I  cannot  recol- 
lect the  wording  of  my  private  letter,  I  well 
know  the  feelings  with  which  I  wrote  it.  I 
considered  it  as  strictly  private,  addressed  to 
a  colleague  with  whom  I  had  sat  in  cabinet 
upon  lord  Liverpool's  corn  bill,  who  had 
concurred  in  that  measure,  and  who  was, 
therefore,  considered  by  me  as  anxious  for 
its  success :  and  my  recollection  greatly  de- 
ceives me  if  I  did  not  convey  to  your  grace 
that  any  amendment,  such  as  I  now  under- 
stand to  have  been  carried  on  your  proposal, 
would  be  fatal  to  that  measure, 

"  I  remain,  &c. — W.  HUSKISSON." 

The  duke  replied — 

"  London,  June  2nd,  1827. 

"  My  dear  Huskisson — According  to  your 
desire,  I  send  you  a  copy  of  your  note  of 
the  24th  of  May,  in  answer  to  mine  of  that 
date,  in  which  I  proposed  for  your  conside- 
ration a  clause  to  be  proposed  to  be  added 
to  the  corn  bill,  having  for  its  object  to 
prevent  the  use  of  the  warehouse  system  to 
promote  frauds  in  the  proposed  modes  of 
taking  the  averages.  My  object  in  consult- 
ing you  was  to  obtain  your  opinion  and 
sanction  for  what  I  proposed  to  do;  and 
having  obtained,  instead  of  your  sanction 
to  what  I  proposed,  your  suggestion  of  an- 
other measure,  I  adopted  it.  I  showed  your 
note,  and  the  clause  which  I  had  drawn  in 
conformity  with  your  suggestion,  to  lord 
Goderich,  who,  I  erroneously  conceived,  con- 
sented to  what  I  intended  to  propose ;  and 
I  stated  the  contents,  only,  when  he  stated 
his  dissent  from  my  proposition,  which  was, 
in  fact,  your  own.  In  respect  to  the  bill 
being  thrown  out  in  consequence  of  this  or 
any  other  alteration,  that  is  a  matter  that 
depends  entirely  upon  the  government. 
Ever  yours,  most  faithfully. — WELLINGTON." 

The    same    day   produced   the   following 
answer   and    criticism   on   the   amendment 
which  the  duke  had  carried : — 
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"  Somerset-place,  June  2nd,  1827, 11  P.  M. 

"  My  dear  Duke — Your  letter,  which  I 
received  this  evening,  makes  me  regret  ex* 
tremely  that  you  did  not  afford  me  an  op- 
portunity of  pointing  out  to  you,  before  the 
discussion  of  last  night,  the  wide  difference 
between  what  is  stated  in  my  letter  of  the 
24th  ult.,  as  that  to  which,  individually,  I 
should  have  had  no  objection,  and  your 
amendment  which,  from  mistake,  you  repre- 
sent as  being  my  own  proposition.  The 
proposition  in  my  letter  of  the  24th  ult.,  to 
which  I  stated  that  I  should  have  no  objec- 
tion, was,  in  substance,  this — to  suspend  the 
regulations  of  the  present  bill  in  respect  to 
any  foreign  wheat  that  should  be  bonded 
after  the  passing  of  the  bill,  until  the  ave- 
rage price  had  reached  sixty-six  shillings, 
and  to  provide,  that  thenceforward  (i.  e.  after 
the  price  should  have  once  reached  sixty-six 
shillings)  the  provisions  of  the  bill  should 
take  effect  in  respect  to  all  such  foreign 
wheat ;  or,  in  the  words  of  my  letter,  that 
'  it  (such  foreign  wheat)  should  then  come 
under  the  regulations  of  the  bill.'  The 
effect  of  your  amendment  is,  that  at  no  time 
shall  the  regulations  of  the  bill  come  into 
operation,  in  respect  to  any  foreign  wheat 
bonded  after  the  passing  of  the  bill,  when- 
ever the  price  shall  be  below  sixty-six  shil- 
lings. My  proposition  obviously  contem- 
plates a  measure,  the  extent  and  limits  of 
which  are  as  follows : — That  the  wheat  now 
in  bond,  (upwards  of  five  hundred  thousand 
quarters)  should  be  the  only  foreign  wheat 
entitled  to  come  into  the  market  of  this 
country,  till  the  price  should  have  reached 
sixty-six  shillings;  that  this  price  once  at- 
tained, the  preference  should  cease;  and 
that  all  other  foreign  wheat  should  thence.- 
forward  be  equally  entitled  to  come  in 
'  under  the  regulations  of  the  bill/  which 
regulations  enact,  that  it  may  be  taken  out 
of  warehouse  at  all  times,  upon  payment  of 
the  duties  specified  in  the  schedule.  Your 
amendment  is  not  a  proviso  pro  hac  vice, 
qualifying  for  a  special  purpose,  and,  ac- 
cording to  all  probability,  for  a  very  limited 
time,  the  general  regulations  of  the  bill; 
but  it  is  a  permanent  enactment,  directly 
contravening  those  regulations.  Having 
thus,  I  trust,  made  clear  the  difference  be- 
tween your  amendment  and  the  proposition 
contained  in  my  letter  of  the  24th,  it  is  only 
further  necessary  for  me  to  state  the  reason 
which  induced  me  to  intimate  to  you,  at  the 
close  of  that  letter,  my  apprehension  that 
the  giving  effect  to  such  a  proposition  would 
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be  fatal  to  the  bill.  I  conceived  that  you 
would  think  it  better  not  to  risk  the  fate  of 
this  important  measure,  by  proposing  any 
amendment,  however  much  it  might  be 
agreeable  to  some  parties,  if  you  were  aware 
that  the  necessary  effect  of  its  being  adopted 
would  be  to  put  an  end  to  the  measure 
altogether.  The  amendment  which  you  have 
carried  cannot,  I  am  persuaded,  be  acceded 
to  by  the  house  of  commons.  This  is  not  a 
matter  that  depends  upon  the  government; 
and  you  must  allow  me  to  add,  that,  were  a 
new  bill  to  be  brought  in,  embracing  that 
amendment,  it  would  be  no  longer,  even  in 
principle,  the  measure  agreed  to  in  lord 
Liverpool's  cabinet,  but  one  of  a  very  dif- 
ferent character. — W.  HUSKISSON." 


On  the  12th,  when  the  bill  was  reported, 
lord  Goderich  made  a  formal  stand  against 
the  duke's  amendment,  which,  his  lordship 
said,  he  was  sure  was  not  calculated  to  lead 
to  the  result  which  its  framer  intended,  but, 
on  the  contrary,  would  have  an  opposite 
tendency.  He  called  upon  their  lordships 
to  reject  it. 

The  duke  of  Wellington  then  rose  and  said 
— as  he  was  the  person  who  had  proposed  this 
clause  to  their  lordships,  he  would  trouble  the 
house  with  a  few  observations  in  explanation 
of  the  circumstances  and  reasons  which  had 
induced  him  to  do  so.  He  had  nothing  to 
complain  of  in  the  sentiments  addressed  to 
their  lordships  by  his  noble  friend  who  had 
just  sat  down,  nor  should  he  enter  into  a 
verbal  criticism  on  the  letter  of  his  right 
honourable  friend,  to  justify  any  misconcep- 
tion into  which  it  might  have  led  him.  He 
was  sorry  if  he  had  misconceived  the  mean- 
ing of  the  letter  of  the  right  honourable  the 
president  of  the  board  of  trade ;  but  he  cer- 
tainly considered  himself  justified  in  what 
he  had  done.  The  noble  viscount  who  had 
just  sat  down  seemed,  however,  to  have  mis- 
understood the  object  he  proposed  by  his 
clause.  His  object  was  to  place  some  check 
upon  the  warehousing  system,  and  such  a 
check  as  would  prevent  the  frauds  in  the 
averages,  which,  as  the  law  at  present  stood, 
were  liable  to  be  committed.  By  referring 
to  the  minutes  of  the  committee  of  that 
house,  their  lordships  would  find  the  grounds 
of  his  opinion ;  and  he  had  no  doubt  that 
everybody  who  had  perused  these  minutes 
must  have  come  to  the  same  conclusion. 
The  system  appeared  to  be,  for  the  holders 
of  the  corn  in  bond,  to  buy  up  the  British 
wheat  in  the  market,  thus  raise  the  ave- 


rages, and  then  get  out  of  the  warehouse 
just  as  much  as  suited  their  purpose.  It 
was  in  the  power  of  an  individual,  under 
the  then  existing  system,  to  influence  prices, 
and  having  raised  them  to  the  amount  on 
which  he  speculated,  he  might  go  to  the 
warehouse  and  get  what  he  wanted.  It 
was  said  the  principle  of  the  present  bill 
was  the  same  in  regard  to  the  warehousing 
system  as  that  of  the  bills  of  1773  and 
1791.  He  did  not  remember  the  bill  of 
1773,  but  he  did  that  of  1791;  and  he 
wished  their  lordships  to  look  if  they  could 
be  compared  to  the  present  bill,  without  the 
amendment.  It  was  to  put  down  the  frauds 
he  had  described,  that  he  had  brought  for- 
ward his  clause.  The  object  could  be  ef- 
fected in  no  other  way ;  and  as  it  was  an 
evil  of  great  magnitude,  he  thought  it  well 
worth  the  trouble  of  putting  down.  These 
were  the  reasons  which  he  considered  him- 
self bound  to  state  for  having  proposed  the 
amendment.  His  noble  friend,  the  colonial 
secretary,  had  it  in  his  power  to  adopt  the 
principle  of  the  old  warehousing  system. 
Why,  then,  should  he  not  do  so,  and  thus 
allow  him  to  withdraw  the  clause  ?  In  the 
year  1791,  warehoused  corn  was  not  only 
liable  to  the  high,  the  low,  and  the  middle 
duty,  but,  when  bonded,  was  not  let  out  of 
the  warehouse  until  it  had  paid  a  further 
duty  of  half-a-crown  a  bushel.  It  was  only 
by  putting  a  duty  on  warehoused  corn  that  a 
glut  in  the  market  could  be  prevented.  He 
would  be  content  to  withdraw  his  amend- 
ment if  any  pledge  were  given  to  introduce 
a  bill  founded  on  the  principle  of  the  act  of 
1791. 

The  duke's  clause  and  his  conduct  in 
reference  to  this  bill,  were  somewhat  unce- 
remoniously handled  in  the  course  of  the 
debate.  On  the  last  suggestion  of  his  grace, 
lord  Holland  expressed  surprise  that  it  should 
have  been  thrown  out,  unless  he  wished  to 
quash  the  original  principle  of  the  bill, 
which  intention  he  disclaimed.  He  sarcas- 
tically added — "  The  noble  duke  and  others, 
who  so  affectionately  dandled  this  bill  in  its 
infancy,  and  so  sedulously  rocked  it  in  the 
cradle,  were  now,  in  the  excess  of  their 
fondness,  determined  to  cram  their  child 
with  caudle,  in  a  manner  that  would  bring 
it  to  a  premature  death.  How  must  the 
noble  duke,  who  fostered  this  bill  with  so 
much  paternal  solicitude  before  its  intro- 
duction into  the  house,  have  been  startled, 
after  he  proposed  the  clause,  when  he  saw 
that  clause  approved  by  a  noble  lord  who 
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had,  from  the  outset,  faced  the  bill  with  the 
most  open  and  warlike  opposition — approved 
I  by  the  noble  lord  who  opposed  the  bill,  on 
|  the  ground  that  it  contained  the  seeds  of 
j  those  principles  of  free  trade,  the  adoption 
!  of  which  that  noble  lord  denounced  as  a 
revolution  not  less  dangerous  than  that  by 
which  the  bishops  were  excluded  from  their 
lordships'  house — approved  by  that  noble 
lord,  who,  in  the  course  of  the  several  dis- 
cussions of  its  principle  that  took  place 
under  the  administration  of  lord  Liverpool — 
discussions  which  ought  to  have  terminated 
long  since  in  the  adoption  of  the  measure — 
how  must  the  noble  duke  have  been  sur- 
prised and  alarmed,  when,  recollecting  that 
he  was  one  of  those  who,  in  office,  fostered 
the  bill,  he  beheld  his  clause  approved  and 
supported  by  that  noble  lord,  the  well- 
known,  open,  and  resolute  enemy  of  the 
bill?  He  (lord  Holland)  expected,  that 
when  the  noble  duke  observed  these  indica- 
tions, he  would  this  night  have  withdrawn 
his  clause — a  clause  quite  inconsistent  with 
the  resolutions  on  which  the  bill  was 
founded." 

All  these  attacks  were  of  no  avail.  The 
duke  was  resolute  not  to  give  way;  and 
when  the  division  took  place,  he  again 
triumphed.  The  numbers  stood  thus : — 
Contents,  eighty-five ;  proxies,  forty-eight  — 
one  hundred  and  thirty-three.  Non-con- 
tents, seventy-eight;  proxies,  forty-four  = 
one  hundred  and  twenty-two.  Majority  in 
favour  of  the  duke  of  Wellington's  amend- 
ment, eleven. 

How  embarrassing  this  was  to  the  gov- 
ernment, will  be  seen  from  what  immedi- 
ately followed.  Lord  Goderich  said — "  After 
the  decision  to  which  the  house  had  come, 
it  would  be  preposterous  in  him  to  oppose 
any  of  the  amendments,  to  which  he  should^ 
therefore,  offer  no  objection."  The  other 
amendments  were  then  severally  put  and 
agreed  to  without  any  division.  Earl  Lau- 
derdale  "  wished  to  know  if,  at  the  third 
reading  of  the  bill,  the  noble  lord  would 
make  any  opposition  to  the  amendments 
that  had  been  now  carried  ? — Viscount  Go- 
derich said,  he  really  did  not  know  how  to 
reply  to  such  a  question.  He  was  sure  the 
noble  earl  would  see,  that,  considering  the 
state  in  which  the  question  now  stood,  it 
would  be  necessary  to  take  a  little  time  to 
consider. — The  earl  of  Lauderdale,  it  was 
understood,  repeated  the  question. — Vis- 
count Goderich :  I  do  not  know. — Lord 
Clifden :  My  lords,  1  am  not  in  his  majesty's 
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council,  nor  a  member  of  his  majesty's  gov- 
ernment; but  if  I  were,  I  confess  I  would 
let  the  bill  fail  altogether,  and  so  leave  to 
your  lordships  the  full  credit  and  popularity 
of  having  achieved  its  overthrow." 

The  success  of  the  duke's  amendment 
proved  fatal  to  the  bill ;  for  when  sent  back 
to  the  commons,  they  rejected  it  altogether. 
A  temporary  scheme  was  then  introduced, 
which  proposed  to  admit  every  sort  of  foreign 
grain,  meal,  or  flour  then  warehoused  in  the 
united  kingdom,  or  which  might  be  reported 
for  warehousing  before  the  1st  of  July  next 
ensuing,  into  the  home  market  for  consump- 
tion till  the  1st  of  May  in  the  following 
year.  This  measure  having  been  carried 
in  the  house  of  commons,  was  forwarded 
to  the  house  of  lords,  and,  on  the  25th  of 
June,  the  second  reading  was  moved  by 
viscount  Goderich.  In  the  course  of  the 
long  debate  to  which  it  gave  rise,  the  earl  of 
Malmesbury,  who  was  unfriendly  to  the  bill, 
said  he  could  see  no  necessity  for  a  perma- 
nent measure  on  the  subject.  This  brought 
up  the  duke  of  Wellington,  who  told  their 
lordships  that  he  could  not  agree  with  his 
noble  friend  (the  earl  of  Malmesbury)  in  the 
opinion,  that  it  would  be  right  to  throw 
upon  the  government  the  responsibility  of 
admitting  foreign  corn  for  consumption, 
and  he  fully  agreed  with  his  majesty's  gov- 
ernment, that  it  was  expedient  that  some 
measure  of  the  kind  now  proposed  should 
be  agreed  to,  after  the  disappointment  which 
had  been  experienced  relative  to  the  other 
measure  which  had  not  been  carried.  He 
was  therefore  disposed  to  give  the  present 
bill  his  support,  more  particularly  as  he  con- 
sidered it  to  be  the  same  in  principle  with 
that  measure,  and,  in  fact,  with  the  amend- 
ment proposed  by  him,  with  the  additional 
advantage  of  ascertaining,  by  experiment, 
what  would  have  been  the  effect  of  that 
measure  if  carried;  at  the  same  time  that  it 
was  limited  as  to  quantity,  so  as  to  prevent 
any  injurious  effect.  Under  all  the  circum- 
stances, therefore,  he  thought  the  present 
measure  most  advisable,  and  most  strongly 
recommended  it  to  the  house;  at  the  same 
time  that  he  could  not  help  expressing  his 
regret  that  it  was  not  accompanied  by  the 
other  measure  which  had  been  before  their 
lordships.  Upon  that  subject  he  would  say, 
that  he  never  considered  that  what  he  did 
in  any  way  militated  against  the  principle  of 
that  bill ;  and  would  always  contend,  that 
that  principle  might  be  carried  into  effect, 
even  if  the  system  of  warehousing  were  not 
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to  be  at  all  allowed.  Having  these  views, 
he  thought  that  any  modification  of  that 
system  might  be  safely  introduced,  when  it 
was  not  inconsistent  with  the  principle  of 
the  bill.  The  noble  lords  of  his  majesty's 
government,  however,  thought  that  a  system 
of  prohibition  was  inconsistent  with  that 
principle,  although  he  begged  the  house  to 
consider  what  was  the  difference,  or  whe- 
ther the  effect  of  a  duty  was  not  similar 
to  what  they  contended  against.  If  that 
were  so,  then,  in  fact,  prohibition  had  ex- 
isted during  the  whole  period  np  to  which 
corn  was  allowed  for  consumption.  It  had 
existed  in  I773-,  and  from  1791  to  1815, 
when  what  was  done  was  by  the  imposition 
of  a  duty,  and  the  same  might  be  again 
done  in  such  a  manner  as  to  afford  satisfac- 
tion to  the  country.  Under  those  circum- 
stances, then,  he  should  consider  the  noble 
lords  themselves  responsible  for  the  loss  of 
the  bill,  which,  it  had  been  said,  was  lost  by 
his  amendment.  He  had  been  accused,  not 
only  of  proposing  a  measure  which  was  in- 
consistent with  the  principle  of  the  bill,  but 
likewise  of  doing  so  from  private  and  party 
motives.  But  he  must  say,  that  if  ever 
there  was  a  man  who  had  proposed  a  mea- 
sure individually,  and  without  any  know- 
ledge whether  he  would  be  supported  in  it 
or  not,  he  was  the  person.  He  would  re- 
peat, that  he  proposed  that  measure  to  the 
house,  not  only  believing  that  it  would  have 
the  support,  but  that  it  actually  was  the 
suggestion  of  one  of  the  ministers  of  the 
crown.  He  did  not  mean  to  say  that  he 
did  not  labour,  in  that  instance,  under  a 
mistake ;  but  if  he  was  so,  he  could  assure 
their  lordships  that  he  was  so  mistaken 
with  a  great  many  others,  who  had,  both 
before  and  since  the  amendment,  read  over 
the  letters  of  the  president  of  the  board  of 
trade,  and  who  still  attached  to  them  the 
same  meaning  which  he  did  when  he  pro- 
posed the  amendment.  He  should  observe, 
too,  that  if  that  measure  were  inconsistent 
with  the  principle  of  the  bill,  that  it  was  not 
more  so  than  others  which  had  been  ad- 
mitted into  it.  He  thought  it  right  also  to 
say,  that  during  the  discussions  upon  the 
subject,  he  had  endeavoured  to  impress 
upon  the  government  the  necessity  of  taking 
it  out  of  his  hands,  and  of  carrying  it  them- 
selves ;  that  he  had  done,  not  only  by  the 
correspondence,  part  of  which  he  had  before 
read  to  their  lordships,  but  by  other  com- 
munications, not  only  with  the  president  of 
the  board  of  trade,  (which  he  would  then 
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read  in  his  own  justification),  but  with  his 
noble  friend  the  secretary  of  state,  then  pre- 
sent. His  grace  here  read  the  following  let- 
ters :  — 

"  (Copy.)  London,  June  4th,  1827. 
"  My  dear  Huskisson — As  you  say  that  I 
misunderstood  the  meaning  of  your  letter  of 
the  24th,  I  must  have  done  so.  But  I  cer- 
tainly never  entertained  a  suspicion  that  I 
had  misunderstood  you ;  and  even  now,  after 
referring  to  my  letter  of  the  24th  to  you, 
and  examining  your  letter  to  me,  I  cannot 
but  think  that  I  should  have  sought  out  for 
a  difficulty,  if  I  had  affixed  to  your  letter  the 
meaning  which  you  state  that  you  intended 
to  convey.  I  stated  to  you  an  evil,  perma- 
nent in  its  nature,  resulting  from  the  opera- 
tion of  the  warehouse  system  on  that  of  the 
proposed  corn  law;  and  I  proposed  a  per- 
manent remedy.  In  answer,  you  stated 
very  good  reasons  against  what  I  had  pro- 
posed ;  and  you  tell  me,  that,  '  had  my  pro- 
posal been,  that  no  corn  bonded  after  the 
passing  of  the  present  bill  should  be  allowed 
to  be  entered  for  home  consumption  till  the 
"  average"  price  had  reached  sixty-six  shil- 
lings; and  that  thenceforward  all  corn  so 
bonded,  or  thereafter  imported,  should  come 
under  the  regulations  of  the  bill;  indi- 
vidually, you  would  not  object  to  such  a 
proviso :'  and  you  add,  '  It  (this  proviso) 
would  insure,  that  no  quantity  beyond  that 
now  in  bond  should  be  thrown  upon  the 
market,  unless,  in  spite  of  that  quantity,  the 
price  reached  a  level  which  might  be  fairly 
taken  as  an  indication  of  our  being  in  want 
of  a  further  supply  from  abroad.'  It  thus 
appears,  then,  that  having  stated  to  you  a 
permanent  evil,  the  existence  of  which  is 
not  denied,  I  was  to  consider  the  word 
'thenceforward,'  not  in  an  unlimited  sense, 
but  applicable  to  time  only,  and  having  no 
reference  to  circumstances,  notwithstanding 
what  followed  in  the  succeeding  sentence  of 
your  letter;  and  I  was  to  believe  that  you 
intended  I  should  be  satisfied,  and  that  the 
public  should  be  satisfied,  with  a  temporary 
remedy  for  a  permanent  evil.  However,  I 
am  ready  to  admit  that  I  did  not  under- 
stand your  letter  as  you  have  now  explained 
it;  and  you  may  rely  upon  it,  that  if  I 
could  have  entertained  any  doubt  respecting 
your  meaning,  that  I  should  have  gone  to 
you,  or  have  written  to  you  again.  Lord  ; 
Goderich  must  do  me, the  justice  to  acknow- 
ledge, that  I  put  into  his  hands  the  proviso 
which  I  had  drawn,  together  with  your  j 
letter.  He  did  not,  at  first,  understand 
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your  letter,  and  he  thought  it  related  solely 
to  corn  now  in  bond ;  and  I  begged  him  to 
peruse  it  again.  He  did  so ;  and  he  came 
to  me  and  returned  the  papers  without  say- 
ing a  word.  I  concluded,  therefore,  that  he 
concurred  in  the  proposition  which  I  cer- 
tainly considered  as  suggested  by  you,  and 
I  made  it  to  the  committee  of  the  house  of 
lords,  in  the  mode  and  at  the  time  most 
likely  to  be  of  service  to  the  government, 
by  preventing  a  division  on  a  proposition 
of  lord  Rosslyn's,  which  had  for  its  object 
to  lay  the  duty  upon  corn  upon  introduction 
into  warehouse.  I  shall  be  sorry  if  this 
proviso  should  be  inconvenient  to  the  gov- 
ernment ;  and  I  must  add,  that  if  lord  Go- 
derich  had  expressed  to  me  a  wish  that  I 
should  delay  to  propose  it  till  on  the  report, 
I  should  have  done  so.  In  your  letter  of 
the  24th,  you  spoke  with  doubt  whether  the 
measure  proposed  by  you  would  occasion  the 
rejection  of  the  bill.  You  write  with  more 
confidence  on  that  which  has  been  adopted 
by  the  committee  in  the  house  of  lords  in 
your  letter  received  yesterday.  But  what 
j  do  you  say  to  the  amendments  agreed  to  by 
|  the  government  in  the  house  of  lords? 
Surely  the  omission  of  the  word  (British) 
in  the  second  clause,  with  a  view  that  the 
Scotch,  Irish,  and  foreign  corn  may  be  in- 
cluded in  the  averages,  and  the  alteration  of 
the  term  of  the  averages  from  one  to  six 
weeks,  will  make  a  material  alteration  of  the 
duties,  and  must  equally  occasion  the  rejec- 
tion of  the  bill.  You  will  recollect  my  opi- 
nion upon  the  measure  proposed  by  lord 
Liverpool;  to  the  principle  of  which,  not- 
withstanding that  opinion,  I  consider  myself 
a  party,  and  I  have  accordingly  supported 
the  government  in  every  division  that  has 
taken  place  in  the  house  "of  lords.  I  do  not 
consider  the  amendment  as  proposed  by  me 
to  be  at  all  contrary  to  the  principle  of  lord 
Liverpool's  measure,  which  was  to  protect 
home  agriculture  by  the  levy  of  a  duty  on 
foreign  corn  imported,  and  to  regulate  this 
duty  by  the  price  of  corn  in  England,  dis- 
covered by  averages  taken  weekly,  and  not 
by  six  weeks'  averages.  Since  lord  Liver- 
pool's plan  was  formed  and  agreed  upon,  a 
committee  has  sat  in  the  house  of  lords, 
before  which  it  has  been  proved  that  nothing 
can  prevent  frauds  in  taking  the  averages, 
nor  the  abuse  of  the  existing  warehouse  sys- 
tem, for  the  purpose  of  carrying  into  execu- 
tion the  objects  of  those  frauds.  The  ware- 
house system  then  must  be  reformed ;  and 
as  lord  Liverpool's  principle  might  exist 
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even  if  the  warehouse  system  were  abolished 
in  relation  to  corn,  or  under  whatever  modi- 
fication it  may  be  allowed  to  continue,  it  is 
no  departure  from  that  principle  to  adopt  a 
moderate  prohibition,  applicable  only  to  corn 
in  warehouse,  as  '  the'  modification.  I  de- 
clare that  this  impression  is  so  strong  upon 
my  mind,  and,  considering  the  subject  in  all 
its  bearings,  it  appeared  to  me  that  the  pro- 
viso agreed  to  by  the  house  of  lords  so 
completely  met  the  evil,  and  was  so  just 
towards  all  parties,  that  you  must  have  cal- 
culated it  exactly  upon  the  '  basis'  of  the 
price  of  sixty-two  shillings  the  imperial 
quarter,  and  the  expenses  of  carrying  corn 
from  the  warehouses  in  Holland  to  this 
country.  Believe  me,  &c. — WELLINGTON." 

"  Eartham,  Petworth,  5th  June,  1827. 
"  My  dear  Duke — I  have  received,  by  the 
post  of  this  morning,  your  letter  of  yester- 
day's date.  I  regret,  '  on  every  account,' 
that  the  proposition  which  I  wished  to  con- 
vey in  my  letter  of  the  24th  ult.,  was  so 
stated  as  to  lead  to  your  misunderstanding 
my  real  meaning.  So  little  did  I,  before 
last  Saturday,  contemplate  any  risk  of  hav- 
ing been  misapprehended,  that  when  I  re- 
ceived (whilst  in  the  house  of  commons  on 
Thursday  evening)  the  inclosed  note  from 
lord  Goderich,  I  immediately  sent  him  an 
explanation,  from  thence,  to  the  same  effect 
as  that  which  I  have  since  given  to  you.  I 
am  sure,  if  lord  Goderich  is  referred  to,  that 
lie  will  do  me  the  justice  to  confirm  this 
statement.  From  the  moment  I  was  in- 
formed that  you  considered  your  amend- 
ment as  originating  in  my  suggestion,  1  was 
satisfied  that  there  had  been  some  misun- 
derstanding; and  as  the  nature  of  it  is  now 
cleared  up,  I  will  not  trouble  you  with  any 
controversial  argument  upon  the  true  con- 
struction of  the  words  which  you  have 
quoted  from  my  letter  of  the  24th.  The 
sentence  (indeed  the  whole  of  that  letter) 
was  hastily  written,  and,  I  admit,  might 
have  been  more  clearly  expressed ;  but  when, 
in  the  latter  part  of  that  sentence,  I  state, 
'  that  the  regulation  to  which  I  saw  no 
objection  would  insure  that  no  "  quantity" 
beyond  "  that  now"  in  bond  should  be 
thrown  upon  the  market,  unless,  in  spite  of 
"  that  quantity,"  the  price  reached  a  level' 
(namely,  sixty-six  shillings)  '  which  might 
fairly  be  taken  as  an  indication  of  our 
"  being  in  want  of  a  further  supply  from 
abroad,"  ' — I  must  avow  myself  at  a  loss  to 
reconcile  the  construction  of  words  which 
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appear  to  point  to  this  meaning,  namely, 
that  the  specific  'quantity  now'  in  bond 
should  be  protected  against  competition 
with  '  any  further  supply  from  abroad/  until 
the  average  price  at  home  should  have 
reached  sixty-six  shillings — with  your  pro- 
viso,  which  leaves  the  supply  from  abroad 
|  free,  '  at  all  times,'  to  come  into  the  British 
market,  without  reference  to  any  average 
price ;  whilst  it  locks  up  any  wheat  which 
may  hereafter  be  '  bonded  in  this  country/ 
up  to  the  same  price  as  that  at  which  it  was 
the  drift  of  my  proposition  to  keep  foreign 
wheat  locked  up  in  the  '  warehouses  abroad/ 
until  the  '  quantity  now  in  our  own  ware- 
houses' had  been  disposed  of.  How,  then, 
could  your  amendment  and  my  suggestion 
be  convertible  propositions  ?  The  real  truth 
is,  that  what  was  uppermost  in  my  mind, 
when  I  threw  out  this  suggestion,  was  the 
inconvenience  which  might  arise  from  letting 
into  consumption  further  supplies  of  wheat, 
hereafter  to  arrive,  until  the  greatest  part  of 
the  quantity  now  iu  bond  should  have  been 
disposed  of.  The  limiting  the  supply,  in 
the  first  instance,  to  the  '  now'  bonded  corn, 
was  a  question  which  had  been  mooted  in 
the  cabinet,  if  I  recollect  right,  by  lord 
Westmoreland.  I  own  that  I  thought  (as  I 
understood  him  to  think)  that,  within  cer- 
tain limits,  there  were  reasons  for  giving 
priority  to  that  corn,  before  we  suffer  fresh 
supplies  to  come  into  the  market  from 
foreign  countries — an  arrangement  tempo- 
rary in  its  nature,  but  in  its  operation, 
by-the-bye,  the  very  reverse  of  what  your 
amendment  contemplates  as  a  permanent 
system.  You  will,  therefore,  perceive  that 
in  writing  the  unlucky  paragraph,  which  is 
the  origin  of  all  this  confusion,  I  was  no 
longer  thinking  of  the  '  permanent  evil/ 
your  proposed  remedy  for  which  I  had  dis- 
cussed in  the  former  part  of  my  letter. 
Having  no  copy  of  the  corn  bill  with  me 
here,  I  am  quite  incapable  of  forming  any 
opinion  as  to  the  effect  of  the  word '  British/ 
in  the  second  clause  of  the  bill,  an  amend- 
ment of  which  I  was  not  aware  till  I  re- 
ceived your  letter  this  morning.  I  shall, 
for  many  reasons,  be  sorry  if  this  bill  should 
be  lost,  and  nothing  done  in  respect  to  our 
corn  laws  in  the  present  session  of  parlia- 
ment. But,  whatever  may  be  the  fate  of 
the  bill,  or  however  produced,  I  never  for  a 


moment  can  doubt,  that,  in  the  part  which 
you  have  taken,  your  anxious  object  has 
been  to  render  the  proposed  measure  as  free 
from  objection  as  the  nature  of  the  subject, 
dealing  with  such  complicated  interests,  and 
through  such  a  variety  of  transactions,  will 
admit.  I  remain,  my  dear  duke  of  Wel- 
lington, ever  faithfully  yours. — W.  Hus- 
KISSON." 


His  grace  said,  he  only  entered  upon  that 
correspondence  in  order  to  prove,  beyond 
any  possibility  of  cavil,  the  reasons  and  the 
motives  which  had  influenced  him  in  the 
course  he  had  pursued.  Any  feeling  of 
party,  or  of  faction,  or  of  the  least  desire 
to  embarrass,  he  utterly  and  entirely  dis- 
claimed ;  nor  had  he  any  other  than  the  one 
view  of  making  the  measure  more  palatable 
to  the  country,  as  he  believed  would  have 
been  the  case,  were  his  amendment  agreed 
to.  Indeed,  so  convinced  was  he  of  that, 
that  he  was  sure,  whenever  the  government 
brought  forward  any  such  measure,  they 
must  adopt  something  similar  in  principle, 
or,  without  it,  the  bill  could  never  be  ren- 
dered pleasing  to  the  country.  Having  that 
impression,  he  felt  it  his  duty  to  act  as  he 
had  done  when  the  measure  was  before  the 
house,  and  that  was  the  only  motive  which 
had  influenced  him  in  the  line  of  conduct  he 
had  adopted. 

The  question  then  at  issue,  was  one  on 
which  the  country  was  greatly  moved. 
From  the  meditated  change  in  those  corn 
laws,  which  had  long  given  the  English 
farmer,  under  certain  circumstances,  a  mo- 
nopoly, the  agriculturists  apprehended  no- 
thing less  than  total,  irrevocable  ruin ;  while 
the  manufacturing  interest,  and  a  great 
majority  of  the  people  proclaimed,  that  per- 
mitting the  free  admission  of  foreign  grain, 
would  cause  bread  to  be  cheap,  plenty  to 
abound,  and  trade  to  flourish  in  unexampled 
prosperity.  Thus  extreme  opinions  were 
maintained.  On  the  one  hand,  it  was 
prophesied  that  the  enemies  of  protection 
were  about  to  overthrow  a  system  to  which 
England  owed  her  safety,  as  well  as  her 
glory ;  their  opponents  insisted  that  free- 
trade  would  give  her,  as  a  nation,  increased 
importance,  augment  her  resources,  furnish 
employment  for  the  idle,  and  largely  pro- 
mote the  general  happiness  of  the  people. 


CHAPTER  VI. 

WELLINGTON  RESUMES  THE  COMMAND  OF  THE  ARMY  ;  LORD  GODERICH  RESIGNS  ;  THE  DUKE  OP  WELLING- 
TON BECOMES  PRIME  MINISTER  ;  EXCLUSION  OF  LORD  ELDON  ;  DEBATE  ON  THE  BATTLE  OF  NAVARINO ; 
MR.  BROUGHAM  AND  THE  DUKE  Of  WELLINGTON  J  OPPOSITION  OF  THE  IRISH  CATHOLICS  ;  MB.  HUSKIS- 
SON  DEFENDS  THE  DUKE. 


THE  course  of  events  had  given  the  duke 
of  Wellington  increased  importance  in  politi- 
cal circles,  and  generally  in  the  estimation  of 
the  nation,  but  it  had  not  gained  him  ad- 
ditional favour  from  the  sovereign.  Weak 
and  vacillating  on  some  points.  George  IV. 
seems  keenly  to  have  felt  that  want  of  com- 
placency which  tended  to  disturb  a  minis- 
terial arrangement  which  he  had  brought 
himself  to  favour.  When  his  grace's  re- 
signation was  sent  in,  with  the  resignations 
of  the  several  eminent  persons  who  declined 
to  serve  with  Mr.  Canning,  the  answer  of 
the  king  evinced  stern  displeasure,  and 
something  very  like  a  reproach  for  the 
duke's  supposed  want  of  sincerity.  It  ran 
thus : — "  The  king  receives  the  duke  of 
Wellington's  resignation,  with  the  same 
sentiments  of  regret  which  his  grace  pro- 
fesses to  feel  in  tendering  it."  The  king's 
regret,  it  should  be  borne  in  mind,  was 
caused  by  the  determination  of  Wellington 
not  to  serve  under  Mr.  Canning,  on  account 
of  the  disposition  of  the  latter  to  carry  the 
great  question  of  catholic  emancipation. 

This  state  of  things  was  not  of  long  con- 
tinuance. The  death  of  that  eminent  man, 
on  the  8th  of  August,  rendered  a  new  con- 
struction of  the  ministry  necessary.  Lord 
Goderich  was  sent  for  by  his  majesty  im- 
mediately after  the  funeral  of  the  deceased 
minister.  Under  lord  Goderich,  the  duke 
of  Wellington  consented  to  resume  the 
command  of  the  army ;  but,  it  was  said, 
without  identifying  himself  with  the  cabi- 
net. The  consistency  of  his  conduct  in 
taking  this  step,  was  by  many  called  in 
question,  and  it  was  said,  he  might  with 
equal  propriety  have  accepted  that  office 
some  months  before,  when  Mr.  Canning  was 
prime  minister.  It  is  worthy  of  remark, 
however,  that  this  was  brought  about  by 
the  direct  interference  of  the  king  himself; 
who  had  the  merit  of  forgetting  thus  early, 
what  he  had  deemed  a  personal  affront,  to 
secure  the  services  of  his  grace  for  the  bene- 
fit of  the  country.  On  the  15th  of  August, 
a  letter  was  forwarded  by  lord  Goderich, 
through  the  hands  of  lord  Anglesea,  to  his 
grace,  in  which  he  expressed  a  hope,  which 
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he  (lord  Goderich)  said  came  from  the  bot- 
tom of  his  heart,  that  the  duke  would  return 
to  the  command  of  the  army.  His  lordship 
enclosed  a  note  from  the  king,  which  ran, 
thus : — 

"  Royal  Lodge,  August  15th,  1827. 
"My  dear  friend — I  write  for  the  pur- 
pose of  again  offering  to  you  the  command 
of  my  army ;  and  I  sincerely  hope  that  the 
time  has  arrived  when  the  country  will  no 
longer  be  deprived  of  the  benefit  of  your 
high  talents.  Always  with  great  truth,  your 
sworn  friend. — G.  R." 


The  duke  replied  as  follows : — 

"  Kingston  Hall,  August  17th,  1827. 

"I  have  received  your  majesty's  most 
gracious  commands,  conveying  to  me  the 
offer  of  the  command  of  your  majesty's 
army,  which  I  accept ;  and  your  majesty 
may  rely  upon  it,  that  in  performing  the 
duties  of  the  high  station  which  your  ma- 
jesty has  most  graciously  called  upon  me  to 
fill,  it  will  be  my  earnest  wish  and  endeavour 
to  give  your  majesty  the  same  satisfaction 
which  it  has  been  the  happiness  and  pride 
of  my  life  to  give  you  heretofore,  which  is 
submitted  to  your  majesty,  by  your  ma- 
jesty's most  devoted  subject, — 

"  WELLINGTON." 

The  duke  wrote  to  lord  Goderich,  stating 
that  "  he  had  never  thought  political  differ- 
ences of  opinion  ought  to  prevent  him  from 
commanding  his  majesty's  army  at  the 
Horse-guards,  equally  as  an  army  in  the 
field  ;"  and  had  consequently  answered  the 
letter  of  the  king  by  accepting  the  appoint- 
ment. 

In  reply  to  a  letter  written  to  him  by 
lord  Eldon  on  this  subject,  his  grace  ex- 
pressed a  wish  that  there  should  be  no  mis- 
take, "  in  regard  to  the  principle  on  which 
he  accepted  the  office  of  comraander-in- 
chief,  and  to  the  relation  in  which  its  ac- 
ceptance would  place  him  to  the  politics  of 
the  government."  He  continued,  "  In  re- 
gard to  the  acceptance  of  the  office  itself,  I 
had  declared  myself  in  public  as  well  as  in 
private,  and  in  writing  to  his  majesty  and 
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his  late  minister;  and  I  had  likewise  de- 
clared in  parliament,  the  relation  in  which  I 
should  stand  to  the  politics  of  the  govern- 
ment. With  these  declarations  before  them, 
the  king  and  his  minister  called  upon  me  to 
give  my  service  on  the  ground  of  the  public 
interests  requiring  it  ;  and  in  accepting,  I 
have  again  declared  my  principle.  I  may 
have  placed  myself  too  high,  and  like  others 
(may)  fall  from  the  difficult  position  which 
I  have  assumed.  But  this  is  quite  clear, 
viz.,  that  I  have  assumed  that  position;  and 
there  I  will  remain  as  long  as  I  can  do  any 
good  in  it.  I  am  not  astonished  that  the 
friends  of  the  administration  should  con- 
sider this  arrangement  as  a  great  gain.  In 
one  sense  it  is  so.  If,  on  the  one  hand,  the 
administration  have  no  claim  on  my  services 
out  of  my  profession,  I,  on  the  other,  can  be 
of  no  counsel  or  party  against  them;  and 
they  are  certain  that  one  great  branch  of 
the  service  will  be  conducted  according  to 
their  wishes." 

In  a  letter  to  his  grandson,  lord  Encomb, 
the  earl  of  Eldon  wrote — "  You  have  seen 
that  the  duke  of  Wellington,  now  poor  Can- 
ning is  dead,  has  taken  the  command  of  the 
army.  He  holds  that  this  connects  him  no 
more  with  ministers,  than  if  he  took  the 
command  of  the  Horse-guards,  as  I  hear. 
This  is  not  inconsistent,  though  it  will  seem 
to  the  public  to  be  so,  when  it  may  be  said, 
'  If  it  does  not  connect  him  with  ministers, 
why  did  he  not  keep  it  under  minister  Can- 
ning?' I  happen  to  know  that  there  is  a 
very  satisfactory  difference  between  these 
two  cases.  I  wish  that  I  was  as  sure  that 
it  does  not  connect  him  with  ministers.  I 
am  sure  he  thinks  it  does  not ;  for  an  hon- 
ester  man  does  not  live.  But — I  say  no 
more." 

In  a  subsequent  letter,  dated  the  9th  of 
September,  to  the  same  nobleman,  his  lord- 
ship declared  he  felt  himself  satisfied,  that 
in  the  then  circumstances  of  the  country, 
the  duke  could  not  have  refused  the  com- 
mand of  the  army,  though,  doing  so,  he 
gave  a  strong  prop  to  an  administration 
which  the  earl  could  not  approve.  His  lord- 
ship added,  "  Among  those  who,  towards 
the  end  of  the  session,  were  flic  determined 
friends  of  Wellington,  Peel,  and  Eldon,  the 
opinions  as  to  Wellington's  acceptance  are 
various.  Some  think  he  ought  not  to  have 
accepted — some  that  he  ought — some  that 
he  should  have  made  conditions  —  and 
some,  that  he  should  have  told  his  majesty 
plainly  that  he  must  change  his  administra- 


!  tion,  and  take  his  late  ministers ;  and  that 
upon  that  condition  only  he  would  com- 
mand the  army.  This  last  opinion  I  am  j 
sure  is  wrong,  for  I  have  seen  enough  of 
the  feelings  of  the  people  of  this  country,  to 
be  sure  that  they  will  have  their  king  (let 
them  ever  so  heartily  dislike  measures) 
talked  to  as  a  king — that  they  will  not  bear 
any  person's  dictating  to  him — that  they 
will  not  endure  a  sovereign  over  their  sove- 
reign, and  particularly,  that  they  never  would 
endure  a  person's  holding  such  language  to 
the  king,  whom  they  would  consider  as  a 
military  man,  confiding  in  the  attachment  of 
the  army  to  him ;  which  army  he,  as  a  good 
subject,  should,  by  every  means  in  his 
power,  endeavour  to  attach  to  the  sovereign. 
After  all,  though,  I  think  he  could  not  re- 
fuse to  accept,  because  the  country  has  not 
another  man  in  it  fit  to  command  the  army ; 
I  think  the  acceptance,  though  unavoidable, 
in  my  opinion,  will  nevertheless  be  the 
cause  of  much  that,  with  my  principles,  I 
shall  have  to  lament.  The  members  of  the 
motley  administration  and  their  adherents, 
think  they  have  gained  a  vast  advantage." 

It  was  soon  apparent  to  all  the  nation, 
that  the  government  of  lord  Goderich  would 
not  be  of  long  duration.  Though  it  com- 
prehended many  names,  and  though  the 
prime  minister  was  a  man  of  distinguished 
ability,  there  was  obviously  a  want  of  har- 
mony or  consistency  among  its  members, 
that  gave  it,  upon  the  whole,  a  character  of 
debility.  A  domestic  calamity,  the  deatli 
of  an  only  child  at  this  period,  depressed  his 
energies.  He  was  desirous  of  having  the 
assistance  of  lord  Holland  in  the  cabinet, 
but  this  not  being  obtained,  he  sent  in  his 
resignation,  which,  however,  was  not  ac- 
cepted and  acted  upon  immediately,  but  the 
king  only  solicited  him  to  remain  in  office 
till  a  successor  should  be  appointed.  His 
lordship  was  desirous  of  forming  a  committee 
for  the  investigation  of  the  finances  of  the 
country,  in  the  ensuing  session.  Mr.  Tierney 
wished  lord  Althorpe  to  be  named  president 
of  the  intended  committee,  to  which  lord 
Goderich  had  no  objection,  but  as  the  ap- 
pointment principally  concerned  the  house 
of  commons,  his  lordship  referred  Mr. 
Tierney  to  the  ministerial  leader  in  the 
lower  house,  Mr.  Huskisson,  who  not  dis- 
approving of  it,  the  office  was  offered  to 
lord  Althorpe  and  accepted  by  him.  When 
this  was  made  known  to  Mr.  Herries,  he 
felt  displeased,  as  the  committee  was  to 
deal  with  financial  matters  that  he,  as  chan- 
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cellor  of  the  exchequer,  had  not  been  con- 
sulted on  the  proposed  arrangement.  Con- 
sidering what  were  the  known  opinions  of 
lord  Althorpe,  Mr.  Herries  declared  that  if 
his  lordship's  appointment  as  chairman  of 
the  committee  were  to  stand,  he  should  feel 
it  his  duty  to  resign.  Mr.  Huskisson  con- 
sidered himself  pledged  to  support  lord 
Althorpe;  and  the  difficulties  which  per- 
plexed the  premier,  nothing  abated  by  the 
news  which  just  then  arrived  of  the  battle 
of  Navarino,  determined  him,  without  loss 
of  time,  to  withdraw  from  the  high  and 
responsible  situation  which  he  filled.  On 
the  8th  of  January,  1828,  he  went  to 
Windsor,  and  there  explained  to  the  king 
the  difficulties  which  surrounded  him.  His 
resignation  was  then  accepted,  and  an  ad- 
ministration dissolved,  respecting  which 
George  IV.  declared,  "  he  would  have  been 
true  to  it,  if  its  members  had  been  true  to 
themselves."  On  the  next  day,  his  majesty 
sent  for  the  duke  of  Wellington,  and  laid 
upon  him  his  commands  to  form  a  new  gov- 
ernment. 

His  grace  consented  to  undertake  the  im- 
portant task,  and  in  a  short  time  was  an- 
nounced to  have  succeeded.  The  Liverpool 
administration  was  to  a  considerable  extent 
revived,  and  before  the  close  of  the  month, 
the  following  was  put  forth  as  the  official 
list  of  the  new  ministry  : — 

The  cabinet : — President  of  the  council, 
earl  Bathurst,  vice  duke  of  Portland ;  lord 
high  chancellor,  lord  Lyndhurst ;  lord  privy 
seal,  lord  Ellenborough,  vice  earl  of  Car- 
lisle; first  lord  of  the  treasury,  duke  of 
Wellington,  vice  viscount  Goderich ;  chan- 
cellor of  the  exchequer,  right  honourable 
Henry  Goulbourn,  vice  right  honourable 
J.  C.  Herries;  master-general  of  the  ordi- 
nance, lord  Beresford ;  secretary  of  state  for 
home  department,  right  honourable  Robert 
Peel,  vice  marquis  of  Lansdowne ;  secretary 
of  state  for  colonial  department,  right  hon- 
ourable W.  Huskisson;  secretary  of  state 
for  foreign  affairs,  earl  Dudley ;  president  of 
the  board  of  control,  viscount  Melville, 
vice  right  honourable  C.  Wynne ;  president 
of  the  board  of  trade  and  treasurer  of  the 
navy,  right  honourable  Charles  Grant; 
chancellor  of  the  duchy  of  Lancaster,  earl  of 
Aberdeen,  vice  lord  Bexley ;  master  of  the 
mint,  right  honourable  J.  C.  Herries,  vice 
right  honourable  J.  Tierney;  secretary  at 
war,  viscount  Palmerston.  Not  in  the 
cabinet: — His  royal  highness  the  duke  of 
Clarence,  lord  high  admiral;  judge-advo- 
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cate-general,  right  honourable  sir  John 
Beckett,  Bart.,  vice  right  honourable  James 
Abercrombie ;  woods  and  forests,  right  hon- 
ourable Charles  Arbuthnot,  vice  right  hon- 
ourable W.  S.  Bourne  ;  vice-president  of  the 
board  of  trade,  T.  F.  Lewis,  Esq, ;  paymaster- 
general,  right  honourable  W.  V.  Fitzgerald. 
Under-secretaries  of  state — home,  T.  M. 
Phillips,  Esq.,  and  W.  Y.  Peel,  Esq.,  vice  T.  S. 
Rice,  Esq. ;  colonial,  R.  W.  Hay,  Esq.,  the 
other  not  yet  settled ;  foreign,  lord  Howard 
de  Walden,  John  Backhouse,  Esq. ;  secre- 
taries of  the  treasury,  Joseph  Planta,  Esq. 
and  G.  R.  Dawson,  Esq.,  vice  T.  F.  Lewis, 
Esq. ;  lords  of  the  treasury,  lord  Granville 
C.  H.  Somerset,  vice  right  honourable  M. 
Fitzgerald — earl  of  Mountcharles,  lord  Eliot, 
E.  A.  M'Naughten,  Esq. 

In  forming  an  administration,  it  is  not 
easy  to  avoid  disappointing  some  expecta- 
tions, and  encountering  complaints  for 
claims  supposed  to  have  been  neglected. 
The  earl  of  Eldon,  then  in  his  seventy- 
seventh  year,  was  among  those  who  felt 
hurt  at  being  left  out,  and  that  this  was 
expected,  must  be  inferred  from  the  article 
put  forth  in  the  government  organ,  the 
Courier,  on  the  day  when  the  official  list  was 
given  to  the  public.  The  writer  noticed  the 
absence  of  certain  names  from  it,  and  ac- 
counted for  it ;  but  with  respect  to  the 
former  lord  chancellor,  it  very  carefully 
set  forth  his  extreme  anxiety  (which  his 
lordship  never  felt),  to  be  no  longer  con- 
nected with  affairs  of  state.  The  editor 
wrote — "  Lord  Eldon,  when  he  retired  from 
the  chancellorship,  had  sufficiently  inti- 
mated his  determination  not  to  return  to 
office.  His  lordship  is  amongst  those  who 
think,  with  sir  Wm.  Temple,  we  believe, 
that  some  pause,  some  interval,  should  be 
allowed  between  active  life  and  the  grave. 
In  the  memorable  debate  of  the  2nd  of 
May  last,  in  the  house  of  lords,  his  lordship 
delivered  himself  in  the  following  words  : — 
'But,  my  lords,  with  respect  to  myself,  I 
have  to  say,  that  the  intention  of  resigning 
office  was  not  new  to  me.  I  speak  in  the 
presence  of  some — I  should  rather  say  of 
many — who  know,  for  years  back,  I  have 
esteemed  it  my  duty  to  consider  whether  I 
ought  or  ought  not  to  resign — and  who  also 
know  that  it  has  not,  as  has  been  asserted, 
been  my  anxious  wish  to  cling  to  office,  but 
that  I  have  been  desired  to  retain  it — that 
I  have  been  urged  to  retain  it ;  and  that, 
therefore,  when  this  change  took  place  in 
the  administration,  the  point  for  me  to  de- 
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cide  was,  not  whether  I  should  or  should 
not  dismiss  a  well  considered  and  long  cher- 
ished purpose/  " 

The  advanced  age  of  lord  Eldon,  for,  as 
already  stated,  he  was  then  in  his  seventy- 
seventh  year — "  and  his  often  declared  dis- 
inclination to  the  labour  and  responsibility 
of  the  judgment-seat,  made  it  impossible  to 
expect  that  he  would  again  undertake  the 
great  legal  office,  which  he   had  filled  so 
ably  for  a  quarter  of  a  century ;    and  any 
merely  political  station  seems  to  have  been 
regarded  as  unsuitable  for  him,  in  a  cabinet 
|  where  the  prevalent  opinions  were  at  variance 
|  with  his,  upon  some  of  the  most  important 
!  questions   of  state.     It  will  be   seen,  how- 
1  ever,  from  his  letters  to  lady  F.  J.  Bankes, 
that   he   was    not    quite   pleased   with   his 
former  colleagues,  for  omitting  to  give  him 
at   least   the    refusal   of    a    seat    in    their 
councils." 

So  wrote  lord  Eldon's  biographer,  Mr. 
Horace  Twiss.  From  the  years  of  his  lord- 
ship, and  various  circumstances  stated  by 
himself,  the  duke  might  very  reasonably 
have  supposed,  that  his  aged  friend  had  no 
desire  to  be  in  any  way  again  connected 
with  the  cares  of  office,  and  that  making  him 
an  offer  would  have  been  little  more  than  a 
mere  form.  Such  was  not  the  opinion  of 
lord  Eldon,  who  gives  in  the  letter  to  the 
lady  mentioned  in  the  above  quotation,  the 
following  account  of  what  had  taken  place 
subsequent  to  the  duke  being  called  upon  to 
form  a  new  administration :  —  "  The  day 
after  the  duke  of  Wellington  received  his 
majesty's  commands  to  form  an  adminis- 
tration, he  sent  me  a  note,  informing  me  of 
that  event,  and  telling  me  that  he  would 
wait  upon  me.  I  sent  an  answer,  saying 
that  if  he  would  name  any  time  for  my 
waiting  upon  him,  on  that  or  any  other  day, 
I  should  do  so.  However,  on  Friday,  1 
think  a  fortnight  ago  last  Friday,  he  called 
upon  me,  and  after  he  had  sat  down  some 
time,  he  proceeded  to  state  the  difficulties 
he  found  himself  involved  in,  from  the 
various  conflicting  claimants  to  office — and 
being  sure  that  I  could  not  be  mistaken  in 
what  this  was  to  lead  to,  I  told  him  that,  as 
I  thought  he  was  coming  to  mention  the 
chancellorship,  I  desired  him  not  to  con- 
sider me  as  a  conflicting  claimant  for  that 
office — that  if  they  had  any  proper  person 
to  fill  it,  it  was  obvious  from  what  I  said  on 
the  resignation  of  it,  that  I  could  have 
nothing  to  do  with  that  office  (indeed,  no 
serious  offer  after  that  could  be  made  of  it). 


No  offer,  therefore,  was  made  to  me  of  it, 
and  the  duke  left  me  without  more  said, 
except  something  of  repetition  as  to  his 
difficulties  about  conflicting  claims  gene- 
rally. From  the  moment  of  his  quitting 
me  to  the  appearance  in  the  papers  of  all  the 
appointments,  I  never  saw  his  grace.  I  had 
no  communication  with  him,  either  per- 
sonally, by  note,  letter,  by  message  through 
any  other  person,  or  in  any  manner  what- 
ever— and  for  the  whole  fortnight,  I  heard 
no  more  of  the  matter  than  you  did  at 
Corfe — some  of  my  old  colleagues  in  office, 
(and  much  obliged  to  me  too)  passing  my 
door  constantly  on  their  way  to  Apsley- 
house,  without  calling  upon  me.  Indeed, 
no  one  of  them  called  upon  me,  except  on 
the  last  day  but  one  before  the  settlement 
was  in  the  papers ;  but,  after  all  was  settled, 
Melville  called  on  me ;  but  on  this  subject, 
his  lips  were  not  opened.  In  the  mean- 
time, rumour  was  abroad  that  I  had  refused 
all  office,  and  this  was  most  industriously 
circulated,  when  it  was  found  there  was,  as 
there  really  does  appear  to  me  to  have  been, 
very  great  dissatisfaction  among  very  im- 
portant persons  on  my  account,  as  neither 
included  in  office,  nor  at  all,  not  in  the 
least  consulted." 

That  lord  Eldon  was  much  displeased  is 
obvious,  but  it  is  right  to  state  it  was  because 
he  thought  himself  slighted — not  that  he 
coveted  the  emoluments  of  office.  Of  these, 
certainly,  he  had  had  so  large  a  share,  that 
any  man  not  inordinately  greedy  of  wealth, 
would  have  remained  satisfied.  His  motive, 
in  another  letter,  written  a  month  later,  is 
thus  explained : — "  As  to  office,  I  would  not 
step  across  the  street  to  be  placed  in  it  on 
my  own  account.  I  could  get  nothing  by 
it — its  emoluments,  «*  such,  are  not  worth 
my  having — for  my  pension  is  larger  than 
those  of  any  office  that  I  could  have  ac-- 
cepted;  and  from  the  pension,  the  emolu- 
ments of  office  would  be  to  be  deducted. 
But  then  they  might  have  given  me  an  op- 
portunity of  offering  my  services  to  the 
country,  and  relieving  it  from  the  pension 
to  the  exent  of  the  emoluments  of  office." 

The  course  pursued  by  the  duke  on  this  oc- 
casion, with  respect  to  his  lordship,  after  the 
new  administration  had  been  completed,  the 
earl  reported  as  follows,  in  his  letter  to  lady 
Baukes  : — "There  was  a  degree  of  discontent 
and  anger  among  persons  of  consequence, 
which,  I  suppose,  working  together,  with  its 
having  been  somehow  communicated  that  I 
was  much  hurt  at  this  sort  of  treatment, 
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brought  the  duke  of  Wellington  to  me 
again — and  the  object  of  his  visit  seemed  to 
be  to  account  for  all  this.  He  stated,  in  sub- 
stance, that  he  had  found  it  impracticable 
to  make  any  such  administration  as  he  was 
sure  I  would  be  satisfied  with,  and  there- 
fore, he  thought  he  should  only  be  giving 
me  unnecessary  trouble  in  coming  near  me, 
or  to  that  effect.  I  observed,  that  I  sup- 
posed he  had  not  found  out  this  impractica- 
bility at  the  time  he  came  to  me  about  the 
chancellorship ;  if  he  had,  THAT  visit  would 
have  been  only  a  visit  of  '  unnnecessary 
trouble.'  That  with  respect  to  its  being  im- 
practicable to  form  an  administration  that  I 
should  be  satisfied  with,  I  knew  no  reason, 
founded  on  any  former  conduct  of  mine, 
which  should  have  led  him  to  conclude  that 
I  should  urge  impracticability,  and  that,  at 
any  rate,  it  would  not  have  been  too  much 
to  expect,  that  during  a  whole  fortnight,  I 
should  (not)  have  been  left  ignorant  of  what 
was  going  on,  and  that  I  was  not  to  suppose 
that  in  that  I  had  any  concern — that  though 
I  should  have  been  gratified  if  an  offer  had 
been  made  to  me  of  the  presidentship  of  the 
council,  I  did  not  know  that  I  should  have 
accepted  it,  and  that  I  was  sure  that  if  the 
offer  had  been  made,  and  accompanied  with 
an  intimation  that  my  accepting  it  would 
embarrass  them  with  respect  to  any  other 
person,  I  would  not  have  accepted  it.  He 
mentioned  as  a  probable  proof,  that  I  would 
not  have  fallen  into  his  views  as  to  the  ad- 
ministration, that  he  doubted  I  did  not  ap- 
prove of  it  as  formed.  I  told  him  he  was 

right  there,  and  that  I  thought  it  a 

(I  must  not  put  the  word  in  a  letter  to  a 

lady,  or  any  body)  a bad  one." 

The  duke,  it  is  clear,  did  not  consider 
lord  Eldon  would  be,  at  that  period  of  his 
life,  an  important  acquisition  to  his  govern- 
ment, and  on  his  distinctly  disclaiming  all 
wish  to  resume  the  great  seal,  had  felt  him- 
self justified  in  concluding  that  any  other 
office  that  he  could  have  filled,  would  not 
have  been  deemed  worthy  of  his  acceptance. 
The  conclusion  of  this  remarkable  interview 
is  thus  told  : — "  "We  conversed  together  till, 
as  it  seemed  to  us,  we  both  became  a  good 
deal  affected ;  he  mentioned  some  things 
that  he  proposed  to  my  acceptance,  as  pro- 
pitiatory— not  of  much  consequence,  as  to 
which  I  told  him  I  would  consider  of  it ;  for 
I  can  do  nothing  which  can  authorise  the 
public  to  think  that  I  can  deem  anything 
that  could  be  proposed,  as  compensating  for 
undeserved  neglect."  Mortified  as  his  lord- 
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ship  was,  he  immediately  afterwards  de- 
lared  it  was  not  for  him  to  thwart  the  mea- 
sures of  the  new  administration.  Its  charac- 
;er,  he  said,  was  expressed  in  these  words  by 
iverybody.  All  said  of  it,  "  It  is  better 
than  the  last,  but  it  is  not  what  was  wished 
and  expected.  It  will  be  supported,  but  not 
ordially."  He  did  not  anticipate  it  could 
work  well,  as  he  remarked,  "  Dudley,  Hus- 
kisson,  Grant,  Palmerston,  and  Lyndhurst 
were  all  Canningites,  with  whom  the  rest 
were  three  weeks  before,  engaged  in  a  vio- 
lent contest  and  opposition."  Lady  Can- 
ning, his  lordship  said,  had  written  a  sharp 
letter,  as  he  was  informed  by  lord  Ashley, 
to  Huskisson,  strongly  reproaching  him 
for  joining, — ("  I  use,"  wrote  lord  Eldon, 
"  Ashley's  own  expression),  her  husband's 
murderers." 

The  parliamentary  session  was  opened  by 
commission,  on  the  29th  of  January,  and 
the  speech  delivered  on  the  occasion,  con- 
tained the  following  paragraphs  : — 

"  For  several  years  a  contest  had  been 
carried  on  between  the  Ottoman  Porte  and 
the  inhabitants  of  the  Greek  provinces  and 
islands,  which  has  been  marked  on  each 
side  by  excesses  revolting  to  humanity.  In 
the  progress  of  that  contest,  the  rights  of 
neutral  states,  and  the  laws  which  regulate 
the  intercourse  of  civilised  nations,  have 
been  repeatedly  violated,  and  the  peaceful 
commerce  of  his  majesty's  subjects  has  been 
exposed  to  frequent  interruption  and  to  de- 
predations, too  often  aggravated  by  acts  of 
violence  and  atrocity.  His  majesty  has  felt 
the  deepest  anxiety  to  terminate  the  calami- 
ties, and  avert  the  dangers,  inseparable  from 
hostilities  which  constitute  the  only  excep- 
tion to  the  general  tranquillity  of  Europe. 
Having  been  earnestly  entreated  by  the 
Greeks  to  interpose  his  good  offices,  with  a 
view  to  effect  a  reconciliation  between  them 
and  the  Ottoman  Porte,  his  majesty  con- 
certed measures  for  that  purpose,  in  the 
first  instance  with  the  emperor  of  Russia, 
and  subsequently  with  his  imperial  majesty 
and  the  king  of  France.  His  majesty  has 
given  directions  that  there  should  be  laid 
before  you,  copies  of  a  protocol,  signed  at 
St.  Petersburgh  by  the  plenipotentaries  of 
his  majesty,  and  of  his  imperial  majesty  the 
emperor  of  Russia,  on  the  4th  of  April, 

1826,  and  of  the  treaty  entered  into  between 
his  majesty  and  the  courts  of  the  Tuileries 
and  of  St.  Petersburgh,  on  the  6th  of  July, 

1827.  In    the    course    of   the    measures 
adopted  with  a  view  to  carry  into  effect  the 
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object  of  the  treaty,  a  collision,  wholly  un- 
expected by  his  majesty,  took  place  in  the 
Port  of  Navarin,  between  the  fleets  of  the 
contracting  powers,  and  that  of  the  Ottoman 
Porte.  Notwithstanding  the  valour  dis- 
played by  the  combined  fleet,  his  majesty 
deeply  laments  that  this  conflict  should 
have  occurred  with  the  naval  force  of  an 
ancient  ally ;  but  he  still  entertains  a  con- 
fident hope,  that  this  untoward  event  will 
not  be  followed  by  further  hostilities,  and 
will  not  impede  that  amicable  adjustment 
of  the  existing  differences  between  the  Porte 
and  the  Greeks,  to  which  it  is  so  manifestly 
their  common  interest  to  accede." 

The  address  moved  in  answer  to  the 
speech  encountered  no  opposition,  but  in 
the  debate  or  conversation  of  which  it  be- 
came the  subject,  objected  to  some  of  the 
epithets  and  adjectives  contained  in  the 
speech.  He  considered  that  England  was 
not  the  ancient  ally  of  Turkey.  He  recol- 
lected the  first  treaty  of  alliance  that  was 
ever  formed  by  that  power ;  it  was  a  treaty 
which  was  to  last  for  seven  years,  and  before 
that  time  had  expired  every  article  of  it  had 
been  broken  by  "  the  ally  of  England."  He 
objected  to  the  use  of  the  word  "  untoward," 
as  applied  to  the  battle  of  Navarin.  If  by 
|  that  it  was  meant  to  cast  any  imputation  on 
I  the  gallant  admiral  who  commanded  there, 
he  must  meet  it  with  his  most  decided  dis- 
sent. If  it  were  only  meant  to  express  re- 
gret for  the  blood  which  had  been  spilt 
,  there,  in  such  regret  he  was  ready  to  join. 

The  duke  of  Wellington  rose  after  lord 
i  Holland.     He  commenced   his    speech    by 
announcing    that   it   was  the   intention    of 
:  his  majesty's  government,  at  an  early  period 
;  of  the  session,  to  submit  to  parliament  a 
measure  relative  to  the  corn  laws,  and  for 
j  regulating  the  importation  of  corn,  founded 
upon  the  principle  of  that  which  was  intro- 
duced in  the  last  session.    "  I  regret  the  ne- 
cessity for  it,"  his  grace  proceeded,  "  but  I 
i  hope  your  lordships  will  permit  me  to  say  a 
I  few  words  upon  part  of  what  fell  from  a  noble 
lord  who  has  just  spoken — I  mean,  in  reply 
to  his  assertion,  that  the  Ottoman  Porte  was 
not  an  ancient  ally  of  this  country.    I  know 
not  how  it  can  be  denied  that  that  state  has 
been  an  ally  of  ours — an  old  ally — and  what 
is  of  infinitely  more  importance,  that  that  al- 
liance is  essential  to  the  balance  of  power  in 
Europe;  and  not  only  that,  but  the  preserva- 
tion of  an  amicable  understanding,  nay,  even 
of  an  actual  alliance,  between  that  country 
and  tliis,  was  of  the  highest  importance  to  the 
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well-being  both  of  Russiaand  of  England ; 
especially  since  the  changes  of  possession 
and  revolution  that  have  occurred  in  that 
quarter  of  Europe  within  the  recollection  of 
all  who  hear  me.  It  is  also  a  matter  admit- 
ting of  no  doubt,  that  the  late  war  in  which 
the  European  powers  were  engaged,  would 
not  have  terminated  in  every  respect  as  it 
had  done,  and,  least  of  all,  would  the  great 
events  of  1812  have  been  brought  about, 
but  for  the  alliance  existing,  and  happily 
preserved,  between  this  country  and  the 
Ottoman  Porte.  It  may  be  perfectly  true 
that  the  treaties  upon  which  this  alliance  is 
founded,  are  not  of  a  hundred  years'  stand- 
ing, but  they  assuredly  are  very  old  trea- 
ties. No  man  can  question  that  the  Otto- 
man Porte  has  been  an  ally  of  ours,  and  an 
old  ally.  There  is  one  other  subject  to 
which,  with  your  lordships'  permission,  I 
shall  briefly  address  myself;  I  mean  the 
sense  in  which  the  word  "untoward"  has 
been  used.  It  was  intended  by  untoward, 
to  convey  that  the  events  referred  to  were 
unexpected — were  unfortunate.  The  sense 
in  which  the  word  was  used  was  this — that 
under  the  treaty,  which  is  not  yet  regularly 
before  the  house,  and  to  which  I  do  not  at 
present  desire  more  particularly  to  refer,  it 
was  much  to  be  regretted  that  events,  such 
as  the  word  untoward  had  reference  to, 
should  have  occurred.  Until  that  treaty 
has  been  more  regularly  brought  under 
your  lordships'  consideration,  it  may  be  bet- 
ter not  to  enter  into  the  question  further, 
than  merely  to  observe,  that  the  parties  to 
it  did  by  no  means  contemplate  having  re- 
course to  hostilities.  I  say,  then,  it  was 
most  unfortunate  that  such  an  event  should 
have  occurred,  nor  was  a  consequence  of 
that  nature  for  one  moment  anticipated  by 
the  last  government,  who,  as  well  as  the 
other  parties  to  the  treaty,  never  regarded 
it  in  the  light  of  one  that  could  lead  to  hos- 
tilities. I  must  therefore  say,  that  when 
the  measures  took  place  which  have  occurred, 
and  when  hostilities  have  been  had  recourse 
to,  instead  of  peace  having  been  attained, 
that  such  a  termination  must  be  considered 
as  an  '  untoward'  event.  There  had  been 
very  considerable  difficulties  experienced  at 
Constantinople,  after  the  intelligence  of  the 
battle  of  Navarin  arrived  there,  and  even 
a  prospect  that  the  end  must  be  war,  which 
must  also  be  considered  untoward ;  and  al- 
though his  majesty  in  his  speech  informs  us 
that  this  fear  is  in  a  great  degree  dissipated, 
and  that  hopes  are  entertained  of  everything 
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being  amicably  settled,  yet  still  that  cannot 
prevent  the  occurrence  from  having  the  cha- 
racter of  an  untoward  event.  Then  it  is 
asked  whether  it  is  meant  to  bring  charges 
against  the  admiral?  1  say  no,  certainly 
not;  I  have  no  right  to  prefer  a  charge 
against  him,  neither  has  the  government, 
meaning,  as  it  does,  to  carry  the  treaty 
•which  has  been  made  into  execution.  The 
sovereign  and  the  late  government  are  an- 
swerable for  all  the  blame,  if  any  attaches, 
and  no  one  has  a  right  to  say  or  insinuate 
that  admiral  Codrington  has  not  fully  done 
his  duty  to  his  sovereign  and  his  country. 
The  British  admiral  stood  in  a  very  delicate 
and  peculiar  situation;  he  had  the  command 
of  his  majesty's  ships,  acting  conjointly  with 
those  of  other  nations,  and  his  conduct  has 
been  such  as  to  acquire  their  confidence, 
and  induce  them  to  be  led  under  his  com- 
mand to  victory;  and  I  should  hold  myself 
unworthy  of  the  high  situation  I  hold  in  the 
country  were  I  to  utter  a  word  against  his 
conduct  in  the  battle  of  Navarin,  which 
was  alike  honourable  to  himself,  and  to  his 
country." 

The  earl  of  Eldon  expressed  a  hope  that 
in  the  difficult  situation  in  which  this  coun- 
try was  at  present  placed,  no  impediment 
would  be  thrown  in  the  way  of  the  govern- 
ment making  the  most  strenuous  efforts  for 
the  preservation  of  the  peace  of  Europe. 
Their  lordships  would  recollect  that  it  could 
hardly  be  said  that  there  had  been  an  ad- 
ministration in  the  country  for  the  last  nine 
months.  It  could  hardly  be  said  there  had 
been  a  parliament  in  the  country  which  had 
either  considered  or  done  anything  for  the 
same  period.  He  gave  his  hearty  consent 
to  the  address. 

The  marquis  of  Londonderry  warmly  sup- 
ported the  duke.  He  said,  the  last  time  he 
had  spoken  in  that  house,  was  against  an 
unnatural  alliance,  which  he  had  prophesied 
would  soon  dwindle  away.  He  would  now 
ask,  whether  recent  events  had  not  com- 
pletely fulfilled  his  prophecy  ?  The  charac- 
ter of  the  nation  would  now  stand  as  high 
as  ever ;  for  the  name  of  the  individual  at 
the  head  of  the  government  had  the  greatest 
weight  throughout  Europe.  That  individual 
had  been  born  under  a  star  of  success ;  and 
he  thought  he  had  a  right  to  say,  that  the 
j  interests  of  the  country,  both  at  home  and 
abroad,  would  recover  that  pre-eminence 
from  which  they  had  fallen. 

In  the  house  of  commons,  though  the 
address  was  approved,  the  administration 
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was  sharply  remarked  upon.  The  mover, 
Mr.  Jenkinson,  spoke  of  lord  Liverpool, 
then  withdrawn  by  a  severe  visitation  of 
Providence  from  public  affairs,  as  favouring 
it.  The  honourable  gentleman  said  — 
"  After  being  perfectly  possessed  of  every 
circumstance,  I  am  convinced  that  lord 
Liverpool  concurs  in  the  formation  of  that 
administration,  the  new  writs  for  various 
members  of  which  have  been  received  this 
very  day.  He  is  satisfied  with  the  princi- 
ples on  which  it  is  founded,  and  is  persuaded 
that  it  embodies  all  the  interest  to  which  he 
was  so  long  and  so  dearly  attached.  He 
approves  it  as  containing  many,  if  not  all, 
the  distinguished  persons  with  whom  he  was 
himself  closely  connected ;  but  if  there  be 
one  circumstance  of  satisfaction  more  pro- 
minent than  another,  it  is  that  which  I  may 
fitly  notice  on  almost  the  first  occasion  on 
which  I  have  addressed  the  house — the  re- 
admission  of  the  right  honourable  the  late 
member  for  the  University  of  Oxford.  (Mr. 
Peel.)  A  near  and  dear  connection  long 
subsisted  between  that  individual  and  my 
noble  brother,  and  his  services  will  be  par- 
ticularly acceptable  to  the  country,  as  secre- 
tary of  state  for  the  home  department.  That 
right  honourable  gentleman  was  introduced 
into  public  life  by  lord  Liverpool,  and  was  in 
the  first  instance  under-secretary  in  the  very 
office  over  which  he  now  presides.  From 
the  commencement  of  their  acquaintance 
the  most  unbounded  confidence  and  concur- 
rence upon  every  question  has  existed  be- 
tween them.  "With  this  feeling,  and  under 
this  persuasion,  I  am  not  wrong,  I  think,  in 
supposing,  in  the  general  sense,  that  lord 
Liverpool  highly  approves  the  administration 
just  formed;  and  I  beg  distinctly  to  state, 
that  in  making  my  appearance  before  the 
house  on  the  present  occasion,  I  am  war- 
ranted by  the  approbation  and  authority  of 
his  lordship." 

It  was  supposed  that  lord  Liverpool  had 
been  for  some  time  wholly  incapable  of  at- 
tending to  public  affairs,  and,  consequently, 
the  statement  of  Mr.  Jenkinson  took  the 
house  generally  by  surprise.  That  he  should 
have  thus  signified  his  approbation  of  the 
duke  of  Wellington's  government  was  im- 
mediately laid  hold  of  by  Mr.  Brougham. 
Of  Mr.  Jenkinson  he  said — "  Not  only  did 
the  honourable  member  deliver  his  opinion 
upon  the  breaking-up  of  the  old  adminis- 
tration— not  only  did  he  deliver  his  own 
plenary  approbation  of  their  successors — but 
i  he  absolutely  brought  down  to  this  house,  a 
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message  from  a  noble  relative,  whose  health 
I  rejoice  exceedingly  to  find  so  much  im- 
proved— for  I  had  heard  and  believed  that 
the  noble  lord  was  so  ill  as  to  preclude  him 
from  hearing  or  attending  to  what  was  pass- 
ing in  the  political  world — but  while  this 
convinces  me  that  I  was  mistaken  respect- 
ing the  state  of  the  noble  lord's  health,  it 
also  removes  all  the  delicacy  I  might  other- 
wise have  felt,  in  commenting  upon  any  part 
of  his  conduct.'  I  must,  therefore,  com- 
ment upon,  and  protest  against,  this  new 
power  assumed  by  the  noble  lord,  of  send- 
ing a  message  to  this  house.  Is  it  because 
that  noble  person  in  his  private  capacity  is 
most  respectable — is  it  because  the  noble 
earl  has  been  a  member  of  every  adminis- 
tration (except  the  last)  for  twenty  years 
past — is  it  because  the  noble  lord  has  put 
forward  something  like  a  hereditary  claim 
to  the  office  of  minister — is  it  because  he 
has  been  a  respectable  private  man — is  it 
because  he  has  been  respected  by  his  friends 
—is  it  because  he  has  been  deemed  one  of 
the  fairest  and  most  candid  of  political  op- 
ponents— is  it  for  these  reasons,  and  for  no 
other,  that  he  is  to  have,  in  the  opinion  of 
the  honourable  mover,  the  right  to  send 
down  to  this  house,  by  his  honourable  rela- 
tive, a  message,  stating,  that  '  his  lordship  is 
clearly  of  opinion  that  there  never  was  an 
.administration  founded  on  more  admirable 
principles  than  the  present?'  Doubtless 
his  lordship  approves  of  all  that  they  have 
done — doubtless  the  noble  lord  has  approved 
equally  of  all  that  they  have  omitted — doubt- 
less he  has  approved  of  all  those  omissions 
which  have  so  astounded  the  public  in  the 
constitution  of  that  government — doubtless 
highly  approving  of  that  omission  by  which 
was  excluded  his  ancient,  venerable,  learned, 
and  noble  colleague,  whose  name  had  been 
so  long  and  so  invariably  associated  with  his 
own,  that,  like  Castor  and  Pollux,  so  much 
had  those  luminaries  of  this  nether  political 
world  been  connected,  that  it  was  impossible 
to  have  named  one  without  thinking  of  the 
two." 

Of  the  language  held  in  the  speech  re- 
specting the  battle  of  Navarin,  the  learned 
gentleman  said — "  This  is  the  first  time  in 
the  course  of  my  experience  that  I  have  ever 
seen  or  heard  of  a  ministry  anxiously  coming 
forward  and  taking  an  early — an  uncalled 
for — an  improper — I  will  say  unfair — op- 
portunity of  expressing  their  concern  at  the 
achievement  of  our  arms.  It  has  been  re- 
served for  some  men  to  conquer  and  be  re- 


proved— to  fight  the  battles  of  freedom  and 
to  tremble  as  slaves — to  act  gloriously  and 
to  repent  bitterly ;  some  who,  having  fought 
the  battles  of  liberty  in  the  west,  were  re- 
duced to  behold  the  reign  of  slavery  extended 
in  the  east,  and  to  have  plucked  from  their 
brows  the  laurels  they  had  gained  in  the 
cause  of  liberty,  and  to  receive  the  cypress 
in  their  place.  I  hail  this  as  a  bad  omen — 
I  hail  it  as  an  evil  omen — that  the  battle  of 
Navarin  shall  have  been  described  as  '  an 
untoward  event.' '; 

In  connection  with  this  subject  he  then 
proceeded  to  comment  on  the  duke  of  Wel- 
lington— "  Besides  that  attack,  there  was 
another  upon  those  gallant  men  who  fought 
and  bled  for  us  in  that  battle  of  which  we 
are  now  ashamed.  Out  of  this  dilemma, 
my  lord  field-marshal  the  Duke  of  Welling- 
ton, commander-in-chief  of  the  army  and 
first  lord  of  the  treasury,  you  cannot  come  : 
with  all  the  rapidity  of  your  marches,  be 
you  ever  so  expert  a  tactician — ever  so  able 
and  distinguished  a  warrior — ever  so  honour- 
able— ever  so  unblemished,  nothing  can  ex- 
tricate you  from  this  dilemma.  Either  you 
blame  those  men  who  concurred  in  this 
measure  in  the  cabinet,  or  you  blame  those 
who  gained  the  victory — -you  blame  the 
brave  men  who  fought  and  conquered,  or 
you  blame  Mr.  Grant,  and  make  his  near 
relative  blame  the  measures  which  led  to 
the  battle  of  Navarin.  The  speech  was 
either  an  attack  upon  Mr.  Huskisson  and 
Mr.  Grant,  or  it  was  an  attack  upon  those 
who  gained,  with  the  sacrifice  of  their  blood, 
the  battle  of  Navarin,  and  who  had  been 
thanked  and  honoured  for  it.  And  not  all 
your  battles,  my  lord  duke  of  Wellington — 
not  all  your  skill,  can  extricate  you  from 
this  dilemma.  I  do  wish,  sir,  in  the  most 
holy  sentiment  of  heart,  that  peace  may  be 
restored  between  Greece  and  the  Porte;  I 
do  wish  that  the  present  threatening  ex- 
tremities may  pass  away  without  war  and 
bloodshed  being  their  accompaniments ;  I 
know  the  danger  that  will  arise  from  war 
in  any  one  part  of  Europe  to  all  the  other 
parts ;  and  I  know  that  in  the  present  de- 
pressed state  of  our  revenue  and  finances, 
war,  of  all  things,  ought  to  be  avoided  by 
this  country ;  yet,  with  all  these  feelings  of 
anxiety  pressing  on  my  mind,  I  do  not  hesi- 
tate to  declare,  that  I  would  rather  see  war 
brought  upon  us,  than  consent  to  the  stig- 
matizing of  the  late  naval  action  by  such 
terms  as  should  appear  to  be  condemnatory 
of  the  motives  that  urged  it  on.  Though  I 
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cannot  view  with  satisfaction  the  military 
mode  in  which  the  government  is  consti- 
tuted, represented  as  it  is  by  the  noble  duke 
at  the  head  of  the  army  in  the  other  house, 
and  by  the  noble  lord,  the  secretary  at  war, 
in  this ;  nor  hear,  in  silent  acquiescence,  the 
disapprobation  and  lamentations  expressed 
with  regard  to  the  battle  of  Navarin,  in  that 
passage  of  the  speech  to  which  I  have  ad- 
verted; nor  see  without  alarm  the  way  in 
which  '  our  ancient  and  faithful  ally,'  the 
religious  and  liberal  emperor  of  the  Turks, 
is  spoken  of  by  the  head  of  the  protestant 
interest  in  this  country — by  his  brother,  I 
had  almost  said,  on  the  throne ;  I  do  trust 
that  these  things,  which  I  deplore,  are  not 
an  earnest  of  our  return  to  that  system  of 
foreign  policy — I  will  say  of  bad  foreign 
policy — which,  for  so  many  years  perverted 
the  course  of  our  foreign  relations,  and 
which  I  had  fain  hoped  was  utterly  extin- 
guished by  the  brilliant  talent  and  glorious 
success  attending  that  wiser,  more  humane, 
more  liberal,  and  more  truly  English  system, 
restored  under  the  superintendence  of  that 
right  honourable  gentleman  (the  late  Mr. 
Canning),  whose  name  I  can  hardly  permit 
myself  to  speak,  after  the  elegant  tribute 
paid  to  his  transcendant  merits  and  pre- 
eminent services  by  my  honourable  friend 
who  seconded  the  address.  I  had  fain 
hoped  that  his  great  talents  and  public 
services — of  inestimable  worth,  though  they 
called  forth  against  him  that  torrent  of  vile 
abuse  to  which  he  fell  a  premature  sacrifice 
—I  had  fain  hoped,  I  repeat,  that  those 
services,  and  the  splendid  success  which  had 
attended  them,  had  prevented  for  ever 
the  return  of  that  short-sighted,  narrow- 
minded,  and  ill-omened  system  of  foreign 
policy  which  did,  for  a  time,  prevail  under 
other  councils." 

It  was  in  the  course  of  this  speech  that 
Mr.  Brougham  spoke  of  "  the  schoolmaster 
being  abroad,"  and  accompanied  by  much 
sarcasm,  rendered  a  high  tribute  of  praise 
to  the  duke.  Speaking  of  the  arrangements 
of  the  new  government,  he  thus  delivered 
himself — "  I  cannot  sit  down  without  saying 
a  few  words  as  to  one  part  of  the  arrange- 
ments of  the  new  government,  to  which  I 
confess  I  for  one  am  old-fashioned  enough 
to  feel  very  strong  objections.  I  wholly 
disapprove  of  the  commander-in-chief  being 
placed  at  the  head  of  the  civil  government 
of  the  country.  No  man  values  more  highly 
than  I  do  the  military  services  of  the  noble 
duke;  no  man  was  more  grateful  to  him 
GO 


than  I  for  those  many  brilliant  victories 
which,  when  many  of  my  party  lamented, 
and  when  some  went  so  far  as  to  call  them 
untoward,  I  was  the  first  to  proclaim 
exultation  at  them,  and  to  urge  this  house 
to  promote  the  means  of  consummating 
their  success  by  replenishing  the  resources 
at  his  disposal.  But  now  we  have  to  look 
at  the  gallant  duke  in  the  station  of  the 
first  minister  of  this  country,  placed  at  the 
head  of  the  finances,  distributing  the  pa- 
tronage of  the  crown,  and  last,  and  greatest 
of  all,  enjoying  the  confidence  of  the  king. 
That  any  individual  should  now  hold  in  the 
same  head,  the  patronage  of  the  army,  the 
patronage  of  the  church,  the  patronage  of 
the  state,  and,  by  virtue  of  his  office,  free 
and  confidential  access  to  the  ear  of  his 
majesty,  strikes  me,  speaking  as  a  consti- 
tutional man,  as  essentially  wrong  in  prin- 
ciple. But  I  may  be  told,  that  for  this 
violation  of  constitutional  principle,  we  have 
a  compensation  in  the  talents  of  the  gallant 
duke.  Sir,  that  is  no  compensation  to  me. 
The  gallant  duke  is  said  by  his  friends  to  be 
able  in  council,  and  that  his  talents  are  not 
confined  exclusively  to  matters  of  war.  Sir, 
that  does  not  remove  my  objection  to  him 
as  prime  minister.  The  ground  of  my 
objection  to  him  is,  that  he  is  a  soldier, 
and  a  successful  soldier ;  and  that  he  pos- 
sesses no  reputation  but  a  military  one. 
But  there  is  one  objection  urged  against 
the  gallant  duke's  appointment  to  the  head 
of  the  administration — an  objection,  by-the- 
bye,  made  by  himself  too,  but  that  does  not 
weigh  with  me,  namely,  that  he  is  not  fitted 
for  the  place  of  minister,  by  his  incapacity 
to  address  a  public  assembly.  Now,  with 
me,  that  objection  to  the  gallant  duke  goes 
for  nothing,  for  I  must  confess  that  I  never 
heard  a  better  speech  than  that  spoken  by 
him  on  the  occasion  in  question,  nor  one 
more  suited  to  the  circumstances  under 
which  it  was  spoken,  nor  more  befitting  the 
character  and  station  of  the  speaker;  nor 
do  I  think  that  the  gallant  duke  can  be  at 
all  considered  unfit  for  ministerial  com- 
mand, by  the  alleged  want  of  capacity  in 
the  matter  of  public  speaking — that  is  not 
my  objection — no  more  is  it  that  his  grace 
is  a  military  man ;  that  he  has  no  experi- 
ence in  state  affairs — no  experience  at  all 
but  in  the  military  profession.  Now,  sir, 
for  this  palpable  defect,  it  is  no  compensa- 
tion to  us  to  be  told  that  the  gallant  duke 
will  show  a  brave  and  gallant  front  in  nego- 
tiations with  the  courts  of  the  continent,  in 
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opposing  that  most  military,  nu-English,  and 
despotic  system  of  continental  policy ;  nor 
is  it  any  compensation  to  me  to  be  told  that 
which  I  heard  out  of  doors,  that  there  would 
be  no  change  in  the  manner  of  distributing 
ministerial  favours ;  that  nothing  in  the 
shape  of  court  patronage  would  be  given 
away  by  the  gallant  duke  alone,  in  the  exer- 
cise of  his  official  influence ;  that  the  duke 
would  be  minister  indeed,  and  others  would 
soon  feel  it  to  be  so.  Sir,  this  is  no  com- 
pensation to  me,  nor  to  the  house,  nor  to 
the  country ;  nor  will  the  house  or  the 
country  feel  it  to  be  such.  Why,  sir.  the 
right  of  recommending  to  high  offices  in 
the  state  and  the  church  rests  with  the 
minister  alone,  and  on  him,  too,  lies  the 
responsibility  of  such  recommendations. 
What !  that  a  person  high  in  rank,  a  noble- 
man, and  a  minister,  should  alone,  of  all  the 
nobility  in  the  country,  be  prevented  from 
recommending  to  place  and  office.  Sir,  I 
do  not  understand  this  departure  from  the 
constitution — that  his  grace  alone,  of  the 
whole  body  of  nobility,  should  be  deprived 
of  this  privilege,  and  that  one  which  may 
be  exercised  by  any  peer  that  can  return 
members  for  two  boroughs.  The  patronage 
of  office  is  the  minister's,  and  he  alone  is 
responsible  to  parliament  for  the  manner  in 
which  it  is  employed,  no  matter  who  recom- 
mends the  persons  to  him,  whether  he  be  a 
member  of  the  house  of  lords  or  commons. 
In  these  circumstances  I  see  nothing  to 
meet  my  objection ;  no  compensation  for 
that  which  I  consider  an  infringement  on 
constitutional  principles.  Sir,  I  have  no 
wish  to  exaggerate  public  alarm.  I  will 
confess  that  I  have  no  fears  that  the  gallant 
duke  will  introduce  slavery  by  storm — no ; 
it  would  take  a  greater  man  than  he  is  to  do 
that.  I'll  give  the  gallant  duke  the  com- 
mand of  the  army,  and  the  command  of  the 
navy  too,  and  of  the  mitre  beside ;  aye,  and 
the  great  seal  into  the  bargain,  and  I'll 
assure  him,  that  if  he  ventures  into  a  battle 
against  the  liberties  of  the  country,  he'll 
come  out  of  the  affair  beaten  by  the  con- 
stitution alone.  Sir,  the  people  of  England 
would  not  only  not  allow  him  to  conquer 
down  their  freedom,  but  would  laugh  at  him 
for  the  folly  of  an  attempt,  which  I  am  con- 
fident the  good  sense  of  the  gallant  duke 
would  never  permit  him  to  hazard.  There 
were  times  in  our  history  when  danger  from 
military  influence  was  indicated  by  the  say- 
ing that  '  the  soldier  is  abroad' — but  it  is 
not  so  now — the  soldier  is  not  abroad ;  or, 


even  though  he  were  abroad,  there  is  another 
too  abroad ;  another,  humble  in  station,  si- 
lent in  his  operations,  but  powerful  in  effect. 
There  is  another  abroad,  another  person 
more  able  to  support  the  constitution  than 
the  soldier  to  injure  it.  The  schoolmaster 
is  abroad — and  1  warrant  that  the  school- 
master with  his  primer  will  beat  the  field- 
marshal  with  his  baton." 

The  oration  of  the  learned  gentleman 
made  a  great  impression  at  the  time,  and 
was  long  remembered.  It  was  remarkable 
that  he  praised  the  speech  of  the  duke,  in 
which  he  declared,  that  to  seek  the  position 
of  prime  minister  he  must  be  worse  than 
mad,  as  suited  to  the  occasion,  and  yet  add, 
with  him  it  went  for  nothing ! 

The  duke  and  his  ministry  were  vindicated 
by  lord  Palmerston,  who  said — "  I  take  leave 
to  tell  him,  (Mr.  Brougham),  that  his  at- 
tacks on  the  military  reputation  of  the  noble 
duke  are  impotent  as  they  are  unjust.  The 
character  of  my  noble  friend  stands  too  high 
with  the  country  to  be  affected  by  the 
honourable  and  learned  gentleman's  taunts 
or  sneers.  I  am  sure  the  noble  duke  will 
neither  feel  nor  care  for  the  honourable  and 
learned  gentleman's  remarks ;  and,  for  my 
part,  my  opinion  of  them  is  such,  that  I  do 
not  consider  it  necessary  to  say  one  word  in 
answer  to  them.  This  much,  however,  I 
am  able  to  say — and  I  do  it  with  the  more 
willingness,  as  it  may  tend  to  allay  the 
honourable  and  learned  gentleman's  consti- 
tutional alarms — that  it  is  not  intended  the 
command  of  the  army  and  the  chiefship  of 
the  ministry  should  be  united  in  the  person 
of  the  noble  duke ;  for,  in  fact,  he  offered 
the  resignation  of  the  command  of  the  army 
to  his  majesty  when  he  accepted  the  office 
of  prime  minister ;  and  if  it  was  not  ac- 
cepted at  the  moment,  the  house  may  con- 
sider his  resignation  virtually  made,  though 
his  grace's  successor  has  not  yet  been  ap- 
pointed. So  much  for  the  honourable  and 
learned  gentleman's  fear  of  military  power. 
As  to  the  noble  duke's  alleged  disclaimer  of 
his  aspiring  to  the  office  of  first  minister, 
on  the  ground  of  his  incompetency  to  pub- 
lic speaking,  I  shall  not  trouble  the  house 
with  a  word  on  it,  particularly  as  the  house 
has  already  received  the  testimony  of  the 
honourable  and  learned  gentleman  in  favour 
of  the  speech  spoken  by  the  noble  duke, 
and  the  learned  gentleman's  opinion  that 
the  noble  duke's  assertion  of  his  incompe- 
tency proceeded  only  from  a  sense  of  mo- 
dest diffidence  in  his  abilities." 
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Mr.  Brougham  thought  some  explanation 
necessary.  He  remarked — "  As  the  noble 
lord  had  commented  upon  what  he  (Mr.  B.) 
said  of  the  military  character  of  the  duke  of 
Wellington,  it  might  have  been  as  well  if  he 
had  attended  to  what  he  did  say  upon  that 
subject.  The  noble  lord  seemed  to  take  it 
for  granted,  that  he  had  spoken  lightly  of 
that  military  character.  Now,  he  would  put 
it  to  any  man  who  heard  him,  if  he  had 
said  one  word  which  could  convey  such  an 
impression?  When  all  Europe  rang  with 
that  noble  duke's  achievements,  he  must 
indeed  have  been  very  foolish  to  have  founded 
any  argument  upon  such  a  supposition,  or 
to  have  given  utterance  to  any  expression 
which  might  seem  to  detract  from  the  grati- 
tude the  country  owed  for  his  eminent  ser- 
vices. He  had  expressly  put  his  objections 
on  the  ground  of  civil  experience ;  and  he 
begged  it  to  be  remembered,  that  during 
the  whole  course  of  the  noble  duke's  career, 
and  when  others  hung  back,  he  had  repeat- 
edly urged  the  placing  greater  and  greater 
resources  at  the  command  of  his  grace,  in 
order  to  enable  him  to  prosecute  with  effect 
the  objects  he  had  in  view. — Lord  J.  Rus- 
sell protested  against  the  noble  lord's  depre- 
cating the  discussion  of  the  gallant  duke's 
fitness  for  the  management  of  the  finances. 
The  noble  duke  had  no  right  to  draw  on  his 
fund  of  military  glory  for  arguments  to  de- 
fend his  financial  measures.  He  hoped  that 
when  the  noble  duke  would  hereafter  have 
committed  some  financial  blunder,  the  mi- 
nisters would  not  come  down  to  the  house 
and  claim  impunity  for  him,  on  the  strength 
of  the  ample  supererogation  of  his  warlike 
merits,  nor  attempt  to  excuse  him  as  a  mi- 
nister because  he  was  an  able  commander. 
He  could  not  but  as  an  Englishman  retain 
the  impression  that  a  person  who  had  spent 
the  chief  part  of  his  active  life  in  the  field, 
contracting  military  habits,  must  have  some- 
what about  him  of  that  military  command 
and  decision,  which,  although  highly  neces- 
sary in  the  command  of  an  army,  and  which 
the  proof  of  his  possessing,  whilst  in  the 
command  of  the  English  army,  had  immor- 
talized the  duke  of  Wellington,  were  yet 
most  dangerous,  improper,  and  objectionable  i 
qualities  in  the  minister  of  a  free  country.-" 

The  catholic  question,  which  had  caused 
such  serious  estrangement  of  friends  who 
had  long  been  most  intimately  connected, 
was  agitated  with  increased  vehemence  from 
the  moment  it  was  known  that  the  duke  of 
Wellington  had  been  appointed  prime  minis- 


ter of  England.  Scarcely  had  he  been  in- 
stalled in  Downing-street,  when,  at  a  meet- 
ing of  Roman  catholics  in  Ireland,  a  resolu- 
tion was  passed  assuming  him  to  be  the 
irreconcilable  foe  of  emancipation;  that 
every  Irish  member  ought  to  be  regarded 
as  an  enemy  to  his  country  who  did  not 
pledge  himself  to  oppose  the  duke's  govern- 
ment. So  early  as  the  2nd  of  February, 
this  proceeding  was  brought  before  the  house 
of  lords.  The  marquis  of  Londonderry  told 
their  lordships,  that — "As  a  friend  to  the 
Roman  catholics,  who  wished  well  to  their 
cause,  he  found  it  impossible  to  see,  without 
pain,  in  the  public  journals  of  this  country 
and  of  Ireland,  extravagant  and  monstrous 
propositions  put  forth,  purporting  to  pro- 
ceed from  persons  assembling  together  and 
giving  themselves  out  as  acting  in  the 
name  of  the  Roman  catholics  of  Ireland. 
A  bill  had  been  brought  into  parliament, 
which  received  the  sanction  of  the  legisla- 
ture, for  putting  down  the  "  Roman  catholic 
association."  However,  it  appeared,  that  not- 
withstanding that  bill,  the  "  Roman  catholic 
association"  still  existed,  and  was  in  the  habit 
of  adopting  resolutions  so  strong  and  offen- 
sive, that  he  found  himself  compelled  to 
allude  to  them  as  he  now  did,  and  at  the 
same  time  to  declare,  that  if  such  resolu- 
tions were  to  be  taken  as  expressive  of  the 
sentiments  of  his  majesty's  Roman  catholic 
subjects  in  Ireland,  he  must,  as  one  of  their 
sincere  friends,  protest  that  he  very  much 
feared  their  cause,  instead  of  being  ad- 
vanced, would  suffer  material  injury  in  con. 
sequence  of  conduct  so  injudicious.  Their 
lordships  would  recollect  he  had  said  the 
same  thing  two  years  ago,  when  he  had 
spoken  from  the  other  side  of  the  house. 
He  had  then  said,  and  he  now  repeated, 
that  if  the  Roman  catholics  attempted  to 
attain  their  object  by  threats  and  intimi- 
dation, he  should  oppose  them  to  the  ut- 
most of  his  ability.  The  resolution  to  which 
he  had  alluded  had  been  agreed  to  at  a 
recent  meeting  of  the  "  Roman  catholic  as- 
sociation," and  was  as  follows : — '  Resolved, 
that  we  feel  it  a  duty  we  owe  to  the  Irish 
people  to  call  on  all  the  counties,  cities, 
towns,  and  parishes  of  Ireland  to  come  to 
the  following  resolution  : — "  That  any  Irish 
member  of  the  imperial  parliament  who 
gives  his  support,  directly  or  indirectly,  to 
the  new  administration,  of  which  the  duke 
of  Wellington,  or  any  individual  professing 
his  principles,  may  be  the  head,  is  an  enemy 
to  the  freedom  of  his  country,  and  unde- 
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serving  of  the  confidence  of  the  Irish 
people." ;  This  was  the  scandalous,  the 
impotent  declaration  to  which  he  wished  to 
direct  their  lordships'  attention.  Impotent, 
indeed,  it  was,  but  nevertheless  he  had 
thought  it  necessary  to  allude  to  it.  He 
believed  the  Roman  catholics  of  Ireland 
yielded  to  none  of  his  majesty's  subjects  in 
loyalty  and  devotion  to  their  sovereign.  He 
did  not  consider  that  resolution  as  the  act 
of  the  Roman  catholics  of  Ireland;  but,  if 
such  proceedings  were  allowed  to  continue, 
the  catholic  cause  must  retrograde  instead 
of  advancing." 

No  peer  offered  to  justify  the  course  taken 
by  the  Irish  malcontents,  but  lord  Clifden 
spoke  in  extenuation  of  the  intemperance 
which  he  could  not  excuse.  Ireland  was 
then  in  a  wretched  state,  and  his  lordship 
believed  emancipation  alone  could  supply 
the  desired  remedy.  He  told  the  house 
that  he  himself  had  been  compelled  to  dis- 
place tenants,  but  in  doing  so,  he  had  gladly 
given  up  to  them,  in  many  instances,  his 
claim  for  two  years'  rent — the  crops  on  the 
ground — and  their  cattle.  He  felt  the  abso- 
lute necessity  for  doing  so,  and  did  not  now 
advert  to  the  circumstance  for  the  purpose 
of  claiming  any  credit  for  acts  which  com- 
mon humanity  required.  He  felt,  and  he 
had  often  said,  that  there  never  would  be 
peace  in  Ireland,  or  a  real  union  between 
Ireland  and  England,  till  the  emancipation 
question  was  finally  and  favourably  settled. 

This  question  was  agitated  in  every  pos- 
sible way  to  annoy  the  government,  and  to 
make  it  believe  that  the  duke  of  Wellington 
was  a  bigot;  who  had  no  claim  to  the  sup- 
port or  the  confidence  of  true  friends  to 
religious  liberty.  On  this  account,  Mr. 
Huskisson,  at  his  re-election  for  Liverpool, 
found  it  necessary  to  detail  the  circum- 
stances under  which  he,  the  friend  of  Mr. 
Canning,  had  been  induced  to  join  the 
noble  duke.  He  spoke  of  the  tottering 
state  of  the  late  government,  and  told  the 
electors,  that  taking  that  into  his  considera- 
tion, "  His  majesty  felt  that  he  owed  it  to 
his  people — that  he  owed  it  to  the  great 
interests  of  the  country,  and  the  preserva- 
tion of  the  peace  of  Europe,  not  to  lose  a 
moment  in  presenting  to  the  world  a  gov- 
ernment, possessing  a  more  stable,  more 
permanent,  and  more  vigorous  character, 
and  his  majesty  accordingly  sent  his  com- 
mands to  the  duke  of  Wellington.  The 
duke  of  Wellington  most  reluctantly  ac- 
cepted his  majestv's  commands :  and  I  can 


say  that  his  earnest  wish  was  impartially  to 
discharge  the  trust  for  which  he  felt  himself 
competent,  by  all  his  previous  habits  of  life; 
and  I  know  that  no  exclusion  of  any  man  or 
men,  who,  before  presiding  over  the  affairs 
of  this  country,  was  proposed  on  the  part  of 
the  sovereign,  and  the  duke  of  Wellington 
was  at  liberty  to  form  an  administration  of 
such  materials  and  such  persons  as  might 
answer  the  purpose.  It  happened  that  the 
duke  of  Wellington,  after  communicating 
with  another  jndividual,  of  whom,  no  man 
who  judges  him  fairly,  can  say  otherwise 
than  I  do,  that  by  his  talents,  his  industry, 
and  his  assiduity,  he  has  rendered  great  be- 
nefit to  the  public — I  mean  Mr.  Peel — the 
duke  of  Wellington,  after  consulting  with 
that  right  honourable  gentleman,  and  offering 
him  a  situation  in  the  new  government,  the 
next  person  to  whom  he  sent  to  make  an  offer 
was  myself;  and  I  shall  not  disguise  from 
you,  that  this  communication  to  me  was 
made  in  the  most  general  terms.  I  was 
asked  if  I  entertained  any  opinion,  or  if  I 
had  any  motives,  which  would  preclude  my 
taking  a  part  in  the  new  government.  To 
an  application  so  general,  I  could  only  say, 
that  if  the  new  government  were  constructed 
upon  such  public  principles  as  to  satisfy  my 
mind  that  what  I  considered  the  best  in- 
terests of  the  country  would  be  promoted, 
and  if  such  arrangements  would  be  made  as 
would  give  me  a  pledge  and  guarantee  that 
the  policy  of  the  late  government  would  not 
be  departed  from,  I  stood  free  from  any 
party  engagements  which  would  prevent  my 
taking  a  part  in  the  administration,  and 
that  I  could  not  give  a  more  explicit  answer 
to  the  question.  The  next  morning,  lord 
Lansdowne  came  to  town,  and  L  told  him 
what  had  passed  between  me  and  the  duke 
of  Wellington,  and  asked  him  if  any  com- 
munications were  made  to  him  on  the  part 
of  the  duke  of  Wellington,  to  consider  it 
well  before  he  gave  any  answer.  What 
passed  between  lord  Lansdowne  and  me,  is 
too  long  to  be  made  matter  of  statement ; 
but  the  result  was,  that  he  replied,  if  any 
communication  were  made  to  him,  he  felt 
insuperable  difficulties  to  accede  to  it;  and 
I  stated  to  him,  that  I  felt  that,  upon  the 
nature  of  the  application,  and  the  principles 
upon  which  the  new  government  were  de- 
termined to  act,  would  depend  whether  or 
not  I  would  accede  to  the  proposition;  and 
we  parted  on  the  understanding,  that  if  he 
were  bound  by  peculiar  circumstances  not 
to  accede  to  any  application,  I,  on  my  part, 
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was  bound  by  none,  and  that  I  should  be  at 
liberty  to  join  the  administration,  if  my 
public  character  and  personal  honour  were 
attended  to  in  the  arrangements.  As  I  was 
not  charged  with  any  commission  from  the 
noble  duke,  I  cannot  say  to  what  persons  he 
made  any  offers,  or  why  I  was  selected 
rather  than  any  other  member  of  the  gov- 
ernment ;  but  this  I  do  know,  that  his  grace 
wished  lord  Carlisle  to  take  a  share  in  the 
councils  of  the  country,  and  stated  that  he 
should  much  lament  the  loss  of  his  services. 
Lord  Carlisle  having,  from  his  earliest  ap- 
pearance in  public  life  acted  with  that  party, 
some  of  whom  had  come  into  office  un- 
der the  former  administration,  and  having 
feelings  which  party  create,  and  which  1 
should  not  wish  to  be  forgotten,  refused  to 
stay  in,  if  all  those  with  whom  he  acted  did 
not  continue  in  the  administration.  I  wish 
we  could  forget  those  terms  whig  and  tory ; 
but  as  I  never  did  belong  to  the  party  which 
is  called  whig,  and  as  lord  Carlisle  had  been 
all  his  life  a  steady  adherent  of  that  party, 
he  retired,  because  the  whigs  retired.  That 
could  form  no  reason  for  my  retirement ; 
for  if  I  had  retired  upon  the  same  ground 
as  lord  Carlisle,  I  should  have  identified 
myself  with  a  party  to  which  I  did  not  be- 
long, and  should  have  separated  myself  from 
men  with  whom  I  had  acted  throughout  my 
political  life.  In  the  progress  of  my  inter- 
views with  the  duke  of  Wellington,  I  felt 
myself  bound  to  look  to  two  things — first, 
to  the  measures ;  and,  secondly,  to  the 
guarantees  which  the  new  administration 
would  give  that  those  measures  would  be 
carried  into  effect;  and  a  third  object, 
which  I  had  as  much  at  heart  as  any  other, 
was,  that  nothing  should  be  done  by  me 
which  could  be  supposed  to  diminish  my 
respect,  attachment,  and  fidelity  to  those 
measures  and  those  principles  which  I  had 
the  good  fortune  to  vote  for,  with  Mr.  Pitt 
and  Mr.  Canning  in  succession.  As  to  the 
measures,  I  was  bound  first  to  ascertain 
whether  the  foreign  policy  of  this  country 
was  to  undergo  any  change,  or  whether  it 
was  meant  that  there  should  be  any  depar- 
ture from,  or  condemnation  of,  these  mea- 
sures originated  by  my  much  lamented 
friend ;  for,  if  I  thought  that  such  was  in  the 
contemplation  of  the  government,  I  should 
have  saved  all  discussion  and  explanation — 
have  made  my  bow  and  retired ;  for  I  was 
bound  by  those  opinions  upon  which  I  have 
acted  for  years,  that  no  change  should  take 
place  which  could,  in  the  slightest  degree, 
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have  the  effect  of  making  those  principles 
of  commercial,  colonial,  and  foreign  policy, 
acted  upon  by  my  late  lamented  friend, 
retrograde." 

In  the  course  of  this  speech,  Mr.  Hus- 
kisson  replied  to  a  charge  which  had  been 
maliciously  preferred  against  the  duke  and 
Mr.  Peel,  that  their  hostility  had  hastened 
the  death  of  Mr.  Canning.  He  told  the 
electors  there  "  was  an  unfortifhate  differ- 
ence of  opinion  between  the  duke  of  Wel- 
lington and  Mr.  Canning ;  vfeut,"  he  added, 
"  I  know  it  was  not  upon  any  point  of 
principle,  and  had  only  arisen  out  of  a  mis- 
understanding respecting  the  construction 
of  a  phrase  in  a  letter ;  and  I  further  know, 
that  so  transient  was  the  personal  feeling  of 
my  lamented  friend  on  the  occasion,  that  he 
had  no  hesitation  in  recommending  to  his 
majesty  the  replacing  of  the  illustrious  duke 
at  the  head  of  the  army.  Now  that  I  have 
named  the  duke  of  Wellington,  I  beg  per- 
mission to  say,  that  I  have  sat  with  him  for 
four  or  five  years  in  the  cabinet,  and  can 
safely  say,  it  is  not  true  he  ever  thwarted 
any  measures  of  mine  or  Mr.  Canning's.  As 
to  our  foreign  policy,  there  never  was  a 
difference  between  the  duke  of  Wellington 
and  Mr.  Canning — that  I  positively  assert. 
Away  then  with  this  language,  of  there 
being  men  in  the  government  who  had  per- 
secuted my  late  lamented  friend  unto  death." 

The  explanation  thus  given  did  not  pre- 
vent further  annoyance  being  given  from 
time  to  time,  and  the  fire  of  the  opposition 
was  kept  up  with  such  vigour,  that  the 
ministerial  organ  of  that  day,  departing 
from  the  bantering  tone  in  which  it  had 
been  wont  to  indulge,  took  that  of  grave 
expostulation.  "We  trust,"  the  Courier 
wrote,  "  that  the  system  of  questions  and 
explanations  may  now  be  considered  at  an 
end;  and  that  parliament  and  ministers  will 
at  length  be  permitted  to  go  on  with  the 
real  business  of  the  country.  It  demands 
all  their  attention.  The  late  cabinet  is  dis- 
solved— a  new  cabinet  has  been  formed,  and 
the  people  expect  from  it  every  measure 
likely  to  conduce  to  the  welfare  and  honour 
of  the  empire.  They  have  a  strong  guaran- 
tee in  the  character  of  the  head  of  the  gov- 
ernment; and  they  trust  with  confidence 
that  he  has  yet  to  assert  fresh  claims  to  the 
thanks  and  gratitude  of  his  country.  But 
let  him  have  a  fair  and  open  field ;  and  let 
not  the  time  and  attention  of  him  and  his 
colleagues  in  the  cabinet  be  diverted  from 
the  real  business  of  their  departments." 
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And  certainly  it  must  be  admitted  that 
ministers  had  enough  on  their  hands  when 
the  writer  added — "  Look  at  the  situation 
of  foreign  affairs — at  the  recent  intelligence 
from  Constantinople.,  which  prepares  us  for 
events  of  the  utmost  importance.  Judge  of 
the  necessity  of  cementing  the  most  inti- 
mate co-operation  between  the  allied  powers. 
Pass  from  our  foreign  to  our  domestic  situ- 
ation. Consider  what  a  vast  field  of  inquiry 
has  been  opened  to  the  finance  committee — 
what  errors  it  has  to  cure— what  abuses  to 


remedy — what  a  change  of  system  it  may 
recommend — what  new  measures  it  may 
propose.  Look  to  the  agricultural  question 
— the  intense  anxiety  of  the  agricultural 
interest — the  necessity  of  adopting  some 
decisive  arrangement  that  shall  satisfy  them. 
Look  at  Ireland — look  at  England — look  at 
the  measures  which  the  situation  of  each 
require.  Look  at  the  discussions  upon  the 
test  act  and  the  catholic  claims,  which  can- 
not be  avoided." 


CHAPTER  VII. 

CAUSES  WHICH  LED  TO  THE  BATTLE  OF  NAVARIN  ;  THE  EAEL  OF  CARNARVON'S  MOTION  RESPECTING  IT  j  MB. 
HOBHOUSE'S  MOTION  FOR  A  VOTE  OF  THANKS  ;  TURKISH  POLICY  AND  MANIFESTO  ;  LORD  HILL  APPOINTED 
COMMANDER-IN-CHIEF  ;  COMMITTEE  OF  FINANCE ;  AMENDMENT  OF  LAWS  RELATING  TO  LUNATIC  ASYLUMS  ; 
DISAVOWAL,  BY  WELLINGTON,  OF  PERSONAL  HOSTILITY  TO  MR.  CANNING. 


THE  circumstances  out  of  which  those 
operations  grew,  which  led  to  the  battle  of 
Navarin,  demand  some  notice.  Great  sym- 
pathy had  been  kindled  in  Europe  for  the 
oppressed  Greeks,  who  were  alleged  to  be 
suffering  grievously  under  the  Turkish  yoke, 
and  a  protocol  was  signed  at  St.  Petersburg 
between  England  and  Russia,  in  1826, 
which  was  now  laid  before  parliament.  It 
ran  thus : — 

"  His  Britannic  majesty  having  been  re- 
quested by  the  Greeks  to  interpose  his  good 
offices,  in  order  to  obtain  their  reconciliation 
with  the  Ottoman  Porte — having,  in  conse- 
quence, offered  his  mediation  to  that  power, 
and  being  desirous  of  concerting  the  mea- 
sures of  his  government  upon  this  subject, 
with  his  majesty  the  emperor  of  all  the  E.US- 
sias;  and  his  imperial  majesty,  on  the  other 
hand,  being  equally  animated  by  the  desire 
of  putting  an  end  to  the  contest,  of  which 
Greece  and  the  Archipelago  are  the  theatre, 
by  an  arrangement  which  shall  be  consis- 
tent with  the  principles  of  religion,  jus- 
tice, and  humanity;  the  undersigned  have 
agreed — 

"  1.  That  the  arrangement  to  be  proposed 
to  the  Porte,  if  that  government  should  ac- 
cept the  proffered  mediation,  should  have 
for  its  object  to  place  the  Greeks  towards 
the  Ottoman  Porte  in  the  relation  herein- 
after mentioned. 
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"  Greece  should  be  a  dependency  of  that 
empire,  and  the  Greeks  shall  pay  to  the 
Porte  an  annual  tribute,  the  amount  of 
which  shall  be  permanently  fixed  by  com- 
mon consent.  They  shall  be  exclusively 
governed  by  authorities  to  be  chosen  and 
named  by  themselves,  but  in  the  nomina- 
tion of  which  authorities  the  Porte  shall 
have  a  certain  influence.  In  this  state,  the 
Greeks  shall  enjoy  a  complete  liberty  of 
conscience,  entire  freedom  of  commerce,, 
and  shall,  exclusively,  conduct  their  own 
internal  government.  In  order  to  effect 
a  complete  separation  between  individuals 
of  the  two  nations,  and  to  prevent  the  col- 
lisions which  must  be  the  necessary  con- 
sequences of  a  contest  of  such  duration, 
the  Greeks  shall  purchase  the  property  of 
Turks,  whether  situate  on  the  continent  of 
Greece,  or  in  the  island. 

"  2.  In  case  the  principle  of  a  mediation  be- 
tween the  Turks  and  Greeks  should  have  been 
admitted,  in  consequence  of  the  steps  taken, 
with  that  view,  by  his  Britannic  majesty's 
ambassador  at  Constantinople,  his  imperial 
majesty  would  exert,  in  every  case,  his  in- 
fluence to  forward  the  object  of  that  media- 
tion. The  mode  in  which,  and  the  time  at 
which,  his  imperial  majesty  should  take  part 
in  the  ulterior  negotiations  with  the  Otto- 
man Porte,  which  may  be  the  consequence 
of  that  mediation,  shall  be  determined 
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hereafter  by  the  common  consent  of  the 
government' of  his  Britannic  majesty  and  his 
imperial  majesty. 

"  3.  If  the  mediation  offered  by  his  Bri- 
tannic majesty  should  not  have  been  ac- 
cepted by  the  Porte,  and  whatever  may  be 
the  nature  of  the  relations  between  his  im- 
perial majesty  and  the  Turkish  government, 
his  Britannic  majesty  and  his  imperial  ma- 
'•  jesty  will  still  consider  the  terms  of  the 
arrangement  specified  in  No.  1  of  this  pro- 
tocol as  the  basis  of  any  reconciliation  to  be 
effected  by  their  intervention,  whether  in 
concert  or  separately,  between  the  Porte  and 
the  Greeks ;  and  they  will  avail  themselves 
of  every  favourable  opportunity  to  exert 
their  influence  with  both  parties,  in  order  to 
effect  their  reconciliation  on  the  above-men- 
tioned basis. 

"  4.  That  his  Britannic  majesty  and  his 
imperial  majesty  should  reserve  to  them- 
selves to  adopt,  hereafter,  the  measures  ne- 
cessary for  the  settlement  of  the  details  of 
the  arrangement  in  question,  as  well  as  the 
limits  of  the  territory,  and  the  names  of  the 
islands  of  the  Archipelago  to  which  it  shall 
be  applicable,  and  which  it  shall  be  pro- 
posed to  the  Porte  to  comprise  under  the 
denomination  of  Greece. 

"  5.  That,  moreover,  his  Britannic  ma- 
jesty and  his  imperial  majesty  will  not  seek, 
in  this  arrangement,  any  increase  of  terri- 
tory, nor  any  exclusive  influence  nor  advan- 
tage in  commerce  for  their  subjects,  which 
shall  not  be  equally  attainable  by  all  other 
nations. 

"  6.  That  his  Britannic  majesty  and  his 
imperial  majesty,  being  desirous  that  their 
allies  should  become  parties  to  the  definitive 
arrangements  of  which  this  protocol  con- 
tains the  outline,  will  communicate  this 
instrument,  confidentially,  to  the  courts  of 
Vienna,  Paris,  and  Berlin,  and  will  propose 
to  them  that  they  shall,  in  concert  with 
the  emperor  of  Russia,  guarantee  the  treaty 
by  which  the  reconciliation  of  Turks  and 
Greeks  shall  be  effected,  as  his  Britannic 
majesty  cannot  guarantee  such  a  treaty. 
f  WELLINGTON, 
"  (Signed)  J  NESSELRODE, 

(  LlEVEN. 

"  St.  Petersburg,  Apr.  4— (Mar.  23)— 1826." 

This  protocol,  in  conformity  with  its  pro- 
visions, was  communicated  to  the  other 
great  powers.  The  Greeks  were  still  dis- 
contented, and  rebelled  against  the  Porte; 
but  the  son  of  the  viceroy  of  Egypt  being 
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sent  against  them,  their  armies  were  inva- 
riably defeated.  Then  the  allied  powers 
thought  it  right  to  interfere.  The  emperor 
of  Russia,  though  well  disposed  to  put  down 
rebellion,  was  anxious  to  weaken  the  Porte. 
France  and  England  were  desirous  of  favour- 
ing the  Greeks,  but  had  no  desire  to  abate 
the  importance  of  Turkey.  It  was  intimated 
to  the  Porte  that  the  allies  required  that 
the  Turkish  forces  should  be  withdrawn 
from  Greece,  that  the  Greeks  remaining 
subject  to  the  Porte  should  pay  an  annual 
tribute  to  the  sultan,  but  be  at  liberty  to 
choose  their  own  government,  on  which,  in 
certain  cases,  he,  as  suzerain,  would  have  a 
veto.  Such  a  communication  appears  to 
have  been  little  expected.  It  called  forth 
strong  manifestations  of  resentment ;  and  a 
Turkish  state  paper  appeared,  in  which  the 
right  of  the  Porte  over  the  Greeks  was 
strongly  asserted,  and  the  conduct  which 
had  been  pursued  towards  them  was  vindi- 
cated. In  this  manifesto  it  was  declared  "  the 
Greeks  had  been  treated  in  all  respects  like 
Mussulmans;  their  persons  and  property 
had  been  secure;  more  especially  during 
the  glorious  reign  of  the  present  sovereign, 
who  had  loaded  them  with  benefits  far  ex- 
ceeding anything  their  ancestors  had  en- 
joyed. Malignant  and  ungrateful  men  had 
notwithstanding  revolted  against  their  legiti- 
mate sovereign  and  gracious  benefactor,  and 
committed  the  most  abominable  excesses. 
In  consequence  of  these  outrages,  the  Sub- 
lime Porte  had  justly  punished  some  of  the 
offenders,  but  had  never  refused  to  pardon 
those  who  appealed  to  its  clemency.  The 
interference  of  the  allies  for  the  revolted 
Greeks  was  spoken  of  as  tending  to  give 
importance  to  the  demands  of  a  troop  of 
brigands.  The  proposition  submitted  by  the 
allies  the  Sublime  Porte  declined  to  enter- 
tain, so  long  as  the  country  inhabited  bv  the 
Greeks  formed  part  of  the  Ottoman  domi- 
nions and  tributary  subjects  to  the  Porte, 
who  would  never  renounce  its  rights.  Hav- 
ing, with  the  aid  of  the  Most  High,  resumed 
possession  of  the  country,  it  would  always 
act  in  conformity  with  the  ordinances  which 
its  holy  law  prescribed  with  respect  to  its 
subjects," 

The  disposition  of  the  Turkish  govern- 
ment ascertained,  a  treaty  was  signed  in 
London,  on  the  6th  of  July,  1827,  under 
which  England,  France,  and  Russia  bound 
themselves  with  a  view  to  bring  that  state 
of  things  which  had  existed  in  Greece  for 
the  last  six  years  to  a  termination,  if  the 
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Porte  did  not  accept  an  armistice  within,  one 
month,  to  exert  all  the  means  circumstances 
might  suggest  to  their  prudence,  to  prevent 
a  collision  between  the  contending  powers, 
but  without  taking  part  in  the  hostilities 
with  the  Greeks  and  Turks.  A  formal  note 
was  communicated  to  the  Porte  announcing 
this  determination.  It  produced  no  satis- 
factory answer ;  and  on  the  14th  of  Septem- 
ber all  negotiation  was  brought  to  a  close. 
"  God  and  our  right,"  said  the  Turkish 
minister — that,  the  motto  of  England,  is  the 
only  answer  we  can  give  to  those  who,  with- 
out provocation,  are  disposed  to  attack  us. 

An  English  fleet,  under  admiral  sir  Ed- 
ward Codrington,  a  French  fleet,  under  ad- 
miral De  Rigny,  and  a  Russian  naval  force, 
entered  the  harbour  of  Navarin.  The  com- 
manders communicated  with  Ibrahim  Pacha, 
but  the  result  was  unsatisfactory.  The  al- 
lies advanced,  and  had  passed  the  batteries, 
when  a  boat  was  fired  upon  by  the  Turks. 
This  was  answered  by  a  volley  of  small 
arms.  A  cannon-shot  was  then  fired  at  the 
French  admiral's  ship ;  that  brought  on 
an  engagement,  which  ended  in  the  total 
destruction  of  the  Turkish  fleet. 

Such  were  the  circumstances  under  which 
the  battle  of  Navarin  was  fought,  and  which 
caused  the  duke  of  Wellington's  govern- 
ment to  regard  it  as  an  "  untoward"  event. 
It  has  been  seen,  that  his  grace  most  dis- 
tinctly declared  in  the  house  of  lords,  that 
the  use  of  that  expression  was  not  intended 
to  cast  the  slightest  reflection  on  the  gallant 
admiral  who  commanded  the  British  squa- 
dron there  engaged.  His  view  of  the  policy 
acted  upon  by  the  British  government,  and 
his  determination  to  carry  it  out,  he  ex- 
plained and  avowed  on  the  llth  of  February, 
when  the  earl  of  Carnarvon  brought  forward 
a  motion  on  the  subject,  calling  for  papers 
and  further  information. 

In  the  debate  which  that  motion  origi- 
nated, the  duke  of  Wellington  said  he  did 
not  rise  to  discuss  the  principles  of  the 
protocol,  or  of  the  treaty  of  July.  The 
time  would  come  when  it  would  be  open  to 
their  lordships  to  discuss  the  policy  of  those 
measures  fully,  and  it  would  be  his  duty  to 
meet  that  discussion.  It  was  his  firm  inten- 
tion to  carry  into  full  and  complete  execu- 
tion, according  to  its  spirit  and  letter,  the 
treaty  to  which  his  majesty  was  a  party. 
It  was  his  duty  to  carry  into  effect  that 
treaty  with  good  faith  ;  and  it  did  not  be- 
come him  to  cast  any  imputation  -upon  it, 
in  the  way  of  comparison  with  the  original 


measure — the  protocol  of  St.  Petersburg. 
It  was  true  that  the  protocol  did  not  carry 
with  it  the  measures  of  execution  which 
were  attached  to  the  treaty;  but  it  should 
be  recollected,  that  such  measures  were 
under  consideration  at  the  time  of  the 
protocol,  and  that  they  must  at  some  future 
time  be  taken  into  consideration.  Although 
thosq  measures  of  execution  were  not  the 
same  as  were  attached  to  the  treaty — al- 
though they  were  not  coercive — they  were 
yet  such  as  were  calculated  to  induce  the 
Porte  to  accept  of  the  proffered  mediation. 
It  was  not  his  intention  to  go  into  a  minute 
discussion  on  the  subject  at  that  moment. 
He  would  assure  the  noble  mover,  that  it 
was  his  decided  intention  to  carry  that 
treaty  into  effect,  in  its  spirit,  as  well  as  in 
its  letter.  But  he  could  not  help  dissenting 
from  a  great  portion  of  the  speech  of  the 
noble  lord.  He  did  not  admit  that  it  was 
the  right  of  one  country  to  interfere  with 
the  internal  regulations  of  another  in  all 
cases.  No  doubt,  the  political  position  of 
countries,  in  some  instances,  might  justify 
such  interference;  but  such  was  not  the 
general  rule.  Non-interference  was  the 
rule ;  interference  the  exception.  That 
was  the  only  true  and  safe  policy.  He 
did  not  mean  to  say  that  interference  in 
the  present  case  was  not  necessary.  He 
himself  had  been  the  means  of  negotiating 
the  act  of  interference ;  but  that  was  an 
exception  to  the  conduct  of  this  country 
when  her  interference  had  been  solicited 
on  the  occasion  of  insurrection  in  other 
countries.  So  far  he  stated  in  corroboration 
of  what  had  been  said  by  his  noble  friend 
(lord  Dudley)  on  the  subject  of  the  motion. 
With  regard  to  the  instructions,  there  was 
no  doubt  that  they  were  intended  to  be 
drawn  up,  and  were  in  fact  drawn  up,  by 
the  ministers  of  the  united  courts  residing  in 
London.  They  were  not  the  instructions  of 
this  government  alone  ;  they  proceeded 
from  the  three  governments,  and  were  the 
result  of  various  diplomatic  conferences 
between  the  ministers  of  those  powers. 
Besides,  it  should  be  recollected  that  they 
referred  to  a  transaction  which  was  not  yet 
concluded;  and  if  the  British  government 
alone  had  issued  them,  it  would  be  the 
duty  of  its  ministers  to  entreat  their  lord- 
|  ships  not  to  ask  for  those  instructions,  until 
the  transaction  should  be  in  such  a  state 
that  their  production  could  not  be  attended 
with  mischievous  consequences.  Having 
before  stated  the  intention  of  government 
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to  carry  into  execution  the  treaty  of  July, 
it  was  not  without  surprise  that  lie  had 
heard  the  noble  lord  opposite  ask  his  noble 
friend  near  him  what  guarantee  he  had  for 
the  execution  of  that  convention.  From 
the  moment  that  he  had  received  from  his 
majesty  the  commission  to  form  a  new 
administration — a  commission  which  he  had 
executed  to  the  best  of  his  ability — from 
that  moment  he  felt  it  to  be  his  duty  to 
carry  strictly  into  effect  the  provisions  of 
the  treaty.  In  all  his  communications 
with  his  noble  friend,  and  with  those  gentle- 
men who  had  done  him  the  honour  to  unite 
with  him  in  carrying  on  his  majesty's  gov- 
ernment, he  had  distinctly  stated  that  such 
was  his  firm  intention.  The  noble  lord 
talked  of  guarantee.  Did  the  noble  lord 
suppose  that  those  gentlemen  who  had  done 
him  the  honour  to  connect  themselves  with 
him  in  his  majesty's  service,  knowing  as 
they  did  the  opinions  which  he  entertained 
and  the  principles  he  professed — did  the 
noble  lord  imagine  that  they  would  come  to 
him  and  require  a  guarantee  for  the  due 
practical  application  of  those  principles,  be- 
fore they  would  concur  with  him  in  carry- 
ing on  the  measures  of  government?  Or, 
was  it  to  be  believed,  on  the  other  hand, 
that,  entertaining  those  opinions,  he  would 
abandon  them  for  the  purpose — the  corrupt 
purpose  (for  such  it  would  be)  of  procuring 
the  support  and  services  of  those  gentlemen 
in  consideration  of  such  a  sacrifice  ? 

The  speech  of  Mr.  Huskisson,  at  Liver- 
pool, explanatory  of  the  circumstances  under 
which  he  had  joined  the  present  ministry, 
had  been  mentioned,  and  mentioned  as  if 
he  had  claimed  certain  guarantees  from  the 
premier.  His  grace  gave  further  explana- 
tion on  this  subject,  and  on.  the  course 
which  he  now  proposed  to  take.  "  Is  it 
to  be  supposed,"  continued  the  noble  duke, 
"  that  the  right  honourable  gentleman 
to  whom  I  understand  the  noble  earl  to 
allude,  could  have  used  the  expression  ap- 
plied to  him  at  the  Liverpool  election  ?  If 
my  right  honourable  friend  had  entered 
into  any  such  corrupt  bargain  as  he  was 
represented  to  describe,  he  would  have  tar- 
nished his  own  fame,  as  much  as  I  should 
have  disgraced  mine.  It  is  much  more 
probable — though  I  have  not  thought  it 
worth  my  while  to  ask  for  any  explanation 
on  the  subject — that  my  right  honourable 
friend  stated,  not  that  he  had  concluded  any 
wholesale  bargain  with  me,  but  that  the 
men  of  whom  the  government  is  now  com- 
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posed  are  in  themselves  a  guarantee  to  the 
public,  that  their  measures  will  be  such  as 
will  be  conducive  to  his  majesty's  honour 
and  interests,  and  to  the  happiness  of  the 
people.  That  is  what  the  right  honourable 
gentleman  said,  if  I  am  not  mistaken ;  and 
not  that  I  had  given  him  any  guarantee  for 
the  principles  of  the  government.  No 
guarantee  was  required,  and  none  was  given 
on  my  part.  But  I  beg  to  know — supposing 
any  guarantee  had  been  given  to  any  one 
gentleman  who  acceded  to  the  government — • 
what  has  been  done  towards  others  in  the 
same  situation  ?  Was  there  no  other  man 
whom  it  was  necessary  to  satisfy  in  the 
government  but  the  right  honourable  gentle- 
man? Every  member  of  an  existing  gov- 
ernment has  a  right  to  state  his  views  of 
the  duties  of  that  government,  to  have  his 
objections  satisfied,  to  state  his  opinions 
upon  every  subject  proposed  for  the  con- 
sideration of  government,  and  to  have  those 
opinions  decided  upon.  How,  then,  does 
the  matter  stand  ?  Surely  I  could  not  have 
withheld  explanations  from  some,  and  given 
guarantees  to  others.  I  appeal  to  my  noble 
friend  near  me,  whether  every  member  of 
the  present  government  cannot  state  his 
opinions  as  fairly  and  as  fully  now,  as  under 
any  preceding  administration?  It  is  con- 
ducted on  the  same  principles  as  the  cabinet 
of  which  I  was  a  member  for  eight  years, 
under  lord  Liverpool,  and  in  which  all 
measures  were  fairly  considered  by  all  the 
members  of  it.  I  was  an  assenting  party  to 
the  greater  part  of  the  measures  of  that 
government,  and  therefore  I  hold  myself 
responsible  for  them,  equally  with  the  other 
members  of  that  government.  My  opinions 
are  perfectly  well  known ;  I  have  departed 
from  none  of  them ;  nor  has  my  right  hon- 
ourable friend,  I  believe,  departed  from  any 
of  his.  How  could  I,  with  the  least  show 
of  consistency — the  slightest  regard  for  cha- 
racter, depart  from  the  maintenance  and 
prosecution  of  measures  to  which  I  already 
stand  pledged.  As  to  what  has  been  said 
respecting  the  finance  committee,  I  say  of 
that  as  of  the  rest,  that  no  particular  gua- 
rantee has  been  given  on  the  subject;  it 
will,  nevertheless,  be  acted  upon  with  as 
good  faith  as  any  party  could  desire.  With 
respect  to  the  corn-laws,  there  was  a  para- 
graph in  his  majesty's  speech,  at  the  end  of 
the  last  session  of  parliament,  which  con- 
tained a  promise  that  the  subject  should 
receive  the  earliest  consideration ;  accord- 
ingly, it  was  the  first  subject  that  govern- 
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ment  deliberated  upon,  but  that  was  done 
without  any  previous  guarantee.  There 
could  not  have  been  any,  nor  was  any 
necessary,  from  those  who  at  present  com- 
pose the  cabinet.  I  need  not  further 
trouble  your  lordships  on  the  present  occa- 
sion, than  to  express  my  intention  to  dis- 
sent from  the  motion  of  the  noble  lord  (Car- 
narvon). 

The  earl  of  Carnarvon  consented  to  with- 
draw his  motion ;  but  a  few  days  afterwards 
Mr.  John  Cam  Hobhouse  proposed  a  vote  of 
thanks  to  sir  Edward  Codringtou.  Though 
the  duke  of  Wellington  rendered  all  honour 
to  the  courage  and  skill  of  the  gallant  ad- 
miral, he  was  of  opinion  that  the  thanks  of 
parliament  ought  not  to  be  voted  for  that  I 
which  was  deemed  an  untoward  event.  ' 
The  speech  of  Mr.  Hobhouse  embodied 
many  facts  of  interest,  and  brought  forward 
the  duke  himself  as  evidence  of  the  fitness 
of  bestowing  on  Codrington  the  honour 
called  for  by  his  motion. — "  In  stating  the 
case,"  he  said,  "  I  shall  take  care  to  keep  it 
separate  from  the  policy  that  sent  the  expe- 
dition. In  this  line  of  conduct  I  have  found 
a  precedent.  In  the  words  of  lord  Liver- 
pool, speaking  on  the  vote  of  thanks  to  the 
general  and  army  concerned  in  the  expedi- 
tion to  Copenhagan — '  If  the  principle  that 
sent  out  that  expedition  were  as  unjust  and 
unnecessary  as  it  was  wise  and  necessary — if 
it  were  as  impolitic  and  unwise  as  it  was 
politic  and  wise — still  the  thanks  of  this 
house  are  due  to  the  parties  concerned  in 
the  glorious  result.'  I  know  not  how  it  is 
possible  to  escape  from  the  distinction  laid 
down  in  this  passage,  on  the  present  occa- 
sion. But  I  do  not  rest  merely  upon  the 
sentiments  of  the  noble  individual  whom  I 
have  already  quoted.  I  have  other  opinions 
in  confirmation  of  this  view  of  the  question. 
Amongst  these  is  Mr.  Perceval,  a  gentle- 
man who,  it  will  be  admitted,  was  well 
acquainted  with  the  forms  of  the  house  and 
of  the  constitution,  and  well  skilled  in  the 
tactics  of  parliamentary  debate.  He  said, 
upon  that  occasion,  in  the  course  of  his 
speech,  '  I  hope  the  house  will  not  refuse  to 
grant  a  vote  of  thanks  to  the  officers  en- 
gaged in  the  action.  They  had  a  most 
painful  duty  to  perform.'  I  proceed,  next, 
to  the  opinions  of  lord  Castlereagh,  who  was 
not  less  skilful  than  any  one  mentioned, 
and  every  one  knows  that  he  was  well  able 
to  address  this  house  in  language  befitting 
the  sentiment  he  had  to  convey.  In  intro- 
ducing the  vote  of  thanks  to  the  army  and 


navy  for  the  expedition  at  Copenhagen,  that 
noble  lord  made  use  of  this  language — 
'  Whatever  difference  of  opinion  there  might 
be  in  the  political  character  of  the  expedi- 
tion in  this  house,  he  flattered  himself  that 
no  difference  would  exist  on  the  proposition 
he  was  about  to  submit.  It  had  always 
been  the  custom  to  consider  the  services 
rendered  by  his  majesty's  army  and  navy  in 
carrying  into  effect  the  orders  with  which 
they  were  intrusted,  distinctly  and  sepa- 
rately from  the  merits  of  the  policy  by 
which  his  majesty's  ministers  were  actuated 
in  issuing  those  orders.'  Lord  Castlereagh 
went  on  to  remark,  that  the  vote  of  thanks 
'was  a  justice  due  to  the  army  and  the 
navy,  who  were  never  called  upon  to  decide 
as  to  the  propriety  or  impropriety,  nor  to 
mix  their  conduct  with  that  of  those  by 
whose  impulse  they  acted,  and  who  alone 
were  responsible  for  the  prudence,  justice, 
wisdom,  and  policy  of  the  plans  they  di- 
rected to  be  carried  into  execution.  It  was, 
therefore,  due  to  the  army  and  navy  to 
look  only  to  the  execution,  which  was  the 
distinct  service  that  fell  to  their  charge.'  If 
such  a  course,  sir,  was  adopted  towards  the 
army  and  navy  for  their  skill  and  ability  in 
the  execution  of  the  expedition  to  Copen- 
hagen—if, on  that  occasion,  all  party  politics 
were  to  be  deprecated — the  conduct  of  mi- 
nisters left  out  of  sight — how  much  higher 
grounds  were  there  in  the  present  instance 
for  following  a  similar  line  of  conduct  to- 
wards our  brave  countrymen  for  the  skill 
and  bravery  displayed  by  them  at  Navarin. 
And  I  shall  greatly  deplore  it  if  any  gentle- 
man should  mix  up  in  the  debate  the  policy 
of  the  treaty  with  the  behaviour  of  our  sea- 
men. When  the  distinction  to  which  I 
have  adverted,  and  which  I  wish  to  impress 
upon  your  minds  on  the  present  occasion, 
was  drawn  in  the  case  of  Copenhagen,  party 
differences  ran  higher  than  at  any  other 
period.  With  reference  to  that  expeditipn, 
many  distinguished  members  of  both  houses 
expressed  themselves  in  terms  of  unequivocal 
condemnation — in  terms  much  stronger  than 
anything  that  has  been  heard  in  this  in- 
stance— yet  was  the  distinction  broadly 
marked  throughout.  Lord  Sidmouth  spoke 
of  the  expedition  as  an  'outrage.'  Lord 
Grenville  called  it  an  'indelible  disgrace 
upon  the  country ;'  and  others  said  it  was 
'  a  lasting  monument  of  national  infamy.' 
Mr.  Whitbread  said  it  was  'a  base  and 
treacherous  aggression.'  But  did  these 
opinions  of  the  character  of  the  expedition, 
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as  a  political  measure,  prevent  those  who 
entertained  them  from  joining  in  a  vote  of 
thanks  to  those  who  had  fought  the  battle  ?" 

Mr.  Hobhouse  thought  it  would  interest 
the  assembly  he  was  addressing,  to  bring 
under  their  notice  the  high  importance  at- 
tached to  the  victory  by  the  emperor  of 
Russia.  He  said — "  He  did  not  know  whether 
it  was  customary  for  kings  to  write  letters 
to  private  individuals,  but  if  not  so,  it  was 
the  more  remarkable  that  his  majesty,  the 
emperor  of  Russia,  had  descended  from  his 
dignity,  and  written  the  following  letter  to 
sir  Edward  Codrington  : — 

'  To  Vice- Admiral  Codrington. 

'  Sir, — You  have  just  obtained  a  victory 
for  which  civilized  Europe  ought  to  be 
doubly  grateful  to  you.  The  memorable 
battle  of  Navarin,  and  the  bold  manoeuvres 
by  which  it  was  preceded,  not  only  exhibit 
to  the  world  the  degree  of  zeal  of  the  three 
great  powers  for  a  cause,  the  noble  character 
of  which  is  still  further  exalted  by  its  dis- 
interestedness— but  also  furnish  ample  proof 
of  what  can  be  accomplished  by  firmness 
against  numbers,  and  valour  skilfully  di- 
rected against  blind  courage,  with  whatever 
forces  it  may  be  supported.  Your  fame 
henceforth  belongs  to  posterity.  No  eulo- 
gium  on  my  part  can  add  to  the  glory 
with  which  it  is  surrounded.  I  deem  it 
incumbent  on  me,  however,  to  present  to 
you  a  distinguished  mark  of  the  gratitude 
and  esteem  witli  which  you  have  inspired 
all  Russia.  It  is  with  this  view  that  I 
transmit  you,  inclosed,  the  military  order  of 
St.  George.  The  Russian  navy  feels  itself 
honoured  by  having  obtained  your  appro- 
bation before  Navarin;  and,  with  regard 
to  myself,  I  experience  the  most  lively  sa- 
tisfaction in  assuring  you  of  the  sentiments 
of  consideration  I  entertain  for  you. 

'  (Signed)  NICHOLAS. 

'  St.  Petersburg,  Nov.  8,  1827.' 

Besides  this,  his  majesty  the  emperor  of 
Russia,  caused  a  letter  to  be  transmitted  by 
his  minister,  count  Nesselrode,  to  prince 
Lieven  here,  in  order  to  be  sent  to  count 
Heiden,  in  which  his  majesty  expressed  his 
decided  opinion  as  to  the  beneficial  conse- 
quences of  the  battle  of  Navarin,  and  of  the 
conduct  of  the  admiral.  In  a  subsequent 
passage  of  the  letter,  count  de  Nesselrode 
•wrote  to  count  de  Heiden — '  Should  there 
be  no  ship  for  the  moment  adapted  to  the 
command  of  sir  E.  Codrington,  and  he 
consent  to  hoist  his  flag  on  board  a  ship 
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of  the  line  belonging  to  his  imperial  ma- 
jesty, you  will  place  at  his  disposal  all  those 
composing  our  squadron,  and  assure  him 
that  the  emperor  would  consider  his  pre- 
sence on  board  one  of  our  vessels,  as  a  dis- 
tinguished honour  conferred  on  the  Russian 
navy.''  Nor  was  this  all.  His  majesty  the 
emperor  of  Russia,  with  a  condescension 
which  Mr.  Hobhouse  understood  was  not 
usually  shown  in  such  a  manner,  gave  direc- 
tions to  count  de  Nesselrode  to  inquire  of 
count  de  Heiden  in  what  possible  way  his 
majesty  could  confer  a  mark  of  honour  and 
distinction  on  the  son  of  sir  Edward  Cod- 
rington, who  was  woundedj  '  on  that  glo- 
rious day.'  " 

Towards  the  close  of  his  speech,  the 
honourable  gentleman  brought  forward,  as 
his  strongest  argument  of  all,  the  case  of 
the  duke  of  Wellington.  He  said — "  If  pre- 
cedents derived  from  distant  times,  and 
having  reference  to  persons  deceased,  though 
not  forgotten,  are  acknowledged,  as  they 
must  be,  to  bear  irresistibly  upon  the 
motion  with  which  I  intend  to  conclude, 
how  much  more  powerful  must  a  case  be 
considered  in  which  the  present  head  of 
his  majesty's  government  bears  the  most 
prominent  situation.  It  cannot  fail  to  be 
full  in  the  recollection  of  every  honourable 
member  who  hears  me,  that  the  duke  of 
Wellington  received  the  thanks  of  this 
house  oftener  than  any  other  individual, 
and  with  your  permission,  sir,  I  will  read 
his  reply  and  acknowledgments,  delivered 
from  his  place,  when,  in  consequence  of 
the  victory  obtained  at  Copenhagen,  he 
first  was  thanked  from  the  chair  of  this 
house.  Sir  Arthur  said,  '  This  honour,  thus 
bestowed,  is  an  object  of  high  and  ardent 
ambition  to  every  officer  of  the  army  and 
navy,  and  the  principal  motive  of  those  acts 
of  valour  and  heroic  courage  which  have 
raised  the  glory  of  the  British  arms,  and 
swelled  the  reputation  of  British  prowess 
to  its  present  magnitude.'  Such  an  ac- 
knowledgment of  parliamentary  thanks  from 
such  a  quarter,  was  of  the  very  last  value  and 
importance  on  a  question  like  the  present. 
The  duke  of  Wellington  was  thanked  eleven 
times  by  that  house  for  his  brilliant  military 
services.  He  was  thanked  for  the  victory 
at  Copenhagen,  for  that  of  Vimiera,  the 
defence  of  Portugal,  the  siege  of  Ciudad 
Rodrigo,  for  Salamanca,  Badajos,  Vittoria, 
the  entry  into  France,  Orthes,  the  Peace  of 
1814,  the  ever  memorable  battle  of  Water- 
loo, and,  lastly,  general  thanks  for  the  dis- 
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tinguished  merits  of  his  whole  military 
career.  Can  I  then,"  Mr.  Hobhouse  asked, 
"  suppose  that  an  administration  of  which 
this  great  commander  is  the  head,  will  deny 
justice  to  a  brother-in-arms  ?  Can  I  suppose 
that  he  who  wears  so  splendid  a  crown  of 
laurel,  will  refuse  a  single  leaf  to  the  dis- 
tinguished officer  who  commanded  at  Nava- 
rin?  Can  I  suppose  that  he  who  has  been 
oftener  than  any  man,  living  or  dead,  the 
object  of  parliamentary  thanksj  will  be 
tardy  or  reluctant  to  bestow  naked  justice 
upon  a  member  of  a  different  profession, 
towards  which  his  feelings  should  be,  and 
I  trust  are,  those  of  generous  rivalry  and 
noble  emulation?" 

The  motion  was  viewed  as  inexpedient 
under  all  the  circumstances ;  but  it  was  ad- 
mitted, on  the  part  of  the  min:sters,  that 
had  the  battle  been  fought  with  a  power 
with  which  England  was  at  war,  there  could 
have  been  no  objection  to  the  vote  pro- 
posed; and  on  this  admission,  Mr.  Hobhouse 
was  content  to  withdraw  his  motion. 

The  hopes  entertained  by  the  duke  of 
Wellington  that  amicable  relations  with  the 
Porte  would  soon  be  restored,  experienced 
some  disappointment.  The  humble  and 
pacific  disposition  evinced  after  the  conflict 
at  Navarin,  it  afterwards  appeared,  was  af- 
fected to  gain  time.  Whatever  the  treat- 
rfient  of  which  the  Greeks  had  to  complain, 
it  could  not  be  doubted  that  the  destruction 
of  their  fleet  must  awaken  feelings  of  bitter 
resentment  at  Constantinople.  When  news 
of  the  event  was  received  there,  the  ambas- 
sadors of  the  allied  powers  had  three  ques- 
tions put  to  them,  on  the  part  of  the  Porte, 
to  this  eifect : — 1.  Whether  the  Greek  ques- 
tion would  then  be  dropped?  2.  Whether 
it  was  intended  to  give  the  Porte  an  in- 
demnity for  the  destruction  of  its  fleet? 
3.  Whether  satisfaction  generally  would  be 
given  to  the  Porte?  The  answers  of  the 
ambassadors  were  in  substance — that  the 
powers  they  represented  were  determined 
to  persevere  in  their  efforts  to  effect  the 
pacification  of  Greece.  "  That  no  indem- 
nity would  be  given  for  the  destruction  of 
the  fleet,  as  the  Turkish  commander,  by 
firing  first,  had  been  the  aggressor;  and  to 
the  third  question  they  replied,  that  the 
endeavours  of  the  allies  during  the  pre- 
ceding three  years,  to  induce  the  Porte  to 
listen  to  their  disinterested  representations, 
sufficiently  proved  that  the  interests  of  the 
Porte  would  not  be  slighted/' 

The  government  of  the  sultan  seems  to 


have  expected,  that  after  the  destruction  of 
their  fleet,  war  would  be  carried  on  by  the 
allies  without  intermission.  The  inaction 
which  succeeded,  led  the  divan  to  suppose 
that  the  policy  of  the  allies  had  experienced 
a  change — that  distrust  had  crept  into  their 
councils — that  England  and  France  had 
begun  to  suspect  other  designs,  on  the  part 
of  Russia,  beyond  those  avowed  in  the 
treaty  of  the  6th  July ;  and  found  that  while 
they  were  apparently  lending  themselves 
only  to  the  establishment  of  the  indepen- 
dence of  Greece,  they  were,  in  reality,  pro- 
moting the  further  views  of  Russia.  It  was 
thence  inferred  that  England  and  France 
would  soon  be  disposed  to  abandon  the  al- 
liances, which  surmise  caused  a  bolder  and 
more  angry  tone  to  be  adopted  on  the  part  of 
the  Turkish  government.  The  divan  thought 
that  if  they  made  a  display  of  vigorous 
resolution  and  of  warlike  preparation,  they 
should  be  able  to  obtain  better  conditions 
than  those  prescribed  in  the  treaty  of  the 
6th  of  July ;  at  least,  that  they  should 
be  able  to  stop  short  of  acknowledging 
the  complete  independence  of  Greece.  The 
ambassadors  left  Constantinople  on  the  8th 
of  December,  and  shortly  after  a  mani- 
festo was  made  public  in  that  capital,  in 
which  the  faithful  were  told  that  all  Mus- 
sulmans and  infidels  mutually  hated  each 
other.  Russia  it  described  to  be  the  chief 
enemy  of  the  Sublime  Porte,  and  had,  dur- 
ing the  last  fifty  or  sixty  years,  been  labouring 
to  carry  her  guilty  designs  into  execution. 
She  was  said  to  have  stirred  up  a  conspiracy 
to  "  effect  the  extermination  of  all  the  faith- 
ful, and  the  ruin  of  the  Sublime  Porte — 
which  may  God  avert!"  It  proceeded: — 
"  Thanks  to  Divine  assistance,  and  to  the 
protection  of  our  holy  prophet,  this  perfi- 
dious plot  was  discovered  a  short  time  be- 
fore it  was  to  be  put  in  execution.  The 
measures  which  were  taken  in  the  capital, 
Without  loss  of  time,  checked  at  their  com- 
mencement the  guilty  projects  which  seemed 
so  easy  of  accomplishment ;  the  sword  in- 
flicted justice  on  a  great  number  of  the 
rebels  of  the  Morea,  of  Negropont,  of 
Acarnania,  of  Missolonghi,  of  Athens,  and 
other  places  on  the  continent.  The  rebels 
of  the  Morea  and  of  the  isles  Foyer  dared, 
at  the  very  beginning  of  these  troubles,  to 
engage  with  the  Mussulmans :  they  killed 
a  great  number  of  them ;  they  reduced 
their  wives  and  their  children  to  bondage ; 
and,  under  the  name  of  the  '  government 
of  Greece,'  committed  unheard-of  excesses. 
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For  many  years  considerable  forces,  both 
military  and  naval,  were  sent  against  them, 
but  our  land  troops,  discouraged  by  want 
of  pay,  did  not  display  the  requisite  ardour ; 
our  fleet  also  did  not  succeed,  on  account  of 
the  ancient  disorganization  of  the  arsenal. 
The  matter  being  spun  out,  other  Euro- 
peans, as  well  as  the  Russians,  animated 
by  ambition,  furnished  secretly  every  kind 
of  assistance  to  the  rebels,  either  by  pro- 
mises or  by  deeds,  and  thus  became  the 
chief  cause  of  the  prolongation  of  our 
troubles.  At  last,  led  away  by  the  sub- 
tlety and  insinuations  of  Russia,  England 
and  France  united  themselves  to  her,  and, 
under  the  pretext  that  their  commerce  suf- 
fered by  the  long  continuance  of  those 
troubles,  they  prevailed  on  the  Greeks,  by 
every  kind  of  artifice,  entirely  to  renounce 
their  duties  as  (rayahs)  tributaries."  France 
and  England  being  thus  made  the  dupes  of 
the  sinister  policy  of  Russia,  the  manifesto 
professed  to  show  how  they  had  become  her 
instruments.  It  reported — "  About  a  year 
ago,  the  three  powers  simultaneously  de- 
manded the  liberty  of  Greece,  by  the  means 
of  their  ambassadors,  officially  and  openly, 
as  quite  a  simple  concession.  The  Sublime 
Porte  could  not  subscribe  to  this,  neither 
according  to  law,  nor  according  to  reason, 
nor  according  to  policy,  nor  according  to 
religion.  The  Mussulman  nation  was  in- 
dignant at  it,  and  it  is  quite  impossible 
(de  toute  impossibility)  that  it  should  ever 
be  consented  to.  The  Ottoman  government 
endeavoured  to  prevail  on  them  to  renounce 
their  prejudices,  by  every  sort  of  arguments 
and  answers,  but  its  language  produced  no 
effect.  Proud  of  their  power,  they  obsti- 
nately and  rigorously  persisted  to  press 
their  demands;  and  they  finished  by  send- 
ing fleets  into  the  Mediterranean — they 
openly  hindered  the  Egyptian  and  Ottoman 
squadrons,  destined  for  that  purpose,  from 
attacking  the  islands.  These  two  squadrons 
having  entered  the  port  of  Navarin,  were 
there  tranquilly  waiting  the  orders  of  the 
Sublime  Porte,  when  the  Russian,  English, 
and  French  fleets  suddenly  entered  the 
same  harbour,  and  all  three  began  to  fire 
at  once.  Every  one  knows  the  catas- 
trophe which  resulted  to  the  imperial 
squadron." 

The  manifesto  then  supplied  a  relation 
of  the  events  which  had  occurred  subse- 
quent to  the  battle.  There  is  something 
very  startling  in  this  portion  of  the  docu- 
ment, from  the  frankness  with  which  it 
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avows  its  framers  had  departed  from  good 
faith,  in  the  negotiations  which  had  been 
opened.  Like  the  envoys  of  the  Burmese 
monarch,  or  those  of  the  Ameers  of  Scinde, 
it  would  seem,  that  they  thought  it  by 
no  means  discreditable  to  impose  false 
representations  on  infidels.  They  told  the 
world — "  The  three  powers  having  openly 
violated  subsisting  treaties,  and  declared 
war,  the  Sublime  Porte  had  a  just  right 
to  retaliate,  and  to  act  otherwise  than  it 
had  done  towards  the  ambassadors,  the 
subjects,  and  the  vessels,  which  were  in 
this  place.  But  the  ministers  of  those 
three  powers  having  endeavoured  to  jus- 
tify them  by  declaring  that  it  was  the 
commanders  of  the  imperial  (Turkish) 
fleet  who  had  been  the  cause  of  the  battle, 
the  Sublime  Porte,  considering  the  circum- 
stances, remained  still  silent,  and,  by  a  last 
effort  of  policy,  invited  the  three  ambassadors 
to  abandon  altogether  the  affairs  of  Greece. 
Deaf  to  the  voice  of  justice,  those  infidels 
did  not  cease  to  require  that  their  demand 
respecting  the  independence  of  Greece  should 
be  admitted  such  as  it  had  been -made.  It 
may  even  be  said  that  their  solicitations  be- 
came more  pressing.  In  a  word,  the  hostile 
intentions  of  the  Franks  against  Islamism 
became  evident.  Nevertheless,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  gaining  time,  at  least  till  summer, 
every  possible  show  of  moderation  was  used 
in  the  conferences  and  conversations  which 
took  place  some  weeks  ago.  It  was  re- 
peatedly declared  to  the  ambassadors,  that 
as  soon  as  the  Greeks  would  sue  for  pardon, 
their  faults  would  be  wholly  forgotten ;  that 
their  goods,  their  persons,  their  estates, 
would  be  restored;  that  they  would  enjoy 
perfect  tranquillity ;  that  they  should  be 
relieved  from  the  payment  of  the  capita- 
tion and  other  tributes  which  they  owe 
since  the  beginning  of  the  insurrection; 
that  besides,  in  order  to  gratify  the  three 
powers,  they  would  be  exempt  from  all  tri- 
bute for  the  space  of  one  year;  and  that 
all  the  privileges  which  the  condition  of 
rayahs  allowed  would  be  granted  them  ;  but 
nothing  beyond  that  limit.  In  the  course 
of  the  conferences,  the  Sublime  Porte  ear- 
nestly requested  the  ambassadors  to  trans- 
mit to  their  respective  courts  those  friendly 
declarations  and  sincere  explanations,  pro- 
mising that  the  armistice  which  they  had 
demanded  would  be  observed  until  the 
answer  should  be  received.  This  invitation 
only  served  to  increase  their  pride  and  their 
pretensions,  Finally,  they  declared  that 
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they  would  consent  to  nothing  so  long  as 
the  privileges  which  they  claimed  should 
not  be  granted  to  the  Greeks  inhabiting 
ancient  Greece,  that  is  to  say,  the  Morea, 
Attica,  and  the  isles  of  the  Archipelago, 
and  they  announced  that  they  would  de- 
part all  three  together."  The  manifesto 
concluded,  reminding  the  faithful  of  the 
mighty  triumphs  they  had  gained  in  other 
days  over  infidels,  and  exhorting  them  now 
to  unite  in  the  cause  of  their  holy  religion. 

The  objections  urged  to  the  appointment 
of  a  military  premier,  had  been  met  by  a 
statement  that  the  duke  of  Wellington 
would  resign  his  office  of  commander-in- 
chief.  On  the  day  on  which  Mr.  Hob- 
house's  motion  was  brought  on,  this  was 
carried  into  effect,  and  the  subjoined  offi- 
cial document  appeared,  naming  lord  Hill 
as  the  duke's  successor. 


"  G'eneral  Order. — Horse-Guards. 

"Feb.  15,  1828. 

"The  king  has  been  most  graciously 
pleased  to  direct  that  general  lord  Hill 
shall  be  placed  on  the  staff  of  his  majesty's 
army,  and  that  all  matters  respecting  his 
majesty's  military  service,  which  have  here- 
tofore been  transacted  by  the  commander- 
in-chief,  shall  henceforth  pass  through  the 
hands  of  general  lord  Hill,  G.C.B. 

"  The  king's  service  having  imposed  upon 
field-marshal  the  duke  of  Wellington  the 
necessity  of  resigning  the  office  of  corn- 
man  der-in-chiefi  the  field-marshal  is  happy 
to  deliver  over  the  command  to  a  general 
officer  who  has  so  frequently  promoted  the 
honour  of  the  army  by  his  own  conduct  and 
example ;  who  is  so  well  known  to  the 
officers  and  troops,  and  so  well  acquainted 
with  their  services  and  merits. 
"  By  order  of  his  grace, 

"  The  commander-in-chief, 
"  HENRY  TORRENS,  Adjutant-general." 


An  inquiry  into  the  state  of  the  revenue 
and  expenditure  of  the  country  had  been 
recommended  to  parliament  in  the  king's 
speech.  On  the  16th  of  February,  Mr. 
Peel  called  attention  to  the  royal  intima- 
tion, and  moved  for  the  "  appointment  of  a 
select  committee  to  inquire  into  the  state  of 
the  public  income  and  expenditure  of  the 
United  Kingdom,  and  to  consider  and  report 
to  the  house  what  further  regulations  and 
checks  it  may  be  proper,  in  their  opinion,  to 
adopt,  for  establishing  an  effectual  control 
upon  all  charges  incurred  in  the  receipt, 
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custody,  and  application  of  the  public  money, 
and  what  further  measures  can  be  adopted 
for  reducing  any  part  of  the  public  expendi- 
ture without  detriment  to  the  public  service." 
It  was  understood  that  the  committee  thus 
called  for  would  take  a  wider  range  of 
inquiry  than  had  been  entered  upon  by  any 
preceding  finance  committee,  as  it  was  to 
re-model  the  whole  system  of  stating  and 
keeping  the  public  accounts ;  and,  removing 
all  obscurity  and  confusion,  institute  a  more 
clear  and  intelligible  mode  than  had  pre- 
viously existed.  Mr.  Peel  said  he  proposed 
the  committee — not  to  deceive  or  to  delude 
the  people — not  to  increase  the  taxation  of 
the  country — but  because  he  believed  that 
he  was  fairly  and  honestly  discharging  his 
duty,  and  thought  that  the  country  at  large 
would  derive  important  benefit  from  its 
labours. 

At  the  close  of  an  animated  speech,  he 
spoke  in  the  following  terms  of  the  duke — 
his  anxiety  to  effect  reforms  in  the  public 
establishments — and,  generally,  the  view 
which  he  took  of  the  prospects  of  the 
country : — "  I  believe  that  the  noble  indi- 
vidual at  present  at  the  head  of  the  highest 
department  in  the  country,  has  both  the 
disposition  and  the  power  to  exercise  a 
greater  and  more  efficient  control  over  all 
the  subordinate  establishments  than  any 
other  person  in  the  country.  I  wish  to 
avoid  introducing  anything  like  a  political 
and  party  feeling  into  the  consideration  of  a 
matter  of  this  importance.  I  only  mention 
the  name  of  that  noble  person  upon  this 
occasion,  because  I  consider  him  more  ca- 
pable than  any  other  individual  of  efficiently 
executing  that  necessary  control  so  indis- 
pensable to  the  well-being  of  the  country. 
I  say  this,  because,  in  the  various  civil 
offices  he  has  filled,  there  can  be  no  one 
who  has  not  seen,  both  in  the  ordnance  and 
other  departments  heretofore  under  his  di- 
rection, the  most  anxious  desire  on  his  part 
to  introduce  every  retrenchment  and  every 
degree  of  economy  compatible  with  the 
interests  of  the  country.  I  am  sure  that 
that  noble  individual  sees  no  cause  to  de- 
spond, although  he  has  the  desire  to  look 
fairly  into  the  financial  state  of  the  coun-, 
try,  and  has  the  warmest  wish  that  every 
possible  reduction  should  be  made.  I 
know  that  these  are  his  wishes,  but  only 
under  the  strict  and  imperative  obligation 
of  maintaining  to  the  letter,  and  to  its 
utmost  point,  the  national  faith  with  the 
public  creditor,  which  he  is  fully  assured 
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means  are  to  be  found  for  in  the  resources 
of  the  country,  and  upon  which  account  he 
feels  that  there  is  not  the  slightest  cause  for 
the  least  despondency.  And  I  say  this, 
because  I  believe  so  too,  and  am  far  from 
believing  otherwise ;  that,  on  the  contrary, 
I  come  forward  to  make  this  unreserved 
declaration  of  the  fact,  without  any  appre- 
hension of  the  possibility  of  contradiction. 
I  believe  if  it  were  necessary  at  this  mo- 
ment to  appeal  to  the  resources,  and  rouse 
the  dormant  energies  of  the  country,  in 
that  way  in  which  they  can  always  be 
roused,  either  to  vindicate  the  national 
honour  or  to  maintain  her  essential  in- 
terests, that  there  never  was  a  time  when 
she  could  put  forth  mightier  exertions, 
founded  on  the  unimpaired  resources  of  her 
financial  interests,  and  the  matchless  energy 
for  which  these  countries  have  ever  been 
distinguished." 

The  appointment  of  the  finance  com- 
mittee was  generally  regarded  with  satis- 
faction, and  several  unobstrusive  measures 
of  reform  were  brought  forward  by  mi- 
nisters, or  with  their  cordial  approbation. 
Among  these  may  be  mentioned  a  bill  for 
amending  the  laws  with  respect  to  lunatic 
asylums.  Mr.  Gordon,  who  introduced  it, 
showed  that  the  word  of  an  apothecary — a 
seller  of  drugs — a  young  man  who  was  but 
yesterday  a  chemist's  apprentice,  might 
send  a  party  labouring  under  temporary 
delirium  from  a  fever,  to  confinement  in  a 
madhouse.  As  the  organ  of  a  committee  to 
which  the  subject  had  been  referred,  Mr. 
Gordon  said  he  would  suppose  the  case  of  a 
single  lunatic;  he  would  put  an  extreme 
case — that  of  a  pauper  belonging  to  a  parish 
twenty  miles  from  London,  near  enough  to 
be  brought  up  to  one  of  the  asylums  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  the  metropolis ;  but  yet 
so  distant,  that  the  overseers  of  his  parish 
could  exercise  no  beneficial  control  in  re- 
spect of  him — he  would  suppose  him  placed 
at  the  establishment,  where,  it  was  well 
known,  more  than  half  the  pauper-lunatics 
of  the  metropolis  and  its  vicinity  were 
confined  ;  he  would  be  there  placed  without 
the  slightest  advantage  of  any  curative  pro- 
cess— he  was  borne  out  by  the  authority  of 
the  evidence  and  the  returns,  in  saying, 
that  no  curative  process  was  had  recourse  to 
at  that  establishment — that  no  measures 
were  taken  for  the  removal  of  the  mental 
malady,  nor  any  for  the  alleviation  of  bodily 
ailments ;  in  fact,  there  was  nothing  what- 
ever that  deserved  to  be  called  medical 
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attendance.  There  was  a  gentleman  who 
came  there  for  about  two  hours  every  other 
day — he  had  a  hospital,  and  a  fair  share  of 
private  practice  to  attend  to ;  and  even  if  he 
gave  more  than  the  two  hours — even  if  he 
gave  his  entire  spare  time — it  would  be 
insufficient  for  the  purpose  in  question.  Of 
the  four  hundred  confined  in  that  asylum, 
there  were  not  above  eighty  at  any  one 
time  under  medical  attendance.  Insanity 
was  a  disorder,  and  required  medical  treat- 
ment— at  least  it  required  some  moral  treat- 
ment ;  but  there  was  no  attempt  at  classifica- 
tion— there  was  no  medical  attendant — there 
was  nothing  but  safe  custody. 

The  abuses  which  had  grown  up  in  an 
establishment  which  benevolence  had  origi- 
nated for  the  comfort  of  the  helpless  were 
awful  to  contemplate,  and  will  excite  sur- 
prise in  the  reader  that  they  could  have 
existed  at  a  period  so  recent.  Mr.  Gordon 
entreated  the  house  to  follow  the  case  he 
had  been  describing  to  the  place  of  confine- 
ment of  the  unhappy  subject ;  he  would  find 
him  in  a  crib-room,  confined  during  the 
night  in  a  box  six  feet  long,  chained  both 
by  arms  and  legs,  without  attendance  or 
assistance  the  whole  night.  They  would 
see,  confined  in  one  room,  fifteen  unhappy 
individuals,  insensible  to  the  calls  of  nature, 
wallowing  in  their  own  filth  for  the  entire 
night.  This  was  not  the  case  at  Bethlem 
Hospital  or  at  St.  Luke's.  They  had  there 
separate  cells.  But  as  respected  the  house 
of  which  he  then  spoke,  the  picture  he  had 
given  was  perfectly  accurate — such  was  their 
situation  every  night  in  the  week.  But 
what  was  their  state  on  Sunday?  They 
were  left  in  that  condition  from  Saturday  to 
Monday,  without  relief  or  cleanliness  of 
any  description ;  and  on  Monday  morning, 
let  the  weather  be  what  it  might,  they  were 
taken  into  an  open  yard,  and  mopped  with 
cold  water — in  most  instances  their  bodies 
covered  with  sores.  There  was,  it  was  said, 
in  this  establishment,  an  infirmary  for  those 
labouring  under  bodily  ailments ;  but, 
strange  to  say,  the  medical  attendant  had 
never  seen  it;  and  those  who  had  seen  it, 
spoke  of  it  as  a  scene  of  such  horror  that  he 
would  not  shock  the  house  by  attempting  to 
describe  it ;  yet  he  was  far  from  saying  that 
this  establishment  was  the  worst  that  could 
be  met  with  ;  it  was,  on  the  contrary,  a  fair 
sample  of  the  class.  Nothing  could  have 
been  fairer  than  the  mode  in  which  the  in- 
vestigation was  carried  on  into  its  practices 
and  condition.  The  proprietor  had  a  full 
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opportunity  of  producing  witnesses,  as  it 
were,  for  his  defence,  while  all  the  evidence 
given  against  him  was  presented  to  his  view. 
Before  the  committee,  they  had  had  the 
testimony  of  the  assistant  of  the  medical 
man  who  attended.  He  was  asked  how  he 
could  describe  himself  as  giving  an  efficient 
assistance,  when  he  only  called  occasionally. 
"Oh,  but,"  said  he,  "we  have  a  perfect 
register — a  pattern  for  medical  example — 
a  large  folio  volume  kept  for  the  last  six 
or  seven  years,  in  which  we  can  regularly 
trace  every  patient's  case,  and  every  pre- 
scription." Would  the  house  believe  that 
in  this  statement,  there  was  not  one  word  of 
truth.  The  committee  sent  for  the  folio 
volume,  and  found  that  no  such  book  was 
kept.  The  medical  gentleman  was  called, 
and  knew  nothing  of  it.  His  assistant, 
on  being  again  brought  before  the  com- 
mittee, was  asked,  "Are  we  to  understand 
that  all  you  have  said  to  us  is  correct  ?" — 
"  Yes,  very  probably."  "  Is  the  story  of  the 
book  ?"— "  No."  "  Which  are  we  to  believe 
— what  you  have  to-day  told  us,  or  your 
previous  statement  ?" — "Take  your  choice." 
He  then  admitted  that  it  was  all  false.  The 
committee  severely  reprimanded  this  person ; 
but  as  the  reprimand  was  not  inserted  in  the 
printed  minutes,  he  feared  the  conduct  of  the 
individual  had  not  received  the  public  repro- 
bation which  it  deserved.  It  was  said  that 
the  person  was  removed  from  the  establish- 
ment ;  but  the  reverse  proved  to  be  the  fact ; 
for  upon  a  recent  inquest  upon  a  patient,  this 
same  person  was  still  found  in  attendance. 
It  was  stated  by  some  of  the  witnesses,  upon 
their  examination,  that  sago,  arrow-root, 
and  other  nutritive  and  salutary  diets,  had 
been  obtained  for  the  unfortunate  patients; 
but,  when  that  came  to  be  more  particularly 
inquired  into,  and  the  parties  asked  for  the 
bills,  it  appeared  that  no  bills  on  the  pur- 
chase of  these  articles  had  ever  been  given; 
they  had  always,  forsooth,  been  purchased 
for  ready-money.  Now,  he  confessed  that 
he  gave  the  same  credit  to  this  latter  state- 
ment that  he  did  to  the  long  history  of  the 
folio  registry-book.  He  believed  the  whole 
false,  or,  at  least,  that  it  was  not  true  to 
the  extent  stated.  Having  made  these  ob- 
servations upon  the  state  and  condition  of  a 
pauper  lunatic,  he  would  ask  the  house  how, 
in  the  event  of  such  patient's  recovery,  he 
was  to  obtain  re-admission  into  society,  if 
any  person  were  interested  in  the  con- 
tinuance of  his  confinement  ?  He  knew  of 
no  process  except  by  habeas  corpus.  He 


would  call  the  attention  of  the  house  to  the 
case  of  Mrs.  Pettingal.  It  appeared  upon 
the  report  of  Dr.  Bright  that,  in  the  year 
1825,  she  was  still  in  confinement,  though 
perfectly  recovered  ;  and  that  down  to  1827 
she  remained  a  prisoner.  Her  husband  was 
applied  to,  but  he  replied  that  she  was  a 
troublesome  woman,  and  that  he  had  no 
desire  to  see  her  at  large :  and  it  was  not 
until  within  a  few  days  of  the  meeting  of 
parliament  that  she  obtained  her  freedom ; 
and  then  it  was  in  consequence  of  his  (Mr. 
Gordon's)  having  himself  undertaken  to 
supply  the  funds  for  issuing  a  writ  of  habeas 
corpus. 

It  would  thus  appear  that  a  brutal  hus- 
band, in  the  then  state  of  the  law,  might 
keep  an  afflicted  wife  in  prison,  and  in  a 
most  deplorable  state,  for  an  indefinite 
period.  The  bill  was  met  with  the  warmest 
approbation  by  Mr.  Secretary  Peel,  and 
great  advantages  resulted  from  its  intro- 
duction. It,  however,  seemed  but  little  to 
interest  the  public,  and  the  government 
enjoyed  but  moderate  popularity.  Several 
of  its  members  were  charged  with  apostasy, 
for  joining  the  premier ;  and  Mr.  Huskisson 
continued  to  be  assailed,  as  having  proved 
faithless  to  the  principles  he  had  formerly 
avowed,  by  consenting  to  act  with  those 
who  were  the  opponents  of  Mr.  Canning. 
The  explanations  he  had  given  did  not  pre- 
vent the  frequent  renewal  of  the  accusation, 
which  was  countenanced  by  some  who  were 
nearly  related  to  the  deceased  minister. 
On  the  26th  of  February,  the  marquis  of 
Clauricard  repeated  a  statement  which  he 
had  formerly  made,  to  the  effect  that  Mr. 
Huskissou  had  acted  inconsistently,  in  join- 
ing the  present  administration.  He  had  a 
letter  from  lady  Canning,  in  which  she  dis- 
tinctly stated  that  his  doing  so  was  at 
variance  with  a  declaration  he  had  made  to 
her.  The  noble  marquis  said — "  It  has 
been  asserted  that  the  declaration  of  the 
right  honourable  gentleman,  could  not  have 
reached  the  public  eye  but  by  a  base  and 
scandalous  violation  of  good  faith ;  but  I 
contend  that  there  was  nothing  in  the 
manner  in  which  I  obtained  a  knowledge  of 
it,  and  nothing  in  my  reference  to  it  in  this 
house,  that  deserves  that  term.  The  right 
honourable  gentleman  did  not  make  the 
communication  confidentially ;  moreover,  it 
must  have  been  made  to  other  persons ;  for 
several  weeks  ago  it  appeared  in  a  daily 
journal — one  of  those  possessing  the  widest 
circulation.  It  could  not  have  been  given 
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by  my  friends  to  that  journal,  for  it  was  not 
known  to  them  until  after  it  had  been  so  pub- 
lished. Another  objection  to  my  statement 
has  been  raised,  namely,  that  I  have  brought 
them  forward  in  a  place  where  the  right 
honourable  secretary  cannot  be  present  to 
deny  or  defend  himself.  But  where  am  I  to 
comment  upon  speeches — I  do  not  mean  a 
speech  made  in  a  place  to  which  it  would  be 
irregular  to  refer,  but  a  speech  made  at  a 
public  meeting — where,  I  ask,  am  I  to  com- 
ment upon  such  a  speech,  if  not  in  this 
house  ?  It  is  a  matter  of  very  great  pain  to 
me,  to  find  myself  placed  in  a  position  of 
hostility  to  the  right  honourable  the  secre- 
tary of  state  for  the  colonies ;  but  I  felt  it 
to  be  a  duty  imperative  on  me  not  to  suffer 
the  statements  or  representations  said  to 
have  been  made  by  that  right  honourable 
gentleman  at  Liverpool  to  remain  uncoutra- 
dicted.  Having  thus  far  explained  my 
motives,  and  proved  the  correctness  of  my 
statement,  I  shall  not  further  trespass  on 
your  lordships'  attention  than  to  declare, 
that  although  the  lapse  of  time  has  not 
obliterated  in  my  mind  the  feelings  of  sor- 
row which  the  loss  of  my  distinguished 
and  lamented  relative  so  naturally  produced, 
yet,  so  far  am  I  from  allowing  those  feelings 
to  influence  me  in  my  parliamentary  course, 
that  I  sincerely  hope  the  measures  which 
may  be  brought  forward  by  the  present  ad- 
ministration may  be  such  as  I  can  conscien- 
tiously support.  But  when  I  observe  the 
hostility  even  yet  displayed  by  some,  and 
the  oblivion  attempted  by  others  to  be  cast 
upon  that  individual,  whose  principles  and 
whose  government  were  calculated  to  insure 
the  safety  and  prosperity  of  the  country,  I 
own  I  cannot  make  up  my  mind  to  give  to 
the  present  administration,  who  were  the 
opponents  of  both,  my  perfect  confidence." 
Lord  Seaford,  who  had  been  mixed  up 
with  the  affair,  as  being  able  to  confirm  the 
representation  made  of  Mr.  Huskisson's 
conduct,  denied  the  correctness  of  what  had 
been  imputed  to  him,  and  considered  Mr. 
Huskisson  and  his  friends,  as  public  men, 
were  bound  to  consider  their  public  duties 
paramount  to  private  feelings,  when  an  offer 
to  retain  their  places  was  made  to  them  by 
the  noble  duke  who  was  empowered  to  form 
an  administration.  He  approved,  then, 
their  consideration  of  their  public  duties ; 
and  if  the  explanations  received  by  his  noble 
friend  at  the  head  of  the  foreign  office,  and 
his  right  honourable  friend  the  colonial 
secretary,  were  such  as  that,  on  forming 
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part  of  the  noble  duke's  administration, 
they  could  not  be  called  on  to  abandon 
the  principles  on  which  they  acted  under 
Mr.  Canning's  government,  then,  he  said, 
that  he  thought  it  was  their  public  duty  not 
to  withhold  their  services  from  the  noble 
duke ;  and  that  their  private  duty  also,  as 
friends  to  the  memory  of  Mr.  Canning, 
ought  to  dictate  the  same  course  to  them, 
after  the  noble  duke's  offer  to  them  of 
retaining  them  in  their  important  and  in- 
fluential offices,  connected  with  the  foreign 
policy,  with  the  colonies,  and  the  govern- 
ment of  Ireland,  without  requiring  of  them 
a  compromise  of  their  principles.  That 
offer  of  the  noble  duke  he  conceived  to  be 
such  a  decided  tribute  of  honour  to  the 
memory  of  his  late  right  honourable  friend, 
that,  he  maintained,  they  acted  most  cor- 
rectly in  not  objecting  to  join  the  noble 
duke's  administration. 

It  is  unnecessary  here  to  give  in  detail 
the  further  explanations  which  were  offered 
on  this  subject,  with  the  exception  of  the 
brief  speech  which  the  duke  made  on  the 
occasion,  with  a  view,  as  it  will  be  seen,  of 
putting  an  end  to  them,  and  of  distinctly 
denying  the  charge  of  personal  hostility  to 
Mr.  Canning  which  had  been  repeatedly 
urged.  His  grace  said — "  I  rise,  not  to 
address  your  lordships  with  a  view  to  con- 
tinue these  discussions,  which,  in  my  opinion, 
are  unnecessary — entirely  unnecessary  ;  and 
which,  in  propriety  and  good  feeling,  I 
think,  ought  to  have  been  let  alone :  nor, 
my  lords,  do  I  rise  in  order  to  make  a  pro- 
fession of  the  principles  on  which  I  intend 
to  conduct  the  government,  as  those  prin- 
ciples will  be  more  clearly  seen  in  the  acts 
of  the  government,  and  will  prove  to  be 
such  as,  I  trust,  shall  deserve  your  lord- 
ships' approbation;  but  I  rise  to  defend 
myself  against  the  imputation  that  I  ever 
entertained  a  feeling  of  personal  hostility 
against  the  government  of  Mr.  Canning. 
On  a  former  occasion,  I  stated  to  your  lord- 
ships the  reasons  why  I  could  not  remain 
in  an  administration  conducted  under  the 
superintendence  of  that  right  honourable 
gentleman.  Now,  my  lords,  either  in  those 
reasons,  or  in  the  written  communieations 
that  passed  between  me  and  that  right  hon- 
ourable gentleman,  and  which,  unfortunately, 
were  published  at  the  time — either  in  those 
reasons,  or  those  communications,  I  defy 
any  person  to  show  me  the  sign,  on  my  part, 
of  a  feeling  of  personal  hostility  against  Mr. 
Canning.  It  is  true,  that  at  the  same  time 
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that  I  thought  it  necessary  to  withdraw 
myself  from  the  cabinet,  on  account  of  the 
assumption  of  the  chief  place  in  the  govern- 
ment by  that  right  honourable  gentleman,  I 
also  retired  from  the  military  office  I  held 
under  the  government ;  but,  as  I  said  at  the 
time,  I  did  not  retire  from  either  office 
through  a  personal  feeling  of  opposition  to 
Mr.  Canning,  and  if  ever  I  met  him  after- 
wards, it  should  be  with  the  feelings  and 
habits  of  friendship.  Nor  did  I  entertain 
even  ?ny  political  hostility  against  Mr.  Can- 
ning. True,  in  relation  to  a  measure  brought 
before  your  lordships  in  the  time  of  that 
right  honourable  gentleman's  administration, 
I  proposed  that  a  certain  clause  should  be 
introduced  into  the  bill — a  proposal  which 


induced  the  government  to  abandon  the  bill 
altogether ;  but  I  call  upon  your  lordships 
to  bear  witness  for  me,  whether  I  did  not 
then  ask  the  government  to  take  my  clause 
into  their  own  hands,  or  adopt  some  measure 
similar  to  it  ?  Then,  my  lords,  I  repeat, 
that  I  had -no  personal  hostility,  nor  political 
hostility,  against  the  government  of  Mr. 
Canning;  and  I,  therefore,  claim  a  right 
not  to  be  considered  among  the  number 
alluded  to  by  the  noble  lord  opposite,  of  the 
enemies  of  Mr.  Canning.  In  conclusion,  I 
have  only  to  express  a  hope  that,  for  the 
sake  of  the  public  business,  and  of  the 
character  of  public  men,  we  may  have  no 
more  discussions  on  this  unfortunate  sub- 
ject." 


CHAPTER  VIII. 

LORD  JOHN  RUSSELL  INTRODUCES  A  BILL  TO  REPEAL  THE  TEST  AND  CORPORATION  ACTS  ;  IT  IS  PASSED  BY 
THE  HOUSE  OP  COMMONS;  THE  EARL  OF  ELDON  OPPOSES  IT  IN  THE  LORDS;  IT  IS  DEFENDED  BY  THE 
DUKE  OF  WELLINGTON;  THE  BILL  PASSES  INTO  A  LAW;  INQUIRY  INTO  THE  STATE  OF  THE  POLICE; 
MOTION  ON  THE  SUBJECT  OF  THE  CORN-LAWS. 


ON  the  26th  of  February,  a  motion  was 
made  by  lord  John  Russell,  which  had  for 
its  object  the  repeal  of  the  test  and  corpora- 
tion laws.  It  was  not  to  appease  disaffec- 
tion, his  lordship  stated,  that  he  called  for 
the  change  which  he  thought  desirable,  as 
none  could  deny  that  the  conduct  of  the 
dissenters  had  been  most  exemplary ;  but,  he 
urged,  the  laws  he  would  repeal  were  no 
longer  necessary,  and  the  lapse  of  years  had 
rendered  minds  favourable  to  a  motion  like 
the  present,  which  were  once  strongly  op- 
posed to  giving  up  the  test  and  corpora- 
tion acts.  Mr.  Pitt  even,  a  few  years  after 
he  had  successfully  resisted  Mr.  Fox's  motion 
on  the  subject,  had  been  heard  to  declare  he 
hoped  he  should  live  to  see  those  acts  re- 
pealed. He  expressed  himself  anxious  to 
unite  men  of  every  religion  against  those 
who  proved  themselves  the  enemies  of  all 
religion.  In  calling  for  the  repeal  of  these 
laws,  he  would  at  once  declare,  he  sliould  not 
propose  to  offer  any  test  of  a  modified 
character  in  their  places.  His  lordship  gave 
their  origin  in  the  following  terms  : — "  It 
is  perfectly  well  known  to  every  one  who 
has  studied  the  history  of  those  times,  that 


after  the  reformation,  every  struggle  which 
was  entered  into  was  not  purely  religious, 
but  a  combination  of  religion  and  politics. 
For  instance,  in  that  great  contest  which 
took  place  in  the  Netherlands,  Philip  II. 
acted  with  the  mixed  view  of  maintaining 
his  rights  as  a  sovereign  and  establishing 
the  catholic  religion,  by  which  he  thought 
it  most  likely  his  power  would  be  upheld. 
James  I.  also  acted  in  the  same  way  in 
giving  all  his  countenance  to  the  church  of 
England,  the  principles  of  which  he  deemed 
most  conducive  to  the  maintenance  of  his 
authority.  That  produced  those  struggles 
with  the  puritans,  in  regard  to  whom 
Mr.  Hume  observes,  that  it  was  owing  to 
them  that  we  are  indebted  for  all  that 
we  now  possess  of  religious  liberty.  The 
presbyterians  and  the  independents  were 
the  persons  who  carried  on  the  war  against 
Charles  I.,  and  when  his  son  was  restored, 
one  of  his  first  steps  was  to  restrain  those 
who  had  contributed  to  the  dethronement 
and  death  of  his  father.  With  this  view 
the  corporation  act  was  introduced.  The 
preamble  of  that  act  recited,  that  as  the 
power  of  corporations  ought  not  to  fall  into 
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the  hands  of  persons  hostile  to  his  majesty's 
government,  and  that  it  was  well  known 
there  still  were  many  of  those  evil  spirits  in 
existence,  therefore,  in  order  to  counteract 
the  workings  of  such  evil  spirits  was  the 
bill  passed.  It  empowered  the  king  to  ap- 
point commissioners  for  the  regulation  of 
corporations,  who  were  to  remove  all  danger- 
ous persons,  and  obliged  every  one  taking 
office  in  corporations  to  renounce  the  solemn 
league  and  covenant,  and  also  the  legality 
of,  in  any  case,  taking  arms  against  the  gov- 
ernment. During  the  discussion  of  this 
bill  there  was  a  difference  of  opinion  between 
the  lords  and  commons,  the  lords  wishing 
that  the  crown  should  have  the  power  of 
keeping  the  corporations  always  under  its 
control,  but  the  commons  succeeded  in  pre- 
venting that,  adopting,  as  a  kind  of  set-off, 
a  clause,  that  persons  taking  "office  should 
receive  the  sacrament  according  to  the  forms 
of  the  church  of  England.  It  seems  re- 
markable that  Hume  thought  this  of  so 
little  importance,  that  although  he  gave  a 
long  abstract  of  the  provisions  of  the  act,  he 
never  thought  it  worth  his  while  to  allude  to 
the  last  clause  I  have  mentioned.  So  far 
from  there  being  at  that  time  any  wish  to 
shut  out  the  dissenters,  there  were  then 
actually  fifty  presbyterian  members  in  the 
house  of  commons.  If  the  dissenters  after- 
wards left  the  pale  of  the  church,  they  of 
course  incurred  the  penalties  which  the  law 
had  provided  for  such  a  departure  from  the 
established  religion.  I  merely  mention 
these  circumstances  to  show  that  the  act  in 
question  had  the  effect  of  excluding  presby- 
terians,  though  assuredly,  such  was  not  its 
original  intention.  Such  then,  sir,  was  the 
corporation  act.  The  test  act,  the  next 
statute  which  I  shall  propose  to  refer  to  a 
committee,  was  to  prevent  the  dangers 
which  at  the  time  of  its  passing  were  ap- 
prehended from  popish  recusants.  That 
statute,  as  its  preamble  states,  was  passed 
for  the  purpose  of  quieting  the  minds  of  all 
good  subjects  of  his  majesty.  In  no  point 
of  view  can  that  act  be  regarded  as  having 
reference  to  protestant  dissenters  ;  for  while 
it  was  under  deliberation,  several  well- 
known  dissenters  were  in  the  full  enjoyment 
of  all  the  rights  which  could  appertain  to  a 
British  subject.  The  corporation  act  was 
passed  most  unquestionably  for  the  purpose 
of  excluding  dissenters  from  any  such 
station  in  the  country  as  might  confer  on 
them  influence  which  could  be  turned  to 
account,  either  in  disturbing  the  dynasty 
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then  seated  on  the  throne,  to  which,  cer- 
tainly, they  were  well  affected,  or  in  altering 
the  constitution  of  the  country  as  then 
established.  The  aim  of  the  test  act  was  to 
keep  catholics  from  offices  of  trust  and  pro- 
fit, precisely  for  the  same  reason,  lest  they 
should  disturb  existing  institutions ;  not  that 
the  legislature  feared  they  would  take  the 
same  steps  for  that  purpose  as  the  dissen- 
ters; but  though  the  mode  of  proceeding 
likely  to  be  adopted  by  each  party  might  be 
different,  yet  as  the  same  result  was  appre- 
hended from  both,  namely,  a  change  in  the 
existing  government,  the  measures  directed 
against  either  were  severe  and  coercive, 
though  dissimilar  in  other  respects.  As  the 
objects  were  different,  so  were  the  enact- 
ments most  unlike;  and  it  is  to  the  distinction 
between  those  to  which  I  should  desire  to 
call  the  attention  of  the  house.  We  have 
always  heard  much  of  the  wisdom  of  our 
ancestors ;  and  though  I  am  perfectly  free 
to  admit  that,  on  many  occasions,  they 
evinced  the  highest  degree  of  wisdom,  yet 
they,  too,  had  their  follies.  Their  impres- 
sion, upon  which  they  acted  most  decidedly, 
was,  that  if  the  protestant  dissenters,  by  means 
of  their  influence  throughout  the  country, 
were  eligible  to  corporate  offices,  they  might 
acquire  much  power  in  the  state,  which 
could  not  fail  ultimately  to  endanger  the 
security  of  any  government  which  their 
principles  and  their  interests  might  induce 
them  to  oppose.  There  was  little  danger, 
as  must  be  well  known  to  all  acquainted 
with  the  history  of  that  period,  that  the 
catholics  should  gain  admission  into  the 
corporations  :  no ;  the  danger  then  was 
from  the  dissenters,  and  accordingly  it  was 
the  object  of  the  legislature  to  exclude 
them.  The  policy  of  that  period  was,  to 
exclude  catholics  from  court  offices,  and,  as 
I  have  already  stated,  dissenters  from  cor- 
porate offices ;  for  the  one  had  influence 
with  the  people,  and  the  others  were  favou- 
rites with  the  king.  The  test  act  was  intro- 
duced to  render  ineligible  those  whom  the 
king  should  appoint ;  the  corporation  act  to 
render  ineligible  those  whom  his  subjects 
should  choose." 

Mr.  Canning  had  been  unfavourable  to 
the  repeal  of  the  test  and  corporation  laws, 
and  had  declared,  after  he  became  prime 
minister,  that  he  would  oppose  it  to  the  end 
of  his  life.  By  the  duke  of  Wellington's 
government  the  motion  of  lord  John  Russell 
was  opposed ;  in  the  house  of  commons, 
Mr.  Huskisson  was  of  opinion  that  the  pro- 
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posed  repeal,  if  carried  at  this  time,  would 
tend  to  retard  the  advance  of  another  great 
question  —  catholic  emancipation.  Should 
that  measure  receive  the  sanction  of  parlia- 
ment, it  could  not  be  supposed  that  no  se- 
curity would  be  required ;  and  therefore  it 
might  be  as  well  to  retain  the  existing  test 
as  to  provide  a  new  one. — Mr.  Peel,  with  all 
possible  respect  for  the  dissenting  body,  was 
unfavourable  to  the  motion  before  the  house, 
as  the  statutes  in  question,  if  deemed  objec- 
tionable in  principle,  were  practicably  harm- 
less. The  case  of  Scuthers,  as  affected  by 
these  laws,  had  been  stated  to  be  one  of 
great  hardship.'  To  show  their  practical 
working,  he  said — "  I  look  at  the  cabinet, 
and  I  am  much  mistaken  if,  out  of  fourteen 
members,  there  are  not  three  good  presby- 
terians,  sustaining  all  the  horrid  penalties 
of  that  painful  station.  As  some  honour- 
able gentlemen  seem  to  question  this  state- 
ment, I  need  only  mention  the  names  of 
lord  Melville,  lord  Aberdeen,  and  the  right 
honourable  the  president  of  the  board  of 
trade.  I  do  not  state  this,  sir,  as  against 
that  country — for  I  state,  sincerely,  that 
there  is  not  one  of  the  sons  of  that  happy 
and  favoured  country — happy  and  favoured 
by  their  own  exertions  and  integrity — I  say, 
sir,  that  she  has  not  a  native  son  more  anx- 
ious to  promote  her  prosperity  or  advance 
her  happiness  than  the  humble  individual 
who  now  addresses  you.  The  noble  lord 
had  spoken  of  the  higher  offices  as  objects  of 
ambition  with  the  middling  orders,  just  as 
elevation  to  the  peerage  is  to  the  higher.  I 
entirely  concur  with  him  in  that  sentiment ; 
and  I  should  be  the  last  man  in  existence  to 
debar  any  class  in  the  British  community 
from  the  attainment  of  the  highest  honours 
in  the  state.  With  respect  to  municipal 
honours,  so  far  as  I  am  aware,  the  protestant 
dissenter  is  not  practically  excluded.  [Se- 
veral members  here  intimated  that  he  was 
practically  excluded.]  The  admission  to 
corporations,  for  the  most  part,  frequently 
depends  upon  those  in  whose  hands  the 
power  of  the  corporation  is  vested  ;  and  ob- 
structions may  in  some  instances  occur :  but 
I  own,  the  impression  which  I  have  had  is, 
that  the  law  in  its  operation  was  one  of 
general  favour.  For  instance,  dissenters 
were  admitted  into  the  corporation  of  Lon- 
don."— Mr.  Alderman  Waithman  intimated, 
across  the  table,  that  they  were  not. — Mr. 
Sheriff  Spottiswoode  took  his  seat  near 
Mr.  Peel,  and  after  a  short  communication 
with  him,  Mr.  Peel  resumed — "  I  have 


just  learned  from  my  honourable  friend 
the  sheriff  of  London,  that  the  last  lord 
mayor  (Mr.  Browne)  was  a  protestant  dis- 
senter. It  will  not  be  denied,  therefore, 
that  admission  to  the  corporation  has  been 
obtained  by  protestant  dissenters;  and  what- 
ever the  strict  law  may  enjoin,  the  exclusion 
does  not  operate  generally  as  a  practical  in- 
convenience. Then,  sir,  what  are  the  ad- 
vantages enjoyed  under  the  present  system  ? 
I  believe  that  there  has  been  for  forty  years 
past  as  little  religious  differences  as  ever 
there  were  in  any  nation,  or  under  any  cir- 
cumstances. An  honourable  alderman  stated 
yesterday,  that  thirty-nine  years  ago,  there 
were  only  seven  persons  in  favour  of  the 
repeal  of  these  acts,  but  that  now  there 
were  not  more  than  two  against  the  repeal. 
That  is  a  strong  proof  that  these  laws  do  not 
create  discord  between  fellow-citizens ;  and 
I  must  say,  that  I  should  be  sorry  to  pur- 
chase a  nominal  advantage  in  the  repeal  of 
these  laws,  at  the  risk  of  disturbing  that  har- 
mony which  at  present  subsists  between  the 
church  and  the  dissenters."  The  motion  o,f 
lord  John  Russell  was  carried.  On  a  divi- 
sion, the  numbers  were — two  hundred  and 
thirty-seven  to  one  hundred  and  ninety- 
three:  majority,  forty-four.  On  the  next 
day  but  one,  lord  John  Russell  moved  in 
the  committee,  that  so  much  of  the  acts  of 
the  25th  of  Charles  II.,  and  of  the  act 
of  the  16th  of  George  II.,  and  another  of 
the  16th  of  George  II.,  as  related  to  the 
enactment  of  general  disqualifications, 
should  be  repealed.  This  resolution  was 
carried,  and  a  bill  founded  on  it  was 
immediately  introduced,  which  soon  passed 
the  house  of  commons. 

Circumstances  now  concurred  in  making 
it  probable  that  the  duke  of  Wellington  and, 
Mr.  Peel  would  shortly  cease  to  be  the  op- 
ponents of  catholic  emancipation;  and  the 
success  of  the  bill  for  repealing  the  test  and 
corporation  acts  in  the  house  of  commons, 
filled  many  of  the  staunch  friends  of  the 
church  with  confusion  and  dismay.  It  soon 
got  abroad  that  the  hopes  which  at  first 
were  entertained  of  the  failure  of  lord  John 
Russell's  bill  in  the  lords,  must  be  aban- 
doned, and  that  ministers  were  exerting 
themselves  to  favour  the  passage  of  the  bill 
in  the  upper  house.  When  it  was  on  the 
eve  of  its  reaching  its  last  stage  in  the  com- 
mons, the  earl  of  Eldon,  looking  forward  to 
its  being  brought  to  the  upper  house,  ex- 
pressed himself  with  much  grief  and  bitter- 
ness on  the  impending  result.  His  lord- 
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ship,  in  a  letter,  thus  delivered  himself: — 
"  We  who  oppose  shall  be  in  but  a  wretched 
minority,  though  the  individuals  who  com- 
pose it  will,  as  to  several,  I  think,  be  of  the 
most  respectable  class  of  peers;  but  the 
administration  have — to  their  shame  be  it 
>aid — got  the  archbishops  and  most  of  the 
oishops  to  support  this  revolutionary  bill. 
I  voted  as  long  ago  as  in  the  years,  I  think, 
1787, 1789, 1790,  against  a  similar  measure, 
lord  North  and  Pitt  opposing  it  as  destruc- 
tive of  the  church  establishment  —  Dr. 
Priestly,  a  dissenting  minister,  then  assert- 
ing, that  he  had  laid  a  train  of  gunpowder 
under  the  church,  which  would  blow  it  up ; 
and  Dr.  Price,  another  dissenting  minister, 
blessing  God  that  he  could  depart  in  peace, 
as  the  revolution  in  France  would  lead  here 
to  the  destruction  of  all  union  between 
church  and  state.  The  young  men  and 
lads  in  the  house  of  commons  are  too  young 
to  remember  these  things.  From  1790  to 
1827,  many  and  various  have  been  the  at- 
tempts to  relieve  the  catholics ;  but  through 
those  thirty-seven  years,  nobody  has  thought, 
and  evinced  that  thought,  of  proposing  such 
a  bill  as  this  in  parliament,  as  necessary  or 
fit  between  the  church  and  the  dissenters. 
Canning,  last  year,  declared  that  he  would 
oppose  it  altogether." 

When  the  measure  was  ripe  for  debate  in 
the  house  of  peers,  his  lordship  thus  further 
expressed  to  a  correspondent  his  vexation 
and  despondency  : — "  We  who  oppose  shall 
fight  respectably  and  honourably ;  but  vic- 
tory cannot  be  ours.  All  the  whig  lords 
will  be  against  us  :  as  government  began  in 
the  commons  by  opposition,  and  then  ran 
away  like  a  parcel  of  cowards,  I  suppose 
government  also  will  be  against  us ;  but 
what  is  most  calamitous  of  all  is,  that  the 
archbishops  and  several  bishops  are  also 
against  us.  What  they  can  mean  they 
best  know,  for  nobody  else  can  tell;  and 
sooner  or  later — perhaps  this  very  year — 
almost  certainly  in  the  next — the  concessions 
to  the  dissenters  must  be  followed  by  the 
like  concessions  to  the  Roman  catholics." 

Such  a  proceeding,  his  lordship  supposed, 
however  erroneously  at  that  moment,  to  be 
in  the  contemplation  of  ministers;  for  he 
added — "  That  seems  unavoidable  ;  though 
at  present  the  policy  is  to  conceal  this  addi- 
tional purpose." 

Lord  Eldon's  views  of  the  prospects  o: 
the  party  of  which  he  and  the  duke  of  Wel- 
lington   had   long    been   such   conspicuous 
members,  was  now  very  desponding.     In  a 
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letter,  dated  April  12th,  he  says — "  We,  as 
we  think  ourselves  sincere  friends  of  the 
ihurch  of  England,  mean  to  fight  as  well  as 
we  can,  on  Thursday  next,  against  this 
most  shameful  bill  in  favour  of  the  dissen- 
;ers,  which  has  been  sent  up  to  us  from  the 
commons — a  bill,  which  Peel's  declaration 
n  the  house,  as  to  the  probability  of  its 
)assing  in  the  lords,  has  made  it  impossible 
:o  resist  with  effect.  As  the  bill  is  con- 
structed, it  operates  not  merely  for  pro- 
;estant  dissenters,  but,  unless  the  language 
of  it  can  be  materially  altered  in  the  lords' 
louse,  it  appears  to  me  to  be  equally  favour- 
able to  Roman  catholics,  deists,  infidels, 
Turks,  atheists.  How  the  bishops  can  have 
overlooked  its  extensive  and  deplorable 
effects,  is  to  me  the  most  strange  thing 
possible.  If  the  lords  won't  at  least  alter 
t,  which  I  don't  believe  they  will,  I  don't 
see  how,  if  the  commons  act  consistently 
with  themselves,  sir  Francis  Burdett  can 
'ail  in  his  motion  on  the  29th,  in  favour  of 
;he  Roman  catholics.  The  state  of  minds 
and  feelings  in  the  tory  part  and  aristo- 
cratic part  of  the  friends  of  Liverpool's  ad- 
ministration, is  at  present  excessively  fever- 
ish, and  they  support  ministers,  because 
they  know  not  where  to  look  for  others.  It 
is  obvious  that  the  ministers  who  were 
Canning's  followers,  (to  use  a  vulgar  phrase), 
rule  the  roast,  or  at  least,  have  too  much 
influence." 

The  second  reading  of  the  bill  was  moved 
by  lord  Holland,  on  the  17th  of  April.  In  the 
course  of  a  long  introductory  speech,  he  fur- 
nished their  lordships  with  a  very  remarkable 
exposition  of  the  state  of  things  at  the  time 
the  corporation  act  was  passed.  That  act, 
he  argued,  could  not  have  been  intended  to 
exclude  protestant  dissenters  from  corpora- 
tions ;  and  he  proceeded — "  Here  I  must 
mention  a  fact,  which  will  not  redound  to 
the  credit  of  a  man,  who  is  entitled,  never- 
theless, to  be  treated  with  all  respect  as  a 
patriot — I  mean  lord  Southampton — who, 
at  the  period  of  which  I  speak,  took  an 
active  part  in  the  discussion — as  active  as 
lord  Clarendon  himself.  The  fact  to  which 
I  allude  is  attested  by  the  historian  Clarke, 
and  it  is  supported  also  by  several  publica- 
tions of  the  last  half  century  : — The  duke 
of  Ormond,  while  residing  abroad  with 
Charles  II.,  discovered,  to  his  great  regret 
and  consternation,  that  Charles  was  a  de- 
cided Roman  catholic  ;  and  his  opinion  was 
subsequently  confirmed  by  the  individual 
who  afterwards  became  lord  Arlington, 
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and  by  lord  Bristol ;  but  the  duke  of  Ormond 
kept  it  secret,  even  from  his  dearest  friend, 
lord  Clarendon,  and  never  divulged  it  until 
he  came  to  England.     It  was  found  that 
the  king  had  determined,  from  some  secret 
motive,    to   contract  a   marriage   with   the 
infanta  of  Portugal,  and  it  was  then  that 
the  duke  of  Ormond  disclosed  the  fact.  The 
question  now  arose — what  was  to  be  done  ? 
— and  it  was  thought,  upon  good  grounds, 
that  to   make  it  known  might  renew  the 
troubles  from  which   the  kingdom  had  so 
recently  escaped;    if  the  prospects  of  the 
king  were  not  ruined  by  it,  at  least  his  con- 
duct would  be  viewed  with  dangerous  odium 
and  suspicion ;    and   connected  as   he  was 
with  France  and  other  courts   of  Europe, 
the  result  might  be  perilous  to  the  liberties 
of  the  country.     What   was  to  be  done  in 
this  emergency?     They  settled  that  a  bill 
should  be  brought  in,  making  it  pramunire 
and  forfeiture  of  goods  for  any  man  to  say 
that  the  king  was  a  papist.     No  doubt  the 
peers  who  were  implicated  in  this  transac- 
tion, in  general,  were  very  wise  and  good 
men;    and  when  noble  lords   (as  they  are 
prone  to  do  sometimes)  talk  of  the  wisdom 
and  virtue  of  our  ancestors,  it  may  not  be 
very    pleasant,  though    very   necessary,    to 
bring  these  little  peccadilloes  to  light.     The 
duke  of  Ormond,   lord  Southampton,    and 
others,  well  knew,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  that 
the  king  was  a  papist,  and  yet  they  procured 
a  law  to  be  passed,  inflicting  a  confiscation 
of  property    and  a  deprivation  of   all  the 
rights  of  citizenship  upon  every  man  who 
should  declare  what  they  were  satisfied  was 
mere  truth :    every  man  who  did  what  the 
duke  of  Ormond  had  done,  was  to  be  visited 
with   these    tremendous    consequences.      I 
am  willing  to  think  that  these  great  and 
good    men,  especially'  lord    Southampton, 
were  also  anxious,  by  this  bill,  to  do  some- 
thing for  the  country ;    and,   perhaps,   the 
particular  test   to  which  I   have  been   re- 
ferring was  introduced  into  the  corporation 
act  for  the  purpose  of  preventing  Roman 
catholics  from  being  members  of  the  cor- 
porations." 

The  archbishop  of  York  and  the  bishop  of 
Durham  spoke  in  favour  of  the  bills,  but  lord 
Eldon  was  anything  but  convinced  by  their 
arguments — anything  but  reconciled  to  the 
duke  of  Wellington  and  his  colleagues,  who, 
having  first  opposed,  now  gave  the  measure 
their  support.  He  condemned  it  as  a  sacri- 
fice of  the  substantial  securities  of  the 
church  to  the  principle  of  supposed  expe- 
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diency.      With   bitter   significance   he   de- 
clared, to  him  it  was  most  grievous,    and 
occasioned    much    pain,    having   witnessed 
what  labour  had  been  used  by  some  persons 
in  insisting  on  the  principle  that  the  esta- 
blished church    was   inseparable   from   the 
state — that  it  formed  part  of  the  constitu- 
tion— and   that   nobody  could  destroy  the 
connection  between  the  church    and   state 
without   destroying  the  constitution.     The 
Roman  catholics  were  in  the  habit  of  saying, 
that   they   were   unjustly    deprived   of  the 
benefits  of  the  constitution.     Now,  if  they 
would  say  that  their  object  was  to  secure 
the  benefits  of  the  constitution,  and  not  to 
alter  the  constitution,  he  would,  come   to 
issue  with  them  at  once  on  that  point.     It 
gave  him  particular   satisfaction   to  think, 
that  in  opposing  the  repeal  of  the  test  acts, 
le  was  supporting  the  original  intention  of 
;heir  epactment.  Their  lordships  had  learned, 
;hat  though  this  measure  was  at  first  man- 
:'ully  opposed  in  the  other  house,  yet  those 
who  opposed  it  ultimately  acquiesced  in  it. 
To  be  sure,  there  was  a  strong  majority  in 
its  favour;  but  then,  though  there  may  be 
some  elsewhere  who  thought  it  consistent 
with  their  own  interests  to  give  up  the  inter- 
ests of  the  state,  and  that  against  their  own 
opinions  and  in  compliance  with  the  opinions 
of  a  majority,  that  was  no  reason  why  he 
(lord  Eldon)  or  their  lordships  should  yield 
up  their  opinion  to  the  majority  of  the  other 
house  of  parliament;  on  the  contrary,  he 
felt  it  to  be  his  duty,  as  it  was  that  of  any 
other  peer,  to  act  on  his  own  conscientious 
conviction,  aye,  even  though  he  had  a  ma- 
jority of  their  lordships'  house  against  him. 
He  had  heard  much  of  the  march  of  mind 
and  the  progress  of  information,  and  of  per- 
sons changing  opinions  which  they  had  held 
for  years  before;  but  he  did  not  think   it 
possible  the  march  of  mind  could  have  been 
so  speedy  as  to  induce  some  of  the  changes 
of  opinions  which  he  had  witnessed  in  some 
noble  lords  within  the  last  year — least  of  all 
did  he  expect  that  such  a  bill  as  that  pro- 
posed   should  be  ever   received   into   their 
lordships'   house,   even   under   the   idea   of 
making  amendments  on  it.     The  bill  was 
said  to  stand  on  the  principle  set  forth  in 
its  preamble.     But  what  was  that  principle  ? 
Why,  that  it  was  expedient — expedient ! — a 
word  used  by  men  when  they  had  nothing 
else  to  say  ;  for  it  would  be  more  consistent 
with  the  dignity  of  the  house  to  bring  in  a 
bill  at  once  for  the  unqualified  repeal  of  the 
test  laws,  than  this  bill,   every   clause   of 
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which  militated  against  the  constitution : 
but  what  was  it  expedient  to  do  ?  To  repeal 
the  sacramental  test.  Now,  if  it  could  be 
shown  to  him  that  the  intended  substitute 
for  that  test  was  a  sufficient  defence  for  the 
church,  it  would  be  all  right,  and  he  would 
require  nothing  more ;  but  while  he  was  on 
this  part  of  the  subject,  he  must  say  that  he 
had  never  heard  more  misrepresentations  on 
any  subject  than  on  the  sacramental  test. 
But  to  go  on  to  the  other  clauses  of  the  bill. 
What  was  the  substitue  for  the  sacramental 
test?  A  simple  declaration.  Instead  of 
making  the  taker  of  office  describe  himself 
as  belonging  to  some  sort  of  religion — • 
whether  a  Unitarian  or  catholic,  or  a  free- 
thinker, it  did  not  require  him  even  to  say 
— he  had  only  to  answer  that  he  was  of  the 
Christian  faith ;  neither  did  it  call  on  him 
to  observe  the  declaration  by  such  phrases 
as  "  I  am  a  Christian,"  or  "  as  I  stand  in  the 
presence  of  my  God."  The  confidence  to 
be  reposed  in  the  proposed  declaration  did 
not  rest  upon  the  faith  of  the  Christian,  or 
on  the  confirmation  of  any  faith  whatever. 
Their  lordships  should  take  good  care  that 
they  did  not  disunite  those  whom  the  con- 
stitution had  joined  together;  and  if  they 
did  anything  towards  disjoining  them,  they 
should  be  equally  careful  to  use  some  sort  of 
cement,  and  enable  the  church  and  state 
establishments  to  protect  each  other,  by  mu- 
tual service  and  support.  The  ground  of 
expediency  set  forth  in  the  preamble  to  that 
bill,  he  could  not  help  thinking  afforded  a 
low  principle  on  which  to  legislate.  He 
objected  to  the  repeal  of  laws  hitherto  pre- 
served with  so  much  anxiety  and  care  as  the 
corporation  and  test  acts.  He  would  ven- 
ture to  say,  if  noble  lords  would  take  the 
trouble  to  read  the  petitions  presented  to 
parliament  on  the  subject  of  the  corporation 
and  test  acts,  they  would  hardly  find  a  sin- 
gle sentence  in  one  of  them  which  their 
lordships  would  be  willing  to  affirm,  in  the 
preamble  of  an  act  of  parliament  like  the 
present.  The  tendency  of  those  petitions 
evinced  hostility  towards  the  established 
church,  at  the  same  time  that  they  de- 
nounced all  religious  tests  as  evil  and  per- 
nicious. On  referring  to  one  of  them,  he 
found  it  affirmed  that  the  church  of  England 
had  its  foundation  in  Eome — that  it  derived 
the  sources  of  its  origin  from  heathenism 
and  popery— and  that  it  wielded  the  sword 
of  persecution;  together  with  other  state- 
ments of  a  similar  nature. — The  marquis  of 
Lansdowne  said,  the  petition  referred  to  by 
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the  noble  and  learned  lord  had  been  pre- 
sented, not  to  their  lordships,  but  to  the 
house  of  commons. — The  earl  of  Eldon,  in 
continuation,  said,  the  noble  marquis  was 
probably  correct  in  his  statement;  but  as 
the  petition  in  question  had  been  not  merely 
laid  on  the  table  of  the  other  house,  but 
printed,  he  considered  it  competent  for  him 
to  advert  to  it.  The  corporation  act  was 
originally  directed  against  the  sectaries — 
the  test  act  against  the  papists.  The  test 
act  had  never  been  intended  to  operate 
against  the  dissenters;  yet  it  did  happen 
that  both  acts  operated  against  them,  lu 
the  reign  of  Charles  II.  an  act  was  passed, 
enlarging  the  time  for  the  taking  of  the 
sacramental  test ;  but  all  these  acts  of  relief 
and  mitigation  were  confirmatory  of  the 
object  and  the  principle  of  the  system. 

The  duke  of  Wellington  followed  lord 
Eldon.  His  grace  said — "  I  did  not  wish  to 
trouble  your  lordships  with  my  opinions  on 
the  present  measure  in  this  stage  of  the 
proceedings,  and  it  is  probable  I  might  have 
reserved  what  I  intended  to  offer  for  a  future 
opportunity,  had  it  not  been  for  the  state- 
ments of  the  noble  and  learned  lord  who 
has  just  sat  down,  relative  to  the  line  of 
conduct  originally  adopted  by  government, 
when  the  present  bill  was  brought  for- 
ward in  the  other  house  of  parliament.  It 
is  certainly  true,  as  the  noble  and  learned 
lord  has  stated,  that  my  right  honourable 
friends  in  that  house  did  oppose  the  bill 
when  it  was  first  introduced  to  their  notice. 
The  principle  on  which  they  opposed  the 
measure  was,  that  although  they  did  not  ap- 
prove entirely  of  the  existing  law  on  the 
subject  in  question,  yet  they  had  found  it  to 
conduce  so  much  to  the  advantage  of  church 
and  state  for  many  years,  without  impairing 
the  religious  peace  of  the  country — a  peace 
which  I  may  venture  to  say  has  been  en- 
joyed by  this  country  in  a  greater  degree 
than  by  any  other,  similarly  circumstanced, 
with  which  we  are  acquainted — that  they 
conceived  we  might  risk  the  loss  of  our  pre- 
sent advantages  if  that  system  under  which 
those  advantages  had  been  attained  and  pre- 
served should  be  inconsiderately  abrogated. 
That  principle  it  was  on  which  they  opposed 
the  bill  in  the  first  instance.  Afterwards, 
however,  on  finding  that  a  large  majority  of 
the  house  of  commons  agreed  to  the  bill, 
and  that  many  who  opposed  it,  opposed 
it  on  grounds  not  applicable  to  the  mea- 
sure now  before  your  lordships,  my  right 
honourable  friends  adopted  it,  introducing 
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an  amendment  which,  in  their  opinion, 
afforded  ample  security  to  the  church, 
at  the  same  time  that  the  bill  itself,  as  mo- 
dified, appeared  to  them  to  be  calculated 
—  far  from  impairing  —  to  improve  and 
continue  the  religious  peace  which  this 
country  has  so  long  enjoyed.  On  that  prin- 
ciple it  was,  my  lords,  that  the  bill,  which 
had  been  originally  opposed  by  my  right 
honourable  friends  connected  with  govern- 
ment in  the  other  house,  afterwards  received 
their  concurrence  and  support.  I  fully  agree 
with  my  noble  friend  that  the  security  of 
the  church  of  England,  and  the  union  ex- 
isting between  it  and  the  state,  depend 
neither  on  the  law  about  to  be  repealed  by 
the  present  bill,  nor  upon  the  provisions  of 
this  measure  itself.  That  union  and  secu- 
rity, which  we  must  all  desire  to  see  con- 
tinued, depend  upon  the  oath  taken  by  his 
majesty,  to  which  we  are  all,  in  our  respec- 
tive stations,  parties,  and  not  only  on  that 
oath,  but  on  the  act  of  settlement,  and  the 
different  acts  of  union  from  time  to  time 
agreed  to ;  all  of  which  provide  for  the  inti- 
mate and  inseparable  union  of  church  and 
state,  and  for  the  security  of  both.  The 
question  is,  what  security  does  the  existing 
system  of  laws,  as  they  now  stand,  afford  the 
church  establishment  ?  My  lords,  I  am  very 
dubious  as  to  the  amount  of  security  afforded 
through  the  means  of  a  system  of  exclusion 
from  office,  to  be  carried  into  effect  by  a 
law  which  it  is  necessary  to  suspend  by  an 
annual  act,  that  admits  every  man  into 
office  whom  it  was  the  intention  of  the 
original  framers  of  that  law  to  exclude.  It 
is  perfectly  true,  it  was  not  the  intention  of 
those  who  brought  in  that  suspension  law 
originally,  that  dissenters  from  the  church 
of  England  should  be  permitted  to  enter 
into  corporations  under  its  provisions.  The 
law  was  intended  to  relieve  those  whom  time 
or  circumstances  had  rendered  unable  to 
qualify  themselves  according  to  the  system 
government  devised.  It  has  also  been  said 
that  the  dissenters  availed  themselves  of  the 
relaxation  of  the  law  for  the  purpose  of  get- 
ting into  corporations;  and  this  the  law  al- 
lowed. What  security  then,  I  ask,  my  lords, 
is  to  be  found  in  the  existing  system?  So 
far  from  dissenters  being  excluded  by  the 
corporation  and  test  acts,  from  all  corpora- 
tions— so  far  is  this  from  being  the  fact — 
that  it  must  be  well  known  to  some  of  your 
lordships,  some  corporations  are  absolutely 
and  entirely  in  the  possession  of  dissenters. 
Can  you  suppose,  my  lords,  that  the  repeal 


of  laws  so  inoperative  as  these,  can  afford 
any  serious  obstacle  to  the  perfect  security 
of  the  church,  and  the  permanent  union  of 
that  establishment  with  the  state?  The 
fact  is,  that  the  existing  laws  have  not  only 
failed  completely  in  answering  their  intended 
purpose,  but  are  anomalous  and  absurd — - 
anomalous  in  their  origin,  absurd  in  their 
operation.  If  a  man  were  asked  the  ques- 
tion at  his  election  to  any  corporate  office, 
whether  he  had  received  the  sacrament  of 
the  church  of  England,  and  if  he  said  '  No,' 
then  he  lost  every  vote  that  had  been  ten- 
dered on  his  behalf,  and  there  was  an  end 
of  his  election ;  but  if,  on  the  contrary,  by 
accident  or  design  he  got  in  without  the 
question  relative  to  the  sacrament  being  put 
to  him,  then  the  votes  tendered  for  him 
were  held  good,  and  his  election  valid — so 
that  no  power  could  remove  him  from  the 
office  which  he  held.  I  ask  the  noble  and 
learned  lord,  is  there  any  security  in  that  ? 
My  noble  friend  says,  that  the  original  in- 
tention of  the  framers  of  these  acts  was,  that 
the  sacrament  should  not  be  taken  by  dis- 
senters ;  but  the  law  requires  that  a  man  on 
entering  into  any  corporation  shall  receive 
the  sacrament,  without  regard  to  his  reli- 
gious belief.  Thus,  my  lords,  an  individual 
whose  object  it  is  to  get  into  a  particular 
office,  may  feel  disposed,  naturally  enough, 
to  take  the  sacrament  before  his  election, 
merely  as  a  matter  of  form,  and  thus  a  sacred 
rite  of  our  church  is  prostituted  to  a  shame- 
ful and  scandalous  purpose.  I  confess,  my 
lords,  I  should  have  opposed  this  bill  if  I 
thought  it  calculated  to  weaken  the  securi- 
ties at  present  enjoyed  by  the  church.  I 
consider  the  opposition  offered  in  the  first 
instance  by  my  right  honourable  friends  in 
the  other  house  of  parliament,  as  arising  out 
of  a  desire  to  preserve  the  religious  peace  of 
the  country,  at  the  same  time  that  they 
secured  the  integrity  of  the  establishment. 
My  right  honourable  friends  at  first  con- 
templated the  existing  system  as  having 
given  religious  peace  to  this  country  for 
forty  years.  I  repeat,  that  during  forty 
years  that  peace  has  never  been  disturbed, 
nor  the  question  which  is  now  before  your 
lordships  agitated.  But,  my  lords,  the  sub- 
ject of  security  and  of  religious  peace  was 
fully  discussed  in  the  other  house,  through 
which  the  bill  now  before  your  lordships 
was  carried  by  a  large  majority,  and  it  now 
comes  before  your  lordships,  and  is  opposed 
by  a  small  minority  here.  Under  those  cir- 
cumstances, I  conceive  that  the  present 
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lordships,  he  would  then,  and  not  till  then, 
submit  in  silence.  By  this  bill,  their  lord- 
ships reversed  every  constitutional  principle 
that  had  been  established  in  this  country. 
The  proposed  declaration  might  be  taken 
by  a  dissenter  hostile  to  the  church.  In 
taking  it,  he  would  reason  thus — "  I  will 
not,  when  in  office,  use  any  power  I  may 
possess  in  virtue  of  my  office,  to  disturb  the 
church  establishment ;  but  I  hold  myself 
free,  as  a  conscientious  dissenter,  to  do  that 
in  office  which  I  would  have  done  out  of 
office."  This  would  be  the  effect  of  the  de- 
claration on  the  conduct  of  dissenters  enter- 
ing office.  Now,  he  should  propose  that  to 
the  declaration  should  be  added  the  words 
"  and  as  I  am  a  protestant  •"  if  they  were 
not  adopted,  all  that  had  been  done  by  for- 
mer parliaments  to  protect  the  constitution 
would  be  subverted.  The  monarch  was 
obliged  to  be  a  protestant,  in  order  to  sup- 
port the  protestant  constitution.  The  king 
sat  on  that  throne  (pointing  to  the  throne) 
because  he  was  a  protestant.  Every  act  of 
parliament  that  treated  of  the  subject,  laid 
it  down  that  the  constitution  should  be  pro- 
testant. 

The  lord  chancellor  put  the  question, 
that  the  words  "  on  the  true  faith  of  a 
Christian"  stand  part  of  the  bill. — The  earl 
of  Winchelsea  said,  the  words  "  on  the  true 
faith  of  a  Christian"  could  be  taken  by  a 
person  not  a  Christian,  as  a  declaration  con- 
taining the  words,  on  the  true  faith  of  a 
Jew,  might  be  taken  by  a  person  not  a  Jew. 
He  should  vote  that  the  words,  "  on  the 
true  faith"  be  omitted,  as  he  did  not  con- 
sider them  any  security  for  the  church.  He 
was  willing  to  do  something  to  relieve  the 
dissenters,  but  not  to  a  degree  which  would 
sanction  the  principle  that  it  was  a  matter 
of  indifference  what  religion  might  be  pro- 
fessed by  persons  entering  office.  He  was 
sure  many  of  their  lordships  would  here- 
after regret  that  they  did  not  oppose  the 
present  measure. — The  bishop  of  Durham 
explained  the  considerations  by  which  he 
had  been  influenced  in  giving  his  support  to 
this  bill.  If  he  thought  this  were  a  final 
and  conclusive  measure,  he  should  be  much 
more  satisfied  with  it;  but  his  suspicions 
that  it  was  not,  were  confirmed  by  read- 
ing the  petitions  on  the  table  of  their  lord- 
ships, and  by  hearing  the  speeches  of  some 
of  the  noble  lords  who  had  supported  it. 
A  noble  baron,  in  presenting  a  petition  on 
this  subject,  had  alluded  to  the  bill  being 
clogged  with  securities,  and  said,  that  he 


measure  comes  before  your  lordships  with 
no  trifling  recommendations.  You  have  had 
petitions  from  many  parishes  in  this  king- 
dom, and  from  various  societies  of  professing 
Christians,  all  tending  to  show  that  religious 
rancour  and  animosity  alone  can  bs  gene- 
rated by  a  perseverance  in  the  present  sys- 
tem, and  that  their  contraries  may  be  ex- 
pected to  arise  out  of  a  wise  departure  from 
it.  Such  are  the  sentiments  contained  in 
the  petitions  presented,  not  only  to  your 
lordships,  but  to  the  other  house  of  parlia- 
ment, and  to  these  sentiments  I  think  it  is 
our  duty  to  assent,  taking  the  chance  for 
religious  peace  which  the  majority  of  the 
house  of  commons  consider  as  likely  to  arise, 
and  to  be  continued,  out  of  the  present  mea- 
sure, conjoined  with  some  degree  of  security 
(perhaps  all  the  security  necessary)  offered 
to  the  church.  I  think  it  advisable  to  en- 
tertain the  proposition  submitted  to  you  by 
the  noble  lord  opposite.  By  agreeing  to  it, 
you  will  attain  the  advantages  to  which  I 
have  alluded;  at  the  same  time,  that  you 
will  ensure  a  security  fully  equivalent  to  the 
security — if  security  I  may  call  it — which 
your  lordships  are  about  to  repeal,  by  agree- 
ing to  the  bill  now  before  you." 

At  the  close  of  this  debate,  the  second 
reading  of  the  bill  was  carried  without  a 
division.  When  it  got  into  committee,  its 
opponents  renewed  their  efforts,  and  a 
series  of  amendments,  proposing  to  enact 
declarations  of  faith  in  Christianity  were  pro- 
posed, but  rejected.  The  struggle  was  con- 
tinued through  the  subsequent  stages  of  the 
measure.  When  the  order  of  the  day  for 
the  third  reading  had  been  carried,  on  the 
29th  of  April,  lord  Holland  moved  as  an 
amendment,  that  the  words  "  on  the  true 
faith  of  a  Christian,"  a  declaration  which  it 
embodied,  should  be  omitted.  This  altera- 
tion, intended  to  favour  the  Jews,  was  ob- 
jected to  by  the  earl  of  El  don.  If  the  pro- 
posed alteration  should  take  place,  their 
lordships  would  in  effect  be  reversing  every- 
thing done  at  the  time  of  the  revolution, 
and  sanctioning  the  principle  that  one  re- 
ligion was  as  good  as  another,  in  relation  to 
qualification  for  civil  office,  and  that  the 
state  had  no  right  to  require  of  any  man 
entering  office  what  his  religious  opinions 
were.  If  this  were  true  toleration,  he  was 
glad  to  recollect  that  he  had  opposed  the 
proposed  bill  in  every  step  of  its  progress 
through  the  house ;  and  he  would  continue 
to  oppose  it  to  the  last.  But  after  it  should 
be  finally  sanctioned  by  a  majority  of  their 
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hoped  the  dissenters  would  never  desist 
until  they  had  obtained  full  and  ample 
liberty  from  such  restrictions.  Now,  if 
there  were  any  such  intention  in  contem- 
plation, he  trusted  that  they  should  find 
security  in  his  majesty's  government.  His 
confidence  in  his  majesty's  government  in- 
duced him  to  believe  they  should. 

The  idea  thrown  out  by  the  reverend  pre- 
late, that  the  repeal  of  the  test  and  corpora- 
tion acts  was  intended  to  be  the  stepping- 
stone  to  a  greater  change — the  granting 
catholic  emancipation — caused  the  duke  of 
Wellington  to  rise,  and  assure  the  bishop, 
that  if  this  were  only  an  incipient  mea- 
sure— if  other  persons  had  the  intention  of 
bringing  forward  other  measures  of  a  similar 
nature,  or  on  the  same  subject,  he  was  no 
party  to  it ;  but  had  supported  the  measure 
only  upon  the  same  grounds  with  the  right 
reverend  prelate.  He  had  not  supported 
it  because  it  had  a  tendency  to  destroy  any 
particular  system  of  laws,  but  he  had  sup- 
ported it  because  it  had  a  tendency  to  the 
preservation  of  religious  peace,  and  because 
he  felt  convinced  that  they  would  not  secure 
the  same  advantage  by  doing  the  same  thing 
in  a  future  year,  as  they  would  gain  by 
doing  it  in  the  present  session.  Then,  ad- 
dressing himself  to  the  question  before  the 
house,  his  grace  said,  it  was  argued,  that  in 
spite  of  the  declaration  "upon  the  faith  of 
a  Christian,"  Jews  might  make  their  way 
into  public  offices,  though  it  was  confessedly 
not  the  intention  of  the  supporters  of  the 
measure  that  they  should.  He  allowed 
that  it  was  not  tbo  intention  of  the  laws 
that  were  repealed  that  dissenters  should  be 
admitted  into  public  offices — that  they  lived 
for  years  under  a  system  of  the  suspension 
of  these  laws,  and  that  it  was  notorious,  dis- 
senters were  admitted  into  corporations.  It 
appeared,  too,  from  an  act  of  parliament, 
that  the  legislature  were  aware  that  dis- 
senters were  in  offices,  and  even  in  govern- 
ing offices ;  for  it  was  decreed  that  mayors, 
or  other  officers  of  -a.  similar  rank,  should 
not  take  the  insignia  of  their  office,  or  the 
regalia  of  the  corporation,  into  any  places 
of  public  worship  excepting  those  of  the 
church,  by  law  established.  But  this  was 
never  the  case  with  respect  to  Jews ;  and 
there  was  not  a  single  instance  known  in 
which  Jews  had  been  admitted  into  office. 
He  should,  therefore,  oppose  the  motion 
that  the  words  "  upon  the  faith  of  a  Chris- 
tian" be  expunged.  It  was  quite  a  new 
principle  that  Jews  should  be  admitted  into 


public  offices ;  if  it  ^vere  to  be  done,  how- 
ever, let  the  question  respecting  it  be  fairly 
brought  before  parliament  and  deliberately 
discussed. 

In  the  course  of  this  debate,  earl  Guil- 
ford,  a  nobleman  whose  zeal  for  the  constitu- 
tion, and  anxiety  for  the  well-being  of  the 
church,  was  illustrated  in  a  most  remarkable 
way  before  some  of  the  public  tribunals  of 
the  country,  at  a  subsequent  period,  told  the 
house,  that  in  his  mind,  it  was  not  merely 
in  king,  lords,  and  commons  that  the  con- 
stitution consisted,  but  in  those  fundamental 
laws  that  ascribed  to  them  their  several 
functions,  and  also  affixed  to  them  certain 
limits  for  the  general  good.  It  was  true 
that  these  laws  might  be  changed;  but 
whenever  they  were  changed,  the  constitu- 
tion was  changed  with  them.  History 
afforded  several  instances  of  this;  as  when, 
in  the  reign  of  Henry  VIII.,  an  act  was 
passed,  giving  to  the  king's  proclamations 
the  force  of  law ;  and  again,  when  the  act 
for  the  king's  divorce  and  the  alteration  of 
the  succession,  and  the  act  for  the  demise 
of  the  crown  were  passed,  the  fundamental 
laws  of  the  country  were  changed,  and  with 
them  the  constitution,  inasmuch  as  there 
was  an  undue  power  thrown  into  the  hands 
of  the  king.  Now,  the  corporation  and 
test  acts,  as  they  affected  the  limits  of  one 
branch  of  the  constitution,  were  also  funda- 
mental laws.  Whether  good  or  bad,  it  re- 
mained for  their  lordships  to  decide.  The 
noble  lord  (Holland)  had  been  anxious  to 
prove,  that  because  they  had  been  enacted 
against  different  parties  and  at  several 
periods,  that  they  were  not  fundamental 
laws;  but  he  contended  that  the  principle 
upon  which  they  were  framed  had  been 
engendered  at  the  Reformation.  They  had 
no  existence  during  the  high  privilege  of 
the  crown,  but  first  saw  the  light  in  the 
dawn  of  religious  liberty.  They  had  always, 
too,  up  to  that  day,  answered  the  purpose 
for  which  they  were  created,  which  was  the 
maintaining  of  the  existing  order  of  things 
against  all  the  enemies  of  the  church.  As  a 
friend  to  toleration,  he  objected  to  the  pre- 
sent measure. 

Lord  Eldon  remarked,  on  what  had  fallen 
from  several  peers  as  to  the  oath  of  supre- 
macy being  all  that  was  requisite  for  the 
defence  of  the  church,  that  it  was  very  well 
for  noble  lords  to  say  that  the  oath  of  supre- 
macy was  a  sufficient  protection  to  the 
established  church,  but  he  would  rather  take 
the  opinion  of  parliament  than  that  of  noble 
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lords;  and  parliament  had  over  and  over 
again  denied  that  the  oath  of  supremacy  was 
sufficient.  If  their  lordships  were  to  look 
to  the  words  of  the  act  of  parliament,  they 
would  find  that  these  were  the  words  of  it — 
"  to  keep  inviolable  the  true  protestant 
church  as  by  law  established;"  and  he  would 
say  that  it  was  to  support  that  protestant 
religion  that  he  felt  it  necessary  to  support 
the  amendment. 

Upon  this,  the  duke  of  Wellington  rose, 
and  made  a  brief  but  very  remarkable 
speech,  in  the  course  of  which,  it  will  be 
seen,  he  declared  no  one  could  be  more 
decidedly  opposed  to  catholic  emancipation 
than  he  was  at  that  period — the  29th  of 
April,  1828.  His  grace  told  the  house,  his 
noble  and  learned  friend  had  said,  that  it 
had  frequently  been  decided  in  parliament 
that  the  oath  of  supremacy  was  not  sufficient 
to  keep  the  catholics  out  of  the  corpora- 
tions. The  noble  and  learned  lord  had  not 
said  that  the  oath  of  supremacy  had  been 
altered.  The  oath  of  supremacy  had  been 
prescribed  by  act  of  parliament;  and  he 
(the  duke  of  Wellington)  was  not  aware 
that  since  the  time  of  king  William,  parlia- 
ment had  ever  declared  that  the  oath  of 
supremacy  was  not  sufficient  to  effect  the 
objects  for  which  it  had  been  enacted.  But 
that  was  not  the  only  ground  on  which  he 
would  rest  his  argument.  The  noble  and 
learned  lord  on  the  woolsack  had  stated  it 
as  his  opinion,  that  the  oath  against  tran- 
substantiation  ought  to  be  taken  before  per- 
sons should  enter  into  any  corporation ;  and 
he  (the  duke  of  Wellington)  must  say,  that 
the  noble  lord  opposite,  and  the  noble  lord 
near  him,  had  offered  no  argument  in  reply 
to  that  of  the  noble  and  learned  lord  on  the 
woolsack,  founded  upon  the  provisions  of 
the  test  act.  But  another  argument  in 
reply  to  those  adduced  in  support  of  the 
amendment  was,  that  the  oath  of  supre- 
macy does  at  present  prevent  catholics  from 
voting  at  elections.  Now,  he  would  ask 
their  lordships,  what  was  there  to  prevent 
catholics  from  so  voting  but  that  very 
oath? — and  if  that  oath  was  sufficient  to 
prevent  catholics  voting  at  elections,  he 
should  like  to  know,  was  it  not  sufficient, 
according  to  the  argument  of  the  noble 
lord,  to  keep  them  out  of  higher  offices? 
If  it  were  sufficient — if  the  oath  of  supre- 
macy were  sufficient  to  prevent  Roman 
catholics  from  voting  at  elections,  surely 
their  lordships  would  admit,  that  in  a  law 
brought  in  for  another  and  totally  distinct 
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purpose,  it  was  neither  necessary  nor  fair  to 
introduce  a  clause  that  would  militate  against 
the  Roman  catholics.  There  was  no  person 
in  that  house  whose  feelings  and  sentiments, 
after  long  consideration,  were  more  decided 
than  his  were  with  respect  to  the  subject  of 
Roman  catholic  claims;  and  he  must  say, 
that  until  he  saw  a  great  change  in  that 
question,  he  certainly  should  oppose  it ;  but 
no  man,  on  the  other  hand,  was  more  de- 
termined than  he  was  to  give  his  vote 
against  any  proposition  which,  like  the  pre- 
sent, appeared  to  have  for  its  object  a  fresh 
enactment  against  the  Roman  catholics. 

The  amendment  of  lord  Holland  was  re- 
jected, as,  on  their  lordships  dividing,  there 
appeared,  for  it — present,  forty-two;  proxies, 
ten  :  total  fifty-two.  Against  it — present,  one 
hundred ;  proxies,  fifty-four :  total,  one  hun- 
dred and  fifty-four.  Majority  against  the 
amendment,  one  hundred  and  two. 

The  duke  of  Wellington  subsequently  pro- 
posed a  clause,  which  provided  that  any  naval 
or  military  officer,  or  other  person,  upon  whom 
any  place,  commission,  appointment,  or  pro- 
motion should  be  conferred  during  his  ab- 
sence from  this  country,  should  be  at  liberty 
to  qualify  for  holding  the  same,  by  taking, 
within  six  months  of  his  return  to  Great 
Britain,  the  declaration  required  by  the  act ; 
which  was  agreed  to.  The  bill  was  then 
carried  through  its  final  stage.  On  moving 
that  it  should  pass,  lord  Holland,  considering 
his  task  to  have  been  performed,  marked 
his  sense  of  the  importance  of  the  measure 
by  saying — "  My  lords,  it  now  becomes  my 
duty  to  move  your  lordships  that  this  bill 
do  pass.  In  so  doing,  I  hardly  know  whether 
I  should  make  use  of  the  language  of  con- 
gratulation or  gratitude.  Both  are  equally 
becoming  the  present  occasion  and  circum- 
stances. I  express  my  gratitude  to  your 
lordships  for  the  manner  in  which  you  have 
acted.  I  congratulate  the  house  and  the 
country  on  the  event  of  this  night.1'  The 
bill  was  then  passed. 

While  this  measure  was  being  brought  to 
maturity,  other  inquiries  and  enactments 
of  equal  importance  were  in  progress. 
Among  these  we  may  mention,  an  inquiry 
into  the  state  of  the  police,  which  was  called 
for  by  the  circumstances  of  the  times.  A  mo- 
tion was  made  by  Mr.  Peel,  on  the  28th  of 
February,  for  "  a  select  committee  to  inquire 
into  the  causes  of  the  increase  of  crime,  and 
of  the  increased  number  of  commitments 
in  the  cities  of  London  and  Westminster; 
and  also  into  the  state  of  the  police  of  the 
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metropolis,  and  the  districts  adjoining  there- 
unto." There  had  been,  of  late  years,  a 
great  increase  of  crime  in  London  and  its 
neighbourhood.  Offences  of  every  descrip- 
tion are  invariably  the  attendants  on  a 
great  city ;  but  it  was  found,  at  this 
period,  that  the  average  was  exceeded,  and 
that,  on  a  comparison  with  authentic  state- 
ments of  the  commitments  in  Paris  and  in 
London,  a  melancholy  numerical  superiority 
might  be  claimed  by  the  latter  city.  In 
the  course  of  his  speech,  Mr.  Peel  pressed 
the  following  facts  on  the  consideration  of 
parliament : — "  In  1821,  the  population  of 
London  and  Middlesex  was  as  follows  : — 
London,  one  hundred  and  twenty-five  thou- 
sand four  hundred  and  thirty-four ;  West- 
minster, one  hundred  and  eighty-two  thou- 
sand and  eighty-five ;  Middlesex,  eight  hun- 
dred and  thirty-seven  thousand  and  twelve  : 
making  a  total  of  one  million  one  hun- 
dred and  forty-four  thousand  five  hundred 
and  thirty-one.  The  returns  of  criminal 
commitments  for  three  years  subsequent  to 
that  period— 1823-'24-'25— in  this  metro- 
polis, was  two  thousand  seven  hundred. 
Taking  the  amount  of  population  to  be  the 
same  as  it  was  found  to  be  by  the  census  of 
1821,  the  proportion  of  criminal  commit- 
ments, as  compared  with  the  numbers  of 
the  inhabitants  of  London,  was  as  two  thou- 
sand seven  hundred  to  one  million  one  hun- 
dred and  forty-four  thousand,  or  one  person 
in  every  four  hundred  and  twenty-three. 
Descending  to  a  more  recent  period,  we 
find,  that  in  the  two  last  years,  the  number 
of  criminal  commitments  has  considerably 
increased  :  the  average  of  the  commitments 
in  these  years  amounts  to  three  thousand 
four  hundred  ;  and  supposing  the  population 
of  London  to  have  been  at  this  period  one 
million  three  hundred  thousand,  the  pro- 
portion of  commitments,  as  compared  to  the 
entire  number  of  the  inhabitants,  is  as  one 
in  every  three  hundred  and  eighty.  The 
comparison  which  I  have  instituted  between 
the  amount  of  crimes  committed  in  London 
and  Paris,  as  it  regards  the  population  of 
either  city,  appears  to  be  in  favour  of 
the  latter ;  for,  the  accusations  have  been 
in  Paris  eight  hundred  in  eight  hundred 
and  twenty-one  thousand  persons,  or  one 
person  in  one  thousand  and  twenty-two; 
while  in  London  there  are  three  thousand 
four  hundred,  out  of  a  population  of  one 
million  three  hundred  thousand,  or  one  per- 
son in  three  hundred  and  eighty.  How- 
ever, this  estimate  admits  of  a  little  cor- 
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rection ;  for  the  calculation,  as  it  respects 
Paris,  only  embraces  the  accusations  made 
before  the  highest  tribunal,  the  cour  d'as- 
sises,  without  including  the  individuals 
charged  before  the  inferior  courts.  While 
the  returns  of  commitments  in  this  metro- 
polis, in  1826  and  1827,  comprehend  all 
persons  sent  to  prison  on  criminal  charges 
during  that  period,  the  number  of  accused 
before  the  police  correctionelle,  in  1825,  were 
four  thousand  four  hundred  and  thirty-two 
—  of  these,  one  thousand  two  hundred  and 
six  culprits  stood  charged  with  theft.  In 
making  an  estimate  of  the  respective  crimes  of 
the  two  cities,  these  one  thousand  two  hun- 
dred and  six  persons  ought  to  be  included  in 
theParisian  accountof  criminal  commitments. 
If  we  add  them  to  the  eight  hundred  and 
four  accused,  in  1825,  of  more  aggravated 
offences  before  the  higher  court — and  they 
ought  to  be  included,  for  similar  offences 
are  comprehended  on  the  list  of  our  com- 
mitments— we  obtain  a  gross  amount  of 
two  thousand  and  ten  accusations  preferred 
in  Paris  during  this  period.  Taking  the 
population  of  Paris  to  amount  to  eight  hun- 
dred and  twenty-one  thousand,  we  find  the 
proportion  of  the  accused  to  be,  in  relation 
to  all  the  inhabitants,  as  one  in  four  hun- 
dred and  ten.  Hence,  on  a  calculation  of 
the  average  number  of  commitments  here, 
in  1823,  1824,  and  1825,  we  find  it  to 
amount  to  two  thousand  seven  hundred,  or 
as  one  to  four  hundred  and  twenty-three 
of  the  gross  population;  while  in  Paris  (taking 
into  account  the  one  thousand  two  hundred 
and  six  cases  of  theft  brought  before  the  police 
correctionelle)  the  commitments  are  two 
thousand  and  ten,  or  one  in  four  hundred 
and  ten — so  that  the  balance  is  in  our 
favour.  Unfortunately,  in  the  years  1826 
and  1827,  commitments  have  greatly  in- 
creased, and  this  proportion  is  disturbed; 
for,  during  this  period,  the  criminal  ac- 
cusations under  which  persons  have  been 
consigned  to  prison,  amount  to  an  average 
of  three  thousand  four  hundred  in  each 
year,  or  one  person  in  three  hundred  and 
eighty — a  state  of  things  that  places  us  in. 
a  less  favourable  point  of  view  than  the 
French." 

The  motion  was  carried,  and  the  com- 
mittee was  then  appointed,  whose  labours 
procured  much  valuable  and  startling  in- 
formation connected  with  the  progress  of 
crime,  and  the  proceedings  of  those  engaged, 
on  the  part  of  the  public,  to  pursue  it  to 
detection. 
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The  duke  found  himself,  in  the  high 
position  to  which  he  had  been  called,  bound 
to  take  a  leading  part  in  another  great 
movement — one  to  which  the  public  are 
always  anxiously  awake — an  amendment  or 
alteration  in  the  corn-laws.  The  measure 
of  the  last  year  having  been  defeated  by  the 
carrying  of  the  duke  of  Wellington's  amend- 
ment, rendered  the  passing  of  a  temporary 
act  necessary ;  but  the  time  had  now  arrived 
when  ministers  considered  themselves  bound 
to  explain  their  views  with  respect  to  a  per- 
manent arrangement.  On  the  last  day  of 
March,  his  grace  moved  for  the  production 
of  certain  papers,  which  might  show  the 
house  what  had  been  the  operation  of  the 
temporary  act  just  mentioned,  which  per- 
mitted the  introduction  of  corn,  for  home 
consumption,  that  had  been  warehoused 
before  July,  1827.  In  the  statement  which 
he  made  to  the  house  of  lords,  the  duke  of 
Wellington  reminded  their  lordships,  that 
there  existed  a  variety  of  opinions  respect- 
ing the  introduction  of  foreign  corn;  some 
persons  holding  that  its  importation  should 
be  regulated  by  a  high  duty ;  while  others 
contended  for  its  free  introduction.  He 
and  his  colleagues  had  considered  it  their 
duty,  in  the  measure  which  they  were  about 
to  propose  to  parliament,  to  steer  their 
course  between  the  two  extremes,  and  to 
propose  a  measure  which,  they  hoped,  would 
conciliate  all  parties,  and  be  at  the  same  time 
favourable  to  the  public.  All  parties  agreed 
that  there  ought  to  be  some  measure  brought 
forward  to  regulate  the  introduction  of  fo- 
reign wheat ;  and  while  some  had  expressed 
the  opinion  that  corn  ought  to  be  imported 
into  this  country  free  from  duty,  and  others 
had  thought  that  a  small  duty  on  its  intro- 
duction ought  to  be  imposed — and  if  ever 
there  should  be  a  fixed  duty,  in  his  opinion, 
it  ought  to  be  a  small  one — all  had  agreed 
that  some  protection  should  be  afforded 
to  the  agriculturist  of  this  country.  The 
opinion  of  those  who  contended  for  a  pro- 
tection, was  founded  upon  the  great  burden 
of  taxation  in  this  country,  on  the  particular 
burdens  on  land,  and  the  superior  mode  of 
tillage.  The  opinion  of  those  who  were  in 
favour  of  a  low  duty,  went  to  establish  a 
system  under  which  the  poorer  lands  of  this 
country,  which  had  been  brought  into  culti- 
vation by  the  application  of  labour  and 
capital,  would  be  thrown  entirely  out  of 
cultivation,  and  even  the  richer  lands  would 
be  effected.  This  country,  he  would  main- 
tain, had  been  brought  into  the  state  of 
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cultivation  in  which  it  now  was  by  the  pro- 
tection which  had  been  invariably  afforded 
to  agriculture  by  parliament,  and  which 
had  induced  gentlemen  to  lay  out  their 
capital  upon  the  cultivation  of  waste  lands. 
The  effect  of  the  proposition  of  those  who 
were  for  a  low  duty  would  be,  to  throw  the 
poorer  lands  out  of  cultivation  and  turn 
them  into  waste ;  to  reduce  the  cultivation 
of  the  richer  lands — thus  to  diminish  the  pro- 
ductive powers  of  the  country ;  and  finally, 
to  throw  this  country  for  support  and  sub- 
sistence on  foreign  countries.  Besides  these 
circumstances,  he  begged  their  lordships  to 
consider  the  consequences  which  must  re- 
sult, if  the  powers  from  whose  dominions 
those  resources  might  be  generally  drawn 
were  to  lay  a  heavy  tax  on  the  exportation 
of  corn,  or  upon  its  transit ;  in  the  adopting 
of  which  they  might  be  fully  justified.  But 
supposing  such  moderation  on  their  part  as 
to  allow  this  country  to  continue  to  draw 
supplies  from  their  dominions,  he  entreated 
their  lordships  to  observe,  that  this  country 
would  find  itself,  under  that  system,  at  all 
times  in  the  same  state  in  which  it  found 
itself  in  years  of  famine,  and  would  be  ex- 
posed to  the  largest  prices  of  corn;  for 
though  the  cost  of  production  in  Poland 
would  not  be  increased,  yet  prices  would  be  re- 
gulated here,  not  by  the  price  in  that  country, 
but  by  the  profits  which  were  to  be  derived 
by  all  those  who  were  concerned  in  the  im- 
portation of  the  corn.  Under  those  circum- 
stances, a  reduction  of  duty  would  not  be  pro- 
ductive of  a  reduction  in  price,  considering  the 
state  of  agriculture,  but  would,  on  the  con- 
trary, produce  an  enormous  increase  of  price. 
He  then  called  their  lordships'  attention  to 
another  branch  of  this  subject :  he  would 
beg  their  lordships  to  look  to  Ireland,  and 
see  the  effect  of  the  want  of  encouragement 
of  agriculture  as  applied  to  that  country — a 
country  from  which  we  were  now  supplied 
with  above  two  millions  of  quarters  of  grain 
annually — and  of  which  two  millions,  during 
the  past  year,  no  less  than  four  hundred 
thousand  were  of  wheat.  Let  their  lord- 
ships consider  the  consequences  of  cutting 
off  from  that  country  the  great  source  of  its 
industry,  and  almost  the  only  manufacture — 
if  he  might  use  the  word — of  that  impove- 
rished land.  He  was  sure  that  any  gentle- 
man acquainted  with  Ireland  must  be  aware, 
that  there  could  be  no  sacrifice  which  would 
not  be  preferable  to  this. 

On  this  subject  he  felt  strongly,  and  was 
of  opinion  that  the  ruin  to  the  landed  in- 
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tcrest  which  must  follow  the  withdrawing 
from  them  that  protection  on  which  all 
their  calculations  had  been  based,  would 
outweigh  any  benefit  that  its  advocates 
might  hope  to  realise.  Such  a  system,  he 
insisted,  must  have  the  effect  of  depriving 
us  of  that  plenty  which  we  had  hitherto,  by 
the  blessing  of  Providence,  enjoyed.  But 
it  was  not  only  to  Ireland  that  the  objec- 
tions to  such  a  system  as  that  of  a  small 
protective  duty  would  apply.  He  had  already 
stated,  that  the  gentlemen  of  this  country 
— the  landed  proprietors  of  this  country — 
had,  by  the  employment  of  their  capital,  by 
their  industry,  and  their  labour,  raised  the 
agricultural  state  of  the  country  to  that  high 
degree  of  importance  in  which  it  now  stood. 
To  them  there  could  be  nothing  more 
unjust,  than  to  deprive  them  of  that  pro- 
tecting duty  due  to  them,  for  the  capital 
they  had  embarked,  and  the  labour  they 
had  bestowed,  to  which  they  were  naturally 
indebted  for  those  rents  which  their  tenants 
had  paid,  and  were  still  enabled  to  pay. 
The  merchant,  the  manufacturers,  the  poor, 
and  the  whole  public,  were  interested  in 
maintaining  the  independence  of  the  landed 
proprietors ;  so  was  the  nobility,  so  was  the 
gentry,  and  so  was  the  government  itself: 
they  were  entitled  to  the  support  of  the 
government,  because  of  the  assistance  which 
the  government  derived  from  them.  He 
would  say,  then,  that  even  if  he  could  make 
corn  cheaper  by  destroying  the  protection 
which  the  agriculture  of  this  country  had 
enjoyed,  he  must  do  it  at  the  expense  of 
Ireland — at  the  expense  of  England — at  the 
expense,  in  short,  of  sacrificing  the  best 
interests  of  this  kingdom.  He  hoped,  there- 
fore, that  such  a  system  would  be  banished 
from  their  minds  altogether.  Having  ex- 
pressed his  opinion  upon  the  system  of 
importation  at  a  low  duty,  he  would  now 
make  a  few  remarks  with  respect  to  the 
other  system — that  of  entire  prohibition, 
which  had  been  greatly  complained  of. 
The  truth  was,  that  such  a  system  could 
not  be  carried  strictly  into  execution,  without 
exposing  the  country  to  the  greatest  evils — 
first  of  all  from  want,  next  from  high  prices, 
and  also  from  a  superabundance  of  corn 
(arising  from  the  introduction  of  a  greater 
quantity  of  wheat  than  was  required)  being 
in  the  country  at  a  period  when  the  scarcity 
had  been  relieved  by  an  abundant  harvest ; 
and  lastly,  from  the  depression  of  prices, 
affecting  not  only  the  producers  of  corn  in 
this  country,  but  also  the  importers  of  foreign 
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grain.  Those  evils  could  be  relieved  only 
by  the  illegal  interference  of  the  govern- 
ment, or  by  ministers  coming  down  to  par- 
liament to  induce  parliament  to  consent  to 
the  suspension  of  the  law.  There  was  not  a 
doubt  that  the  system  of  prohibition  had 
produced  all  the  evils  to  which  he  had 
alluded,  at  some  period  or  other  during  the 
time  in  which  that  system  had  operated. 
Last  year,  in  the  discussion  of  the  law  of 
1822,  it  had  been,  he  thought,  correctly 
stated,  that  the  circumstances  of  the  country 
were  so  changed,  that  we  could  no  more 
bear  seventy-six  shillings,  as  an  importing 
price,  than  we  could  bear  eighty  shillings. 
The  consequences  of  such  a  price  were 
nearly  the  same  as  a  total  prohibition. 
After  the  prices  got  up,  and  the  country 
was  fully  supplied  with  corn,  did  a  favour- 
able season  ensue,  there  was  a  greater 
quantity  of  corn  than  could  be  consumed, 
ami  the  price  of  corn  fell.  Under  these 
circumstances  they  were  driven  to  give  up 
prohibition,  and  to  consider  at  what  point 
protection  should  begin.  Government  had, 
therefore,  gone  to  the  consideration  of  a 
measure  adopted  on  the  principle  of  the  bill 
introduced  to  their  lordships'  house  last 
year — that  of  the  duty  rising  as  prices  fell, 
and  falling  as  prices  rose  j  allowing  thereby 
(in  proportion  as  the  price  of  corn  in  this 
country  was  best  calculated  to  bear  it)  foreign 
corn  to  come  in  by  degrees,  under  certain 
duties.  He  wished  their  lordships  to  recol- 
lect, that  after  the  bill  came  under  their 
consideration  last  year,  and  was  abandoned 
by  the  noble  lord  who  had  introduced  it,  an 
act  was  passed  to  enable  the  holders  of 
corn  which  had  been  bonded  before  the  1st 
of  July,  1827,  to  introduce  that  corn  into 
the  home-market  for  consumption,  after  the 
passing  of  the  act,  upon  payment  of  the 
duty  proposed  by  the  bill  which  had  been 
allowed  to  drop.  From  the  papers  which  it 
was  his  intention  to  move  for,  he  would 
show  their  lordships  the  result  of  the  opera- 
tion of  that  act.  When  the  bill  was  brought 
under  their  lordships'  consideration  he  had 
supported  it,  and  he  recollected  stating  his 
opinion  that  that  would  be  an  experiment 
of  the  measure  which  had  been  discussed 
during  the  session.  He  admitted  that 
the  experiment  had  not  been  a  perfectly 
fair  one.  The  truth  was,  that  by  one  of 
the  clauses  of  that  act,  those  who  had  corn 
in  bond  were  obliged  to  take  it  out  between 
the  periods  of  the  months  of  July  and  May. 
They  were,  therefore,  induced  to  take  out 
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more  than  they  otherwise  would  have  been 
disposed  to  do,  had  they  been  left  entirely 
to  their  own  discretion.    He  entreated  their 
lordships  to  bear  this  fact  in  remembrance. 
The  corn  in  bond  on  the  1st  of  July,  1827, 
amounted  to   six  hundred  and  thirty-three 
thousand  nine  hundred  and  five  quarters  ; 
five   hundred   and   fourteen  thousand  four 
hundred    and    seventy-one     quarters    had 
been  taken  out  of  bond,  and  one  hundred 
and   nineteen   thousand  four  hundred  and 
thirty-four  quarters  was  the  amount  in  bond 
on  the  5th  of  February  last.     The  act,  there- 
fore, was  so  far  effectual,  that  it  still  kept  in 
bond  one  hundred  and  nineteen  thousand  four 
hundred  and  thirty-four  quarters,  being  one- 
fifth  of  the  original  amount ;  but  it  should 
be  remembered  that  the  state  of  the  country, 
during  the  past  year,  was  not  such  as  to  ren- 
der a  great  influx  of  foreign  corn  necessary. 
He  was  about  to  lay  before  their  lordships, 
for  their  information,  the  carefully-arranged 
details — the  comparative  scale  of  duties  to 
be  proposed  by  his  majesty's  government. 
That  scale  had   been  drawn  up  with  refer- 
ence both  to  the  imperial  and  to  the  Win- 
chester measures,  and  it  had  also  been  placed 
in  comparison  with  that  of  the  bill  passed 
through    the    other    house    of    parliament 
during  the  last  session.     The  present  scale 
would  be  found  somewhat  different  from  the 
past,   the    duties   proposed  by   which  were 
rather   less    in    proportion   to   the   respec- 
tive prices.     He  was  now  to  state  that  differ- 
ence, according  to  the  Winchester  measure, 
between  the  present  scale  and  that  of  the 
bill  of  1827.     When   corn  was  at  fifty-six 
shillings,   the  difference  was  one   shilling ; 
when  it  was  fifty-seven  shillings,  the  scale 
was  the  same ;    when   fifty-eight  shillings, 
the  difference  was  two  shillings ;  when  fifty- 
nine  shillings,  it  was  three  shillings ;  when 
sixty  shillings,  it  was  four  shillings;  when 
sixty-one    shillings,    it  was   five    shillings ; 
when  sixty-two  shillings,  it  was  six  shillings ; 
when    sixty-three    shillings,    it    was    seven 
shillings ;  when  sixty-four  shillings,  it  was 
eight  shillings ;  when  sixty-five  shillings,  it 
was  eight  shillings  ;  when  sixty-six  shillings, 
it  was  also  eight  shillings  ;  when  sixty-seven 
shillings,  it  was  seven  shillings ;  when  sixty- 
eight  shillings,  it  was  six  shillings;  and  so  on. 
Such  was  the  difference  between   the  two 
scales — the  one  now  to  be  proposed  by  gov- 
ernment, and  the  one  proposed  by  the  govern- 
ment of  last  year.    The  noble  duke  then  laid 
upon  the  table  the  following  comparative  scale 
of  duties  proposed,  and  of  those  of  the  bil 
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of  1827,  in  imperial  and  Winchester  mea- 


sures : —  WH 

Imperial  Measure : 

Bill  of 

Proposed.  1827. 
s.  d. 

62  and  under  53  34  8 

63  „    54  33  8 

64  „    55  32  8 
i5         56  31  8 

6  „    57  30  8 

29  8 
28  S 
27  8 
.0    „    61  26  8 

11  „    62  25  8 

12  „    63  24  8 
>3    „    64  23  8 
>4    „    65  22  8 
i5    „    66  21  8 
56    „    67  20  8 

7  „    68  18  8 
68    „    69  16  8 

13  8 
10  8 
6  8 
2  8 


54 
55 
56 
67 
58 
69 
60 
61 
62 
63 
64 
65 
66 
67 
68 
69 
70 
71 
72 
73 
74 


*.  d. 
40  8 
38  8 
36  8 
34  8 
32  8 
30  8 
28  8 
26  8 
24  8 
22  8 
20  8 
18  8 
16  8 
14  8 
12  8 
10  8 


1  0 


6  8 
4  8 
2  8 
1  0 
1  0 


Winchester  Measure  : 

Bill  of 
Proposed.    1827. 


50  and  under  51 


51 
52 
68 
M 
56 
K 
67 
K 
58 
(VI 
61 
62 
68 
i;t 
66 
66 
67 
68 
69 
70 
71 


52 
58 

54 
55 
56 
57 
58 
59 
60 
61 
62 
63 
64 
65 
66 
67 
68 
69 
70 
71 
72 


s. 
34 
33 
32 
31 
30 
29 
28 
27 
26 
25 
24 
23 
22 
21 
20 
18 
16 
13 
10 
6 
2 
1 


s. 

43 

38 

36 

34 

32 

30 

28 

26 

24 

22 

20 

18 

16 

14 

12 

10 

8 

6 

4 

2 

1 
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With  respect  to  oats  and  barley,  it  was 
proposed  that  they  should  remain  in  the 
state  in  which  they  were  placed  by  the  law 
.ast  passed.  There  was  now  only  one 
other  point  to  which  he  wished  to  draw 
their  lordships'  attention.  Their  lordships 
would  remember,  that  in  the  discussion  of 
the  bill  of  last  year  he  had  moved  an 
amendment,  the  object  of  which  was,  to 
prevent  frauds  in  the  system  of  averages 
from  being  carried  into  execution  by  means 
of  the  warehousing  system.  Since  last 
session,  a  great  deal  had  been  done  to  pre- 
vent those  frauds.  In  the  first  place,  the 
Irish  and  Scotch  corn  in  the  market  had 
been  included  in  the  averages ;  and  returns 
from  a  great  number  of  places,  not  before 
included,  were  added.  The  difficulty  of 
fraud  would  be  increased  in  proportion  to 
the  quantity  on  which  the  average  was 
struck.  Besides  this,  the  additional  duty 
laid  on  the  article  itself  would  render  the 
gain  by  any  fraud,  from  the  price  vaiying 
between  one  shilling  and  two  shillings  only, 
so  small,  that  it  would  scarcely  be  worth  any 
person's  while  to  attempt  imposition.  Their 
lordships  would  recollect,  that  in  discussing 
this  question  last  year,  he  had  stated  that  it 
was  his  wish  to  introduce  some  regula- 
tions which  might  put  an  end  to  all  such 
frauds.  He  was  aware  that  it  was  difficult 
to  frame  regulations  strictly  applicable  to 
the  trade  in  corn.  The  objection  to  them 
was  founded  on  the  injury  which  the  trade 
might  experience  from  any  regulations. 
Under  these  circumstances,  and  considering 
the  duty  now  proposed  to  be  such  as  would 
be  admitted  by  every  one  as  sufficient  to 
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give  fair  protection  to  the  agriculture  of  this 
country,  lie  trusted  their  lordships  would  be 
satisfied  without  any  interference  with  the 
bonding  system.  He  had  now  stated  the 
plans  which  the  government  meant  to  sub- 
mit to  their  lordships.  They  had  been 


formed,  he  conceived,  with  due  attention 
to  the  interests  of  all  parties.  They 
afforded,  he  thought,  full  protection  to  the 
agriculturists,  and  gave  ample  security 
against  any  danger,  in  consequence  of  un- 
prosperous  harvests  at  home. 


CHAPTER  IX. 

THE  CORN-LAW  BILL  IS  PASSED  ;  INTERFERENCE  ON  BEHALF  OF  GREEK  CAPTIVES  ;  MR.  HL'SKISSON  RESIGNS 
THE  SEALS  OF  THE  COLONIAL  OFFICE ;  CORRESPONDENCE  BETWEEN  THE  DUKE  OF  WELLINGTON  AND  MR. 
HUSKISSON;  CONCILIATORY  POLICY  OF  THE  DUKE'S  ADMINISTRATION;  EARL  DUDLEY,  LORD  PALMER- 
STON,  AND  OTHER  MEMBERS  OF  THE  GOVERNMENT  WITHDRAW;  PROVISION  FOR  THE  CANNING  FAMILY; 
ABANDONMENT  OF  THE  SINKING  FUND. 


MR.  CHARLES  GRANT  brought  forward  a 
motion  on  the  subject  of  the  corn-laws  in 
the  house  of  commons,  while  the  duke  of 
Wellington  was  opening  his  scheme  to  the 
house  of  lords.  Mr.  Grant  had  favoured 
the  bill  which  was  abandoned  last  year. 
The  opinions  he  then  held  he  now  retained. 
He  said — "  On  the  same  grounds  that  I  ap- 
proved of  the  measure  of  last  session,  I  now 
come  forward  to  advocate  its  principle.  I, 
for  my  part,  do  not  hesitate  to  say,  that  I 
retain,  to  the  fullest  extent,  the  opinions  I 
avowed  last  year,  when  the  subject  came 
under  discussion.  Even  though  it  may  not 
be  possible  to  carry  all  the  principles  which 
we  uphold  into  such  a  severe  execution  as 
they  might  require,  still  I  conceive  it  proper 
to  retain  and  to  support  them.  Delightful 
it  would  no  doubt  be,  if  we  could  carry  all 
our  principles  into  immediate  practical  effect; 
but  we  know,  from  sad  experience,  that  such 
a  result  is  not  to  be  obtained.  We  know 
that  the  principles  even  of  morality  itself, 
are  not  at  all  times  capable  of  being  carried 
into  effect ;  and  we  find  that  the  most  press- 
ing demands  of  political  expediency  or  public 
policy  cannot  be  complied  with,  unless  in 
conformity  with  a  strict  attention  to  the 
feelings  and  prejudices  of  the  people,  and  a 
due  regard  to  the  demands  of  society.  Al- 
though, therefore,  I  cannot  call  those  prin- 
ciples into  full  operation,  I  still  maintain 
their  justice  and  propriety ;  and  I  am  pre- 
pared to  maintain  them,  notwithstanding  I 
do  not  think  these  resolutions,  nor  even  the 
rejected  bill  of  last  year,  amount  in  terms 
to  the  full  extent  of  the  demand  upon  those 
principles."  Thus,  it  will  be  seen,  the  scheme 


under  consideration,  though  spoken  of  as  a 
permanent  measure,  was  regarded  by  its 
supporters  as  not  giving  all  they  considered 
the  country  had  a  right  to  expect.  The 
resolutions  proposed  in  both  houses,  though 
warmly  opposed,  were  carried.  A  measure 
founded  on  them  was  introduced  in  the 
usual  way,  which,  after  some  further  discus- 
sions, passed  into  a  law.  This,  however,  was 
not  effected  till  the  month  of  June  was  far 
advanced.  On  the  13th  of  that  month,  when 
the  bill  reached  its  second  reading  in  the  lords, 
the.  duke  of  Wellington,  though  he  deemed 
it  unnecessary  to  trouble  the  house  at  any 
length  after  the  details  he  had  formerly  sub- 
mitted, further  explained,  that  the  principle 
[  of  the  measure  was  to  regulate  the  intro- 
duction of  foreign  corn  into  the  home-mar- 
ket by  a  scale  of  duties,  instead  of  by  an 
entire  prohibition  under  a  certain  price,  and 
was  thus  the  very  same  principle  the  house 
had  adopted  in  the  bill  of  last  session.  It 
ought  to  be  observed  by  their  lordships, 
that  the  principle  of  prohibition  was  a  new 
principle,  established  by  the  legislature  in 
the  year  1815.  It  appeared  to  him,  that 
the  corn-trade  ought  always  to  be  regulated 
by  a  scale  of  duties,  rather  than  by  means 
of  a  prohibition;  and  it  was  undoubtedly 
true,  that  from  the  year  1815,  down  to  the 
present  time,  the  system  of  prohibition  had 
been  found  exceedingly  inconvenient.  In- 
deed, on  a  variety  of  occasions,  it  had  become 
necessary  for  the  government  to  interfere  to 
introduce  corn,  by  proclamation,  into  the 
country,  to  prevent,  on  the  one  hand,  the 
price  of  it  from  rising  to  such  a  height  as 
would  inflict  distress  upon  the  consumer, 
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and  to  check,  on  the  other,  such  a  subsequent 
influx  of  it  from  foreign  ports,  as  would  be 
equally  prejudicial  to  the  grower  from  the 
superfluity  which  it  would  throw  upon  the 
market.  On  that  ground  it  was  that  the 
resolution  to  let  in  foreign  corn  by  a  scale 
of  duties,  rather  than  to  keep  it  out  by  a 
system  of  prohibition,  was  adopted ;  and  the 
trial  which  had  been  made  of  the  plan  by 
the  bill  of  last  year,  had  been  sufficient  to 
show  that  the  alteration  of  our  system  had 
been  productive  of  advantage  to  all  parties. 
The  various  interruptions  which  it  had  been 
found  necessary  to  give  to  the  old  system  of 
corn-laws,  had  been  found  equally  inconve- 
nient to  the  government  and  to  the  corn- 
growers.  They  caused  great  complaints  on 
the  part  of  the  people  at  large ;  they  occa- 
sioned great  jealousy  on  the  part  of  the 
agriculturist;  and  they  occasioned  serious 
remonstrances  from  foreign  powers.  For 
these  reasons,  he  was  anxious  that  the  house 
should  adopt  a  system  which  would  leave 
the  trade  in  corn  to  regulate  itself,  rather 
than  continue  to  act  upon  a  system  which 
compelled  the  minister  of  the  day  to  refer 
occasionally  to  the  illegal  practice  of  letting 
in  corn  by  a  proclamation  of  the  crown. 
The  bill  of  last  year  provided  for  the  ave- 
rages of  every  three  mouths;  the  present 
bill  provided  for  the  averages  of  every  six 
weeks. — The  earl  of  Lauderdale  opposed  the 
second  reading,  and  in  doing  so  remarked, 
that  free-trade  in  corn  was  an  impossibility; 
and  if  it  were  not,  it  would  be  a  sentence  of 
starvation  on  the  country.  The  land  would 
be  thrown  out  of  cultivation  by  free-trade ; 
and  when  the  foreign  supply  failed,  as  fail  it 
would,  starvation  must  ensue. — The  earl  of 
Malmesbury  was  among  the  opponents  of 
the  bill,  which  was  supported  by  viscount 
Goderich  and  lord  Ellenborough. — The  earl 
of  Bristol  moved,  as  an  amendment,  that 
the  bill  should  be  read  on  that  day  six 
months.  This  caused  the  duke  of  Welling- 
ton to  rise  again,  and,  in  reply  to  the  various 
objections  which  had  been  urged,  he  showed 
in  what  respect  the  measure  of  last  session 
had  unduly  favoured  one  description  of  grain 
more  than  another,  and  seemed  as  familiar 
with  the  subject  as  a  farmer  whose  business 
it  had  been  to  study  the  markets  from 
boyhood.  In  conclusion,  he  told  their  lord- 
ships, that  when  his  majesty's  government 
came  to  bring  the  subject  under  considera- 
tion, with  a  view  to  the  introduction  of  this 
measure,  the  government  found  that  they 
could  not  go  higher  in  the  duty  on  imported 
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wheat  without  giving  an  undue  protection 
to  oats  and  barley ;  because  their  lordships 
would  observe,  that  with  respect  to  the  oats, 
the  agriculturists  were  interested  in  keep- 
ing the  price  moderate  in  common  with  the 
rest  of  the  community,  as  they  were  in  all 
things,  but  more  particularly  so  as  regarded 
oats.  Under  these  circumstances,  the  duty 
on  oats  and  barley  was  kept  exactly  at  the 
same  rate  as  by  the  bill  of  last  year.  A 
noble  lord  had  mentioned  the  great  impor- 
tation which  had  taken  place  in  this  year. 
The  truth  was,  that  the  great  part  of  that 
importation  was  oats,  admitted  by  procla- 
mation under  the  law  of  1815.  The  noble 
lord  had  likewise  mentioned  the  mode  of 
forming  the  average,  and  not  including  the 
Irish  corn.  It  certainly  would  have  been 
very  easy  to  have  altered  the  whole  system 
of  the  averages,  on  purpose  to  include  Irish 
corn  in  the  average  price  in  Ireland.  No- 
thing could  be  more  easy  than  to  do  that, 
and  then  to  alter  the  duty;  but  the  conse- 
quence would  have  been,  a  variety  of  com- 
plaints about  the  total  alteration  of  the 
former  system.  It  was,  therefore,  thought 
better  to  keep  to  the  old  system,  giving 
a  sufficient  duty.  The  question  now  was, 
whether,  in  all  the  calculations  which  had 
been  taken  on  the  subject,  their  lordships 
were  inclined  to  believe  that  the  duty  was 
sufficient  ?  It  certainly  appeared,  from  ex- 
periment, that  a  very  small  quantity  of  corn 
indeed  would  be  introduced  for  home  con- 
sumption, at  a  duty  fixed  at  sixty-two  shillings 
imperial  measure.  The  greatest  quantity  of 
corn  introduced,  under  the  measure  of  last 
year,  was  one  hundred  and  forty  thousand 
quarters,  at  a  duty  of  £1  4*.  8d.,  but  a  con- 
siderable quantity  remained  in  the  ware- 
house, on  the  1st  of  May,  after  the  intro- 
duction of  one  hundred  and  forty  thousand 
quarters,  and  came  in  afterwards  at  a  higher 
duty.  A  fair  experiment,  however,  had  been 
made,  which  proved  that  a  duty  of  £1  4s.  Sd. 
did  keep  a  considerable  quantity  of  corn  out 
of  the  market.  Their  lordships  divided, 
when  the  numbers  were — for  the  second 
reading — present,  fifty-three;  proxies,  thirty- 
three  :  total,  eighty-six.  For  the  amendment 
— present, twelve;  proxies,  seven:  total,  nine- 
teen. Majority,  sixty-seven.  The  bill  was 
read  a  third  time  on  the  26th  of  June,  when 
it  gave  rise  to  a  new  debate ;  but  no  division 
was  called  for. 

While  this  measure  was  in  progress,  im- 
portant changes  were  made  in  the  govern- 
ment. Before  these  could  be  even  antici- 
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pated,  it  is  worthy  of  remark,  that  occupied 
as  the  new  members  were,  having  so  recently 
succeeded  to  power,  in  seeking  for  that  par- 
liamentary support  which  was  essential  to 
their  existence,  their  anxieties  as  politicians 
did  not  make  them  forget  their  duty  as  men. 
They  may  almost  be  said  to  have  gone  out 
of  their  way  in  the  cause  of  humanity.  On 
the  3rd  of  April,  a  question  was  put  by  sir 
Robert  Wilson,  to  this  effect.  He  had  under- 
stood that  positive  information  had  reached 
this  country  that  the  Turkish  and  Egyptian 
fleet,  coming  from  that  part  of  the  coast  of 
Greece  to  which  they  had  retired  after  the 
battle  of  Navariri,  had  arrived  in  the  bay  of 
Alexandria  with  an  enormous  number  of 
Greek  captives  on  board — men,  women,  and 
children,  to  the  amount,  according  to  some 
statements,  of  sixteen  thousand  souls.  How- 
ever that  might  be,  a  large  proportion — he 
had  seen  it  stated  at  seven  thousand  women 
and  children — had  been  landed  under  the 
orders  of  the  Egyptian  admiral,  and  publicly 
sold  as  slaves  in  the  market-place  of  Alex- 
andria. Thus  these  unfortunate  beings  were 
consigned  to  that  melancholy  condition  of 
hopeless  slavery,  with  all  those  feelings  of 
abhorrence  for  the  degradation  and  misery 
which  they  would  have  to  encounter,  aggra- 
vated by  the  consciousness  that  their  native 
country  was,  at  that  moment,  beginning  to 
emerge  into  a  state  of  freedom.  On  a  for- 
mer occasion,  when  he  had  asked  some  ques- 
tions, upon  a  similar  subject,  of  the  secretary 
of  state  for  the  home  department,  that  right 
honourable  gentleman,  as  the  house  would 
remember,  said  that  orders  had  been  sent 
out  to  the  British  admiral,  expressly  in- 
structing him  to  prevent  Ibrahim  Pacha 
from  carrying  away  any  of  the  non-com- 
bating Greek  population  of  the  Morea  to 
Egypt,  or  elsewhere,  for  the  purpose  of  dis- 
posing of  them  as  slaves.  But  if  this  were 
so,  and  more  especially  when  it  was  recol- 
lected how  complete  a  wreck  the  Egyptian 
navy  was  left  by  the  battle  of  Navarin,  how 
was  it  possible  to  reconcile  the  melancholy 
information  which  he  had  just  stated  to  the 
house  with  the  transmission  of  such  orders? 
The  vessels  in  which  these  ill-fated  people 
must  have  been  conveyed,  would  be,  of 
course,  of  very  inferior  force,  and  even  size, 
to  those  composing  the  hostile  squadron, 
through  which  they  would  have  to  work 
their  way;  and  it  did  seem  the  grossest 
folly  to  suppose,  that  they  could  evade  the 
vigilance  or  resist  the  prohibition  of  the 
admirals  of  the  allied  powers,  if  the  orders 


in  question  had  really  been  received  by 
them.  He  now,  therefore,  would  beg  to 
propose  two  questions  to  the  right  honour- 
able gentleman ;  the  first,  as  to  whether  any 
advices  had  been  received,  so  far  explaining 
the  transaction  as  to  account  for  the  facility 
or  freedom  with  which  the  Egyptian  fleet 
must  have  passed  through  the  combined 
squadron,  for  this  unmolested  transport  of 
these  unhappy  Greeks  from  Greece,  after  the 
battle  of  Navarin,  to  the  bay  of  Alexandria  ? 
The  next  question  was,  whether  any  mea- 
sures had  been  taken  by  England,  either  of 
herself,  or  in  conjunction  with  her  allies,  to 
redeem  these  unfortunate  slaves  from  the 
captivity  into  which  they  had  been  carried 
by  this  atrocious  outrage?  He  considered 
that,  by  the  treaty  of  the  6th  of  July,  Greece 
had  now  a  manifest  right,  from  the  inter- 
position of  the  allies,  to  reparation  for  this 
injury. — Mr.  Secretary  Peel  had  stated,  on 
the  former  occasion  alluded  to,  that  in  the 
beginning  of  1826,  long  before  the  signature 
of  the  treaty  of  the  6th  of  July,  or  the  sign- 
ing of  the  protocol  by  the  duke  of  Welling- 
ton, a  rather  indistinct  intimation  had  been 
conveyed  to  this  country,  that  the  com- 
mander of  the  Egyptian  forces  intended  to 
take  away  a  considerable  proportion  of  the 
Greek  population  of  the  Morea,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  employing  them  as  slaves  in  Egypt ; 
and  he  (Mr.  Peel)  now  repeated,  that  before 
any  of  those  measures  were  adopted  which 
ended  in  the  treaty  of  the  6th  of  July,  a 
distinct  notification  was  conveyed  to  Ibrahim 
Pacha,  that  his  majesty's  government  never 
would  tolerate  such  an  extreme  exercise  of 
what  were  supposed  to  be  the  rights  of  war, 
but  would  resist  to  the  uttermost  the  ex- 
portation of  any  part  of  the  Greek  people 
for  the  purpose  of  conveying  them  into 
slavery.  No  such  measures  were,  however, 
adopted  by  Ibrahim  Pacha  at  that  time,  and 
no  ulterior  steps,  therefore,  were  taken  in  the 
business.  He  believed  that  the  honourable 
gentleman  had  been  correctly  informed,  that 
some  part  of  the  Greek  population  of  the 
Morea  had  been  taken  away,  subsequently  to 
the  battle  of  Navarin,  from  that  country, 
and,  together  with  that  part  of  the  Turkish 
and  Egyptian  forces  which  escaped  destruc- 
tion, had  been  carried  to  Alexandria.  The 
instructions  issued  before  the  battle  of 
Navarin,  and  which  still  remained  in  full 
force,  directed  the  admirals  in  command  of 
the  combined  fleet  to  prevent  any  deporta- 
tion of  the  sort ;  but  they  were,  at  the  same 
time,  enjoined  to  give  every  facility  which 
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they  might  be  called  on  to  afford  for  the 
removal  of  Turkish  and  Egyptian  forces  out 
of  Greece.  It  was  understood,  of  course, 
that  those  forces  only  should  be  removed, 
and  it  was  never  contemplated  that  any  part 
of  the  Greek  population  should  be  taken 
with  them.  It  had  been  since  ascertained, 
that  on  the  27th  or  28th  of  December,  forty- 
five  sail  of  vessels,  being  the  remains  of  the 
fleet  which  fought  in  the  battle  of  Navarin, 
had  arrived  from  the  Morea  in  the  bay 
of  Alexandria;  and  seventeen  or  eighteen 
which  had  arrived  out  subsequently  to  the 
battle.  On  board  of  these  vessels  were  the 
disabled  soldiers  and  seamen  of  the  Turkish 
and  Egyptian  fleet,  together  with  a  number 
of  women  and  children,  who,  he  believed, 
were  afterwards  sold  as  slaves.  What  that 
number  was  exactly,  he  did  not  know ;  the 
honourable  gentleman  stated  it  at  seven 
thousand,  but  he  himself  had  seen  several 
accounts,  some  of  which  did  not  make  the 
number  to  exceed  six  hundred ;  however 
that  might  be,  numbers  of  women  and  chil- 
dren certainly  were  taken  away  and  forcibly 
sold.  He  could  only  say,  that  within  eight- 
aud-forty  hours  after  intelligence  of  the  fact 
reached  this  country,  communications  were 
sent  to  the  British  admiral,  and  full  inquiry 
was  directed  to  be  instituted  for  the  purpose 
of  ascertaining  under  what  circumstances 
the  Egyptian  fleet  had  arrived  with  these 
unfortunate  people  on  board. 

The  Roman  catholic  question  was  this 
year  brought  forward,  on  the  8th  of  May,  by 
sir  Francis  Burdett.  He  spoke  at  very  great 
length,  and  concluded  by  moving  for  a  com- 
mittee of  the  whole  house  to  consider  the 
laws  affecting  the  Roman  catholics,  with  a 
view  to  effect  a  final  conciliatory  adjustment 
of  them.  A  debate  ensued,  which  was  con- 
tinued through  three  nights,  in  which  Mr. 
Peel  opposed  the  motion.  It  was,  however, 
carried  by  a  majority  of  six ;  the  numbers 
being,  two  hundred  and  seventy-two  to  two 
hundred  and  sixty-six.  The  honourable 
baronet  did  not  proceed  to  found  a  bill  on 
the  resolution  which  the  house  had  passed, 
but  proposed  that  the  lords  should  be  in- 
vited to  give  it  their  sanction.  A  con- 
ference with  their  lordships  having  been 
called  for  and  granted,  the  resolution  was 
communicated  to  them,  which  they  resolved 
on  taking  into  consideration  on  the  8th  of 
June.  Before  that  day  arrived,  the  im- 
portant change  which  has  been  mentioned 
bad  taken  place  in  the  cabinet. 

Though  not  celebrated  for  his  oratory,  or 
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any  of  those  qualities  which  dazzle  and 
captivate  the  multitude,  Mr.  Huskisson, 
from  his  great  experience,  his  talents  as  a 
man  of  business,  and  the  courage  and  per- 
severance with  which  he  had  carried  bene- 
ficial measures  (though  unpopular  at  the 
time),  through  parliament,  was  justly  con- 
sidered one  of  the  most  important  members 
of  the  administration.  Bills  had  been  intro- 
duced to  disfranchise  two  boroughs,  proved 
to  be  corrupt — Penryn  and  East  Retford. 
Penryn  was  first  taken  in  hand  by  the  com- 
mons, and  a  bill  for  transferring  its  franchise 
to  Manchester  was  sent  up  to  the  lords. 
Till  their  lordships  should  decide  on  that 
measure,  the  case  of  East  Retford  was 
allowed  to  stand  over,  as  the  treatment  of 
it  by  the  commons  might  depend  upon  pro- 
ceedings of  the  peers.  Ministers  had  pledged 
themselves,  if  two  boroughs  should  be  dis- 
franchised, to  favour  the  transfer  of  the  fran- 
chise from  one  of  them  to  a  town.  It  was  con- 
sidered almost  certain  that  the  Penryn  dis- 
franchisement  bill  would  be  thrown  out  in 
the  lords,  and  in  that  case  ministers  held, 
their  pledge  would  stand  for  nothing,  as  they 
would  then  have  but  one  borough  on  their 
hands.  When  the  East  Retford  bill  was 
brought  forward,  instead  of  consenting  that 
the  forfeited  franchise  should  be  given  to 
Birmingham,  they  proposed  extending  it  to 
the  adjoininghundred.  This,it  was  rumoured, 
was  a  "job,"  the  object  of  which  was  to 
conciliate  a  great  borough  proprietor.  Mr. 
Huskisson,  however,  had  promised  to  vote 
for  its  being  given  to  Birmingham,  and, 
come  what  might,  he  determined  to  keep 
his  word  ;  and  accordingly,  his  vote  was 
given  in  opposition  to  his  colleagues.  This 
was  regarded  as  a  very  serious  defalcation 
on  his  part;  and  Mr.  Huskisson  himself  evi- 
dently took  a  similar  view  of  it ;  for,  on 
getting  home  from  the  house,  at  two  o'clock 
in  the  morning,  he  wrote  to  the  duke  of 
Wellington  the  following  letter  : — 

"  Downing-street,  Tuesday  morning, 

"  Two  A.M.,  May  20th. 
"  My  dear  Duke, — After  the  vote  which, 
in  regard  to  my  own  consistency  and  per- 
sonal character,  I  have  found  myself,  from 
the  course  of  this  evening's  debate,  com- 
pelled to  give  on  the  East  Retford  question, 
I  owe  to  you,  as  the  head  of  the  administra- 
tion, and  to  Mr.  Peel,  as  the  leader  of  the 
house  of  commons,  to  lose  no  time  in 
affording  you  an  opportunity  of  placing  my 
office  in  other  hands,  as  the  only  means  in 
my  power  of  preventing  the  injury  to  the 
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king's  service  which  may  ensue  from  the 
appearance  of  disunion  in  his  majesty's 
councils,  however  unfounded  in  reality,  or 
however  unimportant  in  itself  the  question 
which  has  given  rise  to  that  appearance. 

"  Regretting  the  necessity  of  troubling 
you  with  this  communication,  believe  me, 
my  dear  duke,  ever  truly  yours, 

'  (Signed)         W.  HUSKISSON." 

Accustomed  to  command,  the  duke  of 
Wellington  could  ill  brook  opposition  to  his 
views ;  and  highly  as  he  valued  the  services 
of  Mr.  Huskisson,  he  did  not  hesitate  on 
the  course  which  it  appeared  to  him  proper 
to  take.  The  right  honourable  gentleman 
himself  seemed  no  longer  to  attach  great 
importance  to  the  vote  he  had  given.  To  the 
secretary  for  foreign  affairs  (earl  Dudley), 
on  the  following  morning,  he  spoke  lightly  of 
it — of  having  been  guilty  of  "  a  little  act  of 
insubordination ;"  but  adding,  he  had  felt 
bound  in  honour  so  to  act.  Nothing  par- 
ticular was  said  on  the  subject  by  earl 
Dudley ;  but  shortly  afterwards,  while  his 
lordship  still  remained  with  him,  the  follow- 
ing brief  pithy  communication  from  the 
duke  was  brought  to  Mr.  Huskisson  : — 
"  London,  May  20th,  1828. 

"  My  dear  Huskisson, — Your  letter,  of 
two  this  morning,  which  I  received  at  ten, 
has  surprised  me  much,  and  given  me  great 
concern.  I  have  considered  it  my  duty  to 
lay  it  before  the  king. 

"  Ever  yours,  most  sincerely, 
"  (Signed)  WELLINGTON." 

The  right  honourable  gentleman  had  not 
expected  to  be  taken  at  his  word.  To  lord 
Dudley,  Mr.  Huskisson  stated  that  he  had 
not  intended  to  resign ;  and,  in  proof  of 
that,  referred  his  lordship  to  the  words 
"  private  and  confidential,"  which  the  super- 
scription of  his  letter  bore.  Lord  Dudley, 
upon  this,  undertook  to  see  the  duke  on  the 
subject  of  what  had  passed,  and  accordingly 
he  did  so,  treating  the  whole  affair  as  a 
matter  of  little  moment,  and  the  acceptance 
of  the  resignation  by  Wellington  as  a  mis- 
take. The  haughty,  unyielding  chief  would 
not  hear  of  this,  and  bluntly  rejoined — "  It 
is  .  no  mistake  ;  there  can  be  no  mistake  ; 
there  shall  be  no  mistake."  Lord  Dudley 
could  say  no  more ;  and  the  duke  maintained 
that  the  letter  he  had  received  was,  to  all 
intents  and  purposes,  a  resignation.  Lord 
Palmerston  then  attempted  to  repair  the 
mischief,  and  waited  on  the  duke,  being 


authorised  to  say,  Mr.  Pluskisson  had  felt 
surprised  that  the  premier,  on  receiving  his 
letter,  had  not  called  upon  him  for  an  ex- 
planation of  the  vote  he  thought  it  right  to 
give,  his  motives  for  which  he  had  been 
ready,  and  was  still  willing,  to  state.  The 
duke  lent  a  deaf  ear  to  this ;  and  considering 
Mr.  Huskisson  to  have  seriously  and  posi- 
tively resigned,  he  declared  he  had  no  option 
open  to  him,  but  to  subject  himself  and  his 
majesty's  ministers  to  the  humiliation  of 
soliciting  Mr.  Huskisson's  return  to  office,  or 
to  incur  the  loss  of  his  valuable  services. 
Important  as  these  were,  though  sensible  of 
the  magnitude  of  the  loss  the  administration 
must  sustain,  his  grace  said  it  was  his  con- 
viction that,  in  times  like  these,  it  was  better 
to  meet  any  loss  than  forfeit  character,  which 
was  the  foundation  of  public  confidence. 

Mr.  Huskisson  was  reluctant,  at  such  a 
moment,  and  on  such  grounds,  to  relinquish 
office.  He  contemplated  offering  an  expla- 
nation to  the  king,  and  having  again  written 
to  the  duke  of  Wellington  without  effect, 
requested  an  audience  of  his  majesty,  which 
the  premier  did  not  think  fit  to  advise 
George  IV.  to  grant  till  their  correspondence 
on  this  subject,  had  finally  closed.  It  is 
proper  to  add,  if  the  duke  felt  it  important 
not  to  give  way  in  a  case  where  a  resignation 
had  been  too  hastily  tendered,  he  did  not 
disdain  to  open  the  door  to  a  reconciliation, 
by  making  a  remark  to  earl  Dudley  (which 
of  course  he  intended  should  be  conveyed  to 
Mr.  Huskisson),  which,  in  effect,  called  for 
but  a  moderate  concession  on  the  part  of 
that  right  honourable  gentleman. — "  Hus- 
kissou,"  said  his  grace,  "  is  a  man  of  sense, 
and  knows  well  what  should  be  done  to 
settle  the  matter.  Withdrawing  his  letter 
will  bring  the  whole  affair  to  an  end." 
The  hint  was  not  taken  ;  the  letter  was  not 
withdrawn ;  and  the  duke,  therefore,  con- 
sidered it  as  a  positive  resignation  of  office ; 
and,  acting  on  this  impression,  on  the  25th 
of  May,  he  wrote  to  Mr.  Huskisson,  in- 
forming him  that  he  had  attended  on  his 
majesty,  and  received  his  instructions  to  fill 
up  the  vacant  office.  A  letter  which  the 
ex-colonial  secretary  had  addressed  to  the 
king,  was,  at  the  same  time,  returned  to  him 
unopened  ;  and  the  duke  wrote  to  the  right 
honourable  gentleman,  that  if  his  letter  had 
been  hasty  or  inconsiderate,  he  should  have 
withdrawn  it.  The  .  stern  determination 
which  characterised  the  duke's  conduct  on 
this  occasion,  was  freely  commented  on  in 
the  public  journals,  and  his  declaration,  that 
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there  should  be  no  mistake,  was  thus  satiri- 
cally dealt  with  in  one  of  them  : — 

"  How  all  affairs  must  prosper  in  that  land 

Whose  minister,  to  everything  awake, 
Can  bravely  give  the  world  to  understand, 
'  There  is— there  can — there  shall  be  no  mistake.' " 

The  event  was  too  important  at  that 
moment  to  be  kept  secret  for  an  hour. 
While  the  friends  of  the  government  hoped 
means  might  be  found  to  close  the  breach 
so  unfortunately  made  in  the  administration, 
rumours,  most  unfavourable  to  the  duke, 
were  circulated  by  those  who  formed  the 
opposition.  The  character  of  them  will  be 
understood  from  the  subjoined  answer 
which  they  called  forth  in  the  Courier:  — 
"  A  violent  opposition,  we  are  told,  is  pre- 
paring against  the  administration  of  the 
duke  of -Wellington ;  and  it  is  rumoured, 
that  attempts  are  making  to  induce  Mr. 
Huskisson  to  place  himself  at  its  head — at- 
tempts which  are  likely  to  fail,  and  which 
Mr.  Huskisson  himself  must  consider  an 
insult.  It  is  nothing  less  than  a  demand 
that,  because  he  is  out  of  the  cabinet,  he 
shall  oppose  those  measures  which  he  sup- 
ported whilst  he  was  in  it.  But  the  rumour 
is  circulated  for  the  purpose  of  strengthen- 
ing another  report — that  the  changes  in  the 
cabinet  involve  a  change  of  measures ;  and 
that  the  duke  of  Wellington,  at  the  end  of 
May,  has  abandoned  all  the  principles  and 
the  policy  which  the  duke  of  Welling- 
ton had  adopted  at  the  beginning  of  May. 
The  absurdity  of  such  a  charge  against  his 
grace  was  sufficiently  exposed  in  our  paper 
of  yesterday.  It  is  persisted  in  with  perti- 
nacity to-day,  in  order  to  infuse  more  bitter- 
ness into  any  discussion  that  may  take  place 
in  the  house  of  commons  this  afternoon. 
We  are  constantly  told  of  the  illiberality  of 
the  tories ;  but  what  sort  of  liberality  is  that 
which  is  so  ready  to  condemn  without  proof, 
and  to  decide  upon  merely  ex-parte  state- 
ments ?  The  duke  of  Wellington  is  really 
depicted  as  if  he  were  destitute  of  all  talent, 
of  all  courtesy,  of  all  honesty — of  even  the 
manners  of  a  gentleman ;  and  hence  the 
public  may  judge  of  the  kind  of  opposition 
which  he  is  to  be  subjected  to.  Let  us 
not  be  misunderstood  as  including  the 
ministers  who  have  resigned,  and  whose 
resignation,  we  must  again  and  again  say, 
we  lament  most  deeply,  in  any  such  oppo- 
sition ;  they  know  too  well  what  is  due  to 
their  own  character  and  consistency." 

Mr.  Huskisson,  on  the  3rd  of  June, 
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offered  in  the  house  of  commons  a  full  ex- 
planation and  a  detailed  narration  of  all 
that  had  occurred.  He  went  over  the  facts 
in  a  speech  of  very  considerable  length — what 
had  been  related  as  to  the  situation  in  which 
he  stood  with  respect  to  the  boroughs  of 
Penryn  and  East  Retford,  and  the  circum- 
stances under  which  his  vote  had  been 
given ;  his  note  written  to  the  duke  j  and 
the  answer  of  his  grace.  "  When  earl  Dudley 
returned  from  his  fruitless  errand,  he  said, 
'  I  have  not  had  the  success  I  anticipated : 
the  noble  duke  says  it  is  no  mistake — that 
it  can  be  no  mistake — and  that  it  shall  be 
no  mistake.'  I  give  these  words,"  Mr. 
Huskisson  continued,  "  as  those  employed 
by  my  noble  friend,  who  added,  that  he 
had  not  thought  the  noble  duke  was  fully 
aware  of  what  had  passed  in  the  house  of 
commons  last  night.  Now,  sir,  I  deemed  I 
might  have  had  some  previous  communica- 
tion— that  a  letter,  marked  'private  and 
confidential/  was  intended  to  be  laid  before 
his  majesty,  or  that  some  explanation  might 
have  been  required.  I  might  have  thought 
that  some  matter  of  difficulty  might  have 
occurred;  but  on  being  told  what  I  have 
already  stated  by  my  noble  friend,  lately 
the  secretary  for  foreign  affairs,  I  said  to 
my  noble  friend  (lord  Palmerston),  'if,  as  I 
am  informed,  the  noble  duke  at  the  head  of 
the  government  is  not  apprised  of  the  reasons 
which  induced  me  to  pursue  the  course  I 
thought  it  advisable  to  pursue — after  having 
given  a  vote,  which  I  esteemed  myself  bound 
in  duty,  in  conscience,  and  in  honour  to 
give ;  and  as  he  has  not  called  for  any  ex- 
planation ;  and  as  I  have  had  no  communi- 
cation ;  and  as  I  only  referred  to  the  matter 
as  one  for  his  consideration — I  shall  feel 
obliged  by  your  endeavouring  to  explain  all 
the  circumstances  connected  with  this  affair.' 
In  consequence,  my  noble  friend  (lord  Pal- 
merston) waited  on  the  noble  duke,  and 
having  stated  to  him  all  that  I  have  laid 
before  the  house,  he  told  me  precisely  what 
I  had  already  heard  from  my  noble  friend 
then  at  the  head  of  the  department  of  foreign 
affairs ;  namely,  that  it  was  a  positive  resig- 
nation, and  could  not  be  understood  other- 
wise. Well,  sir,  it  was  not  more  than  four 
hours  after  I  had  dispatched  my  letter,  when 
I  received  an  answer  from  the  noble  duke, 
stating,  that  without  hesitation,  doubt,  or 
suspicion,  he  had  carried  my  letter  to  the 
king,  and  laid  it  before  his  majesty.  I  then 
addressed  the  following  letter  to  the  noble 
duke : — 
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"  '  Downing-street,  May  20th,  1828, 

"  '  Half-past  six,  V .M. 
"  '  My  dear  Duke, — Having  understood 
from  lord  Dudley  and  lord  Palmerston  that 
you  had  laid  my  letter  of  last  night  before 
the  king,  under  a  different  impression  from 
that  which  it  was  intended  to  convey,  I  feel 
it  due,  both  to  you  and  to  myself,  to  say, 
that  my  object  in  writing  that  letter  was, 
not  to  express  any  intentions  of  my  own, 
but  to  relieve  you  from  any  delicacy  which 
you  might  feel  towards  me,  if  you  should 
think  that  the  interest  of  his  majesty's 
service  would  be  prejudiced  by  my  remain- 
ing in  office,  after  giving  a  vote,  in  respect 
of  which,  from  the  turn  which  the  latter 
part  of  the  debate  had  taken,  a  sense  of 
personal  honour  left  me  no  alternative. 
"  '  Believe  me,  my  dear  Duke, 

"  '  Yours,  very  sincerely, 
"  '  (Signed)         "VV.  HUSKISSON.' 


"  The  noble  duke  wrote  me  the  following 
answer,  which  I  did  not  receive  until  next 
morning : — 

"  '  London,  May  20th,  1828. 

"  '  My  dear  Huskisson, — I  received  your 
letter  of  this  evening.  I  certainly  did  not 
understand  your  letter  of  two  o'clock  this 
morning  as  offering  any  option,  nor  do  I 
understand  the  one  of  this  evening,  as 
leaving  me  any,  excepting  that  of  submitting 
myself  and  his  majesty's  government  to  the 
necessity  of  soliciting  you  to  remain  in  your 
office,  or  of  incurring  the  loss  of  your 
valuable  assistance  to  his  majesty's  service. 
However  sensible  I  may  be  of  this  loss,  I 
am  convinced  that,  in  these  times,  any  loss 
is  better  than  that  of  character,  which  is 
the  foundation  of  public  confidence. 

"  '  In  this  view  of  the  case,  I  have  put 
out  of  it  altogether  every  consideration  ol 
the  discredit  resulting  from  the  scene  oi 
last  night ;  of  the  extent  of  which  you 
could  not  hut  have  been  sensible,  when  you 
thought  proper,  as  a  remedy  for  it,  to  send 
me  the  offer  of  '  placing  your  office  in  other 
hands.' 

"  '  Ever,  my  dear  Huskisson, 

"  '  Yours,  most  sincerely, 
"  '  (Signed)  WELLINGTON. 

"  '  The  right,  hon.  W.  Huskisson.'  '• 

Mr.  Huskisson  went  on  to  say,  he  coulc 
not  understand  the  reasoning  of  the  duke 
as  thus  conveyed  to  him  ;  but,  ia  replying 
to  his  letter,  he  was  careful  to  remember 
those  considerations  which  ought  not  to  be 
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ost  sight  of  in  any  circumstances  affecting 
an  individual  of  his  high  character.  He 
wrote  as  follows : — 

"  Colonial-office,  May  21st,  1828. 
"  My  dear  Duke, — In  justice  to  myself,  I 
cannot  acquiesce  for  a  moment  in  the  con- 
struction which  your  letter  of  last  night  puts 
upon  my  conduct.     You  cannot  refuse  to 
me  the  right  of  knowing  the  motives  of  my 
own  actions ;  and  I  solemnly  declare  that, 
n   both  my  letters,  I  was   actuated   by  one 
and  the  same  feeling.      It  was  simply  this — 
that  it  was  not  for  me,  but  for  you,  as  head 
of  the  government,  to  decide  how  far  my 
vote  made  it  expedient  to  remove  me  from 
lis  majesty's  service.     I  felt  that  I  had  no 
alternative,  consistently  with  personal   ho- 
nour (in  a  difficulty  not  of  my  own  seeking 
or  creating),  but  to  give  that  vote ;  that  the 
question  in  itself  was  one  of  minor  impor- 
tance ;  that  the  disunion  was  more  in   ap- 
pearance than  in  reality  ;  but  I  also  felt,  that 
possibly  you  might  take  a  different  view  of 
it,  and  that,  in  case  you  should,  I  ought 
(as  I  had  done  on  a  similar  occasion  with 
Liverpool)  to  relieve  you  from  any  difficulty 
arising  out  of  personal  consideration  towards 
me,  in  deciding  upon  a  step  to  which  you 
might  find  it  your  public  duty  to  resort  on 
the  occasion.     It  was  under  this  impression 
alone  that  I  wrote  to  you  immediately  on 
my  return  from  the  house  of  commons.     If 
you  had  not  misconceived  that  impression, 
as  well  as  the  purport  of  my  second  letter, 
I  am  persuaded  that  you  could  not  suppose 
me   guilty   of  the   arrogance  of  expecting 
'  that   you   and   his   majesty's   government 
should  submit  yourselves  to  the  necessity  of 
soliciting  me  to  remain  in  my  office,'  or  do 
me  the  injustice  of  believing  that  I  could  be 
capable  of  placing  you  in  the  alternative  of 
choosing  between   the  continuance  of   my 
services,  such  as  they  are,  and  the  loss  to 
your    administration    of    one    particle    of 
character,  which,  I  agree  with  you,  is  the 
foundation  of  public  confidence.     If,  under- 
standing my  communication  as  I  intended  it 
to  be  understood,  you  had  in  any  way  inti- 
mated to  me,   either  that  the  occurrence, 
however  unfortunate,  was  not  one  of  sufficient 
moment  to  render  it  necessary  for  you,  on 
public  grounds,   to   act   in  the  manner  in 
which    I    had   assumed   that   you    possibly 
might  think  necessary,    or  that   you   were 
under  that  necessity,  in  either  case  there 
would  have  been  an  end  of  the  matter.     In 
the  first  supposition,  I  should  have  felt  that 
I  had  done,  what  ill  honour  and  fairness  to- 
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wards  you  I  was  bound  to  do  ;  but  it  never 
would  have  entered  my  imagination,  that  I 
had  claimed  or  received  any  sacrifice  what- 
ever from  you  or  any  member  of  his  ma- 
jesty's government.  On  the  other  hand, 
nothing  can  be  further  from  my  intention, 
than  to  express  an  opinion,  that  the  occasion 
was  not  one  in  which  you  might  fairly  con- 
sider it  your  duty  to  advise  his  majesty  to 
withdraw  from  me  the  seals  of  office  on  the 
ground  of  this  vote.  I  do  not,  therefore, 
complain ;  but  I  cannot  allow  that  my  re- 
moval shall  be  placed  on  any  other  ground. 
I  cannot  allow  that  it  was  my  own  act,  still 
less  can  I  admit,  that  when  I  had  no  other 
intention  than  to  relieve  the  question  on 
which  you  had  to  decide  from  any  personal 
embarrassment,  this  step,  on  my  part,  should 
be  ascribed  to  feelings  the  very  reverse  of 
those  by  which  alone  I  was  actuated,  either1 
towards  you  or  his  majesty's  government." 

This  letter  produced  the  following   an- 
swer : — 

"  London,  May  21st,  1828. 

"  My  dear  Huskisson, — In  consequence 
of  your  last  letter,  I  feel  it  to  be  necessary 
to  recall  to  your  recollection  the  circum- 
stances under  which  I  received  your  letter 
of  Tuesday  morning.  It  is  addressed  to  me 
at  two  o'clock  in  the  morning,  immediately 
after  a  debate  and  division  in  the  house  of 
commons.  It  informs  me,  '  that  you  lose 
no  time  in  affording  me  an  opportunity  of 
placing  your  office  in  other  hands,  as  the 
only  means  in  your  power  of  preventing  an 
injury  to  the  king's  service,'  which  you 
describe.  It  concludes  by  '  regretting  the 
necessity  for  troubling  me  with  this  com- 
munication.' Could  I  consider  this  in  any 
other  light  than  as  a  formal  tender  of  the 
resignation  of  your  office,  or  that  I  had  any 
alternative  but  either  to  solicit  you  to  re- 
main in  office,  contrary  to  your  sense  of 
duty,  or  to  submit  your  letter  to  the  king  ? 
If  you  had  called  on  me  the  next  morning 
after  your  vote,  and  had  explained  to  me,  in 
conversation,  what  had  passed  in  the  house 
of  commons,  the  character  of  the  communi- 
cation would  have  been  quite  different,  and 
I  might  have  felt  myself  at  liberty  to  discuss 
the  whole  subject  with  you,  and  freely  to 
give  an  opinion  upon  any  point  connected. 
But  I  must  still  think  that  if  I  had  not  con- 
sidered a  letter,  couched  in  the  terms  in 
which  that  letter  is  couched,  and  received 
under  the  circumstances  under  which  I 
received  it,  as  a  tender  of  resignation,  and 
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had  not  laid  it  before  the  king,  I  should 
have  exposed  the  king's  government  and 
myself  to  very  painful  misconstructions. 
My  answer  to  your  letter  will  have  informed 
you  that  it  surprised  me  much,  and  that  it 
gave  me  great  concern.  I  must  consider, 
therefore,  the  resignation  of  your  office  as 
your  own  act,  and  not  mine. 

"  Ever  yours,  most  sincerely, 

"  WELLINGTON." 


The  right  honourable  gentleman  said,  lord 
Palmerson,  after  waiting  on  the  duke,  re- 
turned with  precisely  the  same  answer  as 
that  given  to  earl  Dudley.  To  him,  there- 
fore, it  seemed  evident  that  the  noble  duke 
was  determined  to  cling  to  the  original  mis- 
construction, and  therefore,  in  effect,  said, 
"  I  hold  you  to  it,  and  insist  that  the 
resignation  was  your  own  act."  Learning 
that  he  was  not  to  have  an  audience  from 
the  king,  Mr.  Huskisson  thought  it  right  to 
address  another  letter  to  the  duke,  which 
might  be  laid  before  his  sovereign.  He 
accordingly  wrote  thus  : — 

"  Downing-street,  May  25th,  1828. 

"  My  dear  Duke, — On  Tuesday  last  I 
wrote  to  the  king,  to  solicit  an  audience. 
His  majesty  has  not  yet  been  pleased  to 
grant  me  this  honour.  In  the  expectation 
(not  unnatural  for  me  to  entertain,  in  the 
situation  which  I  hold)  of  being  afforded  an 
opportunity  of  waiting  upon  his  majesty,  I 
have  deferred  acknowledging  your  letter  of 
the  21st,  which,  passing  by  altogether  all 
that  is  stated  in  mine  of  the  same  date,  you 
conclude  in  the  following  words  : — '  I  must, 
therefore,  consider  the  resignation  of  your 
office  as  your  own  act,  and  not  as  mine.'  I 
will  not  revert  to  the  full  explanation  which 
I  have  already  given  you  on  this  subject. 
Not  denying  that  my  first  letter  might  be 
capable  of  the  construction  which  you  put 
upon  it,  I  would  ask  you  whether  it  be 
usual,  after  a  construction  has  been,  from 
the  first  moment,  explicitly  disavowed,  to 
persist  that  it  is  the  right  one  ?  It  being, 
however,  the  construction  to  which  you 
adhere,  I  must  assume,  as  you  laid  the 
letter  before  his  majesty,  that  you  advised 
his  majesty  upon  it,  and  that  his  majesty  is, 
therefore,  under  the  same  misapprehension 
with  yourself  of  what  I  meant ;  the  more 
especially,  as  I  have  no  means  of  knowing 
whether  any  subsequent  letters  have  been 
laid  before  his  majesty.  It  was  for  the  pur- 
pose of  setting  right  any  erroneous  impres- 
sion on  the  royal  mind,  that  I  sought  to  be 
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admitted,  as  soon  as  possible,  into  his  ma- 
jesty's presence.  I  was  then,  as  I  am  still, 
most  anxious  to  assure  his  majesty,  that 
nothing  could  have  been  further  from  my 
intention,  than  that  the  letter  in  question 
should  have  been  at  all  submitted  to  his 
majesty — to  make  known  to  his  majesty 
the  circumstances  and  feelings  under  which 
it  had  been  written — to  point  out  to  him 
that  I  had  taken  the  precaution  (usual, 
between  ministers,  in  matters  of  a  delicate 
and  confidential  nature,  when  it  is  wished 
to  keep  the  subjects,  as  much  as  possible, 
confined  to  the  respective  parties)  of  marking 
the  letter  '  private  and  confidential' — that  I 
understood  that  this  letter  (so  marked 
specially  to  guard  its  object)  had  been, 
without  previous  communication  of  any 
sort  with  me,  in  respect  to  the  transaction 
referred  to,  but  not  explained  iu  the  letter 
itself,  laid  before  his  majesty,  as  conveying  to 
the  foot  of  the  throne  my  positive  resignation. 
I  should  further  have  had  to  state  to  his  ma- 
jesty the  great  pain  and  concern  that  I  felt 
at  finding  that  a  paper  should  have  been 
submitted  to  his  majesty,  and  describing  to 
him  as  conveying  my  resignation  of  the 
seals,  in  a  form  so  unusual,  and  with  a 
restriction  so  unbecoming  towards  my  sove- 
reign, as  is  implied  in  the  words  '  private 
and  confidential;'  that,  in  a  necessity  so 
painful  (had  I  felt  such  a  necessity)  as  that 
of  asking  his  majesty's  permission  to  with- 
draw from  his  service,  my  first  anxiety  would 
have  been  to  lay  my  reasons,  in  a  respectful 
but  direct  communication  from  myself  at 
his  majesty's  feet  j  but  that,  most  certainly, 
in  whatever  mode  conveyed,  the  uppermost 
feeling  of  my  heart  would  have  been,  to  have 
accompanied  it  with  those  expressions  of 
dutiful  attachment  and  respectful  gratitude 
which  I  owe  his  majesty,  for  the  many 
and  uniform  proofs  of  confidence  and  kind- 
ness with  which  he  has  been  graciously 
pleased  to  honour  me  since  I  have  held  the 
seals  of  the  colonial  department.  If  I  had 
been  afforded  an  opportunity  of  thus  relieving 
myself  from  the  painful  position  in  which  I 
stand  towards  his  majesty,  I  should  have 
entreated  of  his  majesty's  goodness  and 
sense  of  justice,  to  permit  a  letter,  so  im- 
proper for  me  to  have  written  (if  it  could 
have  been  in  my  contemplation  that  it  would 
have  been  laid  before  his  majesty  as  an  act 
of  resignation)  to  be  withdrawn.  Neither 
should  I  have  concealed  from  his  majesty 
my  regret,  considering  the  trouble  which 
has  unfortunately  occurred,  both  to  his 


majesty  and  to  his  government,  that  I  had 
not  taken  a  different  mode  of  doing  what, 
for  reasons  fully  stated  in  my  letter  of  the 
21st,  I  found  myself  bound  in  honour  to 
do,  so  as  to  have  prevented,  perhaps,  the 
misconception  arising  out  of  my  letter, 
written  immediately  after  the  debate.  I 
have  now  stated  to  you,  frankly  and  without 
reserve,  the  substance  of  all  I  was  anxious 
to  submit  to  the  king.  I  have  done  so  in 
the  full  confidence  that  you  will  do  me  the 
favour  to  lay  this  statement  before  his  ma- 
jesty ;  and  that  I  may  be  allowed  to  implore 
of  his  majesty,  that  he  will  do  me  the  justice 
to  believe,  that  of  all  who  have  a  right  to 
prefer  a  claim  to  be  admitted  to  his  royal 
presence,  I  am  the  last  who,  in  a  matter  re- 
lating to  myself,  would  press  that  claim  in  a 
manner  unpleasant  to  his  majesty's  wishes 
or  inclinations.  I  bow  to  them  with  re- 
spectful deference,  still  retaining,  however, 
a  confidence  founded  on  the  rectitude  of 
my  intentions,  that,  in  being  removed  from 
his  majesty's  service,  I  may  be  allowed  the 
consolation  of  knowing,  that  I  have  not 
been  debarred  from  the  privilege  of  my 
office  in  consequence  of  my  having  incurred 
his  majesty's  personal  displeasure. 

"  Believe  me,  my  dear  Duke, 
"  Yours  very  sincerely, 

"  W.  HUSKISSON." 


This  exposition  of  the  right  honourable 
gentleman's  views  and  feelings  produced  no 
change  in  the  duke's  purpose.  Two  hours 
after  it  was  sent,  the  writer  received  this 
note  : — 

"  London,  May  25th,  1828. 

"  My  dear  Huskisson, — It  is  with  great 
concern  that  I  inform  you,  that  I  have  at 
last  attended  his  majesty,  and  have  received 
his  instructions  respecting  an  arrangement 
to  fill  your  office.  I  sincerely  regret  the 
loss  of  your  valuable  assistance  in  the 
arduous  task  in  which  I  am  engaged. 

"  Believe  me,  ever  yours,  most  sincerely, 
"  WELLINGTON." 


That  Mr.  Huskisson  felt  this  keenly  is 
evident  from  the  commentary  he  supplied. 
He  remarked — "  The  wording  of  this  letter 
may  appear  to  require  some  explanation 
from  me,  but  it  is  impossible  for  me  to  give, 
or  attempt  to  give,  the  slightest.  The  house 
may  ask — if  my  letter  of  the  20th  was  con- 
sidered as  a  positive  and  formal  resignation, 
whence  comes  it  that,  for  five  days  after, 
there  was  no  advice  given  to  his  majesty  to 
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fill  up  my  office  ?  and  where  was  the  mighty 
urgency  that  it  should  at  length  be  filled  up 
in  a  few  hours,  if,  for  five  days,  no  steps  had 
been  deemed  necessary  to  that  effect?  For 
myself,  I  can  only  say,  such  are  the  facts ; 
but,  I  repeat,  I  can  give  no  explanation.  I 
had  resigned,  and  my  resignation  was  ac- 
cepted; and  one  would  have  thought  that 
the  first  and  immediate  object  would  have 
been,  to  have  found  some  person  to  fill  my 
place.  Well,  sir,  at  half-past  seven  I  re- 
ceived, through  lord  Dudley,  the  letter  I 
had  addressed  to  the  noble  duke  (which  had 
only  been  sent  at  half-past  five).  It  was 
returned  to  me  unopened.  I  could  not 
understand  this;  for  my  name  was  on  the 
back  of  the  letter,  and  it  had  been  forwarded 
through  my  noble  friend  the  late  secretary 
for  foreign  affairs.  But,  sir,  it  is  not  on 
account  of  any  feelings  of  my  own  on  the 
occasion  that  I  feel  myself  obliged  to  men- 
tion this.  It  is  because  it  occurred  from 
the  circumstance  of  my  noble  friend  not 
having  made  that  communication  to  me  to 
which  I  have  before  alluded  [that  withdraw- 
ing his  letter  would  end  the  affair].  But 
the  noble  duke,  it  seems,  acted  under  the 
impression,  that  the  communication  had 
been  made  as  was  intended  by  him  ;  and, 
accordingly,  when  my  letter  came,  he  says 
— '  Your  answer  has  come  too  late — the 
clock  has  struck  ;'  and  he  returns  my  letter 
through  my  lord  Dudley,  as  the  most  fitting 
person,  because  it  was  he  who  had  been 
charged  with  the  communication." 

From  the  course  pursued  by  the  duke,  it 
may  fairly  be  concluded,  that  parting  from 
a  colleague  so  important  as  Mr.  Huskisson, 
he  meant  it  to  serve  as  an  example — as  a 
hint  that  he  was  not  to  be  trifled  with — to 
all  and  singular  who  might  be  connected 
with  his  government.  Mr.  Huskisson  now 
wrote  again  : — 

"  Downing-street,  half-past  nine,  P.M., 

"  25th  May,  1828. 

"'My  dear  Duke, — Lord  Dudley  has  just 
sent  to  me,  unopened,  my  letter  to  you, 
which  I  forwarded  to  Apsley-house  about 
five  o'clock  this  afternoon.  This  letter  was 
written  as  soon  as  I  was  given  to  understand 
by  lord  Dudley  (who  called  here  after  an 
interview  with  you  this  morning)  that  his 
majesty  liad  not  signified  any  intention  of 
granting  me  the  honour  of  an  audience. 
No  other  mode,  therefore,  remaining  open 
to  me,  of  conveying  my  sentiments  to  the 
king,  I  address  myself  to  you,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  bringing  before  his  majesty,  in  the 
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shape  of  a  written  communication,  what  I 
am  prevented  from  stating  to  his  majesty  in 
person.  I  feel  confident  that  you  will  not 
deny  me  this  favour,  and  you  will  be  satis- 
fied by  the  contents  of  my  letter  (which  I 
now  return),  that,  in  writing  it,  nothing  was 
further  from  my  intention  than  to  intrude 
myself  between  you  and  the  arrangements 
which,  upon  my  removal  from  office  (for 
such  I  have  considered  the  result  of  our 
correspondence  since  your  letter  of  the  21st), 
you  have  received  his  majesty's  instructions 
to  make.  Your  letter,  communicating  this 
fact,  reached  roe  about  half-past  seven  this 
evening.  I  thank  you  for  the  information, 
and  for  the  kind  manner  in  which  you 
advert  to  any  feeble  assistance  which  I  may 
have  been  able  to  give  to  your  administra- 
tion, as  well  as  for  the  expression  of  the 
concern  with  which  you  have  advised  his 
majesty  to  place  my  office  in  other  hands. 
"Believe  me,  my  dear  Duke, 

"  Ever  yours,  very  sincerely, 

"W.  HUSKISSON." 


After  this,  he  learned  that  his  successor 
was  appointed,  and,  on  the  Monday  follow- 
ing, was  allowed  to  see  the  king,  who 
received  him  most  graciously.  He  received, 
on  his  return,  the  following  letter,  explana- 
tory of  the  recent  conduct  of  the  duke : — 
"  London,  May  26th,  1828. 

"  My  dear  Huskisson, — I  have  received 
your  letter  of  yesterday,  accompanied  by 
another  letter  from  you,  dated  also  yester- 
day, which  I  had  returned  to  lord  Dudley, 
under  the  impression  that  I  ought  not  to 
open  it  without  your  previous  consent,  under 
the  circumstances  that  existed  at  the  time  I 
received  it.  I  have  laid  both  before  the 
king.  In  answer,  I  have  only  to  repeat, 
that  I  considered  your  letter  of  the  20th  as 
a  formal  tender  of  the  resignation  of  your 
office  ;  and  that  the  circumstance  of  its 
being  marked  '  private  and  confidential'  did 
not  alter  the  character  of  the  letter,  or 
relieve  me  from  the  painful  duty  of  commu- 
nicating its  contents  to  his  majesty,  as  I 
did,  in  person.  Your  subsequent  letters  did 
not,  according  to  my  understanding  of 
them,  convey  any  disavowal  of  your  inten- 
tion to  tender  your  resignation.  I  laid 
them  before  his  majesty,  and  my  answers  to 
them,  and  communicated  to  lord  Dudley 
that  I  had  done  so.  The  king  informed 
me  (I  think  on  Wednesday  the  21st),  that 
you  had  desired  to  have  an  audience  of  his 
majesty,  and  that  he  intended  to  receive 
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you  the  day  but  one  after.  I  did  not  con- 
sider it  my  duty  to  advise  his  majesty  to 
receive  you  at  an  earlier  period.  It  is 
scarcely  necessary  for  me  to  observe,  that 
your  letter  to  me,  of  the  20th,  was  entirely 
your  own  act,  and  wholly  unexpected  by 
me.  If  the  letter  was  written  hastily  and 
inconsiderately,  surely  the  natural  course 
for  you  was  to  withdraw  it  altogether,  and 
thus  relieve  me  from  the  position  in  which, 
without  any  fault  of  mine,  it  had  placed  me 
— compelling  me  either  to  accept  the  resig- 
nation which  it  tendered,  or  to  solicit  you 
to  continue  to  hold  your  office.  This  latter 
step  was,  in  my .  opinion,  calculated  to  do 
me,  personally,  and  the  king's  government, 
great  disservice;  and  it  appeared  to  me, 
that  the  only  mode  by  which  we  could  be 
extricated  from  the  difficulty  in  which  your 
letter  had  placed  us,  was,  that  the  with- 
drawal of  your  letter  should  be  your  spon- 
taneous act,  and  that  it  should  be  adopted 
"  without  delay.  The  interference  of  his  ma- 
jesty, pending  our  correspondence,  would  not 
only  have  placed  his  majesty  in  a  situation 
in  which  he  ought  not  to  be  placed  in  such 
j  a  question,  but  it  would  have  subjected  me 
I  to  the  imputation  that  that  interference  had 
I  taken  place  on  my  suggestion,  or  with  my 
I  connivance.  I  did  not  consider  it  my  duty 
;  to  advise  his  majesty  to  interfere  in  any 
manner  whatever.  His  majesty  informed 
me,  this  day,  that  he  had  written  to  you 
this  morning,  appointing  an  audience  in  the 
course  of  the  day. 

"  Believe  me,  ever  yours,  most  sincerely, 
"  WELLINGTON." 


It  is  unnecessary  to  transcribe  more  of  what 
passed  in  consequence  of  the  secession  of 
Mr.  Huskisson.  By  some,  it  will  be  thought 
strictness,  bordering  on  unnecessary  severity, 
marked  the  conduct  of  the  duke ;  but  it 
|  must  be  borne  in  mind,  how  important  it 
;  was,  in  his  view  of  the  circumstances,  that 
!  his  newly-formed  administration  should  not 
appear  to  the  public  wanting  in  firmness 
and  decision ;  but  that  moderate  and  con- 
ciliatory councils  were  approved  by  him, 
and  intended  to  be  the  rule  of  his  govern- 
ment, will  be  clearly  established  by  the  ex- 
position of  the  views  of  ministers,  furnished 
by  Mr.  Peel,  at  the  conclusion  of  a  reply  to 
Mr.  Huskissou's  statement.  At  an  early 
period  of  the  session,  he  said — "  I  gave  my 
opinion  as  to  the  course  which  I  thought 
ought  to  be  pursued;  that  the  country 
should  not  be  governed  on  any  extreme 


principle  of  government,  and  that,  looking 
to  its  many  and  complicated  interests,  its 
welfare  could  not  be  promoted  by  selecting 
or  sacrificing  any  one  interest.  This — call 
it  compromise  or  whatever  you  will — is,  in 
my  opinion,  the  wise  policy,  which,  by  not 
giving  undue  preference  to  any  interest, 
attempts  to  do  equal  justice  to  all.  I  adopt 
and  acknowledge  no  invariable  standard  of 
principles  and  opinions.  I  profess  attach- 
ment and  adherence  to  no  political  nick- 
names of  any  kind.  I  will  not  be  bound  by 
preconceived  notions  or  rules  of  conduct — 
be  they  called  what  they  may.  I  neither 
profess  rigidly  to  adhere  to  Mr.  Canning's 
principles,  or  to  lord  Liverpool's  principles — 
indeed,  I  do  not  precisely  understand  the 
meaning  of  the  terms — but  I  shall  reserve 
to  myself  the  privilege  and  the  right  of  ex- 
amining and  deciding  each  case  that  comes 
before  me  on  its  own  merits,  without  tying 
myself  down  to  any  set  of  peculiar  prin- 
ciples. As  to  the  separation  which  has  oc- 
curred, I  avail  myself  of  this  opportunity  to 
state,  that,  so  far  as  I  know,  it  has  not  taken 
place  in  consequence  of  any  difference,  either 
of  policy  or  principles,  amongst  the  mem- 
bers of  the  government.  And.  with  respect 
to  my  noble  friend,  I  will  ask,  with  the 
money  and  other  supplies  of  the  year  not 
voted,  can  it  be  for  a  moment  imagined,  that 
the  noble  duke  would  be  studiously  desirous 
of  breaking  up  the  administration,  or  whether 
he  is  a  man  likely  to  act  from  views  which 
he  would  not  openly  avow?  I  say,  that  the 
conduct  of  my  noble  frend,  throughout  the 
whole  of  his  administration,  affords  the  most 
complete  refutation  to  any  such  idea.  I  say, 
that  my  noble  friend,  from  the  first  moment 
he  came  in,  attempted  to  unite  the  govern- 
ment; and  by  the  spirit  of  moderation,  and 
the  proof  of  temper  exhibited  by  him,  at- 
tempted everything  to  lay  the  foundation  of 
a  stable  administration.  I  do  not  disguise 
from  myself  the  difficulties  of  the  country; 
but,  as  far  as  I  am  from  regarding  them 
with  presumptuous  confidence,  equally  do  I 
feel  that  there  is  no  reason  to  despair; 
neither  can  I  perceive  any  public  ground  why 
I  should  refuse  my  best  services  to  my  sove- 
reign, so  long  as  he  is  pleased  to  command 
them.  Whatever  may  be  the  sacrifices  I 
shall  make — whatever  the  difficulties  I  shall 
have  to  contend  with — careless  of  the  calum- 
nies which  public  men  on  all  sides  have  cast 
upon  them,  I  shall  persevere :  and  while  I 
possess  the  confidence  of  this  house  and  the 
country,  and  that  no  public  principle  de- 
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mands  my  secession,  I  shall  devote,  to  my 
last  hour,  every  energy  I  can  command  to 
the  maintenance  of  that  post  with  which  I 
am  entrusted,  and  in  which  my  humble 
efforts  shall  always  be  directed  to  the  advan- 
tage of  the  country." 

The  loss   of  Mr.   Huskisson,   serious   in 
itself,  was  more  serious  in  its  consequences, 
as  it  transpired,  that  if  he  were  not  recalled, 
other  important   members  of  the  duke  of 
Wellington's   government   would    be  with- 
drawn.    A  hope  was  held  out  by  the  minis- 
terial journal  that  the  differences  would  be 
arranged ;  but,  at  the  same  time,  its  appre- 
hensions  were   clearly   indicated ;    and   its 
readers  were   told    "  Visits  and  interviews 
which,    in    other  circumstances,  would   be 
little  more  than  common  occurrences,  assume, 
under  the  present,  an  air  of  great  interest 
and  importance,  and  may  be  taken  as  indi- 
cations of  the  events  that  may  be  expected. 
Thus,  councils  are  held,  from  which  certain 
members  are  absent.     The  duke  of  Wel- 
lington,   earl   Bathurst,    viscount   Melville, 
Mr.  Peel,  and  Mr.  Goulbourn  held  a  meet- 
ing on  Saturday.     Earl  Dudley,  Mr.  Hus- 
kisson, lord  Palmerston,  and  Mr.  C.  Grant 
were  absent."     It  was  soon  announced  that 
earl  Dudley,  lord  Palmerston,  Mr.  Grant, 
and  Mr.  William  Lamb  had  resigned.     The 
duke  hastened  to  fill  up  the  vacancies.     Sir 
George    Murray,    who    had   been   quarter- 
master-general of  the  army,  under  his  grace, 
and  afterwards  commander-in-chief  in  Ire- 
land, became  the  successor  of  Mr.  Huskisson. 
The  earl  of  Aberdeen  accepted  the  seals  of 
the  foreign  office,  which  had  recently  been 
held  by  earl  Dudley.    Mr.  Vesey  Fitzgerald 
took  the  place  of  Mr.  Grant ;  and  sir  Henry 
Hardinge  was   appointed   secretary-at-war, 
the  post  which  had  been  filled  by  lord  Pal- 
merston.     The  new  divisions  thus  created 
awfully  weakened  the  tory  party,  which  had 
suffered    much    from   previous   differences. 
The  friends  of  some  of  the  ex-ministers  put 
forth  a  charge  against  the  duke,  to  which 
the  whole  tenour  of  his  life  seems  to  offer  a 
flat  contradiction — that  he  had  secretly  de- 
sired to  get  rid  of  Mr.  Huskisson ;  and  that 
the  circumstances  which  had   caused   thai 
right  honourable  gentleman  to  resign,  hac 
been  artfully  contrived  by  the  premier  him- 
self, to   cover   a   design   which  he    wantec 
courage  to  avow.     On  the  other  hand,  the 
valedictory  speech   of    Mr.   Huskisson  was 
angrily  criticised  by  the  duke's  supporters 
and   it  was    affrontingly  assumed,  that   he 
was  exceedingly  hurt  at  finding  the  duke  o: 
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Wellington  could  think  of  dispensing  with 
ris  services.  It  was  remarked — "  Neither 
he  soreness  of  his  spirit,  nor  the  novelty  of 
lis  situation,  can  fully  excuse  Mr.  Huskis- 
on  for  the  bitterness  of  his  farewell  to 
iffice.  In  his  own  unlooked-for  act  of 
•esignation,  he  can  see  nothing  but  abrupt 
iismissal — in  himself  a  voluntary  exile  from 
ilace,  he  can  see  nothing  but  the  victim  of 
iristocratical  ostracism — and  in  his  own 
leepless  hurry  to  divest  himself  of  power, 
le  can  see  nothing  but  the  alacrity  of  others 
o  strip  him  of  what  he  had  cast  away  !  In 
rank  and  fortune  (hitherto  not  beneath  his 
courtesy),  he  can  find  nothing  but  a  '  con- 
federacy' against  all  that  is  liberal  and  wise ; 
n  '  the  friends  of  tory  principles,'  nothing 
>ut  'the  enemies  of  all  improvement;'  in 
respect  paid  to  the  memory  of  his  patron, 
le  can  read  nothing  but  libel  and  fraud ; 
and  in  'one  cheer  more'  to  the  principles 
which  placed  his  sovereign  on  the  throne, 
ic  can  hear  nothing  but  the  ebullition  of 
ntolerance !" 

It  must  have  been  grateful  to  the  duke's 
feelings,  after  being  considered  the  an- 
tagonist of  Mr.  Canning  and  his  friends,  to 
find  an  opportunity  for  expressing  his  ad- 
miration and  regard  for  the  departed ;  and, 
at  the  same  time,  to  prove  his  anxiety  for 
the  welfare  of  his  surviving  family.  Like 
other  distinguished  ministers  who  had  gone 
before  him,  Mr.  Canning's  great  talents  had 
not  proved  to  him  the  source  of  wealth ;  and 
it  became  the  duty  of  the  minister  to  recom- 
mend to  the  crown  that  a  provision  should  be 
made  for  the  Canning  family.  In  a  commit- 
tee on  the  officers'  pension  act,  the  chancellor 
of  the  exchequer  had,  on  the  13th  of  May, 
proposed  an  alteration  in  that  act,  with  a 
view  to  "  enable  the  crown  to  perform  an 
act  of  simple  justice,"  by  making  a  reason- 
able provision  for  the  family  of  the  deceased 
statesman.  The  right  honourable  gentleman 
proposed  to  enlarge  the  powers  of  the  act, 
that  his  majesty  might,  under  it,  grant  the 
sum  of  three  thousand  pounds  per  annum  to 
the  representative  or  representatives  of  Mr. 
Canning.  The  resolution  submitted  to  the 
committee  was  carried  by  a  majority  of  one 
hundred  and  sixty-one  to  fifty-four ;  and  a 
bill,  founded  on  it,  passed  the  house  of  com- 
mons, which,  being  sent  up  to  the  lords, 
was  there  read  a  first,  and  ordered  to  be 
read  a  second,  time  on  the  7th  of  June. 
On  that  day  the  duke  of  Wellington  brought 
the  subject  under  their  lordships'  considera- 
tion; and,  doing  so,  spoke  to  this  effect: — 
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"  My  lords,  in  moving  the  second  reading  of 
the  bill  which  has  been  sent  up  to  this 
house,  the  object  of  which  is  to  enable  his 
majesty  to  make  some  provision  for  the 
family  of  the  late  Mr.  Canning,  I  am  anxious 
to  state  to  your  lordships  the  grounds  upon 
which  I  have  been  led  to  give  my  full  con- 
currence to  the  introduction  of  the  measure 
to  parliament,  and  upon  which  I  feel  myself 
called  upon  to  recommend  to  parliament  to 
give  it  their  support.  Mr.  Canning,  whose 
talents,  qualifications,  and  abilities  are  well 
known  in  this  country,  entered  into  his  ma- 
jesty's service  in  the  year  1796,  and  having 
filled  several  high  and  important  offices  in 
this  country,  died  in  the  year  1827,  at  that 
time  filling  the  offices  of  chancellor  of  the 
exchequer  and  first  lord  of  the  treasury. 
My  lords,  you  are  all  aware  that  the  salaries 
attached  to  high  offices  in  the  government 
of  this  country,  are  very  inadequate  to  defray 
the  necessary  expenses  of  those  who  fill 
them.  This  may  be  good  policy :  it  may 
be  right  upon  the  ground  of  economy ;  but 
it  is  quite  clear,  that  when  a  person — such  as 
was  Mr.  Canning,  with  a  small  fortune — was 
called  upon  to  perform  the  duties  of  such 
high  offices  as  he  for  a  long  period  held,  he 
must  either  inadequately  perform  those 
duties,  and  live  in  a  manner  unbecoming 
the  dignity  of  his  station,  or  must  have 
recourse  to  other  funds  for  his  support. 
This,  I  regret  to  say,  was  unhappily  the  case 
with  Mr.  Canning ;  and  he  was  compelled  to 
sacrifice  those  funds  which  ought  to  have 
been  reserved  for  the  future  support  of  his 
family.  I  think,  my  lords,  I  may  con- 
fidently venture  to  assert,  that  if  Mr.  Can- 
ning, instead  of  entering  upon  the  service  of 
his  country,  had  adhered  to  the  profession 
with  a  view  to  which  he  had  been  educated, 
and  for  which  he  was  so  eminently  qualified 
by  his  brilliant  talents  and  unceasing  in- 
dustry, he  would  no  doubt  have  reached  the 
most  exalted  station  at  which  it  is  possible 
for  any  individual  engaged  in  such  a  profes- 
sion to  arrive,  and  would  have  had  the  addi- 
tional happiness  of  leaving  his  family  in 
wealth  and  affluence.  I  may  also,  my  lords, 
venture,  perhaps,  to  state  a  fact,  of  which 
my  own  personal  knowledge  leaves  me  no 
room  to  doubt  the  truth — that,  in  the  year 
1821,  Mr.  Canning  being  appointed  to  the 
office  of  governor-general  of  India,  when  he 
was  on  the  point  of  setting  sail,  having 
accepted  the  appointment,  was  called  upon 
by  his  majesty  to  fill  the  situation  of  secre- 
tary of  state  for  foreign  affairs,  vacant 


through  the  severe  loss  sustained  by  his 
majesty,  in  consequence  of  the  death  of  the 
marquis  of  Londonderry.  If,  my  lords,  he 
had  taken  the  situation,  and,  agreeably  to 
his  first  intention,  had  sailed  for  India,  it  is 
more  than  probable  that  he  would  now  have 
been  on  his  return,  possessed  of  sufficient 
wealth  to  render  his  family  independent, 
and  screen  them  from  that  distress  and 
anxiety  which  they  now  experienced.  After 
a  few  years  from  Mr.  Canning's  having 
entered  upon  the  office  of  foreign  secretary, 
his  majesty,  considering  that  he  had  given 
up  a  situation  from  which  so  many  pecu- 
niary advantages  were  likely  to  arise,  thought 
proper  to  confer  upon  him  a  pension,  which 
his  majesty,  by  the  provision  of  an  act  of 
parliament — the  powers  of  which  it  is  the 
object  of  this  bill  to  enlarge — was  enabled 
to  do.  I  must  say,  my  lords,  and  I  believe 
I  am  almost  the  only  person,  if  not  in  reality 
the  only  person,  who,  from  personal  know- 
ledge, am  enabled  to  assert,  that  this  act  of 
free  grace  on  the  part  of  his  majesty  was 
quite  unsolicited  by  Mr.  Canning.  But,  my 
lords,  Mr.  Canning  having  never  been  out 
of  office  from  the  period  at  which  this  grant 
was  conferred  upon  him,  never  received  any 
part  of  the  pension,  and,  in  consequence, 
had  nothing  but  the  emoluments  arising 
from  his  situation  of  foreign  secretary  to 
support  the  expenses  which  such  an  office 
necessarily  forced  him  to  incur.  Under 
these  circumstances,  Mr.  Canning  found  he 
could  but  ill  afford  to  make  that  appearance 
which  his  office  required;  and  his  family 
were  in  a  condition  by  no  means  affluent, 
or  such  as  they  ought  to  be,  considering 
their  rank  and  situation.  I  will  beg  to  call 
your  lordships'  attention  to  the  alteration 
which  this  act  made  in  the  prerogative  of 
the  crown,  and,  consequently,  in  the  situa- 
tion in  which  Mr.  Canning's  family  were 
placed.  If,  my  lords,  the  act  of  parliament 
conferring  this  pension  on  Mr.  Canning  had 
not  passed,  that  prerogative  which  the  crown 
possesses  in  all  cases  of  property,  would 
have  acquired  for  Mr.  Canning  some  other 
adequate  means  of  support ;  and  the  same 
grace  and  favour  which  procured  for  him 
this  grant,  would  have  induced  his  majesty 
to  confer  upon  him  some  sinecure  office, 
which  could  have  enabled  him  more  fully  to 
support  the  dignity  of  his  station.  When 
Mr.  Canning  died,  it  is  well  known  that  he 
possessed  the  favour  and  gratitude  of  his 
country ;  and  there  is  no  man  but  knows, 
that,  if  his  majesty  possessed  the  power,  he 
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would  have  taken  care  to  relieve  his  family 
from  the  oppressive  circumstances  in  which 
they  had  been  left,  either  by  granting  a 
sinecure  office  to  his  son,  or  by  any  other 
means  which  might  have  appeared  to  his 
majesty  more  effective.  Under  these  cir- 
cumstances, I  am  called  upon  to  ask  your 
lordships  to  support  the  second  reading 
of  this  bill,  to  enable  his  majesty  to  do 
that  which  ought  in  justice  to  be  done. 
Another  reason  which  should  influence 
your  lordships  to  support  the  present  mea- 
sure is,  that  it  can  create  no  improvident 
expense,  and  it  will  form  no  inconvenient 
precedent.  I  hope  that  your  lordships  will 
now  grant  to  his  majesty  the  power  of 
giving  a  proof  that  he  is  not  insensible  of 
the  many  services  which  the  right  honour- 
able and  lamented  gentleman  had  rendered 
to  his  country." 

The  motion  was  agreed  to ;  and  the  pen- 
sions' act  amendment  bill,  giving  his  majesty 
the  powers  called  for,  was  speedily  passed. 

Plain  writing,  or  plain  speaking,  has  been 
described  to  be  the  leading  feature  in  the 
duke's  character.  It  may  be  recognised 
in  the  measures  of  his  government.  The 
sinking-fund  had  long  been  kept  up,  at  a 
large  nominal  amount,  while  the  income  of 
the  country  presented  little  or  no  excess 
over  the  unavoidable  expenditure.  There 
can  be  no  doubt,  that,  at  certain  periods,  it 
had  proved  useful ;  the  understanding,  that 
when  a  loan  was  called  for,  its  extinction 
within  a  given  time  was  duly  provided  for, 
quieted  alarms  which  would  otherwise  have 
been  clamorous,  and  prevented  effects  being 
produced  on  the  money-market  which  might 
have  been  fruitful  of  financial  disasters. 
But  the  sinking-fund  had  served  its  purpose, 
and  was  no  longer  of  importance  ;  as,  to  the 
great  body  of  the  nation,  it  was  obvious,  that 
if  five  or  ten  millions  were  borrowed  to  keep 
up  the  sinking-fund,  the  national  debt  could 
not  be  reduced  lower  by  the  amount  so 
raised,  than  if  the  payment  to  be  effected 
by  its  means  were  left  unliquidated,  no  new 
loan  being  contracted  for.  When  Mr. 
Goulburn  brought  forward  the  budget,  on 
the  10th  of  July,  he  called  the  attention  of 
the  house  of  commons  to  this  view  of  the 
case.  He  declared  he  wished  to  have  no 
concealment,  but  would  fairly  state  every- 
thing connected  with  the  finances  of  the 
country,  and  leave  the  decision  to  the  good 
sense  of  the  house.  The  income  of  the 
nation,  it  was  stated,  at  this  period,  reached 
fifty-three  millions  nine  hundred  and  two 
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thousand  pounds ;  the  expenditure,  to  fifty 
millions   one    hundred   and   four   thousand 
five  hundred  and  twenty-two  pounds.    This, 
he  said,  presented  an  increase  in  the  former 
of  more  than  two  million  pounds  over  the 
income  of  the  preceding  year;  but  if  the 
surplus   of  income   over   expenditure  were 
compared  with  the   amount  at  which  par- 
liament had  resolved  the  sinking-fund  should 
be  maintained,  there  would  be  a  deficiency 
of  three  million  pounds ;  to  raise  which,  one 
of  two  courses  must  be  taken — a  loan  would 
be  necessary,   or  fresh   taxes  must  be  im- 
posed.   He  had  a  strong  objection  to  increase 
the  funded  or  the  unfunded  debt  in  time  of 
peace,  and  to  doing  that  which  tended  to 
create  a   delusion,  without   producing    any 
substantial  advantage.     Mr.  Pitt,  in  esta- 
blishing the  sinking-fund,  had  contemplated 
the   application   of    surplus   means   to   the 
reduction  of  debt :  but,  to  keep  up  a  salutary 
sinking-fund,  a  real  surplus  was  necessary. 
At  that  moment,  he  was  reluctant  to  have 
recourse  to  new  taxation;  but,  at  the  same 
time,  he  would  not  be  thought  to  abandon 
the  idea  of  making  a  regular  and  consistent 
effort  to  redeem  the  debt.     That  he  con- 
sidered absolutely  necessary  to  its  present 
safety  and  its  future  strength.     He,  how- 
ever, proposed  to  get  rid  of  the  anomaly  of 
borrowing  with  one  hand  to  pay  off  debt 
with  the   other,   by  reducing   the  nominal 
amount  of  the  sinking-fund,  and  looking  to 
real  resources  for  its  payment.     The  house 
would  understand,  that  declaring  to  borrow 
money   to   the    amount   of    three    million 
pounds,  he  should  retain  as  much  as  would 
otherwise  he  applicable  to  the  reduction  of 
the  national  debt.     Nor  did  he,  in  this,  de- 
part from  the  policy  of  Mr.  Pitt.     The  sink- 
ing-fund was  not  established  on  the  principle 
of  borrowing  money  for  its  support.     Mr. 
Pitt  only  contemplated  reducing  the  public 
debt  by  means  of  surplus  revenue ;  but  long 
and  extraordinary  wars  interfered  with  the 
whole  of  his  projects,  and  left  him  only  the 
privilege  of  choosing  between  two  alterna- 
tives— to  abandon  the  system  of  the  sinking- 
fund  altogether,  or  to  maintain  it  by  bor- 
rowing— borrowing  to  pay  debt,  which  was 
contrary  to  the  principle  on  which  it  was 
originally  founded.    Under  the  circumstances 
of  the  case,  Mr.  Pitt  had  decided  for  that 
which  he  considered  the  lesser  evil  of  the 
two. 

The  speech  of  the  right  honourable  gen- 
tleman gave  general  satisfaction,  and  the 
plans  of  the  government  were  adopted. 


5  H?M(G>NB.IL.E  WILLIAM  WINPlEAM. 
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CHAPTER  X. 
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IRELAND,  the  unfailing  source  of  embarrass- 
ment to  every  minister,  was,  at  this  juncture, 
a  subject  of  great  anxiety.  The  hopes  of  the 
Roman  catholics  had  been  excited  by  the 
progress  which  the  cause  of  emancipation 
had  evidently  made,  and  their  protestant 
friends  indulged  a  confident  hope,  that  that, 
and  that  alone,  would  prove  a  cure  for  all 
the  evils  the  sister-kingdom  had  to  deplore, 
consolidate  the  union  of  the  two  countries, 
and  give  additional  strength,  repose,  and 
security  to  England. 

Whatever  the  cause,  it  could  not  be  de- 
nied that  the  present  condition  of  Ireland 
loudly  called  for  amelioration.  Outrages 
were  frequent,  and  juries  had  no  disposi- 
tion, or  they  were  afraid,  to  perform  their 
duty.  Murderous  conspiracies  were  orga- 
nised with  a  degree  of  skill  and  contrivance 
that  was  truly  alarming,  and  their  behests 
were  carried  out  in  a  spirit  of  awful 
fidelity  which  was  absolutely  terrific  to 
those  who  desired  to  live  under  the  pro- 
tection of  known  laws.  The  Ribbon  code, 
as  it  was  called,  was  a  scheme  for  employing 
assassins,  the  fatal  perfection  of  which  sur- 
passed all  that  tradition  has  preserved  of  the 
deeds  which  gave  celebrity  to  "  the  old  man 
of  the  mountains."  A  Ribbon  lodge,  a 
Dublin  journal  described  to  be  "  an  affi- 
liated branch  of  a  secret  society,  composed 
exclusively  of  Roman  catholics,  having,  for 
its  object,  the  two-fold  purpose  of  extirpating 
heresy  and  regulating  the  occupation  and 
possession  of  land."  The  editor  added — 
"  It  is  both  a  religious  and  an  agrarian 
society.  Each  separate  lodge  is  composed 
of  forty  members;  it  has  a  master,  secre- 
tary, delegate,  three  committee-men,  and 
thirty-four  members.  These  are  admitted 
with  a  solemn  oath  to  yield  unlimited  obe- 
dience to  the  authorities  of  the  institution, 
and  to  maintain  the  utmost  secrecy;  they 
pledge  themselves  '  to  wade  knee-deep  in 
protestant  blood,  and  to  spare  none  of  the 
heretic  race  from  the  cradle  to  the  crutch/ 
The  members  are  knowu  to  each  other  by 
secret  signs  and  pass-wortis,  changed  every 
three  months  by  a  central  authority,  un- 
known even  to  the  conspirators  themselves. 
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They  meet  by  concert  at  fairs,  and  on 
market-days  at  some  public-house,  knowu 
to  be  friendly,  and  drop  in,  one  by  one,  till 
the  room  is  full,  and  then  proceed  to  busi- 
ness. They  avoid  night-meetings  as  much 
as  possible,  lest  they  attract  attention ;  and, 
when  they  do  meet  at  night,  it  is  generally 
at  dances  got  up  for  the  purpose,  when  the 
junior  members  are  dressed  in  women's 
clothes;  all  that  appears  to  the  observer 
is  rustic  hilarity  and  merriment ;  but  the 
work  of  death  is  going  on  within.  "When 
an  offence  is  committed  against  the  bar- 
barous code  of  law  this  society  has  esta- 
blished, either  by  an  agent  ejecting  non- 
payment tenants  from  land  for  which  they 
are  unwilling,  or  unable,  to  pay  any  rent, 
or  by  a  farmer  in  becoming  tenant  for  such 
ejected  land,  or  by  a  landlord  preferring  a 
protestant  to  a  Roman  catholic  tenant,  or 
by  information  given  for  the  purpose  of 
bringing  to  justice  members  of  the  associa- 
tion, then,  on  the  next  meeting  of  the 
lodge,  a  complaint  is  brought  forward 
against  the  offending  individual;  a  jury 
is  forthwith  empamielled  and  sworn,  con- 
sisting generally  of  seven  members ;  the 
master  of  the  lodge  acts  as  judge ;  the 
complainant  is  sworn  and  examined  by 
counsel ;  members  volunteer  evidence  on 
one  side  or  other,  and  the  judge  charges 
the  jury ;  the  verdict  is  brought  in  by  a 
majority,  and  the  sentence  of  death  pro- 
nounced in  hideous  mockery  of  justice  by 
the  presiding  conspirator.  The  appoint- 
ment of  the  executioners  next  follow ;  lots 
are  drawn ;  and  they  on  whom  the  fatal 
billet  falls,  must,  on  pain  of  death,  carry 
out  Yhe  merciless  sentence.  Frequently, 
however,  the  trial  and  sentence  are  re- 
ported to  a  distant  lodge,  which  furnishes 
the  executioners,  on  the  understanding  of 
the  service  being  returned  in  kind,  when 
demanded.  There  is  no  hurry  about  the 
matter — all  is  conducted  in  the  most  sedate 
and  business-like  manner.  The  victim  is 
watched — his  habits  examined  and  reported 
— accurate  information  of  all  his  movements 
obtained — a  time  is  appointed  for  his  execu- 
tion; if  unfavourable,  it  is  deferred  with 
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|  perfect  coolness;  if  favourable,  he  is  exe- 
i  cuted  without  remorse  and  without  mercy." 
This  sad  state  of  things  it  was  impossible 
to  contemplate  without  deep  concern.  There 
was  but  too  much  reason  to  believe  that  the 
startling  crimes  which  were  from  time  to 
time  reported,  grew  on  distress.  When  the 
earl  of  Darnley,  in  the  month  of  May,  called 
for  a  committee  on  the  state  of  Ireland,  the 
duke,  while  opposing  the  motion,  proved 
that  he  was  awake  to  the  importance  of  the 
subject.  His  grace  then  said — "  I  am  fully 
impressed  with  the  conviction,  that  there  is 
no  part  of  his  majesty's  dominions  that  so 
imperatively  demands  the  constant  attention 
of  his  majesty's  government  as  Ireland. 
My  noble  friend  (earl  Darnley),  tells 
us,  that  in  Ireland  there  are  six  million 
of  people  who  require  employment.  He 
has,  moreover,  told  us,  that  all  the  wealth 
of  Ireland  would  be  insufficient  to  supply 
that  employment.  I  think  my  noble 
friend  has,  in  both  cases,  exaggerated.  I 
think,"  he,  however,  added,  "  it  is  not  the 
fact  that  six  million  of  people  in  Ireland 
require  employment.  But  it  is  no  use  in- 
quiring into  that  part  of  the  subject,  be- 
cause, in  point  of  fact,  we  have  abundant 
evidence  before  us,  as  the  noble  lord  very 
truly  stated,  to  convince  us,  that  the  poor 
of  Ireland  are  suffering  under  very  con- 
siderable distress.  It  is  not  true  that  they 
suffer  under  the  infliction  of  that  distress  at 
all  times,  or  in  every  year;  but  it  is  true, 
that  at  particular  seasons  of  certain  years, 
from  the  nature  of  their  food,  very  great 
distress  and  suffering  is  experienced  by 
them.  The  noble  lord  tells  us,  that  to  that 
food  might  be  traced  many  of  the  miseries 
of  Ireland — that  it  (potatoes)  can  be  pro- 
cured for  a  mere  trifle — he  has  said  for 
three  farthings  per  stone.  Now,  it  appears 
to  me,  that  the  fact  of  provisions  being  to 
be  had  at  that  price,  can  hardly  be  brought 
forward  as  an  argument  to  prove  the  neces- 
sity of  inquiry,  except  when  that  food  shall 
at  any  time  have  been  found  to  have  failed. 
No  inquiry  is  necessary  to  prove  that  when 
that  event  happens,  distress  must  ensue.  If 
we  want  evidence  of  that  fact,  we  have  it 
before  us  in  the  statements  of  persons  of 
authority.  There  can  be  no  doubt  of  it. 
Then,  I  say,  that  that  distress  has  no  regard 
to  the  want  of  work  among  the  people. 
That  want  of  work  the  noble  earl  does  not 
call  on  us  to  relieve,  for,  to  that  relief  he 
says,  that  all  the  wealth  of  Ireland  is  in- 
sufficient ;  but  he  requires  us  to  relieve  the 
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lame,  the  impotent,  the  aged,  and  the  sick. 
Now,  I  believe  it  is  true,  as  the  noble  earl 
states,  that  we  may  relieve  the  second  branch, 
but  not  the  other.  The  gentlemen  of  Ire- 
land have  already  contributed  largely  to  the 
relief  of  that  casual  distress.  It  is  true, 
with  all  that  can  be  done,  when  there  is 
general  distress  arising  from  the  circum- 
stances I  have  already  stated,  that  all  they 
can  do  will  not  relieve  all  the  cases,  and 
that  shocking  instances  of  distress  will 
happen ;  but  I  must  beg  leave  to  say,  that 
if  he  intends  to  confine  relief  solely  to  the 
aged,  the  impotent,  the  lame,  and  the  sick, 
it  will  fall  short,  very  far  short,  of  doing 
away  with  that  distress  which  arises  from 
the  want  of  employment.  The  poor-rates 
of  this  country  are  applied,  in  many  in- 
stances, in  furnishing  work  to  the  able- 
bodied  ;  and  the  reason  why  that  system 
must  be  persisted  in  is,  that  if  the  work 
be  not  supplied  to  the  able-bodied,  the  able- 
bodied  will  become  sick.  Now,  I  entreat 
your  lordships  to  consider,  that  in  Ireland, 
if  the  poor-laws  are  once  established  there, 
it  is  not  merely  that  these  persons  require 
employment  and  food,  but,  in  truth,  if  work 
is  not  furnished,  and  food  given  to  these 
able-bodied  persons,  they  will  immediately 
fall  sick ;  and  I  beg  your  lordships  to  look 
to  this — that  if  this  is  a  burden  on  the 
landed  property  of  Ireland,  you  must  suffer 
it :  for  if  it  is  admitted  to  be  necessary  to 
give  food  to  the  sick,  while  it  is  refused  to 
the  able-bodied,  the  consequence  will  be, 
that  half  the  population  will  claim  it ;  for 
nobody  will  work;  and  when  they  fall  sick, 
they  will  come  on  the  rates.  It  has  been 
said,  truly,  that  one  of  the  great  evils  of 
Ireland  is  a  want  of  capital.  I  beg,  how- 
ever, to  remind  your  lordships,  that  capital 
alone  will  not  necessarily  prevent  the  ex- 
istence of  the  evil,  and  remove  the  burden 
of  the  poor;  and,  as  an  evidence  of  the 
truth  of  this  assertion,  I  may  refer  to  the 
example  of  this  country,  in  which  there  is 
no  want  of  capital.  It  has  been  said,  that 
ninety-five  million  of  capital  were  to  be 
found  in  England  alone ;  and  yet,  for  the 
sustenance  of  the  poor  of  this  country, 
seven  millions  were  required  in  the  course 
of  last  year." 

The  resolution  in  favour  of  catholic  eman- 
cipation, carried  by  sir  Francis  Burdett  in 
the  house  of  commons,  became  the  subject 
of  an  interesting  debate  in  the  upper  house. 
It  commenced  on  the  9th  of  June,  the  sub- 
ject being  brought  forward  by  the  marquis 
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of  Lansdowne,  and  concluded  on  the  10th, 
when  the  numbers  were — non-contents,  pre- 
sent, one  hundred  and  twenty-three ;  proxies, 
fifty-nine :  total,  one  hundred  and  eighty- 
two.  Contents,  present,  ninety-two ;  proxies, 
forty-five :  total,  one  hundred  and  thirty- 
seven.  For  the  speeches  made  on  either 
side  the  reader  must  be  referred  to  the  par- 
liamentary debates ;  but  the  course  taken  by 
the  duke  of  Wellington  will  be  traced  with 
eager  curiosity,  more  especially  when  atten- 
tion has  been  called  to  what  he  felt  pre- 
scribed to  him  by  his  public  duty  in  the 
following  year.  On  this  occasion  he  was 
opposed  to  his  brother,  the  marquis  of  Wel- 
lesley.  That  noble  person  had  long  been 
one  of  the  most  strenuous  advocates  for 
catholic  emancipation.  He  now  expressed 
his  entire  concurrence  with  the  resolution 
which  had  been  sent  to  them  from  the  other 
house — a  concurrence  founded,  he  said,  upon 
a  conviction  that  the  effect  of  the  laws  (to 
repeal  which  was  its  remote  object)  was,  in- 
stead of  tending  to  the  security  of  either 
church  or  state,  greatly  to  endanger  both. 
The  noble  marquis  proceeded — "  It  has 
been  my  lot,  for  many  years,  to  watch  closely 
the  state  and  the  effect  of  those  laws,  and  I 
have  no  hesitation  in  declaring  to  you,  that 
the  result  has  been  to  impress  upon  me  the 
conviction  I  have  just  now  expressed  with  a 
degree  of  strength  which  it  is  impossible  for 
me  to  describe.  I  have  no  hesitation,  from 
the  results  of  the  knowledge  acquired  by 
that  attentive  observation,  to  declare,  that 
it  is  my  opinion  (an  opinion  which  I  have 
often  had  occasion  to  see  confirmed),  that 
this  boon  will  be  received  as  one  of  favour 
and  grace  by  Ireland,  if  it  is  conferred  at 
this  moment  by  this  country,  in  its  pleni- 
tude of  strength  and  power.  It  is  impossi- 
ble for  me  to  express  by  description  all  I 
have  seen  in  the  discharge  of  my  duty  in 
that  country.  In  discharging  that  duty,  I 
have  had — and  I  acknowledge  with  grati- 
tude, which  I  expressed  at  the  time — the 
support  of  individuals  of  rank,  of  power,  and 
of  influence  in  Ireland.  But  all  that  I 
could  do,  even  with  the  assistance  of  those 
persons — supported  also,  I  humbly  persuaded 
myself,  with  the  favourable  opinion  of  my 
sovereign,  and  by  the  co-operation  of  those 
distinguished  individuals  who  held  high 
offices  in  the  government  of  the  country — 
I  felt  my  desire  and  my  capability  to  be  of 
service,  marred  and  rendered  unproductive 
by  the  dreadful  influence  of  those  laws, 
balefully  operating,  as  they  did,  upon  the 


best  interests  of  the  country.  I  therefore 
give  my  vote  with  sincere  pleasure  for  the 
examination  of  those  laws.  The  resolution 
before  your  lordships  binds  you  not  to  any 
particular  course,  after  a  due  consideration 
of  those  laws,  nor  to  the  adoption  of  any 
measure  founded  upon  that  investigation. 
It  goes  merely  to  declare — '  That  it  is  expe- 
dient to  consider  the  laws  affecting  his  ma- 
jesty's Roman  catholic  subjects  in  Great 
Britain  and  Ireland,  with  a  view  to  such  a 
final  and  conciliatory  adjustment  as  may  be 
conducive  to  the  peace  and  strength  of  the 
United  Kingdom — to  the  stability  of  the 
protestant  establishment — and  to  the  general 
satisfaction  and  concord  of  all  classes  of  his 
majesty's  subjects.'  Now,  I  have  to  inquire 
of  any  person  acquainted  with  Ireland — is 
the  state  of  the  law  respecting  the  Roman 
catholics  there  anything  likely  to  '  be  con- 
ducive to  the  peace  and  strength  of  the 
United  Kingdom — the  stability  of  the  pro- 
testant establishment — and  to  the  general 
satisfaction  and  concord  of  all  his  majesty's 
subjects?' ''  Having  strongly  pressed  on 
their  lordships  the  importance  of  imme- 
diately entering  upon  the  proposed  inquiry, 
he  glanced  at  the  opinions  entertained  by 
the  duke  of  Wellington  at  that  time.  His 
lordship  said — "Let  the  result  be  what  it 
may,  I  shall  derive  consolation  from  the  tone 
and  temper  in  which  this  discussion  has 
been  carried  on;  and  particularly  by  the 
conduct  respecting  it  of  one  to  whom  I  have 
the  honour  of  being  the  relative,  and  who 
now  sits  opposite  to  me;  who  has,  with  the 
most  candid  and  manly  spirit,  declared  that 
he  would  be  favourable  to  the  revision  of  the 
laws  now  under  your  lordships'  considera- 
tion, provided  he  could  be  assured  of  secu- 
rity to  church  and  state."  That  avowal,  and 
the  admission  of  a  noble  and  learned  lord, 
constituted,  in  his  opinion,  a  strong  case  for 
inquiry. 

The  duke  of  Wellington,  then  spoke  as 
follows : — "  My  lords,  I  rise  under  extreme 
difficulty  to  address  your  lordships  on  this  : 
most  important  subject.  I  feel  particular 
concern  in  being  under  the  necessity  of  fol- 
lowing my  noble  relative,  and  of  stating  that 
I  differ  in  opinion  from  him  whom  I  so 
dearly  love — him  for  whose  opinions  I  en- 
tertain so  much  respect.  I  cannot,  however, 
prevail  upon  myself  to  declare  anything  but 
my  own  conviction,  hoping  that  the  views  of 
my  noble  relative  and  my  own  do  not  differ 
in  reality.  I  wish,  as  much  as  my  noble 
relative  does,  that  this  question  should  be 
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brought  to  au  amicable  conclusion.  But  I 
do  not  see  in  the  measure  proposed  to  your 
lordships  the  means  of  bringing  it  to  such  a 
conclusion.  I,  in  common  with  the  noble 
and  learned  lord  who  recently  addressed 
your  lordships,  must  see  clearly  and  dis- 
tinctly security  to  the  state  before  I  can 
vote  for  this  question.  My  noble  relative 
says,  that  our  security  will  be  found  in  the 
removal  of  the  securities  which  now  exist. 
I  say  that  the  securities  we  now  enjoy,  aud 
which,  for  a  length  of  time,  we  have  enjoyed, 
are  indispensable  to  the  security  of  the 
church  and  state.  I  should  be  glad  to  see 
the  disabilities  of  the  Roman  catholics  re- 
moved ;  but  before  I  can  consent  to  their 
removal,  I  must  see  something  in  their 
stead  which  will  effectually  protect  our  in- 
stitutions. I  feel  exceedingly  happy  at  the 
good  temper  and  moderation  in  which  this 
debate  has  been  conducted ;  and  your  lord- 
ships may  rely  upon  it,  I  shall  say  nothing 
calculated  to  disturb  that  desirable  feeling ; 
but  it  is  impossible  for  me  to  avoid  referring 
to  some  observations  of  noble  lords  who 
have  preceded  me  in  this  discussion.  The 
noble  marquis  who  introduced  the  resolu- 
tion now  before  your  lordships,  took  occa- 
sion to  refer  to  some  expressions  of  mine, 
uttered  in  a  former  debate,  respecting  the 
state  of  Ireland  at,  of  course,  a  previous 
period,  and  with  particular  reference  to  the 
claims  set  up  for  the  restoration  of  confis- 
cated property.  When  I  alluded  to  those 
transactions,  I  expressed  my  apprehensions 
that  concession  might  lead  to  similar  events. 
I  believe,  however,  that  I  stated  then,  as  I 
do  now,  that  I  was  as  I  am  now,  extremely 
anxious  that  something  might  be  found — 
some  mode  discovered — by  which  this  un- 
fortunate state  of  things  might  be  remedied  ; 
but  I  never  said  otherwise  than  that  I  sin- 
cerely wish  that  it  might  be  brought  to  an 
amicable  conclusion.  My  lords,  my  own 
opinion  is,  that  we  have  never  objected  to 
the  Roman,  catholics  on  the  ground  that 
they  believe  in  transubstantiation,  or  in 
purgatory,  or  in  any  other  of  those  peculiar 
doctrines  by  which  they  are  distinguished — 
doctrines  which  a  most  reverend  prelate 
conceived  it  his  duty  to  examine.  But,  my 
lords,  we  objected  to  their  opinions,  because 
upon  those  opinions  was  founded  a  system  of 
political  conduct.  I  am  now  to  consider 
this  question,  in  which  the  noble  marquis 
lias  put  it  as  one  of  expediency,  and  I  agree 
with  a  noble  and  learned  lord  in  thinking, 
that  we  are  bound  to  respect  civil  power  and 
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[political  right;  but  I  am  sure  the  noble  and 
learned  lord  will  agree  with  me  when  I  say, 
that  if  it  be  expedient  that  this  question  ; 
should  be  granted,  that  civil  power  and  that 
political  right  ought  not  to  be  exercised. 
The  question  then  resolves  itself  into  one 
of  expediency ;  and  I  ground  my  opposition 
to  it,  not  on  the  peculiar  doctrinal  points  of 
the  Roman  catholic  faith,  but  because  of  the 
nature  of  Roman  catholic  church  govern- 
ment. I  am  sure  I  do  not  wish  to  say  any- 
thing that  will  be  deemed  invidious,  or  that 
will  tend  to  hurt  the  feelings  of  any  man ; 
but  when  we  recollect  the  transactions  that 
have  taken  place  in  Ireland  during  the  last 
twenty-five  years,  and  see  how  the  Roman 
catholic  church  has  been  acting  there — in  a 
spirit  of  combination — in  a  spirit  by  which 
the  laity  has  been  governed — it  is  this,  my 
lords,  I  confidently  affirm,  that  is  the  cause 
of  the  present  disturbed  state  of  things  in 
Ireland.  The  noble  marquis  talked  of  the 
power  of  the  people,  and  of  a  powerless  aris- 
tocracy in  the  country  to  which  he  referred 
— of  a  people,  guided  and  governed  by 
demagogues  and  by  the  priesthood;  but, 
my  lords,  that  is  the  consequence,  not  of 
the  state  of  the  law,  but  of  that  combination 
to  which  I  have  alluded.  Then,  my  lords, 
I  say,  that  if  you  grant  this  catholic  eman- 
cipation— if  you  give  all  that  the  Roman 
catholics  require — what  security  have  you 
that  this  combination  will  not  still  exist? 
My  lords,  we  are  told  that  there  are  securi- 
ties ;  and  I  admit,  from  the  first  moment 
that  this  question  was  launched  in  this 
country,  from  the  passing  of  the  union  down 
to  the  present  day,  all  those  who  have  ever 
moved  this  question,  have  stated  that  secu- 
rities there  must  be.  The  right  honourable 
gentleman  to  whom  the  noble  lord  had 
alluded,  stated  in  that  very  letter  to  which 
the  noble  lord  referred,  and  stated  most  ex- 
plicitly in  parliament,  that  there  must  be 
securities.  But  that  right  honourable  gen- 
tleman never,  in  the  cabinet  at  least,  so  far 
as  I  have  been  able  to  learn,  set  forth  what 
those  securities  were.  I  have  repeatedly 
conversed  with  those  that  were  intimately 
acquainted  with  the  right  honourable  gen- 
tleman, and  with  some  who  were  connected 
with  him  in  office  at  the  period  to  which  I 
advert,  but  I  have  never  heard,  nor  could  I 
ever  learn,  in  what  those  securities  con- 
sisted. A  noble  aud  learned  lord  (lord 
Plunkett)  has  given  a  detailed  history  of 
such  securities  as  have  been  proposed  for 
consideration ;  but  he  has  not  told  us,  al- 
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though  I  am  sure  he  will  not  deny  it,  that 
the  Roman  catholics  themselves  have  ob- 
jected to  all  such  proposed  securities.  But 
the  noble  and  learned  lord  tells  us,  that  we 
ought  not  to  attend  to  what  we  hear  in  Ire- 
land on  this  subject;  but  though  he  may 
know  these  things,  I  do  not  see  how  we,  in 
this  country,  and  in  this  house,  are  to  get  at 
them,  or,  indeed,  how  the  people  of  England 
are  to  become  acquainted  with  them.  These 
things  may  be  known  to  the  noble  and 
learned  lord,  but  I  do  not  see  what  we  can 
do  but  believe  what  we  see  for  ourselves. 
And  he  cannot  be  surprised  that  we  should 
require  provisions  for  the  security  of  the 
church  and  state :  such  as  are  acknowledged 

1  to  be  necessary,  are  refused  by  the  Roman 
catholics,  whose  conduct  they  are  intended 
to  regulate.  Under  these  circumstances, 
my  lords,  it  is  not  extraordinary  that  we 
should  have  strong  feelings  on  the  subject. 
We  feel  deeply  interested  for  the  safety  of 
church  and  state,  and  we  feel  therefore  that 
we  ought  to  be  sufficiently  assured  that  no 
danger  exists  before  we  incur  any  risk." 

His  grace  proceeded  to  reply  to  a  state- 
ment, that  the  Roman  catholic  religion,  in 
its  natural  state,  was  not  unfavourable  to 
the  government  of  any  country.  On  this 

'  point  he  said — "  I  beg  your  lordships  to 
observe,  that  in  all  the  countries  of  Europe, 
the  sovereigns  have  been  under  the  neces- 
sity of  calling  in  the  aid  of  the  pope  to 
assist  them  in  governing  their  subjects. 
The  Roman  catholic  subjects  of  Europe 
have  thus  been  gained  over,  by  an  instru- 
ment issued  in  some  way  or  other  by  the 
pope,  and  such  instrument  as  afforded  suffi- 
cient knowledge  of  the  intercourse  that 
existed  between  the  pope  and  the  subjects 
of  any  particular  state.  The  protestant 
kings  of  Europe,  before  they  could  obtain 
possession  of  the  complete  allegiance  of 
their  catholic  subjects,  have  been  compelled 
to  procure  concordats  or  bulls  from  the 
pope.  The  sovereigns  of  Europe,  so  long 
as  three  hundred  years  ago,  obtained  an 
instrument,  or  whatever  it  might  be  called, 
from  the  pope,  by  which  they  obtained  that 
power  which  it  was  necessary  for  the  civil 
government  to  have  over  the  clergy  of  the 
country ;  and  besides  this,  these  treaties  all 
contained  the  means  of  obtaining  that  in- 
fluence over  the  priests  and  the  people 
together,  without  which  it  would  have  been 
impossible  for  the  civil  power  to  exist.  The 
protestant  sovereigns  who,  subsequent  to 
the  French  revolution,  obtained  the  pos- 


session of  territories  which  heretofore  had 
been  in  the  possession  of  catholics,  found 
themselves  obliged  to  obtain  a  bull  from 
the  pope  giving  them  the  means  of  restrain- 
ing the  clergy  of  the  catholic  church ;  and 
I  must,  therefore,  say,  that  we  who  look 
with  something  of  jealousy  at  the  catholic 
subjects  of  the  king  in  Ireland,  have  a  little 
more  to  do  than  merely  to  go  on  with  sur- 
mises; when  the  fact  really  is,  that  till  a 
concordat  should  be  obtained,  it  would  be 
found  impossible  to  govern  the  catholic 
subjects  of  that  country,  were  any  further 
concessions  granted  to  them.  The  emperor 
of  Russia,  notwithstanding  his  power,  was 
obliged  to  call  on  the  pope  to  assist  him 
to  govern  his  own  subjects.  Let  us  not  be 
told,  then,  that  we  are  unnecessarily  appre- 
hensive of  the  safety  of  our  state,  when  the 
same  apprehensions  exist  in  every  country, 
and  means  of  protection  have  been  resorted 
to  against  them.  I,  as  well  as  many  others, 
have  recently  seen  an  ingenious  publication 
— that  of  Mr.  Gaily  Knight — which  has 
been  frequently  alluded  to  in  the  debates 
that  have  taken  place  on  this  question 
within  the  last  few  weeks.  I  confess  it 
has  perfectly  astonished  me,  that  any  gen- 
tleman should  gravely  propose  that  we 
should  follow  the  example  of  other  coun- 
tries, considering  all  the  circumstances  that 
have  taken  place  in  those  countries,  or  have 
long  existed  there.  There  are  several  points 
with  reference  to  our  country  which  it  is 
most  material  to  consider.  One  of  these 
is,  that  our  church  forms  a  main  portion  of 
our  constitution.  Another  is,  that  our  sove- 
reign is  the  head  of  that  church,  and  that 
we  are  bound  to  him  by  an  oath  of  supre- 
macy— an  oath  not  only  to  acknowledge  his 
supremacy,  but  to  deny  and  abjure  the  ex- 
istence of  any  other  power  to  have  jurisdic- 
tion within  these  realms.  My  lords,  I  wish 
the  house  would  examine  the  details  of  some 
of  those  concordats,  and  see  how  far  they 
agree  with  the  circumstances  under  which 
this  country  is  placed.  I  am  induced  to 
allude  to  this  portion  of  the  subject  more 
particularly,  because  of  the  observations  of 
my  noble  relative.  I  have  now  within  my 
view  the  concordat,  or  I  should  say,  the 
arrangement  entered  into  by  his  majesty 
the  king  of  Hanover  with  the  pope,  in  re- 
spect to  his  Hanoverian  subjects,  which  ar- 
rangement amounts  to  nothing  more  nor 
less  than  a  bull  from  his  holiness.  By  this 
arrangement,  the  kingdom  of  Hanover  is 
divided  into  two  dioceses — that  on  the  right, 
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and  that  on  the  left  of  the  Weser — by  which 
the  pope  conveys  the  bishops  and  all  their 
jurisdictions  and  authority,  and  every  juris- 
diction and  authority  by  possibility  belong- 
ing to  a  bishop,  freely  to  the  king  of  Hano- 
ver for  ever.  And  his  majesty,  on  his  part, 
engages  to  pay  to  those  bishops  certain 
salaries  to  provide  land  for  their  subsist- 
ence, and  to  defray  all  the  expenses  of  their 
several  establishments,  with  the  exception 
only  of  the  parochial  clergy.  Now,  there 
can  be  no  doubt  that  this  arrangement  is 
nothing  more  nor  less  than  the  establish- 
ment of  the  Roman  catholic  religion  in  the 
kingdom  of  Hanover.  The  same  thing  has 
likewise  been  done  by  the  king  of  the 
"Netherlands,,  in  the  low  countries — a  catho- 
lic bishop  having  been  admitted  into  the 
town  of  Amsterdam.  What  I  want  the 
house  to  advert  to,  now  that  it  is  in  pos- 
session of  these  facts,  is  this — that  it  is  im- 
possible for  England  to  make  any  such 
arrangement  as  this  with  the  pope.  That 
no  other  arrangement  can  be  made,  I  will 
not  take  upon  myself  to  say :  I  will  not 
say  that  an  arrangement  cannot  take  place, 
under  which  the  king  shall  have  the  power 
to  nominate  the  bishops,  and  likewise  pos- 
sess the  authority  of  counteracting  and  in- 
terrupting the  intercourse  of  the  bishops 
with  the  see  of  Rome.  But  I  will  say, 
that  to  enable  the  see  of  Rome  to  appoint 
the  bishops  to  the  dioceses  in  Ireland,  will 
be  impossible  for  parliament  to  allow,  under 
the  present  constitution  of  the  country. 
My  lords,  I  call  your  lordships'  attention 
to  that  particular  part  of  the  subject,  be- 
cause I  see  that  such  a  result  is  at  the  pre- 
sent moment  impossible.  What  are  we  to 
do,  then?  Whatever  we  do  must  be  done 
by  legislation,  although  legislation  has  not 
been  hitherto  tried;  but  whatever  we  do, 
must  be  done  firmly  and  fearlessly.  We 
must  carry  our  legislation  to  whatever  ex- 
tent we  may  consider  proper.  My  lords,  as 
I  have  before  said,  I  was  anxious  to  avoid 
address! iig  your  lordships  at  all  on  this 
subject.  I  have  delivered  my  opinion  upon 
it ;  and  I  am  anxious  again  to  impress  upon 
your  lordships,  how  desirable  it  is  that 
discussions  upon  this  question,  introduced 
in  this  way,  which  can  lead  to  no  practical 
result,  and  can  only  disturb  the  public 
mind,  without  leading  to  any  conclusion, 
should  be  discontinued.  I  will  now  refer 
your  lordships  to  the  fact,  that  in  Ireland, 
previous  to  the  enactment  of  that  law  which 
forms  the  basis  of  this  question — from  the 
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year  1781  to  the  year  1791,  a  period  of  ten 
years,  during  which  there  were  many  and 
great  troubles  in  Ireland — the  Roman  catho- 
lic question  was  never  heard  of.  So  little 
was  it  heard  of,  that  when  a  noble  friend, 
who  now  sits  near  me  on  the  woolsack, 
brought  a  bill  into  the  house  of  commons 
with  reference  to  the  Roman  catholics  of 
England,  it  is  positively  a  fact,  that  the 
lord-lieutenant  of  Ireland  was  not  only  not 
consulted  on  the  subject,  but  does  not  seem 
to  have  heard  of  it  until  it  had  been  actually 
introduced — so  little  was  the  subject  then 
discussed  or  thought  upon  in  Ireland.  If, 
then,  the  public  mind  is  suffered  to  rest  for 
a  short  time — if  the  agitators  of  Ireland 
will  leave  the  public  mind  for  a  time  quiet 
with  respect  to  this  question — men's  minds 
would  then  become  more  satisfied  upon  it, 
and  then  it  would  be  possible  to  do  some- 
thing." 

This  speech  it  is  necessary  to  bear  in 
mind.  It  was  often  referred  to  at  sub- 
sequent periods  of  the  noble  duke's  career ;  I 
but  those,,who  became  his  bitterest  assailants 
lost  sight  of  the  fact,  that  he  had  intimated, 
if  agitation  were  abated,  something  might  be 
done  to  meet  the  wishes  of  the  catholics. 
This  suggestion  was,  however,  in  direct 
opposition  to  the  principle  acted  upon  by 
the  great  catholic  chief,  O'Connell,  whose 
cry  was  ever  and  anon — "  Agitate !  agitate ! 
ag'itate !" 

Among  the  various  topics  pressed  on  the 
consideration  of  the  minister,  the  then 
state  of  the  slave-trade  must  be  mentioned 
as  calling  for  an  exposition  of  his  views. 
On  the  23rd  of  June,  earl  Grosvenor,  on 
presenting  a  petition  from  Chester,  for  the 
abolition  of  slavery,  dwelt  upon  the  suffer- 
ings and  privations  endured  by  the  slaves 
in  the  West  Indies,  and  urged  the  adop- 
tion of  energetic  measures  to  do  away  with 
slavery.  He  wished  to  know  whether  it 
was  the  intention  of  his  majesty's  govern- 
ment to  carry  the  resolutions  into  effect 
which  had  been  passed  by  the  two  houses 
of  parliament  with  regard  to  the  West  India 
colonies?  He  thought  it  was  incumbent  on 
the  country  to  see  that  those  measures 
were  adopted.  He  wished  to  know  what 
were  the  intentions  of  government  with 
regard  to  the  manumition  of  slaves?  He 
wished  also  to  learn  whether  anything  had 
been  done  with  regard  to  the  inhabitants 
of  colour?  He  hoped,  at  all  events,  that 
still  more  would  be  done  for  the  colonies. 

The  duke  of  Wellington  said — "  He  would 
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confine  himself  to  answering  the  questions 
which  the  noble  earl  had  put,  and,  in  parti- 
cular, one  question,  or  rather  an  insinuation 
he  had  thrown  out,  that  it  was  not  the  in- 
tention of  his  majesty's  government  to  act 
upon  the  resolutions  which  had  been  passed 
by  both  houses  of  parliament.  He  thought 
he  could  answer  for  the  late  administration, 
as  he  could  assure  their  lordships,  it  was  the 
determination  of  the  present  government 
to  carry  the  measures  into  effect  which 
were  recommended  by  those  resolutions; 
but  it  was  in  the  sense  in  which  they  were 
adopted  by  parliament— gradually — and  in 
such  a  manner  as  would  not  disturb  the 
peace  or  tranquillity  of  the  colonies,  or 
endanger  the  property  of  those  individuals 
who  had  risked  their  entire  fortunes  in  the 
West  India  islands.  To  effect  those  objects, 
his  majesty's  servants  had  proceeded  slowly 
he  admitted,  but  lie  thought  he  might  say 
effectively ;  and  he  trusted,  that  before  he 
sat  down,  he  should  be  able  to  convince 
their  lordships  that  some  progress  had  been 
made  towards  carrying  the  resolutions  into 
execution,  and  a  great  deal  had  been  done 
in  establishing  the  principle  thereof.  The 
noble  earl  had  alluded  to  the  irritable  feel- 
ing which  had  been  evinced  in  the  colonies ; 
but  he  thought  their  lordships  would  agree 
with  him,  that  that  irritability  was  natural, 
when  they  considered  the  strong  interest 
which  those  gentlemen  who  possessed  pro- 
perty in  the  islands  must  have  in  preserving 
them  from  disturbance  or  innovation.  It 
was  natural  that  prejudices  should  exist  in 
the  minds  of  the  several  proprietors;  but 
notwithstanding  those  feelings  and  preju- 
dices, he  repeated,  that  it  was  the  determi- 
nation, as  well  as  the  duty  of  his  majesty's 
servants,  to  persevere  until  they  should 
carry  those  measures  into  effect,  which  were 
not  less  calculated  to  benefit  the  general 
interests  of  the  country,  than  to  meliorate 
the  condition  of  the  slaves.  He  could  as- 
sert, that  in  every  one  of  these  measures, 
something  had  been  done  towards  establish- 
ing the  principle.  The  noble  earl  had  al- 
luded to  a  law  which  had  been  passed  by 
the  legislative  assembly  of  the  island  of 
Jamaica,  to  which  his  majesty  had  not 
thought  proper  to  give  his  assent.  But 
the  noble  earl  was  in  error  in  supposing 
that  his  majesty  had  refused  his  consent 
from  any  objection  to  those  parts  of  the 
bill  which  had  been  alluded  to ;  there  were 
other  subjects — there  were  certain  provisions 
in  the  bill,  of  which  his  majesty  did  not  ap- 


prove. The  principle  of  the  measure,  he 
repeated,  had  been  universally  adopted,  and 
much  of  what  had  been  adopted  in  the  is- 
land of  Trinidad,  and  which  was  the  model 
of  what  was  generally  desired,  had  been 
carried  into  effect.  With  respect  to  the 
other  considerations,  the  prejudices  and  ob- 
jections which  existed  in  the  colonies  to  the 
introduction  of  those  measures,  he  did  not 
think  it  necessary  to  enter  fully  into  them ; 
but  it  was  the  duty  of  the  government  to 
persevere,  by  the  modes  they  thought  best 
calculated,  to  carry  the  resolutions  adopted 
by  parliament  into  execution.  The  prin- 
ciple of  the  measure  had  been  adopted  not 
only  in  the  colonies  which  were  governed 
by  council,  but  even  in  the  chartered  colo- 
nies. With  respect  to  the  slave-trade  which 
was  carried  on  by  foreign  powers,  he  re- 
gretted to  say,  that  notwithstanding  the 
treaties  which  this  country  had  entered  into 
with  every  power  in  Europe,  and  the  efforts 
which  were  made  to  enforce  those  treaties, 
it  was  lamentable  to  reflect  to  what  extent 
that  trade  was  continued.  He  feared  that 
it  was  as  much  practised  in  Africa  and  the 
colonies  of  America  as  before  any  steps  had 
been  taken  to  suppress  it." — Earl  Bathurst : 
Not  in  our  colonies. — The  duke  of  Welling- 
ton continued — "  Not  in  our  colonies,  but 
in  others ;  and,  in  Africa,  he  could  not  but 
deplore  the  extent  to  which  the  slave-trade 
was  carried  on.  In  reply  to  the  last  ques- 
tion which  the  noble  earl  had  put,  with 
regard  to  persons  of  colour,  the  island  of 
Jamaica  had  passed  a  law,  entitling  those 
persons  to  hold  certain  offices ;  and  exemp- 
tions had  been  made  in  favour  of  several 
individuals,  qualifying  them  to  fill  all  offices, 
and  enjoy  all  the  benefits  of  the  West  India 
colonies." 

Lord  Calthorpe  expressed  satisfaction  at 
the  statement  which  had  been  made  of  the 
policy  ministers  were  prepared  to  act  upon 
with  respect  to  the  colonies ;  but  he  con- 
fessed he  was  not  satisfied  at  the  manner 
in  which  the  noble  duke  had  alluded  to  the 
proceedings  of  the  legislative  assemblies  of 
the  West  Indies,  as  if  indeed  everything 
were  going  on  well  there.  He  could  not  see 
what  grounds  the  noble  duke  had  for  the 
hopes  which  he  had  expressed,  when  he 
recollected  that  two  or  three  years  back  the 
very  same  hopes  had  been  expressed  by  a 
right  honourable  gentleman,  now  no  more, 
and  by  the  noble  lord  at  that  time  at  the 
head  of  the  colonial  department.  He  would 
ask,  what  improvements  had  been  made  since 
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that  period  ?  He  was  unwilling  to  rest  on 
the  description  of  cruelty  and  outrages 
which  came  from  those  islands ;  and  it  was 
natural  to  expect  that  they  should  be  more 
or  less  exaggerated ;  yet  he  could  not  close 
his  ears  against  all  their  complaints.  If  the 
noble  duke  continued  to  express  those  hopes 
without  giving  any  distinct  pledge,  which 
might  be  considered  decisive,  he  thought 
the  tendency  of  it  would  be  to  destroy  all 
grounds  for  hope.  A  hint  could  be  thrown 
out,  that  if  the  colonists  did  not  meet  the  views 
of  the  house  by  withdrawing  the  troops,  to 
which  they  owed  their  security,  ministers 
might  be  compelled  to  take  a  different  course. 

To  this  the  duke  replied,  that  he  had  not 
expressed  his  satisfaction  so  much  in  con- 
sequence of  anything  that  had  been  done, 
as  at  the  principle  of  the  measure  being 
acted  on,  not  only  in  those  colonies  which 
were  governed  by  his  majesty's  council,  but 
in  chartered  colonies.  When  he  saw,  that 
notwithstanding  the  opposition  which  had 
been  offered,  the  principle  had  been  esta- 
blished, he  contended  that  it  did  afford 
grounds  for  hope  that  those  measures 
should  be  acted  upon  in  their  fullest  ex- 
tent, and  if  they  were  not  sufficient  when 
received,  that  they  should  adopt  additional 
measures;  but  still,  on  the  same  principle, 
and  in  such  a  manner,  as  to  avoid  what  the 
noble  lord  seemed  to  recommend — the  use 
of  physical  force.  He  thought  it  would  be 
the  duty  of  government  even  to  delay  those 
measures,  for  the  purpose  of  establishing 
them  peaceably. 

To  a  general  measure  of  parliamentary 
reform,  the  duke  had  ever  been,  and  now 
continued  to  be  opposed.  His  feeling  was, 
that  the  condition  of  the  country  would 
be  most  effectually  improved  by  making 
such  specific  changes  as  the  lapse  of  time 
and  varying  circumstances  might  prove  to 
be  necessary  or  desirable.  This  had  been 
seen  in  more  than  one  instance  since  he 
became  prime  minister.  The  powers  given 
to  the  committee  for  inquiring  into  the 
state  of  the  public  income  and  expenditure 
of  the  kingdom,  were  well  calculated  to  dis- 
cover and  expose  abuses  which  had  previously 
escaped  detection.  Its  labours  caused  a 
motion  of  considerable  interest  at  the  time 
to  be  submitted  to  the  house  of  commons. 
On  the  23rd  of  June,  Mr.  Michael  Angelo 
Taylor  complained  of  what  he  deemed  a 
gross  violation  of  the  privileges  of  the  house 
of  commons,  which  had  thus  been  brought 
to  light.  From  papers  before  the  house. 
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and  from  facts  that  had  come  to  his  know- 
ledge, and  which  he  believed  to  be  true 
(and  he  challenged  honourable  gentlemen  on 
the  other  side  of  the  house  to  disprove 
them),  he  meant  to  show  that  the  resolution 
with  which  he  should  conclude  was  correct. 
All  present,  or  at  any  rate  a  great  number 
of  the  members,  must  recollect  the  unfor- 
tunate war  which  so  long  distracted  Europe, 
and  wore  out  this  country.  From  the  con- 
sequences which  followed  that  war,  the 
country  might  never  recover,  and  it  was 
from  some  of  them  that  his  motion  took  its 
rise.  At  the  close  of  that  unfortunate  war, 
it  was  found  that  many  of  the  subjects  of 
Great  Britain  had  strong  claims  on  the 
government  of  Fra»ce ;  and  in  the  treaty  of 
Paris,  therefore,  in  May,  1814,  it  was  stipu- 
lated that  the  French  government  should 
transfer  a  certain  portion  of  money  into  the 
hands  of  commissioners  appointed  by  this 
country  for  the  liquidation  of  these  claims. 
An  act  was  passed  (the  59th  of  the  late 
king),  in  which  certain  commissioners  were 
nominated  to  award  and  liquidate  these 
claims ;  and,  of  course,  they  proceeded  to  the 
objects  of  their  inquiry,  and  had,  no  doubt, 
acted  as  persons  so  circumstanced  ought  to 
act.  He  did  not  mean  to  refer  to  the  whole 
of  that  act  of  parliament ;  but  there  was  the 
conclusion  of  one  clause  which  it  was  neces- 
sary the  house  should  be  in  possession  of. 
The  part  to  which  he  alluded  was  as  fol- 
lows : — "  And  in  case  all  such  claims  are 
liquidated,  the  money  which  remains  shall 
be  applied  to  other  purposes ;  and  the  said 
commissioners  shall  so  apply  this  money  as 
they  shall  be  directed  by  three  commis- 
sioners of  his  majesty's  treasury  to  apply 
it."  The  number  of  three  commissioners 
was  mentioned,  because  he  believed  it  re- 
quired three  to  make  a  board  and  sign  a 
treasury  warrant.  There  was  an  act  of  the 
6th  of  George  IV.  to  enable  the  commis- 
sioners of  woods  and  forests,  who,  by  the 
4th  of  the  king  were  to  pay  certain  sums  to 
the  consolidated  fund,  instead  of  so  doing, 
to  pay  over  seventy  thousand  pounds  per 
year  of  it,  to  defray  the  expenses  attending 
the  building,  or  rebuilding,  of  Buckingham- 
palace.  Of  this  grant,  only  twenty-seven 
thousand  pounds  were  really  advanced  to 
defray  the  expenses  attending  the  actual 
building,  the  rest  having  been  applied  to 
the  alterations  of  the  gardens  and  building 
of  the  stables.  At  the  same  time,  the  words 
of  the  act  might  be  so  construed  as  to  mean, 
that  all  the  expenses  attending  any  part  of 
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Buckingham-house  were  to  be  defrayed  out 
of  the  hereditary  revenue  of  the  crown,  sub- 
ject to  the  control  of  the  commissioners  of 
woods  and  forests. 

The  palace  had  been  erected  in  1825. 
Mr.  Taylor  did  not  propose  to  enter  into  the 
question  as  to  the  propriety  of  then  calling 
for  it.  He  was  quite  convinced  that  the 
vote  of  any  sum  necessary  for  the  main- 
tenance of  the  splendour  of  the  crown,  would 
be  cheerfully  acquiesced  in  by  the  people  of 
this  country ;  but  he  was  equally  convinced, 
that  any  improper  diversion  of  a  sum  voted 
by  act  of  parliament  from  its  intended  pur- 
pose, would  be  deemed  unjustifiable,  and 
ought  to  be  visited  with  punishment.  This 
was  no  party  question,  but  one  which  would 
go  to  decide  whether  the  king's  ministers 
had  the  power  of  disposing,  at  their  pleasure, 
of  any  surplus  sum  of  money  that  might  by 
accident  fall  into  their  hands,  without  con- 
sulting parliament,  even  though  parliament 
should  be  then  sitting.  The  case  before  the 
house,  he  considered  to  involve  a  most  clan- 
destine issue.  During  the  whole  of  the 
periods  in  which  the  money  had  been  issued, 
parliament  had  actually  been  sitting — no 
delay  could  therefore  have  been  appre- 
hended ;  and,  consequently,  no  excuse  could 
be  offered  for  ministers  in  having  omitted 
to  apply  for  the  consent  of  the  legislature  to 
that  which,  without  it,  became  a  misappro- 
priation. Parliament  would  have  only  to 
declare,  that  although  only  one  sum.  of 
seventy  thousand  pounds  had  been  paid  out 
of  the  gross  amount  ordered  to  be  advanced, 
by  annual  payments  of  seventy  thousand 
pounds,  for  the  building  and  repairs  of 
palaces,  it  would  be  expedient  to  appropriate 
the  surplus  in  question  j  and  there  would 
have  been  an  end  of  the  difficulty.  That 
had  not  been  done ;  and  he  could  only  ac- 
count for  lord  Liverpool  omitting  the 
formal  necessary  steps  by  supposing,  that  his 
lordship  found  that  large  sums  of  money 
were  demanded  from  him,  and  that  he  had  no 
other  mode  of  meeting  those  demands  than 
by  this  misappropriation.  It  happened  that 
his  right  honourable  friend,  who  was  then 
chief  commissioner  of  woods  and  forests, 
had  found  himself  in  a  very  unpleasant 
situation — namely,  that  of  finding  large 
sums  were  required  of  him,  without  his 
having  one  shilling  to  meet  the  demand— 
and  he  was  willing  to  confess,  that  had  such 
been  his  own  predicament,  he  should  have 
found  himself  equally  awkwardly  circum- 
stanced. Under  these  circumstances,  his 
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right  honourable  friend  had  applied  to  lord 
Liverpool,  stating  the  unhappy  deficiency  of 
the  funds  of  the  woods  and  forests  :  at  that 
meeting  there  were  present,  besides  lord 
Liverpool  and  his  right  honourable  friend, 
Mr.  Canning,  lord  Goderich,  and  the  right 
honourable  gentleman  who  was  now  master 
of  the  mint.  He  (Mr.  M.  A.  Taylor),  how- 
ever, begged  to  be  understood,  when  speak- 
ing of  lord  Liverpool,  to  be  considered  as 
speaking  of  a  person  for  whom  he  had  the 
highest  respect,  and  whose  loss  no  one 
lamented  more.  With  respect  to  Mr.  Can- 
ning, he  had  known  that  right  honourable 
gentleman  in  early  life;  and  he  was  sure 
that  no  one  would  suppose  that  he  men- 
tioned his  name,  or  that  of  other  persons, 
but  from  the  necessity  of  elucidating  the 
facts.  On  the  representation  of  his  right 
honourable  friend  at  that  meeting,  the  chief 
commissioner  of  liquidation,  arbitration,  and 
award  was  sent  for,  and  asked  whether 
there  was  not  a  something — a  God-send  as 
it  were — left  out  of  the  sum  that  had  been 
voted  for  the  liquidation  of  the  British 
claims  with  respect  to  France  ?  The  com- 
missioner (of  liquidation)  was  asked,  "  what 
money  of  this  fund  is  there  remaining?" 
He  replied,  "three  hundred  thousand  pounds, 
I  think ;  but  I  am  quite  sure  we  have  at 
our  disposal  two  hundred  and  fifty  thou- 
sand pounds."  "Well,"  said  the  other 
party,  "  we  will  dispose  of  it  for  you."  The 
appropriation  consequently  took  place,  but 
without  authority.  In  this  case  it  was  re- 
markable, that  the  treasury  minute  for  the 
issue  of  the  first  hundred  thousand  pounds 
was  dated  twenty  days  after  the  issue.  The 
issue  took  place  on,  the  10th  of  March, 
1826,  and  the  treasury  minute  of  lord  Liver- 
pool bore  date  the.  30th  of  March,  in  the 
same  year.  The  treasury  minute  stated, 
moreover,  that  the  money  was  to  be  appro- 
priated to  defray  the  expense  of  erecting 
and  improving  Buckingham-palace,  which 
appropriation  was  in  direct  contravention 
of  the  act  of  parliament  which  had  ap- 
propriated other  funds  for  that  purpose. 
This  was  the  largest  sum  that  had  been 
clandestinely  applied  since  the  revolution. 
The  commissioners  of  woods  and  forests 
had  no  power  to  accept  of  it.  No  honour- 
able member  could  for  a  single  moment 
attempt  to  maintain,  that  the  framers  of  the 
bill  for  the  appropriation  of  the  fund  in 
|  question,  had  ever  in  view  a  disposal  of  the 
money  different  from  that  presented  by  the 
act.  Money  advanced  for  other  purposes 
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had  been  repaid ;  but  of  the  sums  he  had 
described  to  be  misappropriated,  not  a  single 
shilling  had   been  repaid  by  the  commis- 
sioners of   woods  and   forests.      The  sum 
of  two  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  pounds 
had  been  thus  advanced : — On  the  10th  of 
March,  1826,  one  hundred  thousand  pounds ; 
on  the  8th  of  February,  1827,  thirty-five 
thousand  pounds;    on  the  25th  of  March, 
1827,  one  hundred  thousand  pounds;    on 
the  30th  of  June,  1827,  fifteen  thousand 
pounds.     Part  of  that  money,  it  would  be 
seen,  had  been  advanced  while  lord  Liver- 
pool was,  unfortunately,  not  able  to  attend 
to  business.     But  was  the  case  the  same 
with  the  other  commissioners  of  the  trea- 
sury?    Here  were  two   hundred  and  fifty 
thousand   pounds  issued,  within  two  years, 
as  a  loan  to  the  commissioners  of  woods 
and  forests.     When  was  the  power  to  grant 
such  a  loan  given  to  the  commissioners  of 
the   treasury  by    statute?      They   had   no 
right  to  divert  the  funds  which  came  into 
other  hands   for  public   purposes   to   such 
objects.     He  would  not  say  that  the   act 
of  the  treasury  in  thus  disposing  of  this 
money,  without  the  consent  of  parliament, 
was  a  silly  act ;  but  this  he  would  say,  thut 
he  could  not  have  supposed  that  any  but 
children  would  have  erred  so  much  in  their 
conduct,  especially  as  parliament  was  sitting, 
and  the  lords  of  the  treasury  might  easily 
have  obtained  its  sanction  in  the  course  of  a 
single  week.     He  would  now  cite  cases  in 
support  of  the  line  of  argument   he  had 
pursued,  and  of  the  resolutions,  with  pro- 
posing which  he  meant  to  conclude.     The 
first  of  these  was  the  case  of  sir  E.  Sey- 
mour,  who,   in   the   reign   of  Charles   II. 
(1680),  was  impeached,  for  that  he,  being 
treasurer  of  the  navy,  did  lend  ninety  thou- 
sand pounds,  out  of  a  sum  of  five  hundred 
and   eighty-four   thousand    pounds    appro- 
priated for  the  building  of  ships,  towards 
the  contingencies  of  the  army.     In  the  year 
1711,  a  committee  had  been  appointed  to 
inquire  into  the  reasons  of  the  increase  ol 
the  public  burdens,  and  reported  that  that 
increase  had  been  partly  caused  by  the  mis- 
application of  the  public  money,  with  re- 
ference to  that  particular  case.     In  1796,  a 
stronger  precedent  occurred,  but  which  was 
at  the  same  time,  nothing  like  the  present 
Mr.  Pitt's  excuse  was  founded  on  extreme 
necessity;   but  in  the  present  instance,  no 
such  necessity  could   be  pleaded.      "When 
attacked  by  Mr.  Fox,  Mr.  Pitt  replied,  tha 
while  we  were  at  war  he  did  not  like  to  opei 
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he  councils  of  the  country  to  the  public. 
ie   had    advanced  two  hundred  thousand 
)ounds  to  the  prince  of  Conde,  and  other 
urns  to  the  emperor ;  yet,  with  all  the  elo- 
quence Mr.  Pitt  was  master  of,  and  with  all 
lis  popularity,  he  felt  himself  placed  in  a 
iredicament,  in  which,  had   he  not   been 
aided  by  Mr.  Bragge  and  other  friends  (of 
whom  lord  Sidmouth  was  one),  the  vote  of 
censure   moved    by    Mr.   Fox   would    have 
jeen  carried.     The  city  of  London  and  the 
vhole  country  became  alive  to  the  matter. 
VIr.  Fox  moved  a  vote  of  censure  on  the 
ministers  in  tkese  words : — "  That  ministers 
laving  applied  and  appropriated,  at  different 
times,  without  the  consent,  and  during  the 
itting  of  parliament,  various  sums  of  the 
mblic  money,  have  acted  contrary  to  their 
duty  and  the  trust  reposed  in  them."     The 
;hing  had  been  done,  it  would  be  observed, 
n  the  time  of  war,  and  the  plea  of  neces- 
sity   was  put    forward    as   its  justification. 
Accordingly,  the  following  amendment  was 
proposed  and  carried  : — "  That  the  measure 
of  advancing  several  sums  of  money  which 
lad  been  voted  for  the  public  service  to  the 
imperor,    and    appropriating   them   to   his 
service,  though  it  should  not  be  introduced 
as   a   precedent,  had    been   occasioned  by 
the  special  necessity  of  the  case,  and  was, 
under  the  peculiar  circumstances,  a  justifi- 
able exercise  of  the  discretion  vested  in  the 
ministers." 

In  the  long  debate  to  which  Mr.  Taylor's 
motion  led,  Mr.  Huskisson  took  a  pro- 
minent part.  He  insisted,  that  what  had 
taken  place  was  not  irregular  in  the  case 
of  a  fund  like  that  which  had  been  brought 
under  the  consideration  of  the  house.  "  But 
that  fund,"  he  said,  "  was  never  in  the  exche- 
quer of  this  country — it  was  never  included 
in  any  annual  bill  of  appropriation.  It  was 
one  of  those  funds  which  had  arisen  inci- 
dently,  like  droits  of  the  crown ;  and  but  for 
the  act  of  the  59th  of  the  late  king,  assum- 
ing (for  this  I  must  assume)  that  all  the 
claims  are  satisfied,  the  surplus  might  be 
applied  just  in  the  same  manner  as  any 
other  droits  of  the  crown ;  and  if  the  crown 
appropriated  it  like  other  droits,  all  purposes 
would  have  been  satisfied  by  laying  it  before 
parliament  in  the  course  of  the  next  ensuing 
session,  with  a  statement  of  the  manner  in 
which  it  had  been  applied.  With  respect, 
however,  to  the  present  fund,  parliament  has 
never  appropriated  it,  and,  therefore,  there 
can  be  no  misappropriation.  I  will  just 
assume,  that  the  crown  has  applied  the 
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surplus  fund  as  it  has  been  applied;  and 
I  contend,  that  every  claim  of  parliament 
must  be  satisfied  by  stating,  in  the  ensuing 
session,  the  manner  in  which  it  has  been 
applied.  It  cannot,  therefore,  be  con- 
sidered as  a  sum  in  the  exchequer.  I 
leave  it  to  the  common  sense  of  par- 
liament, or  of  the  public,  to  say  whe- 
ther I  am  not  right  in  this  construction 
of  the  act.  The  words  of  the  act  are 
these : — '  That,  after  the  claims  are  liqui- 
dated, the  surplus,  if  any,  shall  be  appro- 
priated as  the  commissioners,  or  any  three 
of  them,  shall  think  fit.'  If  the  words 
were  added,  '  and  such  appropriation  shall 
be  laid  before  parliament  in  the  next  ses- 
sion/ then,  indeed,  it  might  be  said  that 
there  was  a  departure  from  the  letter  of  the 
law;  but  there  were  no  such  words,  and, 
therefore,  there  was  no  departure  from  its 
express  letter.  The  fact  is,  that  this  money 
is  not  yet  appropriated — it  is  not  yet  applied 
— and,  therefore,  parliament  has  not  been 
informed  that  the  money  has  been  used. 
The  money  has  been  advanced  only  as  a 
loan  by  these  commissioners — it  has  been 
only  advanced  by  these  commissioners  to- 
wards the  building  of  this  palace,  and  not 
appropriated  for  that  purpose ;  therefore,  it 
was  unnecessary  to  lay  it  before  parliament 
until  the  sum  was  finally  appropriated.  I 
remember  a  case  in  point.  Immediately 
prior  to  the  seven  years'  war  with  France, 
orders  were  issued  to  bring  in  all  French 
ships,  and  a  number  were  taken  before  the 
declaration  of  war  was  issued.  I  am  not 
now  about  to  defend  this  measure,  for  it  is 
unnecessary  to  my  object;  but,  after  the 
declaration  of  war,  the  vessels  were  sold 
and  the  produce  became  the  property  of  the 
crown.  What  was  done  with  this  money? 
During  the  seven  years'  war  it  was  lent  for 
one  branch  of  the  service,  and  for  another, 
as  exigency  required,  and  was  always  repaid 
by  votes  of  this  house  of  parliament,  and, 
at  the  end  of  the  war,  France,  not  being  in 
a  situation  to  call  for  its  repayment,  this 
money  was,  for  the  first  time,  appropriated 
to  the  public  service.  This  was  a  perfectly 
analogous  case.  It  was  a  fund  precisely  in 
the  same  situation  with  parties  having  claims 
against  it.  The  fund  which  is  now  under 
the  consideration  of  the  house  is  also  liable 
to  claims  against  it ;  and  while  those  claims 
are  unsatisfied,  the  fund  cannot  be  appro- 
priated or  applied  to  any  other  purpose.  I, 
therefore,  say  that  the  whole  case  is  dif- 
ferent ;  for  it  is  impossible  that  ministers 


should  account  as  for  a  final  appropriation ; 
because  the  money  was  advanced  but  as  a 
loan,  and  then  it  would  have  to  be  accounted 
for  in  the  triennial  account  of  the  depart- 
ment of  woods  and  forests — not  as  an  appro- 
priation, but  as  an  assistance  to  expenses 
accruing  more  rapidly  than  they  could  be 
met.  The  whole  then  stands  in  this  way — 
that,  whereas  in  1825,  parliament  decided 
upon  the  application  of  an  unlimited  sum 
of  money  to  the  repairs  and  improvements 
of  Buckingham-house,  and  those  repairs 
having  been  carried  on  more  rapidly  than 
there  were  funds  to  meet — not  that  the 
funds  were  not  adequate,  but  that  they 
were  not  forthcoming — finding,  therefore, 
one  on  which  there  was  no  claim,  and 
which  might  be  appropriated  by  the  crown, 
and  with  which,  if  the  accounts  were  laid 
upon  the  table  as  a  fund  appropriated  by 
the  crown,  there  could  be  no  fault  found; 
but  which  not  being  done,  the  crown 
thought  fit  to  advance  as  a  loan;  and  I 
say,  that  if  the  crown  had  appropriated 
this  sum  finally,  it  would  have  changed  the 
nature  of  the  fund,  which,  although  not 
applied  perhaps  strictly  according  to  the 
letter  of  the  law,  has  certainly  been  dealt 
with  according  to  its  general  spirit." 

A  different  view  was  taken  of  the  case 
by  Mr.  Stanley.  He  was  of  opinion,  that 
he  should  fail  in  his  duty  if  he  did  not 
clearly  and  openly  give  his  disapprobation 
of  what  he  must  call  this  disingenuous, 
shuffling,  and  underhand  transaction.  He 
had  to  complain  of  the  introduction,  too, 
of  many  irrelevant  topics;  for  when  the 
house  was  led  to  consider  of  claims  still 
unsatisfied — when  they  heard,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  exciting  feelings  against  that  side 
of  the  house,  of  the  proper  magnificence 
of  the  monarch — when  they  were  led  to 
talk  of  characters  gone  by,  and  allusions 
had  been  made  to  grants  for  purposes 
of  charity  at  a  period  of  unparalleled  dis- 
tress— he  could  not  help  feeling  that  they 
were  led  to  do  so  solely  for  the  purpose  of 
confusion,  which  he  considered  most  dis- 
graceful to  the  house  when  they  were  upon 
a  question  of  pure  constitutional  right.  He 
hoped  the  course  which  had  been  taken 
would  not  succeed  in  catching  the  votes  of 
the  friends  of  lord  Liverpool  and  Mr.  Can- 
ning. He  wished  the  subject  to  be  divested 
of  all  technicalities  of  the  law  and  the  sub- 
tleties of  his  right  honourable  friend ;  and 
he  was  sure  there  was  no  one,  laying  his 
hand  on  his  breast,  who  would  not  say, 
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that  this,  if  not  a  misapplication,  was,  at 
least,  a  neglect. 

The  feeling  which  the  members  of  the 
duke's  government  had  on  this  subject  was 
thus  communicated  to  the  house  by  Mr. 
Peel : — The  main  question  was — had  the 
treasury  the  power  of  appropriating  two 
hundred  and  fifty  thousand  pounds ;  and, 
admitting  it  to  be  legal,  still  did  they  exer- 
cise their  authority  so  improperly,  as  to  call 
on  the  house  to  mark  their  conduct  with 
censure  ?  Nothing  was  more  unjust  than 
the  proposal,  and  he  was  prepared  to  concur 
in  a  direct  negative.  He  wished,  in  con- 
sidering this  part  of  the  question,  that  all 
who  were  inclined  to  censure,  would  look  to 
the  debates  on  the  power  of  the  crown,  after 
the  treaty  of  Paris,  in  1816.  That  power 
the  crown  had  over  other  funds  derived 
both  from,  and  subsequent  to,  the  treaty. 
The  triumphant  issue  of  the  war  gave  us 
funds  of  three  descriptions  :  first,  seven 
hundred  thousand  pounds  in  the  shape  of 
booty ;  then  an  indemnity  to  Great  Britain, 
to  a  considerable  amount ;  and  then  the 
money  now  the  subject  of  consideration. 
The  first  fund  was  given  by  the  government 
to  support  the  army  in.  France,  without  any 
vote  of  parliament ;  and  the  right  to  do  so 
was  never  denied.  Of  the  indemnity,  one 
million  pounds  was  also  applied  for  the 
British  army,  without  the  intervention  of 
parliament,  and  with  its  tacit  acquiescence. 
How,  then,  could  they  vote  for  the  motion 
of  the  honourable  gentleman,  who  said,  that 
all  grants  of  money,  without  the  interference 
of  parliament,  were  unconstitutional  ?  The 
question  was  brought  forward  by  the  honour- 
able member  for  Knaresborough — "That 
the  application  of  any  moneys  granted  by 
treaty  to  other  purposes  than  the  public 
service,  without  the  consent  of  parliament, 
had  a  tendency  to  impair  the  constitutional 
power  of  the  house  of  commons."  That 
motion  was  negatived  without  a  division ; 
and  when  lord  Liverpool  and  Mr.  Canning 
knew  that,  he  asked,  was  it  fair  that  the 
house  should  turn  round  and  vote  contrary 
to  their  previous  resolution?  He  admitted, 
that  those  funds  of  which  he  spoke  were  of 
a  different  nature  from  that  at  present  before 
the  house.  That  fund  came  from  France, 
for  individuals  who  suffered  by  confiscation ; 
and,  if  ever  the  claims  of  parties  were  made 
good,  the  crown  had  still  the  power  to  pay 
them  by  the  sale  of  its  property  in  Ireland. 
The  words  of  the  act  of  parliament  were — 
"  That  the  balance  should  be  reserved,  and 
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applied  to  such  other  purposes  as  the  said 
lords  commissioners  should  direct ;"  making 
no  reservation  of  it  in  favour  of  the  ex- 
chequer, but  expressly  stating,  that  it  was 
to  be  applied  to  such  other  purposes  as  the 
treasury  should  direct.  In  the  year  1767, 
the  7th  George  III.,  a  sum  of  four  hundred 
thousand  pounds  was  received  in  respect  of 
the  revenue  of  certain  territories,  then  lately 
acquired  by  the  East  India  company.  That 
revenue,  the  house  would  observe,  resembled, 
in  one  respect,  the  money  which  formed  the 
subject  of  the  present  motion.  It  was  a 
revenue  of  a  peculiar  nature — it  was  a 
casual  revenue,  not  anticipated,  not  provided 
by  the  votes  of  parliament,  nor  referred  to 
in  the  estimates  laid  before  the  house.  That 
sum  was  paid  over  to  his  majesty — that  is, 
paid  over  to  the  ministers  of  the  crown,  to 
be  appropriated  to  public  purposes.  It  was 
paid  to  his  majesty,  not  for  his  private  or 
personal  expenditure,  but,  as  he  (Mr.  Peel) 
had  stated,  for  public  purposes.  He  would 
again  call  on  the  house  to  refer  to  the  terms 
of  the  act,  where  it  says — "  And  be  it 
enacted,  that  the  moneys  paid  in  pursuance 
of  this  act  be  reserved,  disposed,  and  applied 
as  parliament  shall  direct."  In  legislating 
on  subjects  of  this  nature,  it  was  evident 
that  a  clear  distinction  was  uniformly  main- 
tained between  the  sums  placed  at  the  dis- 
posal of  the  treasury  and  those  to  be  appro- 
priated according  to  the  directions  of  parlia- 
ment. Was  there  not,  therefore,  in  the 
existence  of  such  a  distinction,  sufficient  to 
create  a  doubt,  in  the  mind  of  an  honest 
and  independent  minister,  as  to  the  neces- 
sity of  calling  on  parliament  to  sanction  the 
appropriation  of  that  money?  Was  there 
not  sufficient  to  warrant  him  in  adopt- 
ing the  opinion,  that  he  was  at  liberty  to 
apply  it  to  any  part  of  the  public  service, 
the  execution  of  which  had  been  directed  by 
parliament?  Was  there  not  sufficient,  in 
all  this,  to  shield  him  from  any  charge 
that  would  justify  an  impeachment — nay, 
even  to  protect  him  from  the  mitigated 
censure  that  the  vote  of  the  honourable 
member  was  meant  to  convey?  Then  he 
would  entreat  the  house  to  observe — and  he 
trusted  they  would  not  lose  sight  of  the 
consideration — that  this  money  was  applied 
to  the  purposes  of  a  loan ;  at  the  same  time 
that  he  was  perfectly  willing  to  admit,  that 
if  the  step  were  to  be  taken  over  again,  he 
should  advise  the  communication  of  it  to 
parliament.  However,  in  making  that  ad- 
mission, he  was  not  to  be  considered  as 
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I  acknowledging,  that  if  a  public  minister,  in 
the  inadvertence  and  hurry  attendant  on 
the  business  of  the  session,  had  done  such 
an  act,  and  had  not  so  deliberately  con- 
sidered the  question  in  all  its  bearings  as 
to  see  the  expediency  of  taking  the  sense 
of  parliament  upon  it,  that  he,  as  a  mem- 
ber of  parliament,  was  to  blame.  Mr.  Peel 
added — he  was  willing  to  concur  in  any 
remedy  that  might  be  deemed  necessary 
for  the  public  service  or  the  public  satis- 
faction. But  if  such  a  course  were  taken 
under  the  sanction  of  the  finance  com- 
mittee, he  would  not  vote  for  a  censure 
upon  public  men  who  had  been  removed 
from  the  stage  of  public  life.  He  would  not 
consent,  directly  or  indirectly,  to  stigmatise 
the  conduct  of  ministers,  one  of  whom  had 
been  removed  by  death  (Mr.  Canning),  and 
one  by  a  calamity  which  had  equally  dis- 
qualified him  from  defending  himself.  If 
any  imperative  public  duty  demanded  that 
such  censure  should  be  pronounced,  no 
personal  consideration — neither  the  death 
of  one,  nor  the  calamity  of  another — should 
interfere  with  the  right  performance  of  that 
duty,  or  prevent  that  visitation  of  censure 
which  the  conduct  of  the  parties  might  seem 
to  deserve.  But  he  could  not  conceal  from 
himself,  that,  were  he  so  called  on,  it  would 
be  the  most  painful  task  which,  under  any 
cii'cumstances,  he  could  conceive  possible. 
He  never  should  perform  a  duty  with  half 
so  much  reluctance  as — with  his  knowledge 
of  the  talents  and  integrity  of  Mr.  Canning, 
who  was  now  no  more,  and  with  his  knowledge 
of  the  talents  and  integrity  of  lord  Liverpool, 
whose  memory  might  also  be  spoken  of — to 
tell  that  noble  lord,  on  the  first  return  of 
consciousness,  that  the  notice  which  the 
house  of  commons  had  taken  of  his  talents 
and  services,  was  to  stigmatise  him  for 
having  put  an  erroneous  interpretation  on 
an  act  of  parliament.  He  could  not  consent 
that  such  should  be  the  only  public  notice 
to  be  taken  of  the  services  of  lord  Liverpool. 

Mr.  Brougham  gave  the  motion  his  sup- 
port; but  was  of  opinion  that  the  subject  of 
it  would  never  have  been  brought  to  light, 
had  it  not  been  for  the  searching  inquiries 
of  the  finance  committee.  The  previous 
question  being  moved — on  a  division,  it  was 
carried  by  one  hundred  and  eighty-one  to 
one  hundred  and  two. 

The  finance  committee  having  commenced 
their  labours  with  the  estimates  of  the  army, 
navy,  and  ordnance,  in  their  second  report 
announced  to  the  house,  that,  after  full 


deliberation,  they  adopted  the  opinion  ex- 
pressed by  the  select  committee  of  finance 
of  1819,  that  "it  is  difficult  to  determine 
the  proper  mean  to  be  preserved  between 
a  position  of  complete  preparation  for  de- 
fence, and  that  state  of  economical  reduc- 
tion, which  may  prudently  be  conceded  to 
the  resources  of  the  country."  But,  during 
a  period  of  peace,  the  committee  must  ad- 
vert, as  that  committee  did,  "  to  the  neces- 
sity of  turning  times  of  tranquillity  to  the 
improvement  of  the  revenue  by  retrench- 
ment and  economy,  without  which  the  best 
means  of  defence  may  be  rendered  inca- 
pable of  exertion  in  moments  of  alarm  and 
danger."  This  consideration  they  earnestly 
pressed  on  the  serious  attention  of  the  house. 

The  house  concurred  with  the  view  taken 
by  the  committee  of  this  subject,  and  their 
report  showed  important  savings  to  have 
been  effected  under  the  duke  of  "Welling- 
ton. There  appeared  a  reduction,  in  favour 
of  1828,  of  one  hundred  and  seventy-four 
clerks  and  civil  officers,  and  a  saving  of 
forty-seven  thousand  four  hundred  and  six 
pounds.  It  was,  however,  added,  "  while 
called  upon  to  bear  testimony  to  the  great 
exertions  made  by  the  duke  of  Welling- 
ton, and  to  bestow  praise  on  the  board  of 
ordnance  for  the  improvements  they  have 
effected  during  the  last  eight  years,  they 
would  fail  in  the  proper  discharge  of  their 
duty,  were  they  not  to  mention  that  many 
valuable  reforms  were  made  by  his  prede- 
cessor in  office."  They  remarked,  that  sir 
Henry  Hardinge  had  stated  in  his  evidence, 
that  "it  would  be  a  great  injustice  to  those 
who  preceded  the  duke  of  Wellington,  if  he 
were  to  attempt  to  claim  the  saving  which 
had  been  made  in  the  expenditure  of  the 
department  as  a  merit  solely  effected  since 
1820.  The  reductions  that  were  made  by 
the  master-general  who  preceded  the  duke 
of  Wellington,  were  made  on  a  large 
scale."  Sir  Henry  gave  details  which  it  is 
not  necessary  here  to  repeat.  It  will  suffice 
to  say,  he  showed  great  reductions  had 
been  made  before  the  duke  became  the 
head  of  the  ordnance  department.  That 
such  was  the  case,  did  anything  but  de- 
tract from  the  merit  of  his  government  in 
largely  improving  on  what  had  previously 
been  done  so  well. 

The  committee  called  the  duke  of  Wel- 
lington   and    sir    Henry   Hardinge    before 
them.     The  latter,  on  being  asked,  "  Who . 
are  the  officers  who  constitute  the  board  of 
ordnance  ?"  replied,  "  The  lieutenant-gene- 
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ral,  who  is  the  chief  officer  of  the  board,  the 
survey  or- general,  the  clerk  of  the  ordnance, 
the  store-keeper,  and  the  clerk  of  the  de- 
liveries." He  then  proceeded  to  say,  "  Each 
officer  has  a  separate  control  over  his  own 
department :  I  conceive  great  advantage  is 
derived  from  the  present  constitution  of  the 
board  of  ordnance ;  each  board-officer  has  a 
separate  responsibility,  as  the  head  of  a  de- 
partment, and  he,  therefore,  incurs  the 
responsibility  of  taking  care  that  the  depart- 
ment of  which  he  is  the  head  shall  be  con- 
ducted according  to  the  regulations  laid 
down ;  he  has  the  power  of  investigating 
and  rectifying  any  mismanagement,  if  any 
such  exists,  in  his  own  office,  and  he  meets 
at  the  board  three  times  a-week  for  general 
business,  where  others  have  the  power  of 
checking  the  arrangements  in  his  office,  if 
anything  is  going  wrong;  and  I  consider 
the  system  a  much  better  one  than  that  of 
mere  board-officers,  where  no  one  has  a 
control  over  a  separate  department.  I  con- 
sider myself  responsible  that  all  regulations 
relating  to  the  accounts  are  carried  into 
execution  ;  the  survey  or- general  is  respon- 
sible that  the  duties  of  the  department 
which  he  superintends  are  properly  exe- 
cuted ;  and  then  the  master-general,  having 
a  controlling  power  over  the  whole,  can 
check  any  act  of  the  board,  and  is,  in  fact, 
supreme  over  the  board  and  the  depart- 
ment. " 

The  committee,  having  read  to  the  duke 
of  Wellington  the  foregoing  evidence  of  sir 
Henry  Hardinge,  asked  his  grace  the  fol- 
lowing question  : — "  Does  your  grace  con- 
cur in  the  opinion  expressed  by  sir  Henry 
Hardinge?"  To  which  his  grace  replied, 
"Entirely."  His  grace  proceeded  to  say, 
in  answering  other  questions,  "The  board 
of  ordnance  is,  in  my  opinion,  a  model  for 
boards ;  for  every  member  of  the  board  has 
a  particular  department.  This  is  always  an 
advantage,  on  account  of  the  celerity  with 
which  business  can  be  done;  and  at  the 
same  time  there  is  every  check,  because 
everything  comes  under  the  view  of  the 
board,  although  in  its  details  it  is  managed 
by  one  head ;  and  then  the  whole  business 
comes  daily  under  the  superintendence  of 
the  master-general,  from  the  reports  which 
he  requires :  there  is  a  detailed  minute  of 
all  the  proceedings  of  the  board,  and  the 
master-general  has  daily  under  his  view  a 
knowledge  of  everything  which  is  going  on 
in  each  department.  There  is  hardly  any 
duty  that  an  officer  performs  that  does  not 
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come,  in  some  degree,  under  the  revision  of 
the  board  :  for  instance,  each  of  these  gen- 
tlemen making  a  report,  periodically,  of  all 
the  business  they  transact — of  the  number 
of  accounts  that  they  have  settled — the 
number  of  returns  they  have  examined  ;  all 
this  is  reported  to  the  master-general;  so 
that  it  comes  before  the  board,  and  any 
transaction  at  the  board  itself  comes  before 
the  master-general." 

As  to  the  best  manner  of  forming  a  board 
for  controlling  the  public  expenditure,  the 
following  part  of  the  examination  of  the 
duke  of  Wellington  appeared  to  the  com- 
mittee to  be  of  great  importance : — "  Is 
your  grace  of  opinion  that  this  system  of 
individual  management  is  better  than  by 
committees  of  boards?" — "Yes,  certainly." 
"Does  your  grace  conceive  that,  in  the 
former  case,  the  inferior  officers  and  clerks 
perform  their  duty  better  ?" — "  Yes."  "  Has 
each  individual  officer  the  patronage  of  his 
department  ?" — "  Each  of  the  principal  offi- 
cers of  the  ordnance  has  the  patronage  of 
his  own  department.  The  master-general 
has  the  patronage  of  the  appointment  of  all 
the  officers  out  of  those  particular  depart- 
ments."' 

The  report  proceeded. — The  committee 
have  given  to  the  evidence  of  the  duke  of 
Wellington  and  sir  Henry  Hardinge  the 
consideration  that  is  due  to  it,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  high  authority  from  which  it 
proceeds.  They  have  considered  the  cir- 
cumstances on  which  it  is  founded ;  and  the 
result  is,  their  concurring  in  the  conclusions 
which  the  duke  of  Wellington  and  sir  Henry 
Hardinge  have  come  to,  in  favour  of  the 
general  constitution  of  the  ordnance  depart- 
ment. The  committee  are  of  opinion  that, 
where  there  is-  collective  responsibility,  each 
individual  is  disposed  to  consider  himself  as 
in  a  great  degree  relieved  from  personal 
responsibility ;  but  that,  where  there  is  in- 
dividual responsibility,  no  such  feeling  can 
exist ;  responsibility  is  then  brought  home 
to  each  individual,  and  is  a  constant  motive 
to  render  him  faithful  in  the  discharge  of 
his  public  duty.  The  committee  think,  that 
in  the  latter  case  (which  is  the  case  of  the 
ordnance  department),  while,  on  the  one 
hand,  the  advantage  of  a  prompt  and  con- 
sistent administration  is  secured  by  personal 
responsibility ;  on  the  other,  the  tendency 
which  there  always  is,  when  power  is  vested 
in  a  single  person,  to  abuse  it,  is  effectually 
restrained  by  the  continued  checks  of  the 
controlling  authority  of  the  board  and  mas- 
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ter-general.  But  however  wise  the  princi- 
ples may  be  which  are  the  basis  of  the 
ordnance  system  of  administration,  the  com- 
mittee cannot  forget  the  waste  and  profusion 
which  marked  the  conduct  of  this  depart- 
ment during  the  last  war — a  circumstance 
which  proves  that,  notwithstanding  an  esta- 
blishment may  be  framed  on  the  best  prin- 
ciples, matters  may  go  on  wrong  unless  it  is 
controlled  by  some  higher  power.  So  that, 
although  the  committee  have  no  hesitation 
in  expressing  their  approbation  of  the  ad- 
ministration of  the  ordnance  department,  as 
it  is  now  conducted,  they  feel,  at  the  same 
time,  as  experience  shows,  that  no  perfec- 
tion of  the  forms,  or  of  the  organisation  of  a 
department,  can  alone  be  a  security  against 
abuse ;  but  that  it  is  indispensably  necessary 
that  the  treasury  should  at  all  times,  and  on 
all  occasions,  exercise  a  real  authority  over  it. 
The  following  extract  from  the  evidence 
of  sir  Henry  Hardinge  will  explain  to  the 
house  the  improvements  which  have  been 
introduced  into  this  department  since  the 
year  1820: — "The  ordnance  civil  establish- 
ment," he  says,  "in  1820,  consisted  of  five 
hundred  and  four  civil  officers  and  clerks, 
and  the  expense  was  one  hundred  and 
twenty-seven  thousand  nine  hundred  and 
thirty-two  pounds.  The  consolidated  esta- 
blishment of  1828  consists  of  five  hundred 
and  thirty  civil  officers  and  clerks,  their 
salaries  amounting  to  one  hundred  and 
twenty-one  thousand  pounds ;  that  is,  in- 
cluding the  whole  of  the  departments  trans- 
ferred to  the  ordnance.  So  that,  in  1828, 
we  are  performing  all  the  duties  of  the  de- 
partments transferred,  for  six  thousand 
pounds  less  than  the  ordnance  alone  cost  in 
1820.  In  the  four  departments  which  have 
been  transferred  to  the  ordnance  since  1820, 
there  were  two  hundred  officers  and  clerks, 
and  their  salaries  amounted  to  forty-one 
thousand  one  hundred  and  fifty-five  pounds ; 
adding  the  ordnance  of  1820,  the  total  num- 
ber, previous  to  the  consolidation  of  the  four 
departments  with  the  ordnance,  will  be 
seven  hundred  and  four  civil  officers  and 
clerks,  amounting  to  one  hundred  and  sixty- 
nine  thousand  and  eighty-seven  pounds. 
The  total  number,  this  year,  amounts  to  five 
hundred  and  thirty  civil  officers  and  clerks, 
their  salaries  amounting  to  one  hundred  and 
twenty-one  thousand  six  hundred  and  eighty- 
one  pounds,  being  a  reduction,  in  favour  of 
1828,  of  one  hundred  and  seventy-four  clerks 
and  civil  officers,  and  a  saving  of  forty-seven 
thousand  four  hundred  and  six  pounds." 


If  the  finance  committee  were  successful 
in  discovering  evils  which  called  for  amend- 
ment, still  more  so  was  the  committee 
appointed  to  inquire  into  the  causes  of  the 
increase  of  crime.  Their  report  disclosed 
scenes  of  horror  and  depravity  which,  it  had 
been  supposed,  had  no  existence  but  in  the 
imagination  of  the  satirical  novelist.  It 
was  shown  that,  in  various  shapes,  allure- 
ments were  held  out  to  the  young  and  the 
thoughtless,  which  tended  to  plunge  them 
into  irretrievable  misery  and  disgrace.  Dele- 
terious liquors,  supplied  at  a  low  price, 
stupified  and  maddened  the  brain,  and 
created  utter  distaste  for  healthful  exercise 
or  useful  occupation.  Artisans,  giving 
themselves  up  to  dissipation,  refused  to 
work  on  the  first  days  of  the  week.  Habits 
thus  acquired,  the  committee  were  led  to 
conclude,  were  the  true  source  of  the  dis- 
tress complained  of  in  the  metropolis,  rather 
than  the  want  of  employment  for  indus- 
trious hands.  Another  fruitful  cause  of 
mischief,  was  the  hope  of  perfect  impunity 
held  out  to  those  who  offended  the  law.  To 
this  end,  ceaseless  exertions  were  made  by  a 
clique  of  infamous  wretches,  calling  them- 
selves attorneys,  some  of  whom  were  men- 
tioned as  being  "respectable."  Such  men 
made  it  their  business  to  save  the  depreda- 
tor from  the  consequences  of  his  misdeeds ; 
and,  more  than  that — in  many  cases,  by 
their  means,  the  robber  was  enabled,  with, 
perfect  security,  to  call  a  considerable  por- 
tion of  the  property  he  had  stolen  his  own. 
When  the  plunder  was  of  sufficient  value  to 
make  it  worth  while,  these  "  respectable " 
solicitors  became  go-betweens;  they  nego- 
tiated between  the  parties  who  had  been 
robbed  and  the  thieves.  The  former,  glad 
to  get  back  a  part  of  what  they  had  given 
up  for  lost,  readily  listened  to  a  proposition 
for  the  restoration  of  half,  or  something 
less  than  half,  on  condition  that  no  attempt 
should  be  made,  on  their  part,  to  bring  the 
culprits  to  justice.  Law  was  thus  set  aside, 
and  an  individual  grievance  abated,  by  pur- 
suing a  course  which  encouraged  and  multi- 
plied new  attacks  on  the  means  of  the  honest 
portion  of  the  community.  With  unblush- 
ing front,  the  legal  abettors  of  crime — not 
less  villanous  than  those  for  whom  they 
pleaded,  and  who,  as  they  claimed  in  the 
shape  of  fees  no  small  share  of  the  booty, 
were  really  their  accomplices — would  stand 
up  in  court,  endeavour  to  put  an  honest 
prosecutor  out  of  countenance,  and  atro- 
ciously impute  to  him  the  worst  designs. 
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Sometimes  their  associates — members  of  a 
neighbouring  concern  of  like  character — 
would  offer  their  services  to  the  bewildered 
sufferer;  undertaking  to  defend,  only  to 
betray.  By  these  practices  low  adventurers, 
of  moderate  talent,  rose  from  beggary  to 
affluence;  and,  ignominious  and  vicious  as 
their  career  was  known  to  have  been,  were 
not  only  suffered  to  go  unpunished,  but 
treated  as  if  they  could  be  mistaken  for 
respectable !  On  such  parties  as  we  have 
described,  the  report  justly  remarked — 
"  They  ought  to  be  deterred  from  such 
proceedings  by  fear  of  censure  from  the 
courts  to  which  they  belong.  But  those 
courts  appear  to  possess  very  little  jurisdic- 
tion over  them  ;  and  the  committee,  though 
they  regretted  that  those  who  had  such  fre- 
quent opportunities  of  promoting  compro- 
mises were  not  more  effectually  restrained, 
had  no  specific  provision  to  suggest." 

The  case  was  melancholy.  It  was  well  to 
discover  and  expose  the  evil ;  but  to  proclaim 
that  no  remedy  could  be  offered,  was  to 
comfort  and  encourage  the  abominable  crew 
good  men  would  desire  to  extirpate.  To  ordi- 
nary minds,  it  would  have  appeared  practi- 
cable to  give  a  judge  or  magistrate  power 
summarily  to  deal  with  those  who  lived  but 
to  defeat  the  ends  of  justice,  and  to  make 
law  the  instrument  of  crime.  A  scamp  attor- 
ney, trying  to  deceive  a  magistrate,  ought  to 
be  committed  like  a  less-culpable  cheat.  It 
was  known  that  great  facilities  were  offered 
to  further  the  escape  of  those  who  were 
guilty  of  the  crime  of  forgery.  The  follow- 
ing case  was  stated  to  the  committee  : — "  A 
person  had  obtained  the  money  for  three 

forged  cheques,  from  the  house  of 

the    cheques    are    entirely   in    the    hand- 
writing of ;  but  he  cannot  be  tried  for 

the  forgery  of  them  for  want  of  a  venue : 
for  as  the  law  at  present  stands,  although 
you  can  show  the  whole  of  the  cheque  or 
bill  of  exchange  to  be  in  the  hand-writing 
of  a  certain  individual,  you  cannot  prosecute 
for  the  forgery,  unless  you  can  show  where 
it  was  written ;  and,  in  nineteen  cases  out  ol 
twenty,  that  is  impossible  :  thus  the  person 
committing  the  forgery  escapes  punishment, 
unless  he  were  the  utterer  of  the  instru- 
ment also,  which  is  very  seldom  the  caser  as 
the  bill  or  cheque  is  generally  given  to  some 
porter  or  boy,  who,  for  a  shilling  or  six- 
pence, would  take  the  cheque  to  the  bank- 
er's, when,  if  it  is  discovered  at  the  counter 
to  be  a  forgery,  the  man  is  on  the  look-out 
at  the  door,  or  in  the  neighbourhood,  to 
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ascertain  the  fact;  and  immediately  he  finds 
lis  messenger  does  not  return  within  the 
time  by  which  he  supposes  he  could  get  the 
money,  he  is  gone.  Those  who  are  in  the 
labit  of  committing  forgeries,  confidently 
screen  themselves  by  this  defect  in  the  law  ; 
and  there  is  not  one  case  in  a  hundred 
where  you  can  get  a  conviction  for  the 
ibrgery." 

On  another  subject  the  committee  fur- 
nished information  of  painful  interest. 
Places  of  low  dissipation,  called  "  Flash 
liouses,"  were  shown  to  produce  ills  of  no 
common  magnitude.  Under  various  appel- 
lations, they  had  been  opened  in  bye-lanes 
and  courts  in  every  part  of  London.  Of  these 
and  their  supporters  the  committee  thus 
reported : — "  To  these  dens  of  profligacy, 
notorious  thieves,  professed  gamblers,  and 
dissolute  persons,  of  both  sexes,  were  ac- 
customed to  repair.  They  were  frequently 
kept  by  persons  who  had  no  license,  and 
never  regulated  in  conformity  with  the  pro- 
visions enacted  by  law.  The  keepers  of 
them  gained  security  by  paying  annual 
tribute  to  common  informers  ;  and  to  these 
sinks  of  infamy,  the  committee  learned, 
that  sundry  police-officers  (as  had  been  the 
case  in  former  times)  were  in  the  habit  of 
resorting,  under  the  specious  pretext  that 
their  object  was  to  become  acquainted  with 
the  persons  of  notorious  characters,  that 
they  might,  the  more  readily,  at  a  fitting 
time  and  occasion,  render  them  amenable 
to  the  law.  Were  such  really  the  genuine 
purpose/'  the  committee  justly  remarked, 
"  under  which  they  act,  the  objection  would 
scarce  be  mitigated.  Such,  however,  is 
evidently  not  the  motive.  Habits  of  inti- 
macy are  formed  with  those  that  ought  to 
shun  their  presence ;  in  proof  of  which, 
sanctioned  by  the  invitation  of  the  very 
keepers  of  these  brothels,  officers  participate 
in  the  annual  feasts  and  entertainments, 
prepared  to  welcome  and  to  gratify  the 
abandoned  and  accustomed  frequenters  of 
such  places." 

Every  one  must  approve  of  the  strong  con- 
demnation pronounced  by  the  committee  on 
such  places  and  such  abominable  practices. 
They  recommended  magistrates  to  exert 
themselves  to  suppress  the  nuisance.  The 
keepers  of  these  hateful  places — or,  at  all 
events,  their  owners — could  not  escape  vigi- 
lant inquiry;  and  in  directing  attention  to 
such  abominations,  the  Wellington  govern- 
ment marked  their  anxiety  to  accomplish  at 
least  one  important  reform. 
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THE  Turkish  government,  as  the  year  ad- 
vanced, confessed  a  desire  of  being  recon- 
ciled to  England  and  France.  When  the 
alliance  was  thought  to  have  accomplished 
its  object,  Russia  made  war  on  the  Ottoman 
Porte,  complaining  of  wrongs  affecting  her 
and  her  only.  With  these,  as  France  and 
England  had  no  concern,  they  did  not  assist 
the  arms  of  Russia ;  nor  did  they  consider 
it  necessary  to  interfere  on  behalf  of  the 
sultan.  Peace  with  the  western  powers  was, 
for  him,  it  may  be  fairly  presumed,  extremely 
desirable ;  and  a  communication  by  the  Reis 
Effendi  to  baron  Von  Zuylen,  minister  of  the 
Netherlands,  and  to  baron  D'Ottenfels,  the 
Austrian  internuncio,  caused  a  note  to  be  ad- 
dressed to  the  ambassadors  of  France  and 
England,  then  in  Corfu,  in  which  those  am- 
bassadors were  invited  to  return  to  Constanti- 
nople to  renew  the  former  friendly  relations 
between  the  Porte  and  their  courts,  and  to 
negotiate  concerning  the  affairs  of  Greece. 
This  was  thought  (though  no  formal  ac- 
ceptance of  the  convention  of  July  6th, 
1827,  was  mentioned)  the  first  official  step 
to  a  pacification.  It  was,  however,  doubtful 
whether  the  disposition  of  the  Porte  was 
such  as  to  promise  an  early  restoration  of 
peace,  as  while  the  Reis  Effendi  took  the 
conciliatory  step  just  mentioned,  the  Greek 
patriarch  was  stated  to  have  received  orders 
to  read,  with  his  synod,  forty  masses,  to  im- 
plore success  for  the  Ottoman  arms  against 
Christian  adversaries. 

The  ministers  of  the  sultan  do  not  appear 
to  have  acted  that  straightforward  part  which 
best  consorts  with  true  policy.  They — what 
subsequently  transpired  suggests — had  cause 
to  believe  they  had  to  deal  with  an  enemy 
in  Russia,  who  scrupled  not  to  have  recourse 
to  any  artifice  which  promised  to  favour  its 
long-cherished  views;  and  held  it  justifiable 
to  have  recourse  to  like  weapons.  It  ap- 
peared to  the  English  government  that  Tur- 
kish dissimulation  was  opposed  to  Russian 
good  faith ;  and  the  disinterestedness  and 
upright  conduct  of  the  emperor  Nicholas, 
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were  the  theme  of  animated  eulogies  in  par- 
liament. The  opposition  leaders  of  that  day 
were  still  more  unfavourable  to  the  Turks ; 
and  the  very  existence  of  their  empire  was 
spoken  of  as  an  evil.  Language  like  this, 
however,  was  not  countenanced  by  the  duke 
of  Wellington.  Members  of  the  adminis- 
tration, in  the  debates  on  this  subject,  in- 
sisted, that  whatever  grounds  of  complaint 
Russia  or  other  powers  might  have  against 
the  Porte,  the  independence  of  the  Ottoman 
empire  ought  to  be  maintained,  as  it  had 
considerable  weight  in  the  affairs  of  Europe, 
and  was  essential  to  preserve  that  balance  of 
power  on  which  the  general  peace  of  the 
world  depended. 

But  serious  events  in  another  quarter 
were  pressed  on  the  consideration  of  the 
English  ministers,  which  here  claim  a  some- 
what lengthened  explanation.  From  circum- 
stances on  which  it  is  unnecessary  to  dilate, 
no  great  change  could  occur  in  Portugal 
(long  our  intimate  ally)  without  seriously 
affecting  England.  John  VI.,  king  of  Por- 
tugal, died  in  1826,  having  appointed  his 
daughter  Isabella  to  act  as  regent  for  his 
eldest  son,  Don  Pedro,  emperor  of  Brazil. 
By  the  constitution  of  Brazil,  the  crowns 
of  Brazil  and  Portugal  could  not  be 
worn  by  the  same  priuce,  and  Pedro  had 
to  make  his  election  which  he  thencefor- 
ward would  claim.  With  that  lust  of  do- 
minion so  commonly  ascribed  to  sovereigns, 
he  was  desirous  of  retaining  both ;  but  as 
this  could  not  be,  after  mature  delibera- 
tion, he  decided  to  remain  emperor  of  Bra- 
zil, and  abdicated  the  crown  of  Portugal  in 
favour  of  his  daughter,  Donna  Maria,  theu 
but  nine  years  of  age.  During  her  mino- 
rity, he  proposed  that  his  brother  should 
exercise  the  powers  of  regent,  and,  in  the 
fullness  of  time,  become  the  husband  of 
Donna  Maria.  The  younger  brother  of 
Pedro,  Don  Miguel,  was  no  common  cha- 
racter. His  vicious  propensities  had  been 
largely  developed  at  an  early  age.  He  had 
repeatedly  conspired,  not  only  against  the 
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authority,  but  against  the  life  of  his  father. 
That  weak-minded  monarch  having  first  de- 
nounced his  offending  son,  afterwards  not 
only  pardoned,  but  took  him  into  favour. 
The  unmerited  kindness  of  which  he  thus 
found  himself  the  object,  did  not  change 
his  savage,  selfish  nature.  In  May,  1824, 
it  was  discovered,  that  he  had  formed  a 
parricidal  conspiracy  against  the  king,  whose 
chamberlain  he  assassinated,  and  whose  per- 
son he  imprisoned.  But  for  British  inter- 
ference, it  is  probable  he  would  then  have 
filled  up  the  measure  of  his  infamy,  by  put- 
ting John  VI.  to  death.  This  was  prevented, 
and  the  unnatural  son  was  sent  into  exile, 
under  pretence  of  travelling.  He  repaired 
to  Vienna,  and  there  he  appears  to  have 
laboured  to  make  it  believed  that  he  was 
perfectly  reformed.  His  sister,  the  Infanta, 
who  acted  as  regent  for  a  short  period,  ad- 
dressing the  Portuguese  Cortes,  on  the  26th 
of  October,  1826,  spoke  of  the  prince  (who 
had  previously  taken  care  to  forward  assu- 
rances of  "  fidelity  to  his  lawful  sovereign 
and  the  established  laws  of  Portugal")  in 
the  following  terms: — "A  very  few  hours 
ago,  I  received  from  Vienna,  intelligence 
that  my  dearly-beloved  and  much  esteemed 
brother  had  taken  the  oath  to  the  constitu- 
tional charter  without  condition  or  qualifica- 
tion." The  constitution  had  been  forwarded 
to  him  in  the  Austrian  capital.  On  his  way 
from  Vienna  to  Lisbon,  he  came  to  England 
early  in  1827,  where  he  passed  some  weeks, 
and  so  conducted  himself  as  to  become  a 
favourite.  On  his  departure,  he  wrote  a 
letter  of  thanks  to  the  British  monarch,  in 
which  he  thought  fit  to  declare,  that  if  he 
attempted  anything  in  Portugal  against  the 
rights  of  his  niece,  or  against  the  constitu- 
tion, he  should  "  be  a  perjured  usurper  and 
a  wretch." 

Soon  after  his  return  to  Portugal,  not- 
withstanding what  he  had  written  and  sworn, 
he  began  to  intrigue  with  a  view  to  make  the 
crown  his  own.  Pedro,  anxious  to  conciliate 
his  brother,  had  not  only  appointed  him 
regent  of  the  kingdom,  but  further,  to  con- 
ciliate and  flatter,  destined  him  to  become 
the  husband  of  Donna  Maria.  In  the  Pe- 
ninsula, a  matrimonial  union  between  uncle 
and  niece,  though  deemed  incestuous  else- 
where, is  sanctioned  by  both  law  and  custom. 
A  popular  cry  disparaging  the  constitution 
was  got  up,  and  shouts  in  favour  of  an  abso- 
lute king  were  raised.  These  proceeded  from 
creatures  of  Don  Miguel,  who  had  deter- 
mined to  be  king  without  regarding  the  dis- 
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position  made  by  Don  Pedro.  Disorder 
soon  broke  out  in  various  parts,  and  care 
was  taken  to  discourage  all  demonstrations 
of  loyalty  to  the  young  queen.  Several 
bands  of  guerillas,  rebels,  and  assassins  ra- 
vaged the  provinces  of  Tras-os- Montes  and 
Alemtejo.  They  committed  the  greatest 
depredations  and  assassinations  wherever 
the  people  were  inclined  to  favour  Don 
Pedro.  At  Serpa,  one  of  those  parties 
of  guerillas  met  with  general  resistance, 
and  was  repulsed  with  the  loss  of  ten  men, 
who  were  shot :  whilst  in  Tras-os-Montes, 
as  they  were  seconded  by  the  disposition 
of  the  inhabitants,  the  guerillas  got  the 
upper  hand,  and  committed  horrid  cruel- 
ties. The  Miguelite  journal  said  nothing 
to  discourage  legitimate  rebellion.  All 
preparations  of  illuminations  in  honour  of 
the  25th,  the  old  queen's  birth-day,  were 
ordered  to  be  deferred,  to  give  time  for  the 
municipalities  to  make  their  new  addresses, 
and  to  manage  those  who  might  not  be  quite 
disposed  to  accept  the  invitations  they  had 
received  by  circulars  in  favour  of  the  preten- 
sions of  Miguel.  Most  resolutely  Miguel 
continued  his  efforts  to  secure  the 

"  Bright  reward  of  ever-daring  miuds ;" 

but  so  artfully,  that  at  times  he  was  supposed 
to  have  abandoned  the  project  known  to  have 
been  his ;  and  it  was  told,  that  he  "  listened 
to  the  counsels  of  duty  and  of  sound  policy — 
as  if  he  had  ascertained  that  not  only  every 
court  in  Europe  set  itself  against  his  assump- 
tion of  the  regal  title,  but  that  even  the  sup- 
port of  the  Portuguese  themselves  was  not 
to  -be  relied  upon — that  the  prosecution  of 
such  designs  must  involve  the  ruin  of  ex- 
ternal and  internal  trade,  and  consequently 
render  the  revenue  incompetent  to  meet  the 
exigencies  of  the  state — that  such  a  state  of 
affairs  would  not  fail  to  make  him  unpopular 
and  odious  ;  because  the  people  would  view 
him  as  the  sole  author  of  their  misery  and 
distress — that  his  brother  would  not  remain 
passive  whilst  his  authority  was  thus  defied 
and  trampled  on ;  and  that  his  return  to  Por- 
tugal, an  event  extremely  probable,  would  at 
once  destroy  the  fabric  of  his  power." 

It  was  soon  seen  that  these  reflections, 
however  natural,  had  little  or  no  weight 
with  the  royal  subject  of  them.  The  plot 
continued  to  thicken,  and  the  purpose  of 
Don  Miguel  was  hardly  disguised.  On  the 
24th  of  April,  the  birth-day  of  his  mother 
was  celebrated.  A  grand  levee  was  held 
at  the  palace  of  Ajuda,  and  the  senate 
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proceeded  in  a  body  with  an  address  to 
Miguel,  favouring  his  assumption  of  the 
kingly  dignity.  In  the  evening  there  was 
an  almost  general  illumination ;  and  at  the 
opera  the  royalist  hymn  was  sung  three 
times,  under  the  belief  that  the  invitation 
of  the  senate  had  been  acceded  to.  Next 
day,  the  following  decree  was  issued,  in 
answer  to  the  address  of  the  senate  : — 

"  Having  received  the  representation  ad- 
dressed to  me  this  day  by  the  senate  of 
Lisbon,  as  the  representatives  of  the  noble 
and  always  loyal  city,  I  am  pleased  to 
answer,  that  my  own  dignity,  and  the 
honour  of  the  Portuguese  nation,  requiring 
that  matters  so  important  as  those  which 
are  the  subject  of  the  said  representation, 
should  be  treated  by  the  legal  means  which 
are  established  by  the  fundamental  laws  of 
the  monarchy,  and  not  in  the  tumultuous 
manner  which  unfortunately  took  place  in 
the  year  1820.  I  am  certain  that  the 
senate  and  the  honourable  inhabitants  of 
this  city,  often  having  represented  in  the 
terms  which  alone  become  them,  will  give 
to  the  world  and  to  posterity  another  ex- 
ample of  their  fidelity,  by  quietly  waiting 
in  their  houses  for  the  further  measures 
which  it  belongs  to  me  alone  to  order. 

"  (With  the  royal  signature. — Com.  a 

Real  Rubrica.) 
"  Palace  of  Ajuda,  April  25th,  1828." 

It  will  thus  be  seen  he  had,  in  effect, 
thrown  off  the  character  of  regent ;  and  it 
is  certain  the  mob  of  Lisbon  were  loud  and 
almost  unanimous  in  their  condemnation  of 
the  charter,  and  in  their  vociferous  de- 
mands that  Miguel  should  become  their 
"  absolute  king."  When  the  senate,  as 
above-mentioned,  waited  on  the  regent  with 
their  address,  sir  Frederick  Lamb  attended, 
and  his  carriage  had  approached  the  palace 
entrance,  when  a  mob  of  five  hundred  of 
the  lowest  rabble  rushed  out  from  the  por- 
tals, and  surrounded  the  vehicle,  shouting 
with  all  their  might.  Sir  Frederick,  and 
those  with  him,  laughed  on  seeing  the  odd 
assemblage.  Their  ridicule  seemed  to  irri- 
tate the  mob,  from  whom  one  officer,  grin- 
ning with  rage,  came  forward,  and  shouted — 
"  Viva  the  absolute  king  of  Portugal,  Don 
Miguel  I."  Some  of  the  mob  got  a  large 
bound  book — no  matter  what — which  they 
called  the  charter,  and  one  struck  fire  out 
of  flint  on  tobacco,  and  set  fire  to  it;  they 
threw  stones  on  the  fire,  and  some  spat  and 
stamped  on  it,  while  others  cried  out — 
"  Viva  our  absolute  king,  Don  Miguel  I" 
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The  regent's  object  it  was  impossible  to 
doubt.  It  must  have  been  known  to  many, 
even  before  his  return ;  for,  on  his  arrival  in 
the  Portuguese  capital,  he  was  received 
with  cries  of  "  Welcome,  king  Miguel !" — 
"  Long  live  the  absolute  king  !"  When  he 
went  through  the  form  of  swearing  to  main- 
tain the  constitution,  before  the  two  cham- 
bers and  the  court,  his  conduct  was  such  as 
to  awake  suspicion  in  the  minds  of  many 
who  were  present.  He  appeared  confused : 
he  repeated  the  words  of  the  oath  in  a  low 
tone;  and  it  is  said,  when  the  ceremony 
had  concluded,  declared  to  those  about  him, 
that  "  he  had  got  through  it  without  swear- 
ing at  all."  By  some,  it  was  supposed  that 
he  had  avoided  kissing  or  touching  the 
gospels ;  but  this  is  idle,  as  it  is  not  to  be 
supposed  that  Miguel  had  any  scruples 
about  violating  an  oath.  Such  a  surmise, 
the  whole  tenor  of  his  subsequent  conduct 
amply  repudiates. 

Usurpation  was  determined  upon,  and 
rebellion  had  been  carefully  organised.  All 
classes  seem  to  have  been  tampered  with, 
from  the  nobles  in  the  senate  to  the  rabble 
in  the  streets  of  Lisbon.  The  senate  hav- 
ing addressed  him  to  assume  the  supreme 
authority ;  and  the  way  being  now,  in  his 
judgment,  sufficiently  prepared,  on  the  3rd 
of  May,  Don  Miguel  issued  a  decree,  con- 
voking the  three  estates  of  the  kingdom. 
The  necessity  for  their  meeting  having 
been  increased  by  late  events,  Miguel  de- 
scribed himself  as  desiring  to  satisfy  the 
urgent  representations  which  the  clergy,  the 
nobility,  the  tribunals,  and  all  the  munici- 
palities (admitted  to  his  royal  presence)  had 
made ;  and  thought  proper,  in  conformity 
with  the  opinion  of  learned  persons,  zealous 
for  the  service  of  God  and  the  good  of  the 
nation,  to  convoke  the  three  estates  of  the 
kingdom  in  the  city  of  Lisbon,  within  thirty 
days  from  that  date  (May  3rd),  for  the  end 
that  they,  in  a  solemn  and  legal  manner, 
according  to  the  usages  and  style  of  that 
monarchy,  and  in  the  form  practised  on 
similar  occasions,  might  recognise  the  ap- 
plication of  grave  points  of  Portuguese  right, 
and  in  that  way  restore  public  concord  and 
tranquillity,  that  all  the  important  business 
of  the  kingdom  might  take  consistence  and 
just  direction.  After  this,  as  a  matter  of 
etiquette,  the  foreign  ministers  at  Lisbon, 
did  not  and  could  not  look  upon  him  any 
longer  as  a  regent,  governing  the  country 
in  the  name  of  his  brother,  and  according 
to  the  provisions  of  the  constitution.  The 
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Brazilian  plenipotentiaries   in  Europe,  the 
envoys  to  Austria  and  England,  published 
(dated   London)    on   the  24th   of  May,    a 
paper,   in    which    they    energetically   con- 
demned the  proceedings  of  Miguel  as  dis- 
graceful ;    and  acting  on  the  "  providential 
instructions  with  which  they  had  been  fur- 
nished, in  case  of   emergency,"  in   which 
they  protested  in  the  most  sacred  and  solemn 
manner,  in  the  name  of  his  majesty,  Don 
Pedro  IV.,  not  only  against  all  and  every 
violation   of  the   hereditary   rights   of   his 
aforesaid  majesty,  and  of  his  august  daughter, 
the  queen  Donna  Maria  da  Gloria,  but  also 
against  the  abolition  of  institutions  liberally 
granted  by  him    as   king,  and  which    had 
been  legally  established  and   sworn  to   in 
Portugal;  and,  in  fine,  against  the  unlawful 
and  insidious   convocation  of  the  states  of 
the   aforesaid   kingdom,  which  had  ceased 
to  exist,  both  from  the  effect  of  a  long  pre- 
scription, and  from  the  introduction  of  the 
institutions  above   alluded   to.     They  pro- 
ceeded to  declare,  that  this  solemn  protest 
could  not  be  regularly  notified  to  the  ex- 
isting government   of  Portugal,  in   conse- 
quence of  the  regent  having  violated  all  the 
conditions  imposed  on  him  by  Don  Pedro, 
which  could,  therefore,  only  be  regarded  as 
a  government  de  facto,  with  which  all  official 
communications  on  the  part  of  the  foreign 
ministers  resident  at  Lisbon,  had  ceased; 
and  they  concluded,  appealing  to  the  brave 
Portuguese  nation,  firmly  persuaded  that  it 
would  not  be  appealed  to  in  vain,  and  that 
their    fidelity,    inherent    and     hereditary, 
would  not  suffer  a  perfidious  and  perjured 
faction  to  overturn  the  titular  principle  ol 
legitimacy,    which  forms  the   basis  of  the 
peace  of  Europe,  and  which  all  its  sovereigns 
have  so  nobly  engaged  to  maintain  inviolate, 
as  the  surest  means  of  securing  their  own 
welfare,  and  that  of  their  subjects. 

Great  alarm  prevailed  in  Lisbon  while 
things  remained  in  this  unsettled  state  :  the 
funds  fell ;  many  respectable  families  with- 
drew from  the  Portuguese  capital ;  but  the 
rabble  continued  to  call  for  an  absolute 
king,  and  to  shout  in  honour  of  the  queen- 
mother.  The  English  troops  sent  to  Por- 
tugal to  protect  it  against  invasion  from 
Spain,  were  preparing  to  return,  when 
Miguel  commenced  the  execution  of  his 
unprincipled  project.  Sir  Frederick  Lamb 
took  upon  himself  to  order  them  to  remain ; 
and  what,  perhaps,  annoyed  the  usurper 
more  than  anything  else  could  have  done, 
!  he  sent  back  to  this  country  a  loan  of  fifty 
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;housand  pounds,  which  had  arrived  out  for 
;he  service  of  Portugal.  Sir  Frederick,  in 
a  private  consultation  with  Miguel,  so  early 
as  the  7th  of  March,  had  assured  him  that 
England  would  learn  with  great  pain  what 
lad  then  transpired.  It  has  been  seen  that 
;he  admonition,  however  well-timed,  was  of 
no  avail. 

Care  was  taken,  in  the  proclamations  of 
Miguel,  to  make  known  to   the   populace 
how  highly  he  valued  those  demonstrations 
of  attachment  of  which  he  had  become  the 
object,  and  how  grieved  he  would  be,  should 
it  become  necessary,  to  check  their  rejoicings 
to   preserve   public   tranquillity.      He   was 
careful    to    gain    over    the    military,    and 
among  them,  as  among  the  common  people 
generally,  Don   Pedro  was  everywhere  ex- 
travagantly defamed.     He  was  named  the 
Black  Angel;   while  truth    and    unsullied 
virtue  were  supposed  to  be  embodied  in  the 
White  Angel,   the  distinction   accorded   to 
Don  Miguel   by  creeping  adulation.     The 
English  residents  in  Portugal  were  rendered 
very  uneasy,  in  consequence  of  the  hatred 
with  which  they  were   viewed  by  the  ad- 
herents of  the  usurper;    but  this  did  not 
induce  the  representative  of  England  to  be 
less   firm   in   his    language.     Offended    as 
Miguel  was  with  him  for  sending  back  the 
loan,  he  did  not  fail  to  mark  his  openly- 
expressed  dissatisfaction,  by  declaring  that 
the  usurper  possessed  no  legal  power  but 
that  which  had  been  conferred  by  his  brother, 
the  emperor  of  Brazil.     At  first,  the  prince 
admitted  to  the  ambassador,  that  to  aspire 
to  the  throne  would  he  a  breach  of  good 
faith,  and  declared  it  was  that  of  which  he 
would  not  be  guilty ;    but  reiterated  calls 
made  on  him  to  claim  the  crown  and  save 
Portugal — calls  which  were  got  up,  in  all 
probability,  by  parties  in  his  pay,  led  him 
to  change  his  language,  while  he  tried  to 
make  it  appear  that  he  had  no  alternative. 
His  reluctance  openly  to  clasp  the  golden 
object  of  his  ambition,  seems  to  have  closely 
resembled  that  of  Shakspere's  Richard  III., 
when  importuned  by  the  mayor  and  citizens 
of  London.     Miguel,  at  length,  as  has  been 
related,   took    the    final    preliminary   step. 
The  three  estates  of  the  kingdom  were  con- 
vened in  the  Ajuda  palace,  to  proclaim  him 
king ;  and  defective  as  his  title  was,  it  cannot 
be  denied  that  his  assumption  of  sovereignty 
was  expected,  and  hailed  with  very  general 
demonstrations  of  tumultuous  joy. 

Some  idea  may  be  formed  of  the  spirit 
in  which  the  lower  orders  had  been  moved 
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to  favour  the  views  of  Don  Miguel,  from  a 
slight  sketch  of  the  reception  given  viscount 
Pezo  de  Begoa,  the  new  governor  of  Villa 
Real,  in  April.  Regarding  him  as  the 
creature  of  Don  Miguel,  most  of  the  in- 
habitants, with  a  crowd  of  the  regent's 
emissaries  from  Lisbon,  went  to  meet  the 
viscount  at  Mondroens  ;  and  no  sooner  did 
he  appear,  than  he  was  hailed  with  "  Viva 
our  restorer !"  repeated  a  great  while ;  but 
as  the  march  proceeded  towards  this  place, 
the  vivas  were  systematically  given,  and  re- 
peated all  the  way  as  follows  : —  Viva  the 
Silveiras  !  —  Viva  Queen  Charlotte! — Viva 
Don  Miguel! — Viva  Ferdinand,  emperor  of 
the  Peninsula ! — Morra  (death)  to  the  char- 
ter!— Morra  Don  Pedro  em  quartos! — (death 
to  Don  Pedro,  not  the  fourth,  but  torn  in 
quarters  !) — Morrao  os  Inglezes  (death  to  the 
English  !) — Morrao  the  Freemasons  !  The 
mob  continued  the  vociferations  until  late 
in  the  evening,  insulting  and  attacking, 
occasionally,  the  persons  either  known  for 
staunch  constitutionalists,  or  against  whom 
any  of  the  vociferators  had  some  private 
animosity.  Several  houses  had  their  win- 
dows dashed  to  pieces.  In  the  midst  of 
all  this  saturnalia,  the  general,  who  con- 
stantly encouraged  the  vivas,  occasionally 
added,  "  you  must  petition  the  Senhor 
Infante  to  take  adequate  measures."  This 
was  on  the  25th  ;  and  on  the  following  day, 
a  figure  of  pasteboard  was  dragged  about  the 
streets,  styled  by  some  Don  Pedro,  and  by 
others,  described  to  be  the  charter.  They 
took  it  at  last  to  the  bridge,  and  threw  it 
over  into  the  river,  with  tremendous  impre- 
cations on  Don  Pedro  and  the  English. 

The  English  were  thus  made  objects  ol 
popular  hatred  in  that  very  capital  which 
they  had  entered  to  save  from  being  over- 
run by  a  foreign  enemy.  It  had  been  in- 
sidiously whispered,  that  the  English  had 
appeared  in  Lisbon  from  no  disposition  to 
protect  the  Portuguese,  but  in  furtherance 
of  sinister  views  of  their  own.  Having  got 
there,  it  was  hinted  they  did  not  mean  soon 
to  withdraw.  This  was,  in  some  measure 
countenanced  by  their  delaying  their  de- 
parture when  sir  Frederick  Lamb  remarked 
the  undoubted  tendency  and  object  of  Don 
Miguel's  proceedings;  but  these  suspicions 
were  soon  removed  by  the  policy  of  the 
English  government,  when  their  presence 
seemed  unnecessary  to  ensure  the  safety  of  the 
British  residents  in  that  capital ;  and  when 
it  had,  in  some  quarters,  been  industriously 
told  that  their  stay  showed  that  Englanc 


approvedof  Miguel's  exaltation  to  thethrone. 
The  fortresses  of  St.  Julian  and  Bugio  were, 
lowever,  garrisoned  by  English  marines. 
Such  an  arrangement  was  judged  indispen- 
sable at  the  moment  when  Miguel  was  on 
the  point  of  commencing  his  career  as  rey 
absolute.  It  was  remarked  at  the  time, 
there  were  many  recollections  of  pain  and 
terror  connected  with  the  name  of  Don  Mi- 
guel. It  was  from  the  fortress  of  St.  Julian 
;hat  he,  during  the  usurpation  of  1824,  fired 
the  cannon  on  the  English  packet,  in  order 
to  take  whoever  was  on  board  of  it.  At 
that  time  the  packet  escaped,  from  getting 
ipeedily  beyond  the  range  of  the  balls,  after 
one  had  passed  over  it,  and  two  had  fallen 
somewhat  short.  Past  experience  of  Don 
Miguel's  nature,  had  taught  the  English 
who  had  established  themselves  in  Portugal, 
that  where  he  had  power,  there  was  no 
safety  for  them. 

In  England  it  was  very  soon  known,  that 
from  the  duke  of  Wellington  Don  Miguel 
could  look  for  no  countenance  or  support. 
The  marquis  de  Palmella,  the  Portuguese 
ambassador  at  the  English  court,  imme- 
diately after  having  received  authentic  in- 
formation of  the  decree  issued  at  Lisbon,  on 
the  3rd  of  May,  convoking  the  three  estates 
of  the  kingdom,  which  implied  the  violation 
of  the  king's  sovereignty,  and  at  the  same 
time  the  destruction  of  the  constitutional 
charter,  addressed  an  official  note  to  the 
earl  of  Dudley,  stating  that  he  could  not, 
consistently  with  his  oath  of  allegiance  to 
the  king,  Don  Pedro,  his  successors  and 
the  charter,  consider  himself  any  longer 
connected  with  a  government  of  whose  in- 
tentions no  doubt  could  exist ;  and  that  he 
found  himself  under  the  necessity  of  solicit- 
ing orders  directly  from  the  king  his  master, 
in  such  extraordinary  circumstances. 

The  inhabitants  and  troops  in  Oporto, 
with  their  commanders,  were  desirous  of 
remaining  faithful  to  Don  Pedro.  A  de- 
claration to  that  effect  was  promulgated,  and 
the  feeling  thus  marked  was  the  signal  for  a 
general  illumination  in  honour  of  the  tri- 
umph of  Don  Pedro's  party.  In  the  docu- 
ment above-mentioned,  which  was  issued  on 
this  occasion,  no  middle  course  was  taken. 
It  did  not  touch  lightly  on  the  demerits  of 
Don  Miguel.  On  the  doings  of  that  prince 
it  thus  characterised  him : — "  Our  legiti- 
mate king,  at  the  solicitation  of  all  the  go- 
vernments, named,  because  he  did  not  know 
him,  his  brother  regent  of  Portugal  and  his 
own  representative.  He  did  not  quit  the 
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court  of  Vienna  till  after  he  had  taken  a  most 
solemn  oath  to  sustain  the  beneficent  insti- 
tutions which  the  best  of  monarchs  had  be- 
stowed upon  us.  All  this  he  swore — all 
this  he  promised  in  presence  of  that  great 
monarch,  in  whom  he  had  found  the  atten- 
tions of  a  father,  and  in  that  of  the  minis- 
ters of  all  the  great  powers  of  Europe.  But  of 
what  avail,  Portuguese  !  were  the  solemnity 
of  his  promises  and  the  sanctity  of  his  oaths  ? 

"  Scarcely  did  he  reach  Lisbon,  when  he 
trampled  his  oaths  and  his  promises  under 
his  feet.  He  surrounds  himself  with  minis- 
ters, as  ignorant  as  they  are  fanatical — as 
wicked  as  they  are  hypocritical;  he  sur- 
rounds himself  with  the  accomplices  in  his 
horrid  rebellion  of  the  30th  April,  1824, 
which  had  for  its  object  no  less  than  the  de- 
thronement of  his  own  father,  whom  the 
foreign  ministers  saved ;  he  dissolves,  with- 
out cause  or  motive,  the  national  represen- 
tatives; he  separates  the  commanders,  offi- 
cers, and  Serjeants  of  the  various  military 
corps,  who  had  been  faithful  to  their  oath, 
faithful  to  their  legitimate  sovereign,  and  I 
faithful  to  their  country ;  he  dismisses  a 
number  of  magistrates  because  they  had  i 
been  faithful  to  the  charter  and  the  laws, ! 
and  he  substitutes  in  their  stead,  corrupt 
ministers,  without  talent,  morality,  honour, 
or  religion ;  he  employs  the  money  of  the 
nation  in  purchasing  and  corrupting  the  j 
various  municipalities  of  the  kingdom,  and ! 
by  intrigues,  force,  and  unexampled  crimes, 
he  declares  himself  a  rebel  against  his  bro- 
ther and  his  king ;  and  in  the  most  vile  and 
cowardly  manner  proclaims  himself  an 
usurper.  Without  talent  or  learning — 
divested  of  honour  and  virtue — cruel  by 
nature,  excelling  in  hypocrisy  and  dissimula- 
tion, he  awaits  only  the  moment  of  being 
formally  proclaimed  king  by  a  vile  band, 
composed  of  degenerate  nobles,  ecclesiastics, 
and  corrupt  magistrates,  in  order  to  let 
loose  his  rage,  his  vengeance,  and  his  ty- 
ranny. All  the  monarchs  of  Europe  reprove 
and  detest  the  criminal  proceedings  of  a 
monster  who  so  basely  deceived  them ;  all 
detest  and  despise  him ;  and  they  also  know 
that  now  the  forbearance  of  the  Portuguese 
must  have  an  end.  Already  their  ministers 
in  Lisbon  have  cut  off  all  communication 
with  that  rebellious  and  usurping  prince ; 
and,  in  a  few  days,  they  will  withdraw  from 
a  court  where  crimes,  impudence,  irreligion, 
fanaticism,  confusion,  and  disorder  alone  j 
prevail." 

That    these   charges   were    not   without 
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foundation  was  apparent  from  the  first ;  and 
that  the  misgivings  which  were  indicated 
when  Miguel  first  assumed  the  kingly  power, 
were  equally  so,  the  subjoined  dismal  report 
of  the  state  of  the  Portuguese  capital  at  thebe- 
ginning  of  June,  will  but  too  clearly  prove: — 
"  Lisbon,  June  3rd. 

"  This  capital  is  in  a  state  of  the  greatest 
alarm  and  distress.  Hundreds  of  all  ranks 
are  daily  thrown  into  dungeons ;  and  as 
there  are  not  enough  of  gaols  on  shore, 
prison-ships  are  prepared  to  receive  the  vic- 
tims of  tyranny.  Sir  Frederick  Lamb  has 
protested  against  the  usurpation  of  Don 
Miguel ;  but  what  he  and  the  other  foreign 
ambassadors  may  have  done,  has  as  yet  pro- 
duced no  effect.  It  is  said  they  are  not  to 
leave  this  city  until  he  formally  proclaims 
himself  king.  It  is  impossible  to  give  you 
any  news  of  the  army  from  Oporto,  farther 
than  that  we  hear  the  main  body  is  at  Coim- 
bra,  and  the  advanced  guard  at  Pombal.  The 
patriotic  troops  are  collecting  there,  in  order 
to  march  on  this  city.  The  government 
formed  at  Oporto  has  followed  the  army. 
My  opinion  is,  that  these  corps  will  not  fire 
upon  Don  Pedro's  troops,  or  that  the  greater 
part  will  go  over  to  them.  The  whole  of 
Algarve  had  declared  for  Don  Pedro;  but 
his  friends  have  been  the  victims  of  their 
moderation  to  the  treacherous  general  of 
the  province,  and  other  rebels,  who  now,  as 
you  will  see  by  a  document  which  I  enclose, 
boast  of  having  duped  them.  Major  Cha- 
teanauff,  a  brave  and  patriotic  officer  of 
artillery,  fell  a  victim  to  a  mob  led  on  by 
priests  with  crucifixes  in  their  hands.  In  the 
Alentejo,  only  the  opulent  city  of  Beja  has 
as  yet  formally  declared  for  Don  Pedro. 
Its  inhabitants  have  formed  a  corps  of  eight 
hundred  men,  under  the  command  of  the 
celebrated  Goes,  an  enterprising  guerilla 
chief  in  the  Peninsular  war." 

The  troops  at  Oporto  were  joined  by  the 
garrisons  of  Braya  Valen9a  and  Penafiel. 
It  was  proposed  that  their  united  force 
should  advance  to  Lisbon.  But,  in  the 
first  instance,  news  was  sent  from  the  junta 
of  Oporto  to  the  marquis  de  Palmella,  in 
London,  of  what  had  taken  place  in  the 
former  city.  He,  after  protesting  against 
the  usurpation  of  Miguel,  had  no  hesitation 
about  recognising  the  provisional  junta  of 
Oporto ;  and,  in  a  few  days,  with  the  most 
distinguished  Portuguese  officers  who  had 
sought  a  refuge  in  England,  count  Villa 
Flor,  count  de  Taipa,  count  Sampayo,  with 
generals  Saldanha,  Xavier,  and  Stubbs,  sailed 
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for  Oporto,  which  Miguel,  on  learning  what 
had  taken  place,  lost  no  time  in  declaring 
to  be  in  a  state  of  blockade.  The  blockade 
being  established  by  the  presence  of  ships 
of  war  de  facto,  as  such  was  recognised  by 
the  British  government,  though  the  right  of 
its  author  to  the  dignity  he  assumed  was 
not  acknowledged. 

The  movements  of  the  troops  at  Oporto, 
after  declaring  for  Don  Pedro,  did  not  cor- 
respond with  the  energy  which,  in  the  first 
instance,  opposed  the  ambition  of  Don  Miguel . 
Had  they  fulfilled  their  original  intention, 
and  marched  at  once  to  Lisbon,  the  general 
opinion  was,  they  -would  have  been  heartily 
welcomed  there  by  their  comrades-in-arms, 
and  by  the  inhabitants  at  large.  This  they 
omitted  to  do ;  and  having  advanced  to 
Coimbra,  halted,  it  was  supposed,  in  hopes 
of  being  joined  by  Palmella  and  the  gene- 
rals who  were'  expected  from  England. 
Miguel  derived  great  advantages  from  their 
hesitation,  and  was  soon  enabled  to  send  a 
superior  force  against  them,  which  compelled 
them  to  retrograde.  A  good  position  was 
taken  up  by  the  retiring  force  on  the  river 
Vouga.  The  generals  from  England  were 
now  at  hand.  They  had  been  six  days 
longer  on  their  passage  than  was  expected. 
On  the  29th  of  June,  they  left  Oporto  to 
join  the  troops  on  the  Vouga,  but  had  the 
mortification  to  be  met  with  the  news,  that 
on  that  very  morning  they  had  been  de- 
feated by  the  forces  of  the  usurper.  A 
retreat  to  Oporto  was  then  necessary,  and 
in  executing  this,  the  numbers  of  the  consti- 
tutionalists were  greatly  thinned  by  deser- 
tion. The  peasantry,  influenced  by  the 
priests,  had  been  brought  to  favour  Don 
Miguel;  and  the  retreating  army,  compre- 
hending five  or  six  thousand  men,  found 
itself  in  danger  of  being  hemmed  in  by 
double  their  number.  It  then  became  a 
question  whether  they  should  make  a  des- 
perate defence  in  the  town  of  Oporto,  or 
evacuate  it,  and  cut  their  way  through  the 
enemy,  with  a  view  to  gain  the  frontier  of 
Gallicia.  The  latter  course  was  deemed 
preferable,  and  the  junta  was  then  dissolved. 
Its  members  could  expect  no  indulgence 
from  Miguel;  and  they  embarked  in  the 
night,  escaped  detention  by  Miguel's  block- 
ading ships,  and  reached  England;  while 
the  troops,  after  some  sharp  skirmishes, 
gained  the  northern  bank  of  the  Douro,  and 
on  the  fourth  day  reached  the  borders  of 
Spain,  whence  they  were  permitted  to  pass 
on  to  Ferrol  and  Corunna.  They  were  ac- 


companied by  many  of  the  inhabitants  of 
Oporto,  who  had  been  distinguished  for 
their  zeal  in  the  cause  of  Don  Pedro.  The 
whole  found  their  way  to  this  country, 
where  they  were  cordially  received. 

It  was  on  the  3rd  of  May  that  Miguel 
issued  his  decree  convoking  the  cortes  of 
Lamego,  which  had  not  been  assembled 
since  1697,  and  that  body,  or  a  number 
of  Miguel's  partisans  assuming  to  be  such, 
met  on  the  23rd  of  June.  The  bishop  of 
Viseu,  to  mark  the  consistent  loyalty  of 
the  church — the  prelate  who,  a  few  months 
before,  had  opened  the  constitutional  cortes 
in  the  name  of  Pedro,  took  the  lead  in  the 
proceedings  which  had  for  their  object 
the  transfer  of  the  crown  to  a  traitorous 
ingrate.  A  decision  was  soon  arrived  at  by 
the  three  estates,  that  the  usurper  was  the 
only  legal  king  of  Portugal,  and  he,  in  due 
form,  styled  himself — "  Miguel,  by  the  grace 
of  God,  king  of  Portugal  and  the  Algarves." 

This  is  not  the  place  to  recount  all  the 
mad,  tyrannical,  and  absurd  proceedings 
which  belong  to  the  story  of  Don  Miguel. 
It  was  necessary  to  give  an  outline  of  his 
position,  that  the  policy  of  England  might 
be  understood.  On  the  3rd  of  March,  in 
this  year,  while  Miguel  was  plotting  against 
his  brother,  he  was  abdicating  the  crown  in 
his  favour  on  certain  conditions.  What 
these  conditions  were  will  be  seen  from  the 
subjoined — • 

"  (Decree.) 
"  Rio  de  Janeiro,  March  3rd. 

"  The  period  having  arrived  which  I  fixed 
for  the  completion  of  my  abdication  of  the 
crown  of  Portugal,  according  to  my  decree 
of  the  3rd  of  May,  1826,  and  it  being  neces- 
sary to  give  to  the  Portuguese  nation,  always 
jealous  of  its  independence,  an  indubitable 
proof  of  my  desire,  of  its  being  perpetu- 
ally separated  from  Brazil  (of  which  I 
have  the  distinct  glory  and  pride  of  being 
sovereign),  so  as  to  make  even  the  idea 
of  their  being  re-united  impracticable,  I 
am  pleased,  of  my  own  free  and  spontaneous 
will,  after  having  pondered  on  this  most 
important  business,  to  order,  as  by  this,  my 
royal  decree.  I  do  order,  that  the  king- 
dom of  Portugal  be  henceforward  governed 
in  the  name  of  my  dearly-beloved  daughter, 
Donna  Maria  II.,  already  its  queen,  accord- 
ing to  the  constitutional  charter  by  me  au- 
thorised and  given,  ordered  to  be  sworn, 
and  sworn;  declaring,  moreover,  most  ex- 
i  pressly,  that  I  have  no  further  claim  or  right 
!  whatever  to  the  Portuguese  crown. 
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"  The  infant,  Don  Miguel,  my  much-be- 
loved and  esteemed  brother,  regent  of'  the 
kingdoms  of  Portugal  and  Algarve,  and  my 
lieutenant,  is  charged  with  the  execution 
and  publication  of  the  present  decree. 

"  Palace  of  Boa  Vista,  oil  the  3rd  day  of 
March,  1828,  with  the  signature  of  his 
majesty  the  king." 

When  this  document  was  signed,  the 
latest  intelligence  the  emperor  had  received 
was,  that  Miguel  was  in  London,  in  Decem- 
ber, on  his  way  to  Portugal.  The  decree  of 
the  3rd  of  March  reached  Europe  soon  after 
Miguel's  decree  had  appeared,  which  in  effect 
declared,  that  such  a  decree  was  wholly  un- 
necessary, as  the  crown  of  Portugal  was  not 
his  to  dispose  of.  The  defect  in  the  emperor's 
title  was  not  discovered  by  Miguel,  or,  at 
least,  was  not  objected  to  while  he  remained 
at  Vienna,  or  while  he  was  in  England. 
Whatever  it  might  be,  and  however  imper- 
fectly Don  Pedro  might  act  up  to  his  profes- 
sions, on  the  part  of  Miguel  a  case  of  cold- 
blooded treachery  and  perjury  was  proved. 

From  the  intimate  relations  subsisting  be- 
tween Great  Britain  and  Portugal,  this  coun- 
try could  not  regard  what  was  passing  at 
Lisbon  with  indifference.  But  the  question, 
what  was  she  bound  to  do  ?  was  not  easily 
to  be  solved.  Bound  by  treaty  to  defend 
Portugal  against  foreign  aggression,  England 
was  not  bound,  nor  did  she  claim  a  right  to 
interfere  with  her  internal  concerns.  There 
were,  however,  those  who  held,  that  in  a  case 
where  war  was  made  against  the  acknowledged 
sovereign  by  one  who  must  be  considered  a 
rebel,  that  the  king  had  a  right  to  summon 
an  ally  to  his  aid.  It  will  be  seen  hereafter, 
that  this  was  actually  claimed  by  the  minis- 
ters of  Don  Pedro  when  Oporto  was  declared 
in  a  state  of  blockade  by  Miguel :  the  ex- 
istence of  the  blockade  was  acknowledged 
by  the  British  government.  On  that  occa- 
sion the  following  notice  was  issued : — 
"  (Blockade  of  Oporto.) 

"  Foreign-office,  June  24th. 
"  Sir, — I  am  directed  by  the  earl  of  Aber- 
deen to  acquaint  you,  for  the  information  of 
the  committee  of  Lloyd's,  that  intelligence 
has  been  received  at  this  office,  that  an  effec- 
tive blockade  of  the  bar  of  the  city  of  Oporto 
has  been  declared  by  his  royal  highness  the 
prince-regent  of  Portugal. 

"  I  am,  sir,  your's,  &c.  &c. 

"  (Signed)  DUNGLAS. 

"  To  the  secretary  of  Lloyd's." 

On  this,  as  on  most  important  occasions 
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EO  satisfy  all  who  were  in  a  position  to  criti- 
ise  or  oppose  the  government,  was  not  within 
the  range  of  things  possible.     Many  argued, 
,hat  it  was  the  duty  of  England  not  to  with- 
draw her  army  while  Portugal  was  in  such 
an  unsettled  state;  others  complained,  that 
t  favoured  Miguel's  views  remaining  there 
one   day   after   his    real    object   had   been 
avowed,  or  with  certainty  known.    To  ques- 
tions put  on  the   subject   in  the  house  of 
commons,  Mr.  Peel  gave  this  explanation  of 
what  the  government  had  thought  it  right 
iO  do.     Before  the  arrival  out  of  Don  Miguel, 
;hey  had  determined — all  fear  of  the  invasion 
of  Portugal  being  at  an  end — to  withdraw 
he  British  troops ;  those  troops  having  been 
sent  there  in  fulfilment  of  an  ancient  treaty, 
.o  protect  the  country  against  foreign  in- 
vaders, and  not  to  uphold  any  particular 
brm  of  government.    To  a  question,  whether 
ministers  expected  payment  of  the  sum  due 
"rom  Portugal  as  the  condition  of  the  forts 
jeing  given  up  ?  he  replied,  that  he  should 
je  sorry  if  England  had  set  so  bad  an  ex- 
ample in  the  face  of  Europe,  as  to  retain 
them,  under  such  circumstances,  to  enforce 
payment  of  a  debt.     The  sum  due  to  this 
country  amounted  to  about  one   hundred 
thousand  pounds ;    and,  having  a  right   to 
prefer  such  a  claim,  he  could  not  think  it 
would  have  been  prudent  for  Great  Britain 
to  have  insisted  on  keeping  the  forts  which 
had,  for  other  purposes,  been  placed  in  her 
hands,  to  secure  its  liquidation.     These  ex- 
planations were  given  on  the  9th  of  June, 
when  the  right  honourable  gentleman  further 
stated,  the  political  functions  of  the  English 
ambassador  at  Lisbon  had  been  suspended. 
The  course  pursued  by  the  Wellington 
government  met  with  general  approval.     An 
eminent  leader  of  the  opposition,  sir  James 
Mackintosh,  in  the  house  of  commons,  ex- 
pressed great  satisfaction  that  all  diplomatic 
intercourse  had  been  suspended  with  Por- 
tugal, as  such  suspension  amounted  to  a  de- 
claration that  the  then  chief  of  that  country 
was  a  rebel  and  an  usurper ;  and  to  an  ap- 
probation of  the  noble  efforts  of  those  faith- 
ful Portuguese  who  had  taken  up  arms  against 
atrocious  usurpations,  and  in  defence  of  the 
cause  of  legitimate  authority  and  constitu- 
tional  liberty.      He   fervently   prayed    for 
the  success  of  that  glorious  resistance  pro- 
nounced  to   be   lawful   by  the  unanimous 
voice  of  Europe. 

The  foreign  policy,  generally,  was  strictly 
reviewed  a  few  days  before  the  close  of  the 
session.  On  the  16th  of  July,  on  a  motion 
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1  of  form  for  the  production  of  papers,  lord 
\  Holland    commented,   at   great   length,   on 
the  treaty  of  triple  alliance,  the  situation 
of  Greece,    Turkey,    and   Russia,   and   the 
relations  between  England  and  her  ancient 
ally,  the  kingdom  of  Portugal.     He  spoke 
|  with  much  asperity  of  the  Turkish  empire, 
which  he  rejoiced  to  see  in  a  declining  state, 
;  and  hoped  he  should  never  see — for  such  a 
1  proposition  would  be  scouted  from  one  end 
of  the  country  to  the  other — any  prepara- 
tions or  attempt  to  defend  that  "  ancient 
ally,"   as   she    had    been   called,  from    the 
attacks  of  its  enemies ;  for  preserving  the 
crumbling   and   hateful,  or   as    Mr.  Burke 
had  described    it,   "  the  wasteful   and   dis- 
gusting empire  of  the  Turks,"  from  utter 
ruin.     Unless,  however,  it  was  intended  to 
secure    a    free    civil    government   for    the 
Greeks,  there  was  no  occasion  for  the  three 
great   powers  of  Europe   to   unite  against 
Turkey.      With    respect    to   Portugal,    his 
lordship  thought  the  only  way  jn  which  an 
Englishman   ought   to   look   at  the  recent 
•  occurrences,  was  to  ask,  what  effect  had  the 
conduct   of  his    government   in   producing 
them  ?    However  anxious  the  country  might 
!  have   been  for   the   success  of  the  consti- 
tutional party  in  Portugal,  they  ought  not 
to  forget  what  might  have  been  the  very 
natural  reflections  of  an  individual  of  that 
party  during  the  struggle.     He  might  have 
said — "  The  constitution  is  connected  with  the 
interests  of  the  emperor  and  his  daughter — 
is'  it  supported  by  England  ?     What  I  see 
induces  me  to  doubt  that  fact.     If  I  exert 
myself  against  Don  Miguel,  and  he  should 
become  king,  I  shall  be  hanged  ;  but,  if  the 
constitution  be  really  cherished  by  England 
let  that  be  seen,  and  I  will  boldly  adhere  to  the 
cause."   This,  he  thought,  had  not  been  made 
very  apparent.     The  breathless  haste  with 
which  the  blockade  of  Oporto  was  recognisec 
by  the  English  government,  and  which  gave 
Don  Miguel  a  title — that  of  regent — whicl 
he  had  forfeited,  had,  combined  with  other 
circumstances,  enabled  the  faction  in  Portu- 
gal, opposed  to  the  constitution,  to  triumph 
This  he  regarded  as  resulting  from  the  luke- 
warmness  of  England. 

The  earl  of  Aberdeen  showed  that  it  hat 
been  the  duty  of  England  to  acknowledge 
the  blockade  without  loss  of  time ;  and  the 
title  given  to  Don  Miguel  in  the  notification 
of  the  blockade  was  certainly  that  to  which 
he  was  then  entitled.  Our  troops  had  been 
sent  to  Portugal,  not  to  maintain  possession 
of  the  country,  but  in  fulfilment  of  treaties  j 
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and  he  knew  of  no  good  reason  why  they 
should  not  be  withdrawn  as  they  had  been. 
DonMiguel  had  left  this  country,  taking 
witFhim,  through  our  intervention,  supplies 
of  money.    No  sooner  had  he  given  iiitima- 
ion  of  a  departure  from  the  professions  he 
lad  made  while  in  England,  than  he  was 
deprived  of  those  supplies.     From  that  day, 
until  the  day  on  which  the  functions  of  the 
British  ambassador  were  suspended,  remon- 
strance (on  the  part  of  England)  had  fol- 
.owed  remonstance,  each  couched  in  stronger 
anguage  than  the  preceding  one;  and,  at 
length,  all  diplomatic  intercourse  was  termi- 
nated. Did  that  show  anything  like  a  leaning 
n  favour  of  Don  Miguel  ?     The  noble  lord, 
,n  his  indignation  at  the  existence  of  the 
Turkish  government,  seemed  to  think  that 
a  part  of  the  plan  of  the  treaty  which  had 
been    made,    was   the    destruction    of    ths 
Turkish  empire.     The  treaty,  so  far  from 
having  that  object  in  view,  had  been  founded 
upon  an  opposite  principle.    Of  the  conduct 
of  the  emperor  of  Russia,  he  spoke  in  terms 
of  high  praise,  as  being  marked  by  sincerity 
and  generosity ;  but  lie  could  by  no  means 
agree  with  the  general  view  which  the  noble 
lord   had   taken    of    the    Turkish    empire. 
When    the  noble  lord  was  so  loud  in  his 
exultation    at   the   prospective  fall  of  that 
empire,  he  thought  he  took  an  erroneous 
view    of    the    policy    of    England    towards 
Turkey.     In  his  opinion,  the  existence   of 
Turkey  as    an   independent  country — as  a 
power   of  weight    and   of  considerable  in- 
fluence in  the  affairs  of  Europe — was  essen- 
tial to  the  preservation  of  that  balance  of 
power  which  it  had  always  been  the  policy 
of  this  country  to  maintain. — Lord  Goderich 
followed  on  the  same  side ;  and  the  duke  of 
Wellington  next  spoke. 

His  grace  assured  their  lordships,  that 
"when  the  transactions  then  in  progress 
should  be  brought  to  a  close,  there  would 
be  every  disposition  on  the  part  of  the 
government  to  give  the  fullest  information 
respecting  them.  It  had  been  the  anxious 
desire  of  the  English  government  to  pre- 
serve peace  between  the  Russian  and  Turk- 
ish empires."  The  duke  was  led  to  believe, 
that  the  views  of  the  emperor  of  Russia, 
with  regard  to  the  Porte,  were  widely 
different  from  what,  at  a  subsequent  period, 
they  were  shown  to  be.  He  remarked — 
"  The  noble  lord  had  said,  that  Russia  wished 
to  bring  Turkey  under  its  despotic  sway. 
He  was  authorised  by  the  minister  of  that 
power  to  say.  that  Russia  did  not  desire  the 
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destruction  of  the  Turkish  empire,  or  even 
the  dismemberment  of  it.     He  would  say, 
the   transaction  with  which    he    had    been 
particularly  engaged,  as  well  as  the  treaty 
of  the   6th    of  July,  was   founded   on   an 
anxious  desire  to  maintain  peace  between 
those  empires.     In  the  instructions  which 
he  had  received  from  the  then  government, 
the  preservation  of  peace  was  not  only  the 
great  object  specified,  but  it  was,  in  point  of 
fact,  laid  down  as  the  sine  gud  non  of  any 
arrangement   that   might  be  entered  into. 
He   was   absolutely  forbidden  to  make  an 
arrangement    with    respect    to    Greece,   if 
measures   of  force   and  violence  were   the 
means    by   which    that   object   was    to   be 
carried  into  execution."     To  an  observation 
which  was  uttered,  that  if  that  were  so,  the 
emperor  of  Russia  must  have  been  deceived, 
the  duke  replied,  by  stating  a  fact  which,  in 
after  days,  was  viewed   as  not  historically 
unimportant.     He  told  their  lordships,  that 
the  emperor  Nicholas  saw  the  instructions  in 
question :  that  he  had  shown  them  to  the 
emperor  himself;    and  in  them  it  was  par- 
ticularly  laid    down,    that    every    exertion 
should  be  made  to  prevent  hostilities.     Mi- 
nisters had  been  described  to  be  a  set  of 
drivellers,  for  expecting  to  carry  such    an 
arrangement  into  effect  without  force.    Per- 
haps on  that  point  they  had  been  deceived ; 
but,  before  their  lordships  decided  on  that 
question,  they  ought  to  look  somewhat  care- 
fully at  what  the  situation  of  Greece  and 
Turkey  had  been  when  mediation  was  pro- 
posed.    The  Greek  navy  was  supposed  to  be 
superior  to  the  Turkish  navy :    the  Turkish 
army  had  been  unsuccessful ;  Turkish  armv 
after  Turkish  army  had  been  destroyed  in  the 
Morea ;    and   that  which  was   essential   to 
carrying  on  a  war,  in  that  part  of  the  world 
— a  fleet — was  riot  possessed  by  the  Turks. 
In  such  a  state  of  things,  the  English  govern- 
ment   had    thought   that   there   was   some 
chance    of  mediating   successfully  between 
the   two   powers ;    and,    above   all,   it   was 
thought  that  the  originator  of  the  negotia- 
tion— Russia — aided  by  this  country,  might 
have  secured  a  peace  between  Greece  and 
Turkey.     "Peace,"  the  duke  proceeded  to 
say,  "  was  the  object  of  the  treaty  of  July  ; 
peace  was  the  object  when  he  and  his  col- 
leagues came  into  office  in  January ;  and  to 
restore  peace  was  their  object  at  that  mo- 
ment." 

"It  was  with  that  view,"  he  continued, 
"that  ministers  had  recommended  the  lan- 
guage which  his  majesty  had  held  to  parlia- 
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ment  at  the  commencement  of  the  session, 
and  they  had  endeavoured  most  strenuously 
;o  realise  the  hopes  held  out  in  his  majesty's 
speech ;  and,  if  in  that  they  had  failed,  it 
was  from  circumstances  over  which  they  had 
no  control.  The  war  in  which  the  emperor  of 
Elussia  had  engaged  with  Turkey,  it  would 
je  seen,  had  made  a  material  change  in  the 
affairs  of  the  east,  and,  necessarily,  inter- 
'ered  with  the  object  which  ministers  had 
n  view. 

"With  respect  to  the  British  force  which 
lad  been  sent  to  Lisbon,  it  had  been  very 
properly  settled  that  it  should  retire  the 
moment  the  prince-regent  arrived  in  that 
country.  He  had  made  arrangements  before 
leaving  Vienna,  to  which  Great  Britain  was 
not  a  party,  but  which  were  entered  into 
in  the  presence  of  the  British  ambassador. 
Don  Miguel  had  subsequently  subscribed  to 
arrangements  submitted  to  him  as  he  passed 
through  this  country  on  his  way  to  Portugal, 
to  which  England  was  more  immediately  a 
party.  It  was  certainly  most  extraordinary 
that  he  had  not  acted  up  to  those  arrange- 
ments ;  it  was  certainly  most  extraordinary 
that  when  he  arrived  in  Portugal  he  should 
have  broken  them  all — all  the  arrangements 
entered  into  with  reference  to  his  sovereign 
as  well  as  to  his  allies.  It  was,  however, 
certainly  true,  that  in  the  course  of  a  few 
days  after  his  arrival  in  Portugal,  he  had 
manifested  symptoms  of  a  disposition  to 
break  through  them ;  and  the  very  instant 
that  intention  was  apparent,  the  British 
ambassador  did  what  alone  he  could  do  to 
show  the  feelings  of  his  government — he  at 
once  sent  away  the  means  which  otherwise 
Don  Miguel  would  have  possessed  to  carry 
more  speedily  and  securely  into  effect  the 
designs  which  he  harboured :  he  sent  away 
the  money  which  had  been  procured,  by  the 
influence  of  his  majesty's  government,  for 
the  prince-regent's  use. 

"  An  intention  had  existed  to  have  the 
British  troops  a  short  time  in  Portugal  before 
Miguel's  intentions  were  manifest;  but  the 
moment  it  was  known  what  course  he  was 
fixed  to  pursue — that  he  was  determined  to 
overturn  those  institutions  of  the  country 
which  he  had  been  called  upon  to  support — 
they  were  ordered  home;  and,  when  at 
length  he  had  thrown  off  his  disguise,  de- 
claring it  to  be  his  object  to  claim  as  his 
own  the  crown  of  his  brother,  all  diplomatic 
relations  with  Portugal  had  immediately  been 
broken  off,  and  the  British  ambassador  left 
Lisbon." 
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On  what  had  been  said  of  the  recognition 
of  the  blockade  of  Oporto,  the  duke  of  Wel- 
lington told  their  lordships,  that  "  as  soon  as 
it  was  ascertained  it  existed,  it  was  thought 
necessary  for  this  country,  in  accordance 
with  the  practice  which  had  uniformly  been 

I  pursued  in  such  cases,  to  notify  its  existence. 
It  was  true  that  the  blockade  in  question 
had  not  been  notified  to  his  majesty's  govern- 

\  ment,  as  blockades  were  generally  notified, 
but  that  was  owing  to  the  suspension  of  all 
diplomatic  intercourse  between  the  two  coun- 
tries. It  was,  however,  announced  in  the 
Lisbon  Gazette;  and  ministers  found  that 
such  a  notification  had  been  deemed  suffi- 
cient in  other  cases,  and,  therefore,  they 
considered  it  their  duty  to  respect  a  blockade 
which  was  so  notified.  No  man  could  regret 
more  than  he  did  the  situation  into  which 
Portugal  had  been  brought ;  no  man  could 
feel  more  strongly  than  he  felt  the  value  of 
our  alliance  with  Portugal ;  but  at  the  same 
time,  he  must  say,  having  looked  into  all 
the  treaties,  and  having  considered  all  the 
transactions  which  had  taken  place  between 
the  two  countries  in  former  as  well  as  in 
recent  times,  and  particularly  within  the 
last  thirty  years,  he  would  say,  that  England 
had  no  right  to  take  any  part  in  the  internal 
affairs  of  the  Portuguese  nation.  Even 
within  the  last  six  years,  he  could  instance 
the  most  pointed  refusal  had  been  given  by 
this  country  to  guarantee  a  constitution  to 
Portugal,  or  to  have  anything  to  do  with  the 
internal  affairs  of  the  kingdom.  The  present 
situation  of  England  he  affirmed  to  be  this : 
having  recognised  the  sovereignty  of  Don 
Pedro,  and, subsequently,  thatof  his  daughter, 
with  which  she  had  been  invested  by  her 
father's  abdication,  she  had  still  no  right  to 
interfere  with  the  transactions  then  in  pro- 
gress in  Portugal." 

The  parliament  was  prorogued  on  the  28th 
of  July.  Having,  on  the  occasion  of  lord 
Holland's  motion,  explained  the  situation 
of  the  country  in  regard  to  its  foreign  rela- 
tions, on  the  24th,  he  found  an  opportunity 

i  of  showing  what  was  its  financial  position. 
Lord  Bexley,  on  the  third  reading  of  the 
national  debt  bill — a  bill  which  was  to  limit 
the  issue  to  the  commissioners  for  the  reduc 
tion  of  the  national  debt  to  three  million 
pounds  for  that  year — denied  that  Mr.  Pitt 
had  ever  proposed  anything  so  shallow  as  the 
payment  of  the  national  debt  with  borrowed 
money,  but  recommended  the  government 
to  preserve  the  machinery  of  the  sinking- 
fund.  The  duke  of  Wellington  said,  "  the 


report  of  the  finance  committee  then  before 
their  lordships,  contained  more  information 
than  any  that  had  ever  been  produced  up  to 
that  time.  Their  lordships,  he  said,  he  hoped 
would  see  in  that  report  ample  proof  of  the 
extent  and  solidity  of  the  resources  of  the 
country,  resulting  from  persevering,  as  long 
as  it  was  possible,  in  the  plan  adopted  by  Mr. 
Pitt  for  the  redemption  of  the  debt.  He 
would  not  then  point  out  in  what  manner 
the  sinking-fund  had  worked;  but  one  obvious 
remark  he  would  beg  leave  to  make,  namely, 
that  the  interest  paid  on  all  the  sums  bor- 
rowed in  the  course  of  the  last  war,  exceeded 
but  by  a  little  five  per  cent.  That  could 
only  be  attributed  to  the  sinking-fund,  which 
had  been  so  much  abused.  He  hoped  the 
discussion  which  had  taken  place  would  con- 
vince parliament  that  the  salvation  of  the 
country  depended  on  the  establishment  of 
an  efficient  sinking-fund,  for  the  payment  of 
the  national  debt.  Whether  that  fund  ought 
to  amount  to  three  million  pounds,  or  to  a 
larger  sum ;  and  whether  that  sum  ought 
to  be  fixed  or  voted  annually,  were  ques- 
tions which  he  had  no  wish  to  prejudge; 
but  that  they  must  have  an  efficient  sinking- 
fund,  consisting  of  a  real  surplus  income,  no 
man  could  doubt ;  and  he  must  say,  that 
that  minister  would  not  do  his  duty  who  did 
not  urge  the  country  to  ensure  the  establish- 
ment and  continuance  of  such  a  fund." 

In  the  speech  of  the  lords  commissioners 
for  his  majesty,  which  closed  the  session, 
it  was  mentioned  that  the  emperor  of  Russia 
had  found  himself  under  the  necessity  of 
declaring  war  against  the  Porte,  upon 
grounds  concerning  exclusively  the  inte- 
rests of  his  own  dominions,  and  that  his 
majesty  would  continue  to  combine  his 
efforts  with  those  of  the  king  of  France  and 
his  imperial  majesty,  to  carry  into  complete 
effect  the  treaty  of  London.  With  respect 
to  Portugal,  it  stated  that  his  just  expecta- 
tions had  been  disappointed  ;  and  measures 
had  been  adopted  there  in  disregard  of  the 
earnest  advice  and  remonstrances  of  his 
majesty,  which  had  compelled  him  and  the 
other  powers  to  withdraw  their  representa- 
tives from  Lisbon.  His  majesty  relied  on 
the  wisdom  of  "  the  august  sovereign,  the 
head  of  the  house  of  Bragauza,  to  take  the 
course  best  calculated  to  maintain  the 
interests  and  honours  of  that  illustrious 
family,  and  to  secure  the  peace  and  happi- 
ness of  the  dominions  over  which  it  reigned." 

In  tracing  the  course  of  events,  the  reader 
1  will  mark  with  some  interest,  the  perfect 
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confidence  reposed  in  the  benevolence  and 
good  faith  of  the  emperor  Nicholas.  Look- 
ing at  the  conduct  of  that  potentate  in  after 
years,  it  would  hardly  be  presuming  too 
much,  if  we  conclude  that  he  had  already 
entered  on  that  course  of  dissimulation,  the 
detection  of  which,  a  quarter  of  a  century 
later,  at  once  astonished  and  incensed  the 
western  nations;  and  that  he  had  adroitly 
made  England  and  France  his  instruments 
to  abate  the  Ottoman  power,  which  their 
united  efforts  were  ultimately  directed  to 
sustain  and  restore. 

And  while  they  were  thus  engaged,  it  is 
not  unworthy  of  remark,  that  Russia  was 
putting  forth  her  strength  successfully 
against  Persia.  What  she  had  accomplished 
at  this  period  was  thus  proclaimed  to  the 
world  by  the  journal  of  St.  Petersburg ;  a 
necessity  being  stated  to  have  arisen  for  re- 
pelling force  by  force : — "  Obliged  to  pursue 
the  enemy  through  a  country  without  roads, 
laid  waste  by  troops  which  were  to  have 
defended  it,  often  opposed  by  nature  itself, 
exposed  to  the  burning  sun  of  summer  and 
the  rigours  of  winter,  our  brave  army,  after 
unparalleled  efforts,  succeeded  in  conquering 
Erivan,  which  was  reported  impregnable. 
It  passed  the  Araxes;  planted  its  standards 
on  the  top  of  Ararat;  and  penetrating 
farther  and  farther  into  the  interior  of 
Persia,  it  occupied  Tibris  itself,  with  the 
country  depending  on  it.  The  Khanat 
of  Erivan,  on  both  sides  of  the  Araxes,  and 
the  Khanat  of  Nakhitchevan,  a  part  of  the 
ancient  Armenia,  fell  into  the  hands  of  the 
conquerors.  But  in  the  course  of  these 
rapid  conquests,  the  Russians  acquired  glory 
of  another  kind.  In  the  midst  of  a  war, 
the  theatre  of  which  their  valour  had  carried 
into  the  enemy's  country,  the  safety  of  per- 
sons and  of  all  kinds  of  property  remained 
as  sacred  and  inviolable  to  them,  as  if  they 
had  been  in  profound  peace  in  the  country 
of  an  ally.  Humane,  mild,  and  generous, 
their  conduct  has  surrounded  the  Russian 
name  with  a  splendour  superior  to  that 
which  victory  bestows.  It  is  thus,  that  in 
eight  months  after  the  entrance  of  our  troops 
into  the  Persian  territory,  decisive  exploits 
and  important  results  have  crowned  our 
arms.  Their  success  has  demonstrated  that 
Providence  defended  our  just  cause.  Covered 
by  its  mighty  eyes,  and  considering  peace 
as  the  greatest  of  blessings,  Russia  will  never 
suffer  it  to  be  disturbed,  without  inflicting 
on  the  aggressor  just  and  severe  chastise- 
ment. The  road  to  new  triumphs  was 
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open  before  us ;  but  the  moment  that  peace, 
which  we  so  highly  value,  was  possible,  our 
only  wish  was  to  conclude  it.  Our  object 
was  to  secure  to  the  empire  a  natural  and 
strong  barrier  on  the  side  of  Persia;  to  ob- 
tain a  complete  indemnityfor  all  the  losses 
occasioned  by  the  war ;  and  thus  to  remove 
all  the  causes  which  might  lead  to  its  return. 
Sucli,  in  fact,  are  the  bases  on  which  a 
treaty  of  perpetual  peace  was  concluded 
and  signed  on  the  10th  (22nd)  February, 
at  Tourkmantchoi,  between  Russia  and 
Persia." 

That  this  was  no  vain  boast,  so  far  as  the 
acquisition  of  territory  and  the  exaction  of  a 
large  payment  of  money  is  in  question,  the 
following  articles  of  the  treaty  sufficiently 
prove.  By  the  third  article,  Persia  ceded 
the  Khanat  of  Erivan,  on  either  side  of  the 
Araxes,  and  the  Khanat  of  Nakhitchevan  ; 
and  all  the  public  documents  connected  with 
those  two  provinces,  which  were  to  be  de- 
livered within  six  months.  The  fourth  de- 
tailed, with  great  minuteness,  the  future 
frontier-line  between  the  two  empires.  It 
begins  at  the  point  of  the  Ottoman  states 
the  nearest  to  Little  Ararat,  and  crosses  the 
mountain  to  the  source  of  the  Lower  Karas- 
san ;  follows  the  source  of  that  river  till  it 
falls  into  the  Araxes,  opposite  Cherour, 
and  then  follows  the  course  of  the  latter 
river,  as  far  as  the  fortress  Abbas-Abad. 
This  fortress,  situated  on  the  right  bank, 
together  with  the  surrounding  country,  to 
the  extent  of  three  wersts  and  a-half,  to  be- 
long to  Russia.  The  frontier-line  then  again 
follows  the  course  of  the  Araxes,  as  far  as 
twenty-one  wersts  beyond  the  Ford  of  Jedi- 
boulonk,  from  which  point* a  straight  line 
is  to  be  drawn  across  the  plain  of  Moughan, 
to  the  bed  of  the  river  Bolgarou,  twenty- 
one  wersts  above  the  point  of  confluence  of 
the  two  rivers  Odinabazar  and  Sarakamyche. 
The  line  then  passes  across  the  summit  of 
Djikdoir,  so  that  all  the  waters  falling  into 
the  Caspian  belong  to  Russia,  and  continues 
to  cross  the  summit  of  other  mountains ; 
observing  the  above  principle  relative  to 
rivers  falling  into  the  Caspian  to  the  source 
of  the  river  Artara,  the  course  of  which,  as 
it  falls  into  the  Caspian,  completes  the 
whole  line  of  frontier.  The  shah  confirmed 
the  above  line  of  frontier.  Persia  was,  be- 
sides, to  pay  an  indemnity  of  twenty  million 
rubles. 

Thus  it  will  be  seen,  that  while  overrun- 
ning Persia  with  her  own  power,  against 
another  neighbour,  she  was  prevailing  by  an 
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allied  power.     Had  tins  been  seen  then,  as 

it  was  at  a  later  date,  the  language  of  the 

1    king's  speech,  in  which  the  battle  of  Nava- 

|    rin  was  described  to  be  "an  untoward  event," 

might  have  been  less  sharply  criticised. 

At   home,    agitation    on   the    subject   of 
catholic  claims  was  continued.     The  Lon- 
1    don   university   had   been    established   and 
sustained  by  the  friends  and  champions  of 
liberal  principles.     To  the  conservative  pro- 
testant  party,  it  appeared  desirable  that  a 
similar  establishment  should  be  formed,  in 
I    which  their  views  might  be  kept  in  mind,  or 
1    promoted ;  and,  in  consequence  of  this  idea 
finding  favour   in  the  eyes   of  its   leading 
i    members,  a  new  institution  was  projected, 
;    to  be  called   king's    college.      To  forward 
that   object,   a  great  meeting  was  held   at 
the   Freemasons'    tavern,    on    the   21st   of 
June,  at  which  the  archbishops  of  Canter- 
bury  and    York,    the   bishops   of  London, 
,    St.    David,    Durham,    St.  Asaph,    Chester, 
Gloucester,    and    Ossory,    the    marquis    of 
j    Camden,  the  speaker  of  the  house  of  com- 
I    mons,  lord  Bexley,  the  primate  of  Ireland,  and 
i    the  lord  mayor  of  London,  attended ;   and 
the  duke  of  Wellington  consented  to  preside. 
On  entering  the  hall,  he  was  received  with 
I    shouts   of  welcome  ;    and,    addressing   the 
meeting    from    the    chair,    he    said,    "  the 
object  for  which  they   assembled  was    the 
establishment  in  the  metropolis  of  a  college, 
in  which  all  the  branches  of  literature  and 
science  would   be  taught,  including  also  a 
knowledge  of  the  principles  of  Christianity, 
as   promulgated   by   the   doctrines   of    the 
established  church.     It  was  not  necessary 
for   him   to    delay    the   meeting  by  giving 
them  the  plan  of  the  proposed  institution  in 
detail.     It   would  be  sufficient  for  him  to 
state   it   generally.     The  plan   embraced  a 
system  of  education,  which,  combined  with  a 
general  knowledge  of  literature  and  science, 
a  particular  knowledge  of  Christianity,  mo- 
rality   and     religion  —  together    with    that 
species    of  education   necessary   to   youths 
adopting  particular   professions.     He  need 
hardly,  he  believed,  at  that  time  of  day,  say 
anything    on    the    propriety  of  inculcating 
j   such  a  system  of  education,  formed  upon 
such  a  basis.     Although  he  had  not  had  the 
advantage  of  a  college  education,  owing  to 
the  particular  pursuits  in  which  he  was  en- 
gaged— (here  he    was   interrupted   by   tre- 
mendous applause) — yet  no  one  felt  more 
than  he  did  the  advantages  a  college  offered 
to  youth.     The  promoters  of  the  intended 
establishment  were    the   dignitaries  of  the 


established  religion  and  the  governors  of  the 
church,  who,  he  added,  were  not  only  wil- 
ling to  support  it  by  their  purse,  but  were 
also  willing  to  sacrifice  their  valuable  time 
towards  its  future  management."  He  called 
on  the  meeting  to  assist  in  the  execution  of 
this  great  work.  "Let  an  effort  be  made 
worthy  of  this  great  country,  that  the  youth 
of  the  metropolis  might  receive  an  educa- 
tion by  which  they  would  be  taught  to  love 
the  king,  obey  the  laws — but,  above  all,  be 
made  acquainted  with  the  knowledge  of 
their  God;  and,  by  being  made  acquainted 
with  the  great  principles  of  their  holy 
religion,  be  taught  to  rest  content  with  their 
lot  in  this  life,  and  to  hope,  through  the 
mercy  of  God,  for  happiness  in  the  next." 
His  grace  then  read  the  resolutions. 

Having  thus  opened  the  business  of  the 
day,  a  vote  of  thanks  for  his  conduct  in  the 
chair,  and  for  his  cordial  co-operation  with 
the  views  of  the  meeting,  was  proposed  by 
the  archbishop  of  Canterbury,  and  carried 
with  loud  acclamations.  The  duke,  hav- 
ing acknowledged  the  compliment,  retired 
amidst  the  renewed  plaudits  of  all  present. 
After  he  had  withdrawn,  it  was  explained 
by  the  bishop  of  Chester,  who  had  been 
called  to  the  chair,  that  the  college  it  was 
intended  to  establish  was  not  to  be  founded 
on  such  narrow-minded  views  as,  in  some 
quarters,  were  imputed.  The  prelate  re- 
marked— "  It  has  been  said,  that  no  persons 
are  to  be  admitted  into  the  college,  which  it 
is  the  object  of  this  day's  meeting  to  found, 
but  those  who  are' members  of  the  church  of 
England.  As  this  report  is  unfounded,  and 
would,  if  allowed  to  circulate,  be  productive 
perhaps  of  some  injury,  I  conceive  it  my 
duty  at  once  to  contradict  it.  So  far  from 
such  being  the  fact,  no  question  whatever 
as  to  the  religious  opinions  held  by  the 
student  will  be  asked;  and  all  that  will  be 
required  of  him  is,  to  conform  to  the  rules 
of  discipline  which  will  be  laid  down  on  that 
head.  What  I  mean,"  said  his  lordship,  "is, 
that  in  order  to  become  students,  it  is  not 
necessary  that  they  shall  be  members  of  the 
established  church  ;  but  they  must  submit 
themselves  to  the  rules  and  discipline  which 
the  college,  connected,  as  it  will  be,  with  the 
church,  may  impose  on  the  general  manage- 
ment and  conduct  of  their  studies." 

In  furtherance  of  the  important  under- 
taking, the  duke  of  Wellington  gave  three 
hundred  pounds:  and  such  was  the  effect  of 
his  example,  his  great  name,  and  powerful 
assistance,  that,  before  the  meeting  broke 
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up,  the  astonishing  amount  of  upwards  of 
twenty  thousand  pounds  was  announced  as 
having  been  received,  in  subscriptions  and 
donations ;  and  that,  notwithstanding,  not  a 
single  advertisement  had  appeared  for  the 
convening  of  the  meeting.  It  is  possible 
that  his  presence,  and  the  speech  which  he 
made,  were  valued  the  more,  as  they  seemed 
to  refute  the  reports  which  had  got  abroad, 
that  his  grace  was  not  indisposed  to  give  his 
support  to  that  which  many  friends  of  the 
church  feared  would  be  fatal  to  the  esta- 
blishment, if  not  to  protestantism  itself—- 
catholic emancipation.  This  had  been  con- 
fidently whispered  for  some  weeks,  on.  the 
authority  of  those  who  might  be  supposed  to 
have  access  to  the  best  sources  of  informa- 
tion. About  a  month  before  the  meeting, 
that  such  was  the  case,  was  so  strongly 
reported,  that  the  evening  paper  regarded  as 
the  principal  government  organ,  thought  it 
right  to  put  forth  the  following  contradic- 
tory, but  rather  equivocating  notice  of  what 
had  been  advanced  : — 

"  A  statement  has  been  put  forth  in  a 
morning  paper,  with  such  confidence,  that  if 
it  were  not  noticed  at  once,  it  might  be  in- 
ferred that  there  was  some  foundation  for  it. 
The  statement  would  induce  a  belief,  that  a 
communication  has  been  conveyed  to  a  most 
august  personage,  upon  a  subject  of  the 
greatest  importance  ;  that,  in  submitting 
this  communication,  the  person  making  it 
declared  his  opinion  to  be  the  same  as  that 
of  the  august  personage ;  but  that  he  must 
humbly  beg  leave  to  say,  that  his  remaining 
in  office  would  depend  upon  assent  being 
given  to  the  course  he  had  taken  the  liberty 
to  point  out.  Another  personage  is  then 
alluded  to,  as  having  advised  the  adoption* of 
the  alternative  alluded  to.  Something  of  the 
same  kind,  but  not  so  particular,  nor  so 
direct,  has  been  stated  in  the  Dublin  papers. 
They  confine  themselves,  however,  to  the 
assertion — '  that  the  most  flattering  antici- 
pations have  been  communicated  to  this  side 
of  the  water.'  Now,  without  presuming  in 
the  slightest  degree  to  enter,  from  authority, 
into  any  discussion  of  the  sentiments  of  that 
most  august  personage,  we  may  safely  and 
positively  assert,  that  the  statement  is  alto- 
gether without  foundation  ;  that  it  would  be 
improbable  that  any  official  personage  would 
advise  the  adoption  of  a  measure  to  which 
he  was  himself  personally  hostile,  or  that  he 
would  couple  that  advice  with  such  a  menace 
as  the  one  imputed  to  him.  With  respect 
to  the  other  exalted  personage,  he  could  not 
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have  given  any  such  advice ;  for  no  com- 
munication of  the  nature  alluded  to  was 
made." 

Notwithstanding  this,  it  soon  transpired, 
that  what  the  editor  of  the  Courier  declared 
he  might  "  safely  and  positively  assert,"  was 
not  correct.  There  can  be  no  doubt,  that 
about  this  time  the  duke,  who  had  so  long 
been  opposed  to  granting  the  measure 
claimed  on  behalf  of  the  catholics,  felt, 
that  to  continue  that  opposition,  might  be 
more  pregnant  with  danger  than  yielding 
the  point.  What  advice  he  judged  it  his 
duty  to  give  to  the  "most  august  person- 
age," as  well  as  the  effect  produced  on  the 
mind  of  George  IV.,  will  be  told  in  a  future 
chapter.  That  the  great  concession  was 
pressed  on  his  majesty  by  the  duke  of  Wel- 
lington, has  been  most  distinctly  proved. 

Notwithstanding  the  anxiety  he  had  mani- 
fested for  the  well-being  of  the  established 
church,  it  continued  to  be  told,  and  in  many 
quarters  believed,  that  his  grace,  who  had  for 
so  many  years  resisted  the  movements  in 
favour  of  the  Roman  catholics,  and  who,  on 
this  account,  had  refused  to  join  the  Canning 
administration,  was  about  to  give  them  the 
benefit  of  his  powerful  support.  Some  of 
his  old  political  friends  were  shocked  at  his 
expected  apostasy  ;  others  deemed  it  impos- 
sible. To  account  for  that  which  seemed  so 
strange,  but  which  beyond  all  doubt  was  soon 
to  prove  true,  it  is  necessary  to  look  at  the 
then  state  of  Ireland.  When  the  duke  of 
Wellington  lost  the  co-operation  of  Mr.  Hus- 
kisson  and  his  friends,  Mr.  Vesey  Fitzgerald 
became  the  official  successor  of  Mr.  Charles 
Grant.  The  former,  on  taking  office,  neces- 
sarily vacated  his  seat  in  parliament,  where 
he  had  represented  the  county  of  Clare.  He 
had  long  been  a  warm  friend  to  catholic 
emancipation ;  and,  on  going  to  his  consti- 
tuents again,  he  expected  no  opposition  would 
be  made  to  his  re-election,  as  he  looked  for 
the  support  of  the  catholic  association,  and 
of  all  O'ConnelPs  followers.  But  the  agi- 
tator had  a  new  game  to  play.  That  his 
exhibitions  might  continue  attractive,  some 
startling  and  original  feature  was  necessary  ; 
and  this  his  ingenuity  now  supplied.  He 
announced  to  the  Irish  people,  that  he  had 
discovered  the  law,  as  it  then  stood,  gave 
catholics  a  right  to  sit  in  parliament;  and 
he,  therefore,  came  forward  himself  to  solicit 
the  votes  of  the  electors  of  Clare.  Should 
he  prove  so  fortunate,  he  said,  as  to  be  the 
object  of  their  choice,  in  that  case  some- 
thing very  grand  should  be  witnessed;  as 
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lie  would  proceed  to  Westminster,  and  boldly 
claim  a  place  in  St.  Stephen's  chapel. 

Cobbett,  who  could  not  contemplate  the 
growing  popularity — the  greatly-increased 
power  of  O'Connell  with  satisfaction,  re- 
marked on  this  proceeding,  not  without 
reason,  that  it  reflected  little  credit  on  Mr. 
O'Connell,  as  a  lawyer,  that  he  should  have 
reached  the  age  of  fifty-five  without  know- 
ing that  catholics  were  eligible  to  be  elected 
members  of  parliament,  and  to  have  found 
it  out  at  last.  If  he  were  right  in  this, 
Cobbett  added,  he  had  been  all  his  life  cla- 
mouring to  no  purpose  for  catholic  emanci- 
pation which  was  not  wanted.  Satisfactorily 
to  answer  this  was  not  easy ;  but  that  did 
not  signify  in  Ireland.  The  supremacy  of 
O'Connell  was  not  easily  to  be  shaken  ;  and 
the  moment  it  was  announced  that  O'Con- 
nell would  stand  for  Clare,  agents  were  dis- 
patched in  all  directions  to  canvas  the  elec- 
tors. The  priests  and  the  catholic  orators 
were  set  in  motion,  and  meetings  were  gene- 
rally called  in  their  chapels.  To  heighten 
the  importance  of  their  mission,  breathless 
haste  was  affected,  as  if  all  that  was  dear  to 
men  on  earth — as  if  all  that  could  secure 
eternal  happiness,  depended  on  instant, 
united,  energetic  exertion.  When  an  agi- 
tator reached  a  town  in  the  middle  of  the 
night,  a  meeting  was  instantly  called.  All 
good  catholics  were  then  passionately  in- 
voked to  rise  in  defence  of  their  dearest 
rights,  and  in  the  cause  of  their  holy  reli- 
gion. To  the  ignorant  listeners,  these  out- 
rageous spouters  did  not  scruple  to  describe 
English  protestants  as  monsters  of  iniquity — 
as  base,  persecuting  wretches,  who  thirsted 
for  the  blood  of  pious  catholics ;  and  they 
•were  further  told,  that  to  save  themselves 
and  their  children  from  misery  or  death,  as 
well  as  from  eternal  perdition,  it  was  abso- 
lutely necessary  that  they  should  instantly 
bestir  themselves  to  secure  the  return  of 
O'Connell  for  the  county  of  Clare.  He,  ac- 
cording to  them — he  only — could  avert  the 
impending  danger;  and  for  him  they  must 
forthwith  raise  their  voices,  if  they  wished 
to  deserve  well  of  their  country,  or  hoped  to 
save  their  eternal  souls. 

It  is  true,  the  landed  proprietors  of  Ireland, 
and  all  sober-minded  men,  regarded  these 
inflammatory  harangues  with  contempt  and 
horror,  when  they  heard  hypocritical  priests  ir- 
reverently coupling  the  nameof  their  favoured 
candidate  with  that  of  the  Deity;  whilst  their 
flocks  were  solemnly  exhorted  to  vote  "  for 
O'Connell  and  God."  But  it  was  the  lower 


classes  that  were  to  decide  the  question  then 
agitated ;  whether  Mr.  Fitzgerald  or  Mr. 
O'Connell  should  be  their  future  represen- 
tative? It  was  in  vain  that  the  landlords 
held  meetings,  and  expressed  indignation  at 
the  unlooked-for  opposition  which  had  been 
got  up  against  the  former  gentleman,  and 
resolved  to  give  him  their  best  support. 
When  the  day  of  election  arrived — the  30th 
of  June — the  forty-shilling  freeholders,  in 
regular  bands,  or  organised  mobs,  were 
marched  to  the  hustings  by  the  catholic 
priests,  and  directed  by  them  what  to  do. 
A  more  abominable  abuse  in  the  name  of 
freedom  of  election  it  is  not  easy  to  imagine. 
To  unprejudiced  minds  it  seemed  equally  at 
variance  with  law,  common  sense,  and  reli- 
gion. One  priest,  satisfied  that  Mr.  O'Con- 
nell, if  returned,  would  not  be  permitted  to 
sit  in  parliament,  thought  it  would  be  a 
safer  course  to  return  a  tried  friend,  than  to 
venture  on  the  proposed  experiment.  His 
people  were,  in  consequence  of  this  view  of 
the  subject,  disposed  to  vote  for  Fitzgerald ; 
but  when  they  approached  the  hustings, 
they  were  vehemently  called  upon  by  some 
of  the  orators  of  the  association  to  abandon 
their  design ;  and,  moved  by  the  eloquence 
of  the  speakers,  or  intimidated  by  the  shout- 
ing mob  who  were  marshalled  in  favour  of 
O'Connell,  they  immediately  changed  sides. 
Mr.  Fitzgerald,  on  being  proposed  by  his 
colleague  in  the  representation  of  the 
county,  invited  the  electors  to  review  his 
parliamentary  career.  He  said,  it  was  only 
by  a  mixed  administration  that  the  catholic 
question  could  be  carried.  To  his  opponents 
he  remarked,  that  his  joining  the  govern- 
ment of  the  duke  of  Wellington  appeared 
to  be  "  the  head  and  front  of  his  offending ;" 
but  be  the  consequences  what  they  might, 
he  remarked,  "  he  was  proud  to  be  the 
duke's  colleague,  and  to  possess  his  con- 
fidence." He  proceeded  to  say — "  It  ap- 
pears strange  to  me,  that  at  a  moment  when 
the  catholic  question  has  been  triumphant 
in  the  commons,  and  when  the  discussion 
of  it  in  the  lords  has  been  marked  by  a 
greater  degree  of  liberality  than  was  ever 
witnessed  before,  the  catholics  of  Ireland 
should  announce  hostility  to  a  government, 
under  whose  auspices  a  change  so  favourable 
had  been  witnessed,  and  to  select  one  who 
had  honestly  supported  their  cause,  as  a 
victim  upon  whom  to  wreak  their  vengeance. 
It  was  to  enable  them  to  perform  this 
strange  exploit,  in  favour  of  a  gentleman, 
of  whom  it  was  more  than  doubtful  whether 
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he  could  sit  at  all,  that  the  agitators  had 
seduced  the  tenantry  to  rise  against  their 
landlords,  as  the  only  return  for  the  kind- 
ness and  protection  which  they  had  received, 
and  their  constant  interference,  even  in  be- 
half of  the  political  rights  which  they  de- 
manded. When  the  day  arrives,"  said  he, 
"and  arrive,  I  fear  it  will,  when  a  serious 
difference  will  take  place  between  the 
landed  proprietor  and  his  tenant — and,  by 
heaven  !  I  deprecate  the  thought  of  it  —but 
if  it  should  arrive,  let  me  ask,  is  it  the 
payment  of  an  arrear  of  rent,  by  any  body 
of  men,  that  will  compensate  the  unfor- 
tunate peasant  for  being  deprived  of  his 
natural  protector?  Is  it  the  payment  of  a 
few  pounds  that  can  compensate  the  tenant 
for  the  total  alienation  of  his  landlord? 
When  the  poor  man  is  sick,  and  his  family 
perhaps  famishing  with  hunger,  where  will 
those  men  be,  who  to  gratify  a  public,  per- 
haps a  private  pique,  burst  the  bonds  which 
for  years  have  bound  together  the  landlord 
and  tenant,  by  what  was  considered  an  in- 
dissoluble tie  ?  They  will  be  far  distant ; 
and  the  unfortunate  tenant  will  have  no- 
body to  look  to  for  comfort  and  relief,  save 
that  landlord  whom  he  is  now  called  upon 
to  desert." 

If   Mr.    Fitzgerald's   argument   was   not 
altogether  deserving  of  praise  (as  his  pathos 
was  intended  to  move  the  elector  to  think 
of  his  landlord,  rather  than  of  his  country), 
the  hateful  vituperation  in  which  O'Connell 
indulged,  merited  stern  condemnation  from 
every  friend  to  decorum  and  rational  liberty. 
He  poured  forth  his  venomous  abuse  most 
copiously,  and  spared  neither  the  living  nor 
the  dead.    The  system  which  had  been  esta- 
blished in  Ireland,  he  contended,  must  be 
changed.    "  It  will  not  do,"  he  said,  "  hence- 
forth to  say,  '  Sweet  friend,  I  wish  you  well ;' 
but  it  must  be  shown,  by  acts,  that  they  do 
wish  us  well.     It  is  time  that  this  system 
should  be  put  an  end  to ;   and  I  am  come 
here  to  put  an  end  to  it.     The  right  hon- 
ourable gentleman  has  boasted  of  the  sup- 
port  he   has   received    from    most    of    the 
gentry  of  the  county.     He  has  the  support 
of  some  of  our  friends,  it  is  true,  and  of  all 
our  enemies — not  one  portion  of  the  filthy 
press  but  affords  him  their  support.     Oh  ! 
there  is  nothing  makes  the  iron  enter  my 
soul,  so  much  as  the  air  of  patronage  with 
which  our  claims  are  taken  under  the  wing 
of  a   great  patron :  but  the  time  when  we 
could   be  trampled   upon  with  impunity  is 
gone  by.    We  do  not  now,  as  we  were  wont 
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to  do,  bend  our  necks  before  our  masters. 
Are  there  no  biblical  persecutors  amongst 
his  supporters  ?  Are  not  the  wretched 
father  and  mother  driven  out  to  starve, 
unless  their  wretched  children  are  permitted 
to  attend  all  the  proselytising  schools?  If 
I  arn  returned  to  parliament,  I  shall  con- 
sider myself  in  the  nature  of  a  juror  be- 
tween the  country  and  the  king  Send  in 
the  right  honourable  gentleman,  and  he 
will  be  calculating  how  much  hock  and 
champagne  will  be  expended  in  enter- 
taining his  colleagues  in  office.  Perceval  it 
was  who  first  raised  the  '  no  popery'  cry ; 
and  every  man  who  supported  the  base, 
bloody,  and  unchristian  Perceval,  is  as  guilty 
of  the  deed  he  committed  as  that  infamous 
minister  himself.  The  marquis  of  Anglesea 
came  here,  and  preached  toleration :  his 
son,  as  gallant  an  officer  as  ever  trod  a 
ship's  deck,  voted  in  favour  of  us.  Lord 
Anglesea  tried  to  satisfy  us  with  sweet 
words  ;  but  did  he  vote  for  us  ?  No  ;  and 
for  this  I  denounce  him.  Delusion  is 
abroad.  If  you  send  me  to  parliament,  I 
will  put  an  end  to  the  horrid  tax  for  build- 
ing protestant  churches  and  providing  sacra- 
mental wine.  I  will  vote  for  the  diminution  . 
of  the  tithes.  I  will  vote  for  a  reform  in 
parliament ;  and  finally,  I  will  vote  for  re- 
considering the  abominable  measure  of  the 
union.  Be  true  to  each  other,  and  to  me, 
and  we  must  succeed.  Make  way  for  Mr. 
Fitzgerald's  freeholders  as  you  would  for 
mine ;  but  go  round  the  country,  and  tell 
his  voters  that  they  ought  to  vote  for  me — 
scatter  through  the  country,  and  do  that 
manfully  for  me.  I  have  taken  the  oath  of 
allegiance  to  my  king,  and  will  keep  it ;  but 
I  must  tell  the  right  honourable  gentleman 
that  the  young  blood  of  Ireland  is  in  a 
ferment.  I  detected  a  boy  of  thirteen  years 
of  age,  a  few  days  since,  drilling  a  regiment 
of  boys :  they  had  a  flag,  on  which  was 
emblazoned — '  Remember  Orr.'  "  There 
was  no  resisting  eloquence  like  this,  sus- 
tained as  it  was  by  the  sainted  promoters  of 
it,  who  sent  electors  to  the  poll,  as  farmers 
might  send  cattle  to  the  market.  After  a 
few  days,  Mr.  Fitzgerald  was  convinced 
that  success  was  out  of  the  question ;  the 
contest  ceased,  and  Mr.  O'Counell  was  de- 
clared duly  elected. 

The  great  agitator  had  declared,  that  he 
would  never  take  the  oaths  which  were  then 
administered  to  members  on  taking  their 
seats  in  the  house  of  commons.  He  was 
nevertheless  determined  to  assert  his  right 
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to  make  one  of  that  assembly.  It  is  pro- 
bable that  some  of  his  voters  were  led  to 
expect  that  their  mighty  champion  would, 
by  force  of  arms,  overawe  the  British  senate, 
and  compel  its  members  to  give  him  a  place 
among  them.  Parliament  was  still  sitting 
when  this  election  took  place.  Mr.  O'Con- 
nell's  return,  was  protested  against  by  a 
number  of  freeholders,  and  the  question 
thereupon  raised  was  argued  before  the 
sheriff  and  his  assessor.  The  latter  decided, 
"  that  there  was  nothing  in  law  to  prevent  a 
catholic  from  being  elected ;  and,  therefore, 
from  being  returned  as  duly  elected,  what- 
ever further  securities  might  be  required 
from  him,  before  he  would  be  allowed  to 
take  his  seat.  He  held,  that  there  was 
nothing  to  hinder  a  Roman  catholic  from 
sitting  in  parliament,  except  a  test  which  he 
must  take  when  there,  and  without  which 
the  house  of  commons  would  not  recognise 
him  :  but  he  must  be  in  the  house  to  take 
that  oath  ;  he  could  not  take  it  until  he  was 
there ;  and  no  person  had  a  right  to  deter- 
mine, a  priori,  that  any  individual  would 
not  take  the  oath,  when  the  time  in  which 
he  could  take  it  was  not  yet  arrived.  If 
the  case  had  occurred  in  England,  where  a 
double  return,  may  be  made,  he  would  have 
advised  the  high  sheriff  to  make  one  return 
for  Mr.  O'Connell,  and  another  for  Mr. 
Fitzgerald.  But,  as  it  was  not  competent  to 
adopt  that  course  in  Ireland,  he  would 
advise  the  sheriff  to  return  Mr.  O'Connell 
as  being  duly  elected ;  but  to  state,  on  the 
face  of  his  return  to  the  writ,  that  two  can- 
didates had  been  proposed — Mr.  V.  Fitz- 
gerald, a  protestant,  and  Mr.  O'Connell,  a 
catholic ;  that  the  latter  announced  that  he 
was  a  catholic ;  and,  further,  that  a  protest 
against  his  return  was  lodged  by  a  certain 
number  of  freeholders,  but  that  Mr.  O'Con- 
nell had  a  majority  of  qualified  freeholders 
at  the  termination  of  the  poll."*  Mr.  O'Con- 
nell was  accordingly  returned.  A  petition 
against  his  return  was  immediately  presented 
to  the  house  of  commons;  but  the  session 
was  so  far  advanced,  that  no  decision  could  be 
pronounced  upon  it  before  parliament  was 
prorogued. 

The  return  of  O'Connell,  who  could  not 
sit  in  parliament,  and  the  defeat  of  Fitz- 
gerald, a  friend  to  catholic  emancipation, 
who  could,  was  deemed  a  great  triumph  by 
the  catholic  association,  through  whose 
means  this  double  result  was  arrived  at. 
The  act  passed  to  put  down  illegal  societies 
*  Annual  Register. 
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in  Ireland  had  never  effectually  checked  the 
proceedings  of  that  body ;  but  the  law,  such 
as  it  was,  expired  in  July,  and  they  now- 
determined  on  acting  with  more  insolence 
than  ever.  They  tyrannically  determined 
on  imposing  severe  restrictions  on  any  one 
who  might  thenceforward  aspire  to  a  seat  in 
parliament.  They  did  not  scruple  to  pro- 
claim, that  no  man  should  fill  that  honour- 
able situation,  who  refused  to  subscribe  to 
conditions  which,  in  the  judgment  of  many, 
would  place  on  the  individual  taking  them 
the  seal  of  degradation.  "The  first  thing 
which  they  required  of  every  candidate  was, 
that  he  should  pledge  himself  to  be  an  in- 
discriminate opponent  of  the  ministry  of  the 
duke  of  Wellington  and  Mr.  Peel,  until  the 
duke  of  Wellington  and  Mr.  Peel  should 
become  catholic  emancipators.  The  second 
was,  that  he  should  pledge  himself  to  sup- 
port religious  and  civil  liberty.  The  third 
was,  that  he  should  pledge  himself  to  pro- 
cure the  repeal  of  the  sub-letting  act.  This 
act,  which  had  passed  in  1826,  had  no  other 
object,  and  could  have  no  other  effect,  than 
gradually  to  improve  the  condition  of  the 
Irish  peasantry,  by  restraining  that  ever-mul- 
tiplying minute  division  of  property,  which 
covered  the  country  with  a  race  of  paupers. 
It  provided,  that  a  tenant  should  not  have 
the  power  of  sub-letting,  without  the  con- 
sent of  his  landlord  ;  and  that  he  should  not 
have  the  power  of  sub- dividing  his  lands 
among  several  persons  by  a  testamentary 
devise,  unless  the  lease — if  subsequent  to 
June,  1826 — contained  authority  to  sub-let, 
or,  if  prior  to  that  date,  contained  no  prohi- 
bition of  sub-letting.  But,  whatever  tended 
to  raise  the  condition  of  the  peasantry,  was 
unfavourable  to  the  dark  dominion  of  the 
agitators  :  the  peasantry  themselves,  im- 
provident and  thoughtless,  could  not  appre- 
ciate the  value  of  prospective  comfort ;  but 
they  felt  the  inconvenience  of  the  present 
restraint  ;  and  the  association  prudently 
joined  them  in  denouncing  this  measure  as 
an  act  of  calculating,  cold-blooded  oppres- 
sion. The  fourth  thing  required  of  every 
candidate  was,  that  he  should  pledge  himself 
to  support  a  reform  in  parliament;  but  of 
what  kind,  and  to  what  extent,  was  left  un- 
determined. The  agitators  enacted,  that  if 
any  candidate  should  decline  to  bind  himself 
expressly  and  formally  to  the  faithful  obser- 
vance of  all  these  conditions,  he  should  be 
opposed  by  the  men,  the  influence,  and  the 
funds  of  the  catholic  association. "f 
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Some  of  the  proceedings  which  have  been 
described,  it  will  be  seen,  almost  assumed  the 
character  of  rebellion.  The  duke  of  Wei 
lington  felt  that  he  was  opposed  to  adver- 
saries he  could  not  hope  to  subdue ;  and 
many  symptoms  now  indicated  that  ministers 
were  likely  to  give  way  in  regard  to  the 
catholic  question.  Ten  days  after  the  pledges 
had  been  promulgated  which  it  was  the 
sovereign  will  and  pleasure  of  the  associa- 
tion that  future  candidates  should  be  re- 
quired to  give,  the  grand  celebration  of  the 
brave  resistance  made  by  the  city  of  Lon- 
donderry to  James  II.  took  place.  At 
this,  a  grand  gathering  of  protestants  had 
usually  taken  place,  and  the  toasts  and 
speeches  of  the  day  were  especially  cal- 
culated to  fortify  the  minds  of  all  who  at- 
tended them  against  yielding  to  the  aggres- 
sive views  of  the  church  of  Rome.  Mr.  Daw- 
son,  the  brother-in-law  of  Mr.  Peel,  was 
present  at  the  festival.  He  had  always  been 
regarded  as  one  of  the  most  uncompromising 
champions  of  protestantism,  and,  conse- 
quently, one  of  the  most  determined  oppo- 
nents of  catholic  emancipation.  The  opinions 
he  held  on  this  question  he  had  but  recently 
declared  remained  unchanged  ;  but  now  he 
took  a  widely  different  course.  No  longer 
was  his  voice  raised  to  animate  those  who 
heard  him  to  stern  resistance  of  the  decrees 
of  the  catholic  association ;  but,  on  the  con- 
trary, his  advice  was  to  conciliate,  by  grant- 
ing what  they  demanded.  His  words  were 
these — "  The  state  of  Ireland  is  an  anomaly 
in  the  history  of  civilised  nations.  It  is 
true,  that  we  have  a  government  to  which 
an  outward  obedience  is  shown,  which  is 
responsible  to  parliament,  and  answerable 
to  God,  for  the  manner  of  administering  its 
functions;  but  it  is  equally  true,  that  an 
immense  majority  of  the  people  look  up,  not 
to  the  legitimate  government,  but  to  an 
irresponsible,  and  to  a  self-constituted  asso- 
ciation, for  the  administration  of  the  affairs 
of  the  country.  The  peace  of  Ireland  de- 
pends not  upon  the  government  of  the  king, 
but  upon  the  dictation  of  the  catholic  asso- 
ciation. It  has  defied  the  government,  and 
trampled  upon  the  law  of  the  land ;  and  it 
is  beyond  contradiction,  that  the  same 
power  which  banished  a  cabinet  minister 
from  the  representation  of  the  county, 
because  he  was  a  minister  of  the  king,  can 
maintain  or  disturb  the  peace  of  the  country, 
just  as  it  suits  the  caprice  or  ambition  of 
those  who  exert  it.  The  same  danger  im- 
pends over  every  institution  established  by 
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law.  The  church  enjoys  its  dignity,  and  the 
clergy  enjoy  their  revenues,  by  the  laws  of 
the  land  ;  and  we  know  not  how  soon  it  may 
please  the  catholic  association  to  issue  its 
anathemas  against  the  payment  of  tithes  : 
and  what  man  is  hardy  enough  to  say  that 
the  catholic  people  will  disobey  its  man- 
date? It  depends  upon  the  catholic  asso- 
ciation— no  man  can  deny  it — whether  the 
clergy  are  to'  receive  their  incomes  or  not. 
The  condition  of  the  landlords  is  not  more 
consoling :  already  they  have  been  robbed 
of  their  influence  over  the  tenantry ;  already 
they  are  become  but  mere  ciphers  on  their 
estates ;  nay,  in  many  places  they  are  worse 
than  ciphers — they  have  been  forced  to  be- 
come the  tools  of  their  domineering  masters, 
the  catholic  priesthood;  and  it  depends  upon 
a  single  breath — a  single  resolution  of  the 
catholic  association,  whether  the  landlords 
are  to  be  robbed  of  their  rents  or  not.  So 
perfect  a  system  of  organisation  was  never 
yet  achieved  by  any  body  not  possessing  the 
legitimate  powers  of  government.  It  is 
powerful,  it  is  arrogant,  it  derides,  and  it 
has  triumphed  over  the  enactments  of  the 
legislature;  and  it  goes  on  filling  its  coffers 
from  the  voluntary  contributions  of  the 
people."  . 

When  one  of  the  boldest  champions  of 
the  established  church  thus  recognised  the 
omnipotence  of  the  catholic  association, 
those  who  feared  the  consequences  of  grant- 
ing emancipation  were  necessarily  thrown 
into  a  state  of  great  alarm.  The  language 
held  by  Mr.  Dawson  well  accorded  with  the 
awful  picture  furnished  by  Mr.  Shell,  of  the 
power  and  influence  of  that  body,  and  which 
he  had  described  to  be  a  tremendous  organi- 
sation, extending  over  the  whole  island. 
"  Have  not,"  he  said,  "  all  the  natural  bonds 
by  which  men  are  tied  together  been  broken 
and  burst  asunder?  Are  not  all  the  rela- 
tions of  society  which  exist  elsewhere  gone  ? 
Has  not  property  lost  its  influence  ?  Has 
not  rank  been  stripped  of  the  respect  which 
should  belong  to  it  ?  And  has  not  an  in- 
ternal government  grown  up,  which,  gra- 
dually superseding  the  legitimate  authori- 
ties, has  armed  itself  with  a  complete  domi- 
nation ? "  "  Is  it  nothing,"  he  further 
demanded,  "  that  the  whole  body  of  the 
catholic  clergy  are  alienated  from  the  state ; 
and  that  the  catholic  gentry,  peasantry,  imd 
priesthood  are  all  combined  in  one  vast  con- 
federacy ?  So  much  for  catholic  indigna- 
tion while  we  are  at  peace ;  and  when 
England  shall  be  involved  in  war — I  pause : 
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it  is  not  necessary  that  I  should  discuss  that 
branch  of  the  subject,  or  point  to  the  cloud 
which,  charged  with  thunder,  is  hanging 
over  our  heads." 

It  was  soon  known  that  in  that  session, 
O'Connell  would  not  attempt  to  claim  a 
seat  in  the  house  of  commons.  The  earl  of 
Eldon  supposed  it  was  deferred,  as  he  could 
do  more  mischief  by  keeping  the  question 
in  suspense.  His  lordship  wrote — "  No- 
thing is  talked  of  now  (July  9th,  1828) 
which  interests  anybody  the  least  in  the 
world,  except  the  election  of  Mr.  O'Con- 
nell, and  the  mischief  it  will  produce  among 
debaters  in  the  house  of  commons;  and  the 
more  serious  mischief  which  it  will,  in  all 
human  probability,  excite  in  Ireland.  As 
O'Connell  will  not,  though  elected,  be  per- 
mitted to  take  his  seat  in  the  house  of  com- 
mons, unless  he  will  take  the  oaths,  &c. 
(and  that  he  won't  do,  unless  he  can  get 
absolution),  his  rejection  from  the  commons 
may  excite  a  rebellion  in  Ireland.  At  all 
events,  this  business  must  bring  the  Roman 
catholic  question,  which  has  been  so  often 
discussed,  to  a  crisis  and  a  conclusion.  The 
nature  of  that  conclusion,  I  don't  think 
favourable  to  protestantism." 

Of  the  conduct  of  one  protestant  body  at 
this  moment;  his  lordship  thus  delivered 
himself: — "The  dissenters,  who  lately  got 
the  test  and  corporation  acts  (in  effect)  re- 
pealed, have  subscribed,  as  appears  in  an 
Irish  publication,  handsomely,  to  support 
O'Connell's  election,  as  likely  to  give  the 
Roman  catholics  the  same  benefits  as  the 
dissenters  have  received  by  the  late  act 
here ;  and  the  Roman  catholics  in  Ireland 
publicly  avow  their  determination  to  over- 
set the  established  church.  We  shall  see 
whether  our  present  rulers  have  the  courage 
with  which  a  Mr.  Pitt  would  have  acted, 
under  present  circumstances.  I  don't  ex- 
pect it  of  them." 

That  many  members  of  the  established 
church  shared  his  lordship's  alarm,  there  is 
no  reason  to  doubt :  at  this  period,  a  general 
feeling  began  to  prevail,  that  farther  resis- 
tance to  the  claims  of  the  catholics  would 
be  of  no  avail.  At  a  late  period  of  the 
year,  lord  Eldon,  in  a  letter  to  his  brother, 
lord  Stowell,  thus  expressed  himself  on  the 
subject : — "  If,  as  the  liberals  say,  religious 
opinions  ought  to  have  no  influence  in  the 
exercise  of  political  power,  why  should  the 
sovereign's  professing  the  catholic  religion 
or  marrying  a  Roman  catholic  princess,  be 
by  law  as  it  is — a  forfeiture  of  the  crown  ? 


If  this  be  a  just  principle,  how  can  op- 
position to  restoring  to  the  Roman  catholics 
that  establishment,  which  formerly  belonged 
to  them  and  their  priesthood,  be  justified? 
If,  on  the  other  hand,  you  say  that  religious 
opinions  ought  to  have  such  influence,  where 
those  religious  opinions  may  lead  persons 
to  do  what  is  wrong,  (still)  if  making  both 
houses  of  parliament  replete  with  Roman 
catholics  (nothing — religious  opinions  with- 
standing) would  not  lead  them  to  do  wrong, 
why  is  it  to  be  taken  for  granted  that  a 
king,  being  of  the  same  religious  persuasion 
as  his  parliament,  will  do  wrong?  The 
project  of  emancipation  seems  to  me  to  be 
founded  on  assumptions,  which,  if  just, 
render  much  which  was  done  in  1688,  and 
the  act  of  settlement  on  the  princess  Sophia 
and  the  heirs  of  her  body,  being  protestants 
— the  forfeiture  of  the  crown  by  conversion 
or  marriage — altogether  unjust;  and  that  if 
the  ministers  of  the  crown  advise  his  ma- 
jesty to  consent  to  emancipation,  as  it  is 
asked,  they  advise  him  to  give  his  assent  to 
a  libel  on  his  title  to  the  throne.  But,  not- 
withstanding all  this,  I  cannot  forbear  to 
think,  that  the  strong  language  used  in 
many  of  the  clubs  is  most  mischievous, 
and  deters  many  from  meeting  to  express, 
in  sober  and  temperate  petitions,  their  feel- 
ings. My  language,  in  town,  to  those  who 
talked  to  me,  was  to  do  nothing  more  than, 
as  individuals,  in  different  parts  of  the  coun- 
try, to  endeavour  to  convince  their  neigh- 
bours that  it  was  dangerous  to  leave  parlia- 
ment, by  not  respectfully  petitioning,  to  act 
upon  what  was  there  so  often  and  so  confi- 
dently said — that  the  country  did  not  care 
what  became  of  the  question." 

While  the  friends  of  the  protestant  church 
confessed  great  alarm,  the  catholic  orators  ex- 
ulted beyond  measure  in  the  triumph  already 
gained,  and  in  that  which  was  to  come.  One 
of  them,  a  Mr.  O'Gorraan  Mahon,  at  a  meet- 
ing in  Ireland,  convened  in  a  chapel  dedi- 
cated to  the  archangel  Michael,  thought  it 
not  inconsistent  with  piety  and  common 
sense,  to  liken  the  revived  catholic  associa- 
tion to  the  Saviour  of  the  world.  "  It  had 
been,"  he  said,  "  immured,  by  an  act  of  the 
legislature,  for  three  years  in  a  political 
grave,  but  had  then  risen  from  the  grave 
with  renovated  power ;  so  the  Saviour  had 
been  laid  in  a  vault  during  three  days,  his 
glories  obscured,  his  miracles  shrouded  in 
darkness;  but,  on  the  third  day,  he  burst 
the  shackles  of  death  and  rose  in  triumph, 
1  to  illuminate  and  vivify  the  moral  and 
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spiritual  world,  and  opening  the  mansions 
of  life  and  happiness  to  multitudes  of  human 
beings."  It  would  have  been  well  if,  after 
furnishing  this  sublime  picture  of  the  asso- 
ciation, he  could  have  proceeded  to  show 
that  it  had  heralded  "  peace  and  good-will 
to  men,"  instead  of  stirring  up  the  embers 
of  bigotry,  to  kindle  a  flame  of  unhallowed 
discord. 

The  marquis  of  Anglesey,  then  lord-lieu- 
tenant of  Ireland,  favoured  the  views  of  the 
catholics;  and  the  catholic  primate  of  Ire- 
land, having  received  a  letter  from  the  duke 
of  Wellington,  of  a  conciliatory  character, 
laid  it  before  the  noble  marquis.  The  duke 
had  therein  expressed  an  anxious  desire  to 
see  the  question  settled,  and  added,  no 
doubt  in  the  hope  that  it  might  abate  the 
prevailing  excitement — "  If  it  could  be 
buried  in  oblivion  for  a  short  time,  I 
should  not  despair  of  a  satisfactory  result." 
The  marquis  of  Anglesey,  on  reading  this, 
differed  from  the  duke  altogether.  He 
said — "  To  bury  the  question  in  oblivion 
was  impossible ;  and,  if  it  were  not,  he 
feared  advantage  would  be  taken  of  the 
pause  as  a  panic  achieved  by  the  late 
violent  re-action,  and  by  proclaiming,  that 
if  the  government  peremptorily  decided 
against  concession,  the  catholics  would  not 
cease  to  agitate.  He,  therefore,  recom- 
mended that  the  measure  should  not  be 
lost  sight  of  for  a  moment;  that  anxiety 
should  continue  to  be  manifested;  that  all 
constitutional  means  should  be  adopted  to 
forward  the  course  consistent  with  the  most 
patient  forbearance  and  obedience  to  the 
laws ;  that  the  catholics  should  trust  to  the 
justice  of  their  cause,  and  to  the  growing 
liberality  of  mankind,  but  should  not  desist 
from  agitation."  The  anti-catholic  party 
held  this  to  be  equivalent  to  exhorting  the 
enemy  to  continue  to  fire  red-hot  balls,  but 
to  take  especial  care  that  they  should  do  no 
sort  of  mischief.  That  the  representative  of 
his  majesty  in  Ireland  should  recommend 
perseverance  in  that  agitation  which  appeared 
to  the  government  of  England  pregnant  with 
danger,  made  it  necessary,  in  the  view  of  the 
duke  of  Wellington,  to  recall  the  lord-lieu- 
tenant. Such  a  step  few  thought  indicative 
of  the  change  of  opinion  which  it  had  been 
reported  the  prime  minister  was  soon  to 
avow;  but  that  such  it  was,  the  noble 


marquis  affirmed,   was    clear  to  him.     "  I    ! 
know  the  duke  of   Wellington,"    he  said :    ; 
"  his  mind  is  made  up  to  grant  catholic 
emancipation ;  and   I  am  recalled   because 
he   wishes  that   no  one    should   share   his 
victory." 

From  the  passages  quoted  —  from  the 
movements  of  friends  and  foes  at  this 
critical  period,  it  must  be  confessed,  that 
the  duke  had  to  meet  difficulties  of  no 
common  magnitude.  He  acknowledged  no 
change  of  principle;  but  the  angry  feelings 
which  had  been  awakened  were,  in  his  judg- 
ment, infinitely  more  formidable  than  any 
foreign  enemy  he  had  ever  met  on  the  field 
of  battle.  Having  been  brought  to  think, 
that  at  no  distant  period  the  claims  of  the 
Roman  catholics  should  be  allowed,  he  had 
desired  that  the  violence  thus  witnessed 
should  abate,  that  the  concession  might  be 
granted  with  a  better  grace  than  if  it  seemed 
to  be  wrung  from  fear  by  intimidation.  The 
leaders  of  the  malcontents  insisted,  that  to 
violence,  or  as  it  was  named,  "  agitation," 
they  owed  the  favourable  disposition  then 
indicated;  and  that  it  was  only  by  con- 
tinuing it  they  could  hope  to  prevail. 
Thus  advised,  the  frenzied  zeal  which  had 
been  awoke,  was  sedulously  kept  up  by 
new  stimulants,  till,  mentally,  the  great 
captain  was  subdued — wrought  upon  to 
believe,  that  the  government  had  only  to 
choose  between  granting  emancipation  or 
witnessing  the  horrors  of  a  rebellion. 

Neither  he  nor  his  colleagues  doubted 
the  power  of  England  to  put  down  the 
boldest  attempt  at  insurrection ;  and  they 
had  little  reason  to  suspect,  that  those  who 
made  the  most  valiant,  death-defying  speeches 
in  the  catholic-association  place  of  meeting, 
would  prove  very  formidable  in  the  field. 
Of  that,  few  examples  had  been  furnished. 
The  most  undaunted  orators,  whose  soul- 
stirring  eloquence  set  the  whole  nation  in  a 
flame,  seem  often  to  have  made  such  a  vast 
expenditure  of  heroism  in  words,  that  the 
poor  residuum  left  for  action  could  only 
provoke  contempt.  Ministers  valued  not 
the  vaunts  or  the  prowess  of  these  Spartans , 
but  they  had  serious  apprehensions  that  a 
distressing  convulsion  would  be  caused  by 
their  labours — painful  and  embarrassing  to 
Great  Britain,  and  fruitful  of  aggravated 
horrors  to  Ireland. 
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ARRIVAL  OF  THE  QUEEN  OF  PORTUGAL  IN  ENGLAND ;  DON  PEDRO  CLAIMS  ASSISTANCE  FROM  ENGLAND  J 
GREAT  BRITAIN  REMAINS  NEUTRAL  BETWEEN  BRAZIL  AND  PORTUGAL ;  OPENING  OF  A  NEW  SESSION  OF 
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IF  the  English  government  decided,  in  the 
first  instance,  not  to  recognise  Don  Miguel 
as  king  of^Portugal,  nothing  had  since  oc- 
curred to  alter  their  determination.  His 
rule  presented  but  a  wretched  display  of 
contempt  for  right,  and  a  series  of  capri- 
ciously-tyrannical acts.  The  tidings  of  his 
usurpation  soon  reached  Brazil.  Outraged 
as  Don  Pedro  was  by  the  conduct  of  his 
brother,  he  seems  to  have  hoped  that  for- 
bearance might  recall  Miguel  to  a  sense  of 
duty.  He  addressed,  on  the  25th  of  July, 
a  proclamation  to  the  Portuguese  people,  in 
which  the  usurper  was  mildly  dealt  with. 
He  was  described  as  a  virtuous  prince,  who 
had  been  converted  into  an  instrument  of 
evil  by  a  wicked  and  selfish  faction.  The 
answer  to  this,  in  the  Lisbon  Gazette,  was  a 
rich  specimen  of  scurrility,  overwhelming 
the  emperor  with  the  most  insolent  abuse. 

In  furtherance  of  the  design  which  he 
had  formed,  and  with  a  view  to  her  becom- 
ing the  future  consort  of  Miguel,  Don 
Pedro  had  sent  his  royal  daughter,  Donna 
Gloria  Maria,  to  Europe.  It  had  been  pro- 
posed to  carry  her  to  Genoa,  whence  she 
was  to  proceed  to  her  grandfather,  the  em- 
peror of  Austria,  at  Vienna.  Those  who 
had  the  young  queen  in  charge,  on  learning 
what  had  taken  place  in  Portugal,  thought 
fit  to  take  a  different  course.  She  was 
brought  to  England,  and  reached  Falmouth 
on  the  24th,  in  the  Imperatriz.  On  her 
approach  she  was  saluted  by  the  garrison 
and  men-of-war,  and  this  was  repeated,  on 
the  royal  standard  being  hoisted,  after  the 
Imperatriz  had  cast  anchor.  On  the  fol- 
lowing day,  the  young  queen  landed,  and 
proceeded  by  easy  stages  to  London.  By 
the  English  people,  in  the  various  towns 
through  which  she  passed,  her  majesty  was 
welcomed  with  joyful  demonstrations.  The 
better  feelings  of  Englishmen  were  interested 
in  the  fate  of  a  young  royal  female  far  from 
her  home,  no  longer  under  the  care  of  a 
parent,  and  denied  the  protection  of  a  rela- 
tive destined  to  be  her  husband.  That  she 
was  spared  such  a  union — snatched  from 
association  with  the  monster,  Don  Miguel, 
they  regarded  with  lively  satisfaction.  She 


:ook  up  her  abode  at  Grillon's  hotel,  in  Al- 
bemarle-street,  where,  on  the  morning  after 
icr  arrival,  an  address  was  presented  to  hei 
from  the  Portuguese  nobility,  gentry,  and. 
srincipal  merchants  then  in  London.  The 
duke  of  Wellington  and  lord  Aberdeen 
shortly  afterwards  appeared  to  welcome  her 
majesty  to  the  capital  of  England.  They 
;reated  her  as  the  sovereign  of  Portugal,  and 
came  in  their  state  carriages,  dressed  in 
military  uniform,  and  decorated  with  the 
several  orders  they  were  entitled  to  wear. 
Messages  of  congratulation  were  also  sent 
from  George  the  Fourth  at  Windsor. 

If  ever  Don  Pedro  had  doubted  the  tur- 
pitude of  his  brother,  all  uncertainty  was 
speedily  removed,  and  he  was  denounced  as 
an  ingrate  and  a  rebel,  in  terms  which,  if 
not  too  severe  to  meet  the  circumstances  of 
the  case,  erred  but  little  on  the  side  of  ten- 
derness ;  and  the  minister  of  the  emperor  of 
Brazil,  in  England,  the  marquis  de  Barba- 
cena,  was  directed  by  his  master  to  claim, 
under  treaties  alleged  to  exist  between  the 
two  countries,  assistance  from  England  to 
support  the  claim  of  Donna  Maria  to  the 
throne  of  Portugal.  The  marquis,  addres- 
sing the  earl  of  Aberdeen,  on  the  25th  of 
November,  in  officially  demanding  that  aid 
which  might  effectually  secure  to  her  the 
possession  of  her  kingdom,  spoke  of  the 
usurpation  effected  at  Lisbon  in  the  July 
preceding,  and  of  the  indignation  and  pain 
experienced  in  consequence  by  Don  Pedro, 
who  gratefully  acknowledged  the  termina- 
tion of  diplomatic  intercourse  between  the 
two  countries,  regarding  that  as  a  sure 
pledge,  that  the  ancient  and  intimate  ally  of 
Portugal  would  not  be  satisfied  with  testi- 
fying, by  that  act,  the  disapprobation  felt  by 
the  English  government  at  the  perfidious 
insurrection  which  had  been  excited.  The 
marquis  proceeded — "  Determined  never  to 
come  to  any  terms  with  the  usurper  of  the 
Portuguese  crown,  and  to  assert  the  rights 
of  her  majesty,  the  queen  Donna  Maria  II., 
the  first  thought  of  his  majesty,  the  emperor 
of  Brazil,  could  be  no  other  than  that  of 
claiming  for  such  purpose  the  aid  of  his 
Britannic  majesty." 
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In  support  of  the  claim  thus  preferred, 
the  marquis  de  Barbacena  went  over  the 
early  history  of  the  connexion  between  the 
countries,  and  gave  this  epitome  of  their 
amicable  relations : — "  In  the  reign  of  Ed- 
ward I.  of  England,  stipulations  of  friend- 
ship and  commerce  were  entered  into;  and 
in  1373,  a  formal  treaty  of  alliance  was  con- 
cluded between  Ferdinand  I.  of  Portugal, 
and  Edward  III.  of  England.  A  series  of 
treaties  had  succeeded  that,  most  of  them 
confirming  all  the  former  treaties,  which 
series  ended  with  the  treaty  of  the  21st  of 
January,  1815,  the  third  article  of  which 
ran  thus : — The  ancient  treaties  of  alliance, 
amity,  and  guarantee,  which  have  so  long 
and  so  happily  subsisted  between  the  two 
crowns,  are,  by  this  present  article,  renewed 
by  the  two  high  contracting  parties,  and 
acknowledged  to  be  in  full  force  and  vigour." 
No  war,  it  was  added,  had,  during  that  long 
period,  interrupted  a  connexion  between 
the  two  countries,  of  which  diplomatic  his- 
tory exhibited  no  similar  instance.  The 
only  rupture  which  had  occurred,  took  place 
during  Cromwell's  protectorate,  and  that 
was  occasioned  by  assistance  afforded  by 
the  king  of  Portugal  to  the  partisans  of 
king  Charles  I.,  to  whom  he  had  granted 
an  asylum  at  Lisbon. 

The  marquis  then  extracted  some  of  the 
stipulations  contained  in  the  treaties.  He 
had  enclosed  a  copy  of  the  treaty  of  1373  to 
the  earl  of  Aberdeen.  This,  he  said,  seemed 
to  be  intended  to  apply  the  stipulations  of 
the  alliance  to  the  case  of  rebellion  in  the 
first  article  of  the  treaty  of  1373,  which 
was  confirmed  by  a  subsequent  article, 
No.  2,  by  which  the  king  of  England  per- 
mitted the  raising  in  his  kingdom  of  a  body 
of  volunteers,  to  serve  in  the  war  which  the 
king  of  Portugal  was,  at  that  period,  carrying 
on  against  his  rebellious  brother ;  the  con- 
veyance of  that  body  of  volunteers  having 
been  effected  by  two  ships  of  the  line,  which 
the  British  government  provided  for  that 
purpose.  The  treaty  of  alliance,  concluded 
in  the  year  1571,  between  queen  Elizabeth, 
of  England,  and  Don  Sebastian,  of  Portugal, 
he  further  remarked — "  makes  express  men- 
tion of  rebellion ;  at  least  it  states  that  the 
two  sovereigns  take  a  mutual  interest  in 
maintaining  their  respective  governments. 
In  the  act  of  ratification  of  the  treaty  of 
1642,  No.  4,  the  express  intention  of  renew- 
ing the  preceding  treaties  is  observable. 
The  first  article  of  the  treaty  of  1654,  No.  5, 
contains  the  stipulation  of  neither  receiving 
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nor  harbouring,  reciprocally,  the  rebellious 
subjects  of  either  of  the  two  countries;  and 
in  virtue  of  this  article,  her  majesty,  queen 
Donna  Maria  II.,  has  undoubtedly  the  right 
to  demand,  that  her  august  ally  should  not 
suffer  an  avowed  agent  of  the  usurper's  go- 
vernment of  Portugal  to  reside  in  England." 
The  marquis  then  strengthened  his  appli- 
cation to  England  by  a  reference  to  the 
recent  unprincipled  conduct  of  Don  Miguel. 
His  lordship  demanded — "Can  liie  British 
monarch  (if  the  undersigned  may  presume 
to  make  such  an  appeal)  ever  forget  the 
written  assurances  which  his  majesty  re- 
ceived, and  the  words  which  his  majesty 
himself  heard  the  infant,  Don  Miguel,  utter  ? 
Will  the  king  of  England  forget  that  that 
prince,  after  having  been  received  in  Eng- 
land in  the  most  distinguished  and  most 
friendly  manner,  and  after  having  been  ac- 
companied as  far  as  the  Tagus  by  an  English 
squadron,  did  immediately  violate  every 
oath,  while  under  the  protection,  it  may  be 
asserted,  of  the  British  troops,  whose  pre- 
sence at  Lisbon,  though  without  any  such 
intention,  produced  the  effect  of  repressing 
every  attempt  at  resistance  to  measures,  by 
which,  under  the  legal  mark  of  the  regency, 
the  infant  was  preparing  to  accomplish  the 
usurpation  ?"  He  proceeded — "  Can  his 
Britannic  majesty,  on  the  other  hand,  forget 
the  generosity,  the  good  faith,  and  the  im- 
plicit confidence  with  which  his  majesty  the 
emperor  of  Brazil  has  complied  with  all 
the  wishes,  and  conformed  to  all  the  coun- 
sels of  his  august  ally,  by  completing  his 
abdication  of  the  crown  of  Portugal,  and  by 
sending  the  young  queen  to  Europe  ?  And 
can  it  be  possible  that  the  august  monarch, 
who  so  earnestly  advised  both  those  mea- 
sures, should  patiently  bear  the  usurpation, 
and  refuse  to  lend  the  queen,  his  ally,  that 
succour  which  the  undersigned,  in  the  name 
of  that  sovereign,  and  supported  by  her  pre- 
sence, claims  in  her  favour?  No  one  can 
suppose  it."  His  despatch  thus  concluded  : — 
"  The  undersigned  claims,  in  the  name  of 
his  august  master,  and  in  favour  of  queen 
Donna  Maria  II.,  such  assistance  as  the 
circumstances  call  for,  and  as  her  most  faith- 
ful majesty  is  justified  in  expecting  on  the 
part  of  his  Britannic  majesty,  in  virtue  of 
the  intimate  alliance  subsisting  between  the 
two  crowns,  and  of  the  engagements  result- 
ing from  the  formal  conferences  held  at 
Vienna  and  London.  The  undersigned  can- 
not doubt  of  the  resolution  which  the  senti- 
ments of  justice  and  honour  will  dictate  to 
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the  cabinet  of  his  Britaunic  majesty,  the 
more  particularly  when  he  calls  to  mind  the 
counsels  and  the  promises  which  he  was 
charged  himself  to  convey  to  the  emperor 
his  master,  from  the  eminent  personage  who 
now  presides,  and  was  already  presiding  in 
March  last,  over  his  Britannic  majesty's 
councils.  He  has  only  to  add,  that  in  case  the 
stipulations  of  the  treaty  of  1661  should  not 
be  judged  sufficient  for  the  present  circum- 
stances, he  is  provided  with  the  necessary 
instructions,  and  full  powers,  for  concluding 
a  convention,  in  which  the  succours  to  be 
furnished  by  his  majesty,  the  emperor  of 
Brazil,  and  by  his  Britaunic  majesty,  to  her 
majesty  the  most  faithful  queen,  may  be 
formally  specified." 

Articles  quoted  from  other  treaties  were 
commented  on  by  the  marquis ;  and  the  in- 
ference drawn,  that  Great  Britain-  was  bound, 
on  such  an  emergency,  to  assist  the  rightful 
sovereign  against  the  usurper.  He  referred 
to  certain  protocols,  which,  he  maintained, 
had  the  force  of  treaties,  as  he  urged,  "  the 
earl  of  Aberdeen  knew,  the  name  of  treaty 
or  convention  was  not  requisite  to  constitute 
the  validity  of  political  engagements;  the 
signed  memorandum  of  a  conference,  or  an 
exchange  of  votes,  having  frequently  an- 
swered the  same  purpose." 

As  already  hinted,  the  course  pursued  by 
Don  Pedro  and  his  representative  was  not 
remarkable  for  its  ingenuousness.  In  Au- 
gust, an  application  was  made  to  the  earl  of 
Aberdeen  for  permission  to  export  a  large 
quantity  of  arms  and  ammunition  to  Rio 
Janeiro.  It  was  suspected  that  the  real 
intentions  of  the  parties  had  been  studiously 
concealed ;  and  the  applicants  were  there- 
fore told,  that  the  permission  asked  would 
be  granted,  on  a  pledge  being  obtained,  that 
the  arms  and  ammunition  should  not  be 
employed  in  connexion  with  the  civil  dis- 
sensions in  Portugal,  with  which  England, 
as  a  neutral  power,  could  not  interfere.  The 
pledge  was  given,  and  count  Itabayana  de- 
clared that  there  was  no  intention  of  so 
using  those  stores.  Notwithstanding  this, 
it  soon  transpired  that,  instead  of  being 
sent  to  Brazil,  they  were  forwarded  to  Ter- 
ceira,  the  largest  island  of  the  Azores,  which 
had  declared  for  Donna  Maria.  When  this 
was  known,  ministers  concluded  that  men 
would  soon  be  sent  after  them,  and  that  a 
force  would  thus  be  furnished  from  England 
to  act  against  the  then  rulers  of  Portugal. 

The  claim  preferred,  on  the  part  of  Por- 
tugal, involved  very   grave  considerations; 


and  the  reference  made  by  the  marquis  de 
Barbacena,  to  treaties  of  ancient  date,  of- 
fered difficulties  to  returning  an  official  an- 
swer immediately.  That  most  decisive  proofs 
had  been  supplied  of  the  perfidious  conduct 
of  Don  Miguel,  could  not  be  denied.  To 
spare  him,  the  British  government  indicated 
no  disposition ;  but  still  it  was  not  prepared 
authoritatively  to  interfere  with  the  internal 
affairs  of  Portugal.  This  will  be  more 
clearly  shown  from  a  reference  to  a  corre- 
spondence, which  took  place  in  the  preceding 
month,  regarding  the  Portuguese  refugees 
then  in  England. 

On  the  15th  of  October,  the  marquis  de 
Barbacena  had  forwarded  a  confidential 
despatch  to  the  duke  of  Wellington,  request- 
ing that  a  part  of  the  faithful  Portuguese 
troops  which  were  then  in  England,  might, 
without  delay,  be  forwarded  to  the  Azores, 
which  would  ensure  their  defence  and  their 
tranquillity,  under  the  government  of  the 
legitimate  sovereign,  against  the  attack  with 
which  they  were  menaced  by  the  illegitimate 
government  established  in  Portugal.  He, 
therefore,  demanded  from  his  Britannic  ma- 
jesty, in  the  name  of  the  queen  of  Portugal, 
the  convoy  of  a  ship-of-war,  to  escort  from 
England  a  part  of  the  troops  which  were 
then  at  Plymouth.  The  duke  gave  an 
answer,  to  this  effect : — "  The  Portuguese 
in  England  are  here  in  the  quality  of  indi- 
viduals. We  know  of  no  Portuguese  troops 
in  this  country.  If  there  be  any,  they  must 
quit  the  country  without  loss  of  time."  His 
grace  added — the  government  had  much 
reason  to  complain  of  the  Portuguese  indi- 
viduals then  at  Plymouth,  who,  notwith- 
standing they  had  been  received  with  hos- 
pitality, had  so  much  forgotten  themselves, 
within  the  last  few  days,  as  to  make  an  at- 
tack upon  a  house  where  a  Portuguese  tra- 
veller had  taken  refuge.  He  further  an- 
nounced, that  the  government  could  not 
permit  England  to  be  made  an  arsenal  or  a 
fortress,  whence  any  one  might  make  war  as 
he  thought  proper.  If  the  Portuguese  sub- 
jects wished  to  make  war  at  the  Azores, 
they  might  go  there,  as  individuals,  if  they 
pleased ;  but  they  could  not  be  permitted  to 
prepare  warlike  expeditions  in  the  ports  and 
arsenals  of  this  country,  to  make  attacks  on 
others ;  and  still  less  could  it  be  permitted 
that  they  should  be  convoyed  by  the  British 
navy. 

This  reply  was  dated  the  18th  of  October. 
On  the  20th  of  the  following  month,  he 
wrote  to  the  marquis  de  Palmella,  to  demand 
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that  all  the  Portuguese  who  had  been  offi- 
cers and  soldiers  of  the  Portuguese  army,  or 
who  had  served  in  the  army — for  example, 
as  students  of  Coimbra,  or  volunteers  of 
Oporto — should  be  desirea  to  quit  Plymouth; 
and  that  they  might  be  separated  from  the 
soldiers. 

Various  places  were  named,  in  which  the 
Portuguese,  who  had  established  themselves 
at  Plymouth,  might  reside ;  and  the  number 
which  could  be  allowed  to  remain  in  each 
town  or  village  was  specified.  To  this  ar- 
rangement, the  parties  whom  it  affected 
offered  some  opposition,  and  said  they  would 
rather  leave  the  country  and  proceed  to  Rio 
Janeiro,  if  a  guarantee  were  given  for  safety 
from  attack  on  their  passage.  The  duke 
promptly  replied,  that  a  convoy  should  be 
prepared  for  their  escort. 

The  marquis  wrote,  upon  this,  that  a  con- 
voy was  not  desired ;  a  simple  verbal  assu- 
rance on  the  part  of  the  British  government, 
seemed  to  him  sufficient.  The  usurping 
government,  he  represented,  would  be 
strengthened  by  the  course  which  England 
had  resolved  on  taking,  and  by  the  Portu- 
guese then  in  her  dominions  leaving  Europe, 
at  that  time.  It  had  previously  been  an- 
nounced to  the  marquis  de  Palmella,  on  the 
part  of  the  duke,  that  the  decision  come  to 
was  unchangeable.  The  complaining  notes 
which  this  produced,  called  forth  the  follow- 
ing explanation,  addressed  to  the  marquis  de 
Palmella,  of  the  policy  of  the  English  go- 
vernment : — 

"  Goodwood,  Dec.  8th,  1828. 

"  Some  time  ago,  one  of  the  Brazilian 
plenipotentiaries,  now  in  England,  wrote  me 
a  letter,  to  desire  that  a  convoy  might  be 
given  to  an  expedition  intended  to  be  sent 
from  this  country  against  the  Azores.  In 
answer,  I  declared  my  intention  not  to 
advise  the  king  to  give  the  requested  con- 
voy ;  and,  moreover,  pointed  out  the  impro- 
priety of  making  this  country  a  camp,  an 
arsenal,  or  a  port  of  equipment,  from  which 
to  carry  on  war.  The  king  is  at  peace  with 
the  whole  world.  There  is  in  existence  a 
commercial  treaty  between  this  country  and 
Portugal;  but  his  majesty  has  no  other 
relation  with  the  government  de  facto  of 
Portugal,  excepting  those  arising  out  of  the 
transactions  of  his  subjects  in  Portugal, 
under  the  stipulations  of  this  treaty.  Even 
if  this  treaty  did  not  exist,  the  king  could 
not  permit  war  to  be  carried  on,  from  his 
dominions,  against  Portugal,  by  any  power 
whatever ;  more  particularly  without  his 
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previous  permission,  and  contrary  to  his  de- 
lared  intentions.  The  emperor  of  Brazil, 
moreover,  has  not  declared  war  against  Por- 
tugal ;  and  the  king's  servants  had,  and  still 
have,  reason  to  believe,  that,  however  dis- 
pleased his  imperial  majesty  may  be  with 
the  conduct  of  his  brother,  "the  infant  Don 
Miguel,  it  is  not  his  imperial  majesty's 
intention  to  make  such  declaration  of  war. 
Subsequently  to  the  correspondence  upon 
this  subject,  his  majesty's  servants  received 
reports,  that  the  number  of  Portuguese  as- 
sembled at  Plymouth,  was  daily  increasing ; 
that,  although  not  armed,  they  and  their 
officers  were  regularly  paid ;  that  there  were 
five  transports  at  Plymouth  ready  for  their 
conveyance ;  that  other  troops,  in  the  service 
of  the  emperor  of  Brazil,  were  expected  at 
the  same  port  from  Germany;  and  that  other 
levies  were  under  consideration.  Under 
these  circumstances,  his  majesty's  servants, 
not  considering  it  expedient  that  a  large 
number  of  Portuguese  officers  and  troops 
should  be  assembled  at  Plymouth,  the  secre- 
tary of  state  spoke  to  the  minister  plenipo- 
tentiary of  the  emperor  of  Brazil  at  this 
court  upon  the  subject,  who  informed  lord 
Aberdeen,  that  he  had  nothing  to  say  to 
those  troops;  that  his  excellency  supplied 
money  to  the  marquis  de  Palmella,  who  dis- 
posed of  it  as  he  thought  proper  for  his 
countrymen,  who  were  refugees  in  this 
country.  I  then  requested  you  to  do  me 
the  honour  of  calling  on  me ;  and,  in  con- 
versation with  you,  it  appeared  that  the 
whole  number  of  Portuguese  refugees 
assembled  at  Plymouth,  were  not  troops, 
and  had  not  served  in  that  capacity;  but  a 
certain  number  were  officers  and  troops,  or 
had  served,  and  all  received  pay  from  you 
as  troops;  and  I,  as  the  head  of  his  ma- 
jesty's government,  expressed  to  the  marquis 
de  Palmella,  both  verbally  and  in  writing, 
the  desire  of  his  majesty's  government,  that 
the  Portuguese  officers  and  troops,  and  those 
persons  who  had  served  as  troops,  should 
remove  from  Plymouth  to  the  neighbouring 
towns  and  villages,  of  which  I  sent  you  a 
list.  I  stated,  at  the  same  time,  in  answer  to 
a  question  put  by  you,  the  readiness  of  the 
government  to  consent  to  the  departure  of 
any  or  all  of  the  refugees  from  this  country, 
if  they  should  think  proper,  on  condition 
that  they  should  not  go  from  this  country  to 
Portugal,  or  to  any  of  the  dominions  or 
colonies  of  Portugal,  in  a  hostile  character, 
or  without  the  consent  of  the  existing  go- 
vernment of  Portugal.  In  conversation,  you 
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desired  that  I  should  put  in  writing  my  pro- 
position, which  you  expressed  a  wish  to  have 
time  to  consider;  and,  after  receiving  my 
letter  of  the  20th  of  November,  you  did  me 
the  honour  of  calling  on  me  again,  and  told 
me  that  the  Portuguese  refugees  were  very 
unwilling  to  remove  from  Plymouth  to  the 
neighbouring  towns  and  villages,  as  I  had 
proposed ;  but  that  they  would  quit  England, 
and  proceed  to  the  Brazils.    I  stated,  that  I 
had  no  objection  to  this  arrangement,  pro- 
vided that  it  was  really  and  bond  fide  carried 
into  execution ;  but  that  the  king's  govern- 
ment could  not  allow  of  any  attack  or  expe- 
dition of  troops  to  the  dominions  or  colonies 
of  Portugal.     You  then  asked  me,  whether 
I  would  give  them  convoy  or  a  guarantee 
for  a  safe  passage  to  the    Brazils.     I  an- 
swered, that  I   must  consider   the  subject 
before   I   could   give    an   answer.     Having 
considered  the  subject,  and  consulted  with 
my   colleagues,  I   wrote,    on    the   27th   of 
November,  to  inform  you  that  the  convoy 
would  be  given ;  and  I  again  wrote  to  you 
on  the  3rd  of  December,  to  request  you  to 
let  me  know  when  the  refugees  on  board 
would  be  ready  to  sail.     In  answer  to  this 
letter,  you   have   done   me  the  honour  of 
writing   me   two   letters,  to   which   it   has 
become    necessary   that   I    should   reply — 
first,  by  recapitulating  the  outline  of  what 
passed   with   the   plenipotentiaries,  in  this 
country,  of  the  emperor  of  Brazil,  and  in  the 
interviews  with  which   you   honoured   me, 
and  of  what   I  stated  to  you  in  writing; 
secondly,  by  assuring  you  that  his  majesty's 
government  are  not  at  all  desirous  that  the 
Portuguese  troops   should,  on  their  depar- 
ture from  England,  be  convoyed  by  any  of 
his  majesty's  ships;  thirdly,  I  must  make 
some   observations   upon  the  topics  which 
you  have  thought  proper  to  introduce  into 
your  letter. — The  king's  government  con- 
sider that  the  king  has  a  full  right  to  insist 
upon   the  departure,  from  Plymouth,  of  a 
body  of  officers  and  troops   (although  not 
armed),  paid  by  an  individual.    These  officers 
and  troops  came  here,  not  to  carry  on  war ; 
not  to  assume  a'  menacing  position ;  not  to 
create  disturbance  in  Portugal ;   not  even  to 
execute  any  party  purpose;  but  to  claim  an 
asylum,  and  the  rights  of  hospitality,  never 
refused  to  the  unfortunate  within  the  king's 
dominions.     You  advert  to  the  fatal  conse- 
quence which  this  order  to  these  troops  to 
quit  Plymouth  must  have  to  the  interests 
of  her  most  faithful  majesty ;  and  you  men- 
tion their  departure  from  Europe  as  relieving 
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the  parti  de  I'usurpation  from  the  fear  in 
which  their  presence  at  Plymouth  kept 
them.  Their  presence  at  Plymouth  can  be 
considered,  as  above  described,  on  one  of 
two  grounds  only.  That  these  troops,  as 
placed  at  Plymouth,  with  transports  in  the 
iiarbour,  were  in  a  menacing  condition,  in 
relation  to  Portugal,  or  the  dominions  or  the 
colonies  of  Portugal ;  or,  that  they  were 
actually  intended  to  attack  Portugal,  or  her 
dominions  or  colonies,  from  his  majesty's 
port  and  arsenal  of  Plymouth.  We  have 
the  highest  authority  in  the  kingdom  for 
saying,  that  these  troops  are  not  in  the 
service  of  the  emperor  of  Brazil,  viz.,  that  of 
his  imperial  majesty's  minister  plenipoten- 
tiary. We  know,  moreover,  from  his  impe- 
rial majesty's  own  declarations,  that  he  is 
not  at  war  with  Portugal ;  but,  even  if  these 
were  his  imperial  majesty's  troops,  and  if  his 
imperial  majesty  was  at  war  with  Portugal, 
I  should  wish  to  be  informed,  what  right  his 
imperial  majesty,  or  any  sovereign,  has  to 
assemble  his  troops  within  the  dominions  of 
the  king  of  England,  not  only  contrary  to 
his  majesty's  consent,  but  against  his  posi- 
tive prohibition ;  or  to  menace  his  imperial 
majesty's  enemy  by  the  assembly  of  troops 
and  transports  in  the  king  of  England's 
ports  and  arsenals  without  the  king's  con- 
sent. But  it  is  not  the  emperor  of  Brazil 
who  takes  upon  himself  such  an  authority 
within  his  majesty's  dominions ;  it  is  an  in- 
dividual, the  marquis  de  Palmella,  who  has 
committed  these  acts.  I  am  certain  that 
there  is  no  person,  excepting  that  individual, 
who  can  blame  his  majesty's  government  for 
what  has  occurred. 

"  I  now  come  to  the  consideration  of  the 
last  part  of  your  letter — viz.,  that  which  re- 
lates to  the  guarantee,  on  the  part  of  the 
king,  of  the  safety  of  these  troops  on  their 
passage  to  the  Brazils.  You  say,  that  you 
desired  a  guarantee,  and  that  I  proposed  a 
convoy.  My  recollection  of  what  passed  is 
different.  You  proposed  a  convoy,  or  a 
guarantee  of  the  safety  of  the  troops  from 
the  attack  of  an  enemy  on  their  passage. 
The  fact  is  so  stated  to  you  in  my  letter  of 
the  27th.  I  desired  to  have  time  to  con- 
sider of  the  proposition.  Upon  considering 
it,  and  consulting  with  my  colleagues,  we 
agreed  to  recommend  to  the  king  that  a 
convoy  of  his  majesty's  ships  should  be  ap- 
pointed to  attend  the  vessels  conveying  the 
troops  in  question.  It  must  not  be  sup- 
posed, that  we  were  not  sensible  that  we 
should  be  fully  justified  in  declining  to 
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give  either  convoy  or  guarantee.     The  de- 
parture of  the  troops  from  England  is  not 
the  act  of  the  king's  servants ;  it  is  that  of 
the  marquis  de  Palmella.     He  alone  is  re- 
sponsible for  all  the  inconveniences  which 
the  troops  will  suffer,   and  the  risks  which 
they  will  incur.     The  king's  servants  have 
done  no  more  than  their  duty,  in  requiring 
the  removal  of  the  troops  from  Plymouth. 
But  it  is  said,  that  there  is  no  difference, 
in  principle,  between  the  grant  of  such  a 
guarantee  as  is  required,  and  the  refusal  to 
allow  these  troops  to  quit  England  as  an 
armament,    to    make   an   attack   upon   the 
Portuguese  dominions.     If  the  Atlantic  was 
the  dominion  of  the  king  of  England,  there 
might  possibly  be  no  difference,  in  principle, 
in  the  two  proceedings ;  but  as  that  is  not 
the  case,  the  king'  servants  must  have  ap- 
plied  to   the   head  of  the   government   of 
Portugal    to    execute    the    guarantee;    by 
which  measure  they  would  necessarily  have 
opened   a   diplomatic    communication;     or 
they  must  have  incurred   the  risk  of  the 
loss  of  the  troops  embarked,  attended   by 
the  consequences  of  avenging  the  injuries 
inflicted  upon  them,  by  hostilities  against 
the  Portuguese  government;    these  hostili- 
ties would  have  been  so  far  unjust,  as  grow- 
ing  out   of  this   guarantee.     I  must  add, 
that  the  king  has  no  right  to  guarantee  the 
safety  of  the   navigation   of    the  Atlantic 
against  the  enterprises  of  the  government 
de  facto  of  Portugal,   against  the  enemies 
of  that  government.     It  may  be  doubted, 
indeed,   whether    the   king   would   have   a 
right  to  give  convoy  to  those  troops  going 
to   the   Brazils ;     but   the   motive   for   the 
action   would   have   been   its    justification. 
But  I  '11  go  farther,  and  assert,  that  there 
is  not  only  a  difference,  in  principle,  between 
the  measure  of  preventing  the  Portuguese 
troops  collected  at  Plymouth  from  invading 
the  Portuguese  dominions,  and  that  of  giv- 
ing a  guarantee,  but  that  there  is  a  great 
difference,  in  fact,  between  the  measure  of 
giving  a  guarantee   for   safe   passage,  and 
that   of    granting    a   convoy.      When    the 
king's  servants  grant  a  convoy,  they  have 
it  in  their  power  to  prescribe   the  course 
and  proceedings  of  the  vessels  placed  under 
its   charge,    and   they   are   responsible   for 
their  safety ;  but  when  they  give  a  guarantee 
for   the   safety   of    vessels    navigating    the 
Atlantic,  whose  course  and  proceedings  are 
ordered  by  others,  the  latter  may  direct  those 
vessels  to  pursue  such  course  as  they  please ; 
while  his  majesty's  servants  would  be  re- 
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sponsible  for  the  consequences,  not  only  of 
ihose  directions,  but  for  those  of  the  con- 
duct of  the  Portuguese  government,  in  con- 
sequence of  the  course  taken. 

"  I  have  the  honour  to  be,  &c., 

"  WELLINGTON." 

The  marquis  de  Palmella,  on  the  28th  of 
December,  made  another  appeal  to  the 
duke,  in  which  he  replied  to  the  principal 
joints  of  the  letter  given  above ;  and  ex- 
:used  the  delays  which  had  taken  place  as 
unavoidable.  It  had  not  the  effect  of  in- 
ducing the  English  government  to  retrace 
its  steps.  The  duke  of  Wellington  replied 
on  the  30th  of  December,  and  repeated — it 
was  determined,  that  the  troops  about  to 
sail  should  not  land  at  Terceira.  Of  the 
conduct  pursued  towards  the  Portuguese  at 
Plymouth,  in  reply  to  a  remark  that  they 
had  no  right  to  be  treated  as  prisoners,  he 
wrote — "  We  do  not  pretend  to  treat  them 
as  prisoners;  and  I  confess  that  I  ain 
astonished  that  two  years  should  have 
effaced  from  your  recollection  the  discus- 
sions and  transactions  with  Spain,  of  which 
you  were  informed,  respecting  a  similar 
body  of  Portuguese  troops — not  prisoners. 
If  my  memory  does  not  fail  me,  his  ma- 
jesty's government  then  insisted,  that  the 
king  of  Spain  should  not  only  separate 
officers  from  soldiers,  placing  a  certain 
number  of  the  latter  only  in  the  same  town, 
but  that  the  whole  should  be  removed  far 
into  the  interior  of  the  country ;  and  that 
a  detachment  of  his  majesty's  troops  was 
sent  to  Portugal,  because  the  king  of  Spain 
had  not  performed  the  duties  of  neutrality, 
as  was  required  from  his  catholic  majesty, 
and  had  suffered  the  Portuguese  troops,  in 
Spain,  to  commit  the  very  act  which  I  have 
repeatedly  assured  you,  that  the  king  of 
England  will  not  permit  those  in  England 
to  commit.  But  you  forget,  likewise,  that 
these  are  undeniably  a  body  of  foreign 
troops  in  England,  respecting  whom  we  are 
corresponding ;  and  instead  of  treating  them 
as  prisoners,  I  should  say,  that  his  majesty's 
servants  have  done  very  little  in  requiring 
that  they  should  quit  Plymouth,  and  be 
separated  from  their  officers;  the  latter  to 
go  to  Exeter,  or  where  they  pleased,  as 
individuals;  the  former  to  different  towns 
named,  not  in  specified  numbers,  as  you 
state,  but  in  numbers  not  exceeding  certain 
specified  numbers,  in  each  town.  This  was 
proposed  for  their  convenience,  as  well  for 
that  of  the  towns  named.  I  was  charged 
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with  this  discussion  with  you,  because 
monsieur  le  vicomte  d'ltabayana  informed 
lord  Aberdeen,  that  it  was  the  marquis  de 
Palmella  who  paid  these  troops.  That 
gentleman  has  no  political  character  in  this 
country.  I  undertook  this  disagreeable 
office,  in  order  to  avoid  giving  this  discus- 
sion any  official  form.  But  the  case  is  the 
same,  whatever  be  the  form  given  to  the 
discussion ;  and  I  earnestly  entreat  you  to 
put  an  end  to  it,  by  removing  the  troops 
immediately  from  Plymouth,  according  to 
my  suggestion  of  the  19th  of  November,  if 
you  do  not  think  proper  to  send  them  to 
the  Brazils.  In' making  this  entreaty,  I  do 
so  in  the  true  spirit  of  a  friend ;  and  I  must 
add,  that  you  render  but  little,  if  any, 
service  to  the  cause  of  the  queen  Donna 
Maria  da  Gloria,  in  obliging  the  king  to 
resort  to  the  measures  which  have  been 
ordered,  in  case  of  any  breach  of  his  ma- 
jesty's neutrality;  and  that  you  impose 
upon  me,  personally,  a  most  painful  duty, 
in  obliging  me  to  inform  you,  that  you  will 
be  responsible  for  all  the  consequences 
which  will  follow  your  omission  to  obey  his 
majesty's  commands,  as  conveyed  to  you 
by  me." 

The  duke  further  wrote  to  the  marquis  de 
Palmella,  that  he  had  learned  more  Portu- 
guese troops  had  been  ordered  to  Plymouth 
from  France  and  the  Netherlands,  and  that 
general  Stubbs  had  repaired  to  Plymouth  to 
take  the  command  of  them.  The  English 
government  relied  on  the  assurances  of  the 
marquis,  that  these  troops  were  going  to  the 
Brazils;  but,  as  his  orders  might  be  dis- 
obeyed, the  ambassador  was  informed,  effec- 
tual measures  would  be  adopted  to  prevent 
any  attack  by  them  upon  the  Portuguese 
dominions  in  Europe.  A  week  after  this, 
on  the  20th  of  December,  the  marquis  wrote 
to  say  the  island  of  Terceira  remained  tran- 
quil under  the  legitimate  government,  and 
Donna  Maria  had  been  proclaimed  there; 
and  he,  therefore,  could  not  doubt  that  the 
Portuguese  refugees  then  about  to  leave 
England,  might  direct  their  course  towards 
that  island  without  any  infraction  of  the 
principle  of  strict  neutrality,  which  it  was 
the  desire  of  his  Britannic  majesty's  govern- 
ment to  preserve. 

This  letter,  which  enclosed  an  address  to 
the  young  queen  of  Portugal,  by  certain 
inhabitants  of  Terceira,  was  not  more  for- 
tunate than  the  writer's  previous  applica- 
tions had  been.  In  the  answer  given  to  it, 
on  the  23rd  of  December,  the  following 


serious  commentary  was  addressed  to  the 
marquis : — "  On  the  19th  of  November,  I 
conveyed  to  you  the  desire  of  his  majesty's 
government,  that  the  Portuguese  troops  as- 
sembled at  Plymouth  should  be  dispersed 
in  the  neighbouring  towns  and  villages. 
You  informed  me,  some  days  afterwards, 
that  they  preferred  to  quit  England  and  go 
to  the  Brazils,  and  I  have  since  informed 
you  that  his  majesty's  government  could 
not  allow  these  troops  to  proceed  from  Eng- 
land in  a  hostile  character  to  Portugal,  or 
to  the  Portuguese  dominions  or  colonies. 
These  are  the  same  troops  whom  his  excel- 
lency, the  marquis  de  Barbacena,  heretofore 
expressed  a  desire  to  send,  as  an  expedition, 
to  the  Azores,  under  convoy  of  a  detach- 
ment of  his  majesty's  fleet;  they  are  the 
same  respecting  whose  separation  from  Ply- 
mouth you  expressed  such  lively  regret  in 
your  letter  to  me  of  the  3rd  instant,  on 
account  of  the  relief  from  apprehension 
which  such  departure  would  give  to  the 
parti  de  I' usurpation.  They  are  those  foreign 
troops  of  whom,  as  a  depot  at  Plymouth,  j 
general  Stubbs  has  taken  the  command,  < 
and  to  whom  he  has  addressed  a  general 
order,  and  has  published  it  in  the  news- 
papers, notwithstanding  that  it  is  known  to 
you  and  to  general  Stubbs  that  they  are  at 
Plymouth,  contrary  to  his  majesty's  wishes  ; 
that  his  majesty's  orders  have  been  con- 
veyed to  you  to  separate  them  from  that 
town;  and  that  their  presence  there,  as  a 
body  of  troops,  is  inconsistent  with  the  law 
of  England.  But  this  is  not  all.  On  the 
15th  of  August  last,  his  excellency,  vicomte 
d'ltabayana,  his  imperial  majesty  the  em- 
peror of  Brazil's  plenipotentiary  at  this  ! 
court,  applied  to  the  secretary  of  state  for 
permission  to  embark  one  thousand  one 
hundred  and  eighty  stand  of  arms,  and  one  j 
hundred  and  fifty  barrels  of  gunpowder,  on  j 
board  the  Brazilian  frigate,  Isabel.  Lord 
Aberdeen,  in  his  reply,  in  which  he  con- 
sented to  the  embarkation  of  these  stores, 
expressed  his  confidence  that  the  vicomte 
d'ltabayana  would  give  an  assurance  that 
these  arms  and  stores  were  not  intended  to 
be  employed  in  the  civil  dissensions  in  Por- 
tugal and  its  dependencies,  as  it  would  be 
impossible  for  the  British  government  to 
permit  either  the  subjects  of  his  imperial 
majesty,  the  emperor  of  Brazil,  or  those  of 
the  queen  Donna  Maria,  to  carry  on  the 
war  from  this  country.  That  these  acts  of 
private  warfare  were  forbidden  by  the  laws 
of  the  land,  and  could  not,  therefore,  be 
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sanctioned  by  his  majesty.  His  excellency 
the  vicomte  d'ltabayana  answered — 'Quant 
&  la  premiere  partie  de  cette  note'  (of  which 
the  substance  precedes  this  sentence) :  'je 
ne  balancerai  pas,  mi  lord,  &  vous  donner 
une  rfyonse  claire  et  precise  en  vous  assurant 
que  le  Bresil  gui  est  en  paiz  avec  le  Portugal 
malgr6  le  bouleversement  deplorable  gui  vient 
d'y  avoir  lieu  compatit  sincerement  aux  mal- 
heurs  de  ce  royaume,  et  n'a  eu  jusqu'  a  ce 
jour  I'intention  de  I'attaguer.'  Notwith- 
standing this  clear  and  precise  answer,  the 
arms  and  ammunition  were  sent  in  the 
Isabel  Brazilian  frigate  to  the  Azores,  where 
that  frigate  was  actively  employed  at  a  late 
period.  I  mention  this  fact,  just  to  point 
out  to  you  that  these  troops,  so  collected 
and  remaining  in  his  majesty's  town  of  Ply- 
mouth, as  a  depot,  commanded  by  general 
Stubbs,  notwithstanding  his  majesty's  wishes 
and  commands  to  the  contrary,  repeatedly 
expressed  to  you,  have  their  arms  and  am- 
munition already  in  Terceira,  even  if  you 
should  not  think  it  proper  to  purchase  in 
England,  and  to  send  them  with  other  arms. 
I  will  not  conceal  from  you  my  opinion  that 
the  asylum  given  to  these  Portuguese  refu- 
gees, and  the  hospitality  afforded  to  them 
in  this  country,  have  been  improperly  taken 
advantage  of,  and  that  these  troops  are  still 
availing  themselves  improperly  of  the  kind- 
ness and  forbearance  of  his  majesty,  by  re- 
maining at  Plymouth  as  a  military  body, 
contrary  to  his  majesty's  wishes  and  inten- 
tions. You  have  lived  sufficiently  long  in 
this  country  to  know,  that  his  majesty's 
course  is  always  clear,  open,  and  undis- 
guised. When  he  professes  neutrality,  he 
will  not  permit  that  his  dominions  should  be 
used  as  the  arsenal,  the  camp,  the  port  of 
equipment,  for  carrying  on  war  by  any 
sovereign  or  individual." 

With  a  serious  intimation  he  concluded  : — 
"  The  circumstances  noticed  in  this  letter 
describe  too  accurately  the  character  of  this 
proposed  voyage  to  the  island  of  Terceira, 
for  his  majesty's  government  to  allow  his 
majesty  to  be  deceived  as  to  its  real  inten- 
tions. I  therefore  remind  you,  that  above  a 
month  has  now  elapsed  since  I  desired,  in 
the  name  of  his  majesty's  government,  that 
the  Portuguese  officers  and  troops  should  be 
removed  from  Plymouth;  and  I  again  an- 
nounce to  you,  that  his  majesty's  govern- 
ment have  taken  measures  to  prevent  those 
troops  from  proceeding,  in  a  hostile  charac- 
ter, from  England,  to  any  part  of  the  domi- 
nions or  colonies  of  Portugal,  which  measures 
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they  do  not  intend  to  advise  his  majesty  to 
countermand. 

"  I  have  the  honour  to  be,  &c., 

"  WELLINGTON." 


It  will  thus  be  seen,  that  up  to  this  date 
a  line  was  carefully  drawn  by  the  govern- 
ment of  England  between  acknowledging 
Miguel  as  king  of  Portugal,  and  giving  their 
sanction  to  any  proceeding  which  might  be 
regarded  as  making  war  on  that  nation. 

The  note  of  the  marquis  de  Bavbacena,  of 
the  25th  of  November,  was  not  immediately 
answered.  It  produced  a  masterly  state- 
paper  from  the  earl  of  Aberdeen  on  the  13th 
of  January,  in  which  all  the  points  relied 
upon  by  the  Brazilian  minister  were  duly 
attended  to.  It  was  the  object  of  his  lord- 
ship to  show,  not  only  that  England  was  not 
bound  by  treaty  to  interfere  more  than  she 
had  already  done  between  the  contending  par- 
ties in  Portugal,  but  that  no  moral  obligation 
called  upon  her  to  act.  In  the  earl's  reply, 
his  lordship  admitted  that  England  had,  for 
centuries,  been  intimately  connected  with 
Portugal  by  treaty;  mentioned  that  she  had, 
on  many  occasions,  rendered  important  ser- 
vices to  the  Portuguese  nation ;  but  his  lord- 
ship denied  that  any  existing  treaties  bound 
England  to  act  in  a  case  like  the  present. 
His  lordship  said,  the  only  semblance  of 
foundation  for  the  assertion  advanced  by 
the  marquis  de  Barbacena,  that  this  country 
was  bound,  under  the  treaties  of  alliance 
and  guarantee,  to  co-operate,  by  the  means 
contemplated  by  the  Brazilian  court,  in 
placing  her  most  faithful  majesty  upon  the 
throne  of  Portugal,  was  to  be  found  in 
the  stipulation  of  the  sixth  article  of  the 
secret  convention,  concluded  on  the  22nd 
of  October,  1807,  by  which  Great  Britain 
engaged  never  to  recognise,  as  king  of  Por- 
tugal, any  other  prince  than  the  heir  and 
legitimate  representative  of  the  royal  family 
of  Braganza.  Faithful  to  her  engagements, 
she  had  acknowledged  no  other  prince ;  but, 
under  existing  circumstances,  the  proceed- 
ing of  Don  Pedro  himself,  had  put  it  out  of 
her  power  to  comply  with  the  present  requi- 
sition. 

The  noble  earl  remarked — "The  tone  of 
expostulation  and  complaint  which  pervades 
the  note  of  the  marquis  de  Barbacena,  and 
the  impression  which  it  is  intended  to  convey, 
that  the  present  state  of  Portugal  is,  in 
great  measure,  to  be  attributed  to  the  de- 
ference paid  by  the  emperor,  Don  Pedro,  to 
the  councils  of  his  allies,  render  it  necessary 
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to  take  a  short  review  of  some  events  con- 
nected with  the  subject,  to  the  end   that 
Great  Britain  may  be  as  effectually  relieved 
from  the  moral   responsibility  which  it   is 
attempted  to  impose  upon  her,  as  from  the 
weight  of  more  formal  obligations."     Then 
followed  a  brief  recital  of  what  had  occurred 
since  the  death  of  John  VI.,  and  a  searching 
examination  of  the  Brazilian  emperor's  own 
professions.      The    marquis   de    Barbacena 
was  reminded,  that  in  the  proclamation  ad- 
dressed to  the  Portuguese  nation,  dated  the 
2nd  of  May,  1826,  his  imperial  majesty  de- 
clared that 'his  abdication   should   become 
complete,   as  soon  as  the  constitution  had 
been  sworn  to,  and  the  marriage  concluded 
between  the  infant  Don  Miguel  and  Donna 
Maria.     His  lordship  added — "  The  consti- 
tution was  sworn  to,  as  his  imperial  majesty 
had  directed,  upon  its  reception  in  Portugal ; 
and  the  affiance  of  his  majesty  was  com- 
pleted at  Vienna,  on  the  29th  of  October, 
1826."     His  lordship  pointedly  continued — 
"  The  undersigned  may  now  be  permitted  to 
ask,  whether  the  promises  of  the  abdication 
and  of  the  transmission  of  the  infant  queen 
to  Portugal,  were  fulfilled?     Did  not   his 
imperial  majesty  continue  to  interfere  in  all 
the   measures  of  detail  of  the  Portuguese 
government?      Did   he   not   create    peers, 
promote  officers  in  the  army  and  navy,  in- 
terfere in  the  selection  and  nomination  of 
ministers,  and  in  all  the  interior  arrange- 
ments of  the  kingdom  ?     The  Portuguese 
nation  was  disappointed  in  its  hope  and  ex- 
pectation of  a  final  separation  from  Brazil ; 
!  and  the  disappointment  of  this  hope  and 
]  expectation  was  still  further  confirmed,  by 
the  detention  of  their  young  queen  at  Rio 
j  de  Janeiro.     Finally,"  his  lordship  added, 
!  "  the  undersigned  will  not  conclude,  with- 
!  out  further  expressing  his  regret,  that  the 
,  counsels   of    Great   Britain,    when  offered, 
should  have   been  received  with   so  little 
confidence   and   alacrity.      These   counsels 
have  never  been  adopted  by  his  imperial  ma- 
jesty until  the  course  of  events  had  rendered 
the  choice  of  any  alternative  impracticable ; 
nor  until,  from  this  reluctance  and  delay, 
they  had  in  a  great  measure  been  deprived 
of  their  beneficial  influence.     In  truth,  it 
may  be  affirmed,   that  so   far   from   Great 
Britain    having  been   instrumental   in   the 
production  of  the  evils  which  have  recently 
afflicted  Portugal,  they  are  mainly  to   be 
attributed  to  the  want  of  a  frank,  consistent, 
and  direct  course  of  policy  on  the  part  of 
the  Brazilian  government  itself." 


All  questions  relating  to  the  foreign  re- 
lations of  the  country — in  short,  everything 
else  connected  with  politics,  sunk  into  per- 
fect insignificance,  in  comparison  with  that 
great  question  which  now  occupied  all 
minds,  growing  on  the  claims  of  the  Roman 
catholics,  to  what  was  called  emancipation. 
This  wholly  engrossed  the  public  mind, 
and  was  the  subject  of  animated  discussion 
everywhere.  A  conflict  which  had  been 
continued  through  so  many  years,  was  to  be 
renewed  with  increased  means  in  the  coming 
session  of  parliament.  The  opening  of  the 
new  year  (1829)  presented  no  very  cheering 
prospect  to  the  king  of  England  or  his 
ministers.  That  it  was  intended  to  submit 
to  parliament  a  measure  for  the  relief  of 
the  Roman  catholics,  was  no  longer  doubtful; 
and  the  more  ardent  protestants  accused 
their  old  political  friends  of  apostasy.  Mr. 
Peel,  having  decided  to  introduce  the  bill  in 
the  house  of  commons,  as  a  preparatory  step, 
resigned  the  representation  of  the  university 
of  Oxford. 

Ill  at  ease  was  George  IV.  He  could 
not  but  be  painfully  reminded  of  certain 
incidents  connected  with  his  younger  days, 
when  his  passion  for  a  fair  Roman  catholic, 
and  his  reported  marriage  to  Mrs.  Fitz- 
herbert,  were  freely  spoken  of,  as  shaking 
his  claim  to  that  throne  on  which  he  was 
now  seated.  Nor  could  he  remember  but 
with  bitterness,  how  what  he  had  hoped 
would  prove  a  firm  and  durable  adminis- 
tration, had  recently  been  frittered  away  by 
the  secession  of  Wellington  and  Peel  from 
Mr.  Canning,  because  he  favoured  catholic 
emancipation,  when  he  (George)  saw  the  same 
eminent  individuals,  now,  as  ministers,  after 
he  had  approved  of  their  former  conduct,  < 
press  on  him  a  line  of  policy  which  he  had  • 
considered  them  bound,  while  they  lived,  ; 
to  oppose.  Their  doings  he  fretfully  con- 
trasted with  those  of  the  deceased  minister, 
who  had  engaged  that  he  would  never 
allow  the  king  to  be  troubled  about  the 
catholic  question. 

George  IV.  seems  to  have  felt,  as  his 
father  had  done,  that  to  concede  what  was 
demanded  on  behalf  of  the  catholics,  would 
be  to  violate  his  coronation  oath.  He  had 
not  imagined  that  a  cabinet,  of  which  the 
duke  of  Wellington  and  Mr.  Peel  were  mem- 
bers, would  expect  him  to  give  way  to  de- 
mands which  had  been  so  long  resisted.  On 
this  subject,  lord  Eldou  reports — his  majesty 
said,  that  at  the  time  the  administration 
was  formed,  no  reason  was  given  him  to 
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suppose  that  any  measures  for  the  further 
relief  of  the  Roman  catholics  were  intended 
or  thought  of  by  ministers;  that  he  had 
frequently  himself  suggested  the  absolute 
necessity  of  putting  down  the  Roman  catholic 
association — of  suspending  the  habeas  corpus 
act — to  destroy  the  powers  of  the  most 
seditious  and  rebellious  proceedings  of  the 
members  of  it ;  and  particularly  at  the  time 
that  Lawless  made  his  march  :  that  instead 
of  following  what  he  had  so  strongly  re- 
}  commended,  after  some  (the  exact  time  his 
!  lordship  could  not  recollect  that  he  men- 
1  tioned,  but  some)  time — not  a  very  long 
time  before  the  present  session — he  was  ap- 
plied to,  to  allow  his  ministers  to  propose  to 
him,  as  an  united  cabinet,  the  opening  the 
parliament,  by  sending  such  a  message  as 
his  speech  contained:  —  that,  after  much 
struggling  against  it,  and  after  the  measure 
had  been  strongly  pressed  upon  him  as  of 
absolute  necessity,  he  had  consented  that  the 
protestant  members  of  his  cabinet,  if  they 
could  so  persuade  themselves  to  act,  might 
join  in  such  a  representation  to  him ;  but 
that  he  would  not  then,  nor  in  his  recom- 
mendation to  parliament,  pledge  himself  to 
anything.  He  repeatedly  mentioned,  that 
he  represented  to  his  ministers  the  infinite 
pain  it  gave  him  to  consent  even  so  far  as 
that.  It  cost  the  duke  of  Wellington  much 
pain  to  conquer  his  own  scruples;  and  this 
done,  he  had  to  perform  a  task  of  no  com- 
mon labour,  to  prevail  over  those  of  the 
king.  It  was  very  generally  understood 
that  George  was,  in  a  manner,  forced  to 
yield.  "  King  Arthur,"  as  the  duke  was 
satirically  named,  was  described  to  exercise 
something  like  despotism  over  his  master ; 
and  caricature-likenesses  again  filled  the  win- 
dows of  the  print-shops,  exhibiting  his  grace 
in  the  garb  of  a  stage-coachman,  as  "  the 
man  vot  drives  the  sovereign."  The  pressure 
on  his  majesty  was  so  severely  felt,  that  the 
health  of  George  declined,  and  his  medical 
attendants  thought  it  necessary,  during  some 
weeks,  that  the  catholic  question  should  not 
be  touched  upon  in  his  presence. 

The  king  did  not  open  the  parliament  in 
person  this  year ;  but,  on  the  5th  of  Feb- 
ruary, -when  the  two  houses  re-assembled,  a 
speech  was  delivered  by  commission,  which 
contained  passages  of  no  common  importance. 
The  sarcasm  so  often  heard  on  the  meagre, 
unmeaning  character  of  what  was  submitted 
in  that  shape,  could  not  apply  to  a  commu- 
nication which  contained  the  following  sig- 
nificant paragraphs : — 
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"Deeply  interested  in  the  prosperity  of 
the  Portuguese  monarchy,  his  majesty  has 
entered  into  negotiations  with  the  head  of 
the  house  of  Braganza,  in  the  hope  of  termi-  ! 
nating  a  state  of  aifairs  which  is  incompatible  i 
with  the  permanent  tranquillity  and  welfare  j 
of  Portugal. 

"  His  majesty  commands  us  to  assure  you 
that  he  has  laboured  unremittingly  to  fulfil 
the  stipulations  of  the  treaty  of  the  6th  of  | 
July,  1827,  and  to  effect,  in  concert  with  his 
allies,  the  pacification  of  Greece. 

"  The  Morea  has  been  liberated  from  the 
presence  of  the  Egyptian  and  Turkish  forces. 

"  This  important  object  has  been  accom- 
plished by  the  successful  exertions  of  the 
naval  forces  of  his  majesty  and  of  his  allies, 
which  led  to  a  convention  with  the  pacha  of 
Egypt :  and  finally  by  the  skilful  disposition 
and  exemplary  conduct  of  the  French  army, 
acting  by  the  commands  of  his  most  Chris- 
tian majesty,  on  the  behalf  of  the  alliance. 

"  The  troops  of  his  most  Christian  majesty, 
having  completed  the  task  assigned  to  them 
by  the  allies,  have  commenced  their  return 
to  France. 

"It  is  with  great  satisfaction  that  his 
majesty  informs  you,  that,  during  the  whole 
of  these  operations,  the  most  cordial  union 
has  subsisted  between  the  forces  of  the  three 
powers  by  sea  and  land. 

"  His  majesty  deplores  the  continuance  of 
hostilities  between  the  emperor  of  Russia 
and  the  Ottoman  Porte. 

"  His  imperial  majesty,  in  the  prosecution 
of  those  hostilities,  has  considered  it  neces- 
sary to  resume  the  exercise  of  his  belligerent 
rights  in  the  Mediterranean,  and  has  esta- 
blished a  blockade  of  the  Dardanelles. 

"  From  the  operation  of  this  blockade, 
those  commercial  enterprises  of  his  majesty's 
subjects  have  been  exempted  which  were 
undertaken  upon  the  faith  of  his  majesty's 
declaration  to  his  parliament  respecting  the 
neutrality  of  the  Mediterranean  sea. 

"  The  state  of  Ireland  has  been  the  object 
of  his  majesty's  continued  solicitude. 

"  His  majesty  laments,  that  in  that  part 
of  the  United  Kingdom  an  association 
should  still  exist,  which  is  dangerous  to  the 
public  peace,  and  inconsistent  with  the  spirit 
of  the  constitution ;  which  keeps  alive  discord 
and  ill-will  amongst  his  majesty's  subjects ; 
and  which  must,  if  permitted  to  continue, 
effectually  obstruct  every  effort  permanently 
to  improve  the  condition  of  Ireland. 

"  His  majesty  confidently  relies  on  the 
wisdom  and  on  the  support  of  his  parlia- 
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ment;  and  his  majesty  feels  assured,  that 
you  will  commit  to  him  such  powers  as  may 
enable  his  majesty  to  maintain  his  just  au- 
thority. 

"  His  majesty  recommends,  that  when 
this  essential  object  shall  have  been  accom- 
plished, you  should  take  into  your  deliberate 
consideration  the  whole  condition  of  Ireland, 
and  that  you  should  review  the  laws  which 
impose  civil  disabilities  on  his  majesty's 
Roman  catholic  suhjects. 

"  You  will  consider  whether  the  removal 
of  those  disabilities  can  be  effected  consis- 
tently with  the  full  and  permanent  security 
of  our  establishments  in  church  and  state, 
with  the  maintenance  of  the  reformed  reli- 
gion established  by  law,  and  of  the  rights 
and  privileges  of  the  bishops  and  of  the 
clergy  of  this  realm,  and  of  the  churches 
committed  to  their  charge. 

"  These  are  institutions  which  must  ever 
be  held  sacred  in  this  protestant  kingdom, 
and  which  it  is  the  duty  and  the  determina- 
tion of  his  majesty  to  preserve  inviolate." 

The  address  having  been  moved  by  the 
marquis  of  Salisbury,  and  seconded  by  the 
earl  of  Wicklow,  the  duke  of  Newcastle 
begged  to  ask  the  duke  of  Wellington, 
whether  it  was  his  intention  to  proceed  on 
the  subject  of  Roman  catholic  disabilities, 
by  moving  for  a  committee  to  take  those 
disabilities  into  consideration,  or  to  bring 
the  question  under  the  notice  of  their  lord- 
ships by  means  of  a  bill. 

To  this  question  the  duke  replied,  that  it 
was  the  intention  of  his  majesty's  govern- 
ment, in  accordance  with  the  course  indi- 
cated in  the  speech  from  the  throne,  to  pre- 
sent to  parliament,  in  the  course  of  the 
present  session,  a  measure  for  the  adjust- 
ment of  what  was  called  the  Roman  catholic 
claims.  The  measure  for  the  adjustment  of 
those  claims  would  be  brought  forward  in  a 
substantive  shape  by  his  majesty's  ministers, 
without  going  through  a  committee.  The 
measure  which  it  was  their  intention  to 
propose  for  the  adoption  of  parliament, 
would  extend  to  the  removal,  generally,  of 
all  civil  disabilities  under  which  the  Roman 
catholics  laboured,  with  exceptions  solely 
resting  on  special  grounds ;  and  it  would  be 
accompanied  by  other  measures,  rendered 
necessary  by  the  removal  of  those  disabili- 
ties— The  earl  of  Winchelsea  said,  he  had 
heard  with  much  surprise,  and  he  would 
add,  with  sincere  and  heartfelt  regret,  that 
a  question  was  to  be  raised  by  his  majesty's 
government,  affecting  the  disabilities  under 


which  our  Roman  catholic  fellow-subjects 
laboured ;  and  that,  for  the  removal  of  those 
disabilities,  a  measure  was  to  be  brought 
forward,  not  by  those  individuals  who,  in 
honour  and  consistency,  and  without  a 
sacrifice  of  political  character,  could  do  so, 
seeing  they  had  long  advocated  the  removal 
of  civil  restrictions  and  disqualifications 
from  every  class  of  their  fellow-subjects ; 
but  by  men  who  had  been  invariably  op- 
posed to  all  relaxation  and  alteration  in  the 
existing  laws.  He  owned  he  considered 
conduct  like  this  as  involving  a  gross  viola- 
tion of  political  rectitude  and  consistency. 
Perhaps  he  felt  too  strongly  on  this  subject; 
and,  therefore,  he  should  endeavour  not  to 
give  full  vent  to  his  feelings,  lest  language 
should  fall  from  him  unbecoming  a  member 
of  their  lordships'  house.  Thus  far,  however, 
he  would  venture  to  go ;  and  he  would  say, 
•without  fear  of  contradiction,  that  if  the 
noble  duke  at  the  head  of  his  majesty's 
government  had  discovered  that  adequate 
securities  could  be  offered  by  the  Roman 
catholics  to  a  protestant  state,  and  that  the 
protestant  church  establishment  could  be 
satisfactorily  guaranteed  from  danger  or 
encroachment,  in  manly  openness  and  can- 
dour the  noble  duke  ought  to  explain  what 
those  safeguards  and  securities  were.  This 
was  the  more  necessary,  in  order  to  satisfy 
the  protestant  portion  of  the  country,  which 
felt  justl}'  apprehensive  on  the  subject,  and 
thought  that  no  sufficient  securities  could  be 
devised.  He  only  stated  his  own  simple  and 
individual  opinion,  which  was,  that  if  the 
constitution  of  the  country  was  to  remain,  as 
it  long  had  been,  essentially  protestant,  no 
individual  was  fit  to  legislate  for  us  except 
an  individual  professing  the  religion  so 
wisely  and  necessarily  connected  with  the 
state.  If,  on  the  contrary,  the  constitution 
of  the  country  was  no  longer  to  continue 
protestant,  then,  indeed,  Roman  catholics 
might  be  admitted  to  the  enjoyment  of  all 
the  power  and  privileges  of  the  state :  but 
our  revered  and  admirable  constitution, 
which  had  been  for  so  many  years  the 
national  boast,  the  envy  and  admiration  of 
the  world,  the  ground-work  of  our  liberties, 
and  our  exclusive  glory,  would  be  sub- 
verted. The  Roman  catholic  religion  was, 
in  character  and  principle,  inconsistent  with 
the  existence  of  the  free  British  constitution ; 
and,  therefore,  its  professors  should  be  ex- 
cluded from  privileges  which  they  could  not 
possess  without  contributing  to  impair  them, 
and  eventually  effecting  their  destruction.  ' 
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When  the  contemplated  measure  should  be 
brought  forward,  he  hoped  and  trusted  that 
the  representatives  of  the  protestant  and 
constitutional  interests  in  parliament  would 
narrowly  watch  every  part  of  the  bill,  and 
fearlessly  raise  their  voices  in  defence  of  the 
constitution. 

The  earl  of  Eldon,  on  the  same  night,  de- 
clared he  should  betray  his  duty  to  his 
fellow-subjects,  and  to  the  principle  of  pro- 
testantism, as  established  at  the  period  of 
the  revolution — that  revolution  which,  it  now 
appeared,  had  been  carried  into  effect  by 
bigots  in  religion  and  politics — (their  lord- 
ships would  permit  him  to  say,  there  might 
also  be  bigots  in  laxity  and  liberality)  — if  he 
did  not  protest  against  the  concessions 
which  it  seemed  to  be  the  intentions  of  his 
majesty's  ministers  to  grant. — The  marquis 
of  Anglesey  made  a  brief  but  remarkable 
speech.  Adverting  to  his  sudden  recall  from 
Ireland,  he  expressed  his  disappointment 
that  an  opportunity  was  not  afforded  him  of 
replying  to  the  grave  charges  which,  he  had 
reason  to  believe,  had  been  preferred  against 
him.  All  he  would  ask  for  himself,  was  the 
most  rigid  inquiry.  Of  the  catholic  associa- 
tion, he  said — having  lived  for  the  last  ten 
months  under  its  nose,  he  could  positively 
say,  he  had  neither  seen  nor  felt  the  danger 
of  its  proximity.  That  it  was  an  unconsti- 
tutional society,  nobody  doubted ;  but,  he 
believed,  no  lawyer  would  declare  it  to  be 
illegal.  How,  then,  it  could  be  put  down 
by  the  strong  arm  of  the  law,  without 
invading  the  right  of  the  subject  to  express 
his  feelings,  he  was  at  a  loss  to  conjecture. 
If  their  lordships  would  follow  his  advice,  he 
would  propose  a  measure  at  once  which 
would  for  ever  extinguish  the  catholic  asso- 
ciation. "  Pass  a  bill,"  said  the  noble  mar- 
quis, "for  putting  the  Roman  catholics  upon 
a  footing  of  political  equality  with  their 
protestant  brethren,  and  I  will  answer  for 
it,  you  will  never  hear  again  of  the  catholic 
association." 

Lord  Goderich  told  their  lordships,  it 
would  be  his  duty  to  support  the  govern- 
ment on  this  great  question. — The  duke  of 
Newcastle  lamented,  from  the  bottom  of  his 
heart,  that  the  noble  duke  at  the  head  of 
the  government,  on  whom  the  protestants 
had  placed  such  implicit  reliance,  should 
have  ceased  to  be  their  defender.  If  the 
noble  duke  persisted  in  the  dangerous 
course  on  which  he  had  entered,  he  would 
soon  fall  from  his  present  high  station ;  and, 
what  was  more,  he  would  deserve  his  fall. — 
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Lord  Redcsdale  declared,  the  Irish  agitators 
had  openly  avowed,  it  was  their  object  to 
make  the  catholic  religion  the  religion  of  the 
state;  and  it  was,  therefore,  necessary  to 
guard,  most  vigilantly,  against  their  en- 
croachments. 

The   duke  of  Wellington  said,   that  his 
majesty  had  announced  to  their  lordships 
his  desire  that  they  should  take  into  their 
deliberate     consideration     the     disabilities 
affecting  his  Roman  catholic  subjects,  and 
had  particularly  pointed  out  to  them   the 
objects  to  which  he  wished  them  to  direct 
their  attention,  and  which  he  wished  them, 
if  possible,  to  make  good.     When  he  stated 
the  general  purport  of  the  measure  which 
the  king's  servants  intended  to  propose  here- 
after to  parliament,  he  had  intimated  to  the 
house,  that  they  were  most  desirous  to  pro- 
vide for  the  particular  circumstances  stated 
in  his   majesty's  speech;    namely,   for   the 
safety  of  those  institutions  which  must  be 
ever  held  sacred  in  this  protestant  kingdom, 
and  which  it  was  the  duty  and  determina- 
tion of  his   majesty  to   preserve   inviolate. 
He  begged  to  remind  their  lordships,  that 
on  the  several  occasions  on  which  he  had 
previously  addressed  them  on  this  particular 
subject,   he  had  invariably  stated,  that  he 
was  most  anxious  for  a  settlement  of  it.    He 
had  considered  always — had  considered  even 
last  year — that  a  moment  of  tranquillity  was 
necessary  for  such  a  settlement.     And  why 
did  he  consider  it  necessary  ?     Because  he 
wished  to  conciliate  to  the  question  those 
persons  in  this  country  whom  he  knew  to  be 
adverse  to  it.     The  measure  which  he   in- 
tended should  precede  those  which  he  should 
afterwards  propose,  was  calculated  to  pro- 
duce that  moment  of  tranquillity  whicli  was 
so  necessary  to  conciliate  the  public  to  the 
measure  which  he  intended  to  propose  for 
the  pacification  of  Ireland.     A  noble  friend 
on  the  cross-bench  had  stated  to  the  house, 
that  the  proposed  measure  was  inconsistent 
with  the  constitution,  as  established  at  the 
revolution.    If  he  had  been  going  to  propose 
a  measure  which  would  introduce  a  predomi- 
nant  catholic   power    into    parliament,    he 
should  then  have  been  doing   that  which 
was  clearly  inconsistent  with  the  constitu- 
tion.    But  he  was  not  going  to  do  any  such 
thing.      There   were  degrees   of  power   at 
least.     Would  any  man  venture  to  say  that 
catholic   power    did   not  exist,  at  present, 
either  hero  or  in  Ireland?     He  would  ad- 
dress himself  more  particularly  to  the  noble 
lords  who  had  so  pointedly  opposed  him,  and 
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would  ask  them,  whether  Roman  catholic 
power  was  not  introduced  into  Ireland  by 
measures  of  their  own  ?  Had  not  some 
noble  lords  exerted  their  influence  to  the 
utmost  to  create  that  very  power  which 
had  rendered  a  measure  like  that  which  he 
had  announced  to  parliament  absolutely 
necessary?  As  such  was  the  case,  he  im- 
plored noble  lords  to  look  at  the  situation  of 
the  country,  and  the  state  of  society  which  it 
had  produced.  Whether  it  had  been  brought 
about  by  the  existence  of  these  disabilities, 
or  by  the  catholic  association,  he  would  not 
pretend  to  say ;  but  this  he  would  say,  that 
no  man  who  looked  at  the  state  of  things  for 
the  last  two  years,  could  proceed  longer 
upon  the  old)  system  in  the  existing  con- 
dition of  Ireland,  and  of  men's  opinions  on 


the  subject,  both  in  that  country  and  in 
this.  His  opinion  was,  that  it  was  the  wish 
of  the  majority  of  the  people,  that  this 
question  should  be  settled  some  way  or 
other.  It  was  upon  that  principle,  and  in 
conformity  with  that  wish,  that  he  and  his 
friends  had  undertaken  to  bring  the  ad- 
justment of  it  under  the  consideration  of 
parliament;  and  he  hoped  their  lordships 
would  give  them  such  time  as  would  enable 
them  to  bring  it  forward  in  that  com- 
plete manner,  in  which  his  majesty  had 
declared  his  willingness  to  give  it  his  royal 
assent.  He  hoped  that  they  would  not 
take  it  into  consideration  by  piecemeal,  but 
would  wait  with  patience  till  it  could  be 
placed  in  a  more  perfect  state,  and  as  a 
whole,  deliberately  before  them. 


CHAPTER  XIII. 

MR.  PEEL  ANNOUNCES  THAT  THE  LAW  IS  TO  BE  VINDICATED,  AND  THE  CATHOLIC  ASSOCIATION  PUT  DOWN ; 
MR.  HUSKISSON  SUPPORTS,  THE  EARL  OF  WINCHELSEA  CONDEMNS,  MINISTERS  ;  A  BILL  FOB.  SUPPRESSING 
DANGEROUS  ASSOCIATIONS  IS  INTRODUCED  AND  PASSED  ;  MR.  PEEL  BRINGS  FORWARD  A  BILL  TO  RELIEVE 
ROMAN  CATHOLICS ;  AFTER  STRONG  OPPOSITION,  THE  SECOND  HEADING  IS  CABBIED  IN  THE  HOUSE  OF 
COMMONS. 


IT  is  impossible  to  describe  the  sensation 
created  by  the  proof  which  had  been  afforded 
that  the  Wellington  government  had  defi- 
nitively made  up  their  minds  to  grant 
catholic  emancipation,  to  which  the  leading 
members  of  the  government  had  been, 
during  many  years,  opposed,  and  which  but 
recently,  under  very  grave  circumstances, 
they  had  refused  to  sanction.  To  form  a 
correct  judgment  of  their  conduct,  it  is 
necessary  to  look  at  the  explanations  offered 
to  parliament,  and  to  those  who  had  long 
been  their  political  friends.  The  duke  had 
intimated,  that  if  the  catholics  were  to  be- 
come less  obnoxious,  their  wishes  might  be 
attended  to.  He  felt,  that  to  yield  to  vio- 
lence— that  to  confer  important  benefits,  as 
it  might  appear,  to  requite  outrage,  was  not 
the  way  to  purchase  lasting  tranquillity. 
He  was  aware,  that  king  Ethelred  did  not 
save  England  from  being  ravaged  by  bbe- 
rally  paying  the  Danes  who  had  ravaged  it. 
He  wished,  when  he  thought  seriously  of 
giving  way,  to  grant  the  benefit  as  a  reward 
due  to  loyalty  and  obedience  to  the  laws. 

VOL.  III.  X 


Mr.  O'Connell  and  his  associates  would  not 
take  the  hint,  but  ceaselessly  laboured  to 
aggravate  all  the  evils  they  had  studiously 
created  before. 

To  the  indignant  remonstrances  of  those 
who  had  been  the  friends  of  the  government, 
Mr.  Peel  replied,  by  applauding  their  con- 
sistency ;  but  he  went  on  to  say,  they  could 
not  wish  ministers  to  retain  opinions  which 
appeared  to  be  incompatible  with  the  great 
interests  they  were  called  on  to  guard.  If 
ministers  believed  that  adherence  to  resis- 
tance against  the  Roman  catholics  ought  to 
cease — if  they  thought  that,  on  the  whole,  it 
would  be  better  for  the  interests  of  the 
country,  and  for  the  protestant  interest,  to 
take  into  consideration  the  entire  condition 
of  Ireland,  it  was  their  duty,  with  reference 
to  those  interests  which  they  had  a  common 
benefit  in  preserving,  to  give  that  advice. 
He  would  say,  that  there  was,  under  present 
circumstances,  less  of  evil,  and  less  of  danger, 
in  considering  the  whole  condition  of  Ire- 
land, than  in  any  other  course  which  he 
could  point  out.  He  pretended  to  no  new 
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lights  on  the  catholic  question.  He  retained 
the  opinion  which  he  formerly  expressed  in 
reference  to  that  question.  He  saw  the 
dangers  which  he  heretofore  felt,  as  con- 
nected with  that  subject;  but  he  had  no 
hesitation  in  saying,  that  the  pressure  of 
present  circumstances  was  so  great,  that  he 
was  willing  to  incur  those  dangers,  rather 
than,  in  the  existing  state  and  situation  of 
the  country,  to  endure  not  only  the  con- 
tinuance, but  the  aggravation,  of  the  present 
system.  Looking  to  the  position  of  the 
country — looking  to  the  position  of  the 
legislature — looking  to  the  disunion  which 
had  prevailed  between  his  majesty's  mi- 
nisters— looking  to  the  disunion  which,  for 
several  years,  had  marked  the  proceedings 
of  two  branches  of  the  legislature — and 
looking  to  the  effect  which  these  two  causes 
produced  on  the  state  of  Ireland ;  consider- 
ing these  things,  he  must  say,  that  there 
appeared  to  him  to  be  sufficient  reasons  to 
induce  him  to  accept  of  almost  any  alterna- 
tive. For  the  last  twenty-five  years — ever 
since  the  year  1804 — there  had  been  a  divi- 
sion in  the  king's  councils  respecting  the 
catholic  question.  The  government  of  this 
country,  during  that  period,  had  taken  a 
consistent  course  in  resisting  the  considera- 
tion of  that  question ;  but,  at  the  same 
time,  they  had  allowed  men  holding  differ- 
ent opinions  respecting  it  to  join  the 
administration.  When  Mr.  Pitt  returned 
to  office,  in  1804,  it  was  notoriously  on  the 
principle  of  concession.  He  did  not  think 
it  would  be  good  for  the  country  that  a 
government  should  be  formed  upon  the 
principle  of  permanent,  unqualified,  and 
uncompromising  resistance  to  the  catholic 
claims.  He,  for  one,  could  not  advise  his 
majesty  to  attempt  the  formation  of  such  a 
government,  because  he  thought  not  only 
that  it  would  fail,  but  that  it  would  compel 
the  settlement  of  the  catholic  question  at 
last  ;  while,  in  the  interim,  those  embitter- 
ing animosities  would  have  so  far  increased, 
as  to  make  the  settlement  of  the  question 
much  more  difficult  than  before.  Mr.  Peel 
then  called  the  attention  of  the  house  to  the 
i  progress  which  the  question  had  actually 
made  during  the  last  quarter  of  a  century. 
Since  the  year  1807,  there  had  been  five 
general  elections — one  in  1807,  another  in 
1812,  another  in  1818,  another  in  1820,  and 
another  in  1826.  There  had,  therefore, 
been  five  different  houses  in  five  distinct 
parliaments,  and  four  of  these  had  come  to 
conclusions  in  favour  of  concessions  to  the 
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Roman  catholics.  The  house  of  commons 
elected  iu  1807,  voted  (in  1812)  in  favour  of 
considering  the  question  of  concessions,  by 
a  majority  of  two  hundred  and  thirty-five  to 
one  hundred  and  six.  The  house  of  com- 
mons elected  in  1812,  voted  also  in  favour 
of  the  consideration,  by  a  majority  of  two 
hundred  and  sixty-four  to  two  hundred 
and  twenty-four.  The  house  of  commons 
elected  in  1818 — which  was  the  only  excep- 
tion in  these  five  parliaments — resisted  the 
consideration  of  the  question,  but  only  by  a 
majority  of  two — the  numbers  being,  two 
hundred  and  forty-three  to  two  hundred 
and  forty -five.  The  house  of  commons 
elected  in  1820,  passed  (in  1821)  a  bill  for 
the  relief  of  the  Roman  catholics,  by  a 
majority  of  nineteen.  Further,  to  trace  the 
course  which  the  legislature  had  pursued. — 
In  1821,  a  bill  for  the  relief  of  the  Roman 
catholics  passed  that  house  by  a  majority  of 
nineteen.  In  1822,  a  bill  for  permitting 
Roman  catholic  peers  to  sit  and  vote  in  the 
house  of  lords,  passed  by  a  majority  of  twenty- 
one.  In  1825,  the  house  passed  a  bill  for  the 
relief  of  the  catholics  by  a  majority  of  twenty. 
In  1826,  the  house  passed  a  bill  for  the  relief 
of  the  catholics  by  a  majority  of  twenty-one. 
In  1827,  the  consideration  of  the  question 
was  rejected  by  a  majority  of  two  hundred 
and  seventy-six  to  two  hundred  and  seventy- 
two;  but,  in  the  last  year,  it  was  carried 
by  a  majority  of  two  hundred  and  seventy- 
two  to  two  hundred  and  sixty-six.  In  four, 
therefore,  out  of  five  parliaments,  the  house 
of  commons  had  come  to  a  resolution  iu 
favour  of  the  question.  It  was  not,  however, 
so  with  the  other  house.  For  twenty-five 
years  the  two  houses  had  been  divided  on 
this  point;  and  he  saw  no  means  of  re- 
moving this  evil,  except  by  a  full  and  deli- 
berate consideration  of  the  whole  question. 

He  then  proceeded  to  make  known  what 
were,  at  that  moment,  the  intentions  of  the 
Wellington  government.  First,  it  was  their 
intention  to  arm  the  executive  in  Ireland 
with  sufficient  power  to  suppress  an  associa- 
tion which  had  been  productive  of  evils  so 
notorious,  that  he  was  spared  the  painful 
task  of  dwelling  upon  them.  Until  this 
were  done,  and  the  laws  of  Ireland  vindi- 
cated, he  did  not  think  thafc  they  ought  to 
be  called  upon  to  take  into  consideration 
the  question  of  concessions.  It  was  riot 
intended,  therefore,  on  the  part  of  the 
government,  to  propose  any  measure  in 
accordance  with  the  concluding  portion  of 
his  majesty's  speech,  until  this  essential 
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object  were  obtained.  One  honourable  friend 
had  asked  him,  if  they  had  any  specific 
measure  in  view;  or,  if  they  intended  to 
throw  the  question  loose  upon  the  house, 
and,  having  no  plan  of  their  own,  seek  for 
one  among  the  speculative  notions  and  the 
theoretical  views  of  others.  He  had  no 
hesitation  in  telling  his  honourable  friend, 
that  the  latter  course  was  by  no  means 
contemplated  by  his  majesty's  ministers. 
At  the  same  time,  they  looked  upon  the 
question  as  one  which  had  been  so  repeat- 
edly and  so  fully  considered,  that  it  was  not 
necessary  now  to  enter  again  into  a  minute 
examination  of  it.  Formerly,  such  a  course 
might  have  been  necessary ;  but  it  would  be 
idle  now  to  consider  the  question  otherwise 
than  as  one  that  had  been  fully  and  substan- 
tially considered.  They  meant  to  propose  a 
specific  measure,  brought  forward  on  the 
responsibility  of  the  cabinet,  at  a  period 
which  they  believed  to  be  the  most  favour- 
able, and  as  early  as  possible  after  the  sub- 
ject to  which  he  had  first  alluded  had  been 
disposed  of.  He  had  no  hesitation  in  say- 
ing, that  it  was  the  intention  of  his  majesty's 
ministers  to  propose  a  permanent  settlement 
of  the  question,  on  what,  they  believed,  would 
be  thought  to  be  satisfactory  grounds.  It 
was  their  intention  to  effect  the  removal  of 
civil  and  political  disabilities — subject,  how- 
ever, to  those  exceptions  and  regulations 
which  to  them  appeared  necessary — those 
exceptions  and  regulations  standing  on 
their  own  specific  grounds. 

To  the  fierce  reproaches  which  had 
already  been  hurled  at  the  duke  of  Wel- 
lington, Mr.  Peel  pointedly  adverted. — His 
noble  friend  at  the  head  of  the  government 
had  been  taunted — and,  indeed,  all  his 
majesty's  ministers — with  having  allowed 
their  fears  to  be  excited,  and  with  being  in- 
timidated into  concessions.  In  his  opinion, 
no  motive  could  be  more  justly  branded 
as  ignominious,  than  that  which  was  usually 
termed  cowardice.  But  there  was  a  temper 
of  mind  much  more  dangerous  than  this, 
though  it  might  not  be  so  base — he  meant, 
the  fear  of  being  thought  to  be  afraid.  Base 
as  a  coward  was,  the  man  who  abandoned 
himself  to  the  fear  of  being  thought  a 
coward,  displayed  little  less  fortitude.  His 
majesty's  ministers  were  not,  and  had  not 
been,  afraid  of  the  catholic  association. 
That  intimidation  had  been  resorted  to,  he 
readily  admitted.  But  how  had  it  been 
met?  It  was  put  down  by  the  protestant 
spirit  of  the  country ;  and,  if  it  had  been 


continued,  his  majesty's  ministers  were  pre- 
pared to  suppress,  by  the  physical  force  of 
the  country,  those  offences  against  the  laws 
which  the  moral  strength  of'  the  people 
should  prove  unable  to  subdue.  At  the 
same  time,  he  did  not  entertain  the  slightest 
doubt  that,  in  the  absence  of  physical  force, 
and  supported  by  his  majesty's  loyal  subjects 
alone,  the  king's  ministers  would  have  been 
able  to  destroy  all  attempts  at  carrying 
measures  by  intimidation,  and  that  the 
wicked  abettors  of  such  attempts  would 
have  been  involved  in  the  ruin  of  their 
cause.  In  the  summer  the  attempt  was 
made,  and  it  failed.  He  was  not  a  man  to 
yield  to  intimidation,  or  to  be  deterred  by 
threats  of  commotions;  but  he  could  not 
understand  the  constitution  of  that  man's 
mind,  who,  looking  upon  Ireland  in  its  pre- 
sent state,  could  be  free  from  apprehensions 
of  consequences,  which  might  arise  from 
allowing  such  a  condition  of  affairs  to  con- 
tinue. But  the  point  which  weighed  most 
with  him,  in  respect  to  Ireland,  was  this — 
he  did  believe,  that  while  disunion  of  spirit 
existed  between  the  legislative  bodies  and 
the  government,  a  proper  administration  of 
the  law  by  juries  in  Ireland  was  almost  im- 
possible. For  these  reasons,  therefore,  con- 
sidering the  absolute  necessity  of  providing 
a  remedy  for  the  disunion  between  the  two 
branches  of  the  legislature,  in  its  bearing  on 
the  state  of  Ireland,  and  the  probable  aggra- 
vation of  the  evils  so  much  to  be  lamented 
in  that  country,  he  had  come  to  the  conclu- 
sion, that,  without  reference  to  parties,  it 
was  his  duty  to  advise  that  the  barriers  to 
the  question  should  be  broken  down ;  that 
the  whole  question  should  be  seriously  con- 
sidered; and  that  an  attempt  should  be 
made  to  effect  some  settlement  of  the  ques- 
tion, which  should  calm  the  mind  of  the 
anxious  protestant,  and  satisfy  every  reason- 
able catholic. 

Such  were  the  views  entertained  by  the 
duke  and  his  colleagues ;  and,  perhaps,  they 
looked  forward  to  a  reconciliation  with  some 
of  their  most  valued  political  connexions, 
from  which  they  had  lately  been  severed. 
This  effect  seemed  not  unlikely  to  be  pro- 
duced in  certain  quarters.  On  the  second 
day  of  the  session,  Mr.  Huskisson  stood  for- 
ward, to  declare  that  the  communication 
which  had  been  made  to  parliament  by  his 
majesty's  government,  considered  in  all  its 
bearings,  was,  in  his  opinion,  the  most  im- 
portant and  the  happiest  event  which  had 
occurred,  in  this  country,  since  the  accession 
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of  the  house  of  Brunswick  to  the  throne  of 
these  realms.  Standing  in  this  house,  and 
having  had  the  honour  of  a  seat  in  it  since 
the  first  dawning  of  the  catholic  question, 
and  anxious  as  he  was  for  the  success  of  that 
great  question,  it  was  with  infinite  delight 
and  gratification  that  he  found  his  majesty's 
ministers  recommending  it  to  the  deliberate 
consideration  of  the  house,  and  announcing 
their  intention  of  bringing  the  question  for- 
ward as  a  government  measure,  and,  of 
course,  bearing  upon  it  with  all  that  just 
influence  and  means  of  persuasion  which  be- 
longed to  the  executive  power  of  this  country. 

In  the  house  of  commons,  as  in  the  upper 
house,  the  address  was  voted  without  a 
division.  The  protestants,  as  they  were 
called,  reserved  their  more  serious  opposi- 
tion till  it  should  be  exactly  known  what 
ministers  had  been  prevailed  upon  to  pro- 
pose to  parliament.  Numerous  petitions 
were  now  prepared ;  and  the  meetings  at 
which  they  were  voted,  were  solemnly 
warned  of  what  must  be  the  fatal  effects 
of  carrying  the  government  measure,  as 
many  of  the  speakers  proclaimed  they  shared 
the  feelings  of  the  earl  of  Eldon,  who  did 
not  hesitate  to  declare,  that  if  once  a  Roman 
catholic  were  permitted  to  sit  in  the  British 
parliament,  the  sun  of  England  would  set 
for  ever. 

Conspicuous  among  the  opponents  of 
emancipation,  was  the  earl  of  Winchelsea 
and  Nottingham.  He  spared  no  effort  to 
awaken  his  protestant  countrymen,  who 
seemed  to  him  slumbering  on  the  brink 
of  a  volcano.  His  sincerity  could  not  be 
doubted ;  and  his  alarm  for  the  conse- 
quences which  were  likely,  as  he  judged,  to 
result  from  the  course  ministers  had  avowed 
it  was  their  resolution  to  pursue,  was  great 
in  the  extreme,  as  may  be  collected  from 
the  subjoined  address,  published  at  the  date 
it  bears  : — 

"  To  the  protestants  of  Great  Britain. — 
Fellow-countrymen — brother  protestants — 
In  the  name  of  our  country  and  our  God,  I 
call  upon  you,  without  one  moment's  delay, 
boldly  to  stand  forward  in  defence  of  our 
protestant  constitution  and  religion — of  that 
constitution  which  is  the  foundation  of  our 
long-cherished  liberties  —  of  that  religion 
which  is  the  source  of  the  many  blessings 
which  this  nation  has  received  from  the 
hands  of  the  Almighty  Governor  of  the 
universe.  Let  the  voice  of  protestantism  be 
heard  from  one  end  of  the  empire  to  the 
other.  Let  the  sound  of  it  echo  from  hill 
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to  hill,  and  vale  to  vale.  Let  the  tables  of 
the  houses  of  parliament  groan  under  the 
weight  of  your  petitions,  and  let  your  prayers 
reach  the  foot  of  the  throne ;  and,  though 
the  great  body  of  your  degenerate  senators 
are  prepared  to  sacrifice,  at  the  shrine  of 
treason  and  rebellion,  that  constitution  for  j 
which  our  ancestors  so  nobly  fought  and 
died,  yet  I  feel  confident  that  our  gracious 
sovereign — true  to  the  sacred  oath  which  he 
has  taken  upon  the  altars  of  our  country,  to 
defend  our  constitution  and  our  religion 
from  that  church  which  is  bent  upon  their 
destruction — will  not  turn  a  deaf  ear  to  the 
prayers  and  supplications  of  his  loyal  protes- 
tant subjects. 

"  I  have  the  honour  to  be,  with  every 
respect,  your  humble  and  devoted  servant, 
"  WINCHELSEA  AND  NOTTINGHAM. 

"London,  Feb.  9th,  1829." 

To  re-assure,  in  some  degree,  the  protes- 
tants, and  that  the  catholics  might  not 
appear  to  gain  everything  for  nothing,  pre- 
liminary to  the  introduction  of  the  relief 
measure,  a  bill  was  announced  to  suppress 
the  catholic  association.  Under  other  cir- 
cumstances, such  a  notice  would  have  been 
deemed  important ;  but  now  it  was  regarded 
with  indifference.  It  gave  the  protestants 
no  comfort,  the  catholics  no  alarm,  to  hear 
that  the  meetings  of  a  certain  body  would  be 
prohibited — when  all  which  those  meetings 
were  called  to  demand  was  about  to  be  sur- 
rendered ;  and  when,  therefore,  to  continue 
them,  would  be  to  assemble  without  an  object. 
Leave  to  bring  in  the  bill  was  asked,  by  ' 
Mr.  Peel,  on  the  10th  of  February,  when, 
having  called  the  attention  of  the  house  to 
that  portion  of  his  majesty's  speech  which 
related  to  Ireland,  he  entered  into  a  descrip- 
tion of  what  had  been  the  proceedings  of 
the  association,  and  which,  certainly,  were 
of  a  character  that  would  have  justified 
vigorous  hostility  on  the  part  of  the  govern- 
ment at  an  earlier  date.  He  proved — what, 
indeed,  no  one  attempted  to  question — that 
the  catholic  association  was  an  unconstitu- 
tional body,  and  had  been  dangerous.  He 
read  several  communications  which  had 
been  received  by  government,  and  which 
showed  that  the  public  peace  in  Ireland  had 
been  seriously  endangered  by  various  com- 
binations, of  which  the  following  is  a  speci- 
men : — 

"  November  6th,  1828. 

"  Sir, — I  have  to  report  that,  last  night, 
threatening  notices  were  posted  up  on  the 
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house  of ,  and  on  other  places  on  the 

Townlands  (which  are  situated  within  a  mile 
and  a-half  of  this  post),  desiring  no  person 

to  attempt  working  for  '  the  accursed , 

as  otherwise  they  should  be  treated  with 
the  utmost  severity/  The  consequence  is, 
the  gentleman,  who  is  extensive  in  farming, 
is  left  by  all  his  workmen,  who  say  they 
regret  it,  but  would  be  afraid  their  houses 
would  be  consumed,  or  some  other  harm 
happen  to  their  families,  if  they  would,  as 
they  say,  '  go  against  captain  Rock/  The 
only  cause  I  have  heard  assigned  for  this 
exclusive  system  being  acted  upon,  in  this 

case,  is — that,  some  days  ago, attended 

a  Brunswick  club-meeting,  and  enrolled 
himself  a  member  thereof." 

Some  letters  had  been  received,  which 
described  the  threatening  array  in  which 
multitudes  had  been  marched  from  place  to 
place,  and  showed  that  serious  danger  was 
anticipated.  One  correspondent  stated, 
that  great  animosity  had  been  excited  against 
persons  who  had  joined  the  Brunswick 
clubs.  The  suspicion  of  belonging  to  one 
of  them  would  produce  insult  to  the  higher, 
and  want  of  employment  to  the  lower  orders ; 
while  recommendations  for  exclusive  dealing 
were  privately  and  publicly  disseminated. 
In  some  places,  the  labourers  had  been  com- 
pelled to  leave  potato-digging  by  the  threats 
of  a  body  of  five  hundred  men. 

This,  it  need  hardly  be  remarked,  was 
almost  as  decidedly  a  rebellion  against  a 
government  bound  to  preserve  order,  and 
protect  the  rights  of  all,  as  if  the  malcon 
tents  took  the  field.  They  combined  to 
make  the  landlords  of  Ireland,  and  the 
honest  labourers  they  desired  to  employ, 
and  who  wished  for  employment,  feel  that, 
acting  in  conformity  with  their  own  wishes 
and  interests,  the  law  could  not  protect 
them.  Could  the  sword  of  the  insurgent  be 
more  formidable  than  the  exercise  of  such  a 
power  ? 

Mr.  Peel,  in  the  course  of  his  argument, 
insisted  that  the  measure  he  proposed  went 
to  suppress  the  catholic  association,  and  to 
interdict  all  meetings  of  a  similar  nature. 
It  would  give  to  the  lord-lieutenant,  and  to 
him  alone,  the  power  of  suppressing  any 
association  or  meeting  which  he  might  think 
dangerous  to  the  public  peace,  or  inconsis- 
tent with  the  due  administration  of  the 
law;  together  with  power  to  interdict  the 
assembling  of  any  meeting  of  which  previous 
notice  shall  have  been  given,  and  which  he 
shall  think  likely  to  endanger  the  public 


peace,  or  to  prove  inconsistent  with  the  due 
administration  of  the  law.  In  case  it  should 
be  necessary  to  enforce  the  provisions  of  the 
law  by  which  these  powers  would  be  con- 
ferred, it  was  proposed  that  the  lord-lieute- 
nant should  be  farther  empowered  to  select 
two  magistrates,  for  the  purpose  of  sup- 
pressing the  meeting,  and  requiring  the 
people  immediately  to  disperse.  It,  more- 
over, would  interdict  any  meeting  or  asso- 
ciation, which  might  be  called,  from  assem- 
bling, or  which  might  be  suppressed,  under 
this  act,  from  receiving  and  placing  at  their 
control  any  moneys,  by  the  name  of  rent,  or 
by  any  other  name. 

The  bill  gave  the  lord-lieutenant  of  Ire- 
land power  to  suppress  associations  or  assem- 
blies by  proclamation.  Any  two  justices  of 
the  peace,  to  whom  such  order  or  proclama- 
tion might  be  given  by  the  lord-lieutenant, 
might  enter  any  place  where  such  associa- 
tions met,  and,  if  refused  admittance,  enter 
by  force,  and  then  command  all  persons  to 
disperse  immediately;  and,  if  the  mandate 
were  not  obeyed  in  one  quarter  of  an  hour, 
the  parties  might  be  proceeded  against,  in  a 
summary  way,  before  two  justices,  and  com- 
mitted for  three  months.  Persons  sub- 
scribing to  such  societies  were  to  forfeit 
treble  the  amount  of  their  subscriptions, 
at  the  option  of  the  attorney-general.  He 
thought  moderate  penalties  would  be  suffi- 
cient for  the  infringement  of  this  law  ;  and 
he  considered  that  it  would  be  by  no  means 
necessary  to  propose  measures  of  a  penal 
nature.  The  late  act  was  to  continue  for 
two  years,  and  to  the  end  of  the  then  next 
session  of  parliament.  He  proposed  to 
make  the  present  act  of  shorter  duration — 
to  limit  it  to  one  year  and  the  end  of  the 
then  next  session  of  parliament. 

No  opposition  could  rationally  be  offered 
to  the  bill.  To  the  catholics,  it  has  been 
shown,  it  was  a  matter  of  no  importance; 
and  the  protestants  could  not  object  to 
enactments  which  went  to  condemn  what 
they  had  always  judged  worthy  of  condem- 
nation. The  bill  passed  speedily  through 
all  its  stages  in  the  commons. 

The  catholics,  having  resolved  to  allow  the 
government  no  rest  till  their  object  was 
accomplished,  made  the  protestants  feel  that 
it  was  necessary  for  them  to  be  stirring. 
Many  who  were  disposed  generally  to  sup- 
port the  government  of  the  noble  duke,  were 
sternly  opposed  to  him  on  this  question. 
While  it  was  proposed  to  reserve  the  dis- 
cussion on  this  subject  till  ministers  were 
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prepared  to  submit  the  measure  they  had 
framed,  it  was,  in  fact,  debated  as  often  as 
the  houses  assembled.  The  earl  of  Longford, 
on  the  10th  of  March,  condemned,  in  strong 
terms,  the  measure  contemplated,  as  one 
that  must  fall  with  peculiar  severity  upon 
the  protestant  portion  of  the  Irish  people — 
on  those  who,  individually  and  collectively, 
had  stood  forward  to  support  the  adminis- 
tration of  the  noble  duke.  The  occasion  he 
held  to  be  one  of  overwhelming  importance ; 
nothing  equal  to  it  having  occurred  since  the 
revocation  of  the  edict  of  Nantes — nothing 
that  so  deeply  and  awfully  affected  the  pro- 
testant interest.  In  reply  to  his  lordship, 
the  duke  of  Wellington  spoke : — 

"I  trust,"  he  said,  "your  lordships  will 
excuse  my  making  a  few  observations  in 
reply  to  what  has  just  fallen  from  my  noble 
relative,  and  in  explanation  of  some  of  the 
circumstances  to  which  he  has  alluded.  I 
shall  endeavour,  as  far  as  consistent  with  the 
explanations  due  to  your  lordships  and  to 
my  own  character,  to  avoid  discussing  either 
the  question  generally  known  by  the  name 
of  '  catholic  emancipation,'  or  the  particular 
measure  which  it  is  my  intention,  in  con- 
currence with  other  members  of  his  majesty's 
government,  shortly  to  propose  to  the  house ; 
but,  even  at  the  hazard  of  touching  upon 
these  subjects,  which  I  should  otherwise 
gladly  avoid,  I  must  be  permitted  to  make  a 
few  observations  on  the  speech  of  my  noble 
relative.  The  first  which  naturally  presents 
itself  to  my  mind,  is  this  —  if  the  notified 
intention  of  myself  and  my  colleagues  are 
such  as  my  noble  relative  feels  himself 
called  upon  to  condemn  in  terms  so  strong, 
why  has  he  not  proposed,  or  even  hinted  at, 
any  measure  of  his  own  ?  He  has  talked  of 
the  various  evils  which  afflict  Ireland ;  he 
has,  therefore,  admitted  the  necessity  of  a 
decided  course;  but  he  has  cautiously  ab- 
stained from  the  slightest  suggestion  of 
anything  like  a  remedy  for  those  various 
evils.  Now,  surely,  my  lords,  when  he 
comes  and  blames  us  for  what  we  have  done, 
and  admits  that  we  cannot  stand  still  and 
look  on,  it  behoves  him  to  tell  your  lordships 
what  he  would  recommend  for  the  purpose 
of  tranquillising  Ireland.  I  humbly  submit, 
that  neither  he  nor  anybody  could  have 
made  to  you  a  proposition  different  from 
that  which  we  have  felt  it  our  duty  to  lay 
before  you.  My  noble  relative  complains 
loudly  that  I  have  been  guilty  of  conceal- 
ment. I  beg  my  noble  relative's  pardon — I 
have  concealed  nothing.  I  have  repeatedly 
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declared  my  earnest  wish  to  see  the  Roman 
catholic  question  settled.  I  believe  nothing 
could  ever  have  been  more  distinct  and 
explicit  than  my  expression  of  that  wish  ; 
and  is  it  a  matter  of  surprise,  that  the  person 
entertaining  it  should  avail  himself  of  the 
first  opportunity  of  proposing  the  adoption 
of  that  which,  over  and  over  again,  he 
declared  himself  anxiously  to  wish?  On 
this  particular  question,  I  had  long  ago 
made  up  my  mind,  as  a  member  of  this 
house,  to  take  a  particular  cotirse.  It  may 
be  thought  peculiar,  as  a  matter  of  taste ; 
but,  for  many  years,  I  have  acted  on  the 
determination  never  to  vote  for  the  affirma- 
tive of  this  question,  until  'the  government, 
acting  as  a  government,  should  propose  it  to 
the  legislature.  My  noble  relative  knows, 
or  ought  to  know,  that  ever  since  1810,  the 
several  successive  governments  of  this  country 
have  been  formed  upon  a  principle  which 
prevented  their  ever  proposing,  as  a  govern- 
ment, the  adoption  of  any  measure  of  relief 
in  regard  to  the  catholics.  In  order  to  the 
formation  of  a  cabinet  which,  acting  as  a 
government,  could  propose  this  measure,  it 
was,  in  the  first  place,  necessary  to  obtain 
the  consent  of  that  individual  more  in- 
terested by  his  station,  his  duty,  and  the 
most  sacred  of  all  obligations,  than  any  other 
individual  in  the  empire.  It  was  necessary 
that  I  should  obtain  the  consent  of  this 
individual,  before  the  members  of  the 
government  could  consider  the  question  as  a 
government  one.  Now,  under  such  circum- 
stances as  these,  would  it  have  been  proper 
in  me  to  have  breathed  a  syllable  on  the 
subject,  until  I  had  obtained  the  consent  of 
the  illustrious  personage  to  whom  I  have 
alluded?  I  call  upon  my  noble  relative  to 
answer  this  question,  if  he  can,  in  the 
negative.  I  beg  of  him  to  ask  himself  this 
question — whether  I  was  wrong  in  having 
kept  secret  my  views,  since  the  month  of 
July  or  August— not  talking  to  any  man  on 
the  subject,  until  I  had  the  consent  of  that 
exalted  personage  to  form  a  government 
upon  the  principle  of  taking  the  question  to 
which  I  have  alluded  into  consideration? 
My  noble  relative  ought  to  place  himself  in 
my  situation — he  ought  to  see  what  is  ex- 
pected of  me ;  and  then,  instead  of  blaming 
me  for  acting  as  I  have  done,  he  would  see 
that,  if  1  had  acted  otherwise,  I  should  have 
been  highly  blamable.  When  the  question 
had  been  decided — when  I  received  the  per- 
mission, so  as  to  be  enabled  to  make  a 
declaration  (on  not  having  made  which, 
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alone,   the   accusation   of    surprise   can   be 
1  founded),  the  opening  of  the  session  was  so 
1  near,  that  it  was  impossible  to  make  known 
:  what  had  occurred  earlier,  or  in  any  other 
[  manner,  than  by  the  speech  from  the  throne. 
I  ought  to  thank  my  noble  friend  for  hav- 
ing afforded  me  the  opportunity  of  stating 
these  circumstances  to  your  lordships." 

Lord  Colchester,  on  the  16th  of  February, 

presenting  petitions  in  opposition  to  the  claims 

of  the  Roman  catholics,  after  eulogising  the 

,  splendid  services  of  the  duke  of  Wellington  in 

]  war,  stated — the  country  had  expected  to  find 

i  in  him  an  uncompromising  defender  of  the 

protestant   constitution,    as   settled   at    the 

revolution ;  but  that  expectation  had  been 

wholly  disappointed.     He  wished  to  know  if 

the  proposed  measures  would  be  embodied  in 

one,  or  in  several  bills,  and  in  which  house 

of  parliament  they  would  originate  ? 

The  duke  then  made  the  following  state- 
ment : — "  My  lords,  on  the  first  day  of  the 
session,  I  had  the  honour  of  stating  the 
general  purport  of  the  measure  which  his 
majesty's  servants  would  introduce,  and  for 
which  they  had  received  his  majesty's 
authority.  I  beg  to  decline  going  into  any 
detail  of  the  measure  on  an  occasion  like 
this,  or,  at  the  present  moment,  to  declare 
whether  that  measure  will  be  contained  in 
one  or  more  bills,  or,  whether  it  will  be 
brought  forward  in  this  or  the  other  house 
of  parliament.  That  measure,  when  brought 
forward,  will  be  introduced  on  the  respon- 
sibility of  his  majesty's  ministers.  We 
are  now  responsible  for  the  advice  which 
we  gave  his  majesty,  to  recommend,  in  his 
speech  delivered  by  the  lords  commissioners, 
the  course  there  pointed  out.  We  are  re- 
sponsible, in  character,  at  least,  for  the 
success  of  that  measure.  But,  my  lords, 
whether  responsible  or  not,  I  reject  the 
charge  that  this  measure  has  been  suggested 
to  our  minds  by  fear  of  what  is  passing  in 
this  or  other  countries.  I  beg  to  say,  that 
if  a  period  had  been  known,  within  the  last 
twenty  years,  in  which  there  was  a  total 
absence  of  cause  for  apprehension,  that  it  is 
the  present  period.  I  will  not  now  state  the 
reasons  we  have  for  the  measure  :  but  this  I 
say — and  I  can  prove  it,  and  will  prove  it,  if 
necessary — that,  although  it  is  not  fear  which 
has  induced  us  to  bring  the  measure  forward, 
yet  it  is  founded  upon  a  clear  and  distinct 
view  of  the  absolute  necessity  which  exists 
to  introduce  the  subject,  in  order  to  have  it 
finally  adjusted.  In  acting  as  we  have  done, 
your  lordships  will  easily  believe  that  we  un- 


dertake no  very  pleasing  task.  I  do  not  talk 
of  my  own  sacrifices  as  to  opinions  which  I 
have  entertained,  for  those  sacrifices  are 
trifling  compared  with  others  ;  but  this  I 
must  say — that  a  difference  of  opinion  which 
I  hold  with  my  noble  friend  who  has  put 
those  questions  to  me  upon  this  topic,  is 
most  painful  to  my  feelings.  When  I  think 
of  the  sacrifice  of  opinion  made  by  my  noble 
friend  near  me,  and  the  sacrifice  of  my 
right  honourable  friend,  the  secretary  of 
state  for  the  home  department,  I  cannot 
look  upon  anything  equal  to  the  resolution 
to  which  they  have  come.  How  great  must 
have  been  their  sense  of  the  necessity  of  the 
measure,  from  the  state  iu  which  this  country 
and  Ireland  are  placed,  before  they  could  be 
induced  to  adopt  it !  Under  these  circum- 
stances, I  do  entreat  you,  my  lords,  to  pause 
— to  weigh  well — to  consider  deeply — but  to 
come  to  no  decision  upon  the  question,  until 
you  shall  see  the  measures  which  we  propose ; 
and  then  you  will  perceive  whether,  as  re- 
spects this  country  and  Ireland,  the  consti- 
tution cannot  be  placed  on  a  better  footing 
than  it  has  existed  since  their  union.  I  will 
not  enter  into  a  discussion  on  the  proposed 
measure ;  but  this  much  I  will  say — that  I 
would  sacrifice  my  head  to  maintain  the 
constitution  :  and  I  beg  further  to  remark, 
that  the  measure  will  not  have  the  effect 
upon  that  constitution  which  some  noble 
lords  seem  to  apprehend.  I  shall  conclude 
the  few  observations  which  I  have  felt  it  my 
duty  to  offer,  by  saying,  that  the  protestant 
institutions  are  exposed  to  greater  dangers 
at  present,  than  they  will  be  by  the  measure 
which  his  majesty's  ministers  shall  submit  to 
parliament."  This  speech  was  loudly  cheered ; 
but  the  earl  of  Eldon  said,  that,  up  to  that 
moment,  the  noble  duke  had  not  given  the 
house  any  explanation  whatever  as  to  the 
proposed  plan.  The  duke  of  Wellington 
answered : — "  I  beg  my  noble  and  learned 
friend's  pardon  for  reminding  him  that  I. 
did  say,  on  a  former  occasion,  that  it  was 
the  intention  of  his  majesty's  servants  to 
bring  forward  a  measure,  or  measures,  having 
for  their  end  an  adjustment  of  the  question 
called  the  catholic  question;  and  that  the 
object  was  the  removal  of  all  disabilities, 
excepting  some  founded  on  special  Cases; 
and  that  this  measure  would  be  followed  by 
another  measure,  rendered  necessary  in  con- 
sequence of  the  removal  of  those  disabilities. 
Beyond  this,  my  lords,  I  must  beg  to  decline 
giving  any  explanation." 

The  bill  for  the  suppression  of  dangerous 
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associations,  sent  up  from  the  commons,  was 
brought  under  the  consideration  of  the  house 
of  lords,  on  the  19th  of  February,  by  the 
duke  of  Wellington,  who  then  moved  the 
second   reading.      The   association    against 
which  it  was  particularly  directed,  he  thought 
had  been  truly  described  in  the  king's  speech, 
as  one  which  was  dangerous  to  the  public 
peace,  and  inconsistent  with  the  spirit  of  the 
constitution ;  as  one  which  kept  alive  discord 
and  ill-will  among  his  majesty's  subjects ; 
and  which  must,  if  permitted  to  continue, 
effectually  obstruct  every  effort  permanently 
to  improve  the  condition  of  Ireland.     The 
objectionable  acts  of  the  assembly  consisted 
in  levying  a  tax  upon  certain  of  his  majesty's 
subjects  collecting  catholic  rent,  and  this  by 
acts  and  means  of  extreme  violence,  which 
occasioned  constant  heart-burnings  and  jea- 
lousies  among  his  majesty's  subjects;    by 
I  appointing  persons  to  collect  that  rent ;  by 
appointing  other  individuals  to  be  treasurers 
of  it :  further,    by   adopting   measures   for 
organising  the  catholic  population;  by  ap- 
pointing persons  to  superintend  that  organi- 
sation ;  and  by  assuming  to  themselves  the 
government  of  the  country,  and  still  more, 
affecting  to  assess  it.     Part  of  the  money 
thus    improperly   obtained    was    spent    for 
electioneering  purposes ;  and  here  he  called 
attention  to  proof  of  the  existence,  in  parlia- 
ment, of  a  Roman  catholic  influence,  directly 
derived  from  the  association ;  but  he  would 
not  discuss  the  subject  further  at  present. 
Besides  the  money  spent  in  elections,  other 
sums,  arising  out  of  the  rent,  were  spent  in 
endeavouring  to  contravene  the  due  execution 
of  justice  in  Ireland.     His  grace  fully  and 
freely  admitted  the  right,  and  indeed  duty, 
of  every  man  to  watch  closely  the  adminis- 
tration of  justice;  but  he  was  prepared  to 
maintain,  that  that  right  and  duty  could  not 
be  conveniently  and  justly  exercised   by  a 
self-elected  association,    having  large  sums 
at  their  command,  and  employing  the  money 
which   they   possessed   for   the   purpose   of 
exciting  a  spirit  of  litigation  and  dissatis- 
faction among  his  majesty's  subjects — em- 
ploying it  for  the  purpose  of  defending  some 
individuals — for  the  purpose  of  prosecuting 
others — for  the  purpose  of  prejudicing  the 
first  inquiries  in  cases  of  criminal  procedure, 
and  unduly  interfering  with  the  administra- 
tion of  justice  by  the  magistracy.     Such,  he 
said,  had  been  the  course  pursued  by  the 
catholic  association ;  and  it  was  quite  obvious, 
that  proceedings  of  that  description   must 
have  the  effect  of  mixing  up  party-spirit  in 
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every  judicial  decision,  and  shake  men's 
confidence  in  the  public  tribunals  of  the 
law,  from  which  alone  all  expectations  of 
justice  ought  to  proceed.  On  looking  at  the 
whole  question,  it  appeared  to  him  to  be 
absolutely  impossible  to  take  into  considera- 
tion the  condition  of  Ireland,  with  a  view  to 
the  repeal  of  the  Roman  catholic  disabilities, 
without,  in  the  first  instance,  putting  an  end 
to  the  catholic  association.  At  the  same 
time,  he  could  add,  that  he  had  not  only 
made  no  bargain  or  compact,  but  had  had 
no  conversation  with  any  man  on  the  subject. 
He  proposed  the  present  bill  as  a  preliminary 
measure,  the  necessity  for  which  was  shown 
by  statements  already  made  before  their 
lordships.  He  considered  any  other  mode 
of  procedure  inconsistent  with  the  dignity 
of  the  crown  and  of  parliament;  and  that 
which  he  submitted  as  positively  necessary 
to  reconcile  to  the  ultimate  measure  which 
he  meant  to  offer,  the  good  and  worthy 
men  in  the  country,  who  viewed  with  dismay 
and  disgust  the  violent  and  unconstitutional 
acts  of  the  association.  He  entreated  their 
lordships  to  consider  that  the  eyes  of  all 
Europe  were  upon  them,  and  that  they 
ought  to  do  nothing  which  would  give  any 
man  ground  to  believe  that,  in  the  steps 
they  were  about  taking,  they  were  guided 
by  any  other  motive  than  that  of  expediency 
and  good  policy.  He  went  over  the  history 
of  the  associations  of  that  description  which 
had  been  formed  in  Ireland,  and  of  the 
various  steps  which  had  been  taken  with 
respect  to  them.  Ministers,  he  said,  did  not 
pretend  that  the  present  measure  was  one 
which  ought  to  be  resorted  to  on  every 
occasion ;  on  the  contrary,  they  admitted  it 
to  be  an  extraordinary  measure,  both  in  its 
principle  and  in  its  details.  Their  justifi- 
cation was,  that,  as  the  occasion  was  extra- 
ordinary, so  was  it  necessary  the  measure 
should  also  be  extraordinary,  which  they 
proposed  to  apply  as  a  remedy.  Nor  did 
they  propose  this  measure  as  a  precedent  to 
be  adopted  on  all  other  exigencies,  but 
rather,  he  might  say,  if  it  were  a  precedent 
at  all,  as  one  to  be  avoided. 

The  bill  met  with  little  or  no  opposition 
in  their  lordships'  house ;  but,  on  every 
occasion,  opposition  was  offered  to  that 
which  was  to  follow,  for  the  relief  of  Roman 
catholics.  The  earl  of  Guildford  asked,  of 
what  use  was  it  to  pass  the  bill  to  protect 
the  constitution,  if,  directly  afterwards,  they 
were  to  pass  another  to  destroy  that  constitu- 
tion? He  would  admit  the  state  of  Ireland 
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was  bad ;  but  that  was  owing  to  the  catholic 
association.  He  could  not  but  lament  the 
disorder;  but  he  did  not  believe  there  was 
danger  existing  anywhere  but  in  the  attempt 
to  abrogate  the  fundamental  laws  of  the 
realm.  If  the  question  were  decided  in  the 
affirmative,  he  hoped  that  the  old  bell  of 
St.  Paul's  cathedral — which  only  rang  on 
occasions  of  great  calamity,  but  which, 
when  it  did  ring,  was  said  to  reach  the  ears 
of  the  sentinel  at  Windsor-castle — would  be 
employed  to  ring  the  final  knell  of  the 
churches  of  England  and  of  Ireland,  and  of 
the  rights  and  liberties  of  his  fellow-country- 
men. 

Within  the  short  space  of  a  fortnight 
from  the  time  of  its  introduction  in  the 
other  house,  the  bill  passed  into  a  law ;  but, 
notwithstanding  this  expedition,  the  mem- 
bers of  the  association,  wishing  to  make  the 
measure  appear  useless,  if  not  ridiculous, 
had  dissolved  themselves.  When  it  would 
have  come  into  operation,  it  was  found  that 
the  catholic  association  had  ceased  to  exist. 

It  was  settled,  that  the  great  measure,  on 
which  the  whole  nation  now  fixed  its  atten- 
tion, should  be  brought  forward  by  Mr. 
Peel,  in  the  house  of  commons,  on  the  5th 
of  March.  The  gallery  and  avenues  of  St. 
Stephen's  chapel  were  crowded,  on  that 
day,  in  an  extraordinary  manner ;  and 
there  was  a  large  attendance  of  members. 
When  the  able  secretary  of  state  rose,  to 
perform  his  important  task,  he  was  listened 
to  with  the  most  intense  interest.  He 
briefly,  in  general  terms,  mentioned  his 
object,  and  proceeded  to  say  : — "  I  rise,  in 
the  spirit  of  peace,  to  propose  the  adjust- 
ment of  the  Roman  catholic  question — that 
question  which  has  so  long  and  so  painfully 
occupied  the  attention  of  parliament,  and 
which  has  distracted  the  councils  of  the 
king  for  the  last  thirty  years.  I  rise,  in  the 
spirit  enjoined  in  one  of  those  beautiful 
passages  that  occur  in  the  form  of  prayer  by 
which  the  proceedings  of  this  house  are 
always  preceded.  In  that  passage  we  are 
enjoined  '  to  lay  aside  all  private  interests, 
prejudices,  and  partial  affections.'  In  the 
most  appropriate  language  of  that  prayer,  I 
fervently  trust,  'that  the  result  of  all  our 
councils,  this  day,  may  be  to  the  mainte- 
nance of  truth,  to  the  safety,  honour,  and 
happiness  of  the  kingdom ;  to  the  public 
welfare,  peace,  and  tranquillity  of  the  realm  ; 
and  to  the  uniting  and  knitting  together 
of  the  hearts  of  all  persons  within  the  same 
in  the  bonds  of  Christian  charity  and  peace.'" 

VOL.  III.  Y 


He  thought  it  necessary  to  explain  what 
had  been  imputed  to  him  as  inconsistency. 
When,  in  1825,  he  found  himself  opposed  to 
a  majority  in  that  house,  he  had  wished  to 
retire,  and  had  only  been  prevailed  upon  to 
remain  in  office,  by  finding  that  his  with- 
drawing would  determine  the  retirement  of 
lord  Liverpool.  He  remarked  : — "  It  is  a 
painful  thing  for  a  man  to  act  in  a  way 
contrary  to  his  preconceived  opinions ;  still 
more  when,  in  doing  so,  he  separates  himself 
from  his  friends,  and  exposes  himself  to  the 
charge  of  inconsistency.  The  events  of  the 
last  six  weeks  may  convince  any  one  that 
this  is  no  easy  task.  In  the  words  of  that 
magnificent  passage  of  Dryden, — 

"'tis  said  with  ease;  but  oh!  how  hardly  try'd 
By  haughty  souls,  to  human  honour  ty'd ! 
O  sharp  convulsive  pangs  of  agonizing  pride  !" 

In  this  part  of  his  speech,  Mr.  Peel  was 
much  agitated,  and  the  house  rang  with  cries 
of  "  Hear,  hear,  hear  ! "  After  a  pause,  he 
resumed : — "  When,  sir,  I  felt  last  year,  that 
the  case  was  as  I  have  stated  it  to  be,  I  de- 
termined to  take  the  course  which  I  had 
wished  to  take  in  1825 ;  but,  with  this 
difference — that  I  intimated  to  the  noble 
duke  at  the  head  of  his  majesty's  govern- 
ment, not  only  that  I  was  anxious  to  retire 
from  office,  but  that  I  felt  so  strongly  the 
current  of  public  opinion  was  setting  in 
in  favour  of  the  catholic  claims,  that,  in 
whatever  situation  I  might  find  myself,  I 
should  not  consider  myself  justified  in  making 
any  further  opposition  to  those  claims." 

As  on  a  former  evening,  he  traced  the 
progress  of  the  question,  and  dwelt  on  the 
melancholy  condition  of  Ireland  during  the 
last  twenty-five  years,  when  scarcely  in  one 
of  them  had  they  been  able  to  repose  on  the 
ordinary  course  of  law.  He  showed  that 
the  suspension  of  the  habeas  corpus  act, 
the  insurrection  act,  and  other  strong  mea- 
sures, had  been  repeatedly  called  for  from 
year  to  year.  In  3800,  the  habeas  corpus 
act  was  suspended.  The  suspension  was 
continued  in  1801  and  1802.  In  1803, 
Emmett's  rebellion  broke  out,  when  lord 
Kilwarden  was  murdered.  The  habeas  cor- 
pus act  was  again  suspended,  and  continued 
so  in  1805.  In  1806,  the  suspension  ex- 
pired ;  but  the  west  and  south,  being  in  a 
state  of  insubordination,  the  insurrection  act 
was  passed  in  1807,  and  the  trial  by  jury 
was  superseded.  During  1808,  the  act  was 
enforced.  It  expired  in  1809,  and  was 
renewed  in  1810.  It  might  be  said,  that 
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the  catholic  association  could  have  been 
prevented,  if  vigorous  measures  had  been 
adopted  at  an  earlier  period.  Look  at  what 
took  place  in  1811  and  1812.  The  associa- 
tion then  consisted  of  some  catholic  peers, 
the  eldest  sons  of  some  peers,  and  of  catholic 
baronets  and  gentlemen.  Two  trials  took 
place,  the  object  of  which  was,  to  put  an  end 
to  the  association.  In  one  there  was  an 
acquittal,  and  in  the  other  a  verdict  of 
guilty.  In  1814,  further  steps  were  taken 
in  the  business,  but  they  were  not  successful. 
In  1815,  a  further  attempt  was  made  to 
suppress  the  association,  by  a  bill  which 
passed  the  legislature,  and  he  need  not  say 
what  the  result  of  that  measure  had  been. 
It  continued  in  force  during  1816  and  1817, 
and  expired  in  1819,  when  another  act  was 
formed  for  the  suppression  of  the  associa- 
tion. Having  mentioned  these  facts,  he  in- 
sisted that  they  could  not  remain  as  they 
•were ;  that  they  must  pursue  some  course  dif- 
ferent from  that  which  had  been  already  fol- 
lowed. It  was  felt,  that  a  united  government 
was  necessary ;  but,  he  would  ask,  could  one 
be  established  on  the  principle  of  perma- 
nent opposition  to  the  catholic  claims?  It 
would  be  difficult  to  obtain  from  parliament 
those  coercive  measures  which  would  be 
found  necessary,  from  the  first,  to  carry  on 
the  business  of  the  state  ;  and  these  gained, 
would  lead  to  consequences  that  would 
render  it  necessary  to  return  to  the  penal 
laws.  But  this,  in  the  present  state  of 
Ireland,  would  be  almost  impossible.  How 
would  a  government,  formed  on  the  prin- 
ciple of  permanent  opposition  to  the  catholic 
claims  support  itself?  "What,  for  instance, 
would  it  do  with  the  forty-shilling  free- 
holders ?  It  had  been  announced,  that 
twenty-three  counties  were  prepared  to  fol- 
low the  example  set  by  the  county  of 
Clare.  Was  it  with  a  knowledge  of  this 
fact,  that  a  dissolution  of  parliament  would 
be  resorted  to  as  a  remedy  for  the  evil? 
He  called  on  the  house  to  look  at  the 
present  state  of  the  Irish  representative 
body.  Of  the  members  returned  for  coun- 
ties in  Ireland,  or  large  towns  aad  boroughs, 
sixty-one  were  in  favour  of  catholic  emanci- 
pation, and  thirty-three  opposed  to  it.  Let 
the  members  for  the  twenty-three  counties, 
who  were  disposed  to  follow  the  example  of 
the  county  of  Clare,  be  added  to  them,  and 
the  coercive  government  would  commence 
with  a  majority  of  the  whole  representation 
of  Ireland  against  them.  Taking  the  pre- 
sent population  of  Ireland  at  seven  million, 
1G2 


and  assuming  of  these,  five  million  to  be 
Ptoman  catholics,  and  two  million  protes- 
tants,  distributed,  as  the  latter  were,  over 
the  country  in  unequal  proportions — the 
catholics  being,  in  some  instances,  seven 
and  a-half  to  one — thirteen  to  one,  and 
twenty  to  one,  how  was  the  administration 
of  justice,  in  Ireland,  to  be  carried  on  under 
the  existing  laws  ? 

In  explaining  the  character  of  the  mea- 
sure about  to  be  introduced,  he  said,  it  was 
intended  to  put  Roman  catnolics,  with 
respect  to  property,  on  a  footing  with  dis- 
senters, without  being  liable  to  the  penal 
laws  in  case  of  omission — a  measure  which 
would  be  equally  satisfactory  to  protestants 
and  Roman  catholics.  Next,  as  to  the 
enjoyment  of  political  power,  it  must  be 
obvious,  that  the  whole  question  of  political 
power,  in  this  country,  resolved  itself  into 
the  admission  into  parliament.  Unless  they 
were  prepared  to  grant  this  privilege  to  the 
Roman  catholics,  all  that  they  had  done,  or 
might  do,  would  be  worse  than  useless.  "  If 
we  are  to  settle  this  question,"  he  said,  "  I 
say,  sir,  let  us  now  settle  it  at  once  and  for 
ever.  In  the  proposed  bill,  a  clause  will  be 
introduced  for  the  admission  of  Roman 
catholic  peers,  and  Roman  catholic  com- 
moners, who  may  hereafter  be  returned  to 
the  respective  houses  of  parliament.  As  I 
should  wish,  when  this  bill  has  passed,  that 
Roman  catholics  should,  with  respect  to 
parliament,  be  altogether  in  the  same  situa- 
tion as  protestants,  I  am  adverse  to  any 
restriction  with  regard  to  the  number  of 
catholics  who  may  be  qualified  or  entitled 
to  sit.  Suppose,  for  example,  that  the  bill 
were  to  restrict  the  number  of  catholic 
members  of  the  house  of  commons  to  thirty 
or  forty,  how,  in  the  event  of  a  general 
election,  when  a  much  greater  number  of 
catholics  might,  by  possibility,  be  elected, 
are  you  to  determine,  out  of  those,  the 
number  who  shall  sit,  and  who  shall  be  sent 
back  to  their  constituents,  probably  to  be 
again  re-elected  ?  I  do  riot  know,  in  a  case 
like  this,  how  you  could  set  aside  the  elec- 
tion of  those  who  exceeded  the  limited 
number.  But,  allowing  that  it  were  prac- 
ticable, by  thus  limiting  the  number  of 
catholic  members,  you  would  only  create 
alienation  and  distrust,  by  holding  them  out 
as  persons  against  whose  devoted  heads  all 
our  legislative  watchfulness  is  to  be  directed  : 
they  would  be  looked  upon  as  champions  of 
the  Roman  catholic  interest;  and,  so  far 
from  permanently  uniting  with  us,  they 
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•would  be  compelled,  by  common  motives,  to 
unite  among  themselves,  and  their  ambition 
and  their  interest  would  operate  to  separate 
them  from  the  rest  of  the  members  of  the 
house,  and  to  constitute  a  party  which  would 
have  for  its  distinct   and   exclusive    object 
the  promotion  of  Roman  catholic  interests." 
He   objected   to    a   provision   that    Roman 
catholics   should    be   required  to  leave  the 
house  during   the   discussion   of  particular 
questions;    but   he   proposed   that   catholic 
members  should  take  this  oath  : — "  I,  A.  B., 
do  declare,  that  I  profess  the  Roman  catholic 
religion.     I,  A.  B.,  do  sincerely  promise  and 
swear,  that  I  will  be  faithful  and  bear  true 
allegiance  to  his  majesty  king  George  IV., 
and  will  defend  him,  to  the  utmost  of  my 
power,  against  all  conspiracies  and  attempts 
whatever  which  shall  be  made  against   his 
person,  crown,  or  dignity ;  and  I  will  do  my 
utmost  endeavour  to  disclose  and  make  known 
to  his  majesty,  his  heirs,  and  successors,  all 
treasons  and  traitorous   conspiracies  which 
may  be  formed  against  him  or  them.     And 
I  do  faithfully  promise  to  maintain,  support, 
and  defend,  to  the  utmost  of  my  power,  the 
succession  to  the  crown,  which  succession, 
by  an  act  entitled  'An  act  for  the  further 
limitation   of    the    crown,    and   the    better 
securing   the   rights   and   liberties    of    the 
subject/    is,    and     stands    limited    to    the 
princess  Sophia,  electress  of  Hanover,  and 
the  heirs  of  her  body,  being  protestants ; 
hereby  utterly  renouncing  and  abjuring  any 
obedience  or  allegiance  unto  any  other  person 
claiming  or  pretending  a  right  to  the  crown 
of  these  realms.     And  I  do  further  declare, 
that  it  is  not  an  article  of  my  faith,  and  that 
I  do  renounce,  reject,  and  abjure  the  opinion, 
that  princes  excommunicated  or  deprived  by 
the  pope,   or  any  authority  of  the  see  of 
Rome,  may  be  deposed  or  murdered  by  their 
subjects,  or  by  any  person  whatsoever.    And 
I  do  declare,  that  I  do  not  believe  that  the 
pope  of  Rome,  or  any  other  foreign  prince, 
prelate,  person,  state,  or  potentate  hath,  or 
ought  to  have,  any  temporal  or  civil  juris- 
diction, power,  superiority,  or  pre-eminence, 
directly  or  indirectly,  within  this  realm, 
do  swear,  that  1  will  defend,  to  the  utmost  ol 
my  power,   the  settlement  of  the  property 
within  this  realm,  as  established  by  the  laws. 
And    I    do   hereby  disclaim,   disavow,   and 
solemnly  abjure  any  intention  to  subvert  the 
present  church  establishment,  as  settled  by 
the   law    within    this   realm.       And    I    do 
solemnly  swear,  that  I  never  will  exercise 
any  privilege  to  which  I  am,  or  may  become 


entitled,  to  disturb  or  weaken  the  protestant 
religion,  or  protestant  government  in  this 
lingdom.  And  I  do  solemnly,  in  the  pre- 
sence of  God,  profess,  testify,  and  declare, 
hat  I  do  make  this  declaration,  and  every- 
sart  thereof,  in  the  plain  and  ordinary  sense 
of  this  oath,  without  any  evasion,  equivo- 
cation, or  mental  reservation  whatsoever." 
He  continued  : — "  So  far  as  oaths  can,  this 
oath  will  give  us  all  the  security  we  can 
hope  for.  I  think  it  desirable  that  we  should 
lave  but  one  oath,  and  that  framed  with  a 
view  only  to  the  security  of  our  present 
istablishments.  In  conformity  with  the 
principle  in  which  this  bill  has  proceeded,  of 
course  it  is  intended  that  Roman  catholics 
should  be  admissible  to  corporate  offices  in 
Ireland.  From  these  they  are  at  present 
excluded,  not  so  much  by  law  as  by  rules 
relating  to  the  administering  of  oaths  on 
admission.  They  are  also  to  be  admitted  to 
offices  connected  with  the  administration  of 
justice.  At  present,  they  are  excluded  from 
the  office  of  sheriff,  and  from  the  high  offices 
in  the  courts  of  superior  jurisdiction ;  but  by 
this  bill  they  will,  in  future,  be  equally  eligible 
to  these  offices  with  their  protestant  fellow- 
citizens.  With  respect  to  those  apprehensions 
that  are  frequently  urged  as  to  the  admission 
of  catholics  to  high  offices  in  the  army,  it 
must  not  be  forgotten,  that  we  have  been 
exposed  to  that  danger  for  some  time  past ; 
for  Roman  catholics  have  long  been  capable 
of  holding  any  rank  in  the  army  except  that 
of  commander-in-chief.  It  appears  to  me 
that,  once  having  determined  on  their  ad- 
mission to  parliament,  we  have  also  deter- 
mined the  question  of  the  admission  of 
Roman  catholics  to  civil  offices.  I  doubt 
the  wisdom  of  say  ing  to  the  Roman  catholic — 
here  are  two  sources  of  favour  and  distinction : 
the  popular  branch  of  the  state  is  open  to 
you ;  but  you  are  excluded  from  the  favour 
of  the  crown,  or  of  any  distinction  which 
shall  deny  to  the  crown  the  exercise  of  that 
just  influence  and  patronage  which  it  has 
with  reference  to  its  subjects  generally." 

Some  exceptions  were  to  accompany  the 
general  rule.  The  leading  principle  upon 
which  these  exceptions  would  be  founded, 
was  the  connexion  which  some  duties  and 
offices  have  with  the  established  church. 
The  only  offices  he  proposed  specifically  to 
except,  were  the  lord-lieutenant  of  Ireland, 
or  other  chief  governor  having  the  church 
patronage  in  his  hands,  and  the  lord  chan- 
cellor, and  lord  keeper  or  commissioner  of 
the  great  seal  in  Great  Britain.  Catholics 
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were  not  to  hold  any  place  in,  or  belonging 
to,  the  established  church ;  the  ecclesiastical 
courts,  or  any  courts  of  review  of  the  sen- 
tences of  such  courts ;  or  any  ecclesiastical 
foundation ;  or  any  office  in  the  universities ; 
or  in  the  colleges  of  Eton,  Westminster,  and 
Winchester ;  or  any  school  or  place  of  eccle- 
siastical foundation  in  the  realm.  He  wished 
to  preserve  inviolate  all  local  statutes  and 
ordinances  of  established  universities,  col- 
leges, or  schools,  for  admission  to  which 
Roman  catholics  were  then  ineligible,  and 
also  to  retain  the  laws  relative  to  the  Roman 
catholic  right  to  presentation.  He  proposed 
to  enact,  that  "  in  case  any  Roman  catholic 
should  hold  office  with  which  church  patron- 
age shall  be  connected,  the  crown  shall  have 
power  to  transfer  that  patronage :  also,  that 
it  should  not  be  lawful  for  any  Roman 
catholic  to  hold  any  office  to  advise  the 
crown  in  the  appointment  of  offices  con- 
nected with  the  established  church  of  Eng- 
land and  Ireland."  These  exceptions  he 
thought  necessary  to  satisfy  the  minds  of 
protestants,  and  to  secure  the  church  in 
respect  of  such  appointments  as  rest  upon 
specific  grounds.  To  the  veto  formerly 
proposed,  he  thought  it  might  fairly  be 
objected,  that  its  adoption  would  be  a 
qualified  establishment  of  the  Roman  catholic 
church.  He  wished  for  no  examination  of 
the  intercourse  between  Roman  catholics  of 
Ireland  and  the  see  of  Rome. 

The  right  honourable  gentleman  said : — 
"  The  great  advantage  of  settling  the  Roman 
catholic  question  is,  that  we  shall  be  enabled 
to  take  any  securities  that  our  dangers  may 
render  necessary.  We  shall  be  enabled,  in 
that  case,  to  hold  a  high  and  independent 
tone  with  respect  to  the  Roman  catholics  of 
Ireland,  and  the  legislature  will  deal  with 
them  as  with  any  other  class  of  the  king's 
subjects.  I  think  it  fit  to  provide,  that  when 
a  Roman  catholic  shall  be  admitted  to  any 
corporate  office,  or  other  office  in  adminis- 
tration of  the  law,  under  no  circumstances 
shall  the  insignia  of  office,  or  the  robes  of 
authority,  be  taken  to  any  other  place  of 
worship  than  one  belonging  to  the  esta- 
blished church.  There  is  a  practice  which 
has  grown  up  in  Ireland,  and  which  has 
given  great  and  just  offence ;  I  mean  that 
of  the  Roman  catholic  bishops  assuming  the 
titles  that  belong  to  those  of  the  established 
church.  I  shall  propose  that  the  episcopal 
dignities  and  titles  in  the  united  church  ol 
England  and  Ireland,  shall  not  be  assumec 
by  the  Roman  catholic  bishops  to  themselves 
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Bishops  I  call  them,  for  bishops  they  are ; 
and  they  have  a  right  to  exercise  their  power 
as  such  in  their  own  church.  Their  ordi- 
nation is,  no  doubt,  valid;  but  it  is  not 
decorous  that  the  rights  of  the  bishops  of  the 
;stablished  church  should  be  publicly  and 
ostentatiously  assumed,  as  their  titles  have 
jeen  of  late,  by  the  Roman  catholic  bishops." 
These  were  the  more  important  features  of 
the  bill,  which  sir  Robert  Peel  described  to 
the  house  in  a  speech  which  occupied  more 
;han  four  hours  in  the  delivery.  "  Should 
iuture  differences  arise,"  he  said,  in  con- 
clusion, "the  contest  will  be,  not  for  an 
quality  of  civil  rights,  but  for  the  pre- 
dominance of  an  intolerant  religion.  We 
:an  then  fight  the  battle  with  the  greater 
advantage.  We  shall  enter  into  the  contest 
with  the  advantage  of  having  dissolved  the 
moral  alliance  which  now  exists  among  the 
Roman  catholics,  and  with  the  countenance 
of  those  authorities  who  have,  for  so  long  a 
period,  opposed  this  question.  They  will  be 
transferred  to  our  side;  and  I  have  not  a 
doubt  that  in  that  contest,  if  it  should  ever 
happen,  we  shall  be  victorious."  He  moved 
the  following  resolution : — "  That  the  house 
resolve  itself  into  a  committee  of  the  whole 
house,  td  consider  of  the  laws  imposing  civil 
disabilities  on  his  majesty's  Roman  catholic 
subjects." 

The  measure  was  warmly,  not  to  say 
fiercely,  debated.  In  the  course  of  the 
struggle,  Mr.  Peel  was  sharply  attacked  for 
not  taking,  in  1827,  the  course  which  he 
had  thought  it  right  to  take  in  1828.  He 
replied  to  it  by  saying: — "Between  1827 
and  1828,  there  was  this  material  difference 
— in  1827,  at  the  time  when  Mr.  Canning 
made  that  proposal  to  me  (to  join  his  ad- 
ministration), the  question  had  been  dis- 
cussed in  the  house  of  commons  of  the  new 
parliament,  and  I  had  been  in  a  majority : 
in  1828,  I  was  in  a  minority;  and,  in  1828, 
I  took  the  course  I  had  taken  in  1825.  The 
noble  lord  will  find  that  Mr.  Canning  did 
full  justice  to  my  motives.  During  the  whole 
course  of  the  discussion,  my  right  honour- 
able friend  admitted  that  it  was  impossible 
for  me  to  join  him ;  and  he  used  these 
expressions  in  the  course  of  his  speech  : — 
'  To  begin  with  the  more  agreeable  part  of 
my  task,  the  speech  of  my  right  honourable 
friend  (Mr.  Peel),  who  has,  in  one  or  two 
instances,  appealed  to  my  testimony  for  the 
confimation  of  some  parts  of  his  narrative  of 
his  own  conduct,  1  confirm  them  in  the 
fullest  degree.  I  can  bear  testimony,  that 
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throughout  the  whole  of  the  discussions  that 
have  taken  place  since  parliament  adjourned, 
I  have  kept  up  with  ray  right  honourable 
friend  the  most  constant  intercourse — that 
throughout  I  have  found  in  him  the  same 
candour  and  sincerity,  the  expression  of  the 
same  just  feelings,  and  the  uniform  exhi- 
bition of  the  same  high  principle  to  which 
he  has  laid  claim  in  the  speech  which  he  has 
this  night  delivered.' '; 

On  the  house  dividing,  the  numbers 
were — for  the  resolution,  three  hundred  and 
forty-eight;  against  it,  one  hundred  and 
sixty  :  majority  for  the  resolution,  one  hun- 
dred and  eighty-eight. 

The  house  immediately  resolved  itself 
into  the  committee  in  which  the  introduc- 
tion of  a  bill  was  ordered ;  and  notice  was 
given,  that  one  would  be  submitted  to  the 
house  on  the  following  Monday. 

Before  proceeding  thus  far,  the  duke  of 
Wellington  and  his  colleagues  had  con- 
sidered it  their  duty  to  obtain  the  consent 
of  the  king  to  what  they  contemplated  sub- 
mitting to  parliament;  but  that  consent 
was  most  reluctantly  given.  To  enable  the 
reader  to  form  a  just  idea  of  the  situation  of 
the  head  of  the  government  at  that  period, 
it  is  necessary  to  relate  what  took  place 
then,  and  some  weeks  later.  Lord  Eldon 
has  left  a  memorandum  of  conversations 
between  himself  and  George  IV.,  at  the  end 
of  March  and  early  in  April.  These  show 
his  majesty  to  have  been  in  a  very  unsettled 
state  of  mind,  and  much  disposed  to  Com- 
plain of  ministers  and  all  their  doings.  He 
told  his  lordship,  that  he  had  never  seen 
the  bill;  that  the  condition  of  Ireland  had 
not  been  taken  into  consideration ;  that  the 
association  bill  had  been  passed  through 
both  houses  before  he  had  seen  it;  that  it 
was  a  very  inefficient  measure,  compared  to 
those  which  he  had  in  vain  himself  recom- 
mended ;  that  the  other  measures  gave  him 
the  greatest  possible  pain  and  uneasiness ; 
that  he  was  in  the  state  of  a  person  with  a 
pistol  presented  to  his  breast ;  that  he  had 
nothing  to  fall  back  upon  ;  that  his  ministers 
had  threatened  [lord  Eldon  thought  the 
king  said  twice,  at  the  time  this  intercourse 
took  place]  to  resign,  if  the  measures  were 
not  proceeded  in,  and  he  had  said  to  them, 
"  Go  on,"  when  he  knew  not  how  to  relieve 
himself  from  the  state  in  which  he  was 
placed  ;  that,  in  one  of  these  meetings, 
when  resignation  was  threatened,  he  was 
urged  to  the  sort  of  consent  he  had  given 
by  what  passed  in  the  interview  between 


him  and  his  ministers,  till  the  interview 
and  talk  had  brought  him  into  such  a  state, 
that  he  hardly  knew  what  he  was  about 
when,  after  several  hours,  he  said,  "  Go 
on."  He  then  expressed  himself  as  in 
a  state  of  the  greatest  misery,  repeatedly 
saying — "  What  can  I  do  ?  I  have  nothing 
to  fall  back  upon ;"  and,  musing  for  some 
time,  and  then  again  uttering  the  same 
expression.  Marking  his  extreme  distress, 
the  ex-chancellor  asked,  whether  his  ma- 
jesty meant  to  enjoin,  or  to  forbid,  him 
trying  whether  anything  could  be  arranged 
"  on  which  he  could  fall  back  ?"  The  answer 
of  George  was — "I  neither  enjoin  you  to 
do  so,  nor  forbid  you  to  do  so;  but,  for 
God's  sake,  take  care  that  I  am  not  exposed 
to  the  humiliation  of  being  again  placed  in 
such  circumstances,  that  I  must  submit  to 
pray  of  my  present  ministers  that  they  will 
remain  with  me." 

By  this  time,  the  catholic  emancipation 
was  fast  advancing  in  its  passage  through 
the  lower  house;  but  not  without  encoun^ 
tering  a  degree  of  opposition  which  can 
only  be  faintly  pictured  in  these  pages. 
The  second  reading  being  moved  on  the 
17th  of  March,  by  Mr.  Peel,  led  to  a  great 
debate.  On  this  occasion,  the  protestant 
champions  exerted  all  their  strength. 

Among  the  attacks  made  on  ministers 
while  this  important  change  iu  the  consti- 
tution was  before  parliament,  none  was  more 
remarkable  for  bitterness,  searching  inquiry; 
and  solemn  reprobation,  than  a  speech  de- 
livered by  Mr.  Michael  Thomas  Sadler,  who 
then  addressed  the  house  in  a  maiden-speech, 
which  was  of  a  character  so  marked  and 
striking,  that  it  soon  resounded  through  the 
wide  extent  of  the  British  empire.  That  the 
measure  was  necessary  or  expedient,  he  utterly 
denied;  and,  with  that  conviction  on  his 
mind,  he  called  on  all  friends  to  the  consti- 
tution, now,  ere  it  was  too  late,  to  unite,  and 
join  with  him  in  resistance  to  the  bill. 
Mr.  Sadler  said,  the  apology  for  the  fearful 
step  contemplated,  was  the  present  condition 
of  Ireland.  Again  and  again  he  had  heard 
this  stated  as  the  sole  reason  for  the  medi- 
tated change,  and  it  had  been  triumphantly 
asked,  if  the  bill  were  not  carried,  what 
remedy  for  the  existing  evil  had  its  oppo- 
nents to  suggest  ?  He  denied  that  protestant 
ascendancy  was  the  source  of  the  disorders 
in  Ireland.  Every  man  who  knew  anything 
of  the  history  of  that  country,  was  aware 
that  the  turbulence  and  the  misery  sought 
to  be  remedied,  existed  iu  a  still  greater 
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degree,  and  produced  far  more  lamentable 
consequences  before  the  reformation.  That 
fact  was  too  notorious  to  admit  of  contra- 
diction. A  late  right  honourable  secretary 
for  Ireland,  who  was  now  friendly  to  the 
measure  before  the  house,  had  declared  that 
all  the  commotions  which,  during  the  last 
sixty  years,  had  tormented  and  desolated 
Ireland,  sprung  from  what  ? — from  protes- 
tantism or  protestant  ascendancy? — No ;  but 
immediately  from  local  oppression.  This  he 
insisted  upon  in  a  tone  that  made  the  ears  of 
some  of  the  listening  Irish  landlords  tingle. 
He  told  the  house  that  Ireland  was  a  con- 
quered country  :  that  was  her  misfortune ; 
but  it  was  the  crime  of  England  that  she  had 
continued  to  be  treated  as  such.  Her  lands 
had  been  given  away,  from  time  to  time,  to 
strangers,  on  condition  that  they  should 
reside  in  the  country,  and  support  the 
protestant  religion,  and  the  parties  receiving 
such  grants  had  deserted  their  duty.  They 
had  made  themselves  absentees.  Owning 
much  of  the  surface  of  the  land,  they  had 
cruelly  left  the  people  by  whom  they  lived, 
and  persecuted  and  oppressed  them  by  proxy ; 
and  then  many  of  them  thought  to  make 
atonement  for  their  turpitude,  by  cheap 
votes  and  declarations,  sincere  or  otherwise, 
in  favour  of  catholic  emancipation.  They 
consigned  a  population  to  misery  and  idle- 
ness/ where,  to  the  disgrace  of  humanity, 
civilisation,  and  Christianity,  no  provision 
whatever  was  made  for  the  wretched  victims 
of  poverty.  When  it  was  asked,  what  are 
we  to  do  with  Ireland?  he  would  say, 
legislate  on  her  behalf  in  the  spirit  of 
philanthropy,  and  with  the  lights  of  wisdom 
and  experience ;  develop  her  immense  in- 
ternal resources,  hitherto  unexplored,  almost 
untouched ;  introduce  on  behalf  of  her  dis- 
tressed population,  a  moderate  system  of 
poor-laws,  the  machinery  of  which  the  very 
attempt  would  create;  diffuse,  in  spite  of 
priestly  domination,  the  benefits  of  Christian 
education ;  employ  the  starving  people  which 
must  be  fed,  but  whose  labours  were  now 
lost,  while  their  characters  were  destroyed 
by  leaving  them  to  involuntary  idleness  and 
mendicancy;  and  finally,  while  they  legis- 
lated about  and  against  the  poor,  let  them 
dare  to  touch  the  culpable  and  heartless  rich, 
the  deserters  and  enemies  of  their  country  ; 
and  if  they  were  found  dead  to  worthier  mo- 
tives, compel  them,  by  pecuniary  mulcts,  to 
fulfil  some  of  their  duties  towards  that  society 
to  which  they  owed  their  all — duties  which 
they  were  disposed  to  pay  by  words  alone. 
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A  withering  satire  on  Irish  patriotism  was 
thus  breathed.  It  was  too  well  known,  that 
Ireland  had  suffered  enormously  from  the 
hollow  professions  of  men  who  had  been 
glorified  as  her  most  warm-hearted  friends, 
but  who  had  gained  their  bad  eminence  by 
inflaming  the  passions  of  the  lower  orders> 
and  thus  placed  the  country  in  such  a 
condition,  that  those  who  would  otherwise 
have  devoted  their  energies  and  their  capital 
to  promote  her  welfare,  were  compelled  to 
seek  safety  elsewhere.  Hence,  in  part,  the 
absenteeism  which  many  condemned,  and 
all,  save  those  artificers, of  crime,  who  saw  it 
could  be  converted  into  an  engine  of  mis- 
chief, joined  to  deplore. 

Of  the  position  in  which  the  king  would 
be  placed  if  this  bill  should  pass,  Mr.  Sadler 
said,  though  his  office  must  remain  protestant, 
some  bigoted  devotee  of  Rome  might  con- 
quer his  way  to  the  royal  presence,  and  be 
"  viceroy  over  him."  The  reservation,  in 
this  respect,  heightened  the  objection  he  had 
to  the  measure  into  abhorrence  and  disgust. 
"  What,  sir  !"  he  exclaimed,  "  having  esta- 
blished, by  a  solemn  act,  the  doctrine  that 
conscience  ought  to  be  left  free  and  un- 
restrained— that  disabilities  of  the  nature 
sought  to  be  removed,  inflict  a  disgrace  upon 
the  feelings  of  those  whom  they  affect,  in- 
tolerable to  good  and  generous  minds — worse 
than  persecution — nay,  than  death  itself — 
how  do  you  apply  it  ?  Why,  you  propose 
to  sear  the  brow  high  upon  the  forehead, 
deep  into  the  heart  of  your  prince  ;  and,  to 
render  the  scar  more  visible,  and  insult 
more  poignant,  by  making  him  the  solitary 
individual  whose  hereditary  rank  must  be 
so  held  and  transmitted.  Freedom  of 
conscience  to  all  subjects,  but  none  to  your 
king  I  Throw  open  wide  the  portals,  that  a 
duke  of  Norfolk  may  take  his  seat  in  your 
senate ;  but  hurl  from  his  lofty  seat  there  (the 
throne  of  the  realm)  a  duke  of  Lancaster,  if  he 
exercise  the  same  privilege — if  he  presume 
to  have  a  conscience  !  Hitherto,  the  British 
constitution  is  uniformly  fair — equal :  it 
demands  the  same  moral  qualities  from  us 
all.  The  liberal  school  having  long  com- 
plained that  these  essential  securities  imply 
slavery,  the  ministers  who  have  adopted 
their  political  creed,  are  content — nay,  pro- 
pose that  the  king  shall  be  the  only  pro- 
claimed slave  in  his  dominions.  But  if  the 
bill  should  pass — which  God  avert ! — if  110 
other  and  fitter  individual  should  stand  up 
in  favour  of  the  then  insulted  feelings  of  his 
sovereign,  I  will.  Whether  the  exception 
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is  introduced  to  blind  the  eyes  of  some, 
under  the  guise  of  a  security,  or  however 
j  intended,  I  will  propose,  that  amidst  the 
general  emancipation,  the  king  shall  not  be 
bound;  that,  in  the  very  acme  of  liberal 
legislation,  the  king  shall  not  receive  a 
marked  insult  ;  that  his  future  religious 
professions  shall  be  relieved  'from  the  taint 
of  the  solitary  dictation  ;  that  his  conscience 
shall  be  free.  I  will  move  an  amendment 
for  omitting  that  clause.  It  may  be  said, 
that  the  monarch  will  still  have  a  choice. 
Certainly.  And  have  those  in  whose  favour 
you  are  about  to  throw  down  the  rampart 
of  the  constitution — have  they,  at  present, 
less  ?" 

He  continued  : — "  But  this  measure  does 
not  merely  aft'ect  the  feelings  and  the  cha- 
racter of  the  king  ;  it  touches  even  his  title. 
Reverse  the  attainder  of  popery,  and  the 
consequences  are  obvious.  Proclaim  the 
equal  right  and  eligibility  of  all  religions  to 
all  offices  in  the  state  among  us,  ye  emanci- 
pators ;  and  remind  us  of  those  millions  of 
subjects  who  demand  the  declaration  and 
concession  ;  and  allude  to  the  scores  of  mil- 
lions who  back  their  demands  elsewhere  : 
and  the  moment  the  king  shall  sign  a  bill  to 
this  effect,  in  what  position  will  you  have 
placed  him !  While  the  constitution  of  the 
country  stands  as  our  revered  and  not 
hitherto  rivalled  ancestors  framed  it,  and 
transmitted  it  down  to  us — namely,  strict 
protestantism,  excluding  from  power  (and 
from  power  only)  the  devoted  adherents  of 
a  cruel,  tyrannical,  and  superstitious  church 
— nothing  can  be  more  clear,  consistent,  and 
indisputable,  than  the  royal  title  :  take  away 
that  protestant  character,  nothing  less  so. 
The  privileges  of  protestantism,  as  hitherto 
maintained,  constitute  the  title-deeds  of  his 
august  family,  those  which  became  the 
act,  transmitted  with  the  estate  which  he 
holds  in  parliament  and  in  the  country;  and 
in  what  attitude  do  his  legal  and  constitu- 
tional advisers  place  themselves,  who  recom- 
mend their  surrender?  'No  surrender!' 
Who  dare  urge  him  to  sign  an  instrument 
to  that  effect  ?  It  was  that  very  ascendancy 
— now  a  by-word  of  abuse,  and  which,  I 
observe,  Mr.  O'Connell  exults  in  saying 
it  is  gone  for  ever — it  was  that  very  ascen- 
dancy, I  say,  which  first  introduced  into 
these  realms  the  illustrious  and  patriotic  line 
which  now  govern  us — which  still  forms 
at  once  the  pillar  and  the  foundation  of  the 
throne ;  which  combines  its  title  with  the 
very  elements  of  our  constitution;  which 


identifies  it  with  our  liberty ;  which  asso- 
ciates it  with  the  sanctity  of  our  religion ; — 
in  a  word,  which  proclaims,  by  the  unanimous 
suffrage  of  all  our  institutions,  as  well  as  in 
all  our  hearts,  George  IV.  as  the  rightful 
king  of  the  first  protestaut  empire  upon 
earth." 

In  reply  to  what  had  been  advanced,  as 
to  the  then  melancholy  situation  of  Ireland, 
Mr.  Sadler  asserted — "it  was  not  catholic 
emancipation  that  could  bring  Ireland  the 
relief  she  required ; "  and,  proceeding  to 
examine  the  ministerial  measure,  he  re- 
marked— "No  equivalents  were  secured  by 
the  bill  for  the  concessions  it  was  intended 
to  grant.  The  protestants,  in  fact,  sur- 
rendered everything,  and  received  in  return 
from  the  catholics  nothing.  The  measure 
could  only  be  satisfactory  to  the  most 
zealous  and  devoted  of  the  adherents  of 
the  popish  cause,  in  all  the  pride  of  its 
growing  demands  and  insatiable  preten- 
sions." In  a  subsequent  part  of  his  speech, 
he  remarked  on  what  had  been  said  of  the 
evils  growing  on  a  divided  cabinet.  He 
would  reply — "  The  present  was  the  worst  of 
all  the  times  at  which  the  measure  had 
been  proposed.  A  divided  cabinet !  Who 
were  they  that  caused  the  division  in  the 
preceding  cabinet,  but  those  who  now  com- 
plained of  it,  and  who,  as  it  now  appeared, 
would  suffer  none  to  serve  their  king  or 
country,  but  such  as  were  ready  to  change 
their  principles  at  the  word  of  command? 
Good  God  1 "  he  exclaimed,  "  and  is  it  for 
ministers  to  talk  of  the  government  being 
previously  divided  on  this  question,  as  the 
only  obstacle  to  its  adjustment ;  those  who, 
less  than  two  short  years  ago,  were  so 
strictly  and  so  conscientiously  devoted  to 
the  cause  for  which  I  now  humbly  contend, 
as  to  refuse  to  serve  with  one  who  was  ever 
favourable  to  emancipation ;  those  who  then 
deserted  the  king  in  a  body,  painful  as  no 
doubt  it  was  to  them  to  do  so  ?  Long-winded 
orations — 'passages,'  as  Gray  has  it — '  which 
lead  to  nothing,'  can  never  set  this  matter 
in  an  honest  light  before  the  people  of  Eng- 
land." He  then  touched  on  the  disgust  they 
had  occasioned.  "  Nay,"  he  said,  "  even 
where  they  have  been  hailed  as  acces- 
sions of  strength,  they  have  nevertheless 
been  accompanied  by  feelings  of  secret  con- 
tempt. Much  has  been  said  as  to  the 
question  having  been  long  before  the  people 
of  England,  so  as  to  render  delay  unneces- 
sary. Had  it  been  a  much  shorter  time 
before  the  consideration  of  the  present  mi- 
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ulsters,  when  they  rejected  it  ?  So  sudden, 
total,  and  unanimous  a  change,  in  a  mat- 
ter so  long  considered,  seems  not  a  little 
singular  and  suspicious.  These  simul- 
taneous conversions  are  really  disgusting ; 
they  argue  not  so  much  a  change  of  prin- 
ciple as  a  total  want  of  principle.  I  have 
nothing  to  do  with  the  motives  of  men : 
their  actions  are,  however,  open  to  animad- 
version ;  and  I  think  I  speak  the  language 
of  plain  English  honesty,  when  I  say,  that 
no  power,  however  formidable — no  promises, 
however  alluring  —  no  rewards,  however 
great — should  tempt  me  to  such  a  course. 
Were  I  to  accept  a  proffered  robe  of  no- 
bility on  such  condition,  I  would  take  a 
hint  from  the  church  whose  interests  I 
should  then  have  to  espouse,  and  wear,  in 
the  way  of  penance,  a  shirt  of  hair  next  my 
recreant  skin,  for  the  remainder  of  my  life. 
There  is,  I  admit,  such  a  thing  as  a  con- 
scientious conversion,  and  I  honour  it.  It 
is,  however,  of  very  rare  occurrence,  where 
opinions  have  been  previously  well  weighed, 
and  long  and  perseveringly  maintained. 
There  is,  sir,  a  much  more  common  thing — 
apostasy.  And  can  the  people  of  England 
forbear  to  suspect  this  to  be  the  case,  when 
they  view  with  dismay  these  infectious  con- 
versions, and  behold  whole  ranks  of  men 
face  about,  as  at  the  word  of  command  ?" 

The  occurrences  of  late  years,  and  those  of 
the  passing  day,  he  viewed  as  derogatory  to 
the  character  of  English  statesmen.  This 
he  coupled  with  an  affecting  tribute  to  the 
memory  of  the  departed  minister,  and  a 
cutting  censure  on  those,  himself  among 
them,  who  had  been  the  assailants  of  Mr. 
Canning.  "  I,"  said  he,  "  was  one  of  them. 
I  thought  the  conduct  of  the  noble  and  right 
honourable  individual  concerned,  a  sacrifice 
to  principle  and  consistency.  It  is  too  late 
to  rectify  the  error :  all  that  remains  is  to 
regret  most  deeply,  that  faithfully  following 
those  who  have  so  secretly,  suddenly,  and 
unceremoniously  deserted  us,  we  were  taught 
to  regard  a  highly-gifted  statesman,  unhap- 
pily now  no  more,  as  one  who  ought  not  to 
serve  his  king  or  country,  at  the  head  of 
the  government,  because  he  was  favourable 
to  the  measure  now  so  indecently  forced 
upon  the  country.  I  do  heartily  repent  of 
my  share  in  the  too-successful  attempt  to 
hunt  down  so  noble  a  victim — a  man  whom 
England  and  the  world  could  not  fail  to 
recognise  as  their  ornament;  whose  elo- 
quence was,  in  these  days  at  least,  un- 
rivalled; the  energies  of  whose  capacious 
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mind,  stored  with  knowledge  and  elevated 
by  genius,  were  devoted  to  the  service  of 
his  country.  As  to  the  qualities  of  his 
generous  heart,  let  those  speak  to  them 
who  felt  the  warmth  of  his  friendship, 
which  I  believe  could  only  be  equalled  by 
its  stability.  This  was  the  man  with  whom 
the  present  ministers  could  not  act,  and  for 
a  reason  which  vitiates  their  present  doings. 
Coupling  that  transaction  with  the  present, 
if  the  annals  of  our  country  furnish  so  dis- 
graceful a  page,  I  have  very  imperfectly 
consulted  them.  But  peace  to  his  memory. 
My  humble  tribute  is  paid  when  it  can  be 
no  longer  heard  nor  regarded — when  it  is 
drowned  by  the  voice  of  interested  adulation, 
now  poured  only  into  the  ears  of  the  living. 
He  fell,  but  his  character  is  rescued — it  rises 
and  triumphs  over  that  of  his  surviving — 
what  shall  I  call  them?  Let  their  own 
consciences  supply  the  hiatus  !  One  thing 
I  cannot  but  deeply  regret,  as  the  inevitable 
consequence  of  these  strange  passages,  how- 
ever they  terminate,  namely,  the  degradation 
of  the  character  of  public  men  in  the  esti- 
mation of  the  people  of  England.  Nothing 
can  equal  the  astonishment  with  which  these 
sudden  changes  have  been  regarded." 

The  conduct  of  ministers  and  their  pre- 
sent supporters  he  angrily  criticised.  To 
the  consistent  advocates  for  catholic  eman- 
cipation he  rendered  all  honour :  though  he 
differed  from  their  opinions,  of  them  he  did 
not  complain ;  but  of  the  new,  sudden,  and 
simultaneous  converts  to  their  views.  For 
himself,  he  would  redeem  the  pledge  he  had 
given  when  he  was  sent  to  that  house  by 
those  who  he  knew  to  be  sincerely  devoted 
to  the  protestant  faith.  On  the  general 
feeling  of  the  country,  he  thus  expressed 
his  sentiments : — "  I  know  how  dear  this 
sacred,  this  deserted  cause  is  to  the  hearts 
and  to  the  understandings  of  Englishmen. 
The  principle  may  be  indeed  weak  in  this 
house,  but  abroad  it  marches  in  more  than 
all  its  wonted  might,  headed,  in  spite  of  the 
aspersions  of  its  enemies,  by  the  intelli- 
gence, the  religion,  the  loyalty  of  the  coun- 
try ;  and  if  the  honest  zeal,  nay,  even  the 
cherished  prejudices  of  the  people,  swell  its 
train,  thank  God  for  the  accession  !  Here, 
sir,  that  cause  may  be  like  those  wasting 
tapers,  melting  away ;  there,  it  burns  inex- 
tinguishably. It  lives  abroad,  though  this 
house,  which  was  its  cradle,  may  be  now 
preparing  its  grave  !  To  their  representa- 
tives the  people  committed  their  dearest 
birth-right — the  protestant  constitution.  The 
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people  have  not  deserted  it,  whoever  has.  If 
it  must  perish,  I  call  God  to  witness  that 
the  people  are  guiltless  !  Let  it  then  expire, 
I  say,  in  this  spot — the  place  of  its  birth, 
the  scene  of  its  long  triumphs — betrayed,  de- 
serted in  the  house  of  its  pretended  friends, 
who,  while  they  smile,  are  still  preparing  to 
smite  :  let  it  here,  while  it  receives  blow 
after  blow,  from  those  who  have  hitherto 
been  its  associates  and  supporters,  fold  itself 
up  in  its  mantle,  and  hiding  its  sorrow  and 
disgrace,  fall  when  it  feels  the  last  vital  stab 
at  its  heart,  from  the  hand  of  one  it  had 
armed  in  its  defence,  and  advanced  to  its 
highest  honours." 

The  strong  reflection  thus  cast  on  the 
duke  of  Wellington,  the  orator  felt  it  in- 
cumbent upon  him  to  explain  by  saying — 
"  I  am  misconceived  if  my  last  expressions 
are  taken  to  imply  anything  but  regret  in 
reference  to  the  illustrious  individual  to 
whom  I  have  alluded.  None  ever  admired, 
none  still  admire,  the  hero  of  his  country 
more  than  I  do.  My  heart  partook  of  his 
first  glories,  and  my  humble  adherence  ac- 
companied him  in  every  subsequent  period 
of  his  career,  even  when  those  who  have 
now  began  to  adulate  him,  heaped  upon  him 
the  coarsest  insults.  To  triumph  over  him, 
were  it  in  my  power,  would  inflict  upon  my 
feelings  a  pang  which  could  only  be  exceeded 
by  the  downfall  of  the  constitution  of  a 
country  whose  fame  he  has  so  gloriously 
augmented,  and  whose  greatness,  if  not 
•whose  existence,  he  has  so  nobly  achieved. 
But,  sir,  the  name  of  that  constitution  again 
raises  my  mind  far  above  all  personal  con- 
siderations, and  I  will  reserve  them."  He  re- 
sumed his  argument,  contending,  the  house 
had  no  right  to  proceed  in  the  work  of  coun- 
ter-revolution without  first  consulting  the 
people  who  sent  them  there. 

The  attorney-general,  sir  Charles  Wethe- 
rell,  was  prominent  among  the  opponents  of 
the  bill,  and  did  not  spare  the  ministry  whose 
officer  he  was.  On  this  subject,  he  told  the 
house  : — "  I  said,  I  will  be  the  tool  of  no  go 
vernment  in  obtaining  a  place,  and  the  tool 
of  no  government  in  retaining  it;  and,  il 
they  thought  I  was  not  qualified  for  the 
situation,  they  were  at  liberty  to  choose 
another,  who  might  better  promote  the 
profession  of  protestant  sentiments.  As 
attorney-general,  I  was  requested  to  draw 
up  a  bill  for  the  emancipation  of  the  catho- 
lics, but  I  declined  to  do  so.  J  had  taken 
my  oath  as  attorney-general,  and  I  would 
not  have  laid  on  the  table  such  a  bill,  be- 
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cause  I  believe  that  by  so  doing  I  should 
have  abjured  my  duty  to  this  house,  and 
lent  my  aid  in  annihilating  the  protestant 
constitution.     That  conclusion  was  not  come 
to  without  much  reflection,  and  without  em- 
bodying much,   and    serious   inquiry;    and 
when    I    asked    myself  the    question,    if  I 
should  sign  the  death-warrant  of  the  con- 
stitution,  my   conscience  told   me  that   in 
doing  so,  I  should  be  guilty  of  as  great  a 
dereliction   of    duty    as   the   minister   who 
advised  Charles  I.   to  impose  ship-money, 
or,  as  judge  Jefleries,  in  committing  the  six 
bishops  to  the  Tower."     He  argued  from 
historical  facts,  that  catholics  ought  never 
to  be  admitted  to  political  power.     He  then 
proceeded  as  follows : — "  I  now  come,  sir,  to 
speak  more  particularly  of  myself,  and  to 
state  why  I  did  not  draw  up  a  bill,  as  the 
attorney-general  of  the  king,  for  the  admis- 
sion into  parliament,  and  of  office,  the  Roman 
catholics  of  this  country.     If  an  attorney- 
general  had  said,  I  cannot  do  this  or  that 
because  the  lord  chancellor  cannot  do  this 
or  that,  what  kind  of  reason  could  be  ad- 
vanced for  such  conduct?     Could  I,  as  at- 
torney-general,  be  blamed  for   doing  that 
which    the   lord    chancellor,    on   a    former 
occasion,   believed  would  subvert  the  pro- 
testant church  of  England?     In  my  own 
judgment,  I  could  not  accede  to  the  bill; 
in  the  judgment  of  the  lord  chancellor  it 
could   not   be  granted  with   safety  to  the 
church.     In  my  judgment,  the  bill  is  de- 
structive of   the  protestant  church,  which 
his  majesty,  by  his  coronation  oath,  is  bound 
to  preserve;    and  I  will  never  do  an  act 
which,  in  my  opinion,  places  him  in  jeo- 
pardy.    There  are  several  honourable  mem- 
bers in  the  house  who  may  recollect  the 
speech  of  sir  John  Copley,  when  master  of 
the  rolls,  on  the  question  of  catholic  eman- 
cipation.     That  able  individual,   indeed — 
than  whom  no  man  is  more  acute  in  rea- 
soning, none  more  ingenious  in  argument, 
none  more  powerful  in  his  language,  none 
more  versed  in  tact  and  parliamentary  pro- 
ceedings— that    eminent    individual,    then 
master  of  the  rolls,  but  now  lord  chancellor, 
contended  that  it  was  not  consistent  with 
the  principles  of  the  constitution  to  have 
catholics   in   power,   but  who   now   admits 
that  it  is;   and  I,  as  attorney- general,  be- 
cause I  could  not  do  an  act  which  I  believe 
in  my  conscience  to  be  inimical  to  the  con- 
stitution— I,   in    my    subordinate   office   of 
I  attorney-general,  because  I  will  not  do  that 
'  which  the  legal  advisers  of  the  crown,  for 
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many  years,  did  not  feel  themselves  justified 
in  doing,  I,  it  seems,  am  to  be  subjected  to 
attacks;  but  for  these  attacks  I  care  not, 
whether  they  proceed  from  the  right  or  the 
left — whether  from  the  gentlemen  opposite, 
or  on  this  side  the  house.  I  dare  them  to 
attack  me.  I  have  no  speech  to  eat ;  I  have 
no  expressions  to  explain  away.  I  have  not 
been  a  protestant  master  of  the  rolls,  and 
am  not  a  catholic  lord  chancellor.  I  had 
rather  remain  the  member  for  Plympton 
for  ever,  than  be  guilty  of  such  apostasy. 
I  would  rather  be  what  I  am,  than  be 
capable  of  such  miserable,  contemptible, 
base  apostasy." 

Mr.  Peel  followed  the  attorney-general, 
and  opened  by  saying: — "About  three- 
fourths  of  the  debate  upon  the  principle  of 
this  bill — about  three-fourths  of  the  defence 
of  the  sacred  cause  of  the  protestant  consti- 
tution, has  turned  upon  personal  imputa- 
tions, savouring  much  more  of  rancorous 
personal  hostility  than  of  ardent  attachment 
to  the  protestant  church.  What  do  those 
personal  charges  and  personal  imputations 
infer — what  do  they  prove?  Why,  they 
prove  that  if  this  measure  had  been  adopted 
with  a  view  to  personal  interests,  it  was  the 
height  of  folly :  they  prove  that  if  it  had 
been  adopted  for  the  purpose  of  strengthen- 
ing party  connection,  it  was  the  most  in- 
fatuated folly  by  which  men  were  ever 
inspired ;  but  if  they  have  disregarded  those 
imputations — if  they  have  dissolved,  as  it  is 
said,  those  party  connections — if  they  have 
proposed  measwes  for  the  removal  of  lloman 
catholic  disabilities,  and  for  the  improve- 
ment of  the  condition  of  Ireland,  what  does 
that  prove,  but  that  ministers  have  acted 
from  a  paramount  sense  of  duty."  He  ex- 
plained what  his  conduct  had  been,  and 
thought  he  might  complain  of  the  course 
pursued  by  the  last  speaker.  Mr.  Peel  said: — 
"  I  told  the  honourable  gentleman  that  the 
full  measure  of  catholic  relief  was  intended. 
I  told  the  honourable  gentleman  that  it 
was  intended  to  disfranchise  the  forty-shil- 
ling freeholders ;  and  I  must  say,  that  for  a 
man  who  entertains  the  horror  which  he 
does  at  this  atrocious  proceeding,  I  never 
saw  oae  who  had  such  a  control  over  his 
countenance  as  my  learned  friend  had.  If 
the  oaths  of  the  attorney-general  opposed 
an  insuperable  objection  ;  if  the  coronation 
oath  absolutely  precluded  the  consideration 
of  this  subject,  would  it  not  have  been  fair 
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to  have  warned  me,  as  a  friend,  upon  the 
occasion — to  have  said,  'You  are  pursuing 
a  course  replete  with  ruin  to  the  country ; 
for,  as  the  attorney-general,  I  cannot  assist 
you,  and  his  majesty  is  precluded,  in  my 
opinion,  by  the  sacred  obligation  of  an 
oath?'  The  honourable  gentleman  will  do 
me  the  justice  to  say,  that  not  one  word  of 
so  fatal  an  objection  did  I  hear  from  him 
when  the  communication  was  made."  In 
reply  to  the  argument  raised  by  Mr.  Sadler, 
that  the  government  had  no  right  to  pro- 
pose the  settlement  of  this  question  in  the 
present  parliament,  he  remarked  :  —  "If 
the  question  be  rested,  as  I  think  it  ought 
to  be  rested,  on  the  grounds  of  public  expe- 
diency, let  us  assert  our  own  powers  to 
make  the  adjustment  of  it  effectual.  I  be- 
lieve that  it  may  be  safely  and  permanently 
adjusted  on  the  grounds  which  I  have 
stated.  I  believe  that  it  may  be  so  adjusted 
as  to  give  security  to  the  prctestant  esta- 
blishment, and  to  the  protestant  interests  in 
Ireland ;  and  it  is  because  I  believe  so,  that 
I  am  content  to  abandon  the  course  which 
I  have  hitherto  pursued,  and  to  give  the 
relief  to  the  Roman  catholics  which  they  have 
so  long  prayed  for.  I  entreat  honourable 
gentlemen  who  differ  from  me  in  opinion, 
to  consider  the  altered  position  of  affairs  in 
Ireland,  since  the  annunciation  of  these 
measures  of  grace  and  favour  has  been 
made.  To  be  defeated  now — to  throw  the 
question  back  upon  us,  when  a  greater  calm 
has  been  produced  in  Ireland  than  I  ever 
knew  to  exist  there — when  there  is  no  spirit 
of  vulgar  triumph  displayed  on  the  part  of 
the  lloman  catholics,  and,  in  justice  to  the 
protestants,  I  must  say  it,  when  their  disap- 
pointment has  been  marked  by  the  most 
patient  submission — to  lose  the  advantage 
which  we  have  now  gained,  and  to  reject 
the  conciliation  which  is  within  our  grasp, 
would  be  attended  with  consequences  so 
fatal  to  the  repose  of  the  empire,  that  I 
cannot  even  in  fancy  bear  to  contemplate 
them."  After  two  nights'  debate,  the  se- 
cond reading  was  carried  by  a  majority  of 
one  hundred  and  eighty;  the  numbers  being 
three  hundred  and  fifty-three  to  one  hun- 
dred and  seventy-three. 

This  decisive  result  was  of  course  regarded 
as  a  triumph  of  infinite  value  to  the  nation 
by  the  catholics  and  their  advocates;  but  by  a 
large  portion  of  the  nation  with  displeasure  ; 
and  by  the  king  with  melancholy  resignation. 


CHAPTER  XIV. 

j  THE  EARL  OF  WINCHILSEA  ATTACKS  THE  DUKE  OF  WELLINGTON ;  A  HOSTILE  MEETING  ENSUES  J  SIK 
CHAELES  WETHERELL  IS  DEPRIVED  OP  HIS  OFFICE ;  THE  EMANCIPATION  BILL  PASSES  THE  COMMONS  ; 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  LORDS  THE  DUKE  OF  WELLINGTON  MOVES  THE  SECOND  READING  WHICH  IS  CARRIED. 


WHILE  the  important  step,  which  the  duke 
of  Wellington  had  believed  himself  required 
by  duty  to  take,  was  passing  through  its 
parliamentary  ordeal,  he  was  pursued  with 
the  utmost  wrath  by  a  considerable  portion 
of  the  public  press;  and  the  angry  feelings 
which  have  been,  described  led  to  a  serious 
affair,  that  might  have  at  once  terminated 
his  government  and  his  life.  It  has  been 
seen,  the  earl  of  Winchilsea  was  one  of  the 
most  determined  opponents  of  the  catholic 
party  in  the  house  of  lords ;  but  his  lordship 
did  not  confine  himself  to  what  might  be 
accomplished  there  ;  and  having  occasion  to 
write  to  the  secretary  of  the  committee  for 
establishing  king's  college — an  undertaking 
which  had  prospered  in  a  most  surprising 
manner,  from  being  favoured  by  the  duke — 
his  lordship  adverted  to  what  was  passing  in 
the  house  of  commons,  and  threw  doubts  on 
the  sincerity  of  some  of  the  leading  patrons 
of  the  new  establishment.  He  deemed  their 
attachment  to  the  constitution  very  sus- 
picious who  could  favour  catholic  emanci- 
pation ;  and  the  assistance  they  had  rendered 
to  the  college,  he  treated  as  resorted  to  in 
order  to  conceal  their  true  sentiments. 
"  Late  political  events,"  he  wrote,  "  have 
convinced  me,  that  the  whole  transaction 
was  intended  as  a  blind  to  the  protestant 
and  high  church  party ;  that  the  noble  duke, 
who  had,  for  some  time  previous  to  that 
period,  determined  upon  breaking  in  upon 
the  constitution  of  1688,  might  the  more 
effectually,  under  the  cloak  of  some  outward 
show  of  zeal  for  the  protestant  religion, 
carry  on  his  insidious  designs  for  the  in- 
fringement of  our  liberties,  and  the  intro- 
duction of  popery  into  every  part  of  the 
state." 

This  having  been  published,  on  the  16th 
of  March,  the  duke  wrote  to  earl  Win- 
chilsea, to  ask  if  the  letter  had  been  written 
by  his  lordship.  An  answer  in  the  affirma- 
tive was  necessarily  returned,  in  couse- 
quence  of  which,  his  grace  having  called  on 
sir  Henry  Hardinge  to  act  on  his  behalf,  a 
claim  was  made  for  reparation ;  and  sir 
Henry,  having  communicated  with  lord 
Falmouth,  the  friend  of  the  noble  earl,  gave, 


on  the  19th  of  March,  the  following  memo- 
randum of  what  had  taken  place  : — 

"  Lord  Falmouth  having  expressed  a  de- 
sire to  know  the  extent  of  reparation  that 
would  be  expected,  two  suggestions,  of  what 
appeared  to  sir  Henry  Hardinge  to  be  the 
most  natural  mode  of  reparation,  were  drawn 
out,  upon  the  distinct  understanding  that 
they  were  not  made  with  a  view  to  confine 
lord  Winchilsea's  explanation,  either  as  to 
the  terms  or  manner  therein  stated  ;  but  as 
suggestions  as  to  the  course  which  might  be 
pursued  in  bringing  the  matter  to  a  satis- 
factory conclusion.  Sir  Henry'  Hardinge, 
therefore,  on  the  part  of  the  duke  of  Wel- 
lington, expects  one  of  the  two  following 
alternatives  : — Either  that  lord  Winchilsea 
should  forthwith  write  to  the  secretary  of 
the  king's  college,  and  express  his  desire  to 
withdraw  his  public  letter,  as  one  which 
attributed  motives  highly  offensive  to  the 
duke  of  Wellington,  and  stating  also,  that 
upon  reflection,  he  was  not  justified  in  at- 
tributing such  motives  to-  his  grace,  and, 
therefore,  expresses  his  regret  at  having 
done  so;  or  that  lord  Winchilsea  should 
write  directly  to  the  duke  of  Wellington 
himself,  and  make  the  same  acknowledg- 
ments to  his  grace,  with  a  similar  expression 
of  his  regret  for  having  attributed  motives 
highly  offensive  to  his  grace,  relating  to  the 
occasion  of  his  grace  having  presided  at 

the  meeting  of  the  king's  college,  in 

last  — 

["  Which  motives  he  is  now  sensible  he 
was  not  justified  in  imputing  to  his  grace."*] 

"  In  either  case,  it  is  expected  that  a 
letter,  so  written,  should  be  published  by 
the  secretary  of  the  London  college  in  the 
Standard,  being  the  same  paper  as  that 
which  contained  lord  W.'s  original  letter. 

"  Thursday,  half-past  nine  o'clock — even- 

ing." 

*  "  Friday  morning,  March  20th. — The 
paragraph  within  crotchets  was  not  desired 
to  be  retained,  in  the  last  interview  with 
lord  Falmouth,  last  night.  H.  H." 

Lord  Wiuchilsea  was  not  prepared  to 
make  the  concession  required  on  the  part  of 
the  duke. 
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lu  this  state  of  things,  the  earl  wrote  : — 
(Memorandum.) 

"  March  19th. 

"  Whether  I  may  determine  to  give  an 
explanation  of  my  letter  published  in  the 
Standard  on  Monday  last,  will  depend  upon 
the  correctness  of  my  belief,  that  I  had 
grounds  for  the  opinions  complained  of  by 
the  noble  duke,  as  therein  expressed.  I  am 
ready  to  allow  that  I  was  mistaken  in  my 
view  of  the  noble  duke's  conduct,  as  ex- 
pressed in  my  public  letter  to  Mr.  Cole- 
ridge, on  the  14th  instant,  and  to  state  my 
regret  at  having  so  expressed  it,  provided 
the  noble  duke  will  state,  on  his  part,  that 
at  the  time  he  came  forward  to  preside  at 
the  meeting  for  the  establishment  of  king's 
college,  London,  he  did  not  contemplate  the 
measures  which  are  now  in  progress  for 
Roman  catholic  emancipation,  or,  to  use 
Mr.  Peel's  words, '  for  breaking  in  upon  the 
constitution  of  1688 ;'  but  without  some 
statement  to  that  effect  from  the  noble 
duke,  I  cannot  withdraw  the  expressions 
contained  in  the  above  letter. 

"  (Signed)  WINCHILSEA." 

That  produced  the  subjoined — 
(Memorandum  from  the  duke  of  Wellington.) 
"  London,  March  20th,  1829. 
"  In  the  morning. 

"  Sir  Henry  Hardinge  has  read  me  a  me- 
morandum written  by  lord  Winchilsea,  and 
delivered  to  him  by  lord  Falmouth,  from 
which  it  appears  that  his  lordship  is  anxious 
that  I  should  justify  myself  from  the  charges 
against  me  contained  in  his  lordship's  ad- 
dress to  Mr.  Coleridge,  published  in  the 
Standard  newspaper.  I  may  lament  that  a 
nobleman  for  whom  I  feel  the  highest  re- 
spect, entertains  a  bad  opinion  of  me.  But 
I  don't  complain,  as  long  as  that  opinion  is 
not  brought  before  me.  I  cannot  admit 
that  any  man  has  a  right  to  call  me  before 
him,  to  justify  myself  from  the  charges 
which  his  fancy  may  suggest.  That  of 
which  I  complain  is,  that  the  earl  of  Win- 
chilsea and  Nottingham  should  have  pub- 
lished an  opinion,  that  I  was  actuated  by 
disgraceful  and  criminal  motives  in  a  certain 
transaction  which  took  place  nearly  a  year 
ago.  His  lordship,  unprovoked,  has  insulted 
me,  by  stating  in  writing,  and  authorising 
the  publication  of  this  opinion.  For  this 
insult  I  believed,  and  am  not  willing  to  part 
with  the  belief,  that  his  lordship  will  be 
anxious  to  give  me  reparation. 

"  (Signed)  «  W." 
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Some  further  notes  were  exchanged, 
which,  however,  only  produced,  on  the  part 
of  the  earl  of  Winchilsea,  a  statement  that 
no  "  withdrawal  of  his  lordship's  public 
letter,  or  expression  of  regret  for  its  con- 
tents," was  to  be  expected ;  and  a  hostile 
meeting  was  then  arranged.  The  duke's 
final  note  was  as  follows : — 

"  London,  March  20th, half-past  six,  P.M. 

"  My  Lord, — Sir  Henry  Hardinge  has 
communicated  to  me  a  memorandum  signed 
by  your  lordship,  dated  one,  P.M.,  and  a 
note  from  lord  Falmouth,  dated  three,  P.M. 
Since  the  insult,  unprovoked  on  my  part, 
and  not  denied  by  your  lordship,  I  have 
done  everything  in  my  power  to  induce 
your  lordship  to  make  me  reparation — but 
in  vain.  Instead  of  apologising  for  your 
own  conduct,  your  lordship  has  called  upon 
me  to  explain  mine.  The  question  for  me 
now  to  decide  is  this — is  a  gentleman,  who 
happens  to  be  the  king's  minister,  to  sub- 
mit to  be  insulted  by  any  gentleman  who 
thinks  proper  to  attribute  to  him  disgraceful 
or  criminal  motives  for  his  conduct  as  an 
individual  ?  I  cannot  doubt  of  the  decision 
which  I  ought  to  make  on  this  question. 
Your  lordship  is  alone  responsible  for  the 
consequences.  I  now  call  upon  your  lord- 
ship to  give  me  that  satisfaction  for  your 
conduct  which  a  gentleman  has  a  right  to 
require,  and  which  a  gentleman  never  re- 
fuses to  give. 

"  I  have  the  honour,  &c. 

"  (Signed)          WELLINGTON." 
"  The  earl  of  Winchilsea  and  Nottingham." 


Lord  Winchilsea,  having  stated,  in  reply, 
that,  under  existing  circumstances,  he  did 
not  feel  himself  in  a  situation  to  concede 
what  was  required  of  him  in  regard  to 
his  letter,  but  adding,  it  was  impossible  to 
decline  giving  the  satisfaction  demanded, 
a  duel  was  unavoidable.  Sir  Henry  Har- 
dinge became  the  duke's  second ;  and,  on  the 
morning  of  the  21st  of  March,  they  rode  to 
the  spot  named  for  the  meeting  in  Batter- 
sea-fields,  Dr.  Hume  (an  old  Peninsular 
and  campaigning  friend  of  his  grace),  having 
previously  been  directed  to  repair  to  it.  On 
the  doctor's  arrival,  he  was  jocosely  accosted 
by  the  duke  of  Wellington,  with—"  Well, 
Hume  !  I  suppose  you  are  surprised  to  find 
me  here?"  for  the  worthy  physician  was 
not  aware  who  was  the  principal  for  whom 
his  services  had  been  required ;  but,  having 
been  hastily  summoned  from  earl  Camden's 
by  sir  Henry  Hardinge,  supposed  that  gal- 
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lant  officer  to  be  the  combatant.  In  a  short 
time,  the  earl  of  Winchilsea  and  the  earl  of 
Fal mouth  drove  up  ;  and  the  former  apolo- 
gised for  being  late,  in  consequence  of  his 
coachman  having  gone  to  Putney  instead  of 
Battersea-bridge.  There  happened  to  be  a 
person  whetting  a  scythe  in  the  enclosure 
where  they  met;  and,  to  escape  observation, 
they  withdrew  to  a  more  retired  part.  Here 
the  ground,  twelve  paces,  was  measured  ;  the 
pistols  were  produced  and  loaded ;  and  the 
parties  placed  on  the  ground.  It  was  ar- 
ranged that  sir  Henry  Hardinge  should 
simply  ask,  "Are  you  ready?"  and,  being 
answered  in  the  -affirmative,  give  the  word, 
"  Fire."  Hardly  a  moment  elapsed  ere  this 
was  done.  "Are  you  ready?"  "Yes," 
distinctly  from  both.  "  Fire  !  "  The  duke 
instantly  raised  his  pistol,  and  fired  at  his 

1  opponent,  without  effect.  The  earl  of  Win- 
chilsea raised  his  weapon  upright,  and  dis- 
charged it  in  the  air. 

The  earl  of  Falmouth  then  approached 
sir  Henry  Hardinge,  and  presented  a  paper, 
with  which  that  gentleman  and  the  duke  of 
Wellington  walked  away  a  few  paces ;  when 
his  grace,  turning  round  quickly,  said — 
"  This  is  no  apology  !  To  be  effectual,  the 
word  apology  must  be  introduced  into  the 
body  of  the  document."  To  this  lord  Fal- 
mouth felt  it  to  be  his  duty  to  assent,  and 
the  word  was  accordingly  inserted  in  pencil 
bv  that  noble  lord.  It  then  stood  thus : — 

"March  21st,  1829. 

"Having  given  the  duke  of  Wellington 
the  usual  satisfaction  for  the  affront  he  con- 
ceived himself  to  have  received  from  me 
through  my  public  letter  of  Monday  last, 
and  having  thus  placed  myself  in  a  different 
situation  from  that  in  which  I  stood,  when 
his  grace  communicated  with  me  through 

:  sir  H.  Hardinge  and  lord  Falmouth,  on  the 
subject  of  that  letter,  before  the  meeting 
took  place,  I  do  not  now  hesitate  to  declare, 
of  my  own  accord,  that  in  apology  I  regret 
having  unadvisedly  published  an  opinion 
which  the  noble  duke  states,  in  his  memo- 
randum of  yesterday,  to  have  charged  him 
'  with  disgraceful  and  criminal  motives,  in  a 
certain  transaction  which  took  place  nearly 
a  year  ago.'  I  also  declare,  that  I  shall 
cause  this  expression  of  regret  to  be  inserted 
in  the  Standard  newspaper,  as  the  same 
channel  through  which  the  letter  in  question 
was  given  to  the  public. 
"  (Signed) 

"  WINCHILSEA  AND  NOTTINGHAM." 


The  paper  being  then  returned,  the  duke 
and  his  second  immediately  mounted  their 
horses,  and  his  grace,  slightly  touching  his 
had,  they  rode  from  the  ground. 

Having  to  transact  business  with  the  king, 
a  few  hours  afterwards,  the  duke  repaired  to 
Windsor-castle.  Not  till  the  affairs  which 
called  him  there  were  arranged,  did  he  men- 
tion what  had  taken  place.  His  majesty 
had  not  seen  the  letter  of  lord  Winchilsea. 
It  was  therefore  necessary  to  send  for  a 
newspaper  containing  this  document,  upon 
the  receipt  of  which  the  minister  thought  it 
proper  to  leave  his  royal  master  for  awhile, 
to  afford  leisure  for  its  uninfluenced  perusal 
and  consideration.  On  his  return,  George 
expressed  himself  to  the  effect,  that  it  was  a 
matter  of  personal  honour  and  feeling;  and 
that,  being  a  soldier,  his  grace  might,  per- 
haps, be  more  sensitive  on  such  points  than 
an  individual  of  a  different  class  in  society ; 
his  majesty  therefore  supposed  that  the 
course  pursued  had  been  unavoidable;  and 
rejoiced  that  it  had  not  led  to  a  more  serious 
result. 

The  angry  speech  of  sir  Charles  Wetherell, 
in  opposition  to  the  emancipation  bill,  did 
not  pass  unnoticed.  Looking  at  the  deter- 
mined course  which  the  duke  had  pursued, 
in  the  preceding  year,  on  the  occasion  of  a 
very  slight  defection,  it  caused  some  surprise, 
that  that  learned  gentleman  should  retain 
the  situation  he  held  under  the  government. 
He  had  said,  in  the  debate — "  I  am  still 
attorney-general,  and  will  remain  attorney- 
general  " — meaning,  that  he  would  not  im- 
mediately resign,  in  consideration  of  the 
vote  which  he  was  then  about  to  give.  It 
was  understood  that,  considering  himself 
the  attorney-general  of  a  protestant  king,  he  '• 
had  refused  to  draw  up  the  bill.  That  he 
remained  attorney -general,  however,  was 
explained  by  the  difficulty  which  would  be 
experienced,  if  he  were  removed  and  suc- 
ceeded by  the  solicitor-general,  sir  Nicholas 
Tindal ;  as  the  new  appointment  of  the 
latter,  which  could  not  well  be  avoided, 
would  cause  a  vacancy  in  the  representation 
of  the  university  of  Cambridge ;  and,  after 
the  late  defeat  of  Mr.  Peel,  at  Oxford,  mi- 
nisters had  no  wish  to  challenge  to  a  new 
trial  of  strength  those  friends  of  the  church 
who  might  be  mustered  there  to  defend  its 
interests  against  catholic  innovation.  After 
the  furious  attack  which  sir  Charles  had 
made  on  the  government  measure,  the  duke 
was  of  opinion  that,  be  the  consequences 
what  they  might,  it  would  not  be  safe  to 
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have  such   a  malcontent  in  the  ministerial 
ranks.    He  accordingly  soon  received — which 
he  must  have  expected — a  distinct  intima- 
tion, that  his  services  were  no  longer  re- 
quired  as   his   majesty's    attorney -general. 
He   withdrew,    and   the   office   for   a   time 
remained  vacant.     Eventually,  it  was  filled 
by  sir  James  Scarlett;  sir  Nicholas  Tindal 
being  made  chief  justice  of  the   common 
pleas.    The  second  reading  of  the  emancipa- 
tion bill  having  been  carried  by  so  large  a 
majority  as  had  declared  for  it,  no  resistance 
of   importance    could   be   opposed   at    any 
subsequent    period.     It  would    be    tedious, 
and  even  impertinent,  here  to  describe  the 
endless  conversations  which  took  place,  and 
the    numerous    amendments    which    were 
moved,  on  various  clauses,  in  the  committee. 
It  is  enough  to  mention,  that  all  attempts 
to   modify  or   abate   the   character  of  the 
measure,  failed.     On  the  30th  of  March,  it 
reached  its  final  stage,  when  the  third  read- 
ing was  moved  by  Mr.  Peel.     An  amend- 
ment was  then  offered  by  the  marquis  of 
Chandos — that   the    bill    should  be  read  a 
third  time  on  that  day  six  months.     It  gave 
rise  to  a  new  debate,  in  which  the  conces- 
sions to  the  catholics  were    justified,    and 
the  course  taken  by  ministers    ably  vindi- 
cated by  the  solicitor- general,  in  a  speech 
which  concluded  with  these  words  : — "  If  I 
believed  that  this  concession  weakened  the 
protestant  faith — in  which,  I  thank  God,  I 
have  been  educated;    which,   in  my  man- 
hood and  maturer  age,  has  been  my  comfort ; 
in  which  I  hope  to  die ;  for  which  some  of 
my  forefathers  have  suffered — I  should  be 
the  last  person  to  advocate  the  change.     It 
was  because  I  felt  well  assured  that,  without 
this  measure,  the  Irish  church  would  fall, 
and  the  English  church  be  in  danger,  that  I 
gave  my  humble  assistance  in  bringing  it 
forward.     It    was    on   these    grounds   that 
I    at   first  gave   my   concurrence ;    and   it 
is  on  these  that  I  shall  support  it  to  the 
end."    A  new  attack  was  then  made  on  the 
bill  by  sir   Charles  Wetherell,    which   was 
answered  by  Mr.  Peel;  and,  in  the  division 
which  ensued,  the  advocates  of  emancipation 
numbered   three   hundred   and   twenty,  to 
one  hundred  and  forty-two.     The  bill  was 
read  a  third  time.     Two  additional  clauses 
were   then   offered   and   rejected,   when   it 
passed,   amidst  the   exulting  shouts  of  its 
promoters  and  supporters. 

The  Irish  qualification  of  freeholders'  bill 
had  previously  been  introduced.     Its  object 
was,  to  disfranchise  the  forty-shilling  free- 
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holders.  The  circumstances  under  which 
this  had  been  deemed  necessary,  were  thus 
explained  by  Mr.  Peel:— "Up  to  1825,  the 
forty-shilling  freeholders  were  an  instrument, 
by  means  of  which  the  protestant  landlord 
maintained  his  ascendancy;  but,  at  that 
period,  a  change  was  effected  in  the  state  of 
things  ;  the  weapon  broke  short  in  his 
hands ;  it  was  wielded  by  other  and  hostile 
powers ;  and  there  was  a  prospect  that  it 
would  only  be  so  wielded  to  the  imminent 
danger  of  protestant  institutions.  Now," 
he  added,  "  we  are  about  to  give  the  Roman 
catholic  a  great  benefit :  he  is  at  present 
under  a  stigma  of  exclusion  and  humiliation, 
and  we  are  about  to  say  to  him — '  We  will 
place  you  in  your  free  and  natural  position ; 
and,  in  return  for  such  a  concession,  we  are 
entitled  to  expect  your  ready  acquiescence 
in  a  measure  like  the  present/  In  acting 
thus  [in  reply  to  a  disparaging  remark 
which  had  been  made],  they  did  not  call  in 
their  bad  halfpence,  giving  nothing  in  return; 
but  they  called  in  their  bad  halfpence,  and 
gave  good  coin  for  them."  The  bill  was 
read  a  second  time  on  the  19th  of  March  ; 
the  numbers  for  it,  on  a  division,  being 
two  hundred  and  twenty-three  to  seventeen. 
It  was  understood  this  was  to  be  the  atten- 
dant of  the  more  important  measure ;  it  was 
regularly  advanced  with  it,  and  passed  with 
it  on  the  30th  of  March.  In  the  upper 
house,  the  second  reading  was  moved  on  the 
6th  of  April.  An  amendment,  to  postpone 
the  second  reading  till  that  day  six  months, 
was  rejected  by  one  hundred  and  thirty-nine 
to  seventeen ;  and  it  was  read  a  third  time, 
and  passed,  on  the  10th. 

On  the  clay  after  the  relief  bill  was  passed 
in  the  house  of  commons,  Mr.  Peel,  with 
something  more  than  the  customary  for- 
mality, appeared  with  it,  attended  by  a 
crowd  of  members,  at  the  bar  of  the  house 
of  lords;  the  freeholders'  qualification  bill 
being  presented  to  their  lordships  at  the 
same  time.  The  first  reading  of  the  catho- 
lic relief  bill  was  moved  by  the  duke  of 
Wellington.  It  was  read  accordingly,  and 
his  grace  then  moved  that  it  should  be  read 
a  second  time  on  the  next  day  but  one. 
Lord  Bexley,  upon  that,  expressed  a  hope 
that  the  noble  duke  would  not  attempt  to 
carry  the  measure  through  with  such  pre- 
cipitation. He  reminded  the  house  of  the 
course  which  had  been  pursued  with  former 
measures,  and  gave  it  as  his  opinion,  if  the 
noble  duke  consulted  what  was  due  to  his 
own  character,  what  was  due  to  the  dignity 
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of  the  house,  and,  above  all,  what  was  due 
to  public  feeling,  he  would  allow  the  usual 
time  for  considering  a  bill  of  such  para- 
mount public  importance.  The  duke  of  Wel- 
lington said: — "My  lords,  respect  for  the 
importance  of  this  question — respect  for  the 
dignity  of  this  house — respect  for  the  de- 
claration made  by  his  majesty,  in  his  most 
gracious  speech  at  the  opening  of  the  ses- 
sion— respect  for  the  address  which  the 
house  presented  to  his  majesty  in  reply  to 
his  most  gracious  speech;  and  I  hope  I 
may  be  permitted  to  add,  respect  for  my  own 
character,  would  induce  me  to  avoid  acting 
with  precipitation  on  this  measure.  I  am 
anxious  to  state  to  your  lordships  the 
grounds  on  which  I  rest  it  for  your  con- 
sideration, and  on  which  I  call  upon  you  to 
rest  your  decision.  I  beg  your  lordships  to 
recollect,  that  the  second  reading  of  this 
bill  is  the  first  stage  at  which  you  can  de- 
liberate on  the  principle  of  the  question  it 
involves;  for  although,  on  the  presentation 
of  petitions,  we  have,  for  the  last  six  weeks, 
been  perpetually  adverting  to  it,  it  has 
never  yet  been  brought  fairly  under  discus- 
sion. It  cannot,  therefore,  appear  extra- 
ordinary, I  trust,  to  any  of  your  lordships, 
that  I  should  be  anxious  to  take  the  first 
opportunity  to  enable  your  lordships  to 
come  openly  and  fairly  to  a  full  discussion 
of  it.  The  noble  baron  on  the  cross-bench 
(Lord  Bexley)  has  produced  various  prece- 
dents to  prove,  that,  upon  former  occasions, 
when  bills,  similar  in  principle  to  the  pre- 
sent, were  introduced  into  your  lordships' 
house,  they  were  not  brought  under  discus- 
sion without  a  week's  or  a  fortnight's,  or, 
in  some  cases,  a  month's  previous  notice. 
I  do  not  mean  to  dispute  those  precedents ; 
but  I  would  ask  the  noble  baron,  are  there 
not  many  other  important  subjects  which 
your  lordships  have  discussed,  in  as  short 
an  interval  after  their  introduction  into  your 
house;  especially  when  they  were  brought 
under  consideration  on  the  first  day  of  the 
session,  in  the  speech  from  the  throne? 
Under  these  circumstances,  considering 
how  desirable  it  is,  that  your  lordships 
should  come  to  a  decision  upon  this  mea- 
sure— considering  how  desirable  it  is,  that 
the  agitation  of  this  question  should  be 
speedily  brought  to  a  close — I  entreat  your 
lordships  to  let  me  proceed  to  the  second 
reading  of  this  bill  upon  Thursday  next,  if 
it  should  be  printed  and  in  your  hands  to- 
morrow. For  the  reasons,  and  under  the 
circumstances  which  I  have  stated,  I  must, 


my  lords,  persevere  in  my  original  inten- 
tion." 

It  was  on  the  2nd  of  April,  that  the  duke 
of  Wellington  moved  the  second  reading  of 
the  bill.  He  apologised  for  taking  up  so 
much  of  their  lordships'  time,  as  he  must 
do  on  that  occasion,  but  he  would  not  oc- 
cupy them  one  instant  with  what  related  to 
himself,  further  than  to  express  regret  that 
he  should  differ  in  opinion  with  regard  to 
this  measure  from  many  of  those  for  whom 
he  entertained  the  highest  regard  and  es- 
teem. To  the  state  of  Ireland  he  would 
first  call  their  attention.  "  My  lords,"  said 
his  grace,  "  they  tell  us,  that  Ireland  has 
been  disturbed  for  the  last  thirty  years — 
that  it  is  a  disturbance  we  have  been  accus- 
tomed to — and  that,  therefore,  it  does  not 
at  all  alter  the  circumstances  of  the  case  as 
they  have  hitherto  appeared  in  this  house. 
It  is  perfectly  true,  that  Ireland  has  been 
disturbed  during  the  long  period  I  have 
stated;  but  within  the  last  year  or  two, 
political  circumstances  have,  in  no  small 
degree,  occasioned  that  agitation.  Besides 
that,  I  must  say — although  I  have  no  posi- 
tive legal  proof  of  the  fact — I  have  every 
reason  to  believe  there  has  been  a  conside- 
rable organisation  of  the  people,  for  the  j 
purposes  of  mischief.  My  lords,  this  orga- 
nisation is,  it  appears  to  me,  to  be  proved ; 
not  only  by  the  declarations  of  those  who 
formed  and  arranged  it,  but  likewise  by  the 
effects  which  it  has  produced  in  the  election 
of  churchwardens  throughout  the  country — 
in  the  circumstances  attending  the  election 
for  the  county  of  Clare — in  the  circum- 
stances that  preceded  and  followed  that 
election — in  the  proceedings  of  the  gentle- 
man who  went,  at  the  head  of  a  body  of  men, 
to  the  north  of  Ireland — in  the  simulta- 
neous proceedings  of  various  bodies  of  men 
in  the  south  of  Ireland,  in  Templemore, 
Killenaule,  Cahir,  Clonmel,  and  other 
places — in  the  proceedings  of  another  gen- 
tleman in  the  King's  County ;  and  in  the 
recall  of  the  former  gentleman  from  the 
north  of  Ireland  by  the  Roman  catholic 
association.  In  all  these  circumstances  it 
is  quite  obvious  to  me,  that  there  was  an 
organisation  and  direction  of  the  people, 
proceeding  from  some  superior  authority; 
and  this  organisation  has  certainly  produced 
a  state  of  society  in  Ireland  which  we  have 
not  heretofore  witnessed,  and  an  aggrava- 
tion of  all  the  evils  which  had  before  afflicted 
that  unfortunate  country.  My  lords,  late 
in  the  year  a  considerable  town  was  attacked, 
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in  the  middle  of  the  night,  by  a  body  of 
people  who  came  from  the  neighbouring 
mountains — the  town  of  Augher.  They  at- 
tacked it  with  arms,  and  were  driven  from 
it  with  arms  by  the  inhabitants  of  the  town. 
Later  in  the  year,  a  similar  event  happened 
in  Charleville;  and  in  the  course  of  last 
autumn,  the  Eoman  catholic  association 
deliberated  upon  the  propriety  of  adopting, 
and  the  means  of  adopting  the  measure  of 
ceasing  all  dealings  between  Roman  catho- 
lics and  protestants.  Is  it  possible  to  be- 
lieve, that  supposing  these  dealings  had 
ceased — supposing  this  measure  had  been 
carried  into  execution — as  I  firmly  believe 
it  was  in  the  power  of  those  who  deliberated 
upon  it  to  carry  it  into  execution — is  it  pos- 
sible to  believe  that  those  who  could  thus 
cease  these  dealings  would  not  likewise  have 
ceased  to  carry  into  execution  the  contracts 
into  which  they  had  entered?  Will  any 
man  say,  that  people  in  this  condition  are 
not  verging  towards  that  state,  in  which  it 
would  be  impossible  to  expect  from  them 
that  they  would  be  able  to  perform  the 
duties  of  jurymen,  or  to  administer  justice 
between  man  and  man,  for  the  protection  of 
the  lives  and  properties  of  his  majesty's 
subjects.  My  lords,  this  is  the  state  of 
society  to  which  I  have  wished  to  call  your 
attention,  and  for  which  it  is  necessary  that 
parliament  should  provide  a  remedy.  I 
wish  to  show  your  lordships  what  is  the 
effect  of  this  state  of  society  upon  the  king's 
prerogative.  My  lords,  his  majesty  could 
not  create  a  peer ;  and  the  reason  he  could 
not  create  a  peer  was  this — his  majesty's 
servants  could  not  venture  to  recommend 
to  him  to  incur  the  risks  of  an  election  in 
another  part  of  the  country,  and  the  risks 
which  might  have  attended  any  accident 
at  that  election,  which  might  have  oc- 
casioned the  shedding  of  blood.  Such  a 
disaster  must  have  been  productive  of  an 
immediate  civil  war  in  the  country;  but 
not  only  was  that  the  case,  my  lords,  but 
I  confess,  that  I  had  the  strongest  objection 
to  give  another  triumph  to  the  Roman  ca- 
tholic association.  Then  we  are  asked — 
'  Why  do  you  not  carry  the  law  into  exe- 
cution?' Why,  my  lords,  in  all  that  I 
have  stated  hitherto,  there  was  no  resistance 
to  the  law.  The  magistrates  were  terrified, 
and  did  nothing ;  the  troops  did  not  happen 
immediately  to  be  on  the  spot,  and  there 
was  no  resistance.  There  were  no  troops, 
except  in  the  case  of  the  procession,  that 
went  to  the  north  of  Ireland.  I  believe 
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there  was  no  instance  of  any  opposition  to 
the  king's  troops,  and  there  was  no  instance 
in  which  the  law  could  be  carried  into  exe- 
cution. In  England,  when  the  law  was  car- 
ried into  execution,  in  the  year  1819,  a  large 
body  of  persons  assembled  for  an  illegal  pur- 
pose ;  they  resisted  the  order  of  the  magis- 
trates to  disperse,  and,  having  resisted  that 
order,  the  magistrates  ordered  the  troops  to 
disperse  them ;  but,  in  this  case,  there  were 
no  circumstances  of  the  same  kind  :  no  order 
was  given  to  disperse;  no  order  could  be 
given  to  disperse,  because  no  magistrates 
were  present ;  and  if  they  had  been  present, 
there  were  no  troops  to  disperse  them.  The 
truth  is,  the  state  of  society  was  such  as 
rendered  these  events  possible  every  hour ; 
and  it  was  impossible  that  the  magistrates 
could  be  at  every  spot,  and  at  all  times,  to 
put  an  end  to  these  outrages,  which  really 
are  a  disgrace  to  the  country  in  which  they 
exist.  But  neither  the  law,  nor  the  means 
in  the  possession  of  government,  enable  go- 
vernment to  put  an  end  to  these  things.  It 
was  necessary,  therefore,  to  come  to  parlia- 
ment. Now,  let  us  see  what  chance  there 
was  of  providing  a  remedy  for  this  state  of 
things  by  coming  to  parliament.  My  lords, 
we  all  recollect  perfectly  well,  that  the  opi- 
nion of  the  majority  of  another  place  is, 
that  the  remedy  for  this  state  of  things  in 
Ireland,  is  a  repeal  of  the  disabilities  affect- 
ing his  majesty's  Roman  catholic  subjects. 
We  might,  to  be  sure,  have  come  and  asked 
parliament  to  enable  us  to  put  down  the 
Roman  catholic  association ;  but  what  chance 
had  we  of  prevailing  upon  parliament  to  pass 
such  a  bill  as  that,  without  being  prepared 
to  come  forward  and  state,  that  we  were 
ready  to  consider  the  whole  condition  of 
Ireland,  with  a  view  to  apply  a  remedy  to 
that  which  parliament  had  stated  to  be  the 
cause  of  the  disease  ?  Suppose  that  parlia- 
ment had  given  us  the  bill  to  put  down  the 
Roman  catholic  association,  would  such  a 
law  as  that  which  has  passed  this  year  be  a 
remedy  for  the  state  of  things  I  have  already 
described  to  your  lordships,  as  existing  in 
Ireland?  Would  it,  I  ask,  do  any  one 
thing  towards  putting  an  end  to  the  organi- 
sation which  I  have  stated  to  your  lordships 
to  exist?  Would  it  do  anything  towards 
putting  down  the  mischiefs  which  are  the 
consequences  of  that  organisation  ?  Would 
it  do  anything  towards  giving  you  the  means 
of  getting  a  better  state  of  things  in  Ireland, 
without  some  further  measure  to  be  adopted? 
But  it  is  said,  '  If  that  will  not  do,  let  us 
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proceed   to   blows.'       What   I    suppose   is 
meant  by  proceeding  to  blows,  is  coming 
to  civil  war.     Now,   I  believe   that   every 
government    must    be    prepared    to    carry 
into  execution  the  laws  of  the  country  by 
the  force  placed  at  its  disposition — by  the 
military  force,  in  case  that  should  be  neces- 
sary ;    and,  above  all  things,  to  oppose  re- 
sistance to  the  law,  in  case  the  disaffected, 
or  ill-disposed,   are   inclined   to   resist   the 
authority  or  sentence  of  the  law ;  but,  as  I 
have  already  stated  to  your  lordships,  there 
was  no  resistance  of  the  law — nay,  more,  I 
will  go  further,  and  say,  I  am  positively  cer- 
tain, that  this  state  of  things  existing  in 
Ireland  for  the  last  year  and  a-half,  border- 
ing upon  civil  war,  might  have  continued  a 
considerable  time  longer,  to  the  great  injury 
and  disgrace  of  the  country,  and  those  who 
managed  the  state,  if  the  catholic  leaders 
had  taken  care  to  prevent  such  resistance 
as    might    have    ended    in    that    state    of 
things   being   put    down   by   force.      They 
know  as  well  as  I  do,  they  are  not  strong 
enough  to  wrestle  with  the  king's  govern- 
ment, backed  by  the  law ;   they  know  per- 
fectly well,  they  would  have  been  the  first 
victims  of  that  resistance ;  but  knowing  this, 
and  knowing,  as  I  do,  that  they  are  sensible, 
able  men,  and  perfectly  aware  of  the  mate- 
rials upon  which  they  have  to  work,  I  have 
not  the  smallest  doubt,  that  the  state  of 
things  which  I  have  named  to  your  lord- 
ships, would  have  continued  for  years,  and 
that  you  would  never  have  had  an  opportu- 
nity of  putting  it  down  in  the  manner  some 
noble  lords  imagine.     But,   even  if  I  had 
been  certain  of  possessing  such  means,   ] 
should  certainly  have  considered  it  my  duty 
to  avoid  resorting  to  those  means.     I  am 
one  of  those  who  have  been  engaged  in  war 
beyond  most  men,  and,  unfortunately,  prin- 
cipally in  civil  war;   and  I  must  say  this 
that    at    any    sacrifice   whatever,    I    woulc 
avoid  every  approach  to  civil  war.     I  woulc 
do  all  I  could — even  sacrifice  my  life — to  pre 
vent  such  a  catastrophe.     Nothing  could  b( 
so  disastrous  to  the  country,  nothing  so  de 
structive  of  its  prosperity  as  civil  war;  no 
thing  could  take  place  that  tended  so  com 
pletely  to  demoralise  and  degrade  as  such  i 
conflict,  in  which  the  hand  of  neighbour  i 
raised  against  neighbour — that  of  the  fathe 
against  the  son,  and  of  the  son  against  tin 
father — of  the  brother  against  the  brother — 
of  the  servant  against  his  master — a  conflic 
which  must  end  in  confusion  and  destruc 
tion.     Yet,  my  lords,  this  is  the  resourc 
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to  which  we  must  have  looked :   these  are 
the  means  to  which  we  must  have  applied 
in  order  to  have  put  an  end  to  this  state 
of  things,  if  we  had  not  made  the  option  of 
bringing  forward  the  measures,  for  which  I 
hold  myself  responsible."     His  grace  con- 
tinued : — "  But  let  us  look  a  little  further, 
my  lords.     If  civil  war  is  so  bad  when  it  is 
occasioned  by  resistance  to  the  government : 
if  it  is  so  bad  in  the  case  I  have  stated,  and 
o  much  to  be  avoided — how  much  more  is 
;  to  be  avoided  when  we  have  to  arm  the 
eople,  in  order  that  we  may  conquer  one 
art  of   them  by   exciting  the   other  part 
gainst  them?     My  lords,  I  am  sure  there 
s  not  a  man  who  hears  me,  whose  blood 
vould  not    shudder   at  such   a  proposition 
f  it  were  made    to  him ;    and  yet  that  is 
he  resource  to  which  we  should  be  pushed 
at  last,  by  continuing  the  course  we  have 
jeen  adopting  for  the  last  few  years.     How- 
ever, I  entreat  your  lordships,  not  only  to 
ook  at  it  in  this  view,  but  likewise  to  revert 
a  little  to  what  passed  on  a  former  similar 
occasion.     My  lords,  I  am  old  enough  to 
remember   the  rebellion   in    1798.     I   was 
not  employed  in  Ireland  at  the  time ;  I  was 
mployed  in  another  part  of  the  king's  domi- 
nions ;  but,  if  I  am  not  mistaken,  the  parlia- 
ment of  Ireland  at  that  time  went  up  to  the 
ord-lieutenant  with  an  unanimous  address 
(I  believe  they  walked  up  in  a  body) ,  beseech- 
ing his  excellency  to  take  every  means  to 
put    down    that    unnatural    rebellion,    and 
promising  their   full   support,  in   order   to 
carry  that  measure   into   execution.      The 
lord-lieutenant   did   take    those    measures, 
and  did  succeed  in  putting  down  the  re- 
bellion.    Well,  my  lords,  what  happened  in 
the  very  next   session?      The  government 
proposed  to  put  an  end  to  the  Irish  parlia- 
ment, and  to  form  a  legislative  union  be- 
tween the  two  kingdoms,  for  the  principal 
purpose    of   proposing  this  very  measure; 
and,  in  point  qf  fact,  the  very  first  measure 
that   was    proposed    after    this    legislative 
union — after  those  successful  endeavours  to 
put  down  this  rebellion— was  the  very  mea- 
sure with  which  I  am  now  about  to  trouble 
your   lordships.      Why,  then,  I  ask,  is   it 
possible  noble  lords  can  believe  that — sup- 
posing  there  was  such    a   contest   as  that 
which   I   have    anticipated  —  is   it  possible 
that  noble  lords  can  believe  such  a  contest 
can  be  carried  on,  much  less  brought  to  a 
conclusion,  without  the   measure   which  I 
now  propose,  being,  as  it  is,  insisted  on  by 
one  if  not  both  houses  of  parliament  ?     I 
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am  certain,  when  your  lordships  look  at  the 
division  of  opinion  which  prevails  in  both 
houses  of  parliament  on  this  question — 
when  you  look  at  the  division  of  opinion 
which  prevails  in  every  family  in  this 
country,  and  in  Ireland,  from  the  most 
eminent  in  station  down  to  the  lowest — 
when  you  look  at  the  division  of  opinion 
which  prevails  amongst  even  the  protestants 
of  Ireland — when  your  lordships  look  at 
these  circumstances,  I  am  sure  you  will  per- 
ceive the  vast  difference  there  would  be  be- 
tween a  contest  carried  on  now,  and  that 
which  was  carried  on  at  a  former  period. 

"  My  lords,  I  beg  your  lordships  to  re- 
collect, that  upon  a  recent  occasion,  there 
was  a  protestant  declaration  of  the  senti- 
ments of  Ireland.  As  I  said  before,  the 
parliament  of  Ireland,  in  the  year  1798, 
with  the  exception  of  one  or  two  persons, 
were  unanimous;  and,  on  a  recent  occasion, 
there  were  seven  marquises,  twenty-seven 
earls,  a  vast  number  of  peers  of  other  ranks, 
and  not  fewer  than  two  thousand  protestant 
gentlemen  of  property  in  the  country,  who 
signed  the  declaration,  stating  the  absolute 
necessity  of  making  these  concessions.  Under 
these  circumstances  it  is,  that  this  contest 
would  have  been  carried  on — circumstances 
totally  different  from  those  which  existed 
at  the  period  I  before  alluded  to.  But  is  it 
possible  to  believe,  that  parliament  would 
allow  such  a  contest  to  go  on  ?  Is  it  pos- 
sible to  believe,  that  parliament,  having  this 
state  of  things  before  them — that  this  house, 
seeing  what  the  opinion  of  the  other  house 
of  parliament  is — seeing  what  the  opinion 
of  the  large  number  of  protestants  in  Ireland 
is — seeing  what  the  opinion  of  nearly  every 
statesman,  for  the  last  forty  years,  has  been 
on  this  question,  would  continue  to  oppose 
itself  to  measures  brought  forward  for  its 
settlement  ?  It  appears  to  me  absolutely 
impossible,  that  we  could  have  gone  on 
longer,  without  increasing  Difficulties  being 
brought  on  the  country." 

Proceeding  to  examine  the  value  of  the 
disabilities,  the  duke  said  : — "  It  is  very  de- 
sirable that  your  lordships  should  look  a 
little  to  what  benefit  is  to  be  derived,  to  any 
one  class  in  the  state,  by  continuing  the 
disabilities,  and  only  taking  those  coercive 
measures,  which  will  have  all  the  evils  which 
I  have  stated.  We  are  told,  that  the  bene- 
fit will  be  to  preserve  the  principles  of  the 
constitution  of  1688 — that  the  measures  ol 
1688  permanently  excluded  Roman  catholics 
from  parliament — and  that  their  being  so 
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permanently  excluded   from   parliament,  it 
is  necessary  to  have  recourse  to  all  those 
evils,  in  order  to  keep  up  that  permanent 
exclusion.      Now,  I  wish  very  much   that 
noble  lords  would  take  upon  themselves  the 
trouble  I  have  taken,  to  see  how  the  matter 
stands   as   to   the   permanent   exclusion  of 
Roman    catholics    from    parliament.      My 
lords,  in  the  bill  of  rights,  there  are  some 
things  permanently  enacted,  which   I  sin- 
cerely hope  will  be  permanent :    those  are, 
the  liberties  of  the  people ;  the  security  for 
the   protestantism   of    the    person   on   the 
throne  of  these  kingdoms  ;  and  that  he  shall 
not  be  married  to  a  papist.     Then  there  is 
an  oath  of  allegiance  and  supremacy,  to  be 
;aken  by  all  those  of  whom  that  oath  of 
allegiance  is  required,  which  is  also  perma- 
nent ;    but  there  is  no  declaration  against 
transubstantiation.     There  is  also  an  oath 
of  allegiance,  different  from  that  which  is 
required  to  be  taken  by  a  member  of  par- 
lament.     I  beg  your  lordships  will  observe, 
;hat  although  this  oath  of  allegiance  was 
declared  to  be  permanent,  it  was  altered  in 
the  reign  of  William  and  Mary.    This  shows 
what  that  permanent  act  was.     Then  with 
respect  to  the  oaths  to  be  taken  by  mem- 
bers of  parliament,  I  beg  your  lordships  to 
observe,   that  these  oaths,   the    declaration 
against  transubstantiation,  and  the  sacrifice  of 
the  mass,  are  not  in  the  act  of  William  III., 
but  in  the  act  of  30th  Charles  II.     During 
the  reign  of  Charles  II.,  there  were  certain 
oaths  imposed,  first  on  dissenters  from  the 
church  of  England,  by  the  13th  and  14th 
Charles  II. ;  and  to  exclude  Roman  catholics, 
by  the  25th  and  30th  Charles  II.     At  the 
period  of  the  revolution,  when  king  William 
came,    he   thought   proper   to    extend    the 
basis  of  his  government,  and  he   repealed 
the  oaths  affecting  the  dissenters  from  the 
church  of  England,  imposed  by  the  13th 
and    14th   Charles  II.;    and  likewise  that 
affirmative   part  of  the  oath  of  supremacy, 
which  dissenters  from  the  church  of  England 
could  not  take.     This  is  the  history  of  the 
alteration  of  these  oaths  by  William  III., 
from   the  time   of  Charles  II.      But,    my 
lords,  the  remainder  of  the  oath  could  be 
taken  by  dissenters,  but  could  not  be  taken 
by  Roman  catholics.     The  danger,  with  re- 
spect to  Roman  catholics,  had  originated  in 
the  time  of  Charles  II.,  and  these  oaths  still 
existed  in  the  time  of  William  III. ;  but 
the  oath  was  altered ;  because  one  of  the 
great  principles  of  the  revolution  was,   to 
limit  the  exclusion  from  the  benefits  of  the 
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constitution  as  far  as  it  was  possible.  There- 
fore, we  have  tlie  great  principle  of  the  re- 
volution, as  well  as  the  principle  I  before 
stated,  which  consisted  of  the  bill  of  rights 
and  liberties  of  the  subject.  Now,  the  noble 
lords  state,  that  what  they  call  the  principle 
of  1688 — that  is  to  say,  these  oaths  exclud- 
ing Roman  catholics — are  equally  perma- 
nent with  the  bill  of  rights,  by  which  the 
protestantism  of  the  crown  is  secured.  If 
noble  lords  will  do  me  the  favour  to  look  at 
the  words  of  the  act — I  have  it  ready — they 
will  find  that  the  difference  between  the  two 
things,  is  just  the  difference  between  that 
which  is  permanent  and  that  which  is  not. 
The  bill  of  rights  declares  that  the  pro- 
testantism of  the  crown  shall  last  for  ever — 
that  the  liberties  of  the  people  shall  be  se- 
cured for  ever ;  but  it  is  remarkable,  that 
as  to  these  oaths,  which  were  enacted  on 
the  same  occasion,  not  one  word  is  said 
about  their  lasting  for  ever,  or  as  to  how 
long  they  should  last.  Well,  then,  my 
lords,  what  follows  ?  The  next  act  we  have, 
is  the  act  of  union  with  Scotland;  and 
what  does  that  act  say?  Why,  that  the 
oaths  to  be  taken  by  the  members  of  par- 
liament are  to  be  laid  down  by  the  1st  of 
William  and  Mary,  until  parliament  shall 
otherwise  direct.  This  is  what  is  called  a 
'permanent  act  of  parliament — a  perma- 
nent provision,  for  all  future  periods,  to  ex- 
clude catholics  from  parliament !'  My 
lords,  I  beg  to  observe,  that  if  the  act  which 
excludes  Roman  catholics  from  seats  in  par- 
liament is  permanent,  there  is  another  clause 
(I  believe  the  10th  of  Cap.  8,  1st  of  William 
and  Mary)  which  reqaires  officers  of  the 
army  and  navy  to  take  these  very  oaths, 
previous  to  their  acceptance  of  their  com- 
missions. Now,  if  the  act,  made  in  the  first 
year  of  William  and  Mary,  which  excludes 
Roman  catholics  from  parliament  is  perma- 
nent, I  should  like  to  ask  noble  lords,  why 
the  clause  in  that  act  is  not  equally  perma- 
nent ?  I  should  like  to  ask  the  noble  and 
learned  lord  on  the  cross-bench  to  answer 
that  question.  If  the  oaths  were  perma- 
nent in  the  one  case,  they  were  equally  so 
in  the  other ;  and  yet  the  noble  and  learned 
lord  consented  to  the  bill  of  1817,  which 
repealed  oaths  required  to  be  taken  by 
officers  of  the  army  and  navy.  I  suppose 
the  noble  and  learned  lord  will  answer  my 
question  by  saying,  that  one  act  was  perma- 
nent, and  ought  to  be  permanently  main- 
tained ;  but  that  the  other  act  was  not  per- 
manent, and  the  parliament  did  right  in  re- 


1  pealing  it  in  1817.  But  the  truth  of  the 
matter  is,  that  neither  act  was  intended  to 
be  permanent.  The  parliament  of  queen 
Anne  recognised,  by  the  act  of  union,  that 
the  first  act  relating  to  seats  in  parliament 
was  not  permanent;  and  the  noble  and 
learned  lord  did  quite  right  when  he  con- 
sented to  the  act  of  1817,  which  put  an  end 
to  the  tenth  clause  of  the  1st  of  William  III., 
cap.  8.  Then,  if  this  principle  of  exclusion 
— if  this  principle  of  the  constitution  of  1688, 
as  it  is  called — be  not  permanent,  not  only 
by  the  act  of  union  with  Scotland  (in  which 
it  is  said  that  the  exclusive  oath  shall  con- 
tinue until  parliament  shall  otherwise  pro- 
vide), but  also  by  the  later  act  of  union 
with  Ireland,  I  would  ask  your  lordships, 
whether  you  are  not  at  liberty  now  to  con- 
sider the  expediency  of  doing  away  with  it 
altogether,  in  order  to  relieve  the  country 
from  the  inconveniences  to  which  I  have 
already  adverted?  I  would  ask  your  lord- 
ships, whether  you  are  not  called  upon  to 
review  the  state  of  the  representation  of 
Ireland — whether  you  are  not  called  upon 
to  see,  whether,  even  supposing  that  that 
principle  were  a  permanent  one,  it  is  fit 
that  parliament  should  remain  as  it  has  re- 
mained for  some  time,  groaning  under  a 
popish  influence,  exercised  by  the  priests 
over  the  elections  in  Ireland  ?  I  would  ask 
your  lordships,  I  repeat,  whether  it  be  not 
right  to  make  an  arrangement,  which  has 
for  its  object,  not  only  the  settlement  of 
this  question,  but  at  the  same  time,  to  re- 
lieve the  country  from  the  inconveniencies 
which  I  have  mentioned  ?  I  have  already 
stated  the  manner  in  which  the  organisa- 
tion I  have  already  alluded  to,  works  upon 
all  the  great  interests  of  the  country ;  but  I 
wish  your  lordships  particularly  to  attend  to 
the  manner  in  which  it  works  upon  the 
church  itself.  That  part  of  the  church  of 
England  which  exists  in  Ireland,  is  in  a 
very  peculiar  situation  :  it  is  the  church  of 
the  minority  of  the  people.  At  the  same 
time,  I  believe,  that  a  more  exemplary,  a 
more  pious,  and  a  more  learned  body  of 
men,  than  the  members  of  that  church,  do 
not  exist.  The  clergy  of  that  church  cer- 
tainly enjoy,  and  deserve  the  affections  cf 
those  whom  they  were  sent  to  instruct,  in 
the  same  degree  as  their  brethren  in  Eng- 
land enjoy  the  affections  of  the  people  of 
this  country ;  and  I  have  no  doubt  that  they 
would,  if  necessary,  shed  the  last  drop  of 
their  blood  in  defence  of  the  doctrines  and 
discipline.  But  violence,  I  apprehend,  is 
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likely  to  affect  the  interests  of  that  church ; 
and  "l  would  put  it  to  the  house,  whether 
that  church  can  be  better  protected  from 
violence  by  a  government  united  in  itself, 
united  with  parliament,  and  united  iu  senti- 
ment with  the  great  body  of  the  people ;  or 
by  a  government  disunited  in  opinion,  dis- 
united from  parliament,  and  by  the  two 
houses  of  parliament  disunited  ?  I  am  cer- 
tain that  no  man  can  look  at  the  situation 
of  Ireland,  without  seeing  that  the  interest 
of  the  church,  as  well  as  the  interest  of  every 
class  of  persons  under  government,  is  in- 
volved in  such  a  settlement  of  this  question, 
as  will  bring  with  it  strength  to  the  govern- 
ment and  strength  to  every  department  of 
the  state. 

"  Having  now,  my  lords,  gone  through  the 
general  principles  which  have  induced  me  to 
consider  it  desirable  to  bring  forward  this 
measure,  I  will  trouble  your  lordships,  for  a 
short  time  longer,  whilst  I  explain,  generally, 
the  provisions  of  the  bill  before  the  house. 

"  My  lords,  the  bill  is,  in  itself,  very  simple. 
It  concedes  to  the  Roman  catholics  the 
power  of  holding  every  office  in  the  state, 
excepting  a  few  connected  with  the  adminis- 
tration of  the  church  ;  and  it  also  concedes 
to  them  the  power  of  becoming  members  of 
parliament.  I  believe  it  goes  further,  with 
respect  to  the  concession  of  offices,  than  any 
former  measure  which  has  been  introduced 
into  the  other  house  of  parliament.  I  con- 
fess, that  the  reason  which  has  induced  me 
to  consider  it  my  duty  to  make  such  large 
concessions  now,  arose  out  of  the  effects 
which  I  saw  following  the  acts  passed  in  the 
years  1782  and  1793.  I  have  seen,  that 
any  restriction  has  only  had  the  effect  of 
increasing  the  demands  of  the  Roman  ca- 
tholics, and,  at  the  same  time,  of  giving 
them  fresh  power  to  enforce  those  demands. 
I  have,  therefore,  considered  it  my  duty,  in 
making  this  act  of  concession,  to  make  it  as 
large  as  any  reasonable  man  could  expect  it 
to  be;  seeing  clearly,  that  anything  which 
remained  behind,  would  only  give  ground 
for  fresh  demands ;  and  being  convinced, 
that  the  settlement  of  this  question  would 
tend  to  the  security  of  the  state,  and  to  the 
peace  and  prosperity  of  the  country. 

"  I  have  already  stated  to  your  lordships 
my  opinion  respecting  the  expediency  of 
granting  seats  in  parliament  to  Roman 
catholics;  and  I  do  not  conceive  that  the 
concession  of  seats  in  parliament  can,  in 
any  manner,  affect  any  question  relative  to 
the  church  of  England.  In  the  first  place, 
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I  beg  your  lordships  to  recollect,  that,  at 
the  time  those  acts — to  which  I  have  be- 
fore alluded ;  the  one,  passed  iu  the  30th 
Charles  II. ;  and  the  other  at  the  period  of 
the  revolution — were  enacted,  it  was  not 
the  church  that  was  in  danger;  it  was  the 
state.  It  was  the  state  that  was  in  danger 
— and  from  what  ?  It  was  not  because  the 
safety  of  the  church  was  threatened.  No  ! 
but  it  was  because  the  sovereign  on  the 
throne  was  suspected  of  popery ;  and  because 
the  successor  to  the  throne  was  actually  a 
papist.  Those  laws  were  adopted,  because 
of  the  existence  of  a  danger  which  threat- 
ened the  state,  and  not  of  one  which  threat- 
ened the  church.  On  the  contrary,  at  that 
period,  danger  to  the  church  was  appre- 
hended, not  from  the  Roman  catholics,  but 
from  the  dissenters  from  the  church  of 
England.  I  would  ask  of  your  lordships, 
all  of  whom  have  read  the  history  of  those 
times,  whether  any  danger  to  the  church 
was  apprehended  from  the  Roman  catholics? 
No !  danger  to  the  church  was  apprehended 
from  the  dissenters,  who  had  become  power- 
ful, by  the  privileges  granted  to  them  under 
the  act  of  parliament  passed  at  the  period  of 
the  revolution.  I  think,  therefore,  that  it  is 
not  necessary  for  me  to  enter  into  any  justi- 
fication of  myself,  for  having  adopted  this 
measure,  on  account  of  any  danger  which 
might  be  apprehended  from  it  to  the  church. 
Roman  catholics  will  come  into  parliament, 
by  tins  bill,  as  they  went  into  parliament 
previous  to  the  act  of  the  30th  of  Charles  II. 
They  sat  in  parliament,  up  to  that  period, 
and  were  not  obliged  to  take  the  oath  of  su- 
premacy. By  this  bill,  they  will  be  required  to 
take  the  oath  of  allegiance,  in  which  a  great 
part  of  the  oath  of  supremacy  is  included; 
namely,  that  part  which  refers  to  the  jurisdic- 
tion of  foreign  potentates  ;  and  I  must  say, 
that  if  the  church  be  in  danger,  it  is  better 
secured  by  this  bill  than  by  the  30th  Charles 
II.,  which  has  continued  in  force  up  to  the 
present  moment ;  though  the  object  for 
which  that  act  was  recognised,  at  the  period 
of  the  revolution — namely,  to  keep  out  the 
house  of  Stuart  from  the  throne — has  long 
since  ceased  to  exist,  'by  the  extinction  of 
that  family.  It  is  the  opinion  of  nearly 
every  considerate  man  in  the  country,  that 
the  time -is  now  arrived  for  repealing  those 
laws.  Circumstances  have  been  gradually 
moving  to  their  repeal  ever  since  the  extinc- 
tion of  the  house  of  Stuart;  and,  at  last,  the 
period  is  come,  when  it  is  quite  clear,  that 
that  repeal  cannot  with  safety  be  any  longer 
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delayed.  But  I  know,  tliat  there  are  many  i 
in  your  lordships'  house,  and  many  in  the 
country,  who  think — and  I  admit  that,  for- 
merly, I  was  of  the  same  opinion — that  the 
state  ought  to  have  some  security  for  the 
church,  against  the  proceedings  of  the  Roman 
catholic  clergy,  besides  the  oaths  imposed 
by  the  act  of  parliament  I  have  already 
alluded  to.  But  I  confess  that,  on  examin- 
ing into  the  question,  and  looking  more 
minutely  than  I  had  before  an  opportunity 
of  doing,  at  the  various  acts  of  parliament 
by  which  the  church  of  England  was  consti- 
tuted, and  which  form  the  foundation  on 
which  it  rests,  I  can  think  of  no  sort  of  ar- 
rangements capable  of  being  carried  into 
execution  in  this  country,  which  can  add  to 
the  security  of  the  established  church.  I 
beg  your  lordships  to  attend  for  a  moment, 
whilst  I  explain  the  situation  of  the  kingdom 
of  Prussia  with  respect  to  the  Roman  ca- 
tholic religion.  The  king  of  Prussia  exer- 
cises the  power  which  he  holds  over  the 
Roman  catholic  church,  in  his  various  do- 
minions, under  different  concordats  made 
with  the  pope :  in  Silesia,  under  a  concor- 
dat made  with  the  sovereigns  of  the  house 
of  Austria  and  the  pope;  on  the  territory 
on  the  left  bank  of  the  Rhine,  under  a  con- 
cordat made  with  Buonaparte  and  the 
pope ;  and  in  the  territories  on  the  right 
bank  of  the  Rhine,  under  a  concordat  made 
with  the  former  sovereigns  of  those  coun- 
tries and  the  pope.  Each  of  those  con- 
cordats supposes  that  the  pope  possesses 
some  power  in  the  country,  which  he  is 
enabled  to  concede  to  the  sovereign  with 
whom  the  concordat  was  made.  That  is  a 
point  which  I  can  never  yield  to  any  sove- 
reign whatever.  There  is  no  sovereign,  be 
he  whom  he  may,  who  has  any  power,  in  this 
country,  to  yield  up  to  his  majesty.  We 
must  keep  our  sovereign  clear  from  such 
transactions.  We  can  have  no  security  of 
that  description — not  even  a  veto  on  the 
appointment  of  a  Roman  catholic  bishop — 
without  detracting,  in  some  degree,  from  the 
authority  and  dignity  of  the  sovereign,  and 
without  admitting  that  the  pope  has  some- 
thing to  concede  to  his  majesty. 

"  Now,  let  your  lordships  suppose  another 
security.  Suppose  it  were  arranged  that 
his  majesty  should  have  the  nomination  of 
the  catholic  bishops  :  if  he  nominated  them, 
he  must  also  give  them  a  jurisdiction ;  lie 
must  give  them  a  diocese.  I  should  like  to 
know,  in  what  part  of  Ireland  or  England 
the  king  could  fix  upon  a  spot  where  he 


could,   consistently  with  the  oath   he   had 
taken,  nominate  a  catholic  bishop,  or  give 
him  a  diocese  ?     The  king  is  sworn  to  main- 
tain the  rights  and  privileges  of  the  bishops, 
and  of  the  clergy  of  this  realm,  and  of  the 
churches  committed  to  their  charge.     Now, 
consistently  with  that  oath,  how  could  the 
king  appoint  a  bishop  of  the  Roman  catholic 
religion?    and   would    not   the   established 
church   lose   more   than  it  gained,  by  the 
assumption  of  such  a  power  on  the  part  of 
his  majesty  ?    Now,  there  is  another  security 
which  some  noble  lords  think  it  desirable  to 
have ;  namely,  the  obtaining,  by  government, 
of  copies  of  all  correspondence  between  the 
catholic  clergy  and  the  court  of  Rome ;  and 
the  supervising  of  that  correspondence,  in 
order  to  prevent  any  danger   resulting   to 
the  established  church.     Upon  that  point,  I 
must  say,  that  I  feel  the  greatest  objection 
to  involve  the  government  of  this  country 
in  such  matters.    That  correspondence,  your 
lordships    are    told,    turns    upon    spiritual 
affairs.     But  I  will  suppose  that   it  turns 
upon  questions  of  excommunication.     Is  it, 
then,  to  be  suffered,  that  the  pope  and  his 
majesty,  or  his  majesty's  secretary  of  state, 
acting  for  him,  should  make  laws  for  this 
country? — for  that  would  be  the  result  of 
communications  between  the  catholic  clergy 
of  this  realm  and  the  pope,  being  submitted 
to  his  majesty's  inspection,  or  to  the  inspec- 
tion  of    his   majesty's   secretary   of    state. 
Such  a  security  amounts  to  a  breach  of  the 
constitution  ;  and  it  is  quite  impossible  that 
it  could  be  made  available.     It  would   do 
more  injury  to  the  constitution,  and  to  the 
church,  than  anything  which  can  be  done 
by  the  Roman  catholics   themselves   being 
placed,  by  this  bill,  in  the  same  situation  as 
dissenters.      With   respect   to   communica- 
tions  with   the   court   of  Rome,    that   has 
already   been    provided    against    and    pre- 
vented,   by   laws  still   in   existence.     Your 
lordships  are  aware,  that   those   laws,  like 
many  others  regarding  the  Roman  catholic 
religion,  are  not  strictly  enforced ;    but  if 
they  should  be  abused — if  the  conduct  of 
those  persons,  whose  actions  those  laws  were 
intended  to  regulate,  should  be  such  as  to 
render  necessary  the  interference  of  govern- 
ment, the  ,very  measure  which  is  now  before 
your  lordships  will  enable   government   to 
interfere  in  such  a  manner,  as  not  only  to 
answer  the  object  of  its  interference,  but 
also  to  give  satisfaction  to  your  lordships  and 
i  to  the  country. 

"  Another  part  of  the  bill  has  for  its  object 
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the  putting  an  end  to  the  order  of  the 
Jesuits,  and  other  monastic  orders  in  this 
country.  If  your  lordships  will  look  at  the 
act  passed  in  the  year  1 791,  you  will  probably 
see  that,  at  that  time,  it  was  possible  to 
make  laws  through  which  a  coach-and-four 
might  be  driven.  My  noble  and  learned 
friend  will  excuse  me,  I  hope,  for  saying, 
that  notwithstanding  all  the  pains  he  took 
to  draw  up  the  act  of  1791,  yet  the  fact  is — 
of  which  there  cannot  be  the  smallest  doubt 
— that  large  monastic  establishments  have 
been  regularly  formed,  not  only  in  Ireland, 
but  also  in  this  country.  The  measure 
which  I  now  propose  for  your  lordships' 
adoption,  will  prevent  the  increase  of  such 
establishments,  and,  without  oppression  to 
individuals — without  injury  to  any  body  of 
men,  will  gradually  put  an  end  to  those 
which  have  already  been  formed.  There  is 
no  man  more  convinced  than  I  am  of  the 
absolute  necessity  of  carrying  into  execution 
that  part  of  the  present  measure,  which  has 
for  its  object  the  extinction  of  monastic 
orders  in  this  country.  I  entertain  no 
doubt  whatever,  that  if  that  part  of  the 
measure  be  not  carried  into  execution,  your 
lordships  will  very  soon  see  this  country  and 
Ireland  inundated  by  Jesuits  and  regular 
monastic  clergy,  sent  out  from  other  parts 
of  Europe,  with  means  to  establish  them- 
selves within  his  majesty's  kingdom."  He 
continued  : — "When  I  recommend  this  mea- 
sure to  your  attention,  you  undoubtedly 
have  a  right  to  ask,  what  are  the  reasons 
which  I  have  for  believing  that  it  will  effect 
the  purpose  for  which  it  is  intended?  My 
lords,  I  believe  it  will  answer  its  object,  not 
only  from  the  example  of  all  Europe,  but 
from  what  has  occurred  in  a  part  of  this 
kingdom  on  a  former  occasion.  If  I  am  not 
mistaken,  at  the  time  of  the  dispute  between 
the  episcopalians  and  the  church  of  Scot- 
land, the  state  of  society  in  Scotland  was  as 
bad  as  the  state  of  society  in  Ireland  is  at 
the  present  moment.  Your  lordships  know, 
that  abroad,  in  consequence  of  the  diffusion 
of  civil  privileges  to  all  classes  (the  difference 
between  protestant  and  catholic),  I  am  cer- 
tain that  I  can  prove  to  your  lordships  what 
I  state,  when  I  say,  that  the  state  of  society 
in  Scotland,  previous  to  the  concession  of 
civil  privileges  to  the  episcopalians,  was  as 
bad  as  the  present  state  of  society  in  Ire- 
land. I  hope  your  lordships  will  give  me 
leave  to  read  a  petition  which  has  been  sent 
to  me  this  day,  and  which  was  presented  to 
parliament  at  the  period  when  those  conces- 
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sions  were  about  to  be  made ;  and  your  lord- 
ships will  perceive  that  the  petition  is  almost 
a  model  of  many  of  the  petitions  which  have 
been  read  in  your  lordships'  house  respect- 
ing the  question  under  discussion.  I  am, 
therefore,  in  expectation,  that  should  the 
present  bill  pass  your  lordships'  house,  there 
will  be  no  longer  occasion  for  those  com- 
plaints which  have  been  expressed  to  your 
lordships,  and  that  the  same  happy  and 
peaceful  state  of  things  which  has  for  the 
last  century  prevailed  in  Scotland,  will  also 
prevail  in  Ireland.  I  will,  with  your  per- 
mission, read  the  petition  I  have  alluded  to; 
and  I  think,  that  after  you  have  heard  it, 
you  will  be  of  the  same  opinion  as  I  am 
with  respect  to  the  similarity  it  bears  to 
many  of  the  petitions  which  have  been  pre- 
sented to  your  lordships,  on  the  subject  of 
the  catholic  question.  The  petition  states, 
that  '  to  grant  toleration  to  that  party  (the 
episcopalians),  in  the  present  circumstances 
of  the  church,  must  unavoidably  shake  the 
foundations  of  our  present  happy  constitu- 
tion ;  overthrow  those  laws  on  which  it  is 
settled ;  grievously  disturb  that  peace  and 
tranquillity  which  the  nation  has  enjoyed 
since  the  late  revolution ;  disquiet  the  minds 
of  his  majesty's  best  subjects ;  increase  ani- 
mosity; confirm  discord  and  tumult;  weaken 
and  enervate  the  discipline  of  the  church; 
open  a  door  to  unheard-of  vices,  and  to 
popery,  as  well  as  to  other  errors;  propa- 
gate and  cherish  disaffection  to  the  govern- 
ment, and  bring  the  nation  under  the  danger 
of  falling  back  into  those  errors  from  which 
it  has  recovered  itself.'  The  petition,  in 
conclusion,  stated,  '  that  to  grant  toleration 
to  the  episcopalians  would  be  to  establish 
iniquity  by  law ;  and  they,  therefore,  prayed 
the  members  of  the  high  court  of  parlia- 
ment to  uphold  and  preserve  the  laws.'  I 
sincerely  hope,  that  as  the  prophecy  con- 
tained in  the  petition  I  have  just  read  has 
not  been  fulfilled,  a  similar  prophecy  re- 
specting the  passing  of  the  present  bill, 
contained  in  many  of  the  petitions  pre- 
sented to  your  lordships,  will  not  be  fulfilled 
likewise."  In  conclusion,  the  duke  said  : — 
"  But  I  have  other  grounds,  besides  those 
which  I  have  stated,  for  supposing  that  the 
proposed  measure  will  answer  the  object  iu 
view.  There  is  no  doubt,  that  after  this 
measure  shall  be  adopted,  the  Roman  catho- 
lics can  have  no  separate  interest,  as  a  sepa- 
rate sect ;  for  I  am  sure,  that  neither  your 
lordships  nor  the  other  house  of  parliameut 
will  be  disposed  to  look  upon  the  Roman 
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catholics,  nor  upon  anything  that  respects 
Ireland  with  any  other  eye  than  that  with 
which  you  behold  whatever  affects  the  inter- 
ests of  Scotland  or  of  this  country.  For  my 
own  part,  I  will  state,  that  if  I  am  disap- 
pointed in  the  hopes  which  I  entertain,  that 
tranquillity  will  result  from  this  measure,  I 
shall  have  no  scruple  in  coming  down  and 
laying  before  parliament  the  state  of  the 
case,  and  calling  upon  parliament  to  enable 
government  to  meet  whatever  danger  may 
arise.  I  shall  act  with  the  same  confidence 
that  parliament  will  support  me  then,  as  I 
have  acted  in  the  present  case."  He  con- 
cluded, repeating  that  the  call  now  made  on 
their  lordships  was  grounded  on  the  diffi- 
culty, or  rather  the  impossibility,  of  find- 
ing any  other  remedy  for  the  state  of  things 
that  existed  in  Ireland,  and  beseeching  the 
house  to  consider  the  whole  subject  with 
the  coolness,  moderation,  and  temper,  which 
had  been  recommended  to  them  in  his  ma- 
jesty's speech. 

The  motion  was  opposed  by  Dr.  Hawley, 
archbishop  of  Canterbury,  who  stated  at 
some  length  the  grounds  on  which  he  re- 
sisted the  measure.  It  had  been  said,  give 
all  that  is  asked,  and  you  will  then  find 
ample  security  in  the  gratitude  of  the  Roman 
catholics.  It  was  a  common  saying,  that 
the  gratitude  of  large  bodies  of  men  was  not 
very  much  to  be  relied  upon,  and  the  truth 
of  the  observation  appeared  to  him  to  be 
verified  by  the  conduct  of  the  priests  of 
Ireland,  and  of  the  Roman  catholic  popu- 
lation of  that  country.  Much  had  been 
conceded  to  them  at  various  times,  but  still 
they  were  not  thankful.  Looking  at  the 
use  they  had  hitherto  made  of  the  politi- 
cal power  placed  in  their  hands — from  a 
review  of  that,  he  thought  there  was  just 
reason  to  apprehend  that  a  further  exten- 
sion of  that  power  would  not  be  better 
employed.  When  he  considered  the  libe- 
rality of  government  in  establishing  and 
supporting,  at  the  public  expense,  the  college 
of  Maynooth,  for  the  purpose  of  educating 
the  Roman  catholic  priesthood ;  when  he 
saw  that  many  of  those  who  were  educated 
there,  connected  themselves  with  the  ca- 
tholic association,  and  set  the  laws  at  de- 
fiance by  lending  themselves  to  the  exaction 
of  a  tax,  under  the  name  of  the  "  catholic 
rent;"  when  he  saw  that  they  converted 
their  houses  of  worship  into  places  of  public 
meeting  for  factious  purposes,  he  entertained 
little  hope  that  new  concessions  would  pro- 
duce tranquillity,  with  all  those  attendant 


blessings  which  were  expected  to  follow  in 
its  train.  As  a  Christian  bishop,  he  felt  it 
was  his  duty  to  oppose  it  without  intem- 
perance or  anger,  purely  from  a  regard  to 
the  interests  of  the  protestant  church.  He 
moved  as  an  amendment,  that  the  bill  should 
be  read  a  second  time  on  that  day  six  months. 
The  amendment  was  supported  by  the  arch- 
bishop of  Armagh,  the  duke  of  Richmond, 
the  earl  of  Winchilsea,  the  earl  of  Hare- 
wood,  the  bishop  of  London,  the  marquis  of 
Salisbury,  the  earl  of  Enniskillen,  the  arch- 
bishop of  York,  the  bishop  of  Durham,  lord 
Tenterden,  the  earl  of  Falmouth,  the  earl  of 
Guildford,  earl  Sidmouth,  and  the  earl  of 
Eldon.  The  bill  was  defended  and  advo- 
cated by  the  bishop  of  Oxford,  earl  Somers, 
the  earl  of  Wicklow,  the  duke  of  Sussex,  lord 
Goderich,  lord  Lilford,  and  lord  Plunkett. 
The  debate  was  continued  through  three 
nights.  At  its  close,  the  duke  of  Welling- 
ton, in  reply,  thought  it  necessary  to  offer 
some  explanations  in  answer  to  the  objec- 
tions which  had  been  made  to  the  course 
which  he  and  his  colleagues  had  pursued. 
A  most  reverend  prelate  "  had  averred,  that 
the  laws  were  not  executed  against  the  ca- 
tholic association.  He  must  remind  their 
lordships,  that  he  had  stated  last  year  that 
it  was  extremely  desirable,  before  anything 
was  done  for  the  Roman  catholics,  that  a 
period  of  tranquillity  should  be  obtained. 
But  although  that  was  his  opinion  (and  he 
believed  that  opinion  to  be  just), and  although 
he  endeavoured  to  find  the  means  of  pro- 
ceeding against  the  association  for  their  con- 
duct, yet,  being  of  opinion  that  it  was  essen- 
tial to  the  interests  of  the  country  to  bring 
forward  this  measure,  it  would  not  have  been 
his  duty  to  refrain  from  so  doing,  whatever 
might  have  been  the  conduct  of  the  catholic 
association ;  not  that  that  conduct  was  what 
he  wished  it  had  been.  He  reminded  their 
lordships,  that  he  had  deemed  it  his  duty  to 
propose  to  parliament,  in  the  first  instance, 
a  measure  to  put  down  the  catholic  associa- 
tion, and  which  had  so  far  answered  its 
object,  that  now  there  had  been,  for  some 
time,  comparative  tranquillity  in  Ireland. 
Another  point  to  which  it  was  necessary  for 
him  to  refer,  was  the  repeated  assertion  of 
some  noble  lords,  supported  by  the  opinion 
of  some  of  the  right  reverend  bench,  that 
the  measure  was  dangerous  to  the  church  of 
England  in  Ireland:  he  called  upon  those 
who  apprehended  any  degree  of  danger  in 
that  quarter,  to  state  whether  it  resulted 
from  legislation  or  from  violence.  If  from 
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legislation,  their  apprehension  was  clearly 
puerile;  for  it  was  impossible  to  suppose, 
that  the  small  number  of  persons  which  the 
present  measure  would  admit  into  this  house, 
and  the  few  who  might  possibly  obtain  seats 
in  the  other,  considering  that  we  had  a  pro- 
testant  sovereign  on  the  throne,  could  afford 
any  ground  for  apprehending  danger  from 
legislation  to  the  church  of  England  in  Ire- 
land. He  would  further  observe  on  this 
point,  that  a  fundamental  article  of  the 
union  of  the  two  countries,  was  the  union 
of  the  two  churches,  which  then  became  the 
united  church  of  England  and  Ireland;  and 
it  was  impossible  that  any  mischief  could 
happen  to  the  Irish  branch  of  this  united 
church  without  destroying  the  union  of  the 
two  countries.  Another  point  to  which  he 
begged  to  advert  was  this  :  that  although  it 
was  true  that  we  did  admit  Roman  catholics 
to  parliament,  yet,  at  the  same  time,  no 
other  measure  had  been  brought  forward 
upon  which  an  equal  degree  of  reliance  was 
placed,  as  upon  that  by  which  a  provision  was 
made  for  obviating  the  effects  of  the  influ- 
ence of  the  priesthood  in  elections."  He 
added :  — "  We  have  carefully  examined  the 
measure,  and  think  it  will  give  additional  secu- 
rity to  all  the  interests  of  the  state.  Another 
subject  to  which  I  wish  to  advert,  is  a  charge 
brought  against  several  of  my  colleagues,  and 
also  against  myself,  by  the  noble  earl  on  the 
cross-bench,  of  a  want  of  consistency  in  our 
conduct.  My  lords,  I  admit  that  many  of 
my  colleagues,  as  well  as  myself,  did,  on 
former  occasions,  vote  against  a  similar 
measure :  and,  my  lords,  I  must  say,  that 
my  colleagues  and  myself  felt,  when  we 
adopted  this,  that  we  should  be  sacrificing 
ourselves  and  our  popularity  to  that  which 
we  felt  to  be  our  duty  to  our  sovereign  and 
our  country.  We  know  very  well,  that  if 
we  had  chosen  to  put  ourselves  at  the  head 
of  the  protestant  cry  of  '  no  popery/  we 
should  be  much  more  popular  even  than 
those  who  have  excited  against  that  very 
cry ;  but  we  felt,  that  in  doing  so,  we  should 
have  left  on  the  interests  of  the  country  a 
burden  which  must  end  in  bearing  them 
down;  and  further,  that  we  should  have 
deserved  the  hate  and  execration  of  our 
countrymen.  A  noble  earl  has  mentioned, 
in  terms  of  civility,  the  services  which  he 
says  I  have  rendered  to  the  country ;  but 
I  must  tell  the  noble  earl,  that  be  those 
services  what  they  may,  I  rendered  them 
through  good  repute  and  through  bad  re- 
pute ;  and  that  I  was  never  prevented  from 
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rendering  them  by  any  cry  which  was  ex- 
cited against  me  at  the  moment." 

Adverting  then  to  a  charge  which  had 
been  brought  against  him  by  the  earl  of 
Eldon,  his  grace  said  : — "  I  am  accused,  by  a 
noble  and  learned  friend,  of  acting  with 
great  secrecy  respecting  this  measure.  Now, 
I  beg  to  tell  Irim  I  am  sorry,  that  in  the 
course  of  these  discussions  anything  should 
have  passed  which  have  been  unpleasant  to 
my  noble  and  learned  friend;  but  I  also 
beg  to  tell  him,  that  he  has  done  that  to  me 
in  the  course  of  this  discussion,  which  he 
accuses  others  of  doing  to  him;  in  other 
words,  he  has,  in  the  language  of  a  right 
honourable  friend  of  his  and  mine,  '  thrown 
a  large  paving-stone  instead  of  a  pebble.' 
If  my  noble  and  learned  friend  accuses  me 
of  acting  with  secrecy  on  this  question,  he 
does  not  altogether  use  me  fairly.  He 
knows,  as  well  as  I  do,  how  the  cabinet  was 
constructed  on  this  question ;  and  I  ask  him, 
had  I  a  right  to  say  a  single  word  to  any 
man  whatsoever  upon  this  measure,  until  the 
party  first  and  most  interested  in  the  king- 
dom had  given  his  consent  to  my  speaking 
out?  1  say,  that  before  my  noble  and 
learned  friend  accused  me  of  secrecy,  and  of 
improper  secrecy,  too,  he  ought  to  have 
known  the  precise  day  upon  which  I  re- 
ceived that  permission  from  the  highest  per- 
sonage in  the  country ;  and  he  ought  not  to 
have  accused  me  of  improper  conduct  till 
then.  There  is  another  point  on  which  a 
noble  earl  has  accused  me ;  and  that  is,  that 
I  did  not  at  once  dissolve  the  parliament. 
Now,  I  must  say,  that  I  think  noble  lords 
are  mistaken  in  the  notion  of  the  benefits 
which  they  think  they  would  derive  from  a 
dissolution  of  the  parliament.  I  believe  that 
many  of  them  are  not  aware  of  the  conse- 
quences and  the  inconveniences  of  a  disso- 
lution of  parliament  at  any  time.  But  when 
I  know,  as  I  did  know,  and  as  I  do  know, 
the  state  of  the  elective  franchise  in  Ireland ; 
when  I  recollected  the  number  of  men  it  took 
to  watch  one  election  which  took  place  in 
Ireland  in  the  course  of  the  summer ;  when 
I  know  the  consequences  which  a  dissolu- 
tion would  produce  on  the  return  to  the 
house  of  commons — to  say  nothing  of  the 
risks  which  must  have  been  incurred  at  each 
election ;  of  collisions  that  might  have  led 
to  something  little  short  of  civil  war — I  say, 
that  knowing  all  these  things,  I  should  have 
been  wanting  in  duty  to  my  sovereign  and 
to  my  country,  if  I  had  advised  his  majesty 
to  dissolve  his  parliament.  I  shall  not  de- 
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tain  the  house  any  further  except  to  observe, 
that  I  could  not  allow  the  house  to  come  to 
a  vote  on  this  subject  without  justifying  ray- 
self  on  the  various  points  adverted  to  in  the 
course  of  the  debate.  I  can  assure  your 
lordships,  that  I  have  not  intended  to  say 
anything  unpleasant  to  the  feelings  of  others. 
I  have  only  been  anxious  to  vindicate  my- 
self and  my  colleagues  from  some  unfair 
and  unfounded  imputations  which  have  been 
cast  upon  us." 

The  earl  of  Eldon,  in  explanation,  assured 
the  noble  duke,  that  he  had  never  thrown 
either  "  a  great  paving-stone  or  a  small 
pebble"  against  him,  and  had  not  accused 
him  of  acting  with  improper  secrecy  on  the 
question.  What  he  had  said  was,  that  it 
would  have  been  better  if  he  had  not  men- 
tioned his  intentions  on  this  subject  till  he 
was  able  to  explain  every  detail  of  the  mea- 
sure he  proposed  to  bring  forward.  He 
thought  the  country  had  been  taken  by  sur- 


prise in  cons.equence  of  two  circumstances — • 
one  of  them,  the  speech  which  the  noble 
duke  made  upon  this  subject  at  the  close  of 
the  last  session  ;  and  the  other,  the  publica- 
tion of  his  letter  to  Dr.  Curtis.  He  blamed 
not  the  noble  duke  for  the  publication  of 
that  letter  ;  on  the  contrary,  he  thought  he 
had  been  extremely  ill-used  by  its  being 
published  without  his  consent. 

The  earl  of  Falmouth,  also,  in  explanation, 
denied  that  anything  had  fallen  from  his  lips 
to  raise  an  outcry  against  the  duke  of  Wel- 
lington, and  repelled  with  scorn  the  insinu- 
ation that  he  had  ever  attempted  anything 
of  the  kind. 

On  the  4th  of  April,  their  lordships  di- 
vided, when  the  numbers  were — Content, 
present,  one  hundred  and  forty-seven; 
proxies,  seventy :  two  hundred  and  seven- 
teen. Not  content,  present,  seventy-nine ; 
proxies,  thirty-three :  one  hundred  and 
twelve. 


CHAPTER  XV. 
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THE  second  reading  of  the  qualification  of 
freeholders'  (Ireland)  bill  was  carried  on  the 
Gth  of  April.  On  this  occasion,  the  duke 
of  Wellington  said — "  It  was  his  duty  to  state 
to  their  lordships,  the  nature  of  the  measure 
submitted  to  parliament  with  the  catholic 
relief  bill,  in  consequence  of  the  recommen- 
dation from  the  throne,  namely,  a  bill  "  for 
regulating  the  qualification  of  persons  voting 
at  elections  for  counties  in  Ireland.  The 
Irish  act  of  1793,  gave  to  the  catholics  of 
Ireland  the  power  of  voting  in  elections  of 
members  to  serve  in  parliament ;  and,  very 
shortly  after  that  period,  an  evil  practice 
commenced,  which  had  since  grown  to  such 
magnitude  as  excited  the  attention  of  par- 
liament about  five  years  ago,  and,  at  the 
present  moment,  called  for  an  immediate 
and  effectual  remedy.  Shortly  after  the 
passing  of  the  act  of  1793,  certain  persons 
in  possession  of  leases  of  land,  for  one  or 
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more  lives,  under  the  proprietors,  com- 
menced a  system  of  granting  under-leases 
of  that  land  in  small  portions,  so  as  to  in- 
crease the  number  of  those  who  thus  be- 
came possessed  of  a  title  to  vote.  This  was 
done  for  the  purpose  of  creating  or  extend- 
ing the  political  influence  of  those  parties 
in  their  respective  counties;  and  he  was 
sorry  to  say,  that  the  example  of  those 
parties  was  followed  by  their  superiors  in 
station,  fortune,  and  intelligence.  The 
effect  was,  that  the  number  of  electors  in 
counties  was  increased  much  more  than 
was  necessary  for  the  freedom  or  purity  of 
election :  and,  at  last,  the  evil  had  become 
of  such  magnitude,  as  to  call  loudly  for 
legislative  interference.  The  people — he 
spoke  of  the  great  mass  of  forty-shilling 
freeholders — who  thus  became  entitled  to 
vote  were  of  the  very  lowest  classes  of  that 
country.  In  taking  out  their  right  of 
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voting,   and  possessing  themselves  of  their 
freehold,  there  were  but  too  good  reasons 
for  believing,  that  perjury  was  committed 
to  a  frightful  extent ;  and  in  that,  and  other 
respects,  the  system  tended  so  much  to  de- 
moralise the   people,  that  on  that  ground 
alone,  a  revision  and  alteration  of  the  law 
deserved  the  serious  attention  of  their  lord- 
ships.    It  appeared  by  the  reports  of  the 
committees,  that  the  great  mass  of  those 
electors  were  by  no  means  sensible  of  the 
advantages  which  the  franchise  conferred. 
The   law   which  gave  the  right  of   voting 
said,   that   a  forty-shilling   freehold  should 
be  registered  twelve  months  before  the  party 
registered  could  vote.     Now,  if  those  parties 
were  sensible  of  the  advantages  of  the  free- 
hold, they  would  go  willingly  to  register,  and 
pay  the  small  expense  of  one  shilling,  which 
was  all  that  was  required;  but  it  was  well 
known,  that  even  this  small  sum  they  did 
not  pay  :  the  whole  affair  was  managed,  and 
the  money  paid  by  the  landlord,  or  the  can- 
didate, or  was  in  some  other  way  made  the 
object  of  a  job  for  promoting  the  political 
influence  of  those  who  took  the  trouble  of 
managing  it.      It    also  appeared,   that  the 
people   were   often   driven  to   the  hustings 
in  large  numbers — that  they  were  looked 
upon  as  part  of  the  live-stock  of  the  estate 
— and    were   scarcely   treated   like    human 
beings.     This  of  itself,  he  thought,  would 
be  a  sufficient  ground  for  the  serious  atten- 
tion of  the  house  to  the  system.     But  thesn 
were  not  the  only  grounds  on  which  the  bill 
was  submitted  to  the  consideration  of  their 
lordships.     As  he  had  stated  in  the  outset, 
the  great  number  of  freeholds  were  created 
for  the  purpose  of  giving  political  influence 
to  the  landlords,  and  those  who  held  imme- 
diately under  them ;  but  it  appeared  from 
the  evidence  taken  before  the  committees 
of  that  and  the  other  house,  that  that  iu- 
flueuce  had  since  fallen  into  other  hands — 
into  the  hands  of  those  to  whom  there  could 
be  no  doubt  it  never  was  the  intention  of  the 
legislature  that  it  should  be  given — he  meant 
the  catholic  priests.      The  continuance  of 
such  influence,  in  such  hands,  would,  under 
any  system  that  might  be  adopted  towards 
that  part  of  the  United  Kingdom,  be  ex- 
tremely  impolitic ;    but   after   the   passing 
of  the  measure  which  their  lordships  had 
adopted  the  other  night,  it  would  be  preg- 
nant with  considerable  danger.    If  a  Roman 
catholic  gentleman,   possessed  of  property, 
talents,  and  influence,  were  ambitious  of  a 
seat  in  parliament,  it  was  desirable  that  he 
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should  have  one;    but  it  was  not  desirable   j 
that  he  should  attain  it  by  popish  or  reli- 
gious  influence   over   those   who   had    the 
power  of  conferring  it.      On  this  ground, 
therefore,  it  was  necessary  that  some  alte- 
ration  should    take   place   in   the    system. 
One  object  which  he  had  pointed  out  in 
the  other  measure  which  he  had  introduced 
to  their  lordships  was,  that   it  would  put 
an  end  to  illegal  combinations  founded  on 
religious  opinions.     Now,  let  their  lordships 
consider  the  advantages  which  they  would 
give  to  such  combinations,  if  they  allowed 
the  present  system  of  election  in  Ireland  to 
remain.     This  was  another  ground  why  he 
thought  they  ought  to  alter  that  system. 
He  knew  it  would  be  asked,  if  they  took 
away  the  votes  of   the  forty-shilling  free- 
holders in  Ireland,  why  not  take  them  also 
away  from  the  same  class  of  electors  in  this 
country  ?     In  answer  to  this,  he  would  again 
refer  to  the  reports  of  the  committees  before- 
mentioned,  which  had  declared,  that  the  two 
classes  were  extremely  different.      He  ad- 
mitted, that,  in  some  cases,  improper  influ- 
ence might   be  exercised  on  the   votes  of 
forty- shilling  freeholders  in  England;   but 
the   circumstances   of    the    two    countries, 
with  respect  to  that  class  of  electors,  were 
widely  different.      To  prove  the  absurdity 
of  comparing  the  forty-shilling  freeholders 
of  Ireland  with  the  same  class  of  persons 
in  England,  he  would  beg  leave  to  read  a 
statement  respecting  those  recently  regis- 
tered in  several  counties  of   Ireland.      In 
Antrim,   there   had  been   registered,   since 
1822,  six  thousand  one  hundred  and  twenty- 
six  forty-shilling  freeholders,  and  of  those, 
one   thousand   seven  hundred  and  ninety- 
eight  could  not  write  their  names;   in  Ar- 
magh, there  had  been  registered  eight  thou- 
sand eight  hundred  and  thirty,  and  of  those, 
three  thousand  five  hundred  and  ninety  could 
not  write  their  names ;  in  Clare,  ten  thousand 
seven  hundred  and  twenty-three  had  been 
registered,  of  whom,  three  thousand  three 
hundred  and  thirty  could  not  write  their 
names ;  in  Limerick,  there  had  been  regis- 
tered, four  thousand  six  hundred  and  thirty- 
two,  of  whom,  three  thousand  three  hundred 
and  thirty-six  could  not  write  their  names ; 
in  Mayo,  twenty-three  thousand  six  hundred 
and  seventy-two  were  registered,  of  whom, 
nineteen   thousand   two   hundred   and    five 
could  not  write  their  names ;  in  Waterford. 
five  thousand  three  hundred  and  thirty-five 
had  been  registered,  of  whom,  three  thou- 
sand four  hundred  and    twenty  could  not 
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write  their  names.      It  was  absurd,  there- 
fore, to  compare  those  men  with  the  forty- 
shilling  freeholders  of  England.     It  should 
be  remembered,  that  all  the  freeholders  to 
whom  he  had  referred,  had  been  registered 
since  1822.     It  was  urged,  as  an  objection 
.  to  the  measure  which  he  had  the  honour 
to  propose  to  their  lordships,  that  it  would 
|  deprive  the  freeholders  in  fee  of  their  rights, 
as  well  as  the  freeholders  for  life ;  but  the 
returns  which  were  made  to  parliament  in 
1825,  showed,  that  only  a  very  small  num- 
ber of  those  freeholders  existed  in  Ireland. 
There   were    many  abuses   connected  with 
|  this    description   of   freeholders   which   de- 
served their  lordships'  attention.     Amongst 
the  rest,   he   was    credibly   informed,    that 
i  there   were    many  instances  of  persons  in 
,  Ireland,  having  created  large  bodies  of  free- 
holders for  lives  in  the  expectation  of  an 
election;    and  when  the  election  occurred 
!  sooner  than  was    anticipated,  having   then 
;  turned  them  into  freeholders  in  fee."     The 
noble  duke  closed  by  stating,  that  the  bill 
j  would  not  only  prevent   improper  persons 
:  voting  at  elections,   but  would  also  enable 
I  individuals,  whose  property  and  talents  en- 
titled them  to  seats  in  parliament,  to  attain 
!  that   object  more  readily  than  under  the 
j  present  system. 

On  the  system  thus  described,  little  com- 
mentary is  necessary.  To  confide  the  elec- 
tive franchise  to  persons  so  ignorant  as  vast 
numbers  of  "the  forties,"  as  they  were  called, 
!  were  shown  to  be,  was  obviously  to  give 
them  that  which  could  be  of  no  real  benefit 
to  the  parties  themselves,  while  it  rendered 
i  them  liable  to  be  converted  into  a  formidable 
!  engine  of  mischief  by  a  political  priest  or  a 
tyrannical  landlord.  Had  they  been  capable 
of  judging  what  duty  required  from  them 
for  the  general  good,  could  they  have 
ventured  to  oppose  such  influence?  The 
bill  was,  however,  resisted. — The  duke  of 
Richmond  said,  on  principle,  and  on  prin- 
ciple only,  he  must  give  his  decided  oppo- 
sition to  it. — Lord  Redesdale  maintained, 
that  the  bill  infringed  no  constitutional 
principle,  but  rather  went  to  restore  the 
ancient  constitution  of  Ireland. — Lord  Farn- 
ham  had  strong  objections  to  its  provisions. 
— Lord  Manners  could  not  conceive  any 
measure  more  calculated  to  improve  the 
general  state  of  Ireland. — The  marquis  of 
Bute,  the  earl  of  Roseberry,  and  the  earl  of 
Mount-Cashel,  supported ;  the  marquis  of 
Clanricarde,  the  earl  of  Malmesbury,  and 
tl:e  earl  of  "Winchilsea,  opposed  the  bill. 


The  last-named  peer,  at  the  conclusion  of 
a  forcible  speech,  to  the  effect  just  men- 
tioned, took  the  opportunity  of  assuring  the 
duke  of  Wellington,  that  whatever  opposi- 
tion he  had  offered  to  his  measures,  had 
been  dictated  by  the  most  conscientious 
motives.  His  lordship  added:  —  "I  sin- 
cerely trust  it  will  turn  out  that  the  appre- 
hensions I  have  expressed  of  the  effect  of 
these  measures,  will  not  be  verified,  and 
that  I  shall  have  a  future  opportunity  of 
acknowledging  that  I  have  entertained  erro- 
neous opinions,  and  of  congratulating  the 
noble  duke  and  the  country  upon  his  having 
settled  the  question  in  a  way  which,  if  it 
should  be  so  settled,  certainly  does  appear 
to  me  at  variance  with  the  principles  of 
the  constitution." — Lord  Holland  objected 
to  some  of  the  changes,  but  supported  the 
principle  of  the  bill. — The  earl  of  Ennis- 
killen,  the  duke  of  Hamilton,  the  earl  of 
Longford,  the  earl  of  Haddington,  and  the 
earl  of  Dudley,  gave  it  their  support. 

The  duke  of  Wellington,  in  his  reply, 
confessed  he  was  "  not  surprised  that  on  the 
bill  there  had  existed,  even  amongst  the 
friends  of  the  accompanying  measure,  a  dif- 
ference of  opinion.  He  felt  it,  however, 
necessary  to  remind  their  lordships,  that  a 
few  years  ago,  when  a  measure  something 
like  that  which  he  had  had  the  honour  to 
introduce  last  week,  relative  to  the  catholic 
disabilities,  had  been  introduced,  another 
measure  similar  to  that  now  before  them 
made  some  progress  through  parliament. 
To  those  measures,  differing  in  various 
respects,  though  generally  resembling  these 
in  principle,  he  could  not,  he  felt,  be  a 
party,  because  they  did  not,  in  his  mind, 
appear  to  be  complete.  He  could  assent 
only  to  a  complete  system  of  measures, 
which  would  be  likely  to  effect  the  great 
objects  of  the  pacification  and  improvement 
of  the  condition  of  that  country  to  which 
these  measures  were  directed.  He  should 
have  deceived  those  with  whom  he  acted, 
and  deceived  the  nation,  if  he  had  brought 
down  a  project  which  he  did  not  feel  con- 
vinced was  a  complete  one.  To  the  ob- 
jections, which  were  not  weighty  in  his  mind, 
the  answers  would  be  found  in  the  state  of 
the  bill  now  before  parliament,  in  the  anx- 
iety of  all  classes  of  the  community,  and  in 
the  state  of  Ireland.  He  conceived  that  the 
appointment  of  assistant-barristers  to  regis- 
ter and  examine  the  value  of  the  freeholds, 
was  a  better  regulation  by  far  than  that 
resorted  to  b}'  the  magistracy  heretofore 
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In  fact,  the  magistrates  had  been  tried,  and 
failed ;  and  he  believed  no  class  of  men  were 
more  independent  than  professional  gentle- 
men, who  had  a  character  to  lose,  and  pro- 
fessional respectability  to  uphold.  He  be- 
lieved no  class  of  men  in  society  would  be 
less  likely  to  yield  to  the  seductions  of 
ministerial  authority  or  influence.  In  reply 
to  a  noble  lord  on  the  cross-bench,  that  it 
was  likely  the  priesthood  would  have  the 
same  influence  over  the  ten-pound  as  over 
the  forty-shilling  freeholders,  he  begged 
their  lordships  to  remember,  that  it  had 
been  proved  before  them,  that  the  influence 
alluded  to  existed  always  in  proportion  to 
the  degree  of  ignorance  and  poverty  of  the 
parties.  Could  any  parallel  of  this  unfa- 
vourable nature  be  drawn  between  the  man 
who  could  neither  read  nor  write,  and  the 
better  informed  ? — between  the  person  who 
had  been  found  by  a  barrister  to  be,  in  his 
own  clear  right,  without  connivance,  pos- 
sessed of  a  freehold  of  ten  pounds  a-year, 
besides  possibly  a  business  or  property  of 
another  description,  and  the  poor  dependant 
or  beggar,  who  swore  himself  or  forswore 
himself,  to  be  the  possessor  of  a  forty-shilling 
freehold  ?  I  have  brought,"  said  his  grace, 
in  conclusion,  "your  lordships  this  bill  in 
as  nearly  perfect  a  state  as  I  could  conceive 
to  be  practicable ;  I  entreat  you  will  allow 
it  to  be  read  a  second  time  to-night,  that  it 
may  go  simultaneously  to  a  committee  with 
that  other  measure,  and  if  your  lordships 
deem  it  expedient,  there  to  be  amended. 
But  I  also  entreat  that  your  lordships  will 
not  unnecessarily  amend  it  so  as  to  deprive 
it  of  its  essential  character — as  an  appendage 
and  auxiliary  to  the  greater  measure  which 
it  accompanies."  The  second  reading  was 
carried  by  one  hundred  and  thirty-nine  to 
seventeen. 

From  the  large  majority  which  declared 
for  the  bill,  it  will  be  seen  that  the  argu- 
ments adduced  by  the  duke  were  judged, 
in  the  house  of  peers — as  elsewhere  they 
were  by  all  impartial  observers — irresistible. 
Surely  something  of  judgment  and  educa- 
tion may  fairly  be  required  from  those  who 
wield  a  power  which  affects  the  interests  oi 
the  whole  empire ;  and  could  that  power  be 
safely  trusted  to  a  class  of  persons  like  the 
forty-shilling  Irish  freeholders,  so  likely  to 
be  rendered,  by  the  passion  of  the  hour,  the 
unreasoning  instruments  of  a  father-confes- 
sor, or  an  ambitious  demagogue  ? 

The  more  important  measure — the  relie 
bill — when  committeed  in  the  lords   as  in 
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the  commons,  was  much  debated,  and  many 
amendments  were  moved,  but  without  effect. 
On  the  clause  being  read,  enacting  the  for- 
feiture of  one  hundred  pounds  for  giving 
ecclesiastical  titles  to  the  catholic  clergy, 
other  than  those  recognised  by  law,  the  earl 
of  Mount-Cashel  moved  an  amendment,  pro- 
viding that  whoever  should  address  a  catho- 
ic  bishop  or  archbishop  by  the  title  of  a 
>eer  of  the  realm,  should  be  deemed  guilty 
of  a  misdemeanor.  The  duke  of  Wellington 
said  he  could  not  support  the  amendment, 
jut  begged  to  offer  a  few  words  on  the 
clause  itself: — "  It  was  certainly  no  security, 
3ut  it  would  give  satisfaction  to  the  united 
church  of  England  and  Ireland.  In  1792,  a 
aw  was  passed  in  Ireland,  which  prevented 
catholic  priests  from  assuming  the  titles  of 
;he  established  church  ;  but  that  law  was 
repealed  by  the  act  of  1793,  and  since  then 
the  assumption  of  these  titles  had  increased. 
According  to  the  law  of  England,  the  title 
of  a  diocese  belonged  to  persons  appointed 
to  it  by  his  majesty ;  but  it  was  desirable 
that  others,  appointed  to  it  by  an  assumed 
authority,  should  be  discountenanced ;  and 
that  was  the  reason  why  the  clause  was  in- 
troduced. This  was  one  of  the  instances 
which  showed  how  difficult  it  was  to  legis- 
late upon  this  subject  at  all.  He  was  aware 
that  the  clause  gave  no  security  to  the 
established  church,  nor  strengthened  it  in 
any  way;  but  it  was  inserted  to  give  satis- 
faction to  those  who  were  disturbed  by  this 
assumption  of  title  by  the  catholic  church." 

Lord  Tenterden  thought  the  clause  gave 
no  security  at  all.  It  would  be  better,  in- 
stead of  it,  to  introduce  one  declaring  it  to 
be  unlawful  for  any  person  to  accept  of  any 
such  nomination  to  the  title  of  archbishop 
or  bishop  hereafter. 

The  duke  of  Wellington  then  said  : — "  If 
he  could  be  a  party  to  the  introduction  of 
such  a  clause  as  that  proposed  by  the  noble 
and  learned  Lrd,  he  should  be  guilty  of  a 
recognition  of  that  which  he  conceived  to  be 
highly  illegal — that  he  should  be  acknow- 
ledging an  assumption  of  authority  by  a 
foreign  power,  which  was  utterly  inconsis- 
tent with  the  constitution  of  this  realm. 
He  did  not  mean  to  say  that  it  was  not 
time  that  those  persons  were  nominated  as 
bishops,  and  even  placed  in  the  care  of  dio- 
ceses by  that  usurped  authority.  He  cer- 
tainly would  not  say  that :  but  he  did  not, 
and  would  not  recognise,  in  any  manner,  ap- 
pointments of  such  a  nature ;  because  it  was 
evident  that  those  appointments  were  made 
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by  the  power  of  usurpation.  They  knew 
nothing  of  that  usurpation,  nor  of  the  as- 
sumption of  those  titles.  He  repeated,  that 
of  the  assumption  of  such  titles,  the  fratner 
or  author  of  the  bill  knew  nothing.  It  was 
true,  as  had  been  stated  by  the  noble  mover 
of  the  amendment,  that  the  clause  would 
have  been  more  perfect  if  persons  could 
have  been  prevented  by  it  from  using  those 
assumed  titles  of  archbishops  and  bishops  in 
writing.  But  he  begged  their  lordships  to 
advert  to  the  difficulty  of  carrying  such  a 
principle  into  effect.  Let  them  look  to  their 
own  proceedings — let  them  examine  their 
own  journals,  and  they  would  find  places, 
over  and  over  again,  where  those  titles  were 
given  in  print  to  those  individuals.  It  was 
impossible  to  deal  with  writings  under  such 
circumstances.  All  their  lordships  could 
do  was,  to  declare  that  those  titles  should  not 
be  assumed  by  those  persons  in  future.  He 
could  not  conceive  that  they  would  suffer 
any  inconvenience  in  carrying  on  their 
spiritual  concerns  because  they  were  pro- 
hibited from  assuming  those  titles.  Though 
he  meant  not  to  urge  the  clause  as  a  power- 
ful security  in  Ireland,  it  would  give  great 
satisfaction  to  many  persons  in  that  part  of 
|  the  United  Kingdom.  A  noble  and  learned 
lord  had  attributed  to  him  a  certain  expres- 
sion; but  he  had  never  said  one  word  of 
the  description  which  had  been  ascribed  to 
him.  What  he  had  said  was  this — that  the 
measure  which  he  should  have  the  honour 
to  propose  to  that  house,  would,  in  his 
opinion,  give  satisfaction  to  the  house  and 
to  the  country ;  and  that,  in  its  effects,  it 
would  be  found  to  be  a  measure  more  calcu- 
lated to  prevent  the  growth  of  popery  than 
to  increase  it.  As  nearly  as  he  could  recol- 
lect, these  were  the  words  of  which  he  had 
made  use  in  speaking  to  his  noble  relative. 
This  took  place  within  two  days  of  the 
period  when  his  right  honourable  friend 
brought  this  bill  into  the  house  of  commons ; 
and  certainly  it  would  be  admitted,  that  he 
could  not  have  intended  to  deceive  their 
lordships  with  respect  to  a  point  on  which 
he  knew  they  would  be  set  right  in  two 
days.  "What  he  had  said  was,  that  the  mea- 
sures which  would  be  proposed  were  calcu- 
lated, in  his  view  of  the  subject,  to  give 
satisfaction.  He  was  still  of  the  same  opinion. 
He  thought  that  they  were  likely  to  produce 
tranquillity,  and  to  prevent  bloodshed." 

The  clause  was  agreed  to  without  a  divi- 
sion, and  the  bill — several  amendments 
having  been  proposed  and  lost — was  got 


through  the  committee  on  the  8th  of  April, 
when,  on  the  motion  of  the  duke  of  Wel- 
lington, the  third  reading  was  fixed  for  the 
next  day  but  one — Thursday,  the  10th  of 
that  month. 

In  defending  himself  from  the  charge 
which,  he  understood,  had  been  brought 
against  him  by  lord  Eldon — of  keeping  his 
intentions  with  respect  to  the  catholic  ques- 
tion improperly  or  unnecessarily  secret — the 
duke  of  Wellington  had  spoken  of  the  silence 
he  had  observed,  till  the  consent  of  the  king 
to  the  great  measure  which  he  was  inclined 
to  submit  to  parliament  should  have  been 
obtained  ;  but,  for  obvious  reasons,  he  had 
not  dwelt  on  the  great  difficulties  he  had  to 
encounter  in  accomplishing  this  preliminary 
step,  which  furnishes  a  most  remarkable  chap- 
ter in  history.  It  must  gratify  curiosity  to 
trace,  as  we  are  enabled  to  do,  from  the  corre- 
spondence of  lord  Eldon,  what  was  the  state 
of  the  royal  mind  at  this  moment.  What  it 
was  in  the  preceding  month,  has  been  seen ; 
but  it  remains  to  be  shown,  that  even  now, 
at  the  eleventh  hour,  George  IV.  was  half- 
disposed  to  retrace  his  steps.  The  king  felt 
that  he  was  fast  approaching  "  that  bourne 
from  whence  no  traveller  returns  ;"  and  re- 
volved in  his  mind  the  avvful  future,  and  the 
dangerous  present,  with  no  common  anxiety. 
He  probably  remembered  the  language  of 
Bradshaw  to  Charles  I. — "The  sovereign  was 
as  much  bound  by  his  coronation-oath  as 
the  subject  was  bound  in  his  allegiance; 
that  if  the  bond  were  once  broken,  farewell 
sovereignty."  At  the  close  of  the  interview, 
described  in  a  former  page,  lord  Eldon  left 
his  majesty  in  a  pitiable  state,  with  an 
understanding  that  the  king  would  see  him 
again.  The  ex-chancellor  probably  expected 
to  be  consulted  on  the  possibility  of  forming 
a  new  administration,  but  was  not  sent  for. 
On  the  9th  of  April,  he  waited  011  the  king 
with  some  addresses,  and  found  the  monarch 
most  distressingly  agitated.  A  very  singu- 
lar conversation  then  took  place,  which,  to 
mark  its  long  duration,  his  lordship  states, 
commenced  a  little  before  two  o'clock.  The 
king,  he  reports,  "expressed  his  anguish, 
pain,  and  misery,  that  the  measure  had  ever 
been  thought  of;  and  as  often  declared 
that  he  had  been  most  harshly  and  cruelly 
treated — that  he  had  been  treated  as  a  man 
whose  consent  had  becjn  asked  with  a  pistol 
pointed  to  his  breast ;  or  as  obliged,  if  he 
did  not  give  it,  to  leap  down  from  a  five-pair 
of  stairs'  window.  What  could  he  do  ? 
What  had  he  to  fall  back  upon?" 
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Lord  Eldon  continues  : — "  I  told  his  ma- 
jesty, it  was  impossible  to  maintain  that  his 
assent  had  not  been  expressed,  or  to  cure  the 
evils  which  were  consequential,  after  the 
bill,  in  such  circumstances,  had  been  read  a 
second  time,  and  in  the  lords'  house,  with  a 
majority  of  one  hundred  and  five.  This  led 
him  to  much  conversation  upon  that  fact — 
'  that  he  had,'  he  said,  '  been  deserted  by 
an  aristocracy  that  had  supported  his  father ; 
that,  instead  of  forty-five  against  the  mea- 
sure, there  were  twice  that  number  of  peers 
for  it ;  that  everything  was  revolutionary — 
everything  was  tending  to  revolution;  and 
the  peers  and  the  aristocracy  were  giving 
way  to  it.  They'  (he  said,  more  than 
once  or  twice)  supported  his  father;  but 
see  what  they  had  done  to  him.'  I  took 
the  liberty  to  say,  that  I  agreed  that  mat- 
ters were  rapidly  tending  to  revolution — 
that  I  had  long  thought  that  this  measure 
of  catholic  emancipation,  was  meant  to  be, 
and  would  certainly  be,  a  step  towards  pro- 
ducing it;  that  it  was  avowed  as  such  with 
the  radicals  in  1794-'5-'6  ;  that  many  of 
the  catholic  association  were  understood  to 
have  been  engaged  in  all  the  transactions  in 
Ireland  in  1798 :  and  what  had  they  not 
been  threatening  to  do  if  this  measure  was 
not  carried,  and  even  if  it  was  carried  ? 
But  I  thought  it  only  just  to  some  of  the 
peers  who  voted  for  the  bill,  to  suppose  that 
they  had  been  led,  or  misled,  to  believe  that 
his  majesty  had  agreed  and  consented  to  it. 
He  then  began  to  talk  about  the  coronation- 
oath.  On  that  I  could  only  repeat  what  I 
had  before  said,  if  his  majesty  meant  me  to 
say  anything  upon  the  subject.  Under- 
standing that  he  did  so  wish,  I  repeated 
that,  so  far  as  his  oath  was  concerned,  it 
was  a  matter  between  him,  God,  and  his 
conscience,  whether  giving  his  royal  assent 
to  this  measure  was  supporting,  to  the  ut- 
most of  his  power,  the  protestant  reformed 
religion.  That  it  was  not  my  opinion,  nor 
the  opinions  of  archbishops,  bishops,  or  lay 
peers  (all  which  he  must  know,  as  well  the 
opinions  in  favour  of  the  measure  as  those 
against  it),  that  were  to  guide  and  govern 
him ;  but  he  was  to  act  according  to  his 
own  conscientious  view  of  the  obligations 
under  which  such  an  oath  placed  him. 
Little  more  passed,  except  occasional  bursts 
of  expression — '  What  can  I  do  ?  What 
can  I  now  fall  back  upon  ?  What  can  I 
fall  back  upon?  I  am  miserable,  wretched; 
my  situation  is  dreadful  ;  nobody  about 
me  to  advise  with.  If  I  do  give  my  as- 
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sent,  I'll  go  to  the  baths  abroad,  and  from 
thence  to  Hanover :  I'll  return  no  more  to 
England.  I'll  make  no  more  Roman  ca- 
tholic peers.  I  will  not  do  what  this  bill 
will  enable  me  to  do.  I'll  return  no  more : 
let  them  get  a  catholic  king  in  Clarence.' 
I  think  he  also  mentioned  Sussex.  '  The 
people  will  see  that  I  did  not  wish  this.' 
There  were  the  strongest  appearances,  cer- 
tainly, of  misery.  He  more  than  once 
stopped  my  leaving  him.  When  the  time 
came  that  I  was  to  go,  he  threw  his  arms 
round  my  neck,  and  expressed  great  mi- 
sery. I  left  him  about  twenty  minutes  or  a 
quarter  before  five." 

All  this,  it  should  be  borne  in  mind,  took 
place  on  the  9th  of  April,  after  the  relief 
bill  had  not  only  been  read  a  second  time, 
but  had  gone  through  its  committee — had 
been  reported,  and  was  to  be  read  a  third 
time,  and  passed  on  the  following  day. 

While  the  measure  was  advancing  to  ma- 
turity, besides  the  serious  encounter  with 
lord  Winchilsea,  the  duke  of  Wellington 
was  exposed  to  some  personal  danger,  or  at 
least  interruption.  The  ancient  feeling 
among  the  common  people  against  popery 
was  still  alive,  and  wanted  but  a  little  en- 
couragement to  exhibit  all  its  former  vigour 
and  violence.  On  the  Thursday,  when  the 
second  reading  of  the  relief  bill  was  to  come 
on  in  the  lords,  an  angry  mob,  assembled  in 
Palace-yard,  obstructed  his  way,  breathing 
reproaches  and  menaces.  While  he  was 
thus  surrounded,  one  individual  kept  near 
the  duke,  and  repressed  the  most  bois- 
terous during  the  tumult.  On  a  subse- 
quent interview  with  sir  Richard  Birnie, 
the  Bow-street  magistrate,  this  man  was 
alluded  to,  and  described  by  the  duke.  Sir 
Richard  recognised  the  party,  and  replied — 
"  The  officer  mentioned  by  your  grace  was 
in  the  army  on  the  continent,  and  followed 
the  fortunes  of  your  grace  four  years;  and 
because  of  the  man's  devotion  and  attach- 
ment to  his  commander,  I  appointed  him  to 
this  especial  service." 

On  the  Saturday,  when  the  bill  was  to 
pass  its  last  stage,  the  duke,  when  in  St. 
James's-park,  on  his  way  to  the  house  of 
lords,  was  rudely  accosted  by  a  man,  who 
called  out,  "  My  lord  Wellington,  I  wish  to 
speak  to  you :"  the  duke  said,  "  I  cannot 
speak  to  you."  The  defendant  followed,  and 
spoke  about  some  money,  which  he  asserted 
the  duke  owed  him,  and  he  wanted  pay- 
ment. The  duke  turned  round,  and  asked 
him  to  what  regiment  he  had  belonged,  and 
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the  man  replied,  the  forty-eighth ;  lie  then 
abused  Ids  grace  most  grossly,  and  called  him 
a  d — d  old  rascal.  His  grace  then  gave 
him  into  custody.  When  brought  before  a 
magistrate,  in  answer  to  questions  put  to 
him,  the  prisoner  said — "  My  name  is  John 
Appleyard.  I  don't  mind  the  duke  of 
Wellington,  or  any  one  of  them :  they  are 
all  in  league  with  Beelzebub,  the  prince  of 
devils.  I  am  one  of  the  lineal  descendants 
of  Henry  VIII."  In  the  same  spirit,  he 
said — "  I  glory  in  what  I  have  done :  the 
duke  owes  me  money;  and  what  can  I  do 
upon  sevenpence  per  day  pension."  The 
magistrate  said  he  must  find  bail ;  to  which 
he  replied,  "  I  will  find  no  bail.  I  defy 
you,  the  duke  of  Wellington,  or  his  majesty, 
George  IV."  The  prisoner  was  then  re- 
moved by  the  officers ;  and  the  opinion  of  a 
medical  gentleman  was  taken  as  to  whether 
the  defendent  was  insane  or  not.  He  ap- 
peared to  be  about  fifty  years  of  age,  and 
was  evidently  of  unsound  mind. 

In  modern  times,  the  houses  of  parlia- 
ment have  seldom  met  on  the  Saturday  to 
debate  any  measure  of  importance ;  but  in 
this  instance,  it  was  thought  desirable  that 
all  suspense  on  the  subject  of  the  emanci- 
pation bill  should  be  terminated  as  soon  as 
possible,  and  the  rule  was  not  observed. 
The  debate  was  to  be  resumed  at  one  o'clock 
in  the  day.  When  the  hour  arrived,  there 
were  not  more  than  twenty  peers  present. 
The  duke  of  Wellington,  with  his  uniform 
attention  to  punctuality,  entered  precisely 
at  the  time ;  and  prayers  having  been  read, 
he  immediately  moved  the  order  of  the  day 
for  the  third  reading. 

The  earl  of  Guilford  entered  into  an 
historical  review  of  the  question,  from  the 
time  of  James  II.  He  entirely  denied  the 
principle  promulgated  by  the  Roman  catholic 
association,  that  all  power  emanated  from 
the  people  :  if  this  were  so,  what  would  be 
the  state  of  Ireland,  where  Roman  catholics 
formed  so  large  a  majority  of  the  population, 
when  it  was  admitted  on  all  hands,  that  the 
people  were  under  the  sway  of  the  pope,  and 
at  the  direction  of  the  priests.  It  was  to 
guard  against  the  undue  exercise  of  this  in- 
fluence, that  the  restrictive  or  penal  laws 
had  been  enacted.  He  conceived  that  this 
bill  was  an  absolute  infringement  of  the 
bill  of  rights.  He  would  not  deny  the 
omnipotence  of  parliament  to  make  and  re- 
peal laws;  but  he  thought  their  lordships 
ought  not  to  sanction  a  measure  which  was 
subversive  of  protection,  in  regard  to  two 


branches  of  the  state,  particularly  when 
the  most  respectable  and  intelligent  classes 
of  the  people  had  expressed  an  unequivocal 
dissent  from  the  bill  now  before  their  lord- 
ships. It  had  been  said,  in  support  of  this 
bill,  that  the  causes  for  the  exclusion  of 
papists  no  longer  existed — that  the  Roman 
catholic  religion  had  changed  its  objection- 
able character;  but  his  lordship  conceived 
that  there  ought  to  be  some  evidence  of  that 
change — there  ought  to  be  some  solemn  as- 
surance to  that  effect,  by  a  council  of  cardi- 
nals, sanctioned  by  the  pope,  before  this  bill 
could  be  supposed  to  pass  into  a  law.  He 
denied  that  any  such  change  had  occurred, 
or  if  it  had,  it  was  of  very  recent  date ;  for 
he  found  in  a  work,  called  The  Roman 
Catholic  Spectator,  published  only  in  1825, 
a  distinct  affirmation,  that  the  Roman 
catholic  religion  was  unchanged  in  its  prin- 
ciples or  tenets.  For  these  reasons,  he  was 
bound  to  oppose  the  motion  of  the  noble 
duke;  and  he  was  ready  to  affirm  that  the 
friends  of  the  constitution  were  determined 
to  defend  their  rights. 

Lord  Lilford  considered  that  one  of  two 
alternatives  must  be  adopted — either  further 
concessions  must  be  granted,  or  martial  law 
must  be  resorted  to  in  Ireland.  The  latter 
course,  he  was  convinced,  could  not  keep 
that  country  in  a  state  of  permanent  tran- 
quillity, while  its  operation  would  be  pro- 
ductive of  the  most  appalling  results.  With 
respect  to  security,  his  lordship  thought  that 
the  best  security  for  the  maintenance  of  the 
protestant  church,  would  be  found  in  the 
superior  excellence  of  its  principles. — The 
earl  of  Westmoreland  supported  the  bill. 

Viscount  Sidmouth  objected  to  the  manner 
in  which  it  was  attempted  to  hurry  it  through 
its  stages.  He  was  of  opinion,  such  a  mea- 
sure ought  not  to  have  been  submitted  to 
parliament,  without  being  preceded  by  a 
general  inquiry  into  the  state  of  Ireland. 
Nothing  was  known  of  the  state  of  that 
country  now,  which  was  not  formerly  known. 
What  was  the  plea  upon  which  they  were 
called  to  pass  this  measure  ?  The  influence 
of  the  catholic  association  was  talked  of — its 
terrors  magnified  !  For  his  part,  he  should 
be  disingenuous  indeed,  to  withhold  from 
ministers  the  praise  of  sincerity.  It  was  but 
fair  to  say,  that  he  believed  no  set  of  men 
could  be  influenced  by  greater  regard  for 
the  constitution  of  this  country  than  his 
majesty's  present  ministers  were.  It  did 
not  follow,  however,  that  he  was  of  ne- 
cessity to  take  for  granted,  that  all  their 
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measures  were  of  the  most  judicious  kind. 
Quite  the  contrary :  respect  was  one  thing, 
confidence  another ;  but  a  blind  and  indis- 
criminating  reliance  upon  the  infallibility  of 
any  set  of  men,  was  a  degree  of  self-denial 
to  which  he  could  not  pretend.  What,  then, 
was  his  opinion  of  the  present  measure  ? 
Did  he  think,  that  under  the  present  con- 
juncture of  affairs  in  Ireland,  nothing  ought 
to  be  done  ?  Certainly  not.  He  agreed 
that  that  country  was,  and  had  ever  been, 
in  a  condition  to  require  the  closest  atten- 
tion of  the  members  of  government;  and 
no  man  was  less  disposed  than  he  to  with- 
hold a  remedy,  when  a  proper  one  was 
pointed  out.  Much  of  the  evil  now  com- 
plained of  was  traced  to  the  catholic  as- 
sociation. Why,  then,  had  not  that  body 
been  put  down  sooner?  They  were  told  it 
would  not  have  been  safe  to  do  so.  Nay,  it 
was  said,  that  so  affectionate  had  the  house 
of  commons  become  of  this  favourite  body, 
that  it  would  never  consent  to  its  suppression 
by  law,  unless  some  other  measure,  by  way 
of  indemnification,  was  made  congenial  with 
that  extinguishment.  What  then;  were  we 
come  to  that  pass,  that  concession  was  the 
only  basis  of  our  legislation?  Were  we  in 
future  to  pass  no  law,  without  first  throwing 
a  sop  to  the  people  of  Ireland,  in  order  that 
they  would  be  pleased  to  condescend  to 
submit  to  our  imperial  legislation?  The 
evils  of  Ireland  were  long  admitted  to  be 
poverty,  ignorance,  and  bigotry.  Which  of 
these  would  catholic  emancipation  remove  ? 
Rid  the  people — the  poor  benighted  people 
— of  the  trammels  of  priestcraft :  that  was 

I  the  true  and  statesmanlike,  humane  emanci- 
pation. The  great  grievance  of  Ireland  was 

|  distress,  arising  from  the  want  of  food.  The 
remedy  for  that  was  acknowledged,  on  all 
hands,  to  be  the  influx  of  capital ;  but  by  a 
strange  round-about  mode  of  reasoning,  the 
measure  of  catholic  emancipation,  which, 
after  all,  must  influence  only  remotely  and 
circuitously  the  sources  of  capital,  was  said 
to  be  the  means  of  curing  those  evils. 

The  earl  of  Liverpool,  though  formerly 
opposed  to  catholic  emancipation,  thought  it 
right  now  to  declare  himself  a  supporter  of 
this  measure. — Lord  Tenterden  had  been 
educated  in  the  church  of  England.  He  had 
all  his  life  admired  its  principles,  and  he 
should  be  among  the  most  ungrateful  if  he 
had  not  done  so.  His  esteem  for  that  church 
had  grown  stronger  and  stronger  with  his 
years.  He  was  fully  persuaded  that  there 
was  no  church  so  moral  as  this.  "  Can  we, 
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then,"  said  he,  "  betray  it,  my  lords?  Others 
may  betray  it,  if  they  think  proper.  I  ! 
cannot,  on  looking  at  the  present  measure,  ! 
but  think  that  there  is  that  in  it  which 
is  calculated  to  overthrow  the  protestant 
church."  He  would  support  the  bill,  if  he 
could  hope  it  would  produce  those  results 
which  its  supporters  expected  from  it ;  but 
this  he  could  not  do.  He  showed  that  it 
was  at  variance  with  the  principles  con- 
tended for  by  the  former  law-givers  of  Eng- 
land. "  If,"  said  his  lordship,  in  conclusion, 
"  we  pass  this  measure,  wo  shall  be  much 
less  able  than  we  are  at  present  to  resist  the 
attempts  of  those  to  whom,  by  the  measure 
itself,  we  are  giving,  in  the  true  sense  of  the 
word,  political  power,  and  who  have  long 
been  making  attempts  against  our  existing 
laws.  I  hope,  my  lords,  I  may  be  mistaken 
in  my  views  of  the  measure ;  but,  in  my 
opinion,  should  it  pass,  the  time  will  soon 
come  when  your  lordships  will  find  the  ap- 
prehensions I  entertain  of  it  realised." — Earl 
Grey  rose  with  considerable  fear,  that  some- 
thing like  presumption  would  be  imputed  to 
him,  if  he  ventured  to  differ  from  a  noble 
lord  (the  lord  chief-justice  of  England),  who 
had  rested  the  greatest  part  of  the  argu- 
ments he  had  addressed  to  their  lordships 
on  statements  of  law,  with  which  he  was 
necessarily  more  acquainted,  which  he  had 
studied  more,  and  of  which  he  had  a  more 
perfect  knowledge  than  he  (lord  Grey)  could 
possibly  have.  He  was,  however,  led  by  a 
sense  of  duty  to  state  what  his  opinions  were, 
and  feeling  assured  the  noble  and  learned  lord 
himself  would  promote  the  measure  if  he 
thought  it  would  tranquillise  Ireland.  He 
would  abstain  from  entering  into  that  de- 
bate which  he  had  so  often  entered  into  on 
former  occasions — namely,  whether  the  act 
of  union  and  the  act  of  the  revolution  had 
been  made  so  irrevocable,  that,  notwith- 
standing any  inducement  of  policy  or  expe- 
diency, it  was  utterly  impossible  for  parlia- 
ment, without  a  breach  of  the  contract  which 
existed  between  the  king  and  the  people,  to 
make  the  slightest  alteration  in  those  laws. 
"  The  noble  lord,"  he  went  on,  "  does  not 
maintain  that  proposition  :  to  what,  then, 
are  we  to  address  ourselves?  Why,  my 
lords,  to  this — that,  in  the  days  of  Elizabeth, 
it  was  thought  necessary  to  guard  against 
popery.  I  admit  that ;  but  in  the  time  of 
Charles  II.  it  was  thought  necessary,  in  the 
then  circumstances  of  the  country,  to  enact 
other  laws  for  the  exclusion  of  the  papists 
and  to  guard  the  religion  of  this  country.  I 
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am  also  ready  to  admit  that,  under  the  same  ] 
impression,  at  the  passing  of  the  bill  of  j 
rights  and  the  union  with  Scotland,  parlia-  ! 
ment  did  proceed  to  enact  certain  laws 
against  the  Roman  catholics.  That  I  am 
ready  to  admit.  But  the  question  we  have 
to  consider  this  day  is,  whether  these  enact- 
ments are,  in  the  present  state  of  circum- 
stances, so  binding  upon  us,  that  we  are 
precluded  from  applying  the  remedies  we 
think  most  likely  to  prevent  the  dangers 
with  which  we  are  threatened.  The  noble 
and  learned  lord  has  talked  much  of  the 
danger  of  Roman  catholics  being  admitted 
into  offices  of  the  state.  I  thought  these 
antiquated  notions  had,  long  ago,  been  ex- 
ploded. The  late  lord  Liverpool  himself,  in 
all  his  opposition  to  the  Roman  catholic 
claims,  never  imputed  to  them  disloyalty. 
Now,  my  lords,  can  there  be  any  better  se- 
curity than  the  security  of  the  oath  pro- 
posed for  the  Roman  catholics  to  take? 
We  all  know  the  regard  the  catholics  enter- 
tain for  the  obligation  of  an  oath.  It  was 
because  they  would  not  take  the  testing 
oath,  that  they  were  excluded  from  various 
offices.  Could  it,  then,  be  said,  that  they 
ought  not  to  be  trusted?  In  the  time  of 
queen  Elizabeth,  to  which  allusion  had  so 
often  been  made  in  the  course  of  the  debate, 
it  should  be  recollected  that  the  catholics 
were  trusted  and  appointed  to  high  offices. 
Who  was  it  'that  destroyed  the  Spanish 
armada  ?  Who  was  the  admiral  who  com- 
manded the  fleets  of  England  then  ?  It  was 
a  Roman  catholic — lord  Howard,  of  Effing- 
ham,  whose  statue  now  adorns  a  neigh- 
bouring edifice.  Perhaps,  it  would  be  said, 
he  might  have  obtained  a  license  from  the 

Eope,  to  fight  the  battles  of  a  sovereign  who 
ad  been  excommunicated  by  the  see  of 
Rome,  and  which  power  had  absolved  its 
subjects  from  their  allegiance.  It  is,  how- 
ever, certain,  my  lords,  that  Roman  catholics 
were  appointed,  by  a  protestaut  queen,  to 
oppose  the  most  powerful  force  ever  directed 
against  this  country ;  and  that,  too,  acting 
under  the  banners  of  popery.  Why,  my 
lords,  what  more  is  necessary  to  show  the 
confidence  that  can  be  reposed  in  Roman 
catholics?  My  lords,  the  acts  imposing 
these  disabilities,  were  passed  under  a  strong 
sense  of  necessity,  and  I  am,  therefore,  free 
to  admit,  that  they  are  entitled  to  the 
greatest  regard  and  attention  ;  but  I  never 
can  agree  with  those  noble  lords  who  wish 
to  make  an  impression,  that  these  laws  were 
intended  to  be  permanent,  and  that  it  is  not 
VOL.  in.  2  c 


in  our  power  to  alter  them.  I  say,  my 
lords,  we  are  called  upon  to  make  an  altera- 
tion. It  was  never  intended,  when  those 
laws  were  passed,  but  that,  when  circum- 
stances changed,  they  should  be  repealed; 
and,  in  doing  this,  we  are  doing  no  more 
than  what  it  is  our  duty  to  do ;  and,  I 
may  add,  it  is  a  matter  of  reproach  that  it 
was  not  done  earlier.  These  laws  were 
passed  at  the  time  of  the  revolution,  and  I 
fearlessly  say,  that  it  was  the  intention  of 
the  legislature — and  they  left  that  intention 
to  their  successors — to  make  those  changes 
which  circumstances  might,  in  after  ages, 
require  ;  and  if  they  could  now  legislate,  no 
doubt  they  would  bring  forward  the  measure 
we  are  about  to  adopt." 

As  to  the  effect  which  might  be  looked 
for  from  concessions  made  to  the  Roman 
catholic  body,  his  lordship  said : — "  It  has 
been  objected,  that  concessions  would  be 
dangerous,  in  consequence  of  the  physical 
power  of  the  Roman  catholics.  That,  in 
my  apprehension,  is  one  argument  why  those 
concessions  should  be  made.  The  very 
ardour  they  display  is  a  sufficient  reason  for 
not  refusing  their  claims.  Let  us  look,  my 
lords,  to  the  power  which  they  at  present 
possess,  and  let  us  then  see  how  that  power 
has  been  employed.  Eligibility  to  office, 
and  to  seats  in  parliament,  is,  I  admit, 
political  power;  but  I  admit  that  they  are 
also  civil  rights ;  and  the  Roman  catholics 
aim  at  nothing  more.  They  possess  the 
eligibility  to  certain  offices — the  army  and 
the  navy  are  open  to  them.  They  enjoy 
the  elective  franchise ;  and  since  the  abro- 
gation of  the  penal  laws,  they  have  the 
power  to  purchase  and  acquire  property, 
and  are  consequently  in  the  possession  of 
that  power  which  is  derivable  from  wealth. 
But  there  is  no  proof  that  they  have  abused 
that  power,  unless  it  be  contended  that  the 
assertion  of  what  they  conceive  to  be  right, 
can  be  construed  into  such  abuse.  Possess- 
ing all  those  privileges,  they  still  consider 
themselves  unjustly  treated  ;  and  still  labour- 
ing under  a  grievance  which  they  feel  ought 
not  to  be  imposed  upon  them,  they  natu- 
rally exert  the  power  that  they  possess  in 
the  assertion  of  rights  too  long  withheld ; 
and  this  is  the  only  way  that  the  catholics 
exert  the  power  they  possess  against  the 
government.  What  are  the  evils  we  anti- 
cipate from  this  measure?  It  would  have 
the  effect  of  introducing  five  or  six  peers 
into  this  house,  and  a  number  of  members, 
not  large,  would  be  returned  to  the  other 
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house.      Catholics  would  also  become  eli- 
gible to  civil  offices,  with  few  exceptions. 
What,    then,    is    to    be   the    consequence  ? 
It  is  argued,  that  all  at  once  the  king  is 
to  be  influenced  by  some  catholic  charm — 
some   Hohenlohe    spell,  which  would  work 
on  his  mind  a  miracle  of   conversion;  and 
that  he  is  to  abandon  the  principles  of  the 
house   of  Brunswick.      It   is    also    argued, 
that  the  people  who  had  been  so  alarmed 
at  the  very  prospect  of  this  law,  will  become 
so  enamoured  of  the    catholic   faith,    that 
their  opposition  to  it  will  cease.     To  believe 
this,  my  lords,  will   be   equal    to  a  belief 
even  in  transubstantiation  itself."     He  pro- 
ceeded   to  argue,  that   till  a  measure  like 
that    now   under   their   lordships'    conside- 
ration   were    adopted,  it  would    be  impos- 
sible to  tranquillise  Ireland.     What  repro- 
bation would  not  a  statesman  deserve  if  he 
did  not  attempt,  in  a  time  of  tranquillity 
like    the    present,    to   bring   forward    some 
measure  for  the  purpose  of  conciliating  the 
people  of  Ireland,  and  avoiding  that  danger 
which  they  had  so  long  failed  to  avert  by 
means  of  force. 

He  then  noticed  the  suggestions  which 
had   been   thrown   out   in   favour  of  using 
more   vigorous   means    for    repressing   dis- 
orders in  Ireland.     "  A  noble  peer,"  he  re- 
marked, "  had  said — '  Why  not  enforce  the 
laws  which  are  at  present  in  existence  ?'   My 
lords,  it  is  very  easy  to  say  this ;  but  though 
the  catholic  association  was  in  existence  foi 
such  a  length  of  time,  and  with  the  danger 
hourly  increasing  upon  them,  still   it  was 
found  impossible  to  relieve  Ireland  from  the 
danger  which  attended  it.     But  I  say,  my 
lords,  if  this  be  charged  against  the  govern- 
ment, those  who  are  disposed  to  bring  for- 
ward such  a  charge,  should  take  especial  care 
that  the  arguments  they  use  will  not  apply 
with  double  force  against  their  noble  and 
learned  leader.     He  applied  himself  to  show 
that  the  church  of  England  could  be  in  no 
respect  endangered  by  this  measure.     That 
church  will,  in  consequence,  increase  in  mag- 
nitude and  prosperity.     I  do  not  mean,  my 
lords,  by  means  of  conversion ;  for  I  think 
any  injudicious  attempts  at  conversion  would 
only  create  injury  ;  but  I  mean,  by  its  supe- 
rior truth  and  reason,  it  will  prevail  to  a 
greater  extent,  as  soon  as  you  have  relieved 
it  from  the  invidious  situation  in  which  it 
now  stands,  by  avoiding  all  means  of  provo- 
cation— as  soon  as  you  have  taken  away  those 
pretended  supports  which  only  encumber  its 
efforts.     This  prospect,  also,  may  fail,  and  a 
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catholic   association    may    again    be    esta- 
)lished;    but  I  believe,  if  anything  could 
>revent  such  a  recurrence,  it  is  the  measure 
which  is  now  before  your  lordships.     In  the 
course  of  this  debate,  my  lords,  allusion  has 
)een  made  to  Mr.  Tone.     I  would  strongly 
•ecommend  to  your  lordships  to  read  his 
memoirs.     I  would  refer  your  lordships  to 
;he  expected  invasion  of  Ireland  by  general 
Hoche,  which,  had  it  taken  place,  notwith- 
standing the  superiority  of  the  British  navy, 
must  have  caused  a  separation  between  the 
two  countries.     Such  would  have  been  the 
result,  had  he  effected  a  landing ;  and  that 
this  country  escaped  on  that  occasion,  was 
almost  miraculous.     It  was  like  a  merciful 
interposition  of  Providence ;  and  surely,  my 
lords,  common  sense  would  dictate  that  we 
should  do  our  Utmost  to  avert  the  recurrence 
of  such  dangers.     My  lords,  I  will  put  to 
you  the  case  of  Ireland  invaded  by  a  foreign 
force — of  her  people  joining  with  a  foreign 
enemy.    I    will   suppose   the    Irish    people 
united   with   the    intruders,    and    departed 
from  our  government :  what,  then,  will  be 
the   extent   of  their   wishes?     Will   it   be 
merely  the  emancipation  from   their   civil 
disabilities  ?    No,  assuredly  not ;  but  that  of 
having  their  own  church  established  as  the 
church  of  the  state.     And,  my  lords,  what 
consolation  would   you  have   in   saying  to 
yourselves — '  Oh,  we  have  been  at  least  con- 
sistent— we  have  done  our  utmost  to  main- 
tain the  25th  and  30th  of  Charles  II. — we 
have   clung   by  those   statutes   which   pre- 
scribe the  oaths  of  supremacy,  and  proscribe 
the  doctrine  of  transubstantiation  and  the 
invocation  of  saints ;  we  have  laboured  and 
succeeded  in  excluding  from   seats  in  the 
legislature,  and  from  all  high  and  influential 
offices,  the  catholics  of  Ireland  ;  and,  in  so 
doing,  have  lost  the  most  precious  jewel  of 
the  crown,  and  lopped  off  the  right-arm  of 
the  country.     We  have  at  least  this  conso- 
lation, that  we  have  persevered  against  all 
the  warnings  which  have  been  given  by  the 
most  sensible  men — against  all  the  voices  of 
the   greatest   men  who   have   adorned   the 
senate — against  the  conviction  of  the  most 
eminent  statesmen  who  have  adorned  either 
house  of  parliament — and  against  the  advice 
of  the  greatest  generals  who  have  adorned 
our  arms ; — we  have  done  all  this,  and  we  can 
console  ourselves  with  the  thought  that  we 
have  done,  our  duty' — 

"  Fiat  justitia,  ruat  coelum." 
His  lordship  warmly  eulogised  the  conduct 
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of  the  duke,  of  Wellington,  in  relation  to  this 
important  measure,  in  adopting  the  course 
he  now  pursued  to  avert  the  horrors  of  a 
civil  war.  "  I  receive,"  he  said,  "  with  un- 
qualified gratification  the  measure  which  the 
noble  duke  has  proposed,  and  sit  down, 
j  stating  my  conviction,  that  the  country  will 
feel  towards  that  noble  individual  the  same 
gratitude  for  this  boon  of  peace,  which  they 
confess  to  have  received  at  his  hands  as  the 
triumph  of  war,  and  be  as  little  churlish  to 
admit  the  one,  as  they  have  been  prodigal  in 
testifying  to  the  other." 

The  earl  of  Eldon  had  been  alluded  to,  by 
earl  Grey,  as  the  .leader  of  the  opponents  of 
the  bill.  This  caused  that  learned  person  to 
take  part  in  the  debate.  "  I  was  strongly 
disposed,"  he  said,  "  to  abstain  altogether 
from  offering  myself  to  your  notice,  con- 
scious that  to  those  who  concur  in  opinion 
with  me  I  could  have  but  little  new  to 
advance,  and  that  to  those  who  differed 
from  me,  this  was  a  question  upon  which  I 
could  but  little  hope,  by  any  reasoning  of 
mine,  to  make  any  impression.  I  am  willing 
to  give  full  credit  to  the  noble  earl  (Grey) 
who  has  addressed  you,  for  the  compliment 
which  he  was  pleased  to  pay  me,  by  erecting 
me  into  the  situation  of  a  leader  of  a  party  ; 
but  I  can  assure  your  lordships,  that  there 
is  no  one  who  more  sensibly  feels  his  incom- 
petence to  discharge  the  responsible  office 
to  which  that  noble  lord  has  appointed  me, 
than  I  do."  He  addressed  the  house,  pro- 
bably, he  said,  for  the  last  time.  After 
four-and-twenty  years  of  conscientious  oppo- 
sition to  measures  like  the  present,  he  was 
anxious  to  take  this  final  opportunity  of 
stating  his  opinion  and  the  grounds  of  it. 
He  assured  the  house  that,  after  this  bill 
should  have  passed,  strong  and  deep-rooted 
as  were  his  objections  to  it,  he  should  feel 
it  to  be  his  duty,  by  every  means  in  his 
power,  to  soothe  down  the  agitation  it  had 
created  ;  to  let  his  countrymen  know  it  was 
their  duty  to  obey  the  laws,  however  they 
might  have  been  opposed  to  them  while  in 
their  progress  through  parliament.  It  was 
not  his  desire — God  forbid  ! — to  add,  in 
any  way  whatever,  to  the  agitation  which 
he  knew  existed  in  the  country,  to  an  ex- 
tent at  which  he  was  affrighted.  He  would 
be  satisfied  to  pass  the  remainder  of  his 
days  in  retirement,  confident  that,  during 
the  many  years  in  which  he  had  been 
engaged  in  public  life,  he  had  endeavoured 
to  do  his  duty,  and  that  he  had  done 
it,  sincerely  and  conscientiously,  iu  oppos- 


ing the  present  bill.  During  a  long  course 
of  years,  he  had  considered  the  nature 
and  tendency  of  such  a  bill  as  this  with 
all  the  attention  in  his  power;  and  though, 
he  admitted,  that  consistency  in  error  was 
one  of  the  greatest  blots  that  could  attach 
to  the  character  of  a  statesman ;  and 
though  he  should  be  ashamed  to  claim 
credit  for  consistency  in  any  opinion,  if 
he  should  for  an  instant  see  that  it  was 
one  which  he  could  not  justify — yet,  with 
every  disposition  to  discover  the  error  (in. 
his  opinion,  if  error  there  was),  he  had  con- 
sidered this  question  over  and  over  again,  in 
every  possible  point  of  view ;  and  after  all 
that  consideration,  he  would  say,  that  so 
help  him  God,  he  would  rather  perish  than 
give  his  consent  to  the  bill  before  their  lord- 
ships. He  thought  this  bill  the  most  dan- 
gerous one  that  had  ever  been  submitted  to 
parliament.  Could  it  be  a  matter  of  plea- 
sure or  of  comfort  to  him  to  stand  in  the 
situation  he  did — in  opposition  to  the  noble 
duke  and  those  other  friends  from  whom  he 
now  differed  so  widely  on  this  point?  He 
owned,  it  would  have  given  him  pleasure  to 
support  this  bill,  if  he  could  have  done  so 
consistently.  The  noble  duke  would  do 
himself  the  justice  to  acknowledge,  that  he 
had  not  found  him  inflexible  on  other  points, 
or  in  any  public  measure,  except  on  this. 
That  he  differed  from  him  on  this,  he  re- 
gretted; but  his  opposition,  after  all  he  had 
heard,  was  unaltered  and  unalterable.  With 
respect  to  the  right  honourable  secretary, 
the  leader  in  the  other  house,  he  must  say, 
that  there  never  was  a  man  to  whose  feel- 
ings and  opinions  he  was  more  sincerely 
attached ;  and  no  circumstance  of  his  life 
gave  him  more  pain  than  the  divulsion  from 
him  on  this  subject.  He  adverted  to  the 
general  impression,  from  the  publication  of 
the  duke  of  Wellington's  letter  to  Dr.  Curtis, 
that  no  concessions  to  the  Roman  catholics 
would  be  introduced  in  that  session,  and 
complained  of  the  present  measure  as  being, 
consequently,  a  surprise  on  the  public.  He 
insisted  upon  the  incompatibility  of  the 
pretensions  of  the  Irish  priesthood  with  the 
law  of  the  land.  He  blamed  the  govern- 
ment for  not  having  instituted  prosecutions 
against  Mr.  O'Connell  and  other  leading 
agitators;  andforboded,  that  the  bill  then  in 
progress  for  the  suppression  of  the  Roman 
catholic  association  would  be  ineffectual  for 
its  purpose.  He  quoted  a  declaration  of 
Dr.  Doyle,  in  his  pastoral  letter,  that  mat- 
ters would  never  be  set  right  until  there 
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were  a  Roman  catholic  king  and  a  Roman 
catholic  legislature.  In  that  opinion  he 
could  not  avoid  coinciding.  If  the  present 
law  were  considered  an  insult  by  the  catho- 
lics, they  would  still  feel  themselves  insulted 
so  long  as  a  catholic  was  disabled  from  sit- 
ting on  the  throne.  When  Roman  catho- 
lics were  admitted  to  power,  the  principle 
was  conceded,  and  there  could  be  no  limit 
as  to  numbers.  When  noble  lords  looked 
at  the  manner  in  which  the  house  of  com- 
mons was  filled,  he  would  ask,  whether  all 
that  was  stated  about  only  twenty  Roman 
catholic  members  getting  into  the  house, 
was  not,  in  the  gpinion  of  every  man  who 
knew  what  was  going  on  in  the  world,  down- 
right nonsense?  The  forty-shilling  free- 
holders would  be  disfranchised,  but  the  in- 
fluence of  the  priests  would  be  exercised  on 
the  electors  who  remained ;  and  after  the 
act  was  passed,  what  was  to  prevent  as  many 
Roman  catholic  members  from  getting  into 
the  house  of  commons,  as  there  were  means 
to  provide  seats  for,  whatever  those  many 
might  be?  The  advocates  of  the  measure 
contended,  that  little  danger  was  to  be  ap- 
prehended from  it,  because  it  was  not  likely 
that  a  protestant  king  would  place  a  Roman 
catholic  in  any  important  office  of  trust. 
What  would  be  the  consequence?  Why, 
that  instead  of  the  feelings  of  dissatisfaction, 
on  the  part  of  the  catholics,  being  directed 
against  the  law  of  the  country  as  heretofore, 
the  king  would  be  placed  in  such  a  situation 
that  it  must  be  directed  against  him. — After 
reviewing  and  insisting  on  the  settlement 
made  of  the  constitution  by  the  revolution 
of  1 688,  and  the  act  of  union  with  Scotland, 
and  indicating  his  doubts  respecting  the  fit- 
ness of  the  Irish  disfranchisement  which  was 
intended  to  accompany  the  relief  bill,  he 
protested  against  the  present  measure,  as 
fraught  with  ruin  to  the  purest  church  and 
the  purest  system  of  Christianity  which  the 
world  had  ever  seen.  "  I  believe,"  con- 
cluded he,  "that  I  know  something  of  the 
catholic  clergy,  and  of  their  feelings  towards 
our  protestant  church;  and,  though  it  is 
late  in  life  for  me  to  alter  my  opinion,  I 
should  be  willing  to  think  better  of  them  if 
I  could ;  but  I  do  declare,  my  lords,  that  I 
would  rather  hear  at  this  moment,  that  to- 
morrow my  existence  was  to  cease  (an  illus- 
tration, however,  which  I  put  as  of  no  great 
force,  since  I  should  look  upon  that  event  as 
anything  but  an  affliction),  than  to  awake  to 
the  reflection  that  I  had  consented  to  an 
act  which  had  stamped  me  as  a  violator  of 
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my  solemn  oath,  a  traitor  to  my  church,  and 
a  traitor  to  the  constitution." 

The  speech  just  given  is  transcribed  from 
the  Life  of  Lord  Eldon,  but,  in  the  reports 
of  it,  which  appeared  immediately  after  its 
delivery,  some  passages  were  given  which 
are  not  uninteresting  in  themselves,  and 
which,  from  their  describing  the  career  of 
one  so  long  and  so  intimately  connected 
with  the  duke  of  Wellington,  belong  to  his 
political  biography.  His  lordship  said  : — 
"  I  am  too  old,  abruptly  to  change  opinions 
which  I  have  long  cherished.  I  am  now  at 
that  stage  of  life  when  I  have  the  most  in- 
disputable authority  for  knowing,  that  what 
remains  to  me  of  life  must  probably  be  spent 
in  infirmity  and  sorrow.  I  am,  in  fact,  now 
verging  on  four-score ;  and  I  would  fondly 
trust,  that  such  has  been  my  conduct  through 
a  long  and  arduous  life,  that  I  can  look 
back  upon  it  without  being  struck  by  the 
taint  of  any  mark  or  stain  affecting  my  cha- 
racter. If  I  have  gone  on  so  long  without 
being  compromised,  I  will  not  now  expose 
myself  to  the  agony  of  a  change.  Imputa- 
tions have  been  cast  upon  me,  however, 
which  I  feel  I  do  not  deserve,  and  I  am 
emboldened  to  repel  them  in  the  presence 
of  the  parties  who  gave  them.  The  first  of 
these  attacks  upon  me  seems  to  be,  that  I 
was  a  willing  party  to  the  act  of  relief  of 
1791.  Now,  I  was  officially  no  party  to 
this  act ;  it  was  introduced,  I  know,  into  the 
other  house  of  parliament  by  lord  Redesdale, 
and  had  that  sort  of  support,  I  admit,  from 
me,  which  my  affection  and  respect  for  him 
dictated,  and  which  has  been  maintained 
between  us  for  half  a  century.  In  the  bill 
of  1791,  I  saw  then,  and  see  now,  no  altera- 
tion of  the  policy  of  our  constitution  as 
cemented  in  1688.  I  am  also  identified 
with  the  act  of  1793,  which  was,  in  fact,  an 
act  passed  by  the  parliament  of  Ireland, 
with  which  I,  of  course,  could  have  had  no- 
thing to  do.  Then  comes  the  Scotch  act  of 
1794,  for  which  I  am  also  to  be  rendered 
responsible.  Now,  my  lords,  allow  me  to  say, 
that  though  I  was,  about  that  time,  a  good 
deal  employed  at  your  lordships'  bar  as 
counsel  in  Scotch  causes,  I  found  myself  so 
little  proficient  in  Scottish  law,  and  felt  such 
a  difficulty  in  being  master  of  it  without  an 
intense,  and  to  me  an  inconvenient,  applica- 
tion, that  I  left  all  matters  connected  with 
that  law,  to  those  who  were  more  competent 
to  undertake  them.  Noble  lords  should 
recollect  that  there  was  then  such  a  person 
in  parliament,  the  father  of  a  noble  lord 
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whom  I  now  see  opposite." — Lord  Melville 
said  (across  the  table) : — "  You  mistake  :  my 
father  was  not  then  lord-advocate  for  Scot- 
land."— Lord  Eldon  : — "So  far,  I  am  wrong; 
but  I  recollect  that  the  noble  lord's  father 
was  then  a  member  of  his  majesty's  govern- 
ment, and  that  he  always  assisted  the  lord- 
advocate  of  Scotland  with  his  able  and  com- 
petent advice,  upon  matters  connected  with 
Scottish  law ;  I  had,  therefore,  little  or  no 
concern  at  that  time  with  such  matters ;  but 
I  am  quite  ready  to  say,  that  I  was  an  as- 
senting and  assisting  party  to  that  law.  My 
mind,  at  that  time,  was  not  so  much  taken 
up  with  politics  as  some  noble  lords  appear 
to  think ;  my  ambition  was  then  directed  to 
the  chief-justiceship  of  the  common  pleas, 
to  which  my  revered  and  dear  sovereign 
presented  me.  I  was  afterwards,  by  the 
gracious  condescension  of  my  sovereign, 
made  lord  chancellor  in  1804-5,  where  I 
remained,  with  the  exception  of  a  short  in- 
terval, for  twenty-five  years.  I  know  well, 
that  during  that  period  few  persons  were 
more  exposed  to  obloquy  than  I  was.  I  met 
that  obloquy,  however,  by  as  careful  and 
attentive  devotion  of  my  time  to  the  duties 
of  my  office  as  it  was  possible  for  me  to 
give  it." 

An  opinion  prevailed,  that  the  duke  of 
Wellington,  from  his  habits  as  a  military 
disciplinarian,  was,  in  many  cases,  unneces- 
sarily severe.  He,  however,  did  not  escape 
censure  for  a  failing  of  an  opposite  charac- 
ter;  and  certainly  there  is  reason  to  believe, 
that  before  he  was  a  convert  to  catholic 
emancipation,  he  was  more  than  sufficiently 
guarded  against  interfering  with  those  who 
were  its  most  daring  advocates.  In  the 
speech  just  quoted,  the  duke's  government 
was  censured  for  not  prosecuting  "  the  dis- 
gusting, seditious,  and  treasonable  speeches 
which  had  been  made  in  the  catholic  as- 
sociation." Lord  Eldon  said — "  When  he 
was  attorney-general,  he  had  felt  it  his  duty 
to  prosecute  Mr.  John  Frost,  an  attorney  of 
the  king's  bench,  for  seditious  language. 
Mr.  Frost  was  not  a  member  of  a  conven- 
tion, nor  did  he  receive  contributions  from 
France  or  other  foreign  countries ;  yet  what 
was  the  punishment  which  the  court  of 
king's  bench  visited  Mr.  Frost  with?  Not 
three  months'  imprisonment — the  punish- 
ment provided  by  the  suppression  bill  for 
the  agitators,  provided  they  could  be  laid 
hold  of — but  three  years'  imprisonment. 
Now,  take  the  case  of  O'Connell.  He  was 
called  king  O'Connell,  and  well  he  deserved 


to  be  so  called.  He  had  a  princely  revenue, 
no  doubt.  If  it  were  not  already  in  his 
pocket,  it  would  soon  be  there.  This  O'Con- 
nell had  designated  an  act  passed  by  the 
legislature  of  the  country,  as  an  Algerine 
act.  Was  he  liable  to  no  punishment  for 
that  ?  Then  the  lawyer  who,  three  months 
ago,  figured  away  at  Penenden-heath  (Mr. 
Shiel),  had  over  and  over  again,  traduced 
every  character  in  the  country  entitled 
to  respect.  Lately,  however,  this  person 
had  indulged  in  the  most  extravagant 
praise  of  the  very  men  who,  not  three 
months  ago,  he  had  held  up  to  the  scorn 
and  abomination  of  mankind.  No  reason 
had  been  stated  to  their  lordships  why  those 
men  had  not  been  prosecuted ;  unless,  in- 
deed, it  was  to  be  found  in  the  declaration, 
'  If  you  knew  what  we  know,'  &c." 

The  debate  was  continued  on  that  day,  and 
on  the  last  stage  of  the  measure,  with  almost 
as  much  animation  as  if  the  subject  had  not 
previously  been  discussed.  The  bill  was 
supported  by  the  marquis  Camden,  viscount 
Granville,  the  earl  of  Harrowby,  the  bishop 
of  Norwich,  the  duke  of  Athol,  lord  Middle- 
ton,  the  bishop  of  Litchfield,  the  duke  of 
Sussex,  and  the  marquis  of  Lansdowne ;  its 
opponents  were,  besides  the  earl  of  Eldon, 
the  earl  of  Abingdon,  the  duke  of  Newcastle, 
the  earl  of  Roden,  the  earl  of  Falmouth,  the 
duke  of  Cumberland,  and  lord  Redesdale. 

The  debate  was  closed  by  the  duke  of 
Wellington.  Adverting  to  the  speech  of  the 
earl  of  Eldon,  he  said — "  I  had  hoped  that 
the  noble  and  learned  lord  would  have  come 
down  this  evening  with  some  legal  argu- 
ments, in  answer  to  those  which  have  been 
so  ably  urged  by  my  noble  and  learned 
friend  on  the  woolsack,  and  by  my  noble 
and  learned  friend  who  sits  opposite  (lord 
Plunkett.)  But  instead  of  doing  that,  the 
noble  and  learned  lord  has  again  occupied 
the  time  of  the  house  with  personal  attacks 
upon  me  and  my  right  honourable  friend  in 
the  other  house  of  parliament ;  and  he  has 
repeated  the  charge  against  us,  that  in 
bringing  forward  this  measure,  we  have 
taken  the  country  by  surprise.  My  lords, 
I  conceive  that  the  noble  and  learned  earl 
should  have  borne  in  mind  that  we  could 
not,  as  the  responsible  advisers  of  the  crown, 
have  brought  forward  this  measure  until  we 
had  known  the  king's  sentiments  upon  it ; 
and  we  could  not  declare  those  sentiments 
to  the  country,  up  to  the  precise  moment 
when  they  were  and  ought  to  be  made  known 
— namely,  in  the  king's  speech.  I  there- 
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fore  positively  deny  the  charge  which  the 
noble  and  learned  earl  has  preferred  against 
us  upon  that  head.  I  say,  that  the  public 
were  not  taken  by  surprise  iu  this  case,  or 
by  this  measure.  The  public  were  informed 
of  the  nature  of  this  measure  at  the  earliest 
possible  period  that  they  could  be  informed 
of  it — by  the  king's  speech  j  and  nearly  two 
months  have  now  elapsed  since  that  an- 
nouncement has  been  made.  The  very 
number  of  petitions  which  have  been  pre- 
sented against  the  bill — the  petitions  which 
have  been  presented  by  the  noble  and 
learned  earl  on  the  cross-bench,  and  by 
another  noble  lord,  amounting,  I  believe,  to 
nearly  two  thousand  in  the  whole,  sufficiently 
attest  the  fact,  that  the  public  have  not  been 
taken  by  surprise  on  this  question.  I  re- 
joice that  those  petitions  have  been  pre- 
sented. I  consider  them,  after  the  en- 
deavours which  have  been  made  to  impress 
the  people  with  a  notion  that  the  govern- 
ment intended  to  introduce  a  measure  in 
favour  of  popery  and  arbitrary  power  —  I 
consider  them,  notwithstanding  that  such 
efforts  have  been  made  to  get  them  up,  an 
advantage ;  and  I  rejoice  that  they  have 
been  presented,  because  they  demonstrate 
the  truth  of  my  position — that  the  public 
have  not  been  taken  by  surprise  by  the 
introduction  of  this  measure.  The  noble 
and  learned  earl  has  found  fault  with  the 
manner  in  which  this  question  has  been 
hurried  through  this  house.  I  certainly  feel 
that  your  lordships'  consideration  has  never 
before  been  given  more  deliberately  to  any 
measure,  than  it  has  been  devoted  to  the 
bill  now  before  us.  It  appears  to  me,  that 
to  no  question  has  more  attention  been 
given  than  to  the  present  one ;  and  no  ques- 
tion, I  think,  has  been  more  fully  or  fairly 
discussed.  It  is  quite  true,  that  I  have  been 
anxious  that  this  bill  should  be  carried  be- 
fore the  Easter  holidays:  it  is  quite  true, 
that  I  am  desirous  that  parliament  should 
now,  as  soon  as  possible,  pass  it;  because 
I  am  anxious  to  put  an  end  to  the  agita- 
tion which  prevails  on  this  subject — I 
will  not  say  in  the  country,  but  in  this 
town,  where  the  great  majority  of  the  in- 
habitants of  Westminster,  and  of  the  city  of 
London,  and  of  the  people  at  large,  are  in 
favour  of  the  measure.  The  noble  and 
learned  earl  complains  that  this  measure 
will  do  away  with  the  safe-guards  of  the 
constitution;  and  he  has  entered  into  a 
long  discussion  as  to  the  oath  of  supremacy. 
1  should  like  to  know  from  that  noble  and 
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learned  earl,  whether,  after  this  bill  has 
passed,  there  will  be  a  greater  number  of 
persons  than  we  find  at  present  who  will  not 
take  the  oath  of  supremacy  ?  Surely  the 
noble  lord  does  not  say  so !  What  does 
this  bill  do,  my  lords?  It  admits  to  parlia- 
ment five  or  six  noble  lords,  who,  at  present, 
will  not  take  that  oath;  and  a  certain  num- 
ber of  members  to  the  lower  house  of  parlia- 
ment, who  are  also,  at  present,  unwilling  to 
take  that  oath.  I  am  asked  by  the  noble 
and  learned  lord,  what  are  the  securities 
which  I  propose?  But  before  I  answer  that 
question,  suffer  me,  for  a  moment,  to  advert 
to  the  assertion,  that  the  constitution  and 
the  religion  established  in  this  country  will 
be  destroyed  by  this  measure,  since  it  goes 
to  repeal  the  oath  of  supremacy  and  the 
declaration  against  transubstantiation,  and 
to  substitute  the  oath  of  allegiance  in  their 
stead.  My  lords,  the  acts  of  the  25th  and 
30th  of  Charles  II.  were  passed,  not  on  ac- 
count of  dangers  to  the  protestant  establish- 
ment of  this  country,  from  the  concession  of 
liberty  to  papists,  but  on  account  of  dangers 
arising  from  the  prospect  of  a  popish  sove- 
reign and  a  popish  successor.  Is  there  any 
danger  of  a  popish  sovereign,  or  of  a  popish 
successor  now?  As  the  danger,  then,  no 
longer  exists,  the  present  bill  proposes  to 
substitute  the  oath  of  allegiance  in  the  stead 
of  the  oath  of  supremacy,  and  the  declara- 
tion against  transubstantiation,  which  were 
framed  at  that  period,  with  a  view  to  provide 
against  such  danger.  The  noble  lord  says, 
that  we  offer  no  security  in  this  bill.  Now,  I 
think  this  bill  would  produce  great  mischief, 
if  such  securities  as  those  which  have  been  sug- 
gested by  some  noble  lords  had  been  adopted. 
If  they  had  been  adopted,  we  should  want 
securities  against  securities.  The  noble  earl 
is  mistaken,  in  supposing  that  this  measure 
would  be  attended  with  any  possible  danger 
to  the  established  church.  By  this  measure, 
the  established  church  is  untouched;  and 
the  catholic  religion,  in  this  country,  left  in 
the  same  state  as  it  is  in  at  the  present 
moment.  All  that  this  measure  does  is,  to 
admit  Roman  catholic  peers  to  this  house, 
and  Roman  catholic  members  to  the  other 
house  of  parliament.  The  noble  earl  next 
talks  of  the  dangers  of  the  usurpation  of 
popery,  and  he  refers  to  an  act  of  Philip  and 
Mary,  to  confirm  his  apprehensions.  The 
noble  earl  has  also  referred  to  the  pastoral 
letter  of  Dr.  Troy,  and  to  a  variety  of  other 
circumstances,  which  I  must  say,  have 
nothing  whatever  to  do  with  the  question 
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now  before  the  house,  any  more  than  they 
have  to  do  with  the  established  religion,  of 
Scotland.  The  noble  earl  spoke  of  the  ex- 
communicating power  exercised  by  the  pope, 
and  the  power  exercised  by  the  catholic 
bishops,  in  respect  to  marriages ;  but  it  is 
plain,  that  no  individual  in  these  kingdoms 
can  be  compelled,  by  law,  to  submit  to  those 
powers,  after  the  passing  of  this  bill,  more 
than  at  present;  and  that  then,  as  now,  the 
authority  of  the  pope  will  not  for  a  moment 
stand  against  the  sentence  or  decision  of  our 
ecclesiastical,  or  against  the  authority  of  the 
courts  of  common  law  in  this  country. 
When  the  noble  and  learned  lord  talks  thus 
of  the  power  of  the  pope,  he  seems  to 
indulge  in  a  strain  similar  to  that  which  he 
adopted  some  time  since,  when  he  talked  so 
much  of  the  power  of  the  common  law  to 
put  down  the  catholic  association.  The  noble 
and  learned  lord  did  not  speak  of  such  a 
power  existing  in  the  common  law  of  the 
country,  while  he  was  himself  a  member  of 
the  government.  Oh,  no  !  his  plan  then 
was,  '  let  things  go  on  as  they  are  in  our 
time,  and  when  we  have  done,  we  will  leave 
it  to  our  successors  to  set  matters  right.' 
That  was  the  system  which  the  noble  and 
learned  lord  advocated  and  adopted,  and 
which  has  been  the  cause  of  bringing  about 
a  state  of  things  in  Ireland,  to  remedy  which 
a  measure  of  this  kind  must  be  passed,  or  it 
will  be  impossible,  I  say,  to  govern  that 
country.  The  noble  and  learned  lord  has 
given  his  opinion  in  favour  of  the  measure 
proposed  by  a  right  honourable  gentleman, 
who  was  the  first  to  move  this  question  in  this 
country — I  mean  the  late  Mr.  Pitt.  Will 
the  noble  and  learned  lord  be  bound  by  the 
plan  of  securities  proposed  by  that  right 
honourable  gentleman?  One  of  these  was, 
to  establish  a  provision  for  the  catholic 
clergy  in  Ireland.  Will  the  noble  and 
learned  lord  agree  to  that?  The  measure 
before  your  lordships  is  far  better ;  because 
it  contains  no  such  provision  whatever.  The 
noble  and  learned  lord  says,  he  sees  no 
ground  for  the  measure.  I  imagined,  my 
lords,  that  I  had  already  amply  detailed  the 
reasons  which  existed  for  the  passing  of  it. 
I  thought  I  had  already  clearly  explained, 
that  the  state  of  Ireland  was  such,  as  to  im- 
peratively call  for  this  measure;  and  that 
it  has  been  brought  to  such  a  state,  in  con- 
sequence of  a  long  series  of  mis-government. 
The  position  is  one  that  no  man  can 
deny.  I  could  certainly  understand  the 
noble  and  learned  lord,  if  he  were  not  aware 


of  the  evils  which  demand  such  a  remedy. 
But  the  noble  and  learned  lord  is  fully  aware 
of  the  existence  of  these  evils  :  he  has  been 
cognizant  of  their  growth  and  their  increase ; 
and  it  is,  therefore,  most  extraordinary  that, 
under  such  circumstances,  the  noble  and 
learned  lord  should  profess  himself  unable 
to  discover  the  necessity  which  exists  for 
a  measure  of  this  description.  I  am  certain 
that  those  evils  exist,  in  a  degree,  in  Ireland, 
unknown  in  any  other  civilised  country  in 
the  world ;  and  I  am  equally  certain  that 
there  is  no  remedy  for  them,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  that  to  which  I  adverted  on  a 
former  occasion,  but  the  measure  now  before 
your  lordships.  But  I  am  asked,  what  are 
my  prospects  of  the  success  of  this  measure  ? 
My  lords,  I  am  sanguine  enough  to  imagine 
that  the  greatest  possible  amelioration  will 
be  effected  in  the  state  of  the  country,  in 
consequence  of  the  passing  of  this  measure. 
A  noble  lord  says,  that  the  agitation  will 
only  become  greater  in  consequence  :  but  I 
am  inclined  to  think  that  the  people  will  find 
that  they  are  interested  in  preserving  the 
tranquillity  of  the  country,  and  will  be 
rather  disposed,  than  otherwise,  to  maintain 
the  public  peace,  and  thus  to  promote  the 
prosperity  and  happiness  of  their  native 
land.  I  am  therefore  satisfied,  that  this 
bill  will  do  much  at  present;  and  that, 
in  the  long  run,  it  will  effect  all  that  the 
most  sanguine  amongst  us  can  possibly 
expect  or  desire.  But,  my  lords,  if  such 
effects  shall  not  follow  this  measure — if  it 
shall  be  attended  by  the  consequences  pre- 
dicted by  the  noble  and  learned  earl  (and  in 
which  predictions,  give  me  leave  to  say,  I 
place  no  faith) — then,  my  lords,  I  and  my 
colleagues,  who  are  the  responsible  advisers 
of  the  crown,  in  this  instance,  will  come 
down  to  parliament,  and  ask  your  lordships 
to  adopt  other  measures,  that  may  tend 
more  effectually  to  maintain  the  security, 
prosperity,  and  happiness  of  Ireland.  It  has 
given  me  great  concern,  that  my  advocacy 
of  this  measure  has  been  the  cause  of  sepa- 
rating me  from  many  of  my  noble  friends ; 
and  I  have  particularly  to  lament,  that  it 
has  occasioned  the  separation  of  the  noble 
and  learned  lord.  I  am  sorry,  too,  to  have 
observed,  this  night,  that  this  measure  has 
led  a  noble  and  illustrious  personage  to 
withdraw  his  confidence  from  me.  For  the 
opinion  of  that  noble  and  illustrious  per- 
sonage I  entertain  every  respect ;  but  I 
confess,  that  though  I  know  the  zeal, 
anxietj,  and  intensity  of  feeling  which  that 
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noble  and  illustrious  individual  manifested 
at  an  early  period  of  this  session  against 
the  measure,  before  it  had  come  under  the 
consideration  of  this  house,  I  flattered  my- 
'  self  that,  when  the  measure  had  been  fully 
discussed  by  your  lordships,  it  would  not 
induce  that  noble  and  illustrious  individual 
to  announce  the  withdrawal  of  his  confi- 
dence from  me  and  my  right  honourable 
colleagues.  The  duty  which  I  have  per- 
formed has,  unfortunately,  separated  me 
from  many  of  my  noble  friends;  but  it  was 
a  duty  which  imperiously  devolved  upon 
me,  and  from  the  discharge  of  which  no 
consideration  whatever  could  induce  me  to 
shrink.  I  am  confident  that  the  results  of 
this  measure  will  be  such  as  to  convince 
even  those  who  are  now  most  opposed  to  it, 
of  its  wisdom  and  necessity  under  the  exist- 
ing circumstances  of  the  country.  All  I 
will  add  is,  that  I  have  not  uttered  a  word 
on  this  question,  nor  done  anything  in 
regard  to  it,  which  I  have  not  considered  it 
my  duty  to  his  majesty  and  the  public, 
either  to  do  or  to  say.  I  must  add,  that 
though  I  have  to  regret  the  separation  from 
some  noble  friends,  I  have  the  consolation 
to  think  that  many  noble  lords,  who  have 
hitherto  differed  from  me  on  other  subjects, 
have  done  me  the  honour  of  giving  to  me 
their  confidence  and  support  on  this  ques- 
tion. I  have  to  return  my  thanks  to  the 
noble  lords  opposite,  with  whom  I  possess 
no  political  connexions,  and  from  whom  I 
had  no  right  to  expect  support,  for  the  cor- 
dial and  handsome  manner  in  which  they 
have  assisted  me  throughout  the  discussion 
of  the  measure  in  this  house.  I  cannot  sit 
down,  my  lords,  without  congratulating  the 
house  and  the  country,  that  this  measure 
has  now  arrived  almost  at  its  final  stage ; 
and  I  confidently  trust  that,  ere  long,  we 
shall  behold  its  beneficial  effects  displayed 
in  Ireland,  and  in  the  establishment  of  the 
peace,  the  happiness,  and  the  prosperity  of 
the  united  empire." 

Their  lordships  divided,  and  the  numbers 
stood  thus — Content,  present,  one  hundred 
and  forty-nine ;  proxies,  sixty-four :  total, 
two  hundred  and  thirteen.  Not  content, 
present,  seventy-six ;  proxies,  thirty-three 
total,  one  hundred  and  nine.  Majority 
one  hundred  and  four. 

Thus  closed  the  struggle  on  this  impor- 
tant question.  The  excitement  which  hac 
prevailed  on  the  subject  soon,  in  a  grea 
degree,  subsided.  It  was  hoped  the  effect; 
of  the  measure  would  not  contradict  the 
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>old  predictions  of  its  promoters,  who  de- 
:lared  it  would  give  tranquillity  and  general 
>rosperity  to  Ireland,  and  thereby   confer 
in  important  benefit  on  the  whole  empire. 
The  annoyances  to  which  the  duke  of  Wel- 
ington  had  been  exposed  while  this  business 
vas  in  progress,  were  more  generally  under- 
itood  from  what  speedily  followed.  "  Minis- 
ers,  of  course,  had  assured  themselves  of 
he  royal  assent,  and  it  was  their  duty  to  do 
10  before   bringing  forward  the  bill.     The 
difficulty  of  obtaining  the  consent,  and  the 
ate  period  at  which  it  was  obtained,  were 
>ut  forward  by  the  duke  of  Wellington  as  the 
causes  of  delay  on  the  part  of  government 
n  announcing  their  intentions,  which  looked 
so  like   an   arrangement  to  take  the  pro- 
;estant  community  by  surprise.     Beside  the 
objections  which  his  majesty  was  understood 
:o  have  always  entertained  to  the  measure, 
or  principle,  it  appeared,  from  the  commu- 
nications between  the  ministers  and  the  iord- 
ieutenant,  subsequently  made  public,  when 
;he  recall  of  the  latter  was  mentioned  in  the 
louse    of    peers,    that    the    king   had   felt 
strongly  the  indignities  cast  upon  his  govern- 
ment by  the  proceedings  of  the  agitators,  and 
jy  the  connivance  which  allowed  them  to 
je  continued  with  impunity.     On  the  llth 
of  November,  1828,  the  duke  of  Wellington, 
n  a  letter  to  the  lord-lieutenant,  after  re- 
ierring  to  those   measures   of  the   viceroy 
which  were  considered  to  betray  a  friendly 
and   encouraging    inclination    towards   the 
association,   said  :  —  'I    cannot    adequately 
express  to  you  the  extent  of  the  difficulties 
which  these  and  other  occurrences  in  Ire- 
land create,  in  all  discussions  with  his  ma- 
jesty.    He  feels  that  in  Ireland  the  public 
peace  is  violated  every  day  with  impunity 
by  those  whose  duty  it  is  to  preserve  it,  and 
that  a  formidable  conspiracy  exists,  and  that 
the  supposed  principal  conspirators — those 
whose  language  and  conduct  point  them  out 
as   the    avowed   principal   agitators   of  the 
country — are  admitted  to  the  presence  of 
his  majesty's  representative  in  Ireland,  and 
equally  well  received  with  the  king's  most 
loyal  subjects.'      His  grace  added,  in  a  sub- 
sequent communication  of  the  19th  of  No- 
vember : — '  I   might    have,    at    an    earlier 
period,  expressed  the  pain  I  felt  at  the  at- 
tendance of  gentlemen  of  your  household, 
and  even  of  your   family,    at   the   Roman 
catholic  association.     I  could  not  but  feel, 
that  such  attendance  must  expose  your  go- 
vernment to  misconstruction.      But  I  was 
silent,  because  it  is  painful  to  notice  such 
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things ;  but  I  have  always  felt,  that  if  these  | 
impressions  on  the  king's  mind  should  re- 
main (and  I  must  say  that  recent  transac- 
tions have  given  fresh  cause  for  them),  I 
could  not  avoid  mentioning  them  to  you  in 
a  private  communication,  and  to  let  you 
know  the  embarrassment  which  they  occa- 
sion.' In  a  still  earlier  communication, 
dated  the  28th  of  September,  the  duke  of 
Wellington  told  the  lord-lieutenant  that  the 
catholic  question  was  '  a  subject  of  which 
the  king  never  hears  or  speaks  without  being 
disturbed.'  Of  the  reluctance  with  which 
his  majesty,  therefore,  was  brought  at  length 
to  consent  to  the -introduction  of  the  bill,  no 
doubt  could  be  entertained.  The  duke  of 
Wellington  admitted,  that  his  efforts  to  ob- 
tain that  consent  had  been  continued  during 
the  summer  and  autumn;  and  it  was  pleaded, 
as  the  excuse  for  the  short  notice,  on  which 
the  measure  was  proposed,  that  that  consent 
had  been  wrung  from  the  king  only  a  few 
days  before  parliament  met  in  February. 
His  majesty's  resistance,  therefore,  had  been 
long  and  firm.  It  was  not  wonderful  that 
he  should  at  last  have  yielded  to  the  repre- 
sentations daily  urged  by  those  in  whom  he 
most  confided :  that  a  continued  refusal 
could  have  no  other  effect,  than  to  keep  one 
part  of  his  empire  in  misery,  and  expose  the 
whole  to  rebellion — it  might  be  to  dismem- 
berment."* 

The  feelings  of  the  marquis  of  Anglesey 
were  much  hurt  by  his  recall,  on  account  of 
the  part  he  had  taken  in  favouring  agitation 
in  Ireland ;  nor  was  the  wound  so  inflicted 
by  the  duke  healed,  when  it  was  made  known 
that  his  grace  was  to  become  the  advocate 
of  that  catholic  emancipation  which  the 
noble  marquis  had  maintained,  was  neces- 
sary for  the  well-being  of  Ireland.  His 
impression  was,  that  the  duke  wished  to 
have  all  the  glory  of  the  measure  to  himself, 
and  removed  him,  that,  as  lord-lieutenant, 
he  might  not  share  the  triumph  of  the  cause. 
On  the  5th  of  May,  his  lordship  brought  the 
whole  subject  before  the  house  of  lords,  and 
on  moving  for  certain  papers,  went  into  a 
long  statement  of  what  had  taken  place. 
He  read  to  their  lordships  the  letters  which 
had  passed  between  the  duke  and  himself, 
till  his  lordship  was  informed,  that  his  con-  ' 
duct,  was  deemed  inconsistent  with  his  duty, 
and  the  king  was  in  consequence  pleased  to 
relieve  him  from  his  vice-regal  duties.  It  is 
not  necessary  here  to  discuss  the  degree  of 
praise  or  censure  which  might  be  due  to  the 
*  Annual  Register. 
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gallant  marquis  for  the  view  he  took  of  this 
important  question,  or  for  the  steps  he  took 
in  consequence  of  such  view ;  but  there  can 
hardly  be  a  difference  of  opinion  on  this  point 
— that  the  duke  judged  right  when  he  came 
to  the  conclusion,  that  "  he  and  the  mar- 
quis could  no  longer  go  on  as  lord-lieutenant 
of  Ireland,  and  prime-minister  of  England, 
with  advantage  to  the  country."  The  duke, 
in  the  house  of  lords,  very  fully'  replied  to 
all  that  was  advanced  by  the  noble  marquis, 
and  concluded  with  the  following  statement 
of  the  circumstances  connected  with  his  dis- 
missal, which  was  determined  by  other  facts 
than  the  writing  and  sending  an  objection- 
able letter  to  Dr.  Curtis,  which  had  beeu 
particularly  noticed.  The  question  having 
been  first  submitted  to  his  colleagues,  his 
lordship  was  informed  by  Mr.  Peel,  that  he 
would  be  relieved  from  his  government,  but 
it  was  intended  he  should  be  relieved  in  a 
manner  agreeable  to  himself;  and  till  that 
could  be  effected,  he  was  not  to  be  recalled. 
The  marquis  replied,  that  he  was  dutifully 
disposed  to  await  the  time,  manner,  and 
circumstances  under  which  it  might  be  his 
majesty's  pleasure  to  relieve  him  from  his 
duties.  The  duke  proceeded  : — "  My  com- 
munication was  dated  the  28th  of  December : 
the  noble  marquis's  reply  was  dated  the 
30th.  In  the  meantime,  however,  I  re- 
ceived a  letter  from  Dr.  Curtis,  dated  the 
4th  of  December,  to  which  I  wrote  an  an- 
swer on  the  llth,  which  the  doctor  thought 
proper  to  publish.  I  know  it  is  said,  the 
letter,  to  which  mine  is  called  the  reply,  was 
never  written.  My  answer  is,  that  1  shall 
not  follow  the  example  of  the  doctor,  by 
making  that  letter  public  :  publish  it  I  will 
not ;  but  if  any  noble  lord  wishes  to  inspect 
that  letter  here,  it  is  on  the  table  for  his 
perusal.  On  the  1st  of  January  appeared 
the  letter  of  the  noble  marquis  to  Dr.  Curtis, 
being,  as  it  seemed,  a  running  comment  on 
that  letter  which  I  had  addressed  to  the 
same  person  on  the  llth  of  December.  The 
noble  marquis  says,  that  his  letter  was  writ- 
ten on  the  23rd,  and  that  it  was  on  the 
morning  of  that  day  my  letter  was  first 
shown  to  him,  in  his  official  capacity  of  lord- 
lieutenant.  It  seems,  however,  a  most  ex- 
traordinary circumstance,  that,  on  the  morn- 
ing when  the  letter  was  thus  shown,  it  was 
also  published  in  all  the  Dublin  papers. 
This  is,  certainly,  a  most  extraordinary  cir- 
cumstance ;  and  the  first  thing  I  remark 
upon  it,  with  respect  to  myself,  is,  that  the 
noble  lord  there  asserts,  that  he  did  not 
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know  what  I  thought  on  the  catholic  ques- 
tion. Another  remarkable  circumstance  in 
that  letter  is,  that  the  noble  lord  observes  on 
my  feeling  of  the  necessity  of  tranquillity  in 
Ireland,  previous  to  any  further  parliamen- 
tary discussion  of  the  question.  In  answer 
to  this  observation,  I  beg  to  refer  your 
lordships  to  a  letter,  written  by  the  noble 
lord  in  the  month  of  July  previous,  and 
which  I  wish  he  had  read  over  attentively 
before  he  made  the  observation  contained  in 
his  letter  to  Dr.  Curtis.  The  letter  goes  to 
show,  that  the  noble  lord  did  not,  at  that 
time,  object  to  that  part  of  the  subject ;  for 
in  it  he  says — '  If  I  should  fortunately  be 
enabled  to  keep  this  country  in  a  quiet 
state,  and  if  the  association  should  cease,  I 
sincerely  conjure  you,  to  suggest  that  it  is 
the  interest  of  the  country  to  take  the  state 
of  Ireland  into  consideration  in  the  first 
week  of  the  next  session  of  parliament.  I 
hold  it  my  duty  thus  to  explain  myself.' 
From  this  extract,  your  lordships  will  see 
that  it  is  quite  clear,  that  the  opinion  of  the 
necessity  of  tranquillity  is  not  mine,  but  was 
that  of  the  noble  lord  himself.  It  was  he 
that,  at  that  period,  judged  it  was  necessary 
that  tranquillity  should  come,  before  the 
catholic  claims  were  conceded." 

His  grace  proceeded — "  But  this  is  not  the 
only  point  to  which  I  have  to  call  your  lord- 
ships' attention.  The  noble  lord  has  told 
the  house,  that  he  wrote  the  letter  to  Dr. 
Curtis  confidentially,  and  that  it  was  pub- 
lished afterwards  with  a  view  to  put  the 
country  in  a  state  of  tranquillity.  But  let 
me  ask,  was  it  calculated  to  produce  any 
such  tranquillity  ?  I  will  tell  your  lordships 
what  Mr.  O'Connell  said  on  the  subject. 
The  words  of  Mr.  O'Connell  were — '  The 
marquis  of  Anglesey  recommends  that  all 
constitutional,  in  contradistinction  to  merely 
legal  means,  should  be  resorted  to,  to  forward 
the  cause  :  that  is  the  only  part  of  his  letter 
which  we  are  inclined  to  disobey ;  for  though 
the  measures  may  be  unconstitutional,  if 
they  are  against  the  law,  we  ought  not  to 
adopt  them.'  So  that  it  appears,  the  noble 
lord,  by  way  of  tranquillising  Ireland,  pub- 
lishes advice  to  these  agitators,  which  even 
they  will  not  follow,  because  they  think  it 
too  strong  a  measure  to  adopt.  But  the 
noble  lord  says,  that  the  tenor  of  this  lette 
is  misunderstood ;  and  that,  although  there 
is  the  word  '  agitate'  in  it,  it  does  not  mean 
agitation."  [The  marquis  of  Anglesey  here 
stated  it  was  his  impression  that  the  word 
"  agitate"  was  not  used  in  the  letter  at  all.] 
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The  duke  of  Wellington,  resuming,  said — 
"  The  word  '  agitate'  certainly  appears  here  : 
— '  I  fear  that  advantages  might  be  taken  of 
the   pause,  by  representing  it    as   a   panic 
achieved  by  the  late  violent  re-action ;  and 
by  proclaiming,  that  if  the  government  at 
once  and  peremptorily  decided  against  con- 
cession, the  catholics  would  cease  to  agitate, 
and  then  all  the  miseries  of  the  last  years  of 
Ireland  will  be  to  be  re-acted. '     Now,  with 
respect  to  agitation,  it  certainly  does  appear 
;hat  the  letter  contains  not  only  advice  to 
scrsevere  in  that  course,  but  even  goes  on 
;o  show,  by  what  means  agitation  may  be 
made  most  effectual ;  for  the  word  is  not 
only  mentioned  incidentally  in  the  letter, 
but  the  noble  lord  refers  back  to  the  past 
history  of  Ireland.     And  what  is  it  that  we 
understand  by  agitation?    Why,  if  I  may  at 
all  judge  of  its  meaning  by  experience,  it 
means  something  just  short  of  rebellion — 
and  that  is  all :  it  means  a  state  of  things  in 
which  the  government  of  the  country  becomes 
absolutely  impracticable,  and  where  every- 
thing is  bordering  close  upon  irremediable 
confusion.     Let  me  ask,  whether  that  is  the 
condition  in  which  the  noble  lord  contem- 
plated leading  the  people  of  Ireland  ?     Let 
me,  also,  beg  your  lordships  to  remember, 
that  when  the  noble  lord  wrote  thus,  he  was 
still  in  his  majesty's  service  :  let  me  beg  the 
noble  lord  himself  to  look  at  the  instructions 
he  received  when  he  assumed  those  functions 
— to  look,  also,  at  the  sense  of  duty  which  he 
entertained  during  the  whole  period  of  his 
continuing  in  office.     The  noble  lord  began 
his  government  of  Ireland  by  entering  into 
discussion   with    the    king's  servants  here, 
respecting  the  point  of  whether  or  not  he 
should  follow  up  the  step  he  had  taken,  by 
an  application  to  parliament  to  revive  the 
laws  that  had  reference  to  the  disabilities  of 
the  Roman  catholics.     After  this,  the  noble 
lord  had  received  directions  to  consider  (in 
conjunction    with   the   law -officers    of    the 
crown)  of  the  practicability  of  putting  down 
the  catholic    association  by  means  of  the 
law,  either  through  the  medium  of  the  com- 
mon law,  or  of  a  specific  act  of  parliament. 
The  noble  lord  did  consider  that  point;  and 
I  need  not  tell  your  lordships,  that  it  was 
with  a  view  to  putting  an  end  to  agitation 
that  the  direction  was  given.     Now  let  me 
ask,  whether  the  noble  lord's  letter  to  Dr. 
Curtis  corresponded  in  spirit  with  these  pre- 
vious steps?     The  next  step  adopted  bv  his 
majesty's  government  was,  to  give  directions 
for  the  proclamation  of  the  1st  of  October, 
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in  consequence  of  the  representations  made 
to  the  ministry.  Again,  I  ask  the  noble 
lord,  whether  agitation  was  consistent  with 
the  spirit  of  that  proclamation?  I  ask, 
whether  agitation  was  really  consistent  with 
his  previous  efforts  ?  After  that,  the  noble 
lord  gave  directions  for  the  arrest  of  Mr. 
Lawless.  These  circumstances  will  serve  to 
show  your  lordships  the  whole  tenor  of  the 
noble  lord's  correspondence,  from  which  I 
might  read  much  more  copiously,  but  that  I 
have  already  occupied  too  much  of  the  time 
of  the  house.  Those  extracts,  should  I  read 
them,  would  all  go  to  show  that  the  noble 
lord,  at  the  commencement  of  his  govern- 
ment of  Ireland,  was  fully  sensible  that  the 
evil  of  that  country  was  the  agitation  carried 
into  effect  by  the  catholic  association.  It 
was  evidently  impossible,  after  the  letter 
which  the  noble  lord  addressed  to  Dr.  Curtis, 
not  to  withdraw  him  from  the  government 
of  Ireland ;  and  I  must  say,  that  however 
painful-— and  certainly  I  never  felt  more 
pain  at  anything,  than  at  the  adoption  of 
that  step — however  painful  it  was  to  me 
to  form  such  a  resolution,  I  should  not  have 
done  my  duty  by  his  majesty  or  by  the 
country,  if  I  had  opposed  myself  to  the 
withdrawal  of  the  noble  lord  from  the  go- 
vernment of  Ireland." 

The  motion — which  was  but  a  matter  of 
form — was  negatived. 

It  was  the  lot  of  Wellington  to  witness 
many  extraordinary  changes  in  the  course 
j  of  his  public  career.  The  great  alteration 
in  the  constitution,  to  which  he  so  largely 
contributed,  caused  strange  varieties  to  ap- 
pear. While  old  friends  stood  coolly  aloof, 
doubtful  whether  to  lament  imbecility,  or 
condemn  apostasy,  those  whose  business  it 
had  been  to  traduce  and  lampoon  him  for 
many  years,  united  to  do  him  honour. 
On  the  Gth  of  May,  a  great  meeting  was 
held  at  the  London-tavern,  for  the  purpose 
of  considering  "  the  best  means  of  raising  a 
sufficient  fund,  by  voluntary  subscription,  to 
erect  a  statue,  in  or  near  Dublin,  of  his 
grace  the  duke  of  Wellington,  commemora- 
tive of  the  most  glorious  of  his  public  services 
— the  introduction  and  passing  of  the  Roman 
catholic  relief  bill."  Among  those  who  at- 
tended on  this  occasion  were  the  duke  of 
Leinster,  earl  Fitzwilliam,  the  marquis  of 
Downsliire,  earl  of  Daruley,  the  earl  of  Bec- 
tivc,  the  earl  of  Cork,  lord  Shannon,  lord 
Stourton,  lord  Clifford,  lord  Dunally,  lord 
Stafford,  lord  Gosford,  lieutenant-general 
Thornton,  the  Knight  of  Kerry,  sir  C. 


Coote,  bart.,  M.P.,  the  honourable  George 
Agar  Ellis,  the  honourable  Mr.  Jerningham, 
the  honourable  F.  Ponsonby,  the  Rev.  Mr. 
Courtney,  the  Rev.  Mr.  Wade,  the  Rev. 
Mr.  Keating,  Thomas  Moore,  Esq.,  James 
Grattan,  Esq.,  Messrs.  O'Connell,  Lawless, 
O' Gorman  Mahon,  Steele,  Henry  Hunt, 
and  C.  Phillips.  The  earl  of  Fitzwilliam 
presided,  and  a  series  of  resolutions  were 
proposed — laudatory  of  the  duke,  of  course — 
in  furtherance  of  the  object  of  the  meeting, 
and  adopted.  They  were  introduced  with 
appropriate  speeches  by  lord  Stourton,  the 
marquis  of  Downshire,  lord  Killen,  lord 
Clifford,  the  earl  of  Bective,  and  Messrs. 
O'Connell,  Lawless,  O'Gorman,  and  others. 
Mr.  Thomas  Moore,  the  poet,  was  among  the 
speakers.  He  said — "  The  resolution  which 
had  been  allotted  to  him  expressed  how 
much  the  great  cause  of  religious  freedom 
owed  to  the  living  and  the  dead.  It  was  to 
the  dead  that  he  should  first  call  their  atten- 
tion :  there  was,  he  believed,  a  superstitious 
notion  among  the  ancients,  that,  in  their 
battles,  the  shades  of  the  dead  stood  beside 
them  in  the  ranks,  and  helped  to  achieve 
their  triumphs.  Certainly  it  had  been  so  in. 
this  great  combat :  in  it  the  great  and  elo- 
quent dead,  still  living  in  the  words  of 
wisdom  they  had  left  behind  them,  were 
present  with  their  mighty  aid,  and  the  con- 
querors fought  under  the  shadow  of  their 
shields.  It  was  pleasant  to  look  back  upon 
past  proceedings  :  still  the  pleasure  was 
mingled  with  a  degree  of  astonishment  at 
the  strange  shifting  of  the  political  scene 
which  had  brought  him  malcontent — Irish- 
man— to  appear  there  as  the  eulogist  of  a 
prime  minister  of  Great  Britain ;  and  a 
voter  for  a  statue.  All  knew  the  story  of 
the  doge  of  Genoa,  who,  being  asked  what 
it  was  that  most  astonished  him  at  Ver- 
sailles, replied — '  Nothing  half  so  much  as 
to  find  himself  there.'  Such,  in  part, 
might  be  our  own  feeling  at  the  position  we 
occupied;  but  between  the  feeling  of  the 
doge  and  ours  there  was  this  difference — 
that  his  was  an  uneasy  and  uncomfortable 
feeling,  which  dictated  the  famous  answer ; 
while  ours  is  one  of  satisfaction  and  grati- 
tude. The  doge  was  astonished  to  find 
himself  (who  had  been  hitherto  indepen- 
dent) at  the  feet  of  a  haughty  master :  we, 
heretofore  enslaved  and  degraded,  are  sur- 
prised at  discovering  ourselves  in  the  arms 
of  liberators  and  friends.  The  day  of  argu- 
ment on  this  subject  was  gone  by — the 
trite  prosing  of  persecution — the  tautology 
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of  intolerance,  which  made  the  necessity  of 
listening  to  and  answering  our  antagonists 
not  the  least  of  our  penal  grievances  :  luckily, 
these  were  all  gone  by ;  and  no  longer  was 
the  land  divided  by  two  theological  factions, 
which,  raking  back  the  dust  of  past  ages, 
industriously  employed  themselves  in  dis- 
covering therein  causes  of  polemical  conten- 
tion, like  the  Greeks  of  the  lower  empire, 
who,  when  the  enemy  was  at  the  gates, 
were  busily  engaged  in  discussing  the  light 
on  Mount  Tabor.  Pope  said,  there  was 
every  chance  that  he  would  never  be  worth 
a  groat,  for  he  was  born  a  papist  and  a  poet. 
Now,  gentlemen,  this  saying  of  Pope,  with 
the  simple  alteration  of '.poet  to  poetaster, 
will  be  exactly  applicable  to  me.  But  I  add 
a  third  office  to  the  catalogue — and,  so  far,  I 
have  the  advantage  of  Pope — I  claim  to  be 
a  prophet  also.  Many  years  ago,  after  the 
great  victories  of  the  illustrious  duke,  I  fol- 
lowed up  the  conqueror's  renown  with  that 
sort  of  penny-trumpet  eulogium  which  a 
small  poet — in  all  respects  small — could 
contribute.  I  afterwards  regretted  that 
praise,  and  became  for  the  time  an  example 
of  the  truth  of  an  assertion  of  Dr.  Johnson 
— that  poets  are  generally  in  too  great  a 
hurry  :  but  I  now  blush  no  longer  at  it ; 
since  the  duke  of  Wellington  is  not  only  the 
conqueror  of  other  lands,  but  the  pacificator 
of  his  own.  I  congratulate  you  upon  this 
event,  and  also  that  it  has  been  attended 
with  no  bad  consequences  (in  spite  of  all 
auguries  to  the  contrary.)  But  I  am  wrong. 
Addison  makes  his  tory  fox -hunter  say, 


'  there  has  been  no  good  weather  since 
the  revolution.'  In  that  respect  we,  also, 
have  cause  of  complaint  since  the  passing  of 
the  relief-bill ;  but  it  is  the  only  one.  The 
resolution  says — 'We  must  ever  bear  in 
mind  how  much  the  great  cause  of  religious 
freedom  owes  to  the  many  illustrious  per- 
sons, both  living  and  dead,  who  have  lent 
their  powerful  aid  to  its  advancement.' 
This  included  many  individuals  whom  it 
was  not  the  object  of  to-day's  meeting  more 
particularly  to  commemorate.  We  had  to 
think,  however,  not  only  of  the  illustrious 
dead,  who  welcomed  the  spirit  of  civil  and 
religious  liberty  at  a  time  when  but  very 
few  welcomed  it — like  the  nymph,  whom 
few  would  praise,  and  still  fewer  love  :  to 
them,  first,  were  we  to  direct  our  attention ; 
next,  to  the  efforts  of  that  great  political 
party,  which  could  have  no  more  illustrious 
representative  than  the  venerable  nobleman, 
now  presiding.  We  ought  never  to  forget 
those  distinguished  persons  who,  by  the  toil 
of  years — by  the  sacrifice  of  popularity — by 
abandoning  power  and  place  in  their  consis- 
tent support  of  this  question — brought  the 
cause  to  the  situation  in  which  the  duke  of 
Wellington  found  it.  Next  to  the  noble 
duke — that  great  and  admirable  man — 
thanks  were  due  to  his  no  less  admirable 
colleague,  Mr.  Peel,  who,  in  his  sacrifice  of 
self,  and  by  abandoning  preconceived  opi- 
nions, had  shown  his  superiority  to  narrow 
prejudices,  achieved  a  victory  over  himself, 
and  afforded  an  instance  of  rare  moral  cou- 
rage and  high-niindeduess  in  our  days." 


CHAPTER  XVI. 

MOTION  FOR  AN  INQUIRY  INTO  THE  STATE  OF  THE  SILK -TRADE;  DISTURBANCES  IN  SPITALFIELDS  AND 
OTHER  PLACES  ;  BILL  TO  IMPROVE  THE  POLICE  OF  THE  METROPOLIS ;  THE  BUDGET  ;  MR.  O'CONNELL  CLAIMS 
A  SEAT  IN  THE  HOBSE  OF  COMMONS ;  STATE  OF  PORTUGAL  ;  MOTION  RESPECTING  IT  ;  PROROGATION  OF 
PARLIAMENT  ;  POLICY  OF  RUSSIA. 


VARIOUS  branches  of  the  industry  of  the 
country  suffered  at  this  period  very  seriously. 
The  silk-trade  had  greatly  declined,  and  the 
weavers  of  the  metropolis,  especially  those 
located  in  Spitalficlds,  Bethnal-green,  and 
their  vicinities,  were  most  loud  in  their  com- 
plaints, and  violent  in  their  proceedings.  A 
motion  for  a -committee  to  inquire  into  the 
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state  of  the  silk-trade  was  made  by  Mr.  Fyler, 
on  the  13th  of  April.  The  proposed  inquiry 
was  not  to  be  confined  to  ascertaining  its 
present  state,  but  was  to  extend  to  the 
causes  of  its  decline.  That  it  had  declined, 
and  that  those  who  depended  on  it  for  sub- 
sistence were  in  great  distress,  were  facts 
which  could  not  be  denied;  and  its  origin 
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was  said  to  be  identified  with  certain  recent 
changes  in  the  commercial  system  of  the 
country.  The  weavers  in  Coventry  suffered 
in  common  with  the  weavers  of  London  ;  and 
the  number  out  of  employment  in  that  town 
was  stated  to  have  been  increased  by  five 
hundred,  since  the  middle  of  the  last  month. 
The  total  number  out  of  employ  reached 
four  thousand  two  hundred ;  and  in  Congle- 
ton,  twenty-six  mills  were  standing  still. 
The  following  additional  facts  were  brought 
forward: — "In  1824,  the  average  rate  of 
wages  had  been  12*.  8d.  per  week;  in  1828, 
it  declined  to  4s.  Id.  In  Paisley,  but  one- 
third  of  the  mills  continued  working  at  that 
period,  which  were  employed  in  1824.  In 
that  year,  the  average  rate  was  fifteen  shil- 
lings; in  1828,  it  had  fallen  to  8*.  \\d. 
There  were  fifty-two  mills  employed  in 
March,  in  1824;  and  of  these,  at  the  time 
the  subject  was  pressed  on  the  attention  of 
the  house  of  commons,  sixteen  were  stand- 
ing idle.  At  Taunton,  fifty  were  standing 
still,  out  of  seventy  that  were  working  at  the 
former  period,  and  wages  had  been  reduced 
seventy  per  cent.  In  Spitalfields,  in  1824-'5, 
Gros  de  Naples  was  paid  for  at  the  rate  of 
tenpence  a-yard ;  it  had  come  down  to  six- 
pence :  lutestring,  then  paid  for  at  the  rate 
of  one  shilling,  now  could  obtain  no  more 
than  sixpence.  Other  fabrics  which,  at  the 
former  date,  commanded  Is.  2d.  per  yard, 
were  now  woven  for  ninepence.  There  were 
seventeen  thousand  looms  working  in  Spital- 
fields in  1824-'5.  Not  more  than  nine 
thousand  were  employed  in  1829.  Then, 
the  rate  of  wages  averaged  seventeen  shil- 
lings ;  now,  it  was  not  more  than  nine  shil- 
lings. For  figured  and  fancy  goods,  the 
rate,  in  1824,  was  twenty-two  shillings ;  now, 
it  averaged  but  fourteen  shillings.  One- 
third  of  the  whole  manufacture  of  Spital- 
fields then  consisted  of  fancy  goods ;  now, 
only  two  thousand  looms,  out  of  nine  thou- 
sand, were  employed  in  that  way.  Like 
distressing  representations  were  made  with 
respect  to  the  weavers  of  Dublin :  and  the 
inference  drawn  from  all  these  facts  thus 
collected  was,  that  a  great  amount  of  labour 
had  been  displaced,  and  a  loss  of  more  than 
a  million  of  money,  in  consequence,  thrown 
on  the  industry  of  the  country.  The  Eng- 
lish mills,  in  many  parts  of  the  country, 
were  at  present  idle;  their  working-hands 
reduced  to  miserable  want;  while  the  mas- 
ters became  importers  instead  of  manufac- 
turers." 

Such  were  the  grounds  on  which  the  mo- 


tion rested.     It  was  resisted,  on  the  part  of 
ministers,   as   pointing,  which   it   certainly 
did,  to  a  return  to  the  prohibitory  system, 
which  it  was  their  determination  not  to  re- 
store, from  a  conviction,  that  to  take  such  a 
course  would    be   to   increase   the  existing 
evil.     Were   the   restrictions   on  monopoly 
restored,  it  was  argued,  all  the  probabilities 
were,   that  monopoly  prices  being  revived, 
consumption  would  decline;  and  one  conse- 
quence of  that  would  be,  the  total  ruin  of 
the  establishments  which  had  grown  up  since, 
and    because,    prohibition   was   at  an   end. 
They  held,  that  one  of  the  main  causes  of 
the  distress  complained  of,  which  was  felt  in 
France  as  well  as  in  England,  was  overpro- 
duction, together  with  overtrading.     That 
was  proved  by  many  circumstances :  by  the 
immense  increase   of  the  quantity  of  raw 
silk  imported ;  by  the  high  prices  at  which, 
owing  to  the  competition  of  throwsters,  the 
raw  silks  had  been  purchased  at  the  East 
India-house,   at  the   end  of   January ;    the 
number  of  new  mills  and  works  which  had 
been  established  since  1823 ;  and  the  distress 
experienced    simultaneously   in    France ; — 
all  proved  the  causes  of  the  evil  were  those 
which  have   been  named.     The  change  of 
system   dated  from  the  commencement   of 
1824;  and  in  the  five  years  which  had  since 
elapsed,  the  importation  of  raw  and  thrown 
silk  had  been  eighteen  million  five  hundred 
and  eighty-four  thousand  two  hundred  and 
thirteen  pounds.   In  the  five  preceding  years, 
it  was  ten  million  nine  hundred  and  twenty- 
five   thousand    six   hundred    and    forty-six 
pounds ;  making  a  difference  of  seven  million 
six  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  five  hundred 
and  sixty-seven  pounds  in  favour  of  the  latter 
period ;  and  long  before  1824,  a  silk-trade 
was  rising  up  in  the  provinces,  which  began 
to  be  severely  felt  in  Spitalfields.     It  was 
then   contended,   that   if  the   consumption 
were    to  be    contracted,  in   the    degree   to 
which  it  would  be  on  a  return  to  the  former 
system,  the  looms  of  the  metropolis  could 
not  be  kept  at  work,  in  opposition  to  the 
new  establishments  set  up  in  the  country. 
It  was  judged  likely  that  changes  of  fashion, 
more    than   overproduction,    had    formerly 
caused  distress  to  be  felt  in  the  trade,  and 
to  Spitalfields,  those  seasons  must  become 
more  and  more  disastrous,  in  proportion  as 
competition  in  the  country  had  become  more 
extensive.     In  former  times,  it  was  not  pos- 
sible to  force  a  trade  by  low  prices :  cheap- 
ness was  not  regarded  as  important  by  the 
regular  consumers ;  and  the  greatest  degree 
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of  cheapness  winch  could  then  be  reached, 
was  not  sucli  as  to  bring  in  a  new  class  of 
customers.  If  the  manufacturers  in  Eng- 
land were  distressed  by  French  imports,  the 
French  manufacturers  would  be  in  a  flou- 
rishing state ;  but  the  reverse  of  this  was 
the  fact.  The  French  manufacturers  were 
convinced,  by  fatal  experience,  that  they 
could  not  undersell  the  British  manufac- 
turer, and  this  had  thrown  many  thousands 
of  hands  out  of  work  in  France.  In  certain 
considerable  towns,  there  had  been  a  great 
increase  of  manufacturing  establishments, 
where,  previously  to  1824,  the  number  of 
spindles  employed  was  seven  hundred  and 
eighty  thousand :  in  1829,  the  number  was 
one  million  one  hundred  and  eighty  thou- 
sand ;  showing  an  increase  of  four  hundred 
thousand.  It,  therefore,  resulted,  that  ad- 
mitting, previous  to  1824,  all,  without  ex- 
ception, had  been  employed,  the  number 
returned,  in  1829,  as  unemployed  being 
three  hundred  thousand,  served  to  show 
that  there  was  no  diminution  of  employ- 
ment as  compared  with  1824. 

These  arguments  prevailed.  The  motion  of 
Mr.  Fyler,  after  a  debate,  continued  through 
two  nights,  was  negatived,  and  resolutions 
were  moved,  by  the  president  of  the  board  of 
trade,  which  went  to  abate  the  duty  on  the 
importation  of  raw  silk.  These  were  carried, 
as  was  a  bill  founded  on  them,  after  being 
angrily  opposed.  While  the  measure  was 
under  the  consideration  of  parliament,  Beth- 
nal-green  and  Spitalfields  were  the  scenes 
of  great  disorders,  which  Mr.  Peel  declared 
had  been  created  in  the  vain  hope  of  deter- 
ring the  legislature  from  taking  that  step 
which  the  government  were  satisfied  would 
prove  abenefit  to  the  malcontents  themselves. 

When  Mr.  Vesey  Fitzgerald,  president  of 
the  board  of  trade,  offered  his  resolutions  to 
the  house  of  commons  (the  object  of  which 
was  to  reduce  the  duties  on  the  different 
species  of  raw  material),  it  was  maintained, 
on  the  part  of  the  government,  that  ad- 
mitting the  principle  of  drawbacks  on 
manufactured  silks,  equal  in  amount  to  the 
duty  on  foreign  thrown  silk,  were  all  that 
could  be  clone  by  government  to  relieve  the 
trade.  If,  by  the  aid  of  foreign  thrown  silk, 
required  in  the  English  manufactured  article, 
an  export  trade  could  be  created,  it  was 
obvious  that  by  this  the  English  weavers 
must  be  gainers.  Mr.  Fitzgerald's  reso- 
lutions were  carried,  and  a  bill  founded  on 
then  was  introduced;  and,  after  being  warmly 
opposed,  passed  into  a  law. 
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If  the  disorders  in  Spitalfields  and  other 
places,  to  which  Mr.  Peel  adverted,  were 
not  very  formidable,  they  were  still  of  a 
serious  character,  and  marked  by  a  fero- 
cious determination  to  do  mischief.  As 
one  specimen  of  the  tactics  of  the  Spital- 
fields malcontents,  the  police  intelligence  of 
the  period  shows  a  woman,  named  Mary 
Dove,  to  have  been  placed  at  the  bar  of 
Worship-street  office,  charged  with  conniving 
at  the  destruction  of  two  hundred  yards  of 
rich  puce-coloured  silk,  belonging  to  her 
employers.  The  foreman  of  the  establish- 
ment stated,  that  the  prisoner  had  that 
morning  informed  him,  that  the  cutters 
had  entered  her  house  by  force,  and 
destroyed  the  work  entrusted  to  her  care. 
The  woman  said,  in  answer  to  the  charge, 
that  she  was  a  widow :  that  she  and  her 
family,  consisting  of  a  son  and  daughter, 
retired  to  bed  about  half-past  ten  o'clock 
on  the  preceding  night,  and  at  about  twelve 
she  was  awoke  by  a  loud  knocking  at  the 
window-shutter,  when  she  asked,  "  Who's 
there  ?"  Some  person  outside,  replied,  "  A 
friend."  She  rejoined,  "  I  won't  let  any 
friend  in  now :"  whereupon,  the  same  voice 
said,  "  For  God's  sake  open  the  door,  for  my 
wife  is  just  taken  in  labour."  She  got  out 
of  bed,  and  opened  the  door,  and,  that 
moment,  in  rushed  three  fellows,  who  swore 
if  she  made  the  least  noise,  they  would  kill 
her.  She  was  very  much  alarmed,  and 
they  told  her  not  to  be  afraid :  if  she  was 
quiet,  they  would  not  hurt  her.  They  then 
destroyed  the  silk  by  cutting  it  with  a  razor. 
She  added,  she  knew  none  of  the  men  of 
the  gang;  so  she  could  not  recognise  any 
one  of  them.  The  magistrate  inquired,  if 
her  son  had  come  to  her  assistance.  Her 
reply  was,  that  the  invaders  of  her  dwelling 
threatened,  that  instant  death  should  requite 
any  interference  on  his  part.  The  magis- 
trate doubted  the  truth  of  this  story ;  but 
there  was  no  evidence  on  which  she  could 
be  detained.  The  whole  affair  was  believed 
to  be  a  concerted  outrage.  She  was  dis- 
missed with  a  caution;  and  the  following 
hand-bill  was  posted  about  the  neighbour- 
hood : — "  Public-office,  Worship-street,  May 
8th,  1829. — Whereas,  several  persons,  sus- 
pected to  be  journeymen  weavers,  have,  for 
several  nights  past,  feloniously  cut  and  de- 
stroyed silk  in  the  looms  :  the  magistrates  of 
this  office  hereby  warn  them  of  the  dan- 
gerous consequences  of  such  conduct;  and 
assure  those  who  have  committed,  or  con- 
nived at  these  offences,  they  will  leave  no 
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exertions  untried,  either  now  or  hereafter, 
to  bring  the  offenders  to  justice;  and  fur- 
ther apprise  them,  that  if  they  should  be 
convicted  under  the  statute  22  George  III., 
cap.  40,  sec.  2,  they  will  be  subject  to  the 
penalty  of  death  :  or,  if  convicted  under 
the  statute  of  7  and  8  George  IV.,  they  will 
be  liable  to  be  transported  for  life,  or  not 
less  than  seven  years,  or  to  be  (if  a  male) 
once,  twice,  or  thrice  publicly  whipped. 

At  Manchester,  delegates  were  chosen 
and  resolutions  were  passed,  declaring,  that 
"nothing  short  of  the  prices  paid  for  weav- 
ing in  1824,  would  be  satisfactory."  The 
masters  consented  to  return  to  those  prices, 
but  expressed  a  fear  that  the  arrangement 
could  not  be  permanent.  That  they  should 
so  far  have  given  way,  was  regarded  by  the 
workmen  as  a  matter  of  great  rejoicing.  At 
Rochdale,  there  were  dangerous  riots.  A 
mob  attacked  the  factory  of  a  Mr.  Chad- 
wick.  That  gentleman,  expecting  an  at- 
tack, had  barricaded  the  doors  of  his  mill 
with  large  bales  of  wool.  The  assailants, 
finding  the  doors  fast,  entered  through  the 
windows — abused  all  the  persons  employed 
in  the  establishment,  including  joiners,  mill- 
wrights, and  labourers,  all  of  whom  they 
drove  into  the  street  with  their  coats  turned 
inside  out.  Even  the  children  did  not  es- 
cape their  vengeance.  Some  of  these  they 
threw  from  the  windows  into  the  street ; 
others  they  carried  out  by  the  hair  of  the 
head.  A  young  man  who  remonstrated 
with  the  chief  actors  in  this  barbarous  pro- 
ceeding, they  threatened  to  throw  into  the 
river  which  runs  close  by.  They  shamefully 
attacked  an  old  man  about  seventy  years  of 
age,  whom  they  struck  several  times  with  a 
crowbar.  Detachments  of  troops  arrived 
from  Stockport,  Oldham,  and  Manchester. 
A  troop  of  the  king's  dragoon  guards  had 
been  dispatched  by  colonel  Shaw  from 
Manchester.  They  immediately  proceeded, 
headed  by  the  magistrate,  to  the  rendezvous 
of  the  rioters  at  Cronkey  Moor,  whom  they 
completely  surrounded,  and  apprehended  five 
of  the  most  active.  Other  parties  were  sub- 
sequently captured ;  and  twenty-three  per- 
sons, in  all,  were  brought  before  the  magis- 
trates, of  whom,  sixteen  were  committed  to 
Lancaster  castle,  for  trial  at  the  assizes.  At 
the  close  of  the  examination,  the  prisoners 
were  placed  under  an  escort  of  about  forty 
of  the  1st  dragoon  guards,  and  conveyed 
back  to  the  lock-ups,  where  they  were  lodged 
under  the  protection  of  five  soldiers  of  the 
67th  foot.  When  the  dragoons  had  retired, 


i  mob  collected  round  the  lock-ups,  and 
jegan  to  throw  stones  at  the  soldiers.  There 
were  among  the  crowd  a  number  of  women, 
who  encouraged  them  to  this  outrage.  One 
of  the  soldiers  being  struck  on  the  head 
with  a  stone,  by  which  he  was  severely 
cut,  his  comrades  fired  several  blank  car- 
tridges over  the  heads  of  the  excited  frantic 
rioters,  for  the  purpose  of  intimidating  them. 
While  this  was  goingTorward,  a  reinforce- 
ment of  a  sergeant  and  six  soldiers  arrived, 
making  a  force  of  twelve  men.  The  rioters 
continuing  to  throw  stones,  the  soldiers 
loaded  their  muskets  with  ball,  and  again 
fired  over  the  heads  of  the  people.  By  this 
discharge,  a  boy,  about  six  years  old,  who 
was  standing  at  a  window  in  the  top  storey  of 
his  father's  mill,  at  some  distance  from  the 
lock-ups,  was  unfortunately  shot.  He  lin- 
gered a  day  or  two,  and  then  died.  As  the 
mob  kept  still  rushing  on,  throwing  stones, 
and  expressing  a  determination  to  rescue  the 
prisoners,  the  soldiers  again  loaded,  and  were 
compelled,  in  their  own  defence,  and  for  the 
protection  of  the  prisoners,  to  continue  firing 
amongst  the  crowd,  until  they  had  discharged 
eighty-five  shots.  Several  persons  were  killed 
on  the  spot.  One  man,  named  Abraham 
Taylor,  was  killed  in  the  act  of  throwing 
stones,  and  after  his  death,  a  stone  was 
found  in  each  of  his  hands.  A  party  of 
dragoons,  hearing  the  discharge  of  musketry, 
hastened  forward,  and  having  made  a 
charge  upon  the  people,  soon  dispersed  them. 
The  remainder  of  the  foot-soldiers  in  the 
town  came  to  the  assistance  of  their  com- 
rades, and  charged  the  mob  with  the  bayo- 
net. Besides  those  who  were  killed,  there 
were  about  twenty-five  persons  wounded, 
some  with  ball,  and  others  with  sabre  and 
bayonet  wounds. 

Notwithstanding  the  melancholy  scenes  to 
which  the  prevailing  excitement  gave  rise,  it 
will  be  seen,  from  the  reasoning  opposed  to 
Mr.  Fyler's  motion,  and  the  important  facts 
stated,  that  it  was  impossible  to  comply  with 
the  demands  of  the  poor  men,  whose  distress 
could  not  be  doubted,  though  they  were  in 
error  as  to  the  causes  by  which  it  had  been 
produced.  To  unsettle  the  commercial 
policy  of  the  country,  under  the  circum- 
stances of  the  time,  must  have  led  to  fatal 
consequences ;  but  this  was  not  acknow- 
ledged by  the  sufferers ;  and  the  duke  and 
his  colleagues  were  subjected  to  bitter  re- 
j  preaches  in  the  localities  which  have  been 
i  named.  If,  in  relation  to  literature,  "  a 
little  learning  is  a  dangerous  thing,"  as- 
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suredly  it  is  not  less  so  in  connexion  with 
politics.  Men  in  humble  life,  on  the  infor-  j 
mation  which  reaches  them,  have  no  doubt 
as  to  the  course  which  a"  wise  government 
should  pursue ;  but  were  they  possessed  of 
that  which  is  furnished  to  those  entrusted 
with  the  management  of  public  affairs,  they 
would,  in  most  cases,  know  embarrassments 
which  never  crossed  their  minds  before.  | 
That  this  must  necessarily  be  the  case,  is 
obvious — 

"  For  just  experience  tells,  on  every  soil, 
That  those  who  think,  must  govern  those  who  toil." 

Great  was  the  alarm  expressed  by  the 
weavers,  and  others  connected  with  the  silk- 
trade,  at  the  decision  pronounced  by  the 
legislature.  While  this  prevailed,  an  appli- 
cation was  made  to  the  government  to  pro- 
vide means  for  enabling  the  sufferers  to 
emigrate.  A  letter,  addressed  to  the  duke 
on  this  subject,  from  a  Mr.  Brutton,  was 
thus  answered  : — 

"London,  July  9th,  1829. 

"  Sir, — I  have  had  the  honour  of  receiving 
vour  letter,  and  a  memorial  signed  by  a  com- 
mittee of  the  unemployed  weavers  in  this 
city,  the  object  of  both  of  which  is  to  require 
me  to  find  money  to  pay  the  expense  of  the 
emigration,  to  New  South  Wales,  of  four 
thousand  silk-weavers.  I  don't  know  whe- 
ther you  or  the  gentlemen  of  the  committee 
have  estimated  the  expense  of  such  emigra- 
tion ;  but  I  can  assure  you  that  I  have  it  not 
in  my  power  to  advance,  from  the  public 
funds,  any  sum  which  could  be  considered 
as  at  all  adequate  for  such  a  purpose,  even 
for  a  small  proportion  of  the  number,  upon 
the  most  reduced  estimate  that  has  ever 
been  formed.  I  lament  that  the  weavers 
continue  to  feel  distress :  I  attribute  that 
distress  to  causes  over  which  the  govern- 
ment have  no  control,  and  which  you  so 
feelingly  lament. 

"  I  have  the  honour  to  be,  &c., 

"  WELLINGTON. 

"  Robert  Brutton,  Esq." 

The  late  inquiries  into  the  state  of  the  po- 
lice proved  that  some  change  had  become 
indispensable  to  the  well-being  of  the  metro- 
polis. It  was  shown  to  be  necessary  by  Mr. 
Peel,  on  moving  for  leave  to  bring  in  a  bill 
for  the  improvement  of  the  police,  as  it  ap- 
peared, from  returns  before  the  house,  that 
the  state  of  crime  in  the  metropolis,  as  com- 
pared with  Wales,  was  very  unfavourable 
for  the  former.  Calculating  the  number 
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that  criminals  in  London  and  Middlesex 
bore  to  the  population,  they  would  find  that 
not  less  than  one  person  in  every  three 
hundred  and  eighty-three  had  been  com- 
mitted, for  some  crime  or  other,  in  the  year 
1828.  If,  in  the  same  manner,  they  deter- 
mined the  ratio  between  the  number  of  per- 
sons similarly  committed  in  England  and 
Wales,  the  proportion  would  be  found  to  be 
one  criminal  to  every  eight  hundred  and 
twenty-two  of  the  entire  population.  Crime 
had,  of  late,  been  on  the  increase.  In  .1821, 
the  number  of  persons  committed,  in  London 
and  Middlesex,  was  two  thousand  four  hun- 
dred and  eighty;  the  population  being  one 
million  one  hundred  arid  sixty-seven  thou- 
sand. In  1828,  he  regretted  to  say,  the 
committals  for  crime  amounted  to  three 
thousand  five  hundred  and  sixty.  There 
was  no  official  returns  of  the  population  up 
to  that  date  ;  but  assuming  it  was  in  a  cor- 
responding ratio  to  other  periods,  the  num- 
ber of  individuals,  in  London  and  Middle- 
sex, would  be  one  million  three  hundred  and 
forty-nine  thousand  in  the  year.  The  result, 
therefore,  of  a  comparison  between  the  ratio  ; 
of  increase  of  population  and  the  ratio  of 
increase  of  crime  in  the  metropolis,  showed 
that  the  former  was  not  in  proportion  to, 
and  could  not  account  for,  the  great  increase 
in  the  latter  ;  for  there  was  an  increase  of 
forty-one  per  cent,  in  the  number  of  com- 
mittals ;  while  there  was  only  an  increase  in 
the  population  of  fifteen  and-a-half  per  cent. 

In  the  course  of  the  able  speech  Mr.  Peel 
made  on  this  subject,  he  showed  that,  while 
there  was  so  startling  an  increase  of  crime  iu 
the  metropolis,  there  was,  generally,  a  dimi- 
nution in  the  committals  throughout  the 
country.  In  Lancashire,  in  the  last  j'ear, 
there  had  been  but  four  hundred  and  forty- 
eight  commitments ;  in  1827,  there  were 
no  fewer  than  two  thousand  four  hundred  and 
fifty-seven.  He  proposed  to  unite  under 
one  head  all  parochial  police  authority, 
including,  of  course,  night-watchmen ;  the 
whole  to  be  under  a  board  of  police,  whoso 
duty  it  would  be  to  superintend  and  be 
responsible  for  all  the  agents  required  by 
the  police.  He  would  abandon  the  term 
watchmen,  and  speak  of  their  substitutes  as 
a  species  of  nightly  patrol;  and  the  bill 
which  had  been  prepared  he  would  propose 
to  refer  to  the  police  committee  of  Tast  year, 
i  for  the  completion  of  its  details,  that  com- 
mittee to  be  re-appointed  for  that  purpose. 

The  budget  was  submitted  to  the  house  of 
!  commons  on  the  8th  of  May,  when  it  ap- 
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peared  that  tlie  revenue — which  the  chancel- 
lor of  the  exchequer  had  estimated  last  year 
at  fifty-three  million,  nine  hundred  thousand 
pounds,  -while  the  expenditure  was  taken  at 
fifty  million  one  hundred  thousand  pounds, 
giving  about  three  million  eight  hundred 
thousand  pounds  applicable  to  the  reduction 
of  the  public  debt — had  exceeded  all  he  had 
hoped  to  realise.  The  actual  income  of  the 
year  1828  had  reached  fifty-five  million  one 
hundred  and  eighty-seven  thousand  pounds ; 
while  the  expenditure  was  not  more  than 
forty-nine  million  three  hundred  and  thirty- 
six  thousand  pounds ;  giving  a  total  surplus 
of  five  million  eight  hundred  and  fifty 
thousand  pounds,  instead  of  three  million 
seven  hundred  and  ninety-seven  thousand 
pounds,  on  which  he  had  reckoned.  With 
the  exception  of  about  one  hundred  and 
fifty  thousand  pounds,  that  increase  had 
arisen  from  those  two  great  branches  of  the 
revenue — the  customs  and  excise.  The  for- 
mer had  been  estimated  at  seventeen  million 
six  hundred  thousand  pounds ;  but  the 
amount  produced  was  only  seventeen  mil- 
lion two  hundred  thousand  pounds  —  an 
apparent  diminution  arising  from  the  tea- 
duty,  in  Ireland,  being  transferred  from  the 
Irish  customs  to  the  English  excise.  The 
estimate  of  the  customs  was  reduced  eight 
hundred  thousand  pounds  by  the  loss  of 
that  duty ;  while,  in  the  excise,  there  was  a 
counteracting  increase  of  six  hundred  thou- 
sand pounds,  and  it  had  actually  exceeded 
seven  hundred  thousand  pounds.  The  ex- 
cise— estimated  at  nineteen  million  two  hun- 
dred thousand  pounds — had  reached  twenty 
million  seven  hundred  and  fifty-nine  thou- 
sand pounds.  The  tea-duty  deducted,  the 
amount  would  be  twenty  million  two  hun- 
dred and  iifty  thousand  pounds,  giving  an 
excess  of  one  million  pounds  above  its  anti- 
cipated produce.  He  anticipated  the  revenue 
of  the  present  year  would  be  fifty-one  million 
three  hundred  and  forty-seven  thousand 
pounds.  The  expenditure,  he  showed,  would 
be  forty-eight  million  three  hundred  and 
thirty-three  thousand  five  hundred  and 
ninety-three  pounds,  which,  deducted  from 
the  former  sum,  gave  an  excess  of  three 
million  thirteen  thousand  four  hundred  and 
seven  pounds.  The  finance-committee  hav- 
ing recommended  that  a  clear  sum  of  three 
million  pounds  should  always  be  applied  to 
the  redemption  of  the  national  debt,  it  was 
not  proper  to  abate  any  of  the  existing  bur- 
thens of  the  country.  In  making  these 
statements,  on  which  he  wished  the  house 
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to  form  their  own  opinion,  he  should  not  do 
justice  to  liis  own  feelings,  Mr.  Peel  said,  if 
he  did  not  take  the  opportunity  of  saying, 
that  whatever  might  be  the  temporary  diffi- 
culties of  the  country,  he  saw  nothing  to 
lead  to  any  doubt  as  to  the  extent  of  the 
means  and  the  resources  of  the  country ;  on 
the  contrary,  when  the  cloud  which  had 
lowered  over  it  should  pass  away — and  pass 
away  he  was  confident  it  would,  at  an  early 
period — the  country  would  present  a  picture 
of  prosperity,  happiness,  and  wealth,  such  as 
had  scarcely  been  equalled  at  any  former 
period. 

Mr.  O'Connell's  pledge — if  returned  for 
the  county  of  Clare,  that  he  would  repair  to 
Westminster  for  the  purpose  of  taking  his 
seat — was  now  to  be  redeemed.  On  the 
15th  of  May,  he  made  it  known  that  it 
was  his  determination  to  claim  a  place  in 
the  house  of  commons.  On  that  day,  im- 
mediately after  prayers  had  been  read,  the 
speaker,  in  the  usual  way,  desired,  if  there 
were  any  member  to  be  sworn,  that  he 
would  come  to  the  table,  that  the  oaths 
might  be  administered.  All  the  members 
then  rose  in  expectation  of  a  scene ;  and  a 
few  minutes  afterwards,  Mr.  O'Connell  was 
introduced  by  lords  Ebrington  and  Duncan- 
non.  The  clerk  tendered  the  oath  which 
had  been  repealed  by  the  late  act,  but  which 
act  was  in  force  at  the  time  of  Mr.  O'Con- 
nell's election.  He  declined  taking  it,  as  it 
was  no  longer  required  by  law.  Mr.  O'Con- 
nell  conversed  for  a  few  seconds,  in  an  under 
tone,  with  the  principal  clerk  of  the  house, 
and  the  latter  communicated  the  substance 
of  what  passed  to  the  speaker.  The  speaker 
then  said — "  It  is  my  duty  to  state  to  the 
house,  that  th'e. course  the  honourable  mem'-' 
her  at  the  table-  intends  to  pursue  cannot  be 
permitted ;  and  I  must  consider  I  am  right, 
unless  corrected  by  the  authority  of  the 
house.  The  honourable'  gentleman  claims 
to  be  admitted  to  take  his  seat  under  the 
authority  of  a  recent  act  of  parliament. 
If  I  properly  understand  that  act,  it  repeals 
the  oath  of  trausubstantiation,  and  appoints 
an  oath  to  be  taken  by  all  Roman  catholics, 
in  lieu  of  the  oaths  of  abjuration  and  supre- 
macy, hut  with  this  condition,  that  the 
honourable  member  thus  applying,  must  be 
returned  after  the  passing  of  that  act.  Now, 
the  honourable  gentleman  at  the  table  was 
returned  long  before  the  passing  of  that  act, 
and,  therefore,  it  cannot  apply  to  any  per- 
son circumstanced  as  he  is.  I  think  I  have 
put  the  proper  construction  upon  that  act. 
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It  is,  therefore,  necessary  for  the  honourable  ' 
gentleman  to  take  the  oaths  of  allegiance 
and  supremacy  before  the  lords  of  the  privy 
council,  and  those  in  conjunction  with  the 
oath  of  abjuration  here,  the  same  as  all 
other  members,  before  he  can  take  his  seat. 
I  feel  it  my  duty  to  state  that  the  honourable 
gentleman  must  now  withdraw.  If  I  am 
wrong  in  my  judgment,  there  is  an  appeal 
open  by  petition." 

Mr.  O'Connell  had  not  obeyed  the  man- 
date of  the  speaker;  when  Mr.  Brougham 
rose  to  speak,  but  was  immediately  pro- 
nounced by  the  speaker  to  be  out  of  order. 
Upon  this,  Mr.  O'Connell  left  the  table, 
and  Mr.  Brougham  proceeded  to  say,  he 
considered  the  speaker  in  error  when  he 
came  to  the  conclusion  that  the  honourable 
member  for  Clare,  according  to  the  usage  of 
parliament,  had  not  a  right  to  be  heard. 
The  first  difficulty  in  the  case  did  not  pre- 
sent itself  until  the  honourable  member  for 
Clare  was  ordered  to  withdraw ;  and  then 
he  (Mr.  Brougham)  endeavoured  to  obtain 
a  hearing,  but  was  called  to  order  by  the 
chair,  until  the  honourable  member  had 
withdrawn.  What  he  wished  to  contend 
for  was,  the  right  of  the  honourable  member 
for  Clare  to  be  heard  in  his  place,  or — as  he 
had,  perhaps,  no  place — at  the  table  of  the 
house,  without  taking  the  oaths,  in  order  to 
state  his  objections  to  taking  them.  There 
were  two  or  three  precedents  directly  in 
point ;  and  these  he  particularly  described, 
contending  that,  as  in  those  cases  members 
had  been  heard  by  the  house,  Mr.  O'Con- 
nell might  be  permitted  to  speak  before  any 
further  proceedings  took  place.  He  then 
moved  that  the  member  for  Clare  be  re- 
called, and  heard  at  the  bar  of  the  house. — 
Mr.  secretary  Peel  said,  he  could  not  enter- 
tain a  doubt  but  that  the  honourable  and 
learned  gentleman  was  not  entitled  to  be 
heard  on  the  question;  because,  in  that 
case,  every  man  who  was  returned  to  that 
house,  had  an  equal  right  to  state  his  ob- 
jections to  taking  the  oaths. — It  was,  how- 
ever, apparent  that  the  house  was  disposed 
to  hear  Mr.  O'Connell;  but  as  a  question 
ai-ose,  whether  he  should  be  heard  at  the  bar 
or  at  the  table,  the  debate  was  adjourned  to 
the  18th,  when  it  was  decided  that  he  should 
be  heard  at  the  bar.  Mr.  O'Connell  being 
called  in,  after  briefly  apologising  for  his 
ignorance  of  the  forms  of  that  house,  pro- 
ceeded to  state  the  grounds  upon  which  he 
claimed  to  sit  and  vote,  as  the  member  for 
Clare.  He  reviewed  the  various  enactments 
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respecting  Roman  catholics,  from  the  30th 
of  Charles  II.  down  to  the  passing  of  the 
relief  bill.  He  contended  that,  although 
the  act  of  union  with  Ireland  prescribed 
certain  oaths,  yet  the  obligations  of  that  act 
were  done  away  with  by  the  relief  bill.  He 
had,  he  said,  already  taken  two  oaths,  which 
were  all  that  the  statute  required;  and  he 
could  not,  therefore,  be  denied  a  participa- 
tion in  the  privilege  which  that  bill  con- 
ferred on  persons  of  every  religious  denomi- 
nation :  the  bill  was  for  protestants,  dissen- 
ters, catholics — all,  all — and  not  for  catholics 
alone.  The  only  statute  that  could  exclude 
a  person  in  his  situation  from  a  seat  in  that 
house — he  meant  the  statute  of  Charles  II. — 
was  not  now  in  force.  He  asked  the  house 
to  allow  him  to  take  the  new  oaths  at  his 
own  peril — he  was  ready  to  do  so.  If  they  did 
not,  what  then  was  to  become  of  him  ?  Was 
he  to  remain  the  representative  for  Clare, 
the  house  not  allowing  him  to  come  in,  and 
being  unable  to  turn  him  out?  He  claimed 
to  sit  and  vote  in  that  character  as  a  civil 
right;  and  he  implored  the  house  to  con- 
sider what  it  was  they  were  about  to  do,  if 
they  resisted  his  claim — to  look  at  the  con- 
sequence of  their  declaring  that  civil  right 
was  not  civil  right. 

The  speech  which  Mr.  O'Connell  made 
on  this  occasion  astonished  some  of  his 
hearers,  by  its  mild  and  conciliatory  tone,  as 
well  as  by  the  force  of  the  arguments  he 
employed.  A  debate  followed  on  the  ques- 
tion, whether  or  not  he  could  be  allowed  to 
take  his  seat  ?  By  some  of  the  legal  autho- 
rities of  the  house,  it  was  argued,  that  as 
there  was  a  doubt  on  the  subject,  Mr. 
O'Connell  ought  to  have  the  benefit  of  that 
doubt,  and  be  admitted,  on  taking  the  oath 
required  by  the  new  law.  This  doctrine, 
which,  in  the  case  of  a  prisoner  charged 
with  a  capital  offence,  could  not  be  ques- 
tioned, was  deemed  less  applicable  to  a 
gentleman  elected  to  sit  in  the  English 
house  of  commons ;  and  the  solicitor-gene- 
ral submitted  to  the  house  a  motion,  which 
ran  thus  : — "  It  is  the  opinion  of  this  house, 
that  Mr.  O'Connell  having  been  returned 
as  a  member  to  this  house  before  the 
commencement  of  the  act  passed  in  the 
present  session,  for  the  relief  of  his  ma- 
jesty's Roman  catholic  subjects,  is  not  en- 
titled to  sit  or  vote  in  this  house,  unless  he 
first  take  the  oath  of  supremacy."  A  long  de- 
bate ensued,  and  the  result  was  unfavourable 
to  Mr.  O'Connell's  pretensions.  On  a  di- 
vision, a  majority  declared  for  his  exclusion ; 
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the  numbers  being,  one  hundred  and  ninety 
to  one  hundred  and  sixteen.  The  next  day 
he  appeared  at  the  bar  of  the  house,  when 
he  was  asked,  if  he  was  prepared  to  take  the 
oath  of  supremacy  ?  He  desired  to  see  the 
oath;  and  having  perused  it,  remarked  that 
it  contained  one  assertion,  as  to  a  matter  of 
fact,  which  he  knew  was  not  true;  and  he 
also  remarked  in  it  an  assertion  as  to  a 
matter  of  opinion,  which  he  believed  to  be 
untrue;  and,  therefore,  he  must  refuse  to 
take  it.  A  question  was  next  raised,  whether 
a  writ  should  issue  for  a  new  election,  or  an 
act  be  passed  for  the  relief  of  Mr.  O'Connell, 
to  avoid  the  excitement  of  a  new  election  ? 
The  final  decision  of  the  house  was  in 
favour  of  the  former  course. 

The  state  of  Portugal  continued  to  be 
anything  but  satisfactory.  That  the  friends 
of  Don  Pedro  were  active  in  stirring  up  dis- 
content, and  in  spreading  disaffection  far  and 
wide,  admits  of  no  question;  and  hence  it 
may  be  conceded,  that  the  situation  of  Don 
Miguel  was  one  of  great  difficulty.  But 
this  admitted,  the  course  he  thought  fit  to 
take,  was  as  remote  from  good  policy,  as  it 
was  repugnant  to  humanity. 

When  the  insurrection  at  Oporto  had  been 
suppressed  by  his  troops,  he  used  the  late 
outbreak  as  an  instrument  to  ruin  or  destroy 
all  who  were  supposed  to  be  favourable  to 
Donna  Maria,  however  forbearing  their  con- 
duct might  have  been.  Many  individuals, 
who  were  anonymously  accused,  were  ar- 
rested and  committed  to  the  dungeons  of 
Limaero,  or  shut  up  in  the  castle  of  St. 
Julian.  This  hateful  tyranny  was  felt  by  all 
classes.  The  judges,  before  whom  the  Oporto 
insurgents  were  tried,  sentenced  many  of 
the  prisoners  to  banishment.  Miguel,  not 
satisfied  with  this,  on  his  own  authority, 
punished  them  capitally.  "  The  prisons 
were  crowded,  and  the  parties  so  incarce- 
rated, were  subjected  to  great  severities. 
There  were  among  the  captives,  persons  of 
affluence,  who  gave  from  their  means  to  re- 
lieve their  humbler  fellow-sufferers.  With 
an  extraordinary  refinement  in  cruelty,  the 
satellites  of  Miguel  caused  the  richer  prison- 
ers to  be  withdrawn,  that  their  unfortunate 
neighbours  might  not  have  the  rigour  of 
their  destiny  mitigated  by  their  means. 
They  were  denied  all  communication  with 
their  families,  but  not  brought  to  trial. 
Many  of  them  sunk  beneath  the  cruelties 
to  which  they  were  exposed ;  and,  in  some 
cases,  it  was  reported  that  poison  had  been 
administered.  The  rage  of  the  oppressor 


seemed  to  urge  him  almost  to  madness. 
Neither  age  nor  sex  found  favour  in  his  ! 
sight,  or  mercy  at  his  hands;  and  among  his  : 
prisoners,  a  little  boy,  but  five  years  of  age, 
is  mentioned,  who  was  detained  several  days 
in  solitary  confinement,  with  a  view  of 
frightening  the  child  into  giving  evidence 
against  his  father  and  mother.  There  was 
in  Lisbon  a  refugee  Spanish  bishop,  who 
had  been  a  member  of  the  cortes  in  1812. 
He  had  latterly  lived  in  obscurity  in  Portu- 
gal, but  was  now  cast  into  the  cells  of  St. 
Julian,  where  the  ill-treatment  he  ex- 
perienced from  Telles  Jordao,  the  governor 
of  the  place,  a  wretch  described  to  have 
been  a  savage  monster,  terminated  his  ex- 
istence in  the  course  of  a  few  days.  The 
queen-mother  was  believed  to  prompt  and 
abet  the  violence  of  her  son.  She  was  the 
elder  sister  of  Ferdinand  VII.;  a  woman  of 
good  capacity,  but  endowed  with  little  of 
the  gentleness  of  her  sex.  The  priests  were 
charged  with  encouraging  the  usurping 
prince  in  his  dreary  career  of  misgovem- 
ment  at  Oporto  and  Lisbon.  A  pamphlet 
was  put  forth  by  a  monk,  named  Jose 
Agostino,  a  court  preacher,  entitled  The 
Beast  Flayed.  In  this  publication,  the  im- 
portance of  exercising  a  salutary  severity 
was  insisted  upon.  It  undertook  to  prove, 
that  all  who  had  favoured  the  constitution, 
'  ought  to  be  hung  up  by  the  feet,  that  the 
people  might  be  joyfully  treated,  daily,  with 
fresh  meat  from  the  gallows.'  The  sister  of 
Miguel,  who  had  acted  as  regent,  having 
made  some  representations  in  vindication  of 
her  fame,  which  served  to  show  that  she  was 
not  the  author  of  the  arbitrary  proceedings 
of  the  usurper,  and  having,  moreover, 
dispatched  a  servant  to  England,  as  he  con- 
cluded, to  report  on  his  proceedings,  raised 
his  wrath  so  excessively,  that  he  burst  into 
her  chamber  with  a  pistol,  to  which  a 
bayonet  was  affixed,  and  attempted  to  strike 
the  princess.  Her  chamberlain,  the  comte 
de  Camarido,  interposed,  and  received  the 
•blow.  Miguel  then  fired.  The  bullet 
missed  the  lady,  but  killed  a  servant  who 
was  in  attendance.  The  domestics  hurried 
the  princess  away,  and  saved  her  from 
further  violence."  Such  were  the  facts 
now  published  respecting  the  conduct  of 
Don  Miguel. 

Towards  the  end  of  May,  accounts  were 

received  of  the    execution  of  ten  persons, 

condemned  for  high   treason  by  a   special 

commission.     Senhor  Gravito,  one  of  them, 

i  was  the  friend  of  lord   Heytesbury.      His 
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case,  and  his  melancholy  end,  were  much 
commented  upon.  Before  leaving  his  prison, 
Gravito,  addressing  the  parties  there  con- 
fined, declared,  that  he  and  those  who  were 
to  suffer  with  him,  died  for  their  country — 
for  their  lawful  sovereign,  Donna  Maria  II., 
and  for  having  supported  that  excellent 
charter  which  Don  Pedro  had  given  to  Por- 
tugal, as  the  only  means  of  remedying  the 
many  evils  it  had  endured.  He  recom- 
mended to  his  hearers  perseverance  in  the 
same  good  cause;  adding,  that  although 
many  more  might,  and  no  doubt  would, 
fall  in  the  struggle,  yet  liberty  would  con- 
quer in  the  end.  On  the  steps  of  the  scaf- 
fold, he  again  addressed  the  comparatively 
few  persons  who  were  looking  on — and  few 
they  were  —  when  he  was  launched  into 
eternity.  The  rope  by  which  he  was  sus- 
pended broke,  and  he  fell  to  the  ground 
before  life  was  extinct.  Recovering  his 
senses,  he  began  to  utter  some  indistinct 
expressions  of  inquiry  after  the  fate  of  his 
friends.  The  executioner  rushed  up  to  him 
with  fury;  and,  uttering  horrid  impreca- 
tions against  him  for  being  yet  alive,  pro- 
ceeded to  finish  the  work  of  butchery  by 
cutting  off  his  head. 

The  dismal  reports  of  Miguel's  severities 
were  the  subject  of  much  indignant  criti- 
cism in  England;  and  many  were  of  opi- 
nion, that  the  British  government,  which 
had  so  greatly  exerted  itself  to  save  Por- 
tugal from  being  oppressed  by  a  foreign 
power,  ought  now  to  interfere  in  order  to 
snatch  her  from  the  grasp  of  an  odious 
usurper.  On  the  1st  of  June,  sir  James 
Mackintosh  brought  the  subject  forward 
in  the  house  of  commons.  He  spoke  of  Por- 
tugal "  as  a  country  connected  with  Great 
Britain  by  an  alliance  originating  four  hun- 
dred and  fifty  years  ago,  keeping  up  a  con- 
nection unparalleled  in  the  history  of  man- 
kind; being  scarcely  interrupted  by  clouds 
of  enmity  for  a  single  day; — a  country  bound 
by  the  strictest  treaty  of  alliance  and  gua- 
rantee with  England  for  one  hundred  and 
twenty  years,  which  had  never  in  that 
time  drawn  her  into  a  war,  nor  even  exposed 
her  to  the  risk  of  one  ;  but  had  been  thrice 
invaded  for  her  steadfast  fidelity  to  this 
country— in  1761,  1801,  and  1807;  in  the 
last  of  which  years  she  had  endured  a  severe 
and  rapacious  conquest ; — that  country,"  he 
said,  "  is  now  under  the  yoke  of  an  usurper 
— of  one  who  has  made  his  way  to  the 
throne  by  a  series  of  falsehoods,  perjuries, 
and  frauds,  which,  in  any  one  amenable  to 
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law,  would  have  subjected  him  to  the  most 
i  disgraceful,  if  not  the  most  extreme  punish- 
j  ment — a  man,  against  whom  lies  the  impu- 
j  tation  of  private  crimes,  unconfuted  and 
almost  uncontradicted — who  reminds  us 
j  rather  of  Commodus  and  Caracalla,  than 
of  the  mediocrity  of  modern  vice,  or,  per- 
haps, of  modern  virtue — and  who  still  bears 
upon  his  brow  the  pardon  of  his  king  and 
his  father  for  a  parricidal  rebellion.  The 
king  has  twice  told  parliament  from  the 
throne,  though  in  milder  language,  that  he 
had  been  obliged  to  cut  off  all  diplomatic 
intercourse  with  this  ancient  and  renowned 
member  of  the  Christian  family  for  the  last 
twelve  months.  This  was  a  thing  without 
example  between  two  states  which  were  not 
at  war  ;  and  was  the  strongest  and  most  de- 
cisive proof  that  Miguel's  conduct  had  been 
displeasing  in  the  highest  quarters.  Europe 
had  sat  in  judgment  upon  the  conduct  of 
that  man;  and  it  had  decided,  that  with 
him  who  had  brought  dishonour  upon  an 
ancient  and  respectable  kingdom  it  would 
hold  no  intercourse.  His  majesty  and  his 
ministers,  with  equal  propriety  and  justice, 
though  with  doubtful  expediency,  have  re- 
cognised the  rights  befitting  and  due  to  her 
majesty,  Donna  Maria  II.  She  has  been 
received  by  the  king  with  all  that  courtesy 
which  is  so  characteristic  of  him,  and  by 
the  nation  with  all  that  sympathy  and  in- 
terest which  her  youth,  innocence,  rauk, 
and  character  inspire." 

Notwithstanding  this,  sir  James  Mackin- 
tosh remarked, — Donna  Maria  was  in 
England — a  queen  only  in  name ;  and  he 
bitterly  complained  of  the  conduct  of  the 
English  government  towards  the  Portuguese 
emigrants.  "  Those  brave  men,"  he  urged, 
"  had  sought  protection  in  this  country  at  a 
time  when  there  were  three  ambassadors 
connected  with  the  house  of  Braganza  in 
London.  There  was,  first,  the  marquis  of 
Bnrbacena,  the  guardian  of  Donna  Maria, 
the  young  queen,  and  representing  the  per- 
son of  Don  Pedro,  the  head  of  the  house 
of  Braganza;  the  marquis  Palmella,  in 
behalf  of  the  Portuguese  nation ;  and  vis- 
count Itabayana,  the  minister  of  the  em- 
peror of  the  Brazils.  How  did  the  go- 
vernment act  to  each  of  these?  It  said— 
'  Marquis  Palmella,  we  cannot  recognise 
you,  for  Don  Pedro  has  left  Portugal ;  the 
government  is  changed,  and  you  are  no 
longer  the  functionary  of  an  existing  go- 
vernment.' To  viscount  Itabayana  it  said 
— '  You  are  the  minister  of  the  emperor 
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of  Brazil ;  we  cannot  recognise  in  you  any 
right  to  interfere  in  the  affairs  of  Portugal.' 
And,  lastly,  to  the  marquis  Barbacena,  min- 
isters said — '  You  are  here  as  the  representa- 
tive of  the  father  of  Donna  Maria;  but  we 
deny  that  Don  Pedro  has  a  right  to  inter- 
fere.' This  was  what,  in  the  courts  of  law, 
would  be  called  sharp  practice.  The  formal 
acknowledgment  of  the  minor  queen,  at  the 
same  time  that  she  was  denied  a  protector 
or  guardian,  was  but  putting  a*^  barren 
sceptre'  into  her  hand."  He  contended,  that 
under  all  the  treaties  from  Edward  to  George 
III.,  the  people  of  Portugal  had  fairly  a  right 
to  look  to  Great  Britain  for  military  succour. 
After  animadverting  on  the  many  and  great 
atrocities  of  the  usurper  Miguel,  particularly 
at  Oporto,  the  right  honourable  gentleman 
asserted,  "  that  he  had  given  a  deliberate  de- 
fiance to  all  Europe — holding  up,  as  it  were, 
the  bloody  heads  of  his  victims  to  the  sove- 
reigns of  the  nations  of  Europe,  to  tell  them 
how  he  scorned  their  judgment  and  defied 
their  power." 

Firm  to  the  principle  which  he  had  pre- 
viously declared  ought  to  govern  the  conduct 
of  England,  in  her  relations  with  Portugal, 
the  duke  of  Wellington,  while  he  took  no 
pains  to  conceal  the  disgust  inspired  by  the  ' 
conduct  of  Don  Miguel,  would  not  recog- 
nise his  enormities  as  justifying,  on  the  part 
of  this  country,  interference  with  the  in- 
ternal affairs  of  Portugal.  Mr.  secretary 
Peel,  in  reply  to  sir  James  Mackintosh, 
offered  the  following  exposition  of  the  policy 
of  England  : — "  The  state  of  our  relations 
with  Portugal  I  apprehend  to  be  this — that 
there  exists  between  England  and  Portugal 
a  long  series  of  treaties,  imposing  upon 
England  the  obligation  of  protecting  the 
territorial  integrity  and  independence  of 
Portugal;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  I  must 
deny  that  there  exists  iu  those  treaties, 
either  in  their  letter  or  spirit — either  in 
their  literal  construction,  from  any  expressed 
provision  of  separate  treaties,  or  in  their 
accumulate  construction  from  the  general 
sense  of  them — any  engagement  or  obliga- 
tion, on  the  part  of  Great  Britain,  to  gua- 
rantee the  succession  of  any  particular  indi- 
vidual, or  to  guarantee  the  existence  of  any 
political  institutions  in  Portugal.  No  claim 
for  such  guarantee  has  ever  been  preferred 
in  the  history  of  those  two  countries  before 
the  year  1820.  In  consequence  of  the  un- 
fortunate dissensions  which  have  prevailed 
in  Portugal  since  the  year  1820,  frequent 
appeals  have  been  made  to  England,  by 


different  parties,  either  for  a  guarantee  of 
political  institutions,  or  for  an  interference 
with  the  internal  affairs  of  the  country,  for 
the  purpose  of  giving  a  character  to  those 
institutions ;  but  the  uniform  answer,  with 
respect  to  every  application,  given  by  every 
minister  of  England,  has  been  this  : — '  Our 
guarantee  is  for  the  security  of  Portugal 
against  foreign  invasion:  there  is  no  gua- 
rantee— no  engagement,  expressed  or  im- 
plied— of  interference  with  institutions ;  and 
the  general  rule  which  England  lays  down, 
not  to  interfere  with  the  internal  affairs  of 
other  countries,  applies  with  undiminished 
force  to  this.' "  He  said,  "  this  was  the 
line  of  policy  upon  which  both  lord  Castle- 
reagh  and  Mr.  Canning  had  acted,  and  quoted 
a  passage  from  Mr.  Canning's  memorable 
speech  on  the  message  from  the  crown,  in 
support  of  his  assertion.  It  was  no  part  of 
his  duty  to  vindicate  the  conduct  of  Don 
Miguel ;  but  he  thought  the  private  vices 
and  crimes  laid  to  his  charge,  were  for  the 
consideration  of  the  people  of  Portugal : 
if  such  matters  were  to  be  mixed  up  with 
the  general  policy  of  England,  public  peace 
conld  not  long  be  preserved.  The  only 
question  now  was,  as  to  whether  England 
was  called  upon  to  undertake  the  conquest 
of  Portugal  for  the  sole  purpose  of  asserting 
the  rights  of  Donna  Maria  da  Gloria?  There 
were  only  two  courses  open  to  us :  either  to 
observe  a  complete  neutrality,  or  to  under- 
take the  conquest  of  Portugal  for  the  young 
queen.  Of  what  avail  would  it  be  to  give 
advice  to  Don  Miguel,  without  having  the 
power  to  oblige  him  to  follow  it  ?  To  threaten 
him,  without  having  the  means  of  carrying 
our  threats  into  effect,  would  be  altogether 
unworthy  the  dignity  of  the  country.  But 
were  England  to  undertake  the  conquest  of 
Portugal,  she  must,  from  her  proximity,  be- 
come a  principal  in  the  war;  while  Brazil, 
being  at  such  a  distance,  could  only  take  a 
secondary  part.  He  contended,  however, 
that  there  was  nothing  in  this  case  to  justify 
the  forcing  upon  a  reluctant  people  a  sove- 
reign whom  they  were  not  willing  to  accept. 
It  was  sufficient  that  Don  Miguel  was  king 
de  facto ;  and  he  did  not  think  it  would  be 
either  prudent  or  politic  in  England  to  at- 
tempt to  displace  him.  With  respect  to  the 
refusal,  on  the  part  of  the  British  govern- 
ment, to  permit  the  Portuguese  emigrants 
to  proceed  from  Portsmouth  to  Terceira,  it 
would  have  been  inconsistent  with  the  strict 
neutrality  upon  which  this  government  had 
determined  to  act,  if  a  body  of  three  or  four 
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thousand  men  were  suffered  to  embark  from 
one  of  ourports,  with  hostileintentions,  against 
a  nation  with  whom  this  country  was  at  peace; 
and  it  would  have  been  a  violation  of  exist- 
ing treaties.  That  was  the  answer  given  by 
the  duke  of  Wellington  on  the  application 
of  the  marquis  Palmella  and  the  marquis 
Barbacena." 

The  motion  for  the  production  of  papers, 
which,  on  the  part  of  the  government,  there 
was  no  objection  to  give,  was,  in  fact, 
merely  one  of  form,  to  afford  an  opportu- 
nity of  commenting  on  the  conduct  of  Don 
Miguel,  and  was,  therefore,  agreed  to. 

The  prorogation  took  place  on  the  24th 
of  June.  In  the  speech  delivered  by  the  lords 
commissioners,  the  houses  were  told : — 

"  His  majesty  laments  that  he  has  not  to 
announce  to  you  the  termination  of  the  war 
in  the  east  of  Europe;  but  his  majesty  com- 
mands us  to  assure  you,  that  he  will  continue 
to  use  his  utmost  endeavours  to  prevent  the 
extension  of  hostilities,  and  to  promote  the 
restoration  of  peace. 

"  It  is  with  satisfaction  his  majesty  in- 
forms you,  that  he  has  been  enabled  to 
renew  his  diplomatic  relations  with  the  Ot- 
toman Porte. 

"  The  ambassadors  of  his  majesty,  and  of 
the  king  of  France,  are  on  their  return  to 
Constantinople ;  and  the  emperor  of  Russia, 
having  been  pleased  to  authorise  the  pleni- 
potentiaries of  his  allies  to  act  on  behalf  of 
his  imperial  majesty,  the  negotiations  for 
the  final  pacification  of  Greece,  will  be  car- 
ried on  in  the  name  of  the  three  contract- 
ing parties  to  the  treaty  of  London. 

"  The  army  of  his  most  Christian  majesty 
has  been  withdrawn  from  the  Morea,  with 
the  exception  of  a  small  force  destined,  for 
a  time,  to  assist  in  the  establishment  of 
order  in  a  country  which  has  so  long  been 
the  scene  of  confusion  and  anarchy. 

"  It  is  with  increased  regret  that  his  ma- 
jesty again  adverts  to  the  condition  of  the 
Portuguese  monarchy.  But  his  majesty 
commands  us  to  repeat  his  determination 
to  use  every  effort  to  reconcile  conflicting 
interests,  and  to  remove  the  evils  which 
press  so  heavily  upon  a  country,  the  pros- 
perity of  which  must  ever  be  an  object  of 
his  majesty's  solicitude." 

Russia  prosecuted  the  war  against  the 
Turks  with  apparent  success ;  but  England 
could  no  longer  rejoice  in  her  triumphs. 
It  soon  transpired,  that  conscious  he  was 
playing  an  artful  and  a  selfish  game,  the 
emperor  Nicholas  was  haunted  with  appre- 
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hensions  that  the  British  government  would 
consider  they  had  been  made  the  tools  of 
his  all-devouring  ambition,  to  depress  the 
Ottoman  power.  An  article  in  the  Smyrna 
Courier  reported  that  the  Russians  had 
some  idea  that  a  rupture  with  England 
might  be  expected,  and  that  admiral  Heyden 
deemed  it  prudent  to  consult  with  count 
Capo  D'Istria  in  what  port  he  could  be 
secure  om  the  hostility  of  the  English. 


. 

This  might  be  untrue  ;  but  the  mere  rumour, 
as  was  remarked  at  the  time,  betrayed  a 
strong  impression  in  that  quarter,  that  the 
politics  of  England  and  Russia  were  deci- 
dedly at  variance.  In  the  Hamburgh  papers, 
able  writers  described,  in  glowing  terms,  the 
power  and  means  of  Russia.  It  was  believed 
that  these  representations  were  prompted 
by  agents  of  the  czar,  to  awe  into  acquies- 
cence those  who  might  deem  their  interests 
affected  by  his  proceedings.  That  he  felt 
the  bonds  of  amity,  which  had  lately  con- 
nected him  with  England  and  France,  were 
seriously  weakened,  and  might  suddenly 
fail  altogether,  was  past  conjecture.  Men 
were  led  to  review  the  modern  history  of 
Russia;  and,  doing  this,  they  could  not  but 
remark  circumstances  which  justified  sus- 
picion of  her  present  designs.  It  was  re- 
membered, that  forty  years  before,  the  eyes 
of  the  empress  Catherine  were  fixed  on  Fin- 
laud,  as  those  of  Nicholas  were  believed  to 
be  then  on  the  Turkish  capital.  Gustavus 
III.,  when  he  declared  war  against  his 
mighty  neighbour,  in  1788,  accused  Andrew 
Razumofsky,  the  Russian  ambassador,  of 
attempting  to  raise  an  insurrection  in  that 
country,  by  sowing  dissensions  among  the 
Swedish  nobles,  to  pave  the  way  for  its 
future  conquest  by  Catherine.  The  charge 
was  indignantly  denied  at  the  time  —  as  the 
wish  to  possess  Constantinople  was  at  the 
time  this  retrospect  was  entered  upon  ;  but 
it  was  truly  remarked,  that  what  had  since 
occurred  (the  snatching  Finland  from  the 
Swedish  nation),  justified  the  suspicion  of 
Gustavus.  The  voluntary  restoration  of 
conquered  territory  by  Russia  was  sarcasti- 
cally proclaimed  "  to  be  a  spectacle  which, 
whenever  it  may  be  presented,  will  have  for 
the  rest  of  the  world,  all  the  splendid  at- 
traction of  novelty." 

These  reflections,  which  were  called  forth 
by  the  circumstances  of  the  period,  would 
seem  more  than  justified  by  the  following 
resum^  of  Russian  acquisitions.  It  was  esti- 
mated, that  the  territory  she  had  gained 
from  various  powers  stood  thus  :—  "  From 
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Sweden,  there  had  been  wrested  as  much  as 
equalled  the  whole  remainder  of  that  king- 
dom ;  from  Poland,  that  which  equalled  in 
extent  the  Austrian  empire ;  from  European 
Turkey,  dominion  not  less  than  that  of 
Prussia,  exclusive  of  the  Rhenish  provinces ; 
from  Asiatic  Turkey,  what  might  be  deemed 
equal  to  the  German  small  states — Rhenish- 
Prussia,  Holland,  and  Belgium.  The  ces- 
sions gained  from  Persia  were  equal,  in 
extent,  to  all  England ;  and  those"  from 
Tartary,  to  European  Turkey,  Greece,  and 
Spain  !  The  Russian  frontier  had  advanced 
towards  Berlin,  Dresden,  Munich,  Vienna, 
and  Paris,  about  seven  hundred  miles;  to- 
wards Constantinople,  five  hundred  miles; 
towards  Stockholm,  six  hundred  and  thirty 
miles;  and  towards  Teheran,  one  thousand 
miles.  When  Peter  the  Great  ascended 
the  throne,  in  1688,  Muscovy  contained  only 
sixteen  million  of  inhabitants;  its  numbers, 
up  to  the  period  of  which  we  are  writing, 
were  computed  to  amount  to  fifty-six  mil- 
lion, the  greater  part  of  the  increase  having 
been  the  result  of  conquest."* 

In  the  contest  the  Turks  fought  bravely, 
sometimes  successfully ;  but,  in  the  end, 
fortune  favoured  Russia.  In  the  meantime, 
the  French  and  English  ambassadors  had 
returned  to  Constantinople.  The  Wellington 
government  had  began  to  look  with  a  jealous 
eye  on  the  advance  of  the  emperor's  troops 
towards  Constantinople.  A  curious  and 
interesting  view  of  the  feeling  which  then 
prevailed,  is  furnished  in  a  leader  of  a  popu- 
lar journal  of  that  date  (July  26th,  1829.) 
The  facts  which  it  embodies  are  impor- 
tant:— "It  was  on  the  llth  of  June  that 
the  ambassadors  of  England  and  France 
entered  Constantinople,  and  it  was  on  that 
same  day,  that  victory  crowned  the  arms  of 
the  Russians,  under  general  Diebitsch.  And 
what  was  the  consequence  of  this  event? 
No  exulting  threats  were  issued— there  was 
no  talk  of  pushing  on  for  Constantinople,  to 
make  the  Russian  flag  wave  over  the  towers 
of  St.  Sophia.  No ;  with  the  apparent  gen- 
tleness of  a  Tamerlane,  the  women  and  chil- 
dren belonging  to  the  Turks,  who  had  fallen 
into  the  hands  of  the  conquerors  of  the  day, 
were  restored;  and,  at  the  same  time,  it 
was  intimated,  on  the  part  of  count  Dics- 
bitsch,  that  though  the  good  fortune  of  his 
master  must  prove  to  the  Turks  that  even- 
tually his  cause  would  triumph,  it  was  still 
the  sincere  wish  of  the  emperor  to  make 
peace ;  and  he  solemnly  renounced  all  idea 
*  Bell's  System  of  Geography,  1841. 


of  acquiring  any  portion  of  the  Turkish 
territory.  When  the  war  commenced,  it 
was  justly  feared  by  many,  that  if  the  Rus- 
sians proved  conquerors,  and  upon  easy 
;erms,  all  the  moderation  and  magnanimity 
of  the  emperor  Nicholas,  which  were  then 
the  theme  of  daily  laudation  in  the  minis- 
terial papers,  would  not  suffice  to  induce 
liim  to  forego  the  sweets  of  conquest.  And 
why,  it  may  be  asked,  should  he  do  so  now? 
Has  the  autocrat  of  all  the  Russias  become 
a  philosopher?  Has  he  on  a  sudden  dis- 
covered that — 

"  '  All  heads  must  come 
To  the  cold  tomb  ?' 

And  that — 

"  '  Only  the  actions  of  the  just 

Smell  sweet,  and  blossom  in  the  dust  ?'_" 

"  No,"  the  writer  continued,  "  we  do  not 
assume  this ;  but  we  believe  that  the  expe- 
rience he  has  had — the  losses  he  has  sus- 
tained— and,  more  than  all,  the  great  finan- 
cial efforts,  which  he  has  ascertained  will 
still  be  necessary  to  conduct  the  war  to  that 
termination  which  he  originally  contem- 
plated, added  to  the  certainty  that  France 
and  England,  one  of  them  at  least,  aided  by 
another  great  European  power,  would  ere 
long  interfere  in.  behalf  of  the  Turks,  and 
either  turn  the  scale  in  their  favour,  or  ren- 
der triumph  valueless — we  do,  we  say,  be- 
lieve, that  these  considerations  have  had  due 
weight  with  the  emperor.  Hence,  we  are 
led  to  conclude,  that  he  seeks  peace  with 
sincerity." 

This  reasoning  was  justified  by  the  event. 
Of  course,  the  good  offices  of  France  and 
England  were  not  wanting  to  effect  a  pacifi- 
cation ;  and  it  was  soon  announced,  that 
peace  had  been  concluded  between  Russia 
and  the  Porte.  The  terms,  all  circumstances 
considered,  were  pronounced  to  be  less 
favourable  to  the  latter  than  might  have 
been  expected.  It  was  arranged,  that  the 
Pruth  should  continue  the  boundary  line  on 
the  European  side  of  Turkey;  but  Silistria 
was  to  be  dismantled.  The  eastern  coast  of 
the  Black  Sea,  from  the  Cuban  to  the  har- 
bour of  St.  Nicholas,  with  the  fortresses  of 
Anapa  and  Poll,  were  to  remain  to  Russia. 
The  principalities  of  Moldavia  and  Wal- 
lachia  were  to  be  confirmed  in  their  rights, 
but  the  hospodars  were  to  be  nominated 
only  for  life.  There  was  to  be  allowed  to 
vessels  belonging  to  Russia,  free  trade  and 
navigation  through  the  Black  Sea,  and  to 
the  commerce  of  all  other  countries  at 
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peace  with  the  Porte.  The  sultan  was  to 
defray  the  charges  of  the  war,  and  accede 
to  the  treaties  concluded  by  England,  France, 
and  Russia,  for  putting  an  end  to  the  Greek 
contest. 

The  course  of  events  was  bewildering. 
Before  the  duke  of  Wellington  was  placed 
at  the  head  of  affairs  in  this  country,  a  strong 
feeling  had  been  raised  in  England  and 
France  in  favour  of  the  Greeks.  It  suited 
the  policy  of  Russia  to  act  in  accordance 
with  that  feeling.  The  Turkish  govern- 
ment of  that  day  adopted  a  tortuous  course, 


which  was  not  consistent  with  the  frankness 
which  more  enlightened  nations  find  identi- 
fied with  true  policy ;  and  this  led  to  a  fatal 
catastrophe.  Russia  then  pressed  her  an- 
cient foe,  unaided  (but,  for  a  time,  wholly 
unrestrained)  by  England  and  France.  There 
is,  however,  reason  to  believe,  that  but  for 
the  gathering  clouds  in  the  west,  added  to 
the  losses  and  the  expense  incurred,  she 
would  have  spared  no  effort  to  make  Con- 
stantinople her  own.  That  enterprise,  from 
the  circumstances  stated,  it  was  judged  well 
to  defer  for  a  season. 


CHAPTER  XVII. 

AGITATION  IS  CONTINUED  IN  IRELAND  ;  THE  CATHOLIC  ASSOCIATION  RE-ASSEMBLE  UNDER  ANOTHER  NAME  ; 
O't'ONNELL  AGAIN  OFFERS  HIMSELF  TO  THE  ELECTORS  OF  CLARE;  HK  QUARRELS  WITH  COBBETT  ; 
AN  EXTRAORDINARY  FESTIVAL  SCENE;  NEW  CHARGES  AGAINST  THE  DUKE  OF  WELLINGTON;  LIBELS 
PROSECUTED. 


THE  catholic  question  was  now  carried,  and 
the  voice  of  exultation  was  loud  in  cele- 
brating the  triumph  of  a  measure  described 
to  be  identified  with  wise  and  benevolent 
legislation.  If  lively  gratitude  from  those 
most  largely  interested  in  the  decision  were 
not  to  be  expected,  it  might  reasonably  be 
hoped  that  angry  feelings,  previously  aroused, 
would  have  been  laid  aside.  But  even  this 
could  not  be  conceded  by  the  Irish  patriots 
• — or,  as  they  should  rather  have  been  called, 
tyrants  of  that  day.  The  language  held 
continued  to  be— "Agitate  ! — agitate  ! — agi- 
tate !"  It  was  incessantly  pressed  on  the 
Irish  people,  that  nothing  had  been  gained 
but  by  agitation ;  and  they  must  proceed  in 
the  same  course  to  obtain  all  they  were  told 
they  ought  to  desire.  Mr.  O'Connell  dis- 
tinctly intimated,  that  he  was  determined  to 
annoy  the  English  government  bv  every 
means  in  his  power.  It  was  well  remarked 
by  a  contemporary,  "  The  no-popery  terror- 
ists were  scarcely  more  mistaken  in  their 
anticipations  of  woe  and  destruction  from 
the  emancipation  of  the  catholics,  than  the 
liberal  politicians  of  the  time  were  in  their 
expectations  of  the  contentment  and  tran- 
quillity which  were  to  ensue  in  Ireland. 
The  last  reasonably  laughed  at  the  hobgoblin 
images  of  the  pope  and  the  Jesuits  which  the 
London  tories  and  the  Irish  orangemeii 
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conjured  up,  to  frighten  themselves  and 
everybody  else  whom  they  could  alarm  : 
they  reasonably  insisted  on  the  impossibility 
of  doing  anything  for  Ireland,  till  this  mea- 
sure of  relief  should  be  granted  :  but  they 
unreasonably  went  further  in  their  expecta- 
tion, and  concluded,  that  the  tranquillity  of 
Ireland  would  follow  from  the  measure  of 
relief.  It  was  now  Mr.  O'Connell's  daily 
and  nightly  care,  that  the  people  should  not 
be  the  better  disposed  towards  the  law  for 
its  having  become  favourable  to  them." 

Whether  by  design  or  not,  crime  of  the 
blackest  dye  would  seem  to  have  been  used 
in  furtherance  of  this  object ;  not  by  the  im- 
mediate direction  or  desire  of  the  leader, 
but  by  excited  listeners,  who  could  discover 
no  other  instrument  suitable  to  the  purpose 
which  he  was  supposed  to  have  in  view. 
Daring  violations  of  the  law  were  of  frequent 
occurrence;  and,  worse  than  these,  there 
was  a  systematic  denial  of  justice,  or  rather 
a  league  against  it  by  jurors — a  miserable 
trifling  with  conscience — (and  that,  too,  for 
the  purpose  of  securing  the  escape  of  a 
blood-stained  criminal) — was,  in  many  in- 
stances, to  be  deplored.  Twenty-one  persons 
were  brought  to  trial,  under  a  special  com- 
mission, on  the  30th  of  July,  for  a  conspiracy 
to  murder.  The  four  individuals  first  brought 
to  the  bar  were  found  guilty ;  but  two  other 
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efforts  to  punish  men  who  appeared  to  have 
been  savage  offenders,  failed.  In  one  case, 
eleven  jurors  out  of  twelve — in  another  nine 
— refused  to  convict,  and  no  verdict  being 
delivered,  the  jurors  were  discharged,  and 
the  accused  parties  liberated.  At  the  close  of 
the  trials,  the  solicitor-general,  speaking  of 
the  assistance  the  crown  had  received  from 
the  gentlemen  and  magistrates  who  had  to 
take  an  active  part  in  the  prosecutions,  said 
he  had  never  witnessed  a  more  anxious  de- 
sire to  have  the  ends  of  justice  satisfied, 
associated  with  the  more  tender  feelings  of 
humanity.  "  Would  to  God  ! "  lie  exclaimed, 
"  that  some  of  the  infatuated  people  who  now 
disturb  and  distract  that  part  of  the  country 
in  which  these  trials  had  their  origin,  could 
have  been  present  at  the  different  consulta- 
tions it  fell  to  my  lot  to  have  with  these 
gentlemen ;  they  would  find,  that  in  mark- 
ing them  out  as  objects  for  assassination, 
they  were  dooming  to  destruction  their  firm- 
est friends  and  most  anxious  benefactors." 

The  dreadful  crimes  perpetrated  at  this 
period,  called  forth  from  the  catholic  priest, 
Dr.  Doyle,  condemnation  appropriately  se- 
vere. Of  the  scenes  which  had  been  wit- 
nessed, and  associations  which  had  been 
formed,  he  said  : — "  They  have,  on  account 
of  the  ignorance,  the  depravity,  and  malice 
of  the  men  who  took  a  lead  in  them,  been 
marked  in  their  progress  by  the  committal 
of  the  most  horrid  and  barbarous  excesses. 
The  innocent  and  the  guilty  have  become 
the  victims  of  the  bad  men  who  composed 
them.  These  men  framed  without  autho- 
rity, and  enforced  by  the  most  shocking 
cruelties,  laws  destructive  of  both  property 
and  life.  The  leaders  and  the  followers  in 
those  associations  became  idle  and  vicious. 
Drunkenness,  theft,  lewdness,  murder,  blas- 
phemy, became  their  daily  and  nightly  com- 
panions, until  at  length,  wearied  with  the 
weight  of  their  own  guilt,  they  became  trai- 
tors to  one  another,  and  the  law,  the  gibbet, 
or  the  sword,  inflicted  on  them  the  punish- 
ment which  their  crimes  deserved.  This 
has  been  the  origin,  the  progress,  and  the 
end  of  every  association  such  as  yours, 
which  has  been  formed  in  Ireland  these  last 
300  years.  First,  because  to  preserve  any 
union  of  men,  for  any  purpose,  there  must 
be  rules  and  regulations,  founded  in  justice 
and  supported  by  good  morals,  or  by  some 
external  force,  stronger  than  any  other  force 
that  can  be  brought  in  opposition  to  it. 
But,  in  such  associations  as  yours,  the  rules 
and  regulations  are  directly  opposed  to  order 
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and  justice  :  these  rules,  in  place  of  resting 
on  good  morals,  are  subversive  of  all  mo- 
rality ;  for  disobedience  to  parents  and 
superiors,  drunkenness,  plunder,  and  the 
profanation  of  God's  holy  name,  are  mixed 
up  with  them  in  all  their  stages  and  opera- 
tions. Nor,  again,  can  they  be  sustained  by 
force;  for  I  need  only  ask  yourselves,  or 
your  predecessors  in  the  same  cause, — have 
you  ever  been  able  to  appear,  whether  by 
i  night  or  day,  unless  as  thieves  or  plunderers, 
'murdering  the  defenceless,  oppressing  the 
weak,  but  always  obliged  to  fly  from  the  first 
appearance  of  that  force  which  is  brought 
against  you  by  the  laws  and  government  of 
the  country?" 

The  monstrous  iniquity  of  such  conspira- 
cies as  had  recently  been  brought  to  light, 
he  thus  awfully  denounced  : — 

"  But  it  is  the  wrath  of  God,  which  your 
impiety  and  evil  deeds  provoke,  which  makes 
all  things  fight  against  you.  You  endeavour, 
by  your  sinful  oaths,  to  make  this  God  a 
;  witness  and  a  party  to  your  combinations. 
!  He  is,  indeed,  a  witness  to  it;  for  to  his  eye 
:  all  things  are  naked  and  revealed :  but  he 
,  witnesses  your  oaths  only  to  record  them 
|  as  evidence  of  your  guilt ;  and  on  the  last 
day,  when,  as  the  gospel  tells  us,  the  books 
which  record  all  our  actions  in  life  will  be 
opened,  these  oaths  of  yours  shall  appear 
against  you ;  and  if  they  be  not  blotted  out 
by  tears  of  repentance,  they  alone  will  ex- 
clude you  for  ever  from  the  kingdom  of 
heaven.  You  seek  to  make  God  a  party  to 
your  combination ;  but  do  you  think  there 
can  be  any  society  between  light  and  dark- 
ness— between  justice  and  injustice — between 
Christ  and  Belial?  or,  that  he  who  loves 
justice  and  hates  iniquity  can  look,  unless 
with  horror,  on  the  violation  of  all  right — on 
the  disturbance  of  all  order — on  the  aban- 
donment of  all  the  sacred  obligations  which, 
as  Christians,  you  are  bound  to  fulfil;  but 
which,  alas !  as  members  of  these  secret 
societies,  you  utterly  disregard?" 

O'Connell  had  staked  his  professional  re- 
putation on  the  success  of  the  claim  he  pre- 
ferred to  sit  in  the  house  of  commons,  before 
the  emancipation  bill  passed.  He  had  two 
pleas  to  advance :  the  first,  founded  on  the 
legal  quibble,  that  although  the  act  of  union 
forbade  a  Roman  catholic  to  sit  in  parliament, 
it  imposed  no  penalties  in  case  of  taking  his 
seat ;  the  other  was  founded  on  the  enact- 
ment of  the  new  statute.  But,  however 
plausible  the  great  agitator's  application  of 
it,  it  was  expressly  limited  to  such  persons 
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professing  the  Roman  catholic  religion  as 
should,  after  its  commencement,  be  returned. 
He  was  mortified  by  the  result.  It  was 
supposed  lie  felt  personally  aggrieved,  that 
ministerial  influence  had  not  been  effectually 
exerted  to  gratify  his  vanity,  by  conceding 
the  point  for  which  he  contended.  "  Be- 
cause an  existing  statute  had  been  im- 
partially applied,  the  unsuccessful  redeemer 
of  his  pledge  chose  to  consider  himself 
persecuted,  and  hastened  back,  inflamed 
with  anger,  to  his  constituents,  who  listened 
with  delight  to  the  vile  and  revolting  epi- 
thets, which  he  heaped  upon  the  men 
who  had  just  been  instrumental  in  con- 
ferring a  mighty  benefit  upon  his  country — 
one  which  neither  he  nor  his  predecessors, 
'  with  all  means  and  appliances  to  boot/ 
had  been  able  to  obtain,  by  their  combined 
efforts,  during  a  century  and-a-half.  In  a 
similar  vindictive  spirit  he  announced  his 
long-vaunted  project — which  he  had  always 
reserved  for  trying  times  as  a  special  tub  to 
the  whale — of  repealing  the  union  by  a 
fresh  system  of  agitation.  He  must  have 
been  perfectly  aware  of  the  extent  of  Irish 
fanaticism  and  gullibility  at  the  moment 
he  was  speaking.  But  all  the  inflammatory 
harangues,  and  various  threatening  demon- 
strations on  the  part  of  the  priests  and 
agitators,  failed  to  shake  the  premier's  re- 
solves with  regard  to  measures  which  he 
conceived  to  be  just  and  necessary."* 

Mr.  O'Connell,  on  returning  to  the 
electors  of  Clare,  was  not  sorry  that  a  new 
offensive  weapon  had  been  put  into  his  hand. 
Because  that  cause  had  triumphed  for  which 
he  had  contended  through  a  quarter  of  a 
century,  he  was  not  disposed  to  lay  down 
his  arms,  as  he  desired  nothing  less  than 
that  England,  or  England's  minister  should 
enjoy  repose.  While  the  registration  was 
going  on,  he  took  measures  to  secure  his 
re-election.  He  addressed  a  long  letter  to 
the  electors,  in  which  he  described  the  parlia- 
ment and  the  ministers  in  terms  very  differ- 
ent from  those  which,  when  he  pleaded  his 
cause  in  the  house  of  commons,  had  gained 
him  credit  as  a  temperate  and  moderate- 
minded  man.  He  now  spoke  of  himself 
and  his  constituents  as  the  conquerors  oi 
the  government :  he  spoke  of  the  govern- 
ment as  faithless  and  insulting.  "  The 
house  of  commons,"  said  he,  "  have  deprived 
me  of  the  right  conferred  on  me  by  the 
people  of  Clare.  They  have,  in  my  opinion, 
unjustly  and  illegally  deprived  me  of  that 

*  Alexander's  Wellington. 
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right;  but  from  their  decision  there  is  no 
appeal,  save  to  the  people.  I  appeal  to  you. 
In  my  person,  the  county  of  Clare  has  been 
insulted.  The  brand  of  degradation  has 
been  raised  to  mark  me,  because  the  people 
of  Clare  fairly  selected  me.  Will  the  people 
of  Clare  endure  this  insult,  now  that  they 
can  firmly,  but  constitutionally,  efface  it  for 
ever?  Electors  of  the  county  of  Clare  !  to 
you  is  due  the  glory  of  converting  Peel  and 
conquering  Wellington.  The  last  election 
for  Clare  is  admitted  to  have  been  the  im- 
mediate and  irresistible  cause  of  producing 
the  catholic  relief  bill.  You  have  achieved 
the  religious  liberty  of  Ireland.  Another 
such  victory  in  Clare,  and  we  shall  attain 
the  political  freedom  of  our  beloved  country." 
That  victory,  he  told  them,  was  still  neces- 
sary, to  prevent  catholic  rights  and  liberties 
from  being  "  sapped  and  undermined  bv  the 
insidious  policy  of  those  men,  who,  false  to 
their  own  party,  can  never  be  true  to  us — 
and  who  have  yielded,  not  to  reason,  but  to 
necessity,  in  granting  us  freedom  of  con- 
science. A  sober,  a  moral,  and  a  religious 
people  cannot  continue  slaves ;  they  become 
too  powerful  for  their  oppressors  :  their  moral 
strength  exceeds  their  physical  powers  ;  and 
their  progress  towards  prosperity  is  in  vain 
opposed  by  the  Peels  and  the  Wellingtons 
of  society.  These  poor  strugglers  for  ancient 
abuses  yield  to  a  necessity  which  violates 
no  law,  and  commits  no  crime ;  and  having 
once  already  succeeded  by  these  means,  our 
next  success  is  equally  certain,  if  we  adopt 
the  same  virtuous  and  irresistible  means."f 
Such  was  the  strain  of  invective  which  this 
representative  of  the  feelings  and  interests  of 
Ireland  thus  early  directed  against  the  grant- 
ers  of  emancipation :  this  was  the  first 
sample  of  the  gratitude  and  affection  which, 
in  the  catholic  body,  were  to  take  the  place 
of  hostility  and  insult.  The  relief  bill  itself 
did  not  escape  his  censure;  and  the  pro- 
hibition contained  in  it  against  the  growth 
of  the  monastic  orders,  he  frankly  declared 
would  not  be  obeyed.  "  I  trust  I  shall 
be  the  instrument  of  erasing  from  the 
statute-book  that  paltry  imitation  of  the 
worst  and  still-existing  portion  of  French 
jacobinism —  a  miserable  imitation,  which 
pretends  to  do  that  which  nature  and  re- 
ligion forbid  to  be  done — to  extinguish 
monastic  orders  in  Ireland.  While  it  is 
law,  its  penalties  will  be  submitted  to ;  but 
let  me  add,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  that  its 
mandate  will  most  assuredly  not  be  obeyed, 
t  Annual  Keyif'er. 
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It  was  formerly  death  in  Ireland  to  be  a 
friar;  and  the  Irish  earth  is  still  scarcely  dry 
from  the  blood  of  martyred  friars  :  the  friars 
multiplied  in  the  face  of  death.  Oh,  for  the 
sagacity  of  Peel,  and  the  awful  wisdom  of 
Wellington,  that  meditate  to  suppress  mo- 
nastic orders  in  Ireland  by  a  pecuniary 
penalty,  and  the  dread  of  a  foreign  mission, 
under  the  name  of  banishment !"  The 
grounds  on  which  he  claimed  the  voice  of  the 
county,  now  that  the  stalking-horse  of  re- 
ligious inequality  was  removed,  were  simply, 
that  whatever  the  county  wished,  or  ought 
to  wish,  he  would  take  care  should  be  done, 
and  that  no  other  could  do  it.  He  would 
accomplish  the  repeal  of  the  disfranchise- 
ment  act,  which  was  "  a  direct  violation  of 
the  union ;"  of  the  sub-letting  act,  which 
was  "calculated  to  make  the  poor  more 
wretched,  and  render  the  destitute  more 
miserable ;"  and  of  the  vestry-bill,  which 
"  enabled  a  few  protestants  to  tax,  at  their 
fancy,  the  property  of  catholics."  He  would 
assail  the  system  of  "  grand-jury  jobbing 
and  grand-jury  assessment :"  he  would  pro- 
cure an  equitable  distribution  of  church 
property  between  the  poor  on  the  one  hand, 
and  the  really  laborious  portion  of  the  pro- 
testant  clergy  on  the  other :  he  would 
struggle  hard  to  cleanse  the  Augean  stable 
of  the  law,  "  for  which  Herculean  task," 
said  he,  "  my  professional  habits  give  me 
peculiar  facilities :"  he  would  procure  for 
every  catholic  rector  of  a  parish,  a  parochial- 
house  and  an  adequate  glebe :  he  would 
make  manifest  the  monstrous  injustice  that 
had  been  done  to  the  Jesuits  and  the  mo- 
nastic orders  :  he  would  labour  hard  for  the 
improvement  of  their  river  and  the  con- 
struction of  a  harbour :  he  would  wage  war 
on  the  East  India  charter  :  he  would  strain 
every  nerve  in  the  cause  of  parliamentary 
n  form :  he  would  provide  for  Ireland  a 
system  of  poor-laws,  containing  everything 
that  was  good,  and  not  a  particle  of  any- 
thing that  could  be  detrimental — no,  not 
even  to  the  pockets  of  those  who  were  to 
pay.  Of  these,  and  many  other  matters, 
his  language  was,  "  if  you  wish  to  see  them 
done,  send  me  to  parliament.  If  the  gentry 
of  Clare  are  desirous  to  have,  as  their  re- 
presentative, a  man  who  is  able  and  most 
desirous  to  protect,  in  parliament,  their 
properties  and  permanent  interests,  let  them 
do  me  the  honour  to  elect  me.  But  let 
them  not  '  lay  the  flattering  unction  to  their 
souls/  that  they  can,  without  an  indepen- 
dent man  of  business  as  their  representa- 


tive, postpone  the  introduction  of  the  Eng- 
lish system  of  poor-laws." 

He  had  no  sooner  taken  the  field,  than 
what  was  termed  an  "  aggregate  meeting" 
of  the  Roman  catholics  was  held,  to  con- 
sider what  steps  should  be  adopted  to  for- 
ward his  re-election.  This  was,  under 
another  name,  a  meeting  of  the  Roman 
catholic  association.  It  was  held  in  the  old 
association-room  :  it  was  held  for  old  as- 
sociation purposes.  A  large  sum  of  the 
catholic  rent  still  remained  on  hand :  this 
meeting  was  held,  and  was  followed  by 
others,  to  consider  how  that  fund  should 
be  disposed  of;  and  only  the  catholic  asso- 
ciation could  dispose  of  that  fund.  The 
first  thing  done  by  the  meeting,  was  to  vote 
five  thousand  pounds  of  the  rent,  as  an  aid 
to  Mr.  O'Connell  in  standing  for  the  county 
of  Clare.  This  was  the  very  thing  which 
the  catholic  association  had  done  in  1828. 
The  one  was  as  much  an  act  of  the  catholic 
association  as  the  other  had  been,  and  was 
in  the  very  face  of  that  law  suppressing  it, 
with  which  the  relief  bill  had  been  so  pom- 
pously introduced.  The  vote  was  strongly 
opposed  by  some  members,  on  the  ground 
that  such  a  mode  of  appropriating  the 
money  was  not  among  the  objects  for  which 
it  had  been  contributed ;  and  Mr.  Eneas 
M'Donnell  gave  the  treasurers  warning,  that 
if  they  applied  any  part  of  these  monies 
towards  such  a  purpose,  it  would  be  at  their 
own  peril.  Mr.  M'Donnell  probably  acted 
from  resentment ;  but  the  very  cause  of  his 
resentment  was  the  doings  of  this  revived 
catholic  association.  He  had  put  in  a  claim 
to  be  remunerated  from  the  fund  for  what 
he  had  done  and  suffered  in  the  catholic 
cause.  That  claim  was  rejected ;  but  it  was 
rejected  only  after  a  debate  of  three  days, 
regularly  adjourned  from  day  to  day ;  and 
these  meetings  took  place  under  the  very  eye 
of  the  government,  without  interruption.* 

The  conduct  of  O'Connell  surprised  both 
friends  and  foes.  The  fiercest  opponents  of 
the  emancipation  bill,  while  they  expressed  a 
perfect  conviction  that  the  measure  would 
not  produce  the  happy  effects  which  its  ad- 
vocates predicted  must  follow  in  its  train, 
had  not  anticipated  that  the  mask  would 
be  thus  audaciously  thrown  aside  the  mo- 
ment it  was  passed.  In  one  of  Mr.  O'Con- 
nell's  orations,  delivered  on  his  entry  into 
Ennis,  he  said  : — "  The  forty-shilling  elec- 
tive franchise  has  been  taken  from  you,  and 
the  ten-pound  substituted  in  its  stead.  You 
*  Annual  Register. 
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i  will  give  me  an  opportunity  of  having  that  j 
franchise — that  right — restored.  I  promised 
you  religious  freedom,  and  I  kept  my  word. 
The  catholics  are  now  free  ;  and  the  Bruns- 
wickers  are  no  longer  their  masters  :  and  a 
paltry  set  they  were,  to  be  our  masters  ! 
They  could  turn  up  the  white  of  their  eyes 
to  heaven ;  but,  at  the  same  time,  they  put 
their  hands  very  slyly  into  your  pockets. 
They  would  discount  God  Almighty  for  the 
ready-money.  The  Brunswick  clubs  of 
Dublin  have  sent  down  one — a  miniature  in 
flesh,  poor  Bumbo,  and  his  land-calf  brother 
— to  disfranchise  the  brave  freeholders  ; 
and  crooked-eyed  Fitzgerald  swore  to  it : 
but  I  call  on  the  gentry  of  Clare  to  separate 
themselves  from  the  disgraceful  Dublin 
bloodhounds,  and  join  what  is  intended  for 
the  good  of  the  people.  The  question  is  no 
longer  a  question  between  protestant  and 
catholic— that  is  at  an  end :  it  is,  now,  who 
is  a  good  or  a  bad  man  ?  If  you  thus  decide, 
which  will  you  choose — Bumbo  or  me?  I 
hope  you  will  rub  off  the  foul  stain  of  any 
connexion  with  those  bloodhounds,  and 
ratify  the  former  election.  What  good  did 
any  member,  ever  before  in  parliament,  do 
for  the  county  of  Clare,  except  to  get  places 
for  their  nephews  and  cousins,  &c.  ?  What 
did  I  do?  I  procured  for  you  emancipation. 
Does  the  sub-letting  act  oppress  ?  I  shall 
not  be  six  months  in  parliament  'until  all 
your  oppression  shall  be  done  away  with." 

He  did  not  conceal  his  ulterior  views. 
Whenever  opportunity  offered,  he  made  a 
speech,  and  announced  his  great  object 
now  to  be,  a  repeal  of  the  union  with 
England ;  and  the  means  by  which  he  was 
to  seek  it,  "  the  same  organisation  of  the 
people  to  which  his  majesty's  government 
had  lately  told  the  empire  it  was  impossible 
for  them  to  say  no."  "  We  have  now,"  said 
he,  at  Youghall,  "  a  brighter  era  opened  to 
us ;  and  I  trust  that  all  classes  of  my 
countrymen  will  join  together,  and,  by 
forming  one  general,  firm  phalanx,  achieve 
what  is  still  wanting  to  make  Ireland  what 
it  ought  to  be.  Ireland  had  her  1782  :  she 
shall  have  another  1782.  Let  no  man  tell 
me  it  is  useless  to  look  for  a  repeal  of  the 
odious  union — that  blot  upon  our  national 
character.  I  revere  the  union  between 
England  and  Scotland;  but  the  union  which 
converted  Ireland  into  a  province — which 
deprived  Ireland  of  her  parliament — it  is  for 
the  repeal  of  that  measure  we  must  now  use 
all  the  constitutional  means  in  our  power ; 
• — that  union  which  engenders  absenteeism, 
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and  the  thousand  other  evils  which  naturally 
flow  in  its  train.  We  are  bound  to  England 
by  the  golden  link  of  the  crown ;  and  far  be 
it  from  me  to  weaken  that  connexion  by  my 
present  observations.  I  want  no  dissevera- 
tion ;  but  I  want,  and  must  have,  a  repeal 
of  that  cursed  measure  which  deprived  Ire- 
land of  her  senate,  and  thereby  made  her  a 
dependant  upon  British  aristocracy,  and 
British  intrigue,  and  British  interests.  I 
may,  perhaps,  be  told,  that  to  attempt  a 
repeal  of  the  union  would  be  chimerical.  I 
pity  the  man  who  requires  an  argument  in 
support  of  the  position  that  Ireland  wants 
her  parliament ;  and  that  individual  who 
pronounces  the  attainment  of  such  a  con- 
summation to  be  Utopian,  is  reminded  of  the 
catholic  question.  Look  at  the  catholic 
cause.  Do  I  not  remember  when  it  was 
difficult  to  procure  a  meeting  of  five  catholics 
to  look  for  a  restoration  of  our  then  withheld 
rights  !  I  recollect  when  we,  agitators,  were 
almost  as  much  execrated  by  our  fellow- 
slaves  as  we  were  by  our  oppressors.  For 
the  attainment  of  the  repeal  of  the  union  I 
shall  have  the  co-operation  of  all  classes  and 
grades  in  society ;  the  orangemen  of  the 
north,  the  methodist  of  the  south,  and  the 
quiet,  unpresuming  quaker,  who  may  think 
his  gains  shall  be  thereby  augmented : — all 
shall  be  joined  in  one  common  cause — the 
restoration  of  Ireland's  parliament.  I  am 
now  on  my  way  to  Dublin ;  nor  shall  I  be 
there  a  fortnight,  when  a  society,  having  for 
its  title,  '  Seventeen  Hundred  and  Eighty- 
two,'  shall  be  formed.  I  dare  say  I  shall 
have  but  a  few  persons  enrolled  in  it  at  the 
first ;  but,  like  the  mighty  oak,  which  spreads 
and  overshadows  the  desert,  resisting  for 
centuries  the  most  furious  blasts  of  the  ele- 
ments,—so  shall  '  Seventeen  Hundred  and 
Eighty-two'  extend  its  influence  throughout 
Ireland,  nor  cease  till  her  parliament  be 
restored — her  sons  be  of  one  creed; — all 
joined  in  the  common  cause  of  seeing  Old 
Ireland  great  and  glorious  amongst  the 
nations  of  Europe."  In  another  and  earlier 
oration,  delivered  at  Carrick-on-Suire,  he 
had  said  : — "  What  was  to  be  done  for  Ire- 
land? The  contentions  of  religion  were 
over ;  freedom  was  obtained ;  they  never 
desired  more ;  they  never  were  base  enough 
to  be  contented  with  less.  The  people 
shall  no  longer  be  mirepresented  :  what  was 
done  in  one  county,  another  county  can 
accomplish.  Waterford  owed  it  to  Clare  to 
imitate  it;  and  Waterford  should  imitate  it : 
nor  should  the  scions  of  Knockloftiness,  and 
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the    paltry    Prittieness    of    another   county 
[Messrs.  Hutchinson  and  Prittie,  members 

!  for  Tippcrary]  be  suffered  to  prevent  thn 
just  representation  of  its  feelings ; — no,  the 
men  of  that  county  were  too  brave  to  be  in- 
timidated. However  pure  the  intentions  of 

'  the  duke  of  Wellington  might  be,  the  de- 
signs of  his  ministry  betrayed  no  symptom  of 

:  improving  the  internal  condition  of  Ireland." 
He  was  never  weary  of  telling  what  won- 
derful things  he  meant  to    accomplish  on 

I  taking  his  seat  in  the  house  of  commons. 

I  He  would  be  in  the  house  with  the  speaker, 
and  only  leave  it  when  he  did.  With  ques- 
tions affecting  the  creed  of  the  church  of 
England  he  would  not  interfere ;  but,  as  the 
measures  he  should  propose  would  be  to 
equalise  the  salaries  and  emoluments  of  the 
clergy,  he  would  never  sanction  the  filthy 
and  abominable  compromise  which  the  East 
India  company  had  entered  into,  for  the 
purpose  of  supporting  their  monopoly,  by 
permitting  the  bloody  sacrifices  which  were 
offered  to  Jaggernaut.  He  would  also  op- 
pose the  horrible  system  of  perjuries  con- 
nected with  the  customs  and  excise.  There 
were,  at  present,  no  fewer  than  seventeen 
or  eighteen  hundred  oaths  which  were  re- 
garded as  matters  of  course;  and  perjury 
was  not  regarded,  because  it  was  of  constant 
occurrence :  as  if  its  frequency  diminished 
the  crime.  He  proclaimed  religion  to  be 
the  only  basis  for  liberty.  The  men  of 
Clare  had  been  successful,  because  the  voice 
which  was  raised  for  their  country  had  first 
been  raised  in  prayer  to  God.  "  And  now," 
he  concluded,  "  the  song  of  freedom  is  heard 
in  the  green  fields  of  our  country :  it  has 
ascended  the  hills ;  it  has  filled  the  valleys  ; 
its  echoes  are  borne  along  the  mountain- 
streams  ;  and  its  sweet  music  has  been  wafted 
over  our  rivers ;  while  the  universal  voice  of 
the  people  proclaims  Clare  independent,  and 
Ireland  free." 

His  pretensions,  however,  were  not  univer- 
sally allowed  to  escape  ridicule.  At  Clare,  a 
Mr.  Glasscock  (above  described  as  Bumbo) 
came  forward  as  a  candidate  in  opposition  to 
O'Connell.  His  address  to  the  electors,  con- 
ceived in  a  sportive  vein,  was  wanting  in  dig- 
nity and  propriety,  but  was  not  without  point; 
and  its  rudeness,  though  startling,  was  amus- 
ing. "  I  cannot  say,"  Mr.  Glasscock  wrote, 
"  that  I  have  the  honour  to  be  personally  cog- 
nizant of  many  of  you ;  but,  as  more  people 
know  Tom  Fool  than  Tom  Fool  knows,  I 
dare  say  I  am  not  an  utter  stranger  in  your 
county.  No ;  I  flatter  myself  that  in  no 


part  of  England,  Ireland,  Scotland,  or  the 
Isle  of  Man,  would  Toby  Glasscock  be  mis- 
taken for  a  fellow  who  had  just  dropped  out 
of  the  clouds.  Let  Shiel  steal  from  Shaks- 
peare,  according  to  his  usual  custom,  and 
exclaim — 

"  '  Little  shall  I  grace  my  speech 
In  speaking  of  myself.' 

I  am  of  another  way  of  thinking.  Nothing 
advances  a  man  so  well  in  this  world  as  the 
puff-personal ;  and,  therefore,  I  am  not  alto- 
gether such  an  anti-egotist  as  Dickey  Shiel. 
I  will  make  but  few  positive  pledges ;  for 
(between  you  and  I)  they  are  a  d — d  sight 
more  easily  made  than  redeemed  :  that  I 
know  by  experience.  This,  however,  I  will 
say — send  me  to  parliament ;  and,  upon 
my  honour — as  a  gentleman  and  an  attorney 
— I  will  take  my  seat." 

He  afterwards  added  : — "  Send  me  to  par- 
liament ;  and  I  will  never  shake  hands  with 
Cobbett,  after  what  I  have  said  of  him. 
Send  me  to  parliament ;  and  I  will  not  slinge 
about  the  lobbies  for  three  months,  whilst 
your  interests  are  in  jeopardy  within  doors, 
hawking  my  patriotism  from  Peel  to  Goul- 
burn,  and  from  Goulburn  to  Billy  Holmes, 
that  I  may  sell  it  to  the  best  advantage. 
Send  me  to  parliament ;  and,  if  the  govern- 
ment enter  into  a  league  with  your  hard- 
hearted landlords  to  exterminate  you,  I 
will  not  write  over  to  Ned  Dwyer,  that  '  my 
heart  is  so  full  of  joy,  and  so  fraught  with 
sorrow,  that  I  don't  know  whether  to  laugh 
or  cry;  but  that,  to-morrow,  please  God,  I 
will  write  to  my  constituents,  and  put  them 
in  a  way  not  to  be  bamboozled.'  I  will  not 
write  all  this,  I  say,  to  Ned  Dwyer, '  and 
afterwards  remain  as  mute  as  a  shark  with 
its  mouth  open  in  the  wake  of  an  hospital 
ship,  until  my  constituents  are  fairly  bought 
and  sold,  ejected  and  undone.  Send  me  to 
parliament ;  and  I  will  not  call  upon  you  to 
raise  a  new  catholic  rent  for  my  exclusive 
benefit,  and  for  the  use  of  my  '  fine  family.' 
Send  me  to  parliament ;  and  I  will  not  flatter 
ministers  to  their  faces,  and  tell  lies  of  them 
when  I  come  home.  Send  me  to  parliament ; 
and  I  will  do  all  that  my  honourable  oppo- 
nent promises  to  do ;  and  I  solemnly  pledge 
myself  to  do  no  one  thing  that  he  will  do." 

The  promise  made  by  Mr.  Glasscock — not 
to  shake  hands  with  Cobbett — had  reference 
to  a  recent  scene,  \vhich  though  not  of  great 
importance,  was,  in  some  respects,  so  strik- 
ing as  to  deserve  being  noticed,  affecting,  as 
it  did,  two  of  the  fiercest  assailants  of  the 
duke  of  Wellington. 
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Cobbett  and  O'Connell  had  long  been 
considered  friends  in  politics — most  warmly 
attached  to  each  other.  Their  harmonious 
action  was  proclaimed  to  the  world ;  and 
each  delighted  to  sound  the  other's  praise, 
and  to  laud  the  all-surpassing  talent,  public 
spirit,  and  disinterested  virtue,  which  en- 
titled the  journalist  and  the  orator,  as  ap- 
peared from  their  writings  and  speeches,  to 
the  admiration  of  all  mankind.  Suddenly 
their  love  changed  to  hate.  When  O'Con- 
nell claimed  to  sit  in  parliament,  under  the 
law  as  it  stood,  he  gave  Cobbett  offence. 
They  quarrelled,  and  assailed  each  other 
with  all  the  virulence  they  had  been  accus- 
tomed to  pour  on  the  common  enemy.  At 
the  close  of  the  month  of  May,  the  jour- 
nals of  the  time  gave,  in  juxta-position,  the 
sketches  which  follow  : — 

Mr.  O'Connell' s  character  of  Cobbett  in 
December  last. — "  I  deeply  regret  that  the 
ears  of  the  meeting  have  been  shocked  and 
insulted  by  the  name  of  that  savage,  Cob- 
bett. After  all  the  outrages  that  that  mis- 
creant has  been  guilty  of — upon  public  and 
private  feelings — upon  public  and  private 
reputation — the  fell  monster  has  again  re- 
turned to  strike  at  and  lacerate  the  feelings 
of  all  those  persons  who  were  interested  in 
the  fate  of  the  late  lamented  John  Brie. 
This  monster  has  been  threatened  as  an 
infliction  upon  the  catholic  association.  The 
man  whose  name  was  without  a  blot,  has 
been  made  a  subject  for  the  ferocious  and 
ribald  jests  of  one  of  the  greatest  monsters 
that  ever  disgraced  any  age  or  nation.  When 
this  assembly  is  told  that  it  should  regard 
the  censures  of  such  a  practised  liar — of 
such  a  living  libel  on  the  human  species — I 
lose  my  patience.  Let  not  the  name  of  this 
beast— for  man  I  will  not  call  him — be  ever 
again  mentioned  in  this  assembly.  He  is, 
as  he  should  be,  an  outcast  from  all  that  is 
respectable  and  dignified  in  society,  and  a 
disgrace  to  the  literature  of  the  age." 

Cobbell's  character  of  Mr.  O'Connell  in 
March  last. — "  I  have  had  three  years  to 
fathom  the  depth  of  O'Connell's  hypocrisy, 
falsehood,  impudence,  and  political  perfidy. 
It  is  impossible  for  me  to  describe  how  very 
base  the  man  is.  I  will  make  him  despicable 
in  the  eyes  of  the  people  of  Ireland.  He 
is  a  fool  as  well  as  knave  —  a  profound 
hypocrite — a  trembling  poltroon — a  stupid, 
profligate,  impudent  brawler.  The  fellow 
has  no  bottom.  He  has  no  regard  for  truth. 
To  deceive  and  delude  people,  and  to  gain 
by  the  deception,  are  the  trades  of  his  life. 
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When  the  toad  spits  his  venom  at  us,  we 
do  not  answer  in  words.  No :  with  stick  or 
stone  we  knock  the  reptile  on  the  head.  If 
O'Connell  were  placed  conveniently  within 
my  reach,  I  might  thus  answer  him.  He 
has  committed  an  enormous  offence  against 
me.  I  never  will  forgive  him  until  he  make 
atonement." 

The  meeting  which  called  forth  this  un- 
expected display  of  returning  amity,  was  a 
perfect  political  curiosity.  Sir  Francis  Bur- 
dett,  through  many  years  retained  all  the 
popularity  which  belonged  to  him  when  he 
was  imprisoned  in  the  Tower ;  but  of  late  it 
had  been  rumoured,  that  he  was  no  longer 
what  he  had  been.  He  had  been  annually 
glorified  by  those  who  returned  him  to  par- 
liament as  "  Westminster's  pride  and  Eng- 
land's hope,"  when  the  anniversary  of  his 
election  was  joyfully  celebrated  at  the  crown 
and  anchor  tavern.  It  was  at  the  twenty- 
second  festival  in  honour  of  the  patriotic 
baronet,  that  Mr.  Cobbett  and  Mr.  O'Con- 
nell, after  the  wordy  war  in  which  they  had 
engaged,  came  together.  There,  some  of  the 
company  succeeded  in  prevailing  on  them 
to  sit  down  as  friends. 

Mr.  Hobhouse,  long  the  colleague  of  sir 
Francis  Burdett,  presided;  and,  on  giving 
the  great  toast  of  the  evening — the  health 
of  sir  Francis  Burdett — who  was  absent 
from  indisposition,  a  most  extraordinary 
scene  was  produced,  the  object  for  which 
the  meeting  had  been  convened  borne  in 
mind.  The  toast  was  opposed  by  Cobbett, 
who  insisted,  that  the  honourable  baronet 
had  changed  of  late  years.  He  asked, 
"  Has  he  kept  his  compact  with  us?  Has 
he  protected  the  rights  of  the  forty-shilling 
freeholders  of  Ireland  ?"  Then,  looking  for 
O'Connell's  support,  he  proceeded  to  explain 
the  grounds  on  which  peace  had  been  made 
between  himself  and  that  learned  gentleman. 
He  said,  "  Gentlemen,  here  is  Mr.  O'Connell 
present.  If  he  let  this  opportunity  slip 

!  I  have  to-day  shaken  hands  again 

with  Mr.  O'Connell.  Mr.  O'Connell  has 
disavowed  some  expressions  which  had  been 
imputed  to  him,  and  which  I  conceived  him 
to  have  used,  very  derogatory  to  my  cha- 
racter. I  told  Mr.  O'Connell  that  I  would 
shake  hands  with  him  if  he  disavowed  those 
expressions.  He  has  disavowed  them;  and 
I  now  say,  that  I  would  not  have  shaken 
hands  with  him,  even  upoii  the  retractation 
of  these  expressions,  if  he  had  not  been 
discarded  by  the  honourable  house.  If  the 
honourable  house  had  not  done  Mr.  O'Con- 
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iiell  gross  injustice,  I  would  not  have  con- 
descended to  shake  hands  with  him."  He 
went  on  to  censure  the  course  sir  Francis 
Burdett  had  pursued  with  respect  to  several 
public  questions,  describing  his  conduct  to 
have  been  mean,  cruel,  and  inhuman. 

Such  a  speech,  addressed  to  parties  assem- 
bled to  do  honour  to  the  subject  of  it,  offended 
many,  and  surprised  all  the  company.  The 
great  majority  disapproved  of  what  they  had 
heard,  and  considered  it  an  unwarrantable 
intrusion  on  the  part  of  Cobbett ;  but  enough 
favoured  his  views  to  induce  the  chairman, 
Mr.  Hobhouse,  to  put  the  question,  whether 
or  not  they  should  drink  the  toast  he  had 
proposed?  (which  was  nearly  the  same  as 
raising  the  question,  whether  those  he  ad- 
dressed ought  or  ought  not  to  be  there  on 
such  an  occasion  ?) 

This  course  being  taken,  it  was  at  once 
decided  that  the  usual  honours  should  be 
rendered  to  the  honourable  baronet,  and 
the  toast  was  drunk  with  shouts  of  approba- 
tion from  his  admiring  friends. 

Mr.  Hobhouse,  in  the  course  of  the  even- 
ing, having  risen  to  return  thanks  for  his 
own  health  being  made  the  subject  of  a 
toast,  thought  it  right  to  take  some  notice 
of  the  assailant  of  his  old  friend  and  col- 
league. It  had  been  asked  by  some  of  the 
company,  whether  sir  Francis  had  recently 
brought  on  his  annual  motion  for  a  parlia- 
mentary reform?  On  this,  the  chairman 
remarked,  there  were  persons  present  who 
well  knew  the  taunts,  outcries,  and  laughter 
directed  against  his  honourable  colleague 
when  he  had  brought  forward  this  subject, 
and  not  from  the  opposite  side  of  the  house, 
but  by  the  friends  of  parliamentary  reform 
itself,  who  said — in  the  expressive  language 
of  a  gentleman  (Mr.  G.  Lamb)  once  opposed 
to  him  in  his  attempt  to  represent  the  city 
of  Westminster — that  in  making  those  an- 
nual motions,  sir  F.  Burdett,  and  those  about 
him  (with  the  exception  of  lord  Cochrane), 
were,  in  military  language,  merely  keeping 
time,  making  much  dust  and  little  progress. 
Let  any  man  put  his  finger  on  the  occasion 
which  offered,  where  he  or  his  honourable 
friend  had  not  stood  forward  as  the  advo- 
cates of  the  cause,  and  he  would  confess 
himself  guilty.  But  they  could  not  do  this  : 
he  appealed  to  what  had  passed  on  this  sub- 
ject, respecting  which  some  men  could  not 
easily  lie,  though  some  men  did  lie. 

This  strong  language  was  rendered  more 
pungent  by  the  speaker  (while  he  uttered 
the  offensive  word)  fixing  his  eye  on  Mr. 


Cobbett;  and  that  called  forth  a  shout  of 
applause.  However  great  the  merits  of 
Mr.  Cobbett,  reverence  for  truth  was  not 
the  qualification  for  which  he  was  most  ad- 
mired. Mr.  Hobhouse  continued  : — "  If 
they  found  a  man  standing  honestly  and 
truly  before  the  public  for  more  than  a 
quarter  of  a  century,  never  fluctuating  or 
undecided  in  any  matter  that  concerned  the 
general  good  or  that  of  his  constituents — 
if  they  found  a  man  of  unblemished  private 
character,  against  whom  not  the  finger  of 
scandal,  or  even  of  scorn,  could  be  raised — 
you  might  predict,  without  any  pretensions 
to  the  character  of  a  prophet,  that  such  an 
individual  would  stand  true,  not  only  in  his 
public,  but  his  private  capacity.  If,  on  the 
contrary,  there  were  any  individual  in  the 
world  (such,  he  was  happy  to  say,  was  not  a 
common  character)  who  was  never  known 
to  be  true  to  any  public  or  private  trust — if 
an  individual,  who,  after  having  been  only 
half  trusted,  thought  proper  to  appear  before 
the  public  as  if  he  had  been  wholly  trusted, 
and  played  not  a  single  but  a  double 
game  of  villany — if  there  should  be  any 
man  who,  in  order  to  convince  the  people 
what  care  he  would  have  taken  of  the  public 
purse,  had  shown  the  consideration  he  had 
for  the  private  property  of  his  friend; — if 
there  be  a  man  such  as  I  have  described — 
a  person  who  has  been  scouted,  not  by  par- 
ties (for  that  an  honest  man  well  may  be), 
but  by  society  at  large — any  person  whose 
character  is  thus  declared  by  his  conduct, 
that  individual  may  well  'read  his  history  in 
a  nation's  eyes ;'  and  it  is  not  difficult  to  tell 
what  is  to  be  predicted  of  his  future  fame. 
Those  who  acknowledge  his  talents  (even 
his  best  friends)  must  sigh  for  his  baseness, 
and  be  sorry,  that  a  mind  qualified  to  illus- 
trate the  days  in  which  he  lived — a  mind 
qualified  to  shed  lustre  over  the  great  stage 
of  his  contemporaries — should  have  been 
disgraced  only  by  the  misfortune  of  casting 
its  own  blacker,  deepest,  and  most  disgrace- 
ful shade  on  the  era  to  which  it  belonged." 
The  odious  picture  of  a  public  man  thus 
presented  to  the  meeting,  was  recognised  as 
intended  for  the  portrait  of  Cobbett,  and 
the  bitterest  passages  were  welcomed  with 
tumultuous  cheering.  They  were  known 
to  refer  to  transactions  with  sir  Francis 
Burdett,  who,  having  accommodated  Cob- 
bett with  a  loan,  the  latter  failing  to  repay 
it,  did  not  hesitate  to  declare,  that  the  lender 
had  no  right  to  expect  his  money  back 
while  that  political  system  was  upheld  from 
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which  Cobbett  alleged  he  largely  suffered. 
Mr.  Hobhouse  further  remarked  on  some 
disparaging  comments  made  on  his  own 
conduct  in  parliament,  and,  in  particular, 
on  his  supporting  a  bill  for  giving  bodies  of 
poor  persons,  under  certain  circumstances, 
to  professors  of  anatomy.  Upon  this,  Mr. 
Hobhouse  said,  such  a  charge  was  amusing, 
and  treated  it  with  ridicule.  Many  of  the 
hearers,  by  this  time  much  excited,  called 
out  insultingly  to  Cobbett — "  Bone-grubber, 
what  do  you  say  to  that  ?"  alluding  to  his 
having  brought  the  remains  of  Paine  to 
England,  and  proposed  to  sell  the  hair  in 
rings,  for  which  a  guinea  each  would  be 
charged.  He  proceeded  : — "  Allow  me  to 
ask,  whether  this  objection,  brought  forward 
by  men  of  ability  against  sir  Francis  Bur- 
dett,  and  so  humble  an  individual  as  myself, 
does  not  partake  of  something  exquisitely 
ludicrous  ?  Is  it  not  strange,  that  the  serious 
charges  previously  brought  against  us  should 
have  degenerated  into  this  '  most  lame  and 
impotent  conclusion  ?'  If  I  thought  those 
very  intelligent  and  able  individuals  sincere, 
I  confess  I  should  be  somewhat  surprised 
that  they  had  so  much  care  for  the  bodies  of 
the  dead,  particularly  as  one  of  them  does 
not  appear  to  have  cared  much  for  the  bodies 
of  the  living.  Certainly  I  have  not  found  in 
the  public  career  of  one  of  these  gentlemen 
evidence  of  any  very  tender  regard  for  those 
who  walk  about  above-ground,  though  he 
takes  the  persons  of  those  under-ground 
under  his  especial  protection.  (He  was  here 
interrupted  by  laughter,  and  exclamations 
of  '  Poor  Tom  Paine  I')  I  was  not  aware," 
he  went  on,  "  that  this  gentleman  cared 
much  for  the  persons  of  those  living,  to 
whom  he  is  so  kind  after  they  are  dead. 
His  conduct  reminds  me  of  the  lines — 

"  '  But  still  the  great  have  kindness  in  reserve ; 
They  help  to  bury  whom  they  help  to  starve.' 

The  honourable  gentleman  thinks  it  neces- 
sary to  bring  a  grave  charge  against  sir 
F.  Burdett  and  myself,  because,  not  having 
thought  enough  of  the  living,  our  neglect 
has  also  (according  to  Mr.  Cobbett)  extended 
to  the  dead.  Allow  me  to  make  a  contrast 
between  our  conduct  and  that  of  Mr.  Cob- 
bett in  this  respect,  who,  having  made  as 
much  as  he  can  of  the  living,  wishes  also  to 
make  as  much  as  he  can  of  the  dead.  How- 
ever, gentlemen,  having  met  for  higher 
purposes  than  the  dissection  of  base  and 
infamous  characters,  I  shall  presently  pass 
from  this  subject.  Passing  by  the  case  of 
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the  poor,  I  may  say  there  are  a  great  many 
individuals  who,  though  they  have  done  no 
good  in  their  lifetime,  perhaps  might  be 
found  serviceable  in  their  death.  When  we 
hang  up  these  gentlemen  in  surgeons'-hall, 
being  well-limbed,  stout  men,  they  may  do 
credit  to  a  scientific  dissection,  and  afford 
an  example  calculated  to  enlighten  and 
illustrate  us  in  a  physical,  if  not  in  a  moral, 
point  of  view." 

A  visitation  like  this,  might  have  disturbed 
the  serenity  of  a  gentleman  more  remark- 
able for  patient  endurance  than  Cobbett 
was  at  any  period  of  his  life.  He  indignantly 
replied  by  making  a  new  attack  on  sir 
Francis  Burdett  and  his  colleague  :  he  com- 
plained that  they  had  ceased  to  meet  the 
people  out-of-doors ;  said  they  had  not  met 
them  for  the  last  three  years  ;  and  predicted 
that  they  would  never  meet  them  again. 
He  lengthened  his  defence,  which,  with  the 
running  commentary  of  the  meeting,  was 
thus  reported  : — "  As  to  the  attacks  which 
Mr.  Hobhouse  has  made  upon  me,  one  is, 
that  I  have  cheated  somebody — he  dare  not 
say  whom — out  of  money ;  another  is,  that 
I  starve  the  poor  whilst  alive,  and  only  take 
care  of  them  when  dead ;  and  a  third, 
that  I  take  up  bones,  and  dispose  of  'em  for 
a  profit,  after  a  man  is  dead.  As  to  the 
charge  of  cheating  somebody  out  of  money, 
I  have  only  to  say,  that  Mr.  Hobhouse  dare 
not  say  whom  I  have  cheated ;  no,  nor  the 
mighty  don,  his  master.  (A  voice,  '  Why 
you  bamboozled  him.')  That  is  one  of  the 
most  barefaced  and  impudent  lies  that  was 
ever  stated  by  man,  or  retailed  by  the  dirty 
rump  of  Westminster.  Let  the  tellers  of  it 
come  into  a  court  of  justice,  and  I'll  prove 
the  charge  against  me  a  base  falsehood.  As 
to  starving  the  poor,  I  have  had  great  de- 
light, during  the  whole  course  of  my  life,  in 
being  beneficial  to  the  poor.  (A  loud  laugh, 
mingled  with  hisses.)  I  have,  I  say,  with 
my  slender  means,  done  more  for  the  poor, 
than  Burdett  with  all  his  thousands.  Then, 
as  to  the  bones.  (Cries  of  '  Now  for  the 
bones,'  mingled  with  laughter.)  A  dead 
body  sold  to  be  cut  up  !  (Cries  of  '  What's 
become  of  your  rings  with  Tom  Paine's 
hair?')  Yes,  there  is  a  mighty  difference 
between  selling  a  dead  body  to  be  cut  up 
by  surgeons,  and  bringing  the  bones  of  a 
great  man  home,  which  were  lying  in  neg- 
lected obscurity,  for  the  purpose  of  burying 
them  in  his  native  land." 

Mr.  O'Connell  spoke  in  the  course  of  the 
day.  He  applied  himself  to  disparage  the 
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government  of  the  duke  of  "Wellington. 
The  disfranchisement  of  the  forty-shilling 
freeholders,  on  which  he  now  deemed  it 
fitting  to  enlarge — the  subjecting  to  such 
treatment  those  heroic  and  magnanimous 
freeholders  (these  laudatory  terms  he  be- 
stowed on  the  helpless,  unreflecting  crowd 
brought  to.  vote— on  imaginary  freeholds — 
at  an  Irish  election),  he  declared  would  work 
on  the  relief  bill  as  a  canker  and  gangrene, 
until  the  people  cut  away  from  it  that  cor- 
rupt and  unsound  part.  Ministers  might 
think,  that  by  passing  that  measure  they 
had  put  down  the  cause  of  freedom  in  Ire- 
land ;  but  they  would  find  themselves  de- 
ceived. In  the  county  of  Clare  there  were 
six  thousand  forty-shilling  freeholders ;  in 
a  fortnight's  time  there  would  be  three 
thousand  ten-pound  freeholders  ready  to  set 
an  example  to  the  rest  of  Ireland,  which  the 
rest  of  Ireland  would  follow.  If  the  people 
of  England  bore  with  tranquillity  the  dis- 
franchisement of  the  forty-shilling  free- 
holders in  Ireland,  they  would,  before  long, 
witness  the  same  disfranchising  experiment 
made  on  the  forty-shilling  freeholders  of 
England.  After  they  had  struck  off  the 
forty-shilling  freeholders,  they  would  then 
attack  the  ten-pound  freeholders,  then  the 
twenty-pound  freeholders,  and  then  the 
fifty-pound  freeholders ;  till  at  last  the  lords 
would  not  go  through  the  present  form  of 
electing  members  for  the  commons'  house 
of  parliament,  but  would  send  down  a  war- 
rant under  their  sign-manual  to  Mr.  Speaker, 
desiring  him  to  admit  Mr.  So-and-so  as 
their  representative  into  the  house  of  com- 
mons. After  making  severe  remarks  on 
the  conduct  of  lord  Eldon,  whom  he  de- 
scribed as  a  person  who  looked  at  his  con- 
science and  wept,  and  at  his  purse  and 
doubted,  he  turned,  by  way  of  contrast,  to 
the  contemplation  of  the  conduct  and  charac- 
ter of  his  friend,  the  illustrious  Burdett. 
He  recollected  that  that  illustrious  man  was 
once  convinced  that  the  catholics  of  Ireland 
ought  not  to  be  emancipated.  He  went 
over,  however,  to  the  green  fields  of  that 
country,  saw  the  desolation  and  oppression 
which  paralysed  the  exertions  of  its  inhabi- 
tants, and  turned  all  that  was  meant  for 
blessings  into  curses,  and  he  became  en- 
listed at  once  into  their  cause.  His  ex- 
ertions— his  patriotic  exertions,  had  rendered 
him  dear  to  all  the  natives  of  Ireland.  Her 
matrons  and  her  maids  sent  up  their  prayers 
for  his  happiness;  and  her  streams  poured 
forth  in  a  voice  of  thunder  echoed  back 
VOL.  in.  2  r; 


j  again  from  her  mountains,  "  Long  life  to 
the  illustrious  Burdett."  Mr.  Cobbett  had 
that  day  condescended  to  shake  hands  with 
him ;  but  when  he  got  into  the  house  of 
commons,  no  honest  man  should  shake 
hands  with  him,  if  he  did  not  contend  for 
freedom  of  conscience  for  men  of  every  class, 
description,  and  colour — if  he  did  not  op- 
pose monopoly,  both  in  small  corporations 
and  in  the  accursed  system  of  the  East  India 
company — if  he  did  not  oppose  that  bastard 
species  of  free-trade,  which,  whilst  it  gave 
commodities  free  to  the  rich,  gave  bread 
dear  to  the  poor. 

From  the  glowing  panegyric  pronounced 
by  O'Connell  on  sir  Francis  Burdett,  it  was 
felt  that,  notwithstanding  the  former  had 
shaken  hands  with  Cobbett,  the  thoughts  of 
the  two  champions  of  the  people  were  not 
exactly  in  unison.  The  duke  of  Wellington 
and  the  friends  of  his  government,  if  they 
were  disappointed  at  not  witnessing  any 
symptoms  of  the  loyal  thankfulness  which  the 
two  sanguine  advocates  of  catholic  emanci- 
pation had  prophecied  would  spring  from 
that  source  and  live  for  ever,  were  not  dis- 
pleased to  see  the  union  of  the  most  active 
and  unscrupulous  of  his  adversaries  proved 
to  be  rotten  to  its  core ;  and  that  the  instru- 
ments of  ridicule  and  invective,  powerful  in 
such  hands,  heretofore  directed  by  the  Irish 
orator  and  the  English  writer  in  concert 
against  him,  were  likely,  as  they  had  lately 
been,  to  be  employed  against  each  other. 
Those  to  whom  the  fame  of  Wellington  is 
dear,  will  be  entertained,  if  not  gratified,  at 
seeing  in  what  estimation  his  most  virulent 
adversaries  held  each  other. 

As  might  be  expected,  he  was  not  less 
offended  with  the  creeping  servility  of  some, 
than  with  the  rampant  insolence  of  O'Connell. 
A  morning  paper  gave  a  ludicrous  report  of 
the  course  he  took,  in  one  instance,  when 
annoyed  by  the  corporation  of  Dover  pro- 
posing to  offer  him  tlieir  congratulations  at 
Walrner  castle,  on  one  of  his  appointments. 
His  reply  was  described  thus :  —  "  Tell 
their  worships  that  I  am  ready  to  receive 
them,  if  they  have  any  business  of  impor- 
tance to  communicate,  or  anything  useful 
to  suggest  to  me  touching  the  wardenship  of 
the  Cinque  Ports  ;  otherwise  I  have  no  leisure 
at  this  time  to  attend  to  them."  And  then, 
the  writer  added,  "  their  worships  looked  at 
each  other  a  bit ;  and  so  came  back  to 
Dover,  each  man  with  a  flea  in  his  ear. 
Never  was  the  corporation  of  the  town  and 
port  of  Dover  so  cavalierly  treated  by  any 
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constable  of  Dover  castle  since  the  days  of 
Odo,  bishop  of  Baieaux,  the  first  constable, 
down  to  Robert  Jenkinson,  earl  of  Liver- 
pool, the  one  hundred  and  thirty-seventh  and 
last  constable  !  And  nobody  can  make  out 
why  they  were  so  treated — except  that  on 
the  14th  of  May,  1827,  only  twenty-one 
months  ago,  they  sent  up  their  hearty  con- 
gratulations to  the  king  for  having  allowed 
Mr.  Canning  to  form  a  cabinet  from  which 
the  duke  was  excluded  ;  and  in  which  hearty 
congratulations,  they  took  occasion  to  in- 
sinuate, that  the  duke  had  been  engaged  in 
'an  attempt  to  control  the  just  prerogative 
of  the  crown.' " 

It  must  be  admitted,  that  the  temper  of 
a  minister  is  severely  tried  who  has,  by 
turns,  to  meet  such  servile  adulation  and 
such  unmeasured  condemnation  as  were 
offered  and  heaped  upon  him.  By  a  con- 
siderable portion  of  the  press,  he  and  the 
members  of  his  government  were  fiercely 
assailed  for  their  conduct  in  reference  to 
the  catholic  emancipation  bill.  A  paper, 
called  the  Morning  Journal,  was  distin- 
guished for  the  violence  of  its  articles ;  and 
sir  James  Scarlett,  who  had  succeeded  sir 
Charles  Wetherell  in  the  office  of  attorney- 
general,  thought  it  right  to  take  proceedings 
against  Mr.  Alexander,  its  editor.  On  the 
llth  of  September,  the  grand  jury  for  the 
county  of  Middlesex  returned  two  true  bills 
against  Messrs.  Marsden,  Alexander,  and 
Isaacson,  charging  them  with  the  publica- 
tion of  libels  on  the  duke  of  Wellington  in 
the  Morning  Journal  newspaper. 

The  first  indictment,  which  contained 
eight  counts,  recited  that  his  grace  the  duke 
of  Wellington  was,  at  the  time  of  the  publi- 
cation of  the  alleged  libels,  first  commis- 
sioner of  his  majesty's  treasury  and  a  mem- 
ber of  the  privy-council,  and  that  George 
Marsden,  of  Westminster,  printer,  Robert 
Alexander,  and  Stephen  Isaacson,  of  the 
same  place,  gentlemen,  had  contrived  to  de- 
fame and  vilify  the  said  duke  as  first  com- 
missioner of  the  treasury  and  privy-council- 
lor, with  the  view  of  bringing  him  into 
public  scandal,  infamy,  and  disgrace  with 
the  king  and  his  subjects;  and  to  cause  it 
to  be  believed,  that  the  said  duke  was 
"proud,  overbearing,  grasping,  dishonest, 
unprincipled,  and  capable  of  a  design  to 
overturn  the  throne,  and  prostrate  the 
laws  and  liberties  of  England."  The  indict- 
ment  then  proceeded  to  set  out  the  follow- 
ing words  of  the  alleged  libel,  as  published  in 
the  Morning  Journal  of  the  17th  of  July: — 
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"  We  leave  so  important  a  question  to  be 
answered  by  the  silent  response  of  the 
reader's  own  heart.  But  we  can  imagine  a 
case,  and  one  of  not  mere  visionary  applica- 
tion, when  the  devolvement  of  royal  honours 
on  the  next  in  succession  would  place  in 
the  hands  of  the  prime  minister  of  such  a 
sovereign  all  the  power  and  patronage  of 
the  crown.  If  such  a  minister  were  an 
honest  one,  no  danger  might  be  created ;  no 
abuse  of  power  might  be  indulged  in ;  no 
arbitrary  measure  sanctioned ;  no  family  in- 
terest erected  into  a  monopoly  of  all  the 
gifts  of  the  king.  But  if  it  should  happen, 
as  it  might  happen,  that  the  minister  of 
such  a  sovereign  were  an  ambitious  soldier — 
a  man  of  vast  wealth  and  great  family  con- 
nexions ;  proud,  overbearing,  grasping,  dis- 
honest, and  unprincipled — a  man  having 
the  army  at  his  command,  the  navy  at  his 
nod ;  every  situation  under  the  crown  at  his 
disposal;  every  sinecurist,  every  commis- 
sioner of  taxes,  every  dignitary  of  the  cus- 
toms and  excise  at  his  mercy, — what  could 
not  such  a  man  do  to  overturn  the  very 
throne  itself,  and  prostrate  to  the  earth  the 
laws  and  liberties  of  England  ?" 

The  third,,  fifth,  and  seventh  counts 
charged  other  libels,  as  having  been  pub- 
lished in  the  same  Morning  Journal  on  the 
18th,  22nd,  and  24th  of  July,  viz. :— On 
the  18th  of  July — "  All  the  declamation  in 
the  world  will  not  convince  us  we  are  wrong ; 
and  we  shall  continue  to  warn  those  more 
immediately  interested,  of  the  danger  in 
which  they  would  evidently  be  placed,  were 
they  for  one  moment  to  relax  in  their  vigi- 
lant opposition  to  an  ambitious  and  haughty 
minister.  We  would  say  to  the  duke  of 
Cumberland,  '  Respice,  aspice,  prospice.' 
And  we  say  it  with  that  confidence,  ra- 
tionally inspired  by  the  certainty  that  all 
the  great  and  good  are  on  his  side.  For  we 
do  not  believe  that  Cromwell,  in  the  most 
hated  period  of  his  most  hated  career,  was 
ever  looked  upon  with  more  jealousy  than 
the  duke  of  Wellington.  He  is  feared,  not 
loved :  neither  in  his  civil  nor  his  military 
career  did  he  ever  make  a  friend.  Witness 
the  proofs  of  his  sincere  affection  for  the 
marquis  of  Anglesey  and  sir  H.  Clinton  ! 
His  has  been  a  reign  of  terror :  the  '  bonnie 
gallows-tree'  was  the  link  that  united  the 
army  to  him  in  Spain :  the  fear  of  being 
cashiered  made  Mr.  Peel  lick  the  dust  be- 
neath his  feet.  Esteem  or  respect  form  no 
part  of  the  cabalistic  spell  which  forces  the 
cabinet  into  apparent  harmony.  No  :  he  is 
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the  Atropos,  and  holds  the  shears,  and  the 
political  thread  only  waits  the  wave  of  his 
mighty  hand  to  be  severed/' 

On  the  22nd  of  July—"  We  look  to  the 
duke  of  Wellington  for  a  reply.  We  have 
a  right  to  ask  the  man  whose  unbounded 
ambition  and  stubborn  indifference  to  the 
wishes  of  the  majority  of  the  nation,  has 
brought  on  the  accumulated  distress  and 
awful  position  in  which  we  find  ourselves, 
what  he  intends  to  do?  We  ask  this  man 
of  carnage,  whether  the  blood  of  Waterloo 
has  not  slaked  bis  thirst ;  and  we,  moreover, 
tell  him,  that  his  truckling,  heartless,  and 
dishonourable  reply  to  the  starving  weavers 
of  Spitalfields  will  not  satisfy  us  nor  the 
country.  *  *  We  know,  and  we  confi- 
dently proclaim  the  fact,  that,  finding  him- 
self embarrassed  and  foiled,  he  has  resolved 
to  turn  a  deaf  ear  to  the  complaints  of  the 
nation,  and  pursue  his  heedless  career  as 
long  as  possible :  in  the  first  place,  to  deter 
every  honest  tory  from  assuming  the  re- 
sponsibility of  the  premiership ;  and  in  the 
next,  that  affairs  may  be  left  in  such  a  com- 
plicated state  as  almost  to  require  a  miracle 
to  save  the  nation.  We  beg  to  call  our 
readers'  attention,  to  this  fact.  We  have 
the  most  unquestionable  authority  for  the 
assertion ;  and  to  this  cause  alone  may  be 
imputed  the  miracle  that  the  cabinet  still 
hangs  together." 

On  the  24th  of  July — "  We  are  in  pos- 
session of  certain  circumstances  connected 
with  the  political  career  of  this  Marius, 
which  convince  us  that  the  welfare  of  the 
country  is  but  a  feather  in  the  scale  of  his 
ambition.  We  know,  that  provided  the 
territories  of  Strathfieldsay  are  extended, 
the  weavers,  the  agriculturists,  and  the  mer- 
chants, may  starve  and  die  in  the  streets 
and  highways,  and  that,  to  stay  the  progress 
of  an  Egyptian  plague,  he  would  not  retro- 
grade one  step ;  and  we  farther  know,  that 
while  Apsley-house  rears  its  magnificent 
front  at  the  expense  of  thousands  of  the 
public  money,  no  mite  comes  from  him  to 
assuage  the  sorrows  and  sufferings  of  his 
perishing  countrymen.  How  long  will  Eng- 
land— Old  England,  once  merry  England — 
bow  the  knee  to  this  golden  image,  who  has 
been  made  great  at  the  expense  of  the  tears 
|  and  the  deprivations  of  all  classes  of  the 
king's  subjects.  We  repeat  it,  that  no  hope, 
no  relief,  no  prosperity,  no  commiseration 
can  ever  be  looked  for  from  the  present 
ministry.  Every  individual  complaint  is 
treated  with  contempt.  Every  collective  peti- 


tion affords  matter  of  amusement  to  the  pro- 
popery  ruffians  who  swagger  in  the  cabinet." 

The  second  indictment  charged  the  same 
parties  with  publishing  a  libel,  in  the  shape 
of  a  letter  from  John  Litton  Crosbie,  M.A., 
&c.,  inserted  in  the  Morning  Journal  of  the 
30th  of  July,  addressed  "  to  his  highness 
the  duke  of  Wellington,"  charging  him  with 
entertaining  disloyal  and  undutiful  designs 
and  projects.  This  indictment  consisted  of 
three  counts,  varying  the  form  of  the  charges. 
The  following  are  the  libellous  passages  : — 

"  To  his  highness  the  duke  of  Wellington. 
— In  the  miserable  state  to  which  your 
united  ignorance,  vanity,  and  ambition 
have  reduced  a  once  exalted  and  flourish- 
ing nation,  it  only  remains  for  your  high- 
ness, and  your  whig  attorney-general,  to 
put  down  the  press  of  the  country,  silence 
public  opinion,  and  ultimately  stifle  the 
complaints  of  the  surviving  but  persecuted 
protestants  of  Ireland,  now  weeping  over 
the  murdered  remains  of  those  relatives 
who  have  been  slaughtered  at  the  shrine 
of  your  highness's  popish  relief  bill.  Did 
your  highness  tell  the  truth,  when  you  as- 
sured a  right  reverend  and  venerable  pre- 
late, that  the  relief  bill  (so  called)  was 
calculated  not  only  to  preserve  the  pro- 
testant  institutions  of  this  country,  but 
also  to  overturn  popery  altogether?  Did 
your  highness,  really  from  your  heart,  tell 
the  truth,  when  with  despicable  cant,  and 
affected  consideration,  you  drew  so  pretty  a 
little  picture  of  the  horrors  of  a  civil  war, 
and  in  a  whining,  weeping  tone,  deprecated 
the  crushing  treason  by  the  law  of  the  coun- 
try and  the  bayonet  ?  Oh !  yes,  indeed ! 
When  did  your  highness  acquire  these  fine 
feelings  ?  Whoever  suspected  or  even  pre- 
sumed to  accuse  your  highness  of  compas- 
sion or  moderation,  or  any  of  those  more 
kindly  or  tender  sympathies  which  distin- 
guish the  heart  of  a  man  from  that  of  a 
proud  dictator  and  a  tyrant  ?  But  what 
has  your  highness  done  ?  You  have,  as 
you  allege,  avoided  a  civil  war.  I  deny 
your  assertion :  you  have  put  off  the  evil 
day.  The  conquest  of  the  traitorous  and 
confederate  papists  did  not  suit  your  pre- 
sent ambitious  views :  and  I  hereby  publicly 
arraign  your  highness  of  the  grossest  trea- 
chery to  your  country,  or  else  the  most 
arrant  cowardice, — or,  if  you  please,  trea- 
chery, cowardice,  and  artifice  united.  How 
have  you  avoided  a  civil  war?  By  suffering 
the  sanguinary  papist  to  issue  forth  from 
his  den,  and  murder  his  protestant  subject 
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in  cold  blood.  How  have  you  avoided  a 
civil  war,  I  ask  you  again  ?  By  seeing  the 
decent,  loyal,  free-born,  educated  protestant 
impaled  to  the  very  earth  on  the  pike  of  the 
popish  assassin,  at  the  very  moment  when 
the  last  drop  of  blood  flowing  from  his 
heart,  was  not  sufficient  to  glut  the  ven- 
geance of  his  enemies,  because  the  wretched 
man  had  dared  to  wear  an  orange  lily,  or 
drink  the  memory  of  a  prince  who  gave  us 
a  constitution  which  your  highness  has  de- 
stroyed; and  yet,  with  an  effrontery  only 
equalled  by  the  fraud,  tyranny,  and  perfidy 
with  which  you  carried  your  odious  relief 
bill,  you  say  you  have  given  peace  to  Ire- 
land. *  *  *  Jf  you  possess,  however, 
one  particle  of  honour,  bravery,  loyalty,  or 
justice — if  you  be  not  actually  driven  to 
insanity  by  the  reckless  ambition  which 
characterises  your  well-known,  and  ulterior 
objects — if  you  wish  now,  in  your  old  age, 
to  conciliate  a  confiding  and  affectionate 
people,  who  once  believed  you  to  be  their 
own — if  you  know  that  your  projects  are 
kuown  to  an  illustrious  individual  whom 
you  permitted  to  be  vilified,  traduced,  de- 
famed, and  calumniated,  without  ever  once 
denouncing  his  traducers — if  you  think  that 
the  blood  of  those  loyal  murdered  subjects 
cries  aloud  for  vengeance — if  you  be  a 
Christian — if  you  know  the  certainty  of 
death — that  you  are  but  a  man — that  you 
may  be  a  kindred  of  the  worm  before  you 
can  wield  the  sceptre  of  an  infant  princess — 
that  this  infant  has,  in  case  of  necessity,  a 
rightful  guardian  in  a  royal  and  exalted 
protestant  relative,  and  that  the  best  and 
proudest  blood  of  England  shall  be  shed  in 
.  the  defence  of  that  prince  and  his  royal 
house — if,  duke — if,  I  say,  your  highness 
knows  that  these  things  are  so, — then,  in 
God's  name,  I  conjure  you  to  restore  peace. 
*  *  *  If  I  discover  your  base  hireling 
press  again  daring  to  insult  and  calumniate 
my  royal  master,  the  duke  of  Cumberland, 
and  if  ever  I  find  you  to  suffer  the  foul 
i  libellers  to  pass  by  unnoticed  and  un- 
I  punished,  I  will,  by  God's  blessing,  hold 
!  your  highness  up  to  public  view,  and  un- 
mask you  more  openly  than  you  have  been 
hitherto  exposed  to  your  insulted  and  be- 
trayed country;  and  further,  let  me  tell 
you,  duke,  that  I  will  do  so  in  defiance  of 
your  highness,  your  whig  attorney-general, 
your  whole  cabinet,  and  the  popish  mob  of 
Ireland  into  the  bargain;  for  I  am  deter- 
mined to  try,  either  with  the  sacrifice  of  my 
own  life,  or  your  highness's  head,  whether 
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it  be  in  your  power  to  keep  the  protestants 
of  my  native  land  in  the  degraded,  mise- 
rable, and  humiliated  state  to  which  I  again 
repeat  your  vanity,  ignorance,  treachery, 
ambition,  and  artifice  have  reduced  them. 
One  word  more.  There  is  not  a  sensible 
man  in  the  kingdom  who  believes  the  flip- 
pant and  well-contrived  report  that  your 
highness's  eldest  son  is  about  to  be  married 
to  the  accomplished  daughter  of  your  physi- 
cian. Trust  me,  that  we  know  your  high- 
ness' too  well.  Long,  long  since  has  your 
highness  aspired  to  a  higher  place  for  the 
heir  of  Apsley-house.  Do  you  understand 
me,  then,  duke?  If  not,  my  next  shall 
speak  in  plainer  terms  than  those  which 
bewildered  my  lord  Lyndhurst  on  the  in- 
teresting story  of  My  Uncle  Toby  and  Cor- 
poral Trim.  I  will  watch  you.  I  will  un- 
mask you.  I  have  the  power  to  do  the 
first :  I  have  the  power  and  the  courage  to 
do  both ;  but,  as  I  once  told  your  highness, 
you  are  watched  by  deeper  and  wiser  heads 
than  mine.  I  leave  you  to  the  consolations 
of  your  conscience,  while  you  reflect  on  the 
blessings  and  advantages  of  the  relief  bill, 
although  I  do  not  know  what  bill  you  intend 
to  introduce  to  relieve  yourself  from  the 
scorn  of  every  loyal  subject  in  this  land  of 
former  pride  and  liberty. 
"  I  am  not  hypocrite  enough  to  say — • 
"  I  am  your  highness's  obedient  servant, 

"  JOHN  LITTON  CROSBIE,  M.A., 
"  Minister  of  Sydenham,  Kent,  and  do- 
mestic chaplain  to  his  royal  highness 
the  duke  of  Cumberland,  a  prince  be- 
fore whom  I  hope  to  see  you  quail." 
To  imitate  the  bitterness  of  Junius  was 
evidently  the  object  of  the  reverend  gentle- 
man. At  this  time  rumours  were  abroad 
of  an  extraordinary  character; — of  nothing 
less  than  a  plot  to  interfere  with  the  succes- 
sion to  the  English  crown.  Attention  was 
directed  to  the  proceedings  of  certain  politi- 
cal associations,  known  as  orange  lodges, 
with  which  a  captain  Fairman,  an  enthu- 
siast in  politics,  and  in  circumstances  far 
from  affluent,  was  connected.  Indignant 
at  what  they  deemed  the  overthrow  of  the 
protestant  constitution,  by  the  large  con- 
cessions which  had  been  made  to  Roman 
catholics,  their  wishes  and  designs,  it  was 
said,  pointed  to  the  setting  aside,  at  the 
proper  time,  the  duke  of  Clarence,  who  had 
supported  the  emancipation  bill,  that  the 
duke  of  Cumberland,  its  opponent,  might 
be  offered  to  the  nation  as  the  protestant 
successor  of  George  IV. 
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MORE  than  the  usual  conflict  of  opinions  as 
to  the  character  and  stability  of  the  duke  of 
Wellington's  administration  was  now  wit- 
nessed. With  too  much  reason,  the  op- 
ponents of  the  great  measure  recently  car- 
ried, insisted  that  as  yet  there  were  but 
slender  proofs  of  its  having  benefited  Ire- 
land and  strengthened  his  grace  ;  while  its 
advocates  declared  that  it  could  not  fail  of 
doing  both,  and  fix  his  government  on  a 
basis  not  to  be  moved.  Reports  had  got 
abroad,  that  George  IV.  could  neither  for- 
get nor  forgive  the  pain  his  minister  had 
caused  him  to  experience,  and  could  con- 
fide in  him  no  longer ;  but  these  were 
boldly  contradicted.  A  popular  journal 
thus  pleasantly  described  what  had  been 
said  on  this  important  subject : — "  Some  of 
our  contemporaries  have  busied  themselves 
this  week  with  speculations  on  the  amount 
of  confidence  with  which  the  king  may  be 
presumed,  at  present,  to  honour  the  duke  of 
Wellington.  The  Morning  Chronicle  has 
brought  forward  the  fact  of  the  duke  having 
had  an  intei'view  of  three  hours  on  Tuesday, 
as  a  proof  of  increased  cordiality  between 
the  parties,  and  an  assurance  of  the  stability 
of  the  present  government.  The  Standard 
again  professes  to  have  consulted  the  court 
calendar  on  the  subject,  and  to  have  dis- 
covered there,  that  the  three  hours,  on 
which  the  Chronicle  lays  stress,  when  added 
to  the  amount  in  time  of  the  interviews  of 
the  last  twelve  months,  yield  a  sum-total  of 
twenty-seven  hours  devoted  to  confidential 
communication  between  the  king  and  his 
prime  minister.  The  Globe,  without  enter- 
ing into  these  minute  calculations,  thinks 
that  the  king  may,  like  other  masters,  be 
well  pleased  to  be  as  little  as  possible  in- 
truded upon  by  his  servants ;  and  that  it  is 
no  slight  merit  in  the  duke,  to  get  through 
his  work  without  fuss  or  agitation — without 
finding  it  necessary  to  unbosom  his  griefs, 
day  by  day,  to  the  king  on  the  one  hand  ;  or 
to  exhibit  in  Parliament-street,  dressed  in 
black,  with  broad  weepers  on  his  sleeves, 
sheding  tears  as  large  as  pistol-bullets  over 
the  fate  of  the  sultan,  or  the  obstinacy  of 


Don  Miguel.  For  our  own  parts,  we  be- 
lieve that  the  duke  of  Wellington's  adminis- 
tration stands,  at  this  moment,  as  firmly  as 
any  which  England  has  ever  known."* 

The  agitation  for  a  repeal  of  the  union 
was  continued  by  Mr.  O'Connell;  and  it 
was  now  proposed  to  give  a  public  dinner 
"  in  honour  of  the  Irish  volunteers  of  1782." 
Irish  affairs  were  said  to  occupy  much  of 
the  attention  of  government  at  this  moment ; 
and  it  is  easy  to  perceive  that  the  success  of 
the  efforts  to  disturb  that  ill-fated  country 
anew  (so  perseveringly  continued  by  a  trai- 
torous and  savage  clique),  could  not  be 
viewed  by  the  minister  without  anxiety. 

The  year  had  nearly  reached  its  close, 
when  the  trials  of  the  parties  charged  with 
libelling  the  duke  and  his  government,  came 
on  before  lord  Tenterden.  In  the  court  of 
king's  bench,  on  the  22nd  of  December,  the 
case  of  The  King  v.  Alexander  and  others  was 
submitted  to  a  judge  and  jury.  The  de- 
fendants were  John  Matthew  Gutch,  the  pro- 
prietor, John  Fisher,  publisher,  of  the  Morn- 
ing Journal,  and  Robert  Alexander,  the  editor. 
The  libel  on  lord  Lyndhurst  was  first  taken. 
It  spoke  of  its  being  in  contemplation  to 
appoint  Mr.  Sugden  solicitor-general.  This 
was  ridiculed  by  the  attorney-general,  as 
indicating  that  the  editor  of  the  Morning 
Journal  knew  more  of  the  secrets  of  govern- 
ment than  ministers  themselves.  "  The 
reasons  (said  the  writer)  which  led  to  this  pro- 
motion (of  Mr.  Sugden  to  be  solicitor-gene- 
ral) are  really  so  natural,  that  we  beg  leave 
to  explain  them  as  Sterne  would  have  done, 
by  the  mouth  of  his  inimitable  Uncle  Toby 
and  Corporal  Trim."  "  The  reasons  of  what 
promotion?  The  reasons  of  Mr.  Sugden's 
promotion  to  the  solicitor-generalship.  Now, 
gentlemen,  we  shall  see  what  the  writer 
considers  to  be  the  causes  or  reasons  of  my 
learned  friend's  promotion.  They  are  con- 
tained in  a  dialogue  between  Uncle  Toby  and 
Corporal  Trim: — 

"  '  Uncle    Toby. — If    a   paymaster,    or   a 
barrack-master,    lend   money   to    his   com- 
manding officer,  what  should  he  expect  ? 
*  Spectator,  November  21st,  1829. 
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"  '  Trim. — To  be  promoted,  of  course, 
your  honour. 

" '  Uncle  Toby. — If  a  captain — a  tall,  broad- 
shouldered  fellow,  for  instance,  who  has 
married  a  rich  dowager — should  lend  a  thou- 
sand pounds  to  his  colonel,  what  does  he 
look  for  ? 

"  '  Trim. — To  be  made  a  major  the  first 
opportunity;  and,  as  your  honour  knows, 
(God  bless  you  !)  to  be  placed  in.  the  way  of 
higher  preferment. 

"  '  Uncle  Toby. — And  if  a  major  should 
lend  his  general  all  his  fortune — say  thirty 
thousand  pounds,  for  example — what  then  ? 

"  '  Trim. — To  be  placed  in  the  general's 
shoes,  your  honour,  before  the  end  of  the 
campaign.' 

"  Now  comes  the  remark  of  the  editor  : — 
'  This  is,  we  admit,  quite  satisfactory.' 
Satisfactory  !  In  what  sense  ?  Why,  in  the 
sense  in  which  he  introduces  his  reason  for 
Mr.  Sugdeu's  promotion — '  There  is  reason 
in  this  metit.'  What  merit  ?  Why,  in  the 
merit  that  the  individual  who  is  the  '  learned 
personage'  mentioned  here,  should,  for  the 
advance  of  thirty  thousand  pounds,  appoint 
Mr.  Sugdeu  to  the  solicitor-generalship. 
'  And  there  is  point,  too,  in  the  argument, 
which  Mr.  Sugden  and  another  learned  per- 
sonage will  be  at  no  loss  to  comprehend.' 
Now,  gentlemen,  let  us  pause  here  for  a 
moment,  and  ask  ourselves  what  other  pos- 
sible meaning  this  writer  could  have  had,  or 
rather  what  other  possible  meaning  those  who 
read  it  could  attach  to  it  than  this — that  the 
cause  of  my  learned  and  honourable  friend's 
promotion,  is  that  species  of  promotion 
pointed  out  in  the  libel — that  he  has  lent 
thirty  thousand  pounds ;  that  there  is  reason 
jn  that  merit ;  and  that  Mr.  Sugden  will 
understand  the  point  of  argument,  and  that 
another  learned  personage  will  also  under- 
stand it  ?  Under  the  head  of  '  Gossip  of  the 
day/  there  is  a  paragraph  with  this  title  : 
'  Let  it  stand  over  till  next  session  ;'  and  it 
runs  thus  : — '  This  parliamentary  cant-term, 
which  has  been  so  constantly  used  by  our 
procrastinating,  vacillating  ministers,  has 
lately  been  adopted  in  another  house — that 
of  a  great  legal  lord  and  lady,  who  are  so 
much  sought  after  by  certain  loud  single- 
knock  visitors,  that  the  servants,  to  save 
themselves  time  and  trouble,  have  hung  up 
in  the  hall  the  following  written  answer — 
let  it  stand  over  till  the  next  session.'  Now, 
take  these  two  paragraphs  together,  and  tell 
me,  gentlemen,  to  whom  you  would  apply 
them  ?  He  first  makes  an  insinuation, 
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which  nobody,  on  the  first  reading  of  it,  can 
doubt  is  aimed  at  the  lord  chancellor;  and 
then,  by  turning  to  this  paragraph  among 
the  '  gossip  of  the  day,'  you  find  an  allusion 
to  a  legal  lord,  as  he  is  called — a  legal  lord 
and  lady,  both  of  whom  are  represented  in 
a  state  of  pecuniary  distress,  and  to  whom, 
therefore,  an  advance  of  thirty  thousand 
pounds  would  be  a  great  accommodation.  I 
think  it  is  impossible  to  read  these  two  para- 
graphs without  seeing  that  they  referred  to 
the  lord  chancellor;  and  if  any  man  were  to 
swear  himself  black  and  white  in  that  box, 
I  should  refer  his  statement  to  your  judg- 
ment ;  but,  whatever  your  opinion  might  be, 
I,  for  my  own  part,  should  not  believe  him." 
Mr.  Alexander  appeared  in  court,  and 
defended  himself;  but  without  success.  The 
jury,  with  little  hesitation,  found  all  the  de- 
fendants guilty.  On  the  following  day,  the 
libel  on  the  duke  of  Wellington  and  his 
majesty's  ministers  was  tried.  In  laying 
the  case  before  the  jury,  the  attorney- 
general  said — "  In  the  early  part  of  the  pre- 
sent year,  the  public  mind  was  a  good  deal 
excited  by  the  discussion  of  the  question  of 
catholic  emancipation,  brought  forward  in 
parliament  by  his  majesty's  ministers.  How- 
ever the  jury  might  differ  from  him  in  re- 
gard to  that  great  question,  he  was  quite 
sure  that  after  it  had  been  settled  by  the 
voice  of  parliament,  and  after  it  had  been 
ratified  by  the  assent  of  the  sovereign  him- 
self, it  was  incumbent  on  every  man  to  pay 
obedience  to  the  law ;  and  any  subsequent 
attempt  to  bring  either  his  majesty  or  the 
legislature  into  disgrace  and  contempt,  was 
most  wicked  and  reprehensible.  The  writer 
of  this  libel,  in  the  early  part  of  the  discus- 
sion, entertained  a  notion,  that  the  measure 
was  impolitic,  and  that  it  could  never  pass 
into  a  law  :  he  affected  to  know  more  of  the 
secret  springs  of  government  than  he  really 
did ;  but,  after  the  question  was  disposed  of, 
he  thought  fit  to  continue  that  hostility  and 
personal  attack  in  which  he  had  previously 
indulged.  Pending  the  discussion,  full  lati- 
tude was  given  to  the  public  prints :  no 
steps  were  taken  against  the  press  at  that 
time,  although  the  most  violent  attacks  were 
made  on  the  person  who  brought  forward 
the  measure.  But  when  all  should  have 
been  peace,  what  would  the  jury  think  of 
the  writer  of  this  publication,  who  under- 
took to  state  that  his  majesty  was  acting 
solely  under  the  authority  of  others — that 
he  was  under  restraint,  and  subject  to  an 
influence  unworthy  of  any  sovereign  what- 
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ever — inconsistent  -with  his  dignity,  and 
affecting  Iris  personal  honour?  By  the  pub- 
lication which  this  gentleman  thought  fit 
to  send  forth  under  an  affectation  of  pity, 
which  is  insulting,  addressed  from  such  a 
quarter  to  such  a  quarter,  and  an  affecta- 
tion of  compassion,  ho  chose  to  represent 
the  king  of  England  as  a  person  destitute  of 
a  will  of  his  own,  enthralled,  subject  to  fet-- 
ters  and  restraint,  not  daring  to  show  him- 
self in  public,  having  become  unpopular, 
and  so  bound  down  by  the  control  of  an  im- 
perious minister,  as  neither  to  have  a  capacity 
or  voice  of  his  own."  He  then  read  the 
libel,  as  follows,  commenting  on  parts  of  it 
as  he  proceeded  : — "  We  have  the  best  rea- 
sons for  stating,  that  his  majesty  has  lately 
evinced  something  more  than  even  marked 
coolness  towards  his  grace  the  duke  of  Wel- 
lington. The  cause  of  this  is  known;  but, 
as  stones  have  ears,  we  shall,  to  a  certain 
extent,  be  silent  for  the  present.  His  ma- 
jesty, it  is  said,  complains  bitterly  that  his 
ministers  have  placed  him  in  such  a  position 
that  he  cannot  enjoy  the  pleasure  of  ex- 
hibiting himself  to  his  people.  George  the 
Fourth  was,  till  now,  a  popular  monarch. 
That  he  has  been  rendered  otherwise  is  the 
act  of  his  imperious  minister.  We  deeply 
lament  the  occurrence;  but  public  feeling 
is  an  ever-moving  tide,  that  is  affected  by 
causes,  which,  although  invisible,  often  lead 
to  disastrous  results.  We  pity  our  aged 
and  revered  sovereign."  How  very  con- 
descending in  Mr.  Alexander  to  pity  his 
majesty  ! — Mr.  Alexander  pities  George  the 
Fourth  !  The  article  proceeds  :  —  "  But 
there  are  sorrows  which  are  too  poignant  to 
be  relieved  by  the  secret  tear :  they  must  be 
rendered  torpid  by  other  appliances.  It  is 
sufficiently  obvious,  that  there  never  was  a 
more  ambitious  or  a  more  dangerous  minis- 
ter in  England  than  the  duke  of  Wellington. 
But  if  his  ascendancy  over  the  monarch  be 
such  as  is  represented,  or,  rather,  such  as  it 
is  represented  to  have  been,  then  we  are 
sure  that  national  sympathy  must  sponta- 
neously flow  toward  the  king.  The  people 
must  feel  intensely  the  restraints  imposed 
upon  the  sovereign,  and  regret  that,  over- 
flowing with  goodness  as  he  is,  kind  to  ex- 
cess, fondly  attached  to  his  subjects,  and 
paternally  anxious  to  see  them  all  prosper- 
ous and  happy,  he  cannot  mingle  with  their 
public  entertainments,  or  receive  those  con- 
gratulations which  must  be  gratifying  to  his 
majesty  in  the  wane  of  existence.  But  his 
majesty  may  yet  have  strength  and  intre- 


pidity to  burst  his  fetters,  dismiss  from  be- 
fore his  throne  evil  councillors,  and  assume 
that  station  in  public  opinion  which  befits  a 
popular  monarch." 

Mr.  Alexander  again  addressed  the  jury, 
hut  with  no  better  fortune  than  before. 
The  other  defendants,  011  this  and  on  the 
former  trial,  attempted  no  defence.  A  ver- 
dict of  guilty  was  pronounced. 

The  prosecution  of  another  libel  on  the 
king  and  the  legislature  immediately  fol- 
lowed. The  attorney-general  read  the  arti- 
cle, commenting  upon  it  as  he  proceeded. 
In  the  first  place,  he  remarked,  there  was  a 
charge  against  the  house  of  commons,  that 
they  had  no  sympathy  with  the  distresses  of 
12,000  of  their  countrymen;  and  then  all 
the  members  of  his  majesty's  government, 
who,  for  the  best  security  of  the  liberty  of 
the  people,  were  members  of  the  house  of 
commons — all  these  persons  were  described 
as  eaters  of  taxes  and  suckers  of  the  life- 
blood  of  their  country.  Then,  with  respect 
to  individuals,  there  was  a  gross  attack  on 
Mr.  Peel.  He  appealed  to  the  jury  to 
judge  whether  such  accusations  should  be 
allowed  to  be  published.  It  would  be  ob- 
served, that  the  libel  did  not  point  out  any 
particular  measure  of  the  government,  but 
charged  the  government,  in  vague  terms,  of 
being  guilty  of  the  most  unfeeling  conduct. 
His  majesty  was  represented  as  being  held 
in  chains,  prevented  from  appearing  in  pub- 
lic, insulted  by  his  serviles,  and  kept  in  the 
dark  respecting  all  the  questions  which  a 
constitutional  king  should  be  acquainted 
with ;  as  destitute  of  mind,  firmness,  and 
authority;  as  wanting  all  those  attributes 
which  belonged  to  a  voluntary  agency.  One 
of  the  passages  ran  thus  : — "  We  must  have 
bread,  though  St.  Stephens'  and  all  the 
Stephens  suffer  martyrdom  in  Smithfield;" 
and  another  represented  that  his  majesty's 
head  "  the  likeness  of  a  kingly  crown  had 
on,"  but  he  was  destitute  of  judgment  ani? 
energy.  The  result  of  this  trial  was  tint 
same  as  that  of  the  preceding  cases. 

On  the  next  day,  the  libel  contained  in 
Mr.  Crosbie's  letter  was  proceeded  against. 
Commenting  on  this,  the  attorney-general 
said,  with  reference  to  the  passages  relating 
to  the  prize  the  duke  aspired  to  secure  for 
the  heir  of  Apsley-palace : — "  By  these 
passages  it  will  appear,  that  in  them  the 
writer  intends  to  make  an  insinuation 
affecting  the  loyalty  and  the  honour  of  the 
duke,  by  pointing  to  an  infant  princess,  and 
the  ambitious  views  of  the  duke  in.  his  ex- 
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pectation  of  wielding  her  sceptre.  Now, 
gentlemen,  you  will  consider  whether  this 
is,  or  is  not,  a  statement  fit  to  be  borne  by 
a  minister.  This  libel  pretends  that  the 
duke  of  Wellington  is  to  take  the  sovereign 
power,  and  that  he  means  to  do  it  in  this 
way:— the  son  of  the  duke  of  Wellington, 
through  the  power  and  authority  of  his 
father,  is  to  effect  a  marriage  with  an  illus- 
trious princess,  who,  in  all  probability,  is 
destined  to  fill  the  throne  of  these  realms. 
If  the  duke  of  Wellington,  or  any  minister, 
were  to  make  use  of  his  power  and  influence 
to  accomplish  this  species  of  treachery,  if 
not  treason,  to  his  sovereign,  he  would  be- 
tray the  trust  reposed  in  him,  and  render 
himself  justly  liable  to  condemnation  and 
punishment.  The  question,  then,  is,  gen- 
tlemen, whether  the  duke  of  Wellington  is 
to  endure  this  charge,  and  is  it  to  be  passed 
over  with  impunity?  The  person  who 
makes  the  charge  appears  in  the  character 
of  a  gentleman :  it  is  not  the  dull  produc- 
tion of  Mr.  Alexander.  Most  unquestion- 
ably the  duke  of  Wellington  has  felt  that 
such  a  libel  was  not  to  be  endured ;  and  I 
think  with  him.  The  libel,  gentlemen,  is 
not  brought  before  you  by  what  is  called  an 
ex  qfficio  information,  but  by  an  indictment ; 
the  only  difference  between  the  two  pro- 
ceedings being,  that  in  an  ex  qfficio  informa- 
tion there  is  no  need  of  the  previous  opinion 
of  the  grand  jury  that  the  libel  deserves 
prosecution.  The  libel  concludes  thus: — 
'  I  am  not  hypocrite  enough  to  say,  that  I 
am  your  highnesses  obedient  servant,  John 
Litton  Crosbie,  A.M.,  minister  of  Syden- 
ham,  Kent,  and  domestic  chaplain  to  his 
royal  highness  the  duke  of  Cumberland,  a 
prince  before  whom  I  hope  to  see  you  quail.' 
Whether  his  royal  highness  the  duke  of 
Cumberland  has  such  a  chaplain  as  this 
Rev.  J.  L.  Crosbie,  I  do  not  know;  but  if 
he  has,  I  am  sure  he  could  not  desire  him 
to  state  that  he  wished  to  see  the  duke  of 
Wellington  quail  before  the  duke  of  Cum- 
berland. As  to  the  duke  of  Wellington 
quailing  before  the  duke  of  Cumberland,  it 
was' rather  extraordinary  that,  in  the  said 
paper,  his  grace  should  be  charged  with  ex- 
ceeding the  bounds  of  respectful  influence 
over  his  sovereign,  and  yet  at  the  same  time 
should  be  supposed  to  quail  before  any  other 
individual.  If  there  were  any  person  whom 
the  dake  of  Wellington  approached  with 
reverence  and  submission,  it  was  his  sove- 
reign, for  whom  he  felt  all  the  respect  which 
was  due,  as  well  to  his  personal  qualifica- 
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tions  as  to  his  royal  dignity.  But,  as  to 
fearing  or  quailing  before  any  man,  the 
duke  of  Wellington  was  the  last  man  in  the 
world  whom  he  could  suspect  of  it." 

The  verdict  in  this  case  was — guilty. 
Another  action,  brought  against  Mr.  Bell, 
the  editor  of  the  Atlas,  for  a  libel  on  the 
lord  chancellor,  produced  a  conviction,  but 
with  a  recommendation  to  the  merciful  con- 
sideration of  the  court. 

The  defendants  in  these  cases  were  dealt 
with  very  leniently,  with  the  exception  of 
Mr.  Alexander,  who,  for  each  of  the  three 
libels  of  which  he  had  been  convicted,  was 
sentenced  to  be  imprisoned  four  months  in 
Newgate,  and  for  each  offence  to  pay  a  fine 
of  one  hundred  pounds ;  and  give  security 
for  future  good  behaviour,  himself  in  five 
hundred  pounds,  and  two  securities  in  two 
hundred  and  fifty  pounds  each. 

The  spirit  in  which  sir  James  Scarlett 
(a  whig  attorney-general,  or  rather  a  tory 
attorney- general,  though  a  whig  lawyer) 
conducted  these  prosecutions,  called  forth 
sharp  animadversions  ;  and  it  was  contended, 
that  the  duke's  government  was  in  no  re- 
spect bettered  by  the  convictions  which  had 
been  obtained.  It  was  pointedly  asked,  "  If 
the  Morning  Journal  were  a  formidable 
enemy,  will  these  trials  diminish  its  power? 
— if  a  feeble  one,  will  they  accelerate  its 
downfall  ?  Will  any  man  that  respected  the 
ministers  before,  now  respect  them  more 
highly?  Will  any  man  who  hated  them  be- 
fore, now  hate  them  less?  Will  the  duke  of 
Wellington's  renown  be  enhanced,  because  he 
has  shown  himself  equal  to  the  conquest — 
not  only  of  Napoleon,  but  of  Mr.  Alexander?" 

A  new  subject  of  anxiety  was  now  pressed 
on  the  British  government.  The  Bourbon 
rule  was  again  complained  of  as  intolerable ; 
and  England  was  looked  upon  with  an  evil 
eye,  when  prince  Polignao,  who  had  been 
ambassador  at  the  court  of  St.  James,  was 
chosen  by  Charles  X.  to  be  his  prime  minis- 
ter, and  a  cry  was  raised  that  the  duke  of 
Wellington,  who  had  brought  back  the 
Bourbons,  had  appointed  the  prince  to 
further  the  views  of  despotism  in  France. 
This  feeling  was  so  strongly  manifested, 
that  the  other  French  ministers  objected  to 
his  being  appointed ;  and  Polignac  having 
made  a  speech,  in  which  he  repelled  the 
charges  preferred  against  him,  returned  to 
England  as  ambassador.  He  did  not  remain 
long  in  London,  but  reappeared  in  the 
French  metropolis;  and  on  the  8th  of 
August,  1829,  a  royal  ordinance  announced 
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the  formation  of  a  new  administration,  of 
I  which  he  was  considered  to  be  the  head, 
though  the  office  assigned  to  him,  in  the 
first  instance,  was  that  of  foreign  secretary. 
It  was  industriously  proclaimed  that  the  new 
ministers  were  far  from  contemplating  any 
violation  of  the  charter;  and  the  Moniteur 
remarked,  that  "  if  they  had  for  a  moment 
contemplated  governing  by  ordinances  in- 
stead of  laws,  the  king  would,  on  the  first 
hint  of  such  a  design,  deprive  them  of 
power,  which  had  only  been  confided  to 
them  that  they  might  govern  according  to 
the  laws."  The  people,  notwithstanding, 
remained  unsatisfied,  and  the  government 
of  prince  Polignac  was  reproachfully  named 
"  the  Wellington  ministry." 

The  irritating  and  disparaging  remarks 
made  on  the  minister,  were  certainly  well 
calculated  to  render  him  hostile  to  a  free 
press ;  and  the  freedom  claimed  by  the 
Parisian  writers  of  that  day  was  most  un- 
bounded, and  was  exercised  with  an  ex- 
travagance of  rancour.  New  restrictions  were 
judged  necessary  by  the  government;  but  the 
means  could  not  be  discovered  of  rendering 
them  efficient ;  and  articles  continued  to  be 
published  which  spared  not  the  monarch, 
bul;  reproachfully  declared  there  was  no 
union  between  him  and  the  millions  he 
claimed  to  govern.  In  the  Journal  des 
Debats,  it  was  said,  "the  bond  of  affection 
and  confidence  which  united  the  monarch 
with  the  people  is  broken.  Unhappy 
France  !  unhappy  king  !"  On  this  a  formal 
accusation  was  preferred,  and  the  article 
was  prosecuted  as  an  offence  against  the 
king's  person  and  authority;  as  any  im- 
peachment of  the  king's  judgment  in  choos- 
ing his  ministers  must  so  be  considered. 
M.  Berlin,  the  editor,  was  acquitted,  on  the 
ground  that  however  improper  the  expres- 
sions in  the  article  objected  to,  and  however 
at  variance  with  the  moderation  which  ought 
i  to  be  kept  in  view  while  discussing  the  acts 
of  government,  they  did  not  constitute 
I  actionable  offences  against  the  royal  person 
or  dignity.  When  judgment  was  to  be 
pronounced,  after  three  hours'  deliberation 
on  its  form,  silence  within  the  walls  of  the 
court  was  strictly  enjoined  ;  notwithstanding 
which,  the  moment  the  decision  was  made 
known,  loud  acclamations  burst  forth,  which 
were  heard,  echoed,  and  prolonged  by  the 
assembled  multitude  in  the  street. 

Events  succeeded  events,  all  pointing  to 
a  new  political  catastrophe.  The  duke 
D'Angouleme  had  been  president  of  the 
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council.  He  withdrew,  and  his  place  was 
supplied  by  Polignac.  That  appointment 
caused  new  discontents,  which  were  not 
abated  by  the  evils  consequent  on  a  bad 
harvest.  The  year  closed  gloomily;  but 
the  public  mind  appeared  tranquillised  by 
the  chambers  being  summoned  to  meet  at 
the  beginning  of  March. 

Charles  X.  was  indignant  at  the  libels 
and  caricatures  which  unceasingly  held  him 
up  to  hatred  and  contempt.  His  situation 
was,  in  some  respects,  not  unlike  that  of 
James  II.  of  England.  James,  looking 
back  to  the  story  of  his  father,  read  that 
Charles  L,  after  yielding  much,  closed  his 
life  on  the  scaffold.  Charles  X.  remem- 
bered that  Louis  XVI.,  after  accepting  a 
constitution,  and  wearing  the  bonnet  rouge, 
perished  by  the  guillotine.  Had  he  acted 
with  less  gentleness  and  more  determina- 
tion, many  writers  and  speakers  confidently 
declared  such  would  not  have  been  his  me- 
lancholy fate.  Charles,  like  James,  deter- 
mined to  act  with  vigour,  and  to  vindicate 
his  authority.  So  resolved  (when,  at  the 
opening  of  the  new  year,  the  president  of 
the  court  before  which  M.  Berlin  had  been 
acquitted,  attended,  according  to  ancient 
custom,  to  offer  to  the  king  and  royal 
family  the  usual  congratulations  and  loyal 
assurances),  on  M.  Seguier  expressing  sa- 
tisfaction at  the  privilege  he  enjoyed,  of  thus 
attending  to  express  his  wishes,  the  king 
replied  to  him,  "  that  it  was  his  desire 
that  the  magistrates  of  the  court  should 
never  forget  the  important  duties  they  had 
to  fulfil,  and  should  labour  to  render  them- 
selves worthy  of  the  marks  of  confidence 
they  had  received."  The  harshness  of  the 
admonition,  breathed  at  such  a  moment,  was 
not  abated  by  the  suavity  of  the  royal  ladies 
present.  The  only  reply  they  vouchsafed  to 
like  homage  tendered  to  them,  was  conveyed 
in  the  abrupt  direction  or  command — "  move 
Such  a  reception  given  to  M.  Seguier, 
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whose  recent  judgment  had  been  extolled  to 
the  skies,  gave  great  offence  to  the  French 
public;  and  the  newspapers,  at  once  exaspe- 
rated and  emboldened  by  what  had  occurred, 
now  in  various  shapes  put  the  question, 
"  what  had  France  gained  by  the  return 
of  the  Bourbons;  and  might  she  not  hope 
for  happier  days  under  another  dynasty?" 
New  prosecutions  were  instituted  ;  convic- 
tions were  obtained,  and  heavy  fines  were 
exacted ;  but  still  the  blow  aimed  at  the 
press,  failed  to  accomplish  the  object  in 
view ;  as  the  people  being  appealed  to,  came 
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forward  with  liberal  subscriptions,  and  saved 
the  editors  from  pecuniary  loss ;  and  for 
other  inconveniences  they  were  largely  con- 
soled by  public  applause,  and  an  increase  in 
the  sale  of  their  journals. 

This  state  of  things  continued  through 
January  and  February.  When  the  day 
named  for  the  reassembling  of  the  cham- 
bers arrived  (the  2nd  of  March),  Charles 
went,  accompanied  by  the  royal  family,  to 
open  the  session.  The  ceremonial  was 
marked  by  more  than  ordinary  grandeur. 
The  speech  delivered  by  the  king  gave 
satisfaction  for  the  most  part.  It  told  of 
France  being  at  peace  with  all  foreign 
powers,  the  finances  were  improving,  and 
it  also  spoke  of  fidelity  to  the  charter;  but 
in  conclusion,  the  king  called  upon  the 
peers  to  assist  him  in  governing  the  nation ; 
and  he  declared,  that  he  put  his  trust  in 
them  to  repudiate  wicked  insinuations.  It 
added,  "if  obstacles  to  his  government  should 
be  thrown  in  his  way,  which  he  could  not, 
and  would  not  foresee,  he  should  find  strength 
to  overcome  them  in  the  loyalty  of  his 
people."  When  the  last  paragraph  had 
been  read,  though  the  customary  demon- 
strations of  loyalty  were  made,  the  words 
of  his  majesty  were  supposed  to  have  a 
latent  meaning,  which  threatened  new  at- 
tempts on  the  liberties  of  France.  The 
peers  coldly  replied.  Their  address  set 
forth  that  there  was  nothing  to  dread  from 
the  efforts  of  faction,  if  the  government 
had  the  support  of  both  chambers,  and  of 
the  great  majority  of  the  people ;  the  crown, 
the  charter,  the  rights  of  royalty,  and  the 
liberties  of  the  people,  being  inseparably 
connected,  and  as  such,  to  be  transmitted 
undivided  to  posterity. 

The  chamber  of  deputies  went  further 
than  the  peers.  In  the  address  moved 
there,  which,  as  usual,  echoed  in  laudatory 
terms  all  that  was  communicated  in  the 
speech,  paragraphs  were  introduced  which 
told  that  the  charter  supposed,  in  order  to 
its  beneficial  working,  a  concurrence  between 
the  mind  of  the  sovereign  and  the  interests 
of  the  people,  and  the  painful  duty  devolved 
upon  the  deputies,  to  declare  that  such  con- 
currence existed  no  longer ;  all  the  acts  of 
the  present  administration,  being  founded  on 
the  assumption  that  disaffection  prevailed 
among  the  people,  an  assumption  which  the 
nation  felt  was  derogatory  to  its  character, 
while  it  threatened  its  liberties.  It  added, 
the  distrust  spoken  of  was  not  entertained 
by  his  majesty.  His  heart  was  too  noble, 
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too  generous  to  admit  of  that ;  but  he  could 
not  be  farther  from  coveting  despotism,  than 
his  people  were  from  desiring  anarchy  j  and 
he  was  implored  to  place  confidence  iu  the 
loyalty  of  Frenchmen,  as  they'  securely  re- 
posed in  the  sincerity  of  his  assurances.  In 
conclusion,  he  was  entreated  to  choose  be- 
tween his  faithful  parliament,  and  those  who 
misrepresented  the  calm  and  enlightened 
views  of  the  loyal  French  people. 

Language  like  this  in  France  recalled  the 
proceedings  of  other  days,  when  warm  affec- 
tion was  expressed  for  the  person  of  Louis, 
and  his  confidence  was  invited  by  those  who 
were  preparing  to  effect  his  overthrow. 
Charles  appointed  the  18th  of  March  for 
the  reception  of  the  address.  On  that 
day,  at  noon,  there  was  a  more  numerous 
attendance  than  usual,  and  the  president 
of  the  chamber  proceeded  to  read  the  docu- 
ment. Charles  listened  with  composure ; 
but  when  he  pronounced  the  reply  his  voice 
evinced  considerable  emotion.  "  I  have  lis- 
tened," he  said,  "  to  the  address  which  you 
I  have  presented  to  me,  in  the  name  of  the 
chamber  of  deputies.  I  am  justified  in  re- 
lying upon  the  concurrence  of  the  two  cham- 
bers, in  accomplishing  all  the  good  which  I 
contemplated.  I  am  concerned  to  find  that 
the  deputies  proclaim  that  on  their  part  such 
concurrence  no  longer  exists.  Gentlemen,  I 
announced  my  intentions  in  my  speech  at 
the  opening  of  the  session.  They  are  im- 
mutable. The  interests  of  my  people  forbid 
1  my  receding  from  them.  My  ministers  will 
j  make  my  further  purposes  known  to  you." 

It  was  now  expected  that  some  arbitrary 
proceeding  would  be  witnessed,  and  the  ex- 
pectation was  not  disappointed.  On  the 
next  day,  the  19th  of  March,  the  chambers 
were  prorogued  to  the  1st  of  September. 
"  Long  live  the  king  !"  was  shouted  on  the 
ministerial  side.  It  was  responded  to  by  the  | 
cry  of  "  Long  live  the  charter! "  from  the 
|  opposition.  The  galleries  were  crowded ; 
and  one  ardent  citizen  in  that  part  of  the 
building,  recurring  to  what  had  been  the 
practice  forty  years  before,  raised  the  cry  of 
"Long  live  the  constitution!"  Then  the 
royalists  called  upon  the  president  to  clear 
the  gallery;  but  the  session  had  now  been 
closed,  and  the  president's  power  was  no 
more.  Of  course  great  confusion  ensued. 
Though  the  chambers  were  prorogued,  no 
budget  had  been  brought  forward,  nor  had 
any  provision  been  made  for  the  ordinary 
expenses  of  the  year.  A  dissolution  of  the 
chamber  of  deputies  followed.  The  elec- 
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tions  were  ordered  for  June  and  July,  and 
the  new  parliament  was  to  assemble  on  the 
3rd  of  August. 

While  the  suffrages  of  the  people  were 
being  collected,  Polignac  and  his  colleagues 
made  every  exertion  in  their  power  to  secure 
the  return  of  members  who  were  likely  to 
support  their  views  ;  and  they  even  instigated 
the  king  to  solicit  votes  for  them.  On  the 
14th  of  June,  a  proclamation  was  issued, 
commencing  thus  :  — "  The  elections  are 
about  to  take  place  throughout  the  king- 
dom. Attend  to  the  voice  of  your  king." 
It  went  on  to  speak  of  the  blessings  secured 
to  France  by  the  charter  and  the  national 
institutions;  but  represented,  that  to  pre- 
serve these  intact,  the  royal  prerogative 
must  remain  unassailed ;  and  finished  by 
calling  on  electors  to  hasten  to  the  place  of 
voting.  "  Let  not  guilty  negligence  induce 
you  to  absent  yourselves  ! "  it  urged.  "  Let 
one  sentiment  animate  you — one  banner  be 
your  rallying  point !  It  is  your  king  who 
claims  this  from  you :  it  is  a  father  who 
thus  exhorts  you.  Do  your  duty,  and  I  will 
do  mine." 

Some  years  before  this  period,  differences 
had  occurred  between  the  dey  of  Algiers 
and  France.  Angry  discussions  occurred; 
and,  in  one  of  them,  the  dey  struck  the 
French  consul  with  his  fly-flap.  The  insult 
thus  offered  being  unatoned  for,  led  to  a  de- 
claration of  war  on  the  part  of  Charles  X. 
Arbitrary  visits  and  depredations  were  com- 
plained of,  committed  on  board  French  ships; 
while  the  sovereignty  of  France  over  that  por- 
tion of  territory  which  is  comprised  between 
the  river  Seibus  and  Cape  Roux,  and  which 
she  had  possessed  since  the  middle  of  the  fif- 
teenth century,  had  been  disputed.  Satisfac- 
tion was  peremptorily  demanded  ;  and,  as  ne- 
gotiation failed  to  produce  the  desired  result, 
the  ministers  of  Charles  X.,  in  the  hope 
of  exhausting  or  fixing  the  attention  of  that 
restless  spirit  abroad  which  they  could  not 
control  at  home,  thought  fit  to  prepare  an 
expedition  against  Algiers,  to  claim  repara- 
tion for  all  the  wrongs  of  which  French  sub- 
jects had  complained.  So  formidable  an 
armament  was  assembled  in  the  ports  of 
France,  that  it  attracted  the  serious  notice 
of  the  duke  of  Wellington,  and  explanations 
were  in  consequence  demanded  by  the 
British  government.  Lord  Aberdeen,  as 
the  foreign  secretary,  wrote  to  the  French 
minister  of  war,  that  the  magnitude  of  the 
force  assembled  appeared  more  than  suffi- 
cient for  the  object  in  view, — exacting  satis- 


faction for  insults,  which  it  was  admitted  his 
most  Christian  majesty  had  a  right  to  avenge. 
Explanations  were  in  consequence  claimed. 
"  Whatever,"  lord  Aberdeen  said,  in  an  offi- 
cial despatch  to  lord  Stuart  de  Rothsay,  "may 
be  the  means  which  shall  be  found  necessary 
to  secure  the  objects  of  the  expedition,  the 
French  government  ought  at  least  to  have 
no  difficulty  in  renouncing  all  views  of  terri- 
torial possession  or  aggrandisement.  The 
expressions  of  a  former  despatch  from  the 
French  minister,  and  the  substance  of  which 
was  communicated  by  the  duke  de  Laval  to 
his  majesty's  government,  were  sufficiently 
precise  in  this  respect;  and  it  is  therefore  to 
be  presumed  that  the  cabinet  of  the  Tuile- 
ries  will  feel  no  reluctance  in  giving  an 
official  assurance  to  the  same  effect.  *  *  *  * 
Your  excellency  may  recall  to  the  recollection 
of  the  French  government  the  conduct  ob- 
served by  his  majesty  upon  an  occasion  not 
dissimilar  from  the  present.  When  his  ma- 
jesty found  it  necessary,  for  the  vindication 
of  his  own  dignity  and  the  reparation  of  his 
wrongs,  to  prepare  an  armament  against 
Algiers,  the  instructions  addressed  to  the 
commander  of  his  majesty's  naval  forces  in 
the  Mediterranean,  were  communicated  to 
his  allies  without  any  reserve;  and  the  whole 
plan,  objects,  and  extent  of  the  expedition 
were  laid  open." 

The  vigilance  thus  exercised  by  the  duke 
of  Wellington  and  his  government,  was  not 
in  the  sequel  sustained  with  that  energy  and 
decision  which  might  have  been  expected 
from  the  character  of  the  prime  minister.  A 
satisfactory  answer  was  not  returned.  Lord 
Stuart  de  Rothsay  having  communicated 
the  demands  of  his  court,  still  found  them 
studiously  evaded.  Adverting  to  the  des- 
patch quoted  above,  his  lordship  wrote  back 
to  the  earl  of  Aberdeen  : — "  After  hearing 
the  contents  of  that  paper,  the  prince  de 
Polignac  said,  that  having  in  the  first  in- 
stance made  it  known  that  the  expedition 
was  not  undertaken  with  a  view  to  obtain 
territorial  acquisitions,  he  had  not  thought 
it  necessary  to  insert  the  positive  declaration 
which  your  lordship  appears  to  expect ;  but 
that  he  can  have  no  difficulty  in  giving  me 
any  assurance  which  may  be  calculated  to 
remove  the  uneasiness  of  his  majesty's  go- 
vernment ;  though  he  begged  me  to  remem- 
ber, that  he  does  not  mean  to  abandon  the 
establishments  of  La  Calle  and  Bastion  de 
France,  together  with  the  rights  which  have 
accompanied  the  possession  of -those  ports, 
during  more  than  a  century,  and  which  are 
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necessary  for  the  protection  of  the  French 
fisheries  on  that  coast." 

There  was  something  very  like  mean  du- 
plicity apparent  in  the  language  held  by  the 
French  government.  The  throne  of  their 
master  they  probably  felt  was  tottering  to 
its  fall ;  and  they  feared  to  precipitate  his  ex- 


pected ruin  by  frankly  and  unequivocally 
declaring  that  to  obtain  reparation  justly 
due,  and  with  no  view  to  future  aggran- 
disement, the  meditated  expedition  would 
sail.  This  question,  however,  became  one 
of  minor  importance  by  the  side  of  mighty 
changes  soon  to  be  witnessed. 


CHAPTER  XIX. 

THE  KING   OF    FRANCE  IS    ADDRESSED    TO    PUT  ASIDE  THE   CHARTER ;   ORDINANCES    ARE    FRAMED    FOR  THE 
GOVERNMENT  OF  THE  NATION  ;   THEY  ARE  SUCCESSFULLY  RESISTED. 


THE  operations  against  Algiers  were  com- 
pletely successful.  All  France  rejoiced  at  the 
triumph  thus  obtained  ;  but  the  murmur  of 
discontent  was  heard  mingled  with  the 
shouts  of  victory.  Prince  Polignac  and  his 
cabinet  had  hoped  that  the  glare  of  success 
would  restrain  disaffection.  They  were  mise- 
rably disappointed ;  and  having  exhausted 
every  expedient  which  they  thought  likely 
to  stem  the  torrent  now  set  in  against  them, 
they  were  forced  to  decide  that  they  were 
in  no  condition  to  meet  the  new  chamber 
of  deputies  elected  in  consequence  of  their 
appeal  to  the  nation.  Such  being  the  case, 
instead  of  resigning,  they  took  the  rash 
course  of  addressing  a  memorial  to  his 
majesty,  petitioning  him  to  set  aside  the 
charter.  They  declared  it  to  be  their  opi- 
nion, that  no  means  remained  for  saving  the 
monarchy,  but  by  a  daring  invasion  of  the 
constitution.  They  held  that  in  them  it 
would  be  cowardice  to  desert  the  king  at 
such  a  moment,  and  discussed  among  them- 
selves a  plan  of  three  ordinances,  which, 
issued  by  Charles,  might  at  once  relieve  the 
government  from  the  interference  of  the 
press,  and  the  opposition  of  the  chambers. 
On  the  21st  of  July,  certain  ordinances 
were  laid  before  the  king  in  council,  with 
a  memorial  explanatory  of  their  object  and 
of  the  circumstances  which  rendered  their 
adoption  expedient.  In  this  it  was  stated, 
that  "  no  provision  had  been  made  in  the 
charter  .for  the  proper  regulation  of  the 
periodical  press,  which  had  never  been 
anything  but  an  instrument  of  disorder  and 
sedition.  It  had  established  for  itself  a 
despotism  in  the  chamber  of  deputies,  where 
every  man  who  advocated  the  cause  of  order, 
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exposed  himself  to  the  outrage  of  the  public 
journals."  It  further  represented,  that  the 
success  of  the  expedition  to  Algiers,  had 
been  greatly  endangered  by  the  disclosures 
and  criticisms  of  the  press;  and  the  lan- 
guage and  sentiments  of  his  majesty  him- 
self had  been  disrespectfully  treated  iu  the 
newspapers.  The  ministers  therefore,  con- 
sidered that  it  was  for  his  majesty  to  decide 
whether  such  offences  should  be  continued 
with  impunity.  They  held,  that  govern- 
ment and  a  free  press  could  not  coexist; 
and  the  prolonged  cry  of  indignation  and 
terror  from  all  parts  of  the  kingdom  against 
the  Paris  journals,  pointed  to  the  necessity 
of  their  suppression.  With  respect  to  the 
representative  body,  the  memorial  urged, 
that  the  right  of  government  to  provide  for 
I  its  own  security  must,  in  the  nature  of 
things,  be  paramount  to  all  law.  All  legal 
'  measures  to  check  the  growing  disorders  had 
been  resorted  to  iu  vain ;  and  if  the  ordi- 
nances now  submitted  were  not  framed  ac- 
cording to  the  letter  of  the  laws,  they  were 
animated  by  the  spirit  of  the  charter,  and, 
therefore,  the  memorialists  did  not  scruple 
to  recommend  that  they  should  be  forthwith 
issued,  feeling,  as  they  did,  that  they  were 
founded  in  justice,  and  that  justice  must 
prevail. 

That  a  free  press  is  valuable — eminently 

valuable  to  a  nation — few  men  will  be  bold 

enough  to  deny.     Its  civilising  influence  is 

confessed  :  it  extends  the  bounds  of  know- 

|  ledge,  and  it  teaches  all  reflecting  minds  the 

j  importance  of  obedience  to  the  laws.     Still 

|  must  it  be   admitted,  that  it  is  a  blessing 

;  often  abused;  and,  perverted  by  the  hands 

of    madness    and   violence,    it    may,  under 
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some  circumstances,  cause  enormous  dis- 
orders, and  produce  fatal  catastrophes.  This 
Polignac  and  his  colleagues  believed  to  be 
the  danger  they  had  to  guard  against  in 
the  then  state  of  France ;  and  such  conside- 
rations disposed  them  to  frame  the  ordi- 
nances which  have  been  mentioned.  By 
the  first  of  them,  the  liberty  of  the  news- 
paper press  was  suspended :  no  newspaper 
was  to  be  published  but  under  the  ex- 
press sanction  of  government,  which  was  to 
be  renewed  every  three  months,  but  which 
might  at  any  time  be  withdrawn.  All 
writings  containing  fewer  than  twenty  pages  | 
of  print,  were  to  be  subject  to  the  same  j 
regulations.  The  second  ordinance  dissolved 
the  chamber  of  deputies.  This  was  justified 
on  the  ground,  that  in  various  parts  of  the  ; 
kingdom,  during  the  late  elections,  extraor-  i 
diiiary  efforts  had  been  made  to  mislead  the 
judgment  of  the  electors.  In  order  to  cor-  ! 
rect  the  abuses  which  had  prevailed,  a  third 
ordinance  abolished  certain  provisions  of  the 
charter  which  had  led  to  such  a  result,  and 
power  was  given  to  the  king  to  lessen  the 
number  of  deputies,  shorten  the  duration  of 
their  powers,  and  alter  their  qualifications 
and  the  mode  of  their  election.  The  ordi- 
nances contained  other  articles,  recalling  to 
the  council  men  who  were  known  to  be  un- 
popular. They  were  countersigned  by  the 
six  ministers  present  in  council,  and  kept 
profoundly  secret  till  near  midnight  on  the 
25th  of  July,  when  they  were  forwarded 
to  the  Moniteur  for  publication  the  next 
day. 

On  the  26th,  they  saw  the  light.  All  Paris 
was  astounded.  The  opposition  newspapers 
were  not  slow  to  assail  them ;  and  opinions 
were  obtained  from  the  most  eminent 
lawyers,  which  declared  them  to  be  illegal. 
A  protest  against  them  was  framed  in  the 
office  of  the  journal  called  the  National.  It 
set  forth,  in  strong  terms*  the  arbitrary  and 
illegal  character  of  the  obnoxious  edicts ;  and 
those  from  whom  this  document  emanated, 
unequivocally  avowed  it  was  their  determi- 
nation not  to  submit  to  them,  while  they 
invited  the  deputies  to  meet  on  the  3rd  of 
August.  The  protest  described  the  govern- 
ment to  have  wholly  put  aside  that  character 
of  legality  which  rendered  obedience  to  its 
ordinances  a  duty.  In  the  course  of  the 
day,  M.  Belleyme,  a  magistrate,  gave  the 
sentiments  of  the  protest  his  sanction,  by 
authorising  the  printer  of  the  Journal  of 
Commerce,  to  continue  the  publication  of  the 
protest,  till  the  ordinances  of  the  23th  should  | 


have  been  legally  promulgated.  Crowds 
assembled  near  the  exchange  at  an  early 
hour,  and  when  the  gates  were  opened,  a 
violent  tumult  arose.  The  funds  declined. 
The  alarm  spread  in  every  direction  ;  master 
manufacturers  decided  on  closing  their  esta- 
blishments, and  workmen  thrown  out  of 
employment,  swelled  the  general  confusion. 
The  theatres  continued  open,  and  there 
every  passage  that  could  be  construed  to 
indicate  a  political  feeling,  was  eagerly  ap- 
plied, and  applauded  or  hissed  by  the  au- 
diences. Notwithstanding  these  startling 
symptoms,  the  ministers  remained  unmoved, 
and  expected  the  excitement  would  subside 
in  impotent  murmurs.  Numerous  groups 
of  malcontents  assembled  in  the  leading 
thoroughfares,  and  no  authorised  attempt 
was  hazarded  to  disperse  them.  No  prepa- 
rations were  made  to  check  the  disorders  by 
the  interference  of  the  military,  and  officers 
obtained  leave  of  absence  as  usual.  Mar- 
mont,  the  duke  of  Ragusa,  commanded  the 
troops,  and  from  the  feeling  manifested  by 
the  soldiers,  was  soon,  aware,  that  in  case 
of  an  outbreak,  he  could  not  depend  on 
their  fidelity.  Of  the  force  under  him 
(six  thousand  men)  nearly  one-third  were 
required  in  the  regular  routine  of  duty,  in 
various  parts  of  the  capital,  and  at  the 
palace.  This  reduced  the  number  on  which 
he  could  rely,  in  case  of  emergency,  to 
about  four  thousand.  On  the  27th,  the 
police  were  employed  to  stop  the  offensive 
publications,  but  the  conductors  of  the  news- 
papers resisted  them  with  bold  determi- 
nation. They  barred  the  doors  of  their 
offices,  and  continued  to  print,  and  copies 
were  thrown  from  the  windows  to  the  expec- 
tant crowd  without,  as  fast  as  they  could  be 
taken  from  the  press.  Many  thousands 
were  thus  put  into  circulation.  The  police, 
to  vindicate  their  efficiency,  resolved  to 
break  open  the  doors  of  the  oifices,  and 
blacksmiths  were  required  to  employ  their 
sledge-hammers  for  tliat  purpose.  The  call 
was  disregarded,  and  one  patriot  blacksmith 
after  another  flatly  refused  his  assistance. 
An  entrance  was  at  last  forced,  and  the 
papers,  manuscripts,  and  types,  were  scat- 
tered or  destroyed,  with  the  presses.  But 
this  still  more  inflamed  the  indignant  popu- 
lace. One  printer,  connected  with  the  Cour- 
rier  Francois,  fearing  to  print  the  paper  in 
violation  of  the  ordinance,  was  sued  by  the 
editors  for  breach  of  contract.  The  tribunal 
before  which  this  question  was  to  be  decided, 
participated  in  the  general  disaffection,  and 
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M.  Ganneron  pronounced  a  decision,  that  as 
the  ordinances  were  at  variance  with  the 
charter,  they  could  not  be  binding  on  French- 
men ;  and  the  printer  was  required  to  fulfil 
his  contract  within  the  ensuing  twenty-four 
hours. 

It  is  not  necessary  here  to  describe  the 
scenes  which  ensued  in  detail.  Let  it 
suffice  to  say,  the  disorders  increased  in  the 
course  of  the  day.  Gunsmiths'  shops  were 
rifled  ;  barricades  were  erected ;  the  arsenal 
was  invaded;  and  still  ministers  remained 
firm  to  the  purpose  they  had  avowed.  At 
seven  o'clock  on  the  following  morning,  the 
prefect  of  the  Seine  thought  it  necessary  to 
apprise  the  government  that  a  stronger 
guard  was  necessary,  for  the  defence  of  the 
Hotel  de  Ville.  If  this  were  not  promptly 
supplied,  he  expected  the  mob  would  force 
an  entrance,  and  establish  a  provisional 
council  within  its  walls.  This  serious  inti- 
mation appears  to  have  been  thought  of 
little  importance;  and  the  framers  of  the 
ordinances  were  still  confident  that  declar- 


ing Paris  in  a  state  of  siege  would  restore 
order.  They  met  in  council  at  the  king's 
palace  at  St.  Cloud,  where  the  royal  family 
then  remained,  but  nothing  was  done  in 
consequence  of  the  prefect's  communica- 
tion ;  and  by  this  time  his  apprehensions 
were  realised  :  the  Hotel  de  Ville  had  been 
stormed,  and  its  guard,  which  consisted  of 
but  sixteen  soldiers,  turned  out.  The  in- 
truders then  sounded  the  tocsin,  and  dis- 
played from  the  window  the  tri-coloured 
flag,  surrounded  with  crape  for  mourning. 
The  Parisians  were  now  awfully  reminded 
of  the  dismal  scenes  of  the  former  revolu- 
tion; and  soon  afterwards  the  tri-coloured 
flag  waved  from  the  ancient  towers  of 
Notre-Dame,  while  the  great  bell  sounded 
to  call  the  Parisians  to  arms.  Long  in- 
sensible to  the  danger,  Charles  X.,  when  at 
last  he  was  startled  by  the  belief  that  Paris 
had  become  the  scene  of  a  serious  revolt, 
and  inquired  if  such  was  the  case,  had  to 
listen  to  the  portentous  rejoinder — "  Sire, 
it  is  not  a  revolt,  but  a  revolution." 


CHAPTER  XX. 

THE  NEW  PARLIAMENT  ASSEMBLES  ;  AMENDMENTS  PROPOSED  TO  TITE  ADDRESS ;  DISTRESS  DECLARED  TO  BE 
UNIVERSAL;   PARLIAMENTARY  REFORM  CALLED  FOR 


CONSIDERING  the  part  which  the  duke  had 
acted  during  the  French  revolutionary  war; 
the  sentiments  he  avowed  at  its  commence- 
ment ;  the  share  he  had  had  in  bringing  it 
to  a  close,  and  restoring  the  Bourbons  to 
the  throne  of  their  ancestors,  it  seemed  de- 
sirable to  trace  the  progress  of  the  disaffected 
in  France,  from  their  refractory  proceedings 
towards  the  close  of  1829,  till  they  pro- 
duced a  new  revolution  in  1830,  before 
narrating  the  course  which,  as  one  of  its 
consequences,  Wellington  held  it  his  duty, 
as  prime  minister  of  England,  to  pursue  in 
the  latter  year. 

Parliament  was  opened  by  commission 
on  the  4th  of  February.  In  the  speech 
delivered  by  the  lords'  commissioner,  the  fol- 
lowing were  the  most  important  passages: — 
"  His  majesty  has  seen  with  satisfaction  that 
the  war  between  Russia  and  the  Ottoman 
Porte  has  been  brought  to  a  conclusion. 
The  efforts  of  his  majesty  to  accomplish 
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the  main  objects  of  the  treaty  of  the  6th  of 
July,  1827,  have  been  unremitted. — His 
majesty  having  recently  concerted  with  his 
allies  measures  for  the  pacification  and 
final  settlement  of  Greece,  trusts  that  he 
shall  be  enabled  at  an  early  period  to  com- 
municate to  you  the  particulars  of  this  ar- 
rangement, with  such  information  as  may 
explain  the  course  which  his  majesty  has 
pursued  throughout  the  progress  of  these 
important  transactions. — His  majesty  la- 
ments that  he  is  unable  to  announce  to  you 
the  prospect  of  a  reconciliation  between  the 
princes  of  the  house  of  Braganza.  His 
majesty  has  not  deemed  it  expedient  to  re- 
establish, upon  their  ancient  footing,  his 
majesty's  diplomatic  relations  with  the  king- 
dom of  Portugal ;  but  the  numerous  em- 
barrassments arising  from  the  continued  in- 
terruptions of  these  relations,  increase  his 
majesty's  desire  to  effect  the  termination  ot 
so  serious  an  evil.  His  majesty  commands 
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us  to  inform  you  that  the  export  in  the  last 
year  of  British  produce  and  manufactures, 
lias  exceeded  that  of  any  former  year. —  His 
majesty  lameuts,  that  notwithstanding  this 
indication  of  active  commerce,  distress  should 
prevail  amongst  the  agricultural  and  manu- 
facturing classes  in  some  parts  of  the  United 
Kingdom.  It  would  be  most  gratifying  to 
the  paternal  feelings  of  his  majesty,  to  be 
enabled  to  propose,  for  your  consideration, 
measures  calculated  to  remove  the  difficul- 
ties of  any  portion  of  his  subjects,  and  at 
the  same  time  compatible  with  the  general 
and  permanent  interests  of  his  people.  It 
is  from  a  deep  solicitude  for  those  interests, 
that  his  majesty  is  impressed  with  the  ne- 
cessity of  acting  with  extreme  caution  in 
reference  to  this  important  subject. — His 
majesty  feels  assured  that  you  will  concur 
with  him  in  assigning  due  weight  to  the 
effect  of  any  favourable  reasons,  and  to  the 
operation  of  other  causes,  which  are  beyond 
the  reach  of  legislative  control  or  remedy. 
Above  all,  his  majesty  is  convinced  that  no 
pressure  of  temporary  difficulty  will  induce 
you  to  relax  the  determination  which  you 
have  uniformly  manifested  to  maintain  in- 
violate the  public  credit,  and  thus  to  uphold 
the  high  character  and  the  permanent  wel- 
fare of  the  country." 

The  address  was  moved  by  the  duke  of 
Buccleuch,  and  seconded  by  lord  Saltoun. 
It  produced  a  warm  debate.  Earl  Stanhope 
said,  a  speech  more  inapt  and  inappropriate 
had  never  been  delivered  from  the  throne. 
After  congratulating  parliament  on  the 
close  of  the  war  in  Turkey,  it  informed 
them  that  distress  prevailed  among  the 
agricultural  and  manufacturing  classes  in 
"some"  parts  of  the  country.  Surely  it 
would  have  been  much  more  correct  for  his 
majesty  to  have  told  parliament,  that  unex- 
ampled distress  prevailed  in  every  class,  and 
in  every  interest.  A  portion  of  his  lord- 
ship's speech  was  especially  levelled  at  the 
duke  of  Wellington.  He  severely  remarked 
on  the  mention  made  of  the  existing  dis- 
tress. It  was  said  that  it  existed  in  some 
parts,  when,  in  truth,  it  was  universal. 
What  part  of  the  country  was  it  in  which 
ministers  had  not  found  distress  prevailing, 
and  that,  too,  general,  not  partial  ?  The 
kingdom  was  in  a  state  of  universal  distress — 
one  likely  to  be  unequalled  in  its  duration, 
as  it  was  intolerable  in  its  pressure,  unless 
parliament  thought  fit  to  inquire  for  a 
remedy.  It  was  not  confined  to  agriculture ; 
it  had  extended  to  manufactures,  to  trade, 


and  commerce.  All  these  great  interests 
had  never  before,  at  one  time,  been  at  so 
low  an  ebb,  nor  in  a  condition  which  de- 
manded so  loudly  the  prompt  and  ener- 
getic interference  of  parliament.  The  speech 
found  not  only  mere  partial  distress  in  some 
parts  of  the  country,  but  ascribed  what  it 
did  admit  to  unfavourable  seasons.  Un- 
favourable seasons  did,  of  course,  operate 
upon  grain ;  but  was  their  effect  usually 
visible  in  a  reduction  of  prices?  Did  a  bad 
harvest  make  corn  cheap?  The  evil  was  so 
notorious,  that  nobody  but  his  majesty's 
ministers  doubted  its  existence ;  and  how 
could  even  they  feasibly  pretend  to  deny  it, 
if  they  only  cast  their  eyes  around,  and 
saw  the  counties  spontaneously  pouring  on 
them  every  kind  of  solicitation  for  relief? 
Why,  then,  was  inquiry  evaded  or  denied  ? 
The  petitions  of  the  people,  he  maintained,  | 
had  been  treated  with  neglect,  and  the  cir- 
cumstances of  the  country  were  such  as 
imperiously  called  for  inquiry.  A  course 
different  from  that  which  had  been  pursued 
must  be  adopted  to  extricate  the  country 
from  its  present  difficulties.  It  was  mainly 
to  save  the  house  from  the  disgusting  ridi- 
cule and  scorn  (for  he  could  not  use  milder 
terms)  to  which  it  would  be  exposed  if  the 
address  were  carried,  that  he  should  pro- 
pose an  amendment  which  had  this  recom- 
mendation,— that  it  would  neither  prejudge 
the  cause  of  the  distress,  nor  the  remedy 
that  ought  to  be  applied  j  it  would  merely 
pledge  parliament  to  institute  a  minute 
inquiry  into  the  existing  distress,  with  a 
view  to  the  amelioration  of  the  suffering 
classes  in  all  parts  of  the  country.  The 
terms  of  it  would  be — "  That  this  house 
views,  with  the  deepest  sorrow  and  anxiety, 
the  severe  distress  which  now  afflicts  the 
country,  and  will  immediately  proceed  to 
examine  its  cause,  and  the  means  of  afford- 
ing effective  and  speedy  relief."  His  lord- 
ship said,  should  he  be  unsuccessful,  as 
probably  he  should  be,  he  should  then  enter 
his  protest  against  any  further  proceedings ; 
and  in  a  very  short  time,  as  soon  as  a  suffi- 
cient attendance  could  be  obtained,  he 
should  submit  a  motion  for  inquiry — not  by 
any  "  select"  committee  of  members  to  be 
named  by  the  duke  of  Wellington,  but  an 
inquiry  by  the  whole  house  into  the  state  of 
the  nation,  as  to  its  internal  condition.  His 
taking  that  course  would  not  preclude  any 
noble  lord  from  moving  for  an  inquiry  into 
the  state  of  the  foreign  relations  of  the 
country  :  but  that  he  did  not  intend  to  do ; 
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first,  because  he  was  not  sufficiently  in- 
formed on  the  subject;  and  secondly,  be- 
cause, though  he  might  see  much  to  deplore 
in  the  foreign  policy  which  had  been  pur- 
sued, he  also  saw  much  to  admire  in  the 
pacific  course  which  had  been  preferred  by 
the  duke. 

The  address  was  supported  by  lord  Gode- 
rich.    Doing  this,  he  assured  their  lordships, 
that  insensibility  to  the  distress  which  pre- 
vailed in  the  country  could  not  justly  be  im- 
puted to  him  ;  but,  while  looking  at  that,  they 
ought  not  to  neglect  other  important  sub- 
jects which  were  brought  under  their  consi- 
deration by  the  speech.  That  his  majesty  saw 
with  satisfaction  the  termination  of  the  war 
with  Turkey,  he  could  believe ;  but  he  could 
not  feel  great  satisfaction   at  the  mode  in 
which  it  had  been  terminated.     His  lordship 
had  never  thought  it  could  come  to  any  other 
end.     For  the  last  hundred  and  thirty  years, 
the  power  of  theTurk  had  dwindled  every  day; 
while  the  power  of  those  states  which  would 
be  most  likely  to  contend  in  warfare  against 
him  had  been  progressively  and  naturally  in- 
creasing.    The  principle  of  his  government 
and  his  faith  made  it  impossible  for  him  to 
advance  in  the  same  degree  as  others  :  he  was 
the  victim  of  a  blind,  stupid,  prejudiced  fa- 
naticism; while  those  powers  whom  fear  be- 
fore restrained — but  whose  cupidity  was  now 
awakened  by  the  hope  of  deriving  benefit 
from    his   weakness — had   been   making   a 
daily  progress  in  those  arts  which  first  make 
a  country  independent  of,   and   afterwards 
superior  to,   her   less   civilised   neighbours. 
That    had    been   strongly   exemplified   with 
respect  to  Turkey.     There  had  not  been  a 
single  war  in  which  the  Turks  had   been 
engaged  for  the  last  hundred  and  thirty  years, 
which  they  had  not  come  out  of  shorn  of  a 
portion  of  their  strength.     He  had  been  con- 
vinced that  nothing  could  save  the  sultan  but 
a  combination  of  the  other  powers — a  com- 
bination which  he  could  never  have  coun- 
selled.— The  earl   of  Carnarvon   dwelt   on 
the   distressed    state    of  the    country,    and 
declared  the  great  and  overwhelming  cause 
of  it  was  the  line  of  conduct  which  had  been 
adopted  within  the  last  few  years,  which  had 
brought  the  country  down  from  the  pinnacle 
of  prosperity  to  its  present  depressed  state. 
He  charged  the   government   of  the   duke 
with  partiality  to  Don  Miguel.     They  had, 
in  fact,  acted  as  constables  for  his  protec- 
tion.    The   conduct  of  the   government  in 
preventing  the  landing  of  the  Portuguese, 
who  went  out  unarmed  to  join  the  force  of 
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their  lawful  queen  at  Terceira,  was  a  decided 
violation  of  the  neutrality  which  ministers 
professed  to  observe,  and  was  an  interposi- 
tion unwarranted  by  the  law  of  nations. 
England  was  certainly  not  bound  to  assist  in 
conveying  them  there;  but  he  defied  any 
man  to  prove  that  she  was  justified  in  pre- 
venting an  unarmed  body  from  lauding  on 
that  island.  Even  if  the  government  knew 
that  the  men  were  afterwards  to  be  all 
armed,  and  sent  to  attack  Portugal,  still  he 
would  contend  that  England,  as  a  neutral 
nation,  had  no  right  to  interpose.  He  would 
ask  the  noble  lord  at  the  head  of  the  ad- 
miralty, if  he  had  ever  heard  of  such  a  naval 
or  military  armament  as  an  unarmed  vessel, 
containing  six  hundred  unarmed  men  ?  In  re- 
gard to  the  distress  which  prevailed,  if  a  wide 
step  had  been  taken  in  error,  it  was  only  by 
taking  as  wide  a  step  in  retreat,  that  they 
could  hope  to  recover  their  lost  advantages. 
"  The  government,"  he  remarked,  "  had  con- 
fessed themselves  not  only  unable  to  relieve 
the  distress  complained  of,  but  they  now 
declared  that  they  could  not  even  distinguish 
it."  He  could  not  vote  for  the  address,  as 
he  thought  it  would  pledge  him  to  a  blind 
reliance  on  ministers,  and  to  an  opinion  as 
to  the  state  of  the  country  which  he  believed 
to  be  inconsistent  with  truth;  and  he  was 
astonished  that  that  opinion  could  have  found 
its  way  into  the  speech. 

The  duke  of  Wellington  followed  the  noble 
earl,  and  made  a  speech,  in  which  he  main- 
tained that  the  distress  was  not  universal. 
His  view  of  the  then  state  of  the  country  he 
thus  expressed  : — "  If,  my  lords,  I  could  en- 
tertain any  doubt  of  the  propriety  of  the 
determination  which  I  had  formed,  not  to 
refer  to  those  points  of  the  motion  of  my 
noble  friend  near  me,  relative  to  foreign 
affairs,  in  answer  to  noble  lords  opposite — I 
say,  my  lords,  if  I  had  ever  harboured  any 
such  doubts,  they  would  be  entirely  removed 
by  the  latter  part  of  the  speech  of  the  noble 
earl  (Carnarvon)  who  has  just  sat  down. 
Instead  of  referring  to  those  parts  in  his 
majesty's  speech,  and  in  the  address  of  my 
noble  friend,  which  have  relation  to  the 
transactions  of  the  present  year,  he  has 
found  it  necessary  to  refer  to  the  history  of 
the  last  two  years,  in  order  to  find  ground  of 
blarne  against  his  majesty's  government. 
In  the  very  last  session  of  parliament,  I  de- 
clared my  earnest  anxiety  that  your  lord- 
ships would  be  pleased  to  discuss  the  very 
question  which  the  noble  earl  has  taken  the 
advantage  of  this  night's  discussion  to  intro- 
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duce  to  your  consideration — taken  advan- 
tage of  to  introduce  without  notice  to  any 
one  concerned,  or  opportunity  given  them  to 
consult  the  documents,  that  we  might  see 
whether  the  noble  earl  quoted  them  cor- 
rectly, or  whether  any  others  were  necessary 
to  the  elucidation  of  those  transactions  to 
which  he  has  referred.  It  was  not  to  those 
transactions  that  the  noble  earl  addressed 
himself,  but  to  certain  papers  for  which  he 
had  upon  some  former  occasion  moved ;  and 
to-night,  upon  the  occasion  of  considering 
an  address  in  answer  to  the  speech  from  the 
throne,  he  loses  sight  of  all  the  topics  of 
that  speech  and  address,  and  refers  to  other 
transactions,  upon  which  no  information  has 
yet  been  given  to  the  house — or,  at  least,  but 
very  partial  information — and  charges  go- 
vernment with  certain  things — where  he 
found  them,  God  only  knows — most  certainly 
not  in  the  dispatches  which  have  been  laid 
before  this  house,  or  which  have  reached  the 
public  offices."  In  reference  to  complaints 
made,  that  the  British  army  in  Portugal 
had  been  disposed  of  to  favour  the  views 
of  Miguel,  while  steps  had  been  taken  or 
sanctioned,  which  caused  the  failure  of 
the  insurrection  at  Oporto,  continuing  his 
speech,  he  said : — "  I  say,  my  lords,  there 
was  no  such  communication  as  that  which 
the  noble  earl  refers  to.  It  was  desired 
by  Don  Miguel,  that  the  British  troops 
should  continue  in  Portugal,  but  the  pro- 
posal was  negatived  by  the  British  go- 
vernment; and  it  is  not  true  that  any 
such  proposition  was  made  by  any  indi- 
vidual, or  set  of  individuals,  on  the  part  of 
this  government,  that  I  know  of.  But  the 
noble  earl  considers  that  to  us  is  attribu- 
table the  failure  of  the  insurrection  of 
Oporto.  Surely  not,  my  lords;  we  had  no- 
thing to  do  with  it.  The  truth  is,  that  the 
insurrectionists  of  Oporto  had  all  the 
strength  of  troops,  abundance  of  ammuni- 
tion, and  all  the  muniments  of  war  necessary 
to  carry  their  points,  and  they  were  joined 
by  the  very  officers  who  (the  noble  earl 
says)  were  absent,  aud  who,  if  present,  would 
have  obtained  all  the  ends  of  the  expedition : 
but  they  withdrew  from  Portugal;  they 
quitted  the  ship  which  carried  them ;  they 
left  the  country,  because  they  saw  the  whole 
country  was  against  them.  That  was  the 
fact,  and  it  appeared  upon  the  face  of  the 
correspondence.  But  not  only  has  the  noble 
earl  referred  to  transactions  for  which  there 
are  no  documents,  but  also  to  others,  of 
which  the  documents  are  before  your  lord- 
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ships,  and  to  which  he  might  as  well  have 
given  notice  of  his  intention  of  referring  to- 
night. I  say,  my  lords,  that  we  were  neutral 
in  the  contest  between  Don  Miguel  and  his 
niece  or  brother;  that  we  were  neutral  in 
the  civil  war  of  Portugal.  The  neutrality 
was  never  violated  by  us.  We  were  bound 
in  commercial  relations  with  Portugal — 
bound  by  a  commercial  treaty  before  the 
time  that  he  usurped  the  government  of 
Portugal,  and  under  that  we  had  rights  to 
maintain.  Being  so  situated,  could  we  suf- 
fer an  army  to  be  organised  at  Plymouth 
for  the  purpose  of  invading  Portugal,  the 
Azores,  Terceira,  or  any  other  place  within 
his  dominions  ?  Don  Miguel  might  be  an. 
usurper,  or  he  might  not ;  that  was  not  a 
question  which  we  had  a  right  to  settle  by 
appeals  to  such  arguments  as  would  show  a 
disposition  to  violate  the  strict  neutrality 
it  was  our  duty  to  observe  in  the  con- 
test. The  noble  earl  talks  of  the  cruelty 
of  that  transaction  at  Terceira,  and  regrets 
that  blood  had  been  spilled.  I  regret  it 
too.  I  believe  that  one  man  was  killed, 
though  the  evidence  on  that  point  is  not  so 
clear  as  the  noble  earl  would  make  it  ap- 
pear. The  fact  has  not  been  proved.  But 
this  was  not  our  affair :  we  did  no  more 
than  was  required  to  keep  his  majesty's 
neutrality,  and  we  were  fully  justified  by 
the  laws  of  nations,  and  by  that  treaty,  in 
taking  those  measures.  The  noble  earl  has 
also  adverted  to  the  correspondence  having 
been  carried  on  through  the  person  who 
filled  the  situation  which  I  had  the  honour 
to  hold  upon  that  occasion,  as  if  I  had  taken 
upon  myself  the  duties  of  that  noble  lord 
(lord  Aberdeen.)  But  if  the  noble  earl 
would  quote  accurately  that  correspondence, 
he  would  see  why  it  devolved  upon  me; 
why  my  noble  friend  did  not  undertake 
it ;  and  why  it  was  afterwards  transferred  to 
my  noble  friend.  It  remained  in  my  handg 
while  the  person  acting  here  for  Portu- 
gal did  not  assume  an  official  character,  a 
state  of  things  it  was  our  object  to  pro- 
long ;  but  as  soon  as  an  official  person  did 
appear,  the  business  was  then  transferred  to 
my  noble  friend,  and  from  that  time  he 
took  upon  himself  the  negotiation.  Such 
was  the  history  of  that  transaction,  so  far  as 
I  recollect.  For,  not  thinking  that  an  affair 
which  happened  so  long  before  last  session, 
would  be  made  the  subject  of  discussion  to- 
night, I  do  not  pretend  to  speak  with  any 
accuracy  upon  it,  and,  in  fact,  trust  entirely 
to  my  recollection  of  its  circumstances.  I 
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had  intended  to  confine  myself  in  what  I 
had  to  say  to  the  latter  part  of  the  speech 
from  the  throne,  and  the  latter  part  of  the 
address,  which  was  particularly  alluded  to 
by  the  noble  earl  at  the  table,  and  which, 
notwithstanding  the  great  pains  that  have 
been  taken  with  other  topics,  I  consider  the 
most  important  part  of  the  speech.  His 
majesty  has  thought  proper  to  recommend 
to  this  house  that  it  should  proceed  with 
great  caution  in  the  consideration  of  the 
subjects  which  are  to  be  submitted  to  it. 
But  what  does  the  noble  earl  opposite  do? 
He  not  only  does  not  attend  to  the  recom- 
mendation of  his  majesty — a  recommenda- 
tion to  proceed  with  prudence  and  discretion 
— but  he  calls  upon  your  lordships  to  pledge 
yourselves  not  only  to  inquire  into  those 
transactions  for  the  good  of  the  country, 
but  he  points  out  the  very  measures  which 
ought  to  be  adopted ;  namely,  an  alteration 
of  the  currency.  This,  I  say,  my  lords,  is 
the  measure  pointed  out  by  the  noble  earl. 
He  has  thought  proper  to  make  some  ob- 
servations on  the  speech,  as  if  his  majesty's 
government  had  neglected  to  ascertain  the 
true  state  of  the  country — as  if  they  were 
ignorant  of  its  distress,  and  as  if  I,  in  par- 
ticular, was  negligent  of  my  duty  m  this 
instance.  I  cau  assure  him,  that  no  one  is 
more  sensible  than  I  am  of  the  state  of 
things,  and  that  no  one  laments  it  more 
sincerely  than  I  do ;  and  I  am  certain,  that 
independently  of  motive  or  interest  in  this 
subject,  arising  from  my  official  situation, 
there  is  no  person  in  the  country  who  feels 
for  its  distress  more  acutely,  than  the  person 
who  fills  the  situation  which  I  have  the 
honour  to  hold.  The  noble  earl  has  said, 
that  in  the  speech  the  whole  of  the  distress 
was  attributed  to  the  state  of  the  seasons; 
but  what  is  the  statement  of  the  speech 
upon  that  subject?  Without  affecting  to 
quote  it  literally,  is  it  not  in  substance 
this, — that  in  considering  the  remedies  to 
be  applied  to  this  state  of  things,  you  are  to 
give  due  weight  to  the  unfavourable  nature 
of  the  seasons,  which  occasioned  enormous 
expenses  in  collecting  the  harvest,  and 
which  has,  in  fact,  occasioned  one  bad  har- 
vest, if  not  another ;  so  that  the  collection 
of  it  was  excessively  expensive.  Surely 
these  circumstances  must  not  be  overlooked 
in  taking  the  subject  of  distress  into  con- 
sideration. But,  besides  the  agriculturists, 
there  is  another  class  labouring  under  great 
distress — the  manufacturers.  I  want  to 
know  whether  the  competition  of  machinery 
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with  labour  in  all  departments  of  mechanics 
— the  general  application  of  steam — the 
competition  abroad  with  our  manufacturers 
— and  the  general  imitation  of  our  fabrics — 
have  not  produced  very  great  distress  among 
the  manufacturers  at  home?  These  are  the 
circumstances  to  which  his  majesty  refers 
as  important  to  be  considered  in  connexion 
with  the  subject  of  distress,  and  they  are 
those  over  which  parliament  has  no  control. 
Can  this  house  prevent  competition  by 
foreign  markets  with  our  own?  Can  we 
prevent  improvements  in  machinery  ?  Can 
we  prevent  steam  from  being  applied  to 
foreign  manufacture?  And  yet  we  all 
know  that  this  injurious  competition  is 
ruinous  to  the  manufacturer,  by  lowering 
his  wages,  or  throwing  the  labourers  out 
of  employ.  But  then,  the  noble  earl  says, 
the  distress  is  general  —  universal.  My 
lords,  I  am  afraid  the  distress  is  very  gene- 
ral ;  but  notwithstanding  the  distress  which 
prevails,  there  are  symptoms  to  show  that 
the  country  is  advancing.  I  say — and  it 
can  be  proved  by  the  documents — that  the 
exports  of  British  manufactures  have  in- 
creased— have  been  increasing  for  the  last 
few  years ;  and  that  in  the  last  year  they 
were  larger  than  they  ever  were  before. 
There  are,  upon  all  sides,  shown  the  strongest 
symptoms  of  improvement  in  the  condition 
of  the  country  :  there  is  not  a  railroad  or 
canal,  upon  which  the  traffic  has  not  in- 
creased of  late  years,  including  last  year. 
True  it  is,  that  the  profits  of  trade  are 
now  smaller  than  they  were  formerly;  but 
if  profits,  however  small,  are  being  derived 
from  the  labour  of  man  and  animals,  surely 
it  is  impossible  but  that  some  advantage 
must  accrue  to  some  one.  These  advan- 
tages are  not  so  great  as  they  were  ten  or 
fifteen  years  ago ;  but  there  is  some  ad- 
vantage, or  would  the  increase  of  traffic  ex- 
ist? And  where  that  is  the  case,  the  dis- 
tress cannot  be  said  to  be  universal.  There 
is  in  this  country  a  very  large  class  of  per- 
sons who  are  retail  dealers :  I  ask  if  they 
are  distressed?  This  class  is  very  numerous 
in  every  town  and  village  in  England :  I 
want  to  know  if  they  are  distressed?  Are 
they  able  to  pay  their  rents  ?  Who  build  and 
rent  all  the  new  houses  that  one  sees  in  all 
directions?  These,  my  lords,  are  circum- 
stances, say  what  you  please,  which  every 
man  must  feel  and  acknowledge  as  indica- 
tions that  the  country,  notwithstanding  the 
pressure  upon  it,  is  still  rising,  and  in  some 
points  must  continue  to  rise.  I  will  now  say 
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one  word,  my  lords,  upon  the  remedies  pro- 
posed by  the  noble  earl,  who  had  entirely 
misunderstood  the  argument  of  the  noble 
viscount  (Goderich.)  The  noble  viscount 
had  said  that  the  revenue  in  the  year  1815 
produced  eighty  millions  sterling;  and  that 
the  taxes  had  been  reduced,  first  to  the 
amount  of  eighteen  million  pounds,  and 
afterwards  to  the  amount  of  nine  million 
pounds;  making,  altogether,  twenty-seven 
million  pounds  :  the  revenue  produced  in 
sound  currency  now,  the  same  amount  as  it 
did  in  a  depreciated  currency  before.  Does 
not,  then,  this  fact  of  the  revenue  keeping 
up,  though  the  -taxes  were  taken  off,  prove 
that  the  consumption  of  articles  had  in- 
creased one-third  since  the  period  when  the 
taxes  were  taken  off — a  proof  also  of  the 
better  state  of  the  country.  It  would  be 
impossible  for  the  country  to  increase  in 
its  consumption  one-third  in  fifteen  years,  if 
it  was  suffering  under  the  universal  distress 
which  the  noble  lord  talks  of.  The  noble  lord 
opposite,  and  the  noble  lord  who  spoke  last 
(Carnarvon),  have  thought  proper  to  refer 
the  distress  to  a  deficient  circulation.  Now, 
my  lords,  I  hold  in  my  hand  a  paper  which 
gives  the  relative  amount  of  the  circulation 
at  different  periods.  By  this,  it  appears 
that  the  largest  sum  ever  known  to  be  in 
circulation  during  the  bank  restriction,  was 
sixty-four  millions  sterling.  The  sum  was 
made  up  of — bank  of  England  notes,  thirty 
million  pounds ;  country  bank-notes,  twenty- 
three  million  pounds;  gold,  four  million 
pounds  ;  silver,  seven  million  pounds :  total, 
sixty-four  million  pounds.  But  in  the  last 
year  the  circulation  consisted  of — bank  of 
England  notes,  nineteen  million  nine  hun- 
dred thousand  pounds ;  country  bank-notes, 
nine  million  two  hundred  thousand  pounds ; 
gold,  twenty-eight  million  pounds ;  silver, 
eight  million  pounds :  total,  sixty-five  mil- 
lion one  hundred  thousand  pounds — being 
an  excess  over  the  largest  circulation  ever 
known.  If  the  question  be  about  the  actual 
amount  of  money  in  circulation,  I  beg  to 
observe  that  there  is  more  money  in  circu- 
lation now  than  there  ever  was  at  any  period 
of  the  bank  restriction ;  and  that  whoever 
considers  there  is  abroad  sixty-five  millions, 
cannot  say  that  money  is  scarce.  Why,  the 
truth  of  the  matter  is,  that  noble  lords  want 
not  extended  circulation,  but  unlimited 
circulation — that  is,  to  give  an  unlimited 
power  to  some  individuals — not  the  crown 
— any  one  but  the  crown — to  coin  as  much 
money  in  the  shape  of  paper  as  they  please, 


that  they  may  be  enabled  to  lend  a  fictitious 
capital  to  all  sorts  of  speculators.  This  is 
what  the  noble  earl  opposite  wants,  but  what 
the  country  cannot  have,  without  exposing 
it  to  a  degree  of  ruin  from  which  it  so 
narrowly  escaped  in  1825  and  1826.  If 
your  lordships  will  attend  to  the  arguments 
of  the  noble  lord,  you  will  see  that  this  is 
what  he  wants.  For  what  is  the  language 
now  held  ?  '  In  the  west  of  England,'  one 
says,  '  I  inquired,  and  found  the  farmer 
could  not  borrow  any  monev :  his  corn- 
yards  and  hayricks  were  full,  but  he  was 
not  able  to  raise  money  upon  them ;  and 
why  ?  Because  the  country  banker  cannot 
coin  one-pound  notes.'  If  these  bankers, 
says  the  noble  earl,  cannot  lend  their  money, 
they  cannot  get  any  interest  upon  their 
capital.  I  beg  his  pardon.  The  banker 
may  have  discount  upon  cashing  the  far- 
mer's bill ;  but  he  is  not  content  with  that 
profit;  he  wants  to  be  coining  one-pound 
notes,  and  to  have  profit  upon  these  insecure 
notes,  in  addition  to  the  discount.  And 
what  is  it  the  nobe  earl  wants  now,  and  will 
move  for,  perhaps,  in  a  few  days  ?  Not  to 
increase  the  circulation,  for  there  is  as  much 
now  as  at  any  former  period ;  but  to  give  cer- 
tain persons  power  to  lend  as  much  money 
as  they  please  upon  any  or  no  land — security 
or  no  security.  I  submit  to  your  lordships, 
that  the  noble  earl  has  not  proved  the  want 
of  money :  there  never  was  a  period  when 
money  was  less  wanted.  Is  there  any  man, 
however  speculative — any  scheme,  however 
visionary,  provided  only  it  is  a  little  plausible, 
which  now-a-days  lacks  support  ?  Is  there 
any  power,  however  bankrupt — even  Portu- 
gal and  Brazil,  though  the  creditors  of  these 
countries  have  been  so  ill-treated — but  can 
borrow  money  in  this  city,  upon  any  se- 
curity or  no  security  ?  In  fact,  capital  is 
more  abundant  now  than  it  was  ever  known 
to  be  |  and  the  evil  is  certainly  not  too 
limited  a  circulation.  I  will  now  pass  to 
more  important  topics  in  his  majesty's 
speech — namely,  the  measures  which  affect 
the  permanent  welfare  of  the  country.  In 
answer  to  all  the  declamation  that  we  have 
heard  to-night,  as  to  the  evils  resulting  from 
free-trade,  and  this  system  of  currency,  I 
beg  to  state  to  your  lordships  only  one  fact. 
Since  the  year  1815,  but  principally  since 
the  bank  restriction  was  taken  off,  measures 
have  been  adopted  by  which  this  country 
has  been  relieved  from  twenty-seven  mil- 
lion pounds  a-year  taxes,  besides  three  or 
four  millions  of  interest,  representing  a 
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capital  of  a  hundred  millions  of  debt.  I  will 
tell  the  advocates  of  what  is  called  an  '  equi- 
table adjustment,'  that  with  all  their  mea- 
sures, they  could  not  have  accomplished  so 
much.  I  repeat,  that  since  the  bank  re- 
striction has  been  taken  off,  the  country 
has  been  relieved  to  the  amount  of  nine 
millions,  and  eighteen  millions  beside.  I 
wish  to  take  no  credit  for  this  :  I  give  it  to 
those  to  whom  it  is  properly  due — to  my 
noble  friend  upon  the  cross-bench  (lord 
Bexley),  and  to  the  noble  viscount  (Gode- 
rich)  opposite.  Your  lordships,  then,  per- 
ceive what  may  be  done  by  economy  :  we 
give  our  pledge  to  strive  to  attain  similar 
ends,  by  the  like  means ;  and  we  call  upon 
you,  and  count  upon  you  giving  us  that  aid, 
in  putting  that  economy  into  practice,  which 
will  enable  us  to  imitate  and  rival  our  pre- 
decessors. I  trust  that  your  lordships  will 
believe  that  his  majesty's  ministers  will  do 
all  in  their  power  to  relieve  the  distresses  of 
the  country." 

The  marquis  of  Clanricarde  justified  the 
comments  of  the  earl  of  Carnarvon,  and 
held  them  to  be  seasonable  when  ministers, 
by  their  own  confession,  were  about  to 
recognise  Don  Miguel. — The  earl  of  Aber- 
deen said  due  notice  would  be  given  before 
any  steps  were  taken  towards  that  recogni- 
tion. He  would  not  say  that  at  that  mo- 
ment any  intention  existed  on  the  part  of 
the  government  to  recognise  Don  Miguel ; 
but  for  himself  he  had  long  considered  such 
recognition  as  only  a  question  of  time;  for 
take  place  it  must,  at  one  time  or  other, 
though  the  period  might  be  precipitated  or 
retarded  by  different  considerations. 

Upon  this,  lord  Holland  indignantly  said, 
he  understood  the  noble  earl  to  tell  their 
lordships,  that  when  the  happy  period  ar- 
rived when  they  were  to  acknowledge  as 
king  of  Portugal  the  usurper  whose  whole 
course  had  been  marked  by  the  greatest 
hostility  and  perfidy  to  this  country,  that 
then  parliament  was  to  be  made  acquainted 
with  all  about  it.  From  the  papers  which 
were  already  before  them,  the  conduct  of 
ministers  appeared  to  him  to  have  been 
very  disgraceful.  He  hoped  before  they 
resolved  upon  the  disgrace  and  ignominy  of 
recognising  the  bloody  usurper  and  tyrant 
of  a  country  which  was  of  more  importance 
to  England  than  any  country  in  Europe, 
that  full  information  would  be  given  to 
their  lordships  as  to  what  had  been  done  in 
that  matter. 

To  this  it  was  bluntly  replied,  by  the  earl 
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of  Aberdeen,  that  when  ministers  thought 
fit  to  advise  their  sovereign  to  renew  diplo- 
matic relations  with  Portugal,  it  would  not 
be  thought  necessary  to  ask  his  advice  as 
to  the  course  proper  to  be  adopted;  but 
such  information  would  be  laid  before  the 
house  as  would,  he  trusted,  fully  justify  the 
government.  He  spoke  of  the  unfavourable 
reports  affecting  Don  Miguel  as  having  been 
much  exaggerated.  At  all  events,  he  was  the 
choice  of  the  Portuguese  people ;  and  it  was 
for  the  interest  of  England  to  be  connected 
with  Portugal,  whether  it  was  governed  by 
one  brother  of  the  house  of  Braganza  or  the 
other.  The  interruption  which  had  now 
taken  place  in  the  relations  of  the  two  coun- 
tries, had  been  of  greater  duration  than  had 
ever  occurred  before  in  the  course  of  two 
hundred  years.  That  interruption  was  cal- 
culated to  injure  the  union  which  had  so 
long  subsisted  between  the  two  countries; 
and  it  could  not,  therefore,  be  wondered  at, 
that  ministers  were  anxious  to  get  back  to 
that  state  which  had  been  the  settled  policy 
of  the  country  for  so  long  a  period. 

The  amendment  was  supported  by  the 
earl  of  Winchilsea;  but  lord  King  said  he 
found  it  absolutely  necessary  to  submit  to 
their  lordships  an  amendment  of  his  own. 
He  objected  to  the  speech,  because  it  con- 
veyed no  adequate  idea  of  the  distress  of 
the  country,  of  the  nature  of  the  disease, 
and  none  whatever  of  the  proper  cure. 
They  had  heard  in  the  speech  the  tenth 
time-told-tale  of  "  temporary  distress ; "  but 
he  wanted  to  know  why,  after  fifteen  years' 
peace,  the  country  experienced  a  recurrence 
of  what  was  constantly  called  "temporary 
distress."  There  had  been  a  variety  of  rea- 
sons assigned  at  various  times  for  the  distress. 
At  one  time  there  was  a  superabundance  of 
food ;  at  another,  a  superabundance  of  goods; 
at  a  third,  they  were  labouring  under  a  load 
of  paper ;  and  at  a  fourth,  under  a  load  of 
money.  All  these  foolish  reasons  were  as- 
signed for  the  sinking  and  going  down 
which  every  one  experienced.  The  cause  of 
the  evil  would  be  found  in  the  monopolies 
which  met  them  at  every  turn.  They  had 
a  monopoly  of  beer,  a  monopoly  of  corn,  a 
monopoly  of  sugar,  and  a  monopoly  of  tea; 
and  the  effect  of  all  these  fell  upon  the  con- 
sumer. He  verily  believed,  that  the  relief 
which  might  be  afforded  by  the  repeal  of 
the  monopolies  would  amount  to  at  least 
one-half  of  the  national  debt.  He  was  con- 
fident that  the  nation  would  be  a  gainer  to 
that  amount :  the  relief  would  produce  a 
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saving  at  least  equal  to  fifteen  million  pounds 
per  annum.  The  amendment  which  he  had 
i  to  move,  when  that  already  offered  should 
be  disposed  of,  and  which  he  proposed 
should  be  inserted  in  the  thirteenth  para- 
graph of  the  address,  set  forth,  that  after 
fifteen  years  of  peace,  great  distress  existed ; 
that  it  was  the  duty  of  parliament  to  ex- 
amine into  the  cause  of  the  distress ;  that 
the  necessaries  of  life  were  rendered  dear 
by  taxation  and  regulation,  too  much  being 
taken  from  the  industrious  classes,  too  much 
given  to  the  privileged  classes ;  that  it  was 
a  grievous  aggravation  of  the  taxation,  that 
further  enormous  sums  were  permitted  to 
be  extorted  from  the  people  by  the  intol- 
erable monopoly  of  corn,  beer,  sugar,  tea, 
and  other  articles,  for  the  private  benefit  of 
powerful  and  favoured  classes.  The  amend- 
ment enumerated  the  partial  and  exorbitant 
duties  of  excise ;  the  monopoly  conferred  on 
the  cultivators  of  sugar  in  the  British  "West 
India  islands ;  the  exclusive  trade  and  navi- 
gation to  China  conferred  on.  the  East  India 
Company ;  and,  in  conclusion,  it  set  forth 
that  permanent  relief  could  only  be  expected 
from  the  strictest  economy  in  every  branch 
of  the  public  expenditure ;  from  the  aboli- 
tion of  all  exclusive  privileges  and  monopo- 
lies; from  an  unrestricted  supply  of  the 
first  necessaries  of  life  and  of  the  materials 
of  manufacture,  and  from  a  really  free  trade, 
by  which  the  whole  community,  as  con- 
sumers of  goods,  would  be  greatly  benefited, 
the  labouring  classes  enabled  to  procure  a 
fair  reward,  while  the  capitalist  augmented 
those  funds  by  which  all  labour  was  sup- 
ported. 

The  earl  of  Darnley  and  the  marquis  of 
Lansdowne  spoke  in  opposition  to  the 
amendment  On  a  division,  the  original 
address  was  carried  by  a  large  majority; 
the  numbers  being — contents,  seventy-one; 
non-contents,  nine. 

The  address  was  moved  in  the  house  of 
commons  by  the  earl  of  Darlington,  eldest 
son  of  the  marquis  of  Cleveland.  It  was 
seconded  by  Mr.  Ward.  The  same  objec- 
tion which  had  been  taken  to  the  speech  in 
the  lords,  was  made  to  it  in  the  lower  house. 
Sir  Edward  Knatchbull  complained  that  the 
speech  stated  distress  to  exist  in  some  places. 
He  marvelled  how  such  language  could  find 
its  way  into  the  speech.  He  knew  that  the 
distress  was  not  so  great  in  some  places  as 
in  others;  but  the  question  was — was  not 
distress  universal?  "We  are  asked,"  said 
he,  "on  this  important  day — perhaps  the 


most  important  we  have  ever  witnessed — 
to  approach  his  majesty  with  a  declaration 
very  like  a  falsehood."  He  proposed,  as  au 
amendment,  to  add  to  the  address,  after  the 
words  "  any  former  year" — "  But  that  we 
lament  the  distress  which  his  majesty  in- 
forms us  exists  in  some  places :  we  are, 
however,  in  the  faithful  discharge  of  our 
duty,  constrained  to  declare  to  his  majesty 
our  opinion,  that  the  distress  is  not  con- 
fined, as  his  majesty  has  been  advised,  to 
some  particular  places,  but  that  it  is  general 
among  all  the  productive  interests  of  the 
country,  which  are  severely  suffering  from 
increased  pressure :  we  beg  to  assure  his 
majesty,  that  we  will  adopt  the  caution  his 
majesty  has  recommended  in  the  considera- 
tion of  such  measures  as  may  be  proposed 
to  us,  and  that  our  earnest  endeavours  shall 
be  directed  to  relieve  the  country  from  its 
present  difficulties." 

A  sharp  debate  ensued,  and  another 
amendment  was  read  by  Mr.  Protheroe, 
which  he  proposed  to  move  when  the  one 
already  before  the  house  should  be  dis- 
posed of.  In  that  which  he  desired  to  carry 
it  was  declared,  that  the  measures  which  had 
been  recommended  by  ministers  and  adopted 
by  parliament,  had  failed  to  mitigate  the 
calamities  under  which  the  country  was 
sinking.  That  the  tendency  of  the  present 
political,  financial,  and  ecclesiastical  system 
was  to  accumulate  in  few  hands  enormous 
masses  of  property,  leaving  the  middle 
classes  struggling  to  support  a  precarious 
credit,  and  the  lower  in  a  degraded  depen- 
dence for  daily  food.  It  further  set  forth, 
that  neither  the  landowner  nor  the  farmer 
had  been  enriched  by  the  corn-laws;  while 
the  bread  of  the  poor  was  made  dear,  and 
the  labourer  was  stinted  in  his  hire;  that 
the  merchant,  the  shipowner,  the  manu- 
facturer, and  trader,  were  proceeding  with 
hopeless  efforts  of  industry ;  that  the  peasants 
and  operative  mechanics  were  hastening  to 
a  state  of  universal  pauperism ;  that  the 
pleasures  of  the  rich  were  purchased  at  the 
expense  of  the  poor,  under  the  administra- 
tion of  the  game-laws ;  that  the  nation  was 
bowed  down  by  taxation  and  by  a  wasteful, 
blundering,  and  jobbing  expenditure  of  pub- 
lic money  in  the  erection  of  palaces  and 
public  buildings  in  the  metropolis,  alike  de- 
void of  taste  and  utility ;  that  the  tithe 
system  was  peculiarly  galling  at  such  a 
season  of  distress,  while  the  unequal  distri- 
bution of  the  revenue  of  the  church  of 
England  and  Ireland,  and  the  inadequate 
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provision  made  for  those  who  performed  its 
most  active  duties  were  viewed  with  serious 
concern  by  the  friends  of  the  establishment, 
and  afforded  just  cause  of  scandal  to  its 
enemies ;  that  the  colonial  interests  of  the 
country  were  plunged  in  a  state  of  equal 
depression  ;  and  finally,  the  amendment 
closed  with  these  words  : — "We  cannot  but 
feel  how  uncertain  must  be  all  dependence 
upon  the  acts  of  a  legislature  which  does 
not,  and  cannot  as  now  constituted,  ade- 
quately represent  the  talents,  the  senti- 
ments, and  the  wishes  of  the  country ;  yet 
we  will  not  fail,  while  maintaining  the  in- 
tegrity of  our  admired  constitution,  to  con- 
sult in  all  our  deliberations  the  spirit  of  an 
enlightened  age,  and  the  just  petitions  of 
the  people,  by  a  decided  retrenchment  of 
expenditure,  a  large  reduction  of  taxation, 
and  by  a  needful  reform,  commencing  with 
our  own  '  house.'  " 

The  question  of  parliamentary  reform, 
during  the  last  half  century,  had  been  fre- 
quently debated.  Brought  forward  year 
after  year,  the  subject  seemed  to  have  been 
worn  out;  and  the  public,  which  had  often 
eagerly  joined  in  "  the  call,"  wearied  with  the 
repetition,  had  almost  abandoned  the  hope 
of  seeing  that  organic  change  effected  which, 
through  a  series  of  years,  had  been  demanded 
in  vain.  The  time  had  now  arrived  at  which 
the  flame  (which  had  burned  so  fiercely 
twenty  years  before,  when  its  great  cham- 
pion, sir  Francis  Burdett,  was  sent  to  the 
Tower)  was  to  be  rekindled.  The  proposed 
amendment,  praying  for  many  reforms,  and 
recommending  that  the  first  step  should  be 
to  effect  a  reform  of  the  house  of  commons, 
called  forth  the  warm  applause  of  Mr.  Alder- 
man Waithman,  who  declared  he  had  never 
been  better  pleased  with  any  speech  than 
with  that  by  which  the  subject  had  now 
been  introduced.  The  worthy  alderman 
spoke  to  the  gloomy  aspect  of  things  gene- 
rally, and  reported  the  distress  of  the  traders 
in  the  city  of  London  to  be  great  in  the  ex- 
treme. Their  stocks,  he  said,  had  suffered 
a  depression  of  forty  per  cent,  from  the  cir- 
cumstances of  the  times.  He  added — their 
interests  were  not  so  fully  represented  in 
that  house  as  were  those  of  other  classes ; 
but  at  present,  the  fact  was,  that  the  distress 
was  not  confined  to  any  particular  class — the 
great  body  of  the  people  were  all  equally 
distressed.  Things  had  come  to  that  pass, 
that  something  must  be  done.  They  must 
either  bring  up  prices  to  a  level  with  the 
taxation,  or  bring  down  the  taxation  to  a 
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level  with  the  prices.  If  parliament  did  not 
adopt  one  or  other  of  these  plans,  he  was  as 
certain  as  that  he  stood  there  that  he  should 
live  to  witness — and,  at  his  time  of  life,  he 
could  not  expect  to  see  many  years — a  scene 
of  dreadful  confusion  in  the  country. 

This  view  of  the  then  situation  of  things 
was  supported  by  Mr.  Davenport.  He  said, 
the  boast  made  on  the  subject  of  the  exports 
had  been  shown  to  be  a  fallacy,  as  it  was 
notorious  the  master -manufacturer  was 
obliged  to  sell  his  goods  for  less  than  prime- 
cost.  Of  the  duke  of  Wellington  he  said, 
his  grace  entertained  very  singular  ideas  as 
to  the  actual  situation  of  the  country.  The 
duke  had  said  that  the  extravagant  habits 
which  had  prevailed  during  the  war  must  be 
abandoned,  and  moderate  and  sober  habits 
introduced.  Sober  habits,  he  admitted,  were 
good ;  but  why  not  extend  them  to  all — to 
ministers,  to  sinecurists — to  all  who  lived  on 
the  taxes.  If 


"  Order  and  sobriety 


were 


The  rules  of  his  society," 

why  not  make  them  general? — He  went 
on  to  assure  the  house  that,  in  many  parts 
of  the  country,  the  people  were  sober  enough 
to  satisfy  anybody,  as  they  were  reduced  to 
live  on  potatoes  and  water.  The  duke  of 
Wellington,  he  said,  "  ought  to  recollect  that 
each  of  those  sober  people  had  contributed 
his  mite  to  present  him  with  the  most  splendid 
reward  that  ever  soldier  had  received.  He 
doubted  if  they  would  have  granted  his  grace 
seven  hundred  thousand  pounds,  if  they  had 
thought  he  would  have  favoured  laws  which 
had  a  tendency  to  double  that  large  sum. 
He  considered  that,  with  respect  to  national 
credit,  there  were  two  debts  owing  by  the 
nation, — one,  that  which  the  government 
borrowed,  and  that  which,  by  Mr.  Peel's 
bill,  was  doubled.  The  first  would  be  paid ; 
but  the  other  never  would  be,  never  could 
be,  and  never  ought  to  be  paid." 

Many  who  were  disposed  to  support  the 
government,  concurred  with  their  opponents 
in  describing  the  distress  of  the  period  to  be 
severe  in  the  extreme.  Mr.  Alderman  Thomp- 
son, while  avowing  his  belief  that  the  mea- 
sures which  ministers  were  about  to  suggest, 
would  be  those  best  calculated  to  relieve  the 
overwhelming  calamity  which  spread  itself 
over  every  part  of  the  community,  cautioned 
them  against  relying  too  confidently  on  the 
exports  of  the  country,  as  indicating  a  revival 
of  prosperity.  Of  late,  British  manufactures 
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had  found  uo  market  at  the  price  they  could 
command  a  few  years  ago;  but  the  merchants 
were  compelled  to  send  their  goods  abroad 
on  the  chance  of  sale  anywhere,  and  at  almost 
any  price.  The  capitalist  of  London  had 
changed  his  mode  of  dealing,  and  had  lately 
assumed  the  character  of  a  pawnbroker. 
British  goods  were  sent  in  this  way,  not  to 
the  continental  markets  merely,  but  to  the 
whole  world.  There  were  goods  then  lying 
in  the  custom-house,  which  had  been  offered 
for  sale  in  vain,  and  could  be  sold  by  no 
house  at  all  in  the  city.  Since  1826,  British 
manufactures  had  decreased  from  forty  to 
fifty  per  cent,  in  price.  He  had  been  assured 
that  both  masters  and  workmen  were  fast 
coming  down  to  despair ;  and  he  knew  that 
labourers  went  through  most  painful  toil,  and 
after  fourteen  hours  of  hard  and  constant 
labour  could  only  earn  a  few  shillings,  which 
were  utterly  insufficient  to  procure  for  them 
the  common  comforts  of  life.  He  did  not 
support  the  amendment,  as  he  thought  it 
better  to  wait  till  government  had  developed 
their  scheme  for  abating  the  evil :  should 
that  prove  insufficient,  he  said  he  should 
then  give  his  immediate  support  to  the  gen- 
tlemen opposite,  who,  however,  he  satirically 
added,  were  quite  as  anxious  for  a  change  of 
men,  as  they  were  for  a  change  of  measures. 
The  chancellor  of  the  exchequer,  in  reply- 
ing to  those  who  had  supported  the  amend- 
ment, assured  the  house  that,  much  as  those 
gentlemen  might  feel  for  the  distresses  of  the 
people,  none  could  participate  more  largely 
in  the  regret  which  they  awakened,  than 
those  who  were  responsible  for  advising  his 
majesty  on  the  subject.  They  had  judged 
it  their  duty  to  counsel  him  not  to  present 
an  exaggerated  picture  to  parliament,  but 
j  one  that  they,  from  the  best  information 
I  they  could  gain,  believed  to  be  correct.  It 
was  not  to  be  denied  that  there  was  a  great 
and  severe  pressure  on  the  manufacturing 
and  agricultural  portions  of  the  community 
in  some  parts  of  the  United  Kingdom ;  but 
!  he  believed  that  there  were  parts,  which,  so 
I  far  from  being  visited  with  such  an  affliction, 
!  were  enjoying  comparative  ease  and  comfort. 
If  the  state  of  agricultural  produce  in  Ire- 
land were  examined,  it  would  be  found  that 
great  prosperity  and  comfort  were  existing 
in  that  part  of  the  empire  ;  and  it  would  also 
be  found  that  there  were  parts  of  England 
in  which  much  of  the  pressure  which  existed 
had  arisen  from  the  free  introduction  of 
Irish  produce;  so  that,  in  proportion  as  one 
part  of  the  United  Kingdom  was  depressed, 


at  least  another  was  benefited  and  ad- 
vanced. The  object  of  the  speeches  made 
in  support  of  the  amendment  was  to  make  an 
alteration  in  the  standard  of  value,  or  at  least 
in  the  currency  of  the  country,  so  as  to 
change  those  laws  which  parliament  had 
sanctioned,  after  the  most  mature  and  anxious 
deliberation.  He  now  declared  that,  to  en- 
tertain the  proposition  of  altering  the  stan- 
dard of  value  which  was  laid  down  in  1819 
as  the  basis  of  the  circulation  of  the  country, 
or  to  concur  in  the  restoration  of  the  circu- 
lating medium  of  one-pound  notes,  were  con- 
cessions which  the  government  would  never 
be  prepared  to  make.  The  government, 
pursuing  the  course  which  he  had  indicated, 
might  not  be  providing  for  their  popularity 
at  that  moment,  but  he  believed  they  were 
pursuing  the  true  course  to  benefit  the  coun- 
try— a  course  which  would  ensure  its  future 
acquiescence  in  the  soundness  of  their  policy. 
The  speech  from  the  throne  was  attacked 
by  Mr.  O'Connell  as  meagre  and  unsatis- 
factory ;  but,  in  reference  to  what  had  been 
stated  of  the  improved  state  of  Ireland,  he 
said,  the  chancellor  of  the  exchequer  con- 
sidered he  had  found  "one  oasis"  in  the 
desert — a  country  where  110  distress  at  all 
existed.  "Who  would  have  thought  that  that 
country  was  Ireland?  Was  it,  then,  not 
true,  that  there  were  seven  thousand  regis- 
tered persons,  in  Dublin  alone,  actually 
living  on  three-halfpence  a-day ;  and  that 
even  that  miserable  pittance  was  nearly 
exhausted?  The  first  subscription,  with  the 
lord-lieutenant  at  its  head,  amounted  to 
three  thousand  five  hundred  pounds ;  the 
second,  to  no  more  than  three  hundred 
pounds.  If  what  had  been  stated  were 
true,  what  very  cruel  landlords,  what  very 
stingy  agriculturists  Ireland  must  contain, 
that  they  should  be  in  such  a  state  of  pros- 
perity, and  not  even  contribute  a  farthing  to 
such  miserable  objects  of  pity.  He  described 
great  distress  to  exist  in  many  parts  of  the 
provinces  of  Leinster,  Counaught,  and 
Munster.  There  had  been  various  in- 
stances in  which  the  rents  had  been  ob- 
tained only  by  the  sale  even  of  the  very 
blankets  with  which  the  unfortunate  tenants 
had  been  covered.  In  the  production  of 
that  distress  many  causes  concurred,  but 
unquestionably  the  state  of  the  currency 
was  one  of  them.  He  was  convinced  that 
ministers  could  not  make  good  the  pledge 
which  had  been  given  by  the  chancellor  of 
the  exchequer,  without  diminishing  the  tax- 
ation of  the  country,  and  reducing  it,  not  by 
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candle-ends  and  cheese-parings,  but  by  mil- 
lions upoii  millions.  Instead  of  keeping  up 
a  taxation  of  sixty  million  pounds,  if  a 
gold  currency  were  persevered  in,  it  must  be 
cut  down  to  fifteen  or  twenty  millions.  He 
would  support  the  amendment  then  before 
the  house;  and  if  that  were  lost,  he  could 
wish  to  propose  a  resolution,  to  the  effect — 
that  the  existence  of  distress  being  admitted, 
and  that  distress  not  being  caused  by  any 
fault  of  the  people,  it  was  the  first  duty  of 
the  house  to  inquire  into  its  causes,  with  a 
view  to  afford  radical  and  satisfactory  relief 
to  all  parties  ;  and  supposing  his  resolution 
to  be  adopted;  he  would  then  move  that  the 
house  should  sit  from  day  to  day  until  it 
had  ascertained  the  causes  of  the  general 
distress. 

Mr.  Huskisson  took  part  in  the  debate, 
and  declared  that  the  statement  made  in 
the  amendment  on  the  subject  of  the  dis- 
tress which  prevailed,  was  more  correct  than 
the  statement  on  the  same  subject  contained 
in  the  address  of  the  noble  lord.  Enter- 
taining that  opinion,  he  could  not  support 
the  address.  He  was  not  one  of  those  who 
thought  the  difficulties  of  the  country  so 
great  as  they  had  been  represented  in  many 
quarters  :  he  did  not  despair  of  seeing  the 
country  restored  to  a  state  of  prosperity ; 
but,  from  all  the  information  he  possessed, 
he  felt  satisfied  that  there  now  existed  that 
degree  of  pressure  on  the  productive  classes 
generally,  which,  were  it  to  be  permanent 
or  long-continued,  would  be  incompatible 
with  their  continuous  existence.  Some 
gentlemen,  he  remarked,  attributed  the  dis- 
tress to  a  supposed  deficiency  in  the  cur- 
rency. That  was  a  proposition  which  he 
thought  they  would  find  it  difficult  to  main- 
tain ;  for  money  was  more  abundant  in 
London  than  it  had  been  at  any  former 
period — as  exchequer-bills,  paying  two-and- 
a-quarter  interest,  were  selling  at  a  premium 
of  seventy-five  shillings;  and  it  was  seen 
every  day,  that  money  was  borrowed  at  a 
very  low  rate.  The  fact  was,  there  was  a 
stagnation,  in  several  parts,  of  the  produc- 
tive industry  of  the  country,  and  an  overflow 
of  capital  in  others.  In  almost  all  branches 
of  productive  industry  the  profits  were  so 
small,  as  not  to  compensate  for  the  amount 
of  capital  employed,  or  afford  sufficient  sup- 
port to  the  individuals  whose  labour  was 
required.  In  conclusion,  he  repeated — that 
he  felt  bound  to  support  the  amendment,  I 
because  it  expressed  the  facts  of  the  case ! 
with  more  justice  to  the  feelings  of  the  ! 
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house,  and  to  the  duty  which  the  throne  and 
the  country  had  a  right  to  expect  from  them, 
than  the  original  motion. 

It  was  from  dread  of  the  horrors  of  a 
civil  war,  that  the  duke  of  Wellington  had 
consented  to  introduce  the  catholic  emanci- 
pation bill.  If  he  expected  it  would  give 
him  popularity,  or  his  government  stability, 
his  disappointment  must  have  been  great. 
The  whig  party  had  become  his  allies  and 
the  eulogists  of  his  policy  while  that  im- 
portant measure  was  under  consideration; 
but  when  it  was  carried,  the  good  feeling 
between  the  ministerialists  and  them  was 
soon  perceived  to  be  on  the  decline.  They 
could  not  cordially  act  together.  The  duke 
of  Wellington,  it  was  believed,  now  that  the 
immediate  cause  of  difference  was  removed, 
would  gladly  have  brought  about  a  recon- 
ciliation with  his  old  political  friends ;  but 
this  could  not  be  suddenly  effected;  while 
the  imputed  disposition  to  favour  it,  tended 
to  alienate  altogether  his  whig  supporters, 
who,  however,  were  still  disposed  to  afford 
him  just  so  much  aid  as  might  keep  him 
separated  from  the  old  tory  or  conservative 
body.  Such  being  the  state  of  things,  the 
powerful  voice  of  Mr.  Huskisson,  raised  in 
favour  of  the  amendment  before  the  house, 
was  a  serious  blow  to  the  administration. — 
Mr.  Peel  followed  that  right  honourable 
gentleman,  and  expressed  surprise  at  the 
course  which  he  had  thought  it  right  to 
take.  Hitherto,  he  remarked,  he  had  always 
been  anxious  to  guard  against  raising  false 
hopes,  which  might  in  the  end  cause  severe 
disappointment.  His  advice  had  constantly 
been,  to  trust  to  time,  and  to  those  resources 
which  had  on  former  occasions  exhibited  that 
elasticity  which  had  enabled  this  great  na- 
tion to  rise  superior  to  difficulties  of  greater 
magnitude  than  those  they  had  now  to 
meet.  Notwithstanding  the  gloomy  state- 
ments which  they  had  heard,  the  internal 
state  of  the  country  was  less  disheartening 
than  many  were  disposed  to  believe.  While 
some  interests  were  depressed,  others  were 
in  an  improving  state ;  and  the  distress 
which  was  the  subject  of  complaint,  he 
could  not  be  persuaded  grew  out  of  the 
present  state  of  the  currency.  If  he  and 
his  colleagues  could  be  convinced  of  the 
contrary,  they  would  as  readily  abandon 
the  opinions  they  had  held  on  that  subject, 
as  they  had  those  which  were  known  to 
have  been  theirs  on  another  important 
question.  For  himself,  he  could  see  no 
shame  in  public  men  giving  up  opinions 
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they  had  formed  in  their  earlier  days,  when 
circumstances  proved  that  they  were  erro- 
neous. Every  hour  lie  lived  convinced  him 
more  and  more  of  the  folly  and  presumption 
of  binding  themselves  irrevocably  to  opinions 
once  avowed.  On  mature  deliberation  he 
was  satisfied  that  more  serious  evils  would 
arise  from  unsettling  the  currency,  than  any 
which  were  to  be  apprehended  from  adopting 
an  opposite  course.  He  denied  that  there 
was  any  want  of  sympathy,  on  the  part  of 
ministers,  for  the  existing  distress  ;  but  they 
could  not  consent  to  the  amendment,  as  they 
felt  that  it  would  be  dangerous  to  excite 
vain  hopes.  Rash  experiments  would  tend 
to  introduce  permanent  evils,  instead  of 
affording  the  sufferers  (whose  case  was  now 
pressed  on  their  attention)  immediate  relief. 
He  remarked,  with  satisfaction,  on  the  lan- 
guage which  had  been  held  respecting  Eng- 
land in  the  American  president's  recent 
message  to  congress,  and  showed  that  Dom 
Miguel  had  been  recognised  by  the  govern- 
ment of  the  United  States.  He  was  pre- 
pared to  show,  from  documents  in  his  pos- 
session, that  there  had  not  been  the  falling 
off  which  had  been  stated  in  the  national 
consumption  of  the  country.  He  had  been 
furnished  with  complete  statements  of  the 
amount  of  tonnage  carried,  and  of  the 
amount  of  tonnage  duties  received  upon  the 
principal  canals.  The  returns  commenced 
with  the  year  1820 — that  year  when  the  bill 
which  he  (Mr.  Peel)  would  never  disclaim 
(though  so  much  obloquy  had  been  thrown 
upon  it — he  meant  the  bill  for  regulating 
the  metallic  standard,  and  restoring  the  cur- 
rency) took  effect.  He  had  expressly  desired 
that  they  should  be  made  out  that  year ;  for 
he  well  remembered,  that  when  that  bill 
came  into  operation,  prophecies  without 
number  were  propounded,  that  the  com- 
mercial transactions  and  concerns  of  this 
country  were  so  complicated  and  so  multi- 
plied, that  any  attempt  to  carry  such  a 
measure  into  effect,  would  tend  to  cramp 
and  depress  the  energies  of  the  nation. 
He  was  ready  to  take  his  stand  by  what  had 
occurred  in  our  foreign  trade  ;  but  he  would 
fortify  himself  by  proofs  of  an  increase  also 
in  our  home  consumption.  The  returns 
which  he  had  procured  were  from  the  Forth 
and  Clyde  canals,  from  the  duke  of  Bridge- 
water's  canal,  from  the  Grand  Junction 
canal,  from  the  Kennet  and  Avon,  and  from 
the  Berkeley  and  Gloucester  canals.  In  the 
year  1820,  the  amount  of  tonnage  on  the 
Forth  and  Clyde  canal  was  threethousand  two 
voi,.  in.  2  K 


I  hundred  and  ninety ;  in  the  following  year, 
four  thousand  and  twenty-eight ;  four  thou- 
sand four  hundred  and  sixty  in  1822 ;  four 
thousand  eight  hundred  and  seventy-four  in 
1823 ;  four  thousand  eight  hundred  and 
seventy-four  in  1824;  five  thousand  eight 
hundred  and  four  in  1825  ;  five  thousand 
seven  hundred  and  fifty-eight  in  182G ;  five 
thousand  eight  hundred  and  eighteen  in 
1827;  and  in  1828  (the  last  year  to  which 
the  accounts  were  made  up),  five  thousand 
nine  hundred  and  seventy.  Thus,  in  the  year 
1828,  the  amount  of  tonnage  was  five  thou- 
sand nine  hundred  and  seventy ;  while  the 
average  of  the  eight  preceding  years  was 
four  thousand  eight  hundred  and  forty- 
three;  giving  an  increase,  in  the  year  1828, 
to  the  amount  of  one  thousand  tons  upon 
this  canal.  Upon  all  the  other  canals  a 
similar  progressive  increase  had  taken  place 
in  their  business  from  the  year  1819  to  the 
year  1828.  On  the  duke  of  Bridgewater's 
canal,  in  the  year  ending  the  1st  of  January, 
1830,  the  average  amount  of  tonnage  was 
one  thousand  five  hundred  and  eighty-six ; 
while,  in  the  year  1829,  the  average  was  one 
thousand  one  hundred  and  fourteen ;  so  that 
it  appeared  that  the  average  amount  of  ton- 
nage on  that  canal,  for  the  last  year,  ex- 
ceeded that  of  the  former  year  by  nearly 
five  hundred  tons.  It  might  be  said,  that 
though  the  tonnage  had  increased,  the  ton- 
nage-duties had  not.  Now,  he  had  expressly 
inquired  as  to  the  amount  of  duties  received, 
and  this  was  the  result : — Upon  the  Grand 
Junction  canal,  the  average  amount  of  the 
tonnage-duties  received  for  the  eight  pre- 
ceding years  was  eight  thousand  six  hun- 
dred and  six  pounds  ;  last  year,  the  average 
had  risen  to  nine  thousand  pounds.  On 
the  Grand  Trunk  canal,  the  average  of  the 
eight  preceding  years  was  eight  thousand 
and  one  pounds  ;  but  last  year  it  had  risen 
to  fourteen  thousand  and  forty-nine  pounds. 
Upon  the  Kennet  and  Avon,  the  average  for 
the  same  period  was  one  thousand  six  hun- 
dred and  ninety-nine  pounds;  last  year,  it 
amounted  to  two  thousand  one  hundred  and 
ninety  pounds ;  the  average  amount  of  ton- 
nage-duties on  the  river  Avon,  for  the  same 
period,  was  one  thousand  five  hundred  and 
forty-seven  pounds;  last  year,  it  amounted 
to  one  thousand  seven  hundred  and  six 
pounds.  The  average  amount  upon  the 
Gloucester  and  Berkeley  canal,  for  the  seven 
years  preceding  1828,  was  one  thousand  and 
sixty-nine  pounds.  It  had  increased  in  1828, 
to  two  thousand  two  hundred  and  thirty-five 
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pounds ;  and,  last  year,  to  two  thousand 
three  hundred  and  sixty  pounds.  Here,  on 
this  canal,  the  average  was  more  than 
doubled  in  the  course  of  two  years.  These 
facts  should  induce  the  house  to  pause  be- 
fore it  sanctioned  the  statement  that  univer- 
sal, irremediable  distress  prevailed  through- 
out the  country. 

In  reply  to  what  had  been  said  on  the 
subject  of  the  distressed  state  of  Ireland, 
Mr.  Peel  said — "  No  doubt  distress  prevailed 
in  the  country,  and  God  grant  that  some 
measure  might  be  devised  to  remedy  it. 
But  was  there  any  proof  before  the  house 
that  the  agricultural  interests  of  Ireland  were 
suffering  under  universal  distress  and  de- 
pression? Could  it  be  said  that  universal 
distress  existed  among  the  agriculturists  of 
Scotland  ?"  He  doubted  if  such  was  the 
fact,  and  called  on  the  house  to  use  due  pre- 
caution before  it  expressed  such  an  opinion. 
He  maintained  that  the  address  in  answer  to 
the  speech,  gave  a  truer  description  of  the 
state  of  the  country  than  the  amendment 
proposed  by  the  honourable  baronet.  It 
was  perfectly  consistent  on  the  part  of  his 
majesty's  ministers,  while  they  felt  sincere 
sympathy  for  the  distress  which  did  exist, 
to  be  extremely  cautious  as  to  the  adoption 
of  rash  experiments,  with  a  view  to  its 
alleviation.  The  distress  which  did  exist 
had  originated  in  causes  over  which  govern- 
ment had  no  control ;  and  it  should  be  borne 
in  mind,  that  it  was  not  exclusively  confined 
to  the  dominions  of  his  majesty.  The  agri- 
cultural interests  had  also  experienced 
similar  depression  in  America,  and  in  other 
countries.  In.  France,  for  instance,  the  dis- 
tress had  been,  in  many  places,  as  severe  as 
in  any  part  of  this  country.  In  parts  of  the 
United  States,  the  distress  had  been  equally 
great.  In  Kussia,  at  that  moment,  a  pro- 
clamation had  been  issued  for  lowering  the 
rate  of  interest,  with  a  view  to  remedy  the 
agricultural  distress  prevailing  there ;  there- 
fore the  causes  (whatever  they  might  be) 
which  had  operated  to  produce  distress,  were 
not  confined  to  this  country.  Great  weight 
was  certainly  due  to  the  effects  produced  by 
unfavourable  seasons.  He  believed  that  the 
expense  incurred  by  the  agricultural  interest, 
both  in  cultivating  the  soil  and  collecting 
the  harvest,  had  never  been  so  great  as  in 
the  last  two  years,  owing  to  the  extreme 
wetness  of  the  season.  That  was  sufficient 
to  account,  in  some  degree,  for  the  depres- 
sion experienced  by  the  agricultural  interest; 
and  besides,  he  did  not  think  that  due  weight 
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had  been  assigned  to  the  effect  of  the  impor- 
tations from  Ireland.  That  was  a  cause 
beyond  remedy  or  control.  Ireland  was 
fairly  entitled  to  a  free  access  to  the  markets 
of  Great  Britain  ;  and  no  man  would  be  mad 
enough  to  propose  to  restrict  the  importa- 
tions from  that  country.  He  held  in  his 
hand  an  account  of  the  importations  from 
Ireland  into  the  port  of  Liverpool  during 
the  last  year.  During  that  period  there  had 
been  imported  into  Liverpool,  from  Ireland, 
forty-nine  thousand  oxen,  thirteen  thousand 
calves,  eighteen  thousand  pigs,  one  hundred 
and  eleven  thousand  sheep,  one  thousand 
three  hundred  lambs;  and  the  total  value 
of  agricultural  produce  thus  imported, 
amounted  to  one  million  two  hundred  and 
seventy  thousand  pounds,  exclusive  of  corn. 
It  was  impossible  to  deny  that  such  im- 
mense importations  from  Ireland,  had  the 
effect  of  depressing  the  agricultural  interests 
of  this  country.  The  same  argument  ap- 
plied to  Scotland  ;  and  he  submitted  to  the 
house,  that  the  crown  was  quite  justified  in 
calling  upon  them  to  use  extreme  caution 
before  it  should  attempt  to  remedy,  by 
legislative  interference,  the  distress  which 
existed.  It  was  because  ministers  believed 
that  any  rash  experiment  with  the  currency 
would  (though  it  might  possibly  afford  some 
immediate  benefit)  only  be  productive  of 
more  permanent  evils  than  those  from  which 
the  country  was  relieved,  that  they  had 
come  to  the  determination  of  maintaining 
the  present  system,  and  exposing  themselves 
to  whatever  obloquy  might  attach  to  their 
pursuing  that  line  of  conduct. 

The  result  of  the  debate  was  a  majority  of 
fifty-three  in  favour  of  ministers ;  the  num- 
bers being — for  the  amendment,  one  hun- 
dred and  five ;  against  it,  one  hundred  and 
fifty-eight. 

The  address  ordered  by  the  house  being 
prepared  by  a  committee,  their  report  was 
brought  up  on  the  following  day,  when 
another  lengthened  debate  took  place,  in 
the  course  of  which  some  explanations 
were  offered  by  lord  Palmerston,  modi- 
fying the  support  he  had  given  in  the 
amendment  on  the  preceding  day.  An 
amendment  was  moved  by  the  marquis  of 
Blandford,  which,  in  strong  language,  called 
for  a  parliamentary  reform.  It  declared  that 
"in  the  awful  and  unusual  distress  into 
which  the  landed,  commercial,  and  all  the 
great  productive  interests  of  the  country 
were  at  that  moment  plunged,  that  house 
felt  itself  called  upon  to  take  care  that  his 
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majesty  should  not  be  the  only  person  in  his 
dominions  that  remained  ignorant  of  such  an 
astounding  fact,  as  well  as  of  the  consequent 
impending  danger  to  the  throne,  and  other 
great  national  institutions.  The  house,"  it 
went  on  to  say,  "  was  at  no  loss  to  indicate 
the  cause  of  this  most  unnatural  state  of 
things;  and,  in  justice  to  his  majesty  and 
the  nation,  could  no  longer  hesitate  to  pro- 
claim that  cause  to  the  world.  That  cause," 
it  added,  "  was  a  fact  already  too  notorious, 
that  the  house  of  commons,  which  was  in- 
tended by  the  ancient  and  admirable  consti- 
tution of  the  country,  to  be  the  guardian  of 
the  nation's  purse,  had  been  nominated  for 
the  greater  part  by  the  proprietors  of  close 
and  decayed  boroughs,  and  by  a  few  indivi- 
duals who,  by  the  power  of  money,  employed 
in  means  absolutely  and  positively  forbidden 
by  the  laws,  had  obtained  a  domination 
over  certain  cities  and  boroughs  in  the 
United  Kingdom.  The  result  was,  that  in  a 
period  much  shorter  than  the  life  of  man,  tax- 
ation had  increased  from  nine  million  pounds 
to  nearly  sixty  million  pounds  a-year  ;  while 
the  poor-rates  had  been  raised  from  one 
million  five  hundred  thousand  pounds,  to 
eight  millions  annually.  To  render  such 
a  mass  of  taxation  supportable,  recourse  had 
been  had  to  tampering  with  the  currency, 
which  had  plunged  one  class  of  the  com- 


munity after  another  into  poverty,  misery, 
and  ruin ;  and  the  house  therefore  declared 
its  solemn  conviction,  that  no  effectual  mea- 
sures of  salvation  would  or  could  be  adopted, 
till  the  people  should  be  restored  to  their 
rightful  share  in  the  legislation  of  the  coun- 
try— to  their  undoubted  right  of  choosing 
the  members  of  that  house." 

The  amendment  was  seconded  by  Mr. 
O'Connell.  Sir  Francis  Burdett  approved 
of  the  sentiments  it  expressed,  but  remarked, 
the  question  was  of  such  magnitude — of  such 
paramount  importance,  that,  in  order  that 
justice  might  be  done  to  it,  it  would  be  well 
to  postpoue  the  consideration  of  it  to  a 
future  (not  distant)  day,  when,  if  his  were 
the  only  vote  in  its  favour,  such  a  motion 
should  have  his  support.  The  noble  mar- 
quis, notwithstanding  this,  determined  on 
pressing  his  amendment  to  a  division,  though 
left  almost  without  a  supporter.  It  was  re- 
sisted by  Mr.  Peel,  who  considered,  that 
whatever  the  merits  of  the  question,  it  could 
not  then  be  properly  discussed.  Several 
other  members,  though  favourable  to  a  par- 
liamentary reform,  were  of  opinion  that  the 
subject  was  indiscreetly  brought  forward  by 
the  noble  marquis;  and  in  consequence,  when 
the  division  took  place,  there  were  but  eleven 
ayes  to  eighty-five  noes.  The  original  mo- 
tion was  then  carried. 


CHAPTEK  XXI. 
MR.  O'CONNELL  CONTINUES  TO  AGITATE  ;  THE  CATHOLIC  ASSOCIATION  is  REVIVED  ;  RIOT  AT  LIMERICK  ; 

GREEK  AND  TURKISH  AFFAIRS  ;    SIR   JAMES  GRAHAM    CALLS  FORA   REDUCTION  OF   SALARIES;   RETRENCH- 
MENT ;   ANGRY  DEBATE  ON  THE  ESTIMATES. 


IT  has  been  seen  that  Mr.  O'Connell  lost 
no  time  in  manifesting  his  hostility  to  the 
government,  both  in  and  out  of  parliament. 
From  common  observers  it  called  forth 
satirical  comments  on  the  texture  of  Irish 
gratitude  ;  but  with  all  his  popularity  among 
a  certain  class,  he  had  no  just  claim  to 
be  considered  the  representative  of  Irish 
feeling. 

It  can  hardly  be  supposed  that  politicians 
so  experienced  as  the  duke  of  Wellington 
and  Mr.  Peel,  were  greatly  taken  by  sur- 
prise at  finding  the  attacks  of  O'Connell 
continued  with  unabated  rancour.  They 


had  not  to  learn  that  he  did  not  consider  it 
his  mission  to  teach  his  countrymen  obe- 
dience to  the  laws,  and  good-will  to  Eng- 
land ;  and  must  have  been  aware  that  what- 
ever was  granted,  he  was  desirous  of  seeing 
used  but  as  a  means  to  an  end — as  a  step- 
ping-stone to  gain  something  more.  That 
much  had  been  granted,  but  emboldened 
him  to  demand  that  nothing  should  be 
withheld.  The  wish  would  have  been  wise 
and  patriotic,  had  it  prompted  him  to  recall 
those  who  had  wandered  from  the  right  path 
to  a  sense  of  duty,  and  to  teach  abstinence 
from  outrage ;  that  it  might  be  seeu  English 
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good-will    confirmed    Irish    loyalty.      But 
such  was  not  the  lesson  which  he  taught — 
such  was  not  the  course  which  he  deemed 
it  his  mission  to  prescribe.     The    cry  was 
still,  "  agitate  !  agitate  !  agitate  I"    and  the 
speeches  addressed  to  the  crowds  that  fol- 
lowed him,  were,  in  effect,  exhortations  to 
riot  and  disaffection.     He,  at  this  time,  per- 
sonally, found  it  necessary  greatly  to  exert 
himself  to  preserve  that  popularity   which 
he  had  so  long  enjoyed,  and  which  had  been 
so  productive  of  rent,  or  tribute.     It  was, 
from    certain  recent  occurrences,   seriously 
endangered.     Those  who  once  listened   to 
him  with  profound  admiration,  and  almost 
worshipped  him  as  a  sublimely  disinterested 
patriot,  began  to   suspect  that  his  love  for 
his  country  was  somewhat  alloyed  by  the 
common-place  anxieties  of  a  professed  man 
of  the   world.      His   impetuosity   was    con- 
tinually the  cause  of  his  being  involved  in 
serious  quarrels   with  those  who  had   been 
his  confidential  friends :    angry   disclosures 
followed  ;  and  many  irregularities  were  from 
time  to  time  imputed  to  him.     At  an  early 
period  of  his    political  career  he   killed   a 
man  in   a  duel,  and  subsequently  declared 
that  he  would  never  take  part  in  another 
mortal   combat.     No  one   blamed  this   de- 
claration, till,   regardless  of  it,  he  grossly 
insulted  parties,  who  felt  aggrieved  that  by 
his  vow,  or  resolution,  they  were  precluded 
from  taking  a  course  which  would  otherwise 
have  been  open  to  them.    Towards  the  close 
of  the  last  year,  an  imputation  was  thrown 
on  him  of  having  been  in  negotiation  with 
the    Beresford   family,    on    the   subject   of 
acting  as   their   counsel   in  the  Waterford 
election.     He  put  forth  an  account  of  the 
affair  in  a  letter  to  the  electors  of  Water- 
ford,  in  which  he  made  it  appear  that  he 
had  refused  a  very  large  fee,  the  accuracy 
of  which   statement   was    denied    by    Mr. 
Mahony,    an   eminent    solicitor,   who    had 
acted  for  O'Counell  in  the  first  Clare  elec- 
tion.    The  consequence  of  this,  was  a  scene 
which  ended  very  little  to  the  credit  of  the 
great  agitator.     It  was  thus  given  to  the 
public   in   Saunders's  News  Letter : — "  On 
the  day  after  the  publication  of  Mr.  O'Con- 
11  ell's  address  to  the  electors  of  Waterford, 
Mr.   Mahony   was    conversing   with    some 
gentlemen   in  the  hall  of  the  Four  Courts, 
when  Mr.   O'Connell  joined  the  group. — 
'  Well,'   said  he,   addressing  Mr.  Mahony, 
'  have  you  seen  my  letter ;  and  what  do  you 
think   of  it  ?' — '  I  have  seen  it/  said  Mr. 
Mahony, '  and  1  am  sorrv,  for  your  own  sake, 
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that  you  ever  wrote  it.' — '  Why  ?'  demanded 
the  counsellor. — '  Because/  said  Mr.  Ma- 
houy,  '  it  is  untrue.' — '  Untrue  !  in  what 
respect  ?' — '  Why,  with  respect  to  the  amount 
of  the  fee.  Yon  never  were  offered  the  sum 
you  state ;  and,  therefore,  you  never  could 
have  refused  it.'  — '  The  sum/  said  Mr. 
O'Conuell,  '  was  mentioned  in  your  letter.' 
— '  Positively  not/  responded  Mr.  Mahony ; 
'I  have  perused  my  letter  on  the  subject 
since  I  read  that  published  by  you;  and  I 
positively  assert  that  you  have  stated  that 
which  is  not  true.' — '  Well,  then/  said  Mr. 
O'Counell,  '  you  mentioned  the  sum  to  me 
in  conversation.' — '  That/  replied  Mr.  Ma- 
hony, coolly,  '  was  impossible,  for  I  was  in 
England.'  Driven  from  one  falsehood  to 
another,  the  counsellor  lost  his  temper,  and 
exclaimed,  with  great  warmth  and  some 
vehemence,  '  Well,  no  matter.  This  1  can 
say,  that  I  will  not  be  bullied  nor  put  down 
by  the  Beresfords,  or  by  their  panderers  or 
ents.'— 'Mr.  O'Counell/  said  Mr.  Ma- 
bony,  '  you  well  know  that  you  are  the  onlv 
man  who  dare  use  such  expressions  in  my 
presence  with  impunity.  You  have  earned 
an  infamous  protection  for  yourself,  and  110 
gentleman  can  take  notice  of  what  conies 
from  your  lips.' }; 

Notwithstanding  this  attack,  which  must 
have  awakened  bitter  resentment,  and  many 
affronts  of  a  character  equally  offensive,  he 
did  not  abate  his  pretensions.  He  might 
feel  that  this  could  not  be  done  with  safety. 
The  course  he  took  was  to  affect  a  laugh  at 
all  that  could  be  said  to  disparage  him,  and 
gaily  to  proclaim  that  he  was  "the  best 
abused  man  in  the  kingdom." 

It  must  astonish  every  one,  that  with  the 
duke's  known  views  of  the  importance  of 
maintaining  strict  discipline  in  the  army, 
and  even  in  the  cabinet,  that  he  could  have 
allowed  such  proceedings  to  continue  as 
were  witnessed  iu  Ireland  during  his  ad- 
ministration. The  truth  is,  if  there  were 
anything  on  earth  that  he  could  be  said  to 
fear,  it  was  civil  war.  He  had  marked  its 
horrors  on  the  continent,  and  shuddered  at 
the  bare  idea  of  looking  on  them  again  in 
the  country  which  gave  him  birth.  Hence 
it  was,  that  under  the  name  of  constitutional 
agitation,  he  suffered  the  demagogues  of  the 
day  to  preach  rebellion,  and  almost  to  prac- 
tise it.  Early  in  the  year,  an  association 
was  formed  in  Dublin,  under  the  soothing 
comprehensive  name  of  '•'  The  friends  of 
Ireland  of  all  religious  persuasions."  This 
bodv,  under  O'Connell's  instructions,  called 
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for  a  series  of  legislative  measures,  which 
they  declared  were  indispensably  necessary 

j  to  the  welfare  and  tranquillity  of  the  country; 

'  and  they  proceeded  insolently  to  declare, 
that  it  was  their  determination  to  agitate 
till  all  their  demands  were  conceded.  One 
of  the  measures  called  for  was  the  repeal  of 
the  subletting  act,  a  law  which  was  generally 
considered  to  have  operated  most  beneficially. 
They  further  called  fora  radical  reform  in  par- 
liament, and  a  repeal  of  the  union.  The  new 
society,  as  it  was  called,  was,  in  truth,  no  other 
than  the  catholic  association  with  a  different 
appellation.  All  the  efforts  formerly  made, 
in  the  name  of  catholic  emancipation,  to 
exasperate  the  lower  orders  against  England 
and  the  duke  of  Wellington's  government, 
were  again  resorted  to ;  and  the  distress  of 
the  peasantry  and  others,  which  it  must  be 
admitted  was  dreadful  to  contemplate  (as 
the  tenants  of  Mr.  O'Connell,  under  their 
patriotic  landlord,  knew  right  well),  they 
were  taught  to  believe  was  all  owing  to  the 
legislative  union  with  England,  and  the 
want  of  a  separate  parliament  for  Ireland. 

At  a  meeting  called  to  raise  a  subscription 
to  relieve  the  starving  poor,  over  which  the 
lord  mayor  of  Dublin  presided,  Mr.  O'Con- 
nell cautioned  those  present  not  to  let  their 
anxiety  to  abate  the  misery  pressed  on  their 
attention,  make  them  overlook  the  cause 
from  which  it  sprung.  He  told  them,  "it 
could  not  be  attributed  to  the  badness  of 
their  soil ;  and  why,  then,  was  pauperism  so 
prevalent  among  them  ?  It  is,"  he  said, 
"  because  seven  million  pounds  annually  are 
taken  out  of  the  country  by  absentees.  If 
the  duke  of  Leinster,  who  has  been  named, 
had  a  house  in  Dublin,  would  not  his  grace 
and  his  family  employ  our  starving  artisans  ? 
He  has  not  even  a  lodging  in  Dublin,  but 
he  gave  fifty  thousand  pounds  for  a  house  in 
London."  His  own  patriotism  he  exemplified 
by  stating,  that  when  he  went  to  England, 
he  took  care  to  wear  clothes  made  in  Ireland. 
It  was  remarked  by  a  gallant  admiral  pre- 
sent, that  such  language  was  likely  to  do  harm 
rather  than  good.  If  the  English,  in  a  spirit 
of  retaliation,  should  refuse  Irish  beef, butter, 
and  linen,  it  would  greatly  injure  the  indus- 
trious classes  in  Ireland.  Than  that,  nothing 
could  be  more  reasonable.  It  would  be  a 
strange  system  of  political  economy  that 
could  regard  the  loss  of  so  large  a  customer 
as  England,  to  a  poor  productive  country  as 
other  than  an  awful  calamity ;  though  this 
was  not  admitted  by  the  O'Connell  party. 
The  lord-lieutenant  now  found  it  neces- 


sary to  avail  himself  of  the  power  given  to 
him  to  suppress  the  catholic  association ; 
and  a  proclamation  issued,  forbidding  the 
society  called  "the  friends  of  Ireland"  to 
meet.  As  a  matter  of  course,  this  was  de- 
scribed to  be  a  tyrannical  or  Algerine  man- 
date ;  but  it  was  not  openly  disobeyed. 
O'Connell  next  advised  that,  in  order  to 
prove  to  the  government  how  dangerous  it 
was  to  resist  the  demand  of  what  he  chose 
to  call  the  Irish  people,  that  a  run  should  be 
simultaneously  made  on  all  the  banks,  in 
order  to  shake  credit  and  create  confusion. 
This  mischievous  counsel  was  not  acted 
upon  to  any  considerable  extent — a  proof 
that  the  misled  followers  of  the  so-cailed 
liberator  had  no  banks  to  run  upon;  and 
that  the  Irish  people  generally — the  intelli- 
gence and  property  of  the  country — were  not 
favourable  to  the  extreme  measures  which 
he  was  prepared  to  advocate.  He  directed 
attention  to  the  revolutionary  triumphs 
which  had  been  won  in  other  countries, 
expressing  a  fervent  hope  that  the  actors  in 
them  would  see  others  were  ready  to  follow 
"  their  bright  example."  Among  the  changes 
which  were  called  for,  was  the  total  severance 
of  the  protestant  church  from  the  state ; 
and,  till  that  were  effected,  he  declared  per- 
fect liberty  never  could  be  known. 

The  assembling  of  "  the  friends  of  Ireland" 
being  prohibited,  a  new  confederacy  was  set 
on  foot,  named  the  "  anti-union  associa- 
tion." This  barefaced  attempt  to  set  the 
viceroy  at  defiance,  was  met  by  a  pro- 
clamation, on  the  day  named  for  the  meet- 
ing, which  compelled  the  members  to  desist 
from  their  purpose  in  appearance,  but  in 
appearance  only,  as  a  meeting  was  imme- 
diately called  with  the  same  object  in  view, 
the  name  only  being  changed  to  "  the  as- 
sociation of  Irish  volunteers  for  the  repeal 
of  the  union."  O'Connell  insisted  that  the 
repeal  of  the  union  was  absolutely  necessary 
for  the  well-being  of  the  people,  and  there- 
fore enjoined  them  to  prepare  petitions  in 
every  county,  city,  town,  parish,  village,  and 
hamlet,  to  which  every  male  person  should 
affix  his  name  or  his  mark;  as,  that  done, 
the  unanimous  voice  of  the  people  of  Ireland 
would  convince  England  that  the  union 
must  be  repealed.  Another  proclamation 
was  issued  by  the  lord-lieutenant,  prohibiting 
the  meeting  of  the  Irish  volunteers ;  and 
they  did  not  venture  to  assemble.  Volumes 
of  abuse  were  poured  on  the  government  for 
the  determination  thus  evinced;  but  the  ne- 
cessity of  setting  some  hound  to  rampant 
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disaffection,  calling  itself  "agitation,"  was  es- 
tablished to  the  satisfaction  of  every  thinking 
man;  and  meetings  were  held,  which  were 
attended  by  noblemen  and  men  of  property, 
at  which  resolutions  were  passed  in  favour 
of  the  connexion  with  England,  and  de- 
claring the  readiness  of  those  who  sub- 
scribed them  to  uphold  the  union  by  all  the 
means  in  their  power. 

The  distress  which  prevailed,  and  the  ex- 
citement thus  evoked,  kept  the  country 
in  a  very  unsettled  state,  and  serious  dis- 
orders occasionally  broke  out.  Later  in 
the  year,  in  the  middle  of  June,  a  riot 
occurred  at  Limerick,  which  caused  some 
alarm  to  be  felt.  A  mob,  comprehending 
several  thousands  of  persons,  attacked  the 
Blackwater-mill  stores,  011  St.  George's- 
quay,  and  they  next  seized  four  or  five  cart- 
loads of  oatmeal  on  Thomond-bridge.  To 
Arthur's-quay  they  next  went,  where  they 
seized  more  than  four  tons  of  meal ;  and 
other  places  were  visited  by  the  still  in- 
creasing multitude,  and  seizures  were  made 
of  pork,  bacon,  lard,  and  even  (in  the  hungry 
spirit  of  plunder)  of  a  quantity  of  bay-salt. 
A  party  of  dragoons  at  length  stayed  the 
violence  of  the  rioters,  and  compelled  them 
to  disperse ;  but  they  ventured  to  reappear 
in  the  vicinity  of  the  Linen-hall,  and  their 
operations  being  directed  against  the  butter- 
house,  a  great  quantity  of  butter  was  carried 
off;  but  the  greater  part  of  it  was  subse- 
quently recaptured.  During  these  tumul- 
tuous movements  property  was  attacked 
valued  at  ten  thousand  pounds,  and  two  or 
three  of  the  plunderers  lost  their  lives. 

The  affairs  of  Greece  were  much  re- 
marked upon  at  this  time,  both  in  and 
Out  of  parliament,  and  the  conduct  of 
ministers  with  regard  to  them  seriously 
questioned.  Turkish  despotism  had  be- 
come extremely  odious.  Much  tyranny 
towards  the  Greeks,  and  many  imputed 
enormities,  had  caused  a  strong  feeling  in 
the  minds  of  many  English  politicians,  that 
the  power  of  Turkey  in  Europe  ought  no 
longer  to  exist. — Lord  Holland,  on  various 
occasions,  turned  his  attention  to  this  sub- 
ject; and  on  the  llth  of  February,  he 
brought  forward  a  motion  respecting  the 
settlement  of  Greece,  in  doing  which,  he 
said,  "  though  he  was  no  lover  of  the  Turk, 
yet,  being  a  lover  of  good  faith,  he  could 
not  think  it  consistent  with  the  honour 
of  Great  Britain  to  behave  to  Turkey  as 
she  had  done,  her  conduct  having  been 
that  of  a  deceitful  and  hollow  friend,  and 
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eventually  of  base  and  pusillanimous  de- 
sertion, though  the  Turks  on  that  memo- 
rable day,  when  the  duke  of  Wellington 
took  his  seat  in  that  house  as  first  lord  of 
the  treasury,  had  been  called  '  our  ancient 
ally/  and  one,  the  integrity  of  whose  empire 
and  dominion  this  country  was  bound  by 
the  ties  of  interest,  and  the  faith  of  treaties, 
to  maintain."  The  resolution  with  which 
he  concluded,  declared  no  pacification  or 
settlement  of  Greece  would  appear  to  that 
house  permanently  advantageous  to  the  in- 
terests of  Europe,  or  honourable  to  hie 
majesty's  crown,  which  did  not  give  to 
that  country  a  sufficient  territory  for  na- 
tional defence  both  by  land  and  sea,  and 
which  did  not  establish  therein  a  govern- 
ment with  full  powers  to  adapt  its  laws  and 
institutions  to  the  wishes  of  the  people,  and 
to  protect  its  subjects  from  all  foreign  inter- 
ference in  their  domestic  concerns. 

Explanations  of  great  interest  of  the 
policy  of  England  were  offered  by  the 
earl  of  Aberdeen,  to  show  that  the  course 
pursued  by  ministers  had  for  its  object  to 
carry  into  effect  the  treaty  of  London, 
which  did  not  profess  to  have  in  view  the 
independence  of  Greece  to  any  extent.  If 
they  had  deviated  from  the  strict  letter  of 
the  treaty,  this  had  been  uniformly  in  favour 
of  the  Greeks;  and  in  this  they  had  gone 
beyond  the  most  sanguine  expectations  of 
their  friends.  "  The  noble  baron,"  lord 
Aberdeen  said,  "  appears  to  have  some 
notion  that  the  new  state  should  be  of 
certain  dimensions,  and  that  to  make  them 
so,  the  island  of  Candia  must  be  taken  from 
Turkey.  Upon  that  part  of  the  subject,  as 
well  as  all  the  rest,  the  noble  baron  seems 
to  be  very  imperfectly  informed.  The  ex- 
istence of  any  war  at  all  in  Candia  is  to  be 
attributed  to  ourselves  and  to  our  allies :  at 
the  date  of  the  treaty  of  London  that  island 
was  tranquil.  A  mountainous  district  in  that 
part  of  the  world,  indeed,  was  always  in  that 
state  of  insubordination  which  is  too  fre- 
quent in  Turkish  provinces ;  but  Candia, 
at  the  date  of  the  treaty  of  London,  was 
as  tranquil  as  it  had  ever  been  under  the 
Turks.  In  the  execution  of  the  operations 
directed,  it  was  found  necessary  to  establish 
the  blockade  of  Candia ;  and  what  was  the 
effect  of  it  ?  The  Greek  pirates  were  driven 
to  take  refuge  with  their  brethren  in  the 
mountains;  and  this  was  the  signal  for 
excesses,  and  the  commencement  of  a  civil 
war.  By  means  of  assistance  of  money  and 
men  from  the  provisional  government  of 
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Greece,  a  war  was  kept  up,  which  is  not  yet 
entirely  at  an  end.  The  noble  baron  has 
also  alluded  to  a  report,  if  possible  more  in- 
accurate than  most  of  those  on  which  he  has 
founded  his  motion :  he  has  supposed  that 
there  is  some  intention  to  interfere  with  the 
establishment  of  the  form  of  government 
most  desired  by  the  Greeks,  and  this  design 
he  has  gratuitously  attributed  to  that  demon 
which  seems  to  haunt  his  lordship's  thoughts 
whenever  he  talks  of  foreign  politics,  and 
which  he  imagines  has  influenced  us  to 
adopt  a  course  which  he  holds  in  abhor- 
rence. If  he  alludes  to  Austria,  I  can 
assure  him,  that  Austria  had  about  as  much 
to  do  with  the  settlement  of  Greece  as  the 
noble  baron  has  had,  or  not  so  much,  in- 
deed. I  deprecate  any  interference  with 
the  internal  government  of  the  new  state  : 
for  God's  sake  let  the  prince  and  the  people 
settle  their  institutions  for  themselves.  We 
must  not  force  our  institutions  upon  them, 
but  give  them  full  liberty  to  act  as  they 
please,  and  to  found  a  constitution  adapted 
to  their  wants  and  wishes.  The  noble  baron 
has  not  omitted  to  renew  his  charges,  in 
consequence  of  the  opinions  expressed  by 
my  noble  friend  near  me  (the  duke  of 
Wellington)  and  myself,  upon  the  impor- 
tance of  preserving  the  Turkish  empire. 
These  opinions  I  have  no  objection  to 
repeat;  and  I  therefore  regret  the  change 
recently  effected  in  the  relative  position  of 
that  power,  as  compared  with  its  neigh- 
bours. I  do  not  regret  it  from  any  love 
of  the  Turks  or  of  the  Turkish  govern- 
ment— God  forbid  !  I  have  seen  and  know 
the  effect  of  the  barbarous  rule  existing 
there;  and  nobody  can  be  more  alive  to 
the  horrors  with  which  it  abounds.  But 
give  me  leave  to  say,  that  the  improvement 
of  Turkey  may  be  purchased  at  too  dear  a 
rate ;  and  I  still  think  that  the  conquest  of 
that  country  would  be  paying  dear  indeed 
for  the  amelioration  of  its  condition.  The 
power  of  Turkey  has  been  considerably 
weakened;  and  it  remains  to  be  seen  how 
it  may  be  affected  by  the  change,  and 
whether  the  apprehensions  entertained  are 
warranted.  The  noble  baron  treats  these 
opinions  with  ineffable  contempt — as  no- 
tions not  to  be  tolerated  in  a  member  of 
this  house;  but  surely  he  must  have  for- 
gotten that  they  are  not  only  not  new,  but 
that  they  have  been  always  entertained  by 
this  government.  By  no  man  have  they 
been  more  strongly  felt  than  by  a  right 
honourable  gentleman  for  whom  the  noble 


baron  naturally  feels  the  greatest  regard 
and  the  highest  veneration — the  late  Mr. 
Fox,  who  declared  that  he  was  not  only 
most  anxious  for  the  independence  of  the 
Turkish  empire,  but  that  he  was  ready  to 
guarantee  its  integrity.  With  this  autho- 
rity on  our  side,  I  do  not  think  that  the 
noble  baron  is  again  likely  to  treat  us  with 
such  supreme  scorn  because  we  profess  the 
same  opinions,  not  for  the  sake  of  the 
Turks,  but  for  the  sake  of  the  peace  of 
Europe." 

In  his  reply,  lord  Holland  urged  that  the 
charge  he  had  preferred  against  the  duke 
of  Wellington  was,  that  his  observations, 
which  had  buoyed  up  the  sultan  with  an 
expectation  that  England  would  throw  her- 
self between  the  combatants  as  a  shield  to 
our  "  ancient  ally,"  and  had  then  left  her 
to  her  fate,  had  not  been  answered.  The 
noble  earl  stated  it  to  have  been  the  wish 
of  Mr.  Fox  that  the  Turks  should  be  driven 
out  of  Europe.  He  believed  he  knew  what 
had  been  the  views  of  Mr.  Fox  as  well  as 
any  man  living,  and  doubted  if  he  had  ex- 
pressed, with  respect  to  Turkey,  the  opinions 
said  to  have  been  his.  This  produced  a 
very  remarkable  statement  from  the  earl  of 
Aberdeen.  The  opinion  of  Mr.  Fox,  to 
which  he  had  referred,  was  taken  from  no 
speech  or  report  of  Mr.  Fox's  opinions,  but 
from  his  own  letters,  written  with  the  deli- 
beration due  to  an  official  document — for 
such  it  was.  A  letter  had  been  addressed 
to  Mr.  Fox  by  M.  Talleyrand,  dated  April 
1st,  180G,  in  which  the  French  minister, 
among  other  matters,  said,  "  The  integrity 
and  complete  independence  of  the  Ottoman 
empire,  form  not  only  the  sincerest  desire, 
but  constitute  also  the  undeviating  object  of 
his  policy."  To  this  Mr.  Fox  replied,  in  a 
letter  dated  April  8th,  1806,  "  As  to  what 
has  been  stated  relative  to  the  integrity  and 
independence  of  the  Ottoman  empire,  no 
difficulty  can  present  itself,  those  objects 
being  equally  dear  to  all  the  parties  in- 
terested in  the  present  discussion."  The 
motion  of  lord  Holland  was  negatived  with- 
out a  division. 

Though  little  sympathy  was  felt  for  the 
Turks,  the  aggressive  movements  of  Russia, 
and  the  great  extension  of  her  empire, 
friendly  as  she  was  to  England,  were  watched 
with  suspicion  and  viewed  with  displeasure; 
but  various  circumstances  conspired  to  call 
attention  from  the  foreign  policy  of  minis- 
ters to  matters  of  more  immediate  concern 
at  home. 
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That  great  distress  existed  in  many  parts 
of  the  country  was  beyond  all  doubt;  and  in 
such  cases,  whatever  the  true  causes  of  the 
evil,  those  who  are  not  well  affected  to  the 
government  of  the  day,  blame  the  minister 
for  all  the  people  have  to  endure.     Relief 
from  taxation  was  loudly  demanded,    and 
retrenchment  was  fiercely  called  for.  Minis- 
ters declared  themselves  willing  and  anxious 
to  effect  every  retrenchment  that  could  be 
safely   adopted ;    but   with    anything   they 
thought  it  right  to  propose,  their  opponents, 
and,  indeed,  the  people  generally  were  not 
satisfied.     A  motion   was  brought  forward 
by  sir  James  Graham,  in  the  house  of  com- 
mons, on  the  12th  of  February,  for  a  re- 
duction of  all  official  salaries.     He  showed 
that  subsequent  to  the  passing  of  the  bank 
restriction  act,  all  salaries  had  been  increased 
in  consideration  of  the  additional  expense  of 
living,  and  that  restriction  having  ceased, 
he  contended  salaries  ought  to  be  diminished, 
now  that  a  return  to   cash-payments   had 
been  effected.    The  bank  restriction  act  had 
produced    a   depreciation   of  the    currency 
.and  a  rise  in  prices,  which  was  the  ground 
for  an  increase  of  salaries.     Calling  for  an 
increase  of  the  civil  list,  in  1802,  lord  Sid- 
mouthhad  sairl— "  When  gentlemen  refer  to 
their  experience  in  the  increased  value  of 
every  article  in  the  course  of  the  last  two  or 
three  years,  I  am   sure  the  excess  of  the 
civil  list,  which  renders  an  addition  to  it 
necessary,   will  be   readily  accounted  for. 
Like  reasons,  he  showed,  had  been  urged  by 
Mr.  Pitt  and  Mr.  Perceval,  while  calling  on 
parliament  to  make  up  a  deficiency,  and  to 
increase  the  salaries  of  the  judges.  The  value 
of  money  having  been  restored,  operated  in 
a  two-fold  manner, — adding  to  the  weight  ol 
all  fixed  payments,  while  it  lowered  wages 
and  the    prices  of  provisions.     Hence  the 
miserable  state  to  which  the  people  -were 
reduced,  and  hence  arose  the  necessity  for 
rigid,   unsparing  economy ;    and  one  great 
source  of  reduction  must  be  the  abating  the 
salaries  of  those  who  had  their  hands  in  the 
public   purse;    excluding,    however,    from 
their  consideration,  the  privy  purse  and  th 
royal  establishment.     The  measure  of  1819 
had  produced   great   changes.     Sir   Jame 
Graham  said,  he  being  then  a  young  member 
and  overborne  by  authority,  had  voted  fo 
it.     Mr.   Kicardo,   on   whose  faith  he  hac 
pinned  his  own,  had  told  him  the  return  to 
cash  payments  would  only  make  a  difference 
of  three  per  cent. ;   the  earl  of  Liverpool 
had   since  frankly  acknowledged    that    the 
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ifference,  instead  of  three,  was  not  less 
han  twenty-five  per  cent.  "When  govern- 
ment increased  the  value  of  money,  and  did 
lot  reduce  taxation,  they  encroached  on 
he  comforts  of  the  labouring  classes.  Taxa- 
ion  prevented  the  fall  of  prices.  He  had 
icard  something  of  luxuries,  he  said  (alluding 
o  a  remark  made  by  the  duke  of  Welling- 
on,  that  in  certain  cases  the  luxurious  habits 
f  parties,  which  had  been  acquired  during 
ligh  prices  and  the  war,  must  be  abated.) 
Sir  James  said,  he  knew  not  whence  the  no- 
;ions  of  luxury  were  derived :  were  they 
drawn  from  the  gorgeous  palaces  of  kings, 
or  from  the  rival  palaces  of  ministers,  or 
*rom  those  of  East  India  directors,  rich  with 
;he  monopoly  of  the  China  trade,  or  from 
;hose  of  Jew  loan-contractors,  who  supplied 
to  foreign  states  the  gold  from  the  coffers  of 
the  bank  of  England?  He  added — 

"  Ye  friends  to  truth,  ye  statesmen  who  survey 
The  rich  man's  joys  increase,  the  poor's  decay, 
'Tis  yours  to  judge  how  wide  the  limits  stand, 
Between  a  splendid  and  a  happy  land." 

'  What,"  he  asked,  '•'  was  now  the  boast  of 
this  happy  country?  Where  was  the  furni- 
ture that  adorned  the  poor  man's  cottage? 
All  was  gone — pinching  hunger  and  despair 
now  held  their  place  in  the  labourer's  habi-  ' 
tation.  The  weaver  in  the  county  which  he 
represented  (Cumberland),  earned  but  4*.  2d. 
a-week,  out  of  which  he  had  to  support  his 
family.  Oatmeal,  water,  and  peas  were  his 
sole  food,  and  for  these  he  had  to  work  four- 
teen or  fifteen  hours  a-day." 

On  the  subject  of  the  revenue,  he  said, 
he  thought  the  time  was  come  when  the 
gross  amount  of  the  assessed  taxes  and  cus- 
toms should  be  carried  to  the  public  account. 
These  returns  now  amounted  to  nineteen 
millions,  and  there  was  a  per  centage  of 
nearly  six  pounds:  in  1810,  the  per  centage 
was  only  £4  9*.  The  salaries  of  public 
officers,  too,  had  been  raised  in  an  extra- 
ordinary manner  since  1821.  There  was 
one  to  which,  as  a  sample,  he  would  call 
the  attention  of  the  house.  He  did  not 
wish  to  be  hard  upon  the  humble  clerk,  but 
he  thought  the  extravagant  salaries  of  the 
higher  officers  might  be  advantageously 
diminished.  Now,  the  case  to  which  he 
alluded  was,  that  when  the  father  of  his 
honourable  friend,  the  member  for  Nor- 
thamptonshire (lord  Althorp)  was  first  lord 
of  the  admiralty,  he  was  content  with  a 
salary  of  three  thousand  pounds  a-year ;  and 
this  was  at  a  time  when  we  sent  Nelson  to 
annihilate  our  enemies  at  the  Nile,  and 
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Duncan  to  conquer  sit  Camperdown,  and  at 
a  time  when  we  had  fleets  on  every  sea  in 
the  civilised  world ;  and  yet  now,  in  a  year 
of  profound  peace,  my  lord  Melville  received 
five  thousand  pounds  a-year.  Thus  it  was 
that  now,  sixty  per  cent,  more  was  paid  than 
had  been  granted  to  lord  Spencer.  He 
would  next  refer  to  a  paper  for  which  he 
had  moved  in  1828.  It  related  to  the  num- 
ber of  persons  employed,  and  the  compara- 
tive amount  of  their  salaries,  in  the  years 
1797  and  1827.  In  1797,  there  were  six- 
teen thousand  two  hundred  and  sixty-seven 
persons  employed  in  the  civil  service  con- 
nected with  the  revenue,  and  their  salaries 
amounted  to  one  million  three  hundred  and 
seventy-four  thousand  five  hundred  and 
sixty-one  pounds.  The  average  salary, 
therefore,  of  each  man  amounted,  in  1797, 
to  eighty-four  pounds.  In  1827,  there  were 
twenty-two  thousand  nine  hundred  and 
twelve  persons  employed,  whose  gross  salary 
amounted  to  two  million  seven  hundred  and 
fifty -five  thousand  pounds,  while  the  average 
salary  of  each  was  one  hundred  and  twenty- 
one  pounds.  Thus  it  appeared,  there  was 
an  increase  of  one-third  in  the  number  of 
persons,  and  that  fifty  per  cent,  was  added 
to  the  amount  of  salary.  But  it  was,  at  the 
same  time,  curious  to  observe  the  difference 
in  the  price  of  wheat  now,  and  at  a  more 
remote  period.  And  here  he  would  observe 
with  Mr.  Homer,  that  although  it  was  usual 
to  take  the  precious  metals  as  the  standard, 
yet  that  bread-corn  was  the  real  standard ; 
and  in  this  he  was  borne  out  by  Mr.  Locke, 
who  had  declared  that  wheat  was,  in 
fact,  the  standard  by  which  all  things  must 
be  ultimately  determined.  Now,  in  1810, 
wheat  was  one  hundred  and  five  shillings  a 
quarter ;  it  was  at  present  fifty-five  shillings 
a  quarter:  five  hundred  thousand  quarters, 
therefore,  in  1810,  were  equivalent  to  one 
million  quarters  at  present.  It  was,  conse- 
quently, obvious,  that  there  was  great  un- 
fairness in  our  having  salaries  doubled,  while 
we  have  our  standard  at  but  half  its  former 
value.  "  I  arn  not,"  continued  the  honour- 
able  baronet,  "  one  of  those  who  viewed, 
without  the  utmost  jealousy,  in  1828,  the 
elevation  of  the  duke  of  Wellington  to  the 
highest  office  in  the  state.  I  had  observed, 
with  deep  regret,  his  opposition  to  the  go- 
vernment of  Mr.  Canning,  stated  to  proceed 
from  an  irreconcilable  difference  with  re- 
spect to  the  catholic  question  :  and  differing 
from  the  honourable  member  for  the  county 
of  Hertford  (sir  J.  Sebright),  I  did  not 
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think  that  a  military  education  was  the 
best  preparation  for  a  statesman  seeking  to 
administer  the  affairs  of  a  free  people.  I 
remembered  what  the  historian  had  said, 
that  he  who  had  been  trained  amidst  arms, 
and  had  obtained  a  consummate  knowledge 
of  his  art,  might  be  disposed  to  transfer  to 
the  cabinet  the  doctrines  of  the  camp,  and 
recognise  no  submission  but  implicit  obe- 
dience. A  little  reflection,  however,  led  me 
to  hope  that  he  who  had  acquired  a  know- 
ledge of  the  people  in  every  clime  and  cir- 
cumstance of  danger — who  had  never  failed 
to  lead  them  on  to  victory — must,  more 
than  any  other,  respect  that  nation  whom 
he  had  proved  to  be  the  lords  of  human 
kind.  I  was  not  altogether  disappointed  in 
these  expectations.  In  the  first  session,  the 
noble  duke  supported  a  bill  for  the  repeal  of 
the  test  and  corporation  acts,  which  had 
been  introduced  by  a  noble  friend  of  mine 
(lord  J.  llussell),  who  thereby  added  another 
to  the  many  obligations  which  the  people  of 
this  country  are  under  to  his  family.  He 
also  conferred  the  merited  honours  of  his 
profession  upon  a  distinguished  barrister, 
(Mr.  Denman) — an  ornament  to  this  house, 
whom  I  should  again  wish  to  seo  amongst 
us.  In  the  last  session  he  carried  a  measure 
which  Mr.  Pitt  declared  to  be  the  keystone 
of  the  union;  which  Fox,  though  he  ably 
advocated  it,  never  ventured  to  bring  for- 
ward ;  which  hurled  from  power  Grey  and 
Grenville,  because  they  attempted  to  bring 
it  forward;  which  Grattan,  the  warm- 
hearted champion  of  the  Irish,  would  have 
died  to  accomplish;  which,  because  Mr. 
Canning  could  not  accomplish,  he  died  from 
chagrin  and  despair — so  deeply  did  he  feel 
the  effects  of  bitter  calumny  and  gnawing 
care.  This  bolder  minister,  however  (no- 
thing daunted  by  the  fall  of  his  predecessors), 
effected  a  religious  peace  on  the  solid  base 
of  equality  of  civil  rights.  All  these  are 
great  obligations;  but  political  gratitude  is 
short-lived.  Events  press  upon  events — 
day  by  day  we  are  called  upon  for  decision 
— we  cannot,  we  must  not,  lag  behind.  If 
the  fundholdcr,  the  political  economist,  the 
lawyer,  whig  and  tory,  are  to  rally  under 
the  banners  of  the  Wellington  government, 
the  time  is  come,  when,  on  the  part  of  the 
tax-payer,  it  is  necessary  to  form  another 
party  to  reduce  the  burthens  of  the  country." 
The  secretary  to  the  treasury  (Mr.  Dawson) 
undertook  to  oppose  the  motion ;  and,  doing 
this,  to  vindicate  the  government,  and  espe- 
cially to  show  what,  in  respect  to  patronage, 
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the  conduct  of  the  duke  of  Wellington  had 
been.  He  brought  before  the  house  what 
had  been  done  since  the  year  1797,  when  all 
practical  retrenchment,  and  the  abolition  of 
sinecures  and  reversions  had  been  recom- 
mended by  a  committee.  Those  recom- 
mendations had  been  acted  upon,  as  far  as  it 
was  possible.  If  the  wardenship  of  the 
Cinque  Ports  had  been  allowed  to  exist,  the 
salary  formerly  attached  to  it  had  ceased. 
The  office  of  governor  of  the  Isle  of  Wight, 
and  of  the  two  chief- justices  in  Eyre,  and 
the  clerkships  of  the  rolls  in  Ireland  and  in 
England,  had  been  abolished.  The  office  of 
auditor  of  the  exchequer,  in  the  former 
country,  had  also  ceased.  The  same  place 
in  England  would  be  abolished  as  soon 
as  a  vacancy  occurred,  and  the  salary  (four 
thousand  pounds  a-year)  would  be  saved  to 
the  country.  Twenty-three  other  offices  had 
been  abolished  since  1807 :  making,  in  all, 
thirty-two  sinecure  and  reversionary  places 
that  had  ceased,  since  the  recommendation  of 
the  committee.  The  office  of  comptroller-of- 
barracks  had  been  transferred  to  the  ordnance 
department ;  that  of  the  commissioner  of 
the  transport  board,  to  the  navy  victualling 
board;  and  that  of  commissary-in-chief,  to 
the  treasury.  The  office  of  store-keeper- 
general  had  been  abolished ;  the  board  of 
customs  in  Scotland  and  Ireland,  the  boards 
of  excise  in  Scotland  and  Ireland,  and  the 
boards  of  stamps  in  both  those  countries, 
had  been  abolished.  Of  all  these  different 
boards,  the  number  of  commissioners  had 
been  fifty -nine :  they  were  now  reduced  to 
twenty-eight.  This  had  been  done  with  no 
other  desire  than  to  diminish  the  public  ex- 
penditure :  for  that  purpose,  thirty-one  com- 
missionerships,  with  salaries  of  from  one 
thousand  to  one  thousand  four  hundred 
pounds  a-year  had  been  abolished.  But  the 
motion  now  before  the  house,  it  was  said, 
concerned  the  rate  at  which  the  public  ser- 
vants still  retained  should  be  paid ;  not  the 
number  of  them  which  might  be  necessary 
for  the  public  service.  Even  in  this  point  of 
view,  however,  it  was  nothing  new ;  and  go- 
vernment had  already  made  considerable 
progress  in  the  very  course  to  which  sir 
James  Graham  pointed.  In  1821,  an  address 
nad  been  moved  for  reductions  in  the  public 
expenditure,  founded  on  the  increase  of 
salaries  since  1797.  That  proposition  had 
embraced,  with  a  very  few  exceptions,  every- 
thing which  was  now  sought  to  be  attained. 
In  consequence  of  it,  government  had  been 
desirous  to  adopt  the  scale  of  1797 ;  and 
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though  that  object  had  not  been  fully  accom- 
plished, yet,  looking  at  the  difference  in  the 
extent  of  public  business  now,  and  in  1797, 
he  thought  the  house  would  see,  that  sala- 
ries had  been  brought,  as  nearly  as  possible, 
to  the  rate  of  the  latter  year.  The  rules 
laid  down  by  the  treasury,  with  respect  to 
all  future  offices,  were  to  the  following 
effect ;  viz. — "  That  every  office  should  be  re- 
stored, with  respect  to  numbers  and  emolu- 
ments, to  the  standard  of  1797,  unless  in  cases 
where  there  should  be  some  adequate  cause 
for  departing  from  this  rule :  that  where, 
from  increase  of  business,  or  the  necessity  of 
greater  dispatch,  it  should  be  necessary  to 
enlarge  the  numbers,  and  increase  the 
emoluments  of  officers,  the  increase  thus 
made  should  be  assimilated  to  the  salaries  of 
those  officers  who  held  similar  situations  in 
1797  :  that  if  any  office,  existing  in  1797, 
should  cease  to  be  necessary,  or  cease  to 
become  capable  of  being  reduced,  such  office 
should  be  abolished  or  reduced."  Such  were 
the  orders  made  by  the  treasury  in  1821 : 
they  extended  over  the  whole  range  of  pub- 
lic offices ;  and  a  glance  at  any  one  depart- 
ment would  show  how  much  had  been  done, 
and  how  little  the  resolution  before  the  house 
was  called  for.  Under  the  old  establishment, 
the  minimum  expense  of  the  treasury  was 
forty-six  thousand  pounds  a-year;  and  the 
maximum,  sixty-four  thousand  pounds  a-year. 
Under  the  new  regulation,  the  minimum  was 
forty-one  thousand  pounds  a-year ;  and  the 
maximum  forty-eight  thousand  pounds  a- 
year.  The  reduction,  therefore,  under  the 
new  regulation,  was  as  forty-eight  thousand 
to  sixty -four  thousand  pounds ;  or,  in  other 
words,  thirty  per  cent.  The  effect  of  it  on  the 
salaries  of  the  junior  clerks  was  a  reduction 
of  twenty-six  per  cent. ;  on  the  salaries  of 
the  assistant-clerks,  forty  per  cent. ;  on  the 
salaries  of  the  chief  clerks,  twenty  per  cent. 
What,  however,  had  been  the  effect  of  this 
regulation  on  the  salaries  of  the  superior 
officers?  Why,  by  a  comparison  between 
their  salaries  in  1797  and  1821,  it  would  be 
found  that  they  were  greater  in  the  former 
than  in  the  latter  year;  and,  consequently, 
that,  if  the  present  proposition  were  adopted, 
it  would  cut  off  from  the  salaries  of  those 
who  could  not  afford  to  part  from  anything, 
while  it  would  increase  the  salaries  of  the 
very  persons  whose  emoluments  it  was 
wished  to  reduce.  In  1797,  the  salary  of 
the  first  lord  of  the  treasury  was,  as  now, 
five  thousand  pounds  per  annum ;  and  that 
of  each  of  the  junior  lords  of  the  treasury,  as 
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uow,  one  thousand  t\vo  hundred  and  twenty 
pounds ;  the  salary  of  the  secretary  of  the 
treasury,  in  1769,  1770,  and  1771,  was  three 
thousand  seven  hundred  pounds;  in  1797, 
the  salary  amounted  to  five  thousand  pounds, 
including  emoluments.  It  was  reduced  to 
four  thousand  pounds  in  1800;  and,  by  the 
operation  of  the  treasury  regulations  of 
1821,  it  was  further  reduced  three  thousand 
five  hundred  pounds — the  amount  at  which 
it  now  stood.  Then  compare  the  labour  of 
that  department  in  1797  and  1821.  In 
1797  there  were  registered  at  the  treasury 
four  thousand  six  hundred  papers;  and  in 
1821,  there  were  -registered  no  fewer  than 
twenty-seven  thousand  papers.  Now,  when  it 
was  recollected  that  this  was  done  by  indi- 
viduals who  received  only  the  same  salaries 
as  iu  1797,  and  by  subordinate  officers, 
whose  salaries  were  less,  but  whose  labour 
was  ten  times  greater  than  the  labour  was  in 
1797,  he  did  think  he  had  made  out  a  case 
which  would  induce  the  house  to  deliberate 
long,  before  they  came  to  the  resolution  of 
depriving  an  industrious  and  valuable  body 
of  men  of  any  part  of  their  fair  remuneration. 
The  same  regulations  had  been  followed  in 
the  offices  of  the  secretaries  of  state.  In 
1797,  the  salary  of  a  secretary  of  state  was 
six  thousand  pounds.  It  was  now  the  same ; 
but  in  1782  it  had  been  eight  thousand 
pounds.  The  salary  of  an  under- secretary, 
in  1797,  was  two  thousand  pounds.  It  was 
afterwards  reduced  to  one  thousand  five 
hundred  pounds  :  again  it  was  raised  to  two 
thousand  pounds ;  then  to  two  thousand  five 
hundred  pounds ;  and,  by  the  treasury 
minute  of  1821,  it  was  once  more  reduced 
to  two  thousand  pounds — the  amount  at 
which  it  now  stood,  and  above  which  it 
could  not  be  increased.  A  similar  reduction 
h£d  taken  place  in  the  office  of  the  secretary- 
at-war.  The  number  of  persons  employed 
in  that  office  had  been  increased  since  1797, 
while  the  total  amount  of  salaries  had  been 
diminished.  In  1797,  the  number  of  persons 
employed  in  that  office  was  fifty-eight,  and 
the  amount  of  salaries  thirty-six  thousand 
pounds.  In  1829,  the  number  of  persons 
was  ninety-nine ;  and  the  amount  of  salaries, 
thirty-thuse  thousand  pounds.  The  deputy- 
secretary,  in  1797,  had  a  salary  of  two  thou- 
sand five  hundred  pounds,  and  perquisites, 
which  amounted  to  fourteen  thousand  nine 
hundred  pounds.  The  three  chief  clerks 
had  salaries  of  three  thousand  pounds  a-year 
each.  The  salaries  of  three  clerks  had  been 
reduced  to  one  thousand  two  hundred 


pounds,  to  one  thousand  pounds,  and  to 
nine  hundred  pounds  a-year;  and  the  salary 
of  the  deputy  had  been  reduced  to  three 
thousand  pounds.  Similar  reductions  had 
been  made  in  the  customs  and  excise.  In 
the  former,  since  1818,  two  thousand  five 
hundred  and  eleven  officers  had  been  reduced, 
and  the  amount  of  reduction  of  salaries  was 
two  hundred  and  thirty-seven  thousand  six 
hundred  and  seventy-eight  pounds.  Many 
of  the  officers,  of  course,  retired  on  superan- 
nuation allowances ;  and  it  was  but  justice 
to  the  noble  duke  at  the  head  of  the  govern- 
ment to  state  how  he  dealt  with  them, 
because  his  conduct,  in  this  respect  (though 
without  parade  and  often  unknown),  showed 
how  little  he  valued  patronage,  when  placed 
against  the  public  good.  When  the  board 
of  customs  was  abolished  in  Scotland,  a 
gentleman  connected  with  that  establish- 
ment retired  on  a  superannuation  pension  of 
seven  hundred  and  fifty  pounds  a-year.  It 
happened  that  the  comptrollership  of  the 
customs  in  Quebec  became  vacant ;  and  as 
soon  as  the  duke  of  Wellington  understood 
that  the  gentleman  in  question  was  capable 
of  filling  it,  he  waived  his  claim  to  the 
patronage,  and  appointed  him  to  the  office, 
the  salary  of  which  being  one  thousand  five 
hundred  pounds  a-year,  the  superannuation 
pension  was  saved  to  the  country.  Very 
soon  after,  by  a  similar  appointment,  the 
noble  duke  saved  the  country  one  thousand 
pounds  a-year.  A  certain  office  falling 
vacant,  the  duke  of  Wellington  again  waived 
his  claim  to  the  patronage,  and  appointed  to 
the  situation  a  gentleman  whose  pension  was 
a  charge  on  the  country  to  the  amount  of  from 
seven  hundred  to  eight  hundred  pounds 
a-year.  Since,  therefore,  parliament  had 
already  directed  its  attention  to  the  very 
object  which  the  proposition  now  before  the 
house  has  in  view,  since  government  had 
been  successfully  employed  in  accomplishing 
that  object,  and  had  shown  no  disposition  to 
relax  in  their  exertions,  he  trusted  that  the 
house  would  negative  the  motion ;  in  which 
case,  to  show  that  he  had  no  disposition  to 
get  rid  of  the  question,  he  would  himself 
move  the  following  resolution  :  — "  That 
whereas  his  majesty  was  graciously  pleased, 
in  answer  to  an  address  of  that  house,  to 
assure  the  house  on  the  27th  of  June,  1821, 
that  his  majesty  would  cause  an  inquiry  to 
be  made  into  all  the  departments  of  the  civil 
government,  with  a  view  of  reducing  the 
number  of  persons  employed  in  the  various 
offices,  and  the  amount  of  salaries  paid. 
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Resolved,  that  an  humble  address  be  pre- 
sented to  his  majesty,  that  his  majesty 
might  be  graciously  pleased  to  lay  before  the 
house  an  account  of  the  progress  which  had 
been  made  in  such  iuquir}',  and  of  the  mea- 
sures that  had  been  taken  in  consequence. 
Also,  that  it  was  the  opinion  of  that  house, 
that  in  every  establishment  of  the  state, 
every  saving  ought  to  be  made  consistently 
with  the  due  performance  of  the  public 
service,  and  without  the  violation  of  existing 
engagements." 

Mr.  Croker  remarked,  the  honourable 
baronet  had  stated  the  salaries  of  the  officers 
of  the  admiralty  to  have  been,  in  1797,  only 
fourteen  thousand  one  hundred  and  forty 
pounds;  and  that  in  1827,  their  amount 
was  twenty -five  thousand  six  hundred 
pounds.  This  was  a  great  apparent  in- 
crease ;  but  it  would  be  seen  from  the 
report  of  the  finance  committee,  in  1797, 
that  gratuities  aud  other  emoluments  brought 
up  the  fourteen  thousand  one  hundred  and 
forty-six  pounds  to  twenty-seven  thousand 
pounds ;  giving  an  excess  over  the  present 
charge  of  between  one  and  two  thousand 
pounds. 

Mr.  Peel  was  among  the  opponents  of 
the  motion ;  and  in  the  course  of  his  speech 
expressed  great  satisfaction  at  the  effects 
produced  by  catholic  emancipation,  which 
at  a  subsequent  period  he  could  not  feel. 
He  said,  that  measure  had  been  imposed 
upon  the  government  by  a  positive  and 
overwhelming  necessity;  and  he  proceeded 
with  great  emphasis, — "I  solemnly  declare 
that  subsequently  everything  has  convinced 
me,  that  by  taking  that  course  we  averted 
great  calamities,  the  pressure  of  which  would 
now  be  felt  in  aggravation  of  the  distress, 
which  is  described  as  universal  and  severe. 
Had  parliament  refused  to  grant  the  long- 
agitated  question  of  catholic  emancipation, 
owing  to  our  perseverance  or  obstinacy,  or 
whatever  name  may  be  given  to  it,  at  this 
moment,  Ireland  and  England  would  be  in  a 
very  different  situation  from  what  they  are 
now,  I  firmly  believe,  that  from  the  settle- 
ment of  the  question,  greater  benefit  will 
result  than  I  contemplated,  and  greater 
dangers  have  been  averted  than  any  one 
could  have  foreseen.  There  have  certainly 
been  individual  acts  of  atrocity,  which  were 
a  disgrace  to  those  concerned  in  them  j  but 
it  is  not  from  individual  acts  that  we  are  to 
judge  of  the  conduct  or  character  of  a 
nation.  I  see  in  the  condition  of  that 
country  the  elements  of  future  religious 
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peace  and  national  prosperity.  The  upper 
classes  are  falling  into  an  oblivion  of  past 
animosities,  as  rapidly  as  can  be  expected  in 
so  short  a  time ;  and  the  example  of  those 
classes  is  fast  extending  through  the  great 
body  of  society.  Deeply  as  I  regret  the 
loss  of  the  confidence  which  a  portion  of  the 
members  of  this  house  has  withdrawn  from 
his  majesty's  government,  and  clearly  as  I 
foresee  the  possible  consequences  to  which 
the  combination  of  parties  may  lead,  I  yet 
cannot  purchase  their  confidence  by  ex- 
pressing regret  for  what  has  occurred.  I 
say  this  with  no  feeling  of  hostility  or 
asperity.  I  had,  at  the  outset,  a  perfect 
knowledge  of  the  painful  consequences 
which  might  arise  to  me  individually,  and 
in  my  public  capacity,  from  proposing  the 
measure  of  catholic  emancipation;  but  if 
the  same  juncture  were  again  to  occur — if 
the  business  were  to  be  transacted  over 
again — with  still  greater  deliberation  and 
determination,  and  with  increased  prepara- 
tion to  make  any  personal  sacrifice  that 
might  be  necessary,  I  would  this  very  night 
give  notice  of  a  motion  for  the  introduction 
of  such  a  measure.  Sir,"  Mr.  Peel  said,  in 
conclusion,  "  we  made  the  concession  and 
the  sacrifice  for  the  public  good,  and  for  the 
public  good  alone;  but  we  have  not  made,  and 
we  will  make  no  concession  and  no  sacrifice 
for  the  purpose  of  maintaining  ourselves  in 
office.  We  will  uphold  the  established 
institutions  of  the  country,  with  such  salu- 
tary and  well-considered  reforms  as  circum- 
stances may  render  necessary,  and  so  far  as 
shall  be  consistent  with  the  preservation  of 
the  permanent  interests  of  the  country." 
The  resolutions  of  sir  James  Graham  were 
withdrawn,  and  those  of  Mr.  Dawson  adopted 
by  the  house. 

Ministers  were  anxious  to  meet  the  vi«w 
of  the  nation  by  effecting  great  retrench- 
ments; and  sir  Henry  Hardinge,  when 
moving  the  army  estimates,  was  enabled  to 
state  that  though  a  reduction  had  been 
effected  last  year  in  the  medical  staff  of 
nineteen  thousand  pounds,  a  further  one 
had  been  made  in  the  present  year  of  seven 
thousand  and  eighty-eight  pounds.  The 
office  of  adjutant-general  had  been^.bolished. 
The  clerks  employed  in  the  war-office  had 
numbered  one  hundred  and  seventy,  but 
were  noiv  reduced  to  seventy-three.  A  saving 
appeared,  under  the  head  of  general  officers, 
of  ten  thousand  pounds ;  aud  the  expense 
of  the  full  amount  of  force  for  the  current 
I  year  was  fixed  at  six  million  one  hundred 
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and  twenty-three  thousand  one  hundred  and 
twelve  pounds,  being  the  lowest  estimate 
submitted  to  parliament  during  the  last 
twenty-five  years. 

The  reductions  thus  effected  by  ministers, 
were  treated  as  anything  but  what  the  coun- 
try had  a  right  to  expect  by  the  opposition 
in  parliament. — Colonel  Davies  protested 
against  the  extravagance  of  the  estimates, 
and  said  it  was  disgraceful  to  go  oil  voting 
away  millions  in  the  way  proposed,  when 
the  country  was  in  such  a  distressed  state. 
— Sir  Henry  Parnell  objected  to  the  esti- 
mates ;  and  the  marquis  of  Blandford,  on 
behalf  of  an  oppressed  and  insulted  people, 
protested  against  'ministers  laying  their  sa- 
crilegious hands  on  the  public  money  as 
they  were  inclined  to  do.  If  they  persisted 
in  their  present  course,  he  added,  they  would 
urge  on  the  existing  distress,  till  the  founda- 
tions of  society  were  shaken  to  the  very 
centre. 

A  still  more  angry  onslaught  was  made 
on  the  government  by  Mr.  Plume.  The 
amount  of  the  estimates  appeared  to  him 
so  enormous,  that  speaking  on  that  subject, 
he  lost  sight  of  that  calmness  and  modera- 
tion in  language  which  is  exacted  by,  and 
generally  conceded  to  the  rules  of  the 
house.  He  said,  many  of  his  friends  had 
pressed  him  to  offer  no  further  opposition 
to  the  votes  called  for,  but  the  distress  of 
the  country  urged  him  on.  It  was  now 
certain  that  eighty-eight  thousand  soldiers, 
and  thirty  thousand  seamen,  would  be 
forced  on  the  country.  Such  was  the  case. 
Every  man  to  whom  he  had  spoken  had 
said — "  This  is  very  bad — the  estimates 
ought  to  be  reduced."  Then  he  said,  "  Why 
don't  you  vote  with  us?"  "No,"  they  re- 
plied, "  we  can't  vote  with  you,  but  we  will 
do  anything  else."  Out  of  the  house,  there- 
fore, where  they  could  do  nothing,  gentle- 
men would  express  their  real  wishes,  and  say 
what  the  people  wanted ;  but  in  the  house, 
where  they  could  do  something,  they  were 
silent.  Now,  was  not  this  a  proof  that 
gentlemen  came  there  to  serve  themselves, 
and  not  to  serve  the  country?  If  they 
should  continue  in  the  same  course  of  in- 
difference to  the  wishes  of  the  people,  what 
remedy  was  there  but  force?  He  would 
'  repeat  it, — that  was  the  only  remedy.  Out 
of  the  six  hundred  and  fifty-eight  members 
of  whom  the  house  was  composed,  and  who 
pretended  to  be  the  representatives  of  the 
people,  there  were  but  ninety-three  indivi- 
duals who  gave  it  as  their  opinion  that  the 


amount  of  force  in  Great  Britain  ought  to 
be  reduced.  The  whole  country  was  crying 
out  for  reduction,  and  the  house  refused  to 
grant  it.  Ministers  went  on  despising  the 
wishes — contradicting  the  prayer  of  the 
people;  and  contemning  everything  that 
was  valuable,  while  they  felt  secure  of  the 
support  of  a  few  grandees.  Parliament  was 
now  of  110  use,  save  in  so  far  as  men  might 
state  there  what,  with  the  present  attorney- 
general,  they  dared  not  speak  out  of  it. 
People  were  dying  every  hour  from  the  sad 
effects  of  poverty  :  distress  was  driving  them 
to  commit  acts  of  depredation.  The  time 
would  come  when  the  patience  of  the  people 
would  be  exhausted.  Should  he  be  sorry 
for  that?  Not  at  all ;  he  should  be  rejoiced  : 
it  was  a  time  to  be  sought  for — to  be  de- 
sired, when  he  saw  ministers,  deaf  to  the 
voice  of  the  country,  adding  to  their  bur- 
dens, and  the  house  of  commons  supporting 
them  in  such  acts.  The  attorney-general 
might  perhaps  say  that  he  was  bringing  the 
house  into  disrespect.  It  ought  to  be  brought 
into  disrespect.  A  crisis  had  now  come, 
when,  if  ever  there  was  a  reason  for  the 
people  of  England  rousing  themselves  from 
their  lethargy,  it  was  at  this  moment.  When 
a  fair  trial  had  not  been  had,  what  he 
might  call  an  uiffair  trial  ought  to  be  made. 
He  should  not  be  responsible,  happen  what 
might ;  for  he  had  warned  them  over  and 
over  again.  His  only  hope  was,  if  no  re- 
ductions were  granted,  that  the  people  would 
take  the  matter  into  their  own  hands.  It 
was  the  right  of  the  people  to  do  so. 

Mr.  Peel  felt  it  to  be  his  duty  to  enter 
his  most  earnest  and  most  decided  protest 
against  the  doctrine  involved  in  the  speech 
of  Mr.  Hume.  "  I  cannot,"  he  said,  "  help 
thinking  that  the  honourable  gentleman  op- 
posite, to-night,  stands  in  the  character  of  a 
disappointed  prophet.  His  declaration  on  a 
former  night  was,  that  he  did  not  think  it 
possible  for  ministers  to  make  any  reduc- 
tion :  that  they  promised  much,  but  he 
expected  nothing.  He  now  finds,  to  his 
grievous  disappointment,  that  the  extent  of 
reduction  is  so  great  as  almost  to  have 
spoiled  his  trade.  The  honourable  gentle- 
man asked,  why  not  reduce  the  estimates  to 
those  of  1822?  Does  he  not  know  that 
this  very  estimate  is  actually  below  that  of 
1822,  by  more  than  one  hundred  thousand 
pounds  ?  He  had  made  an  attack  on  the 
majority  that  voted  in  favour  of  govern- 
ment, and  he  has  imputed  base  corruption 
'  and  personal  motives  to  those  who  voted 
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against  the  side  which  he  wished  to  prevail. 
Let  rne  inform  him,  that  many  honourable 
gentlemen  voted  on  that  occasion  in  our 
behalf,  who  are  averse  to  our  general  policy. 
I  will  venture  to  say  that  those  gentlemen 
who  voted  in  favour  of  the  present  amount 
of  the  army  estimates  were  gentlemen  as  ho- 
nourable, and  to  the  full  as  free  from  per- 
sonal corruption  as  the  honourable  gentle- 
man himself.  So  much  as  to  the  members 
of  this  house ;  but  the  honourable  gentle- 
man made  also  an  appeal  to  the  physical 
force  of  the  country;  and  what  says  the 
honourable  gentleman?  He  says,  'I,  the 
instigator  of  rebellion  (for  it  is  nothing 
less  than  that  at  which  he  aims),  am  not 
only  safe  myself  from  the  penalties  of 
treason,  but  I  take  care  to  make  my  appear- 
ance in  a  place  in  which  even  the  attorney- 
general  dare  not  touch  me.'  The  honour- 
able baronet,  the  member  for  Westminster, 
took  a  very  different  course — one  becoming 
the  manliness  of  his  character :  by  the 
avowed  publication  of  what  he  said,  he 
laid  himself  open  to  the  visitation  due  to 
those  who  are  guilty  of  libel ;  but  the 
honourable  member  for  Montrose  shrinks 
behind  his  parliamentary  privilege.  He 
addresses  those  who  are  suffering  affliction 
(with  which  we  all  sympathise),  and  he  tells 
them,  '  Do  not  be  pacified ;  do  not  be 
moderate  ;  do  not  be  temperate  :  it  is  your 
duty  to  resist  the  decisions  of  the  legisla- 
ture by  force,  and  I  myself  will  do' — what  ? 
Does  he  say,  '  I  will  head  you  in  your  re- 
volt?' No.  Did  he  intend  to  participate 
in  the  storm  he  so  eagerly  invoked  ?  No  : 
far  from  it.  His  exhortation  might  rather 
be  paraphrased  in  such  language  as  this  :  '  I 
who  instigate  you  to  rebellion — I  who  invite 
you  to  take  up  arms,  am  myself  safe. 
I  will  stand  aloof.  I  will  take  care  of  my 
valuable  life  for  the  sake  of  the  public;  but 
I  shall  be  glad  to  see  you  resist  as  long  as  I 
am  safe  from  peril  and  prosecution.' "  Here 
the  right  honourable  gentleman  was  inter- 
rupted by  loud  cheering,  but  with  some 
cries  of  dissent.  Thereupon,  he  asked,  if 
he  had  not  repeated  the  honourable  gentle- 
man's very  words?  The  cheering  was  re- 
newed, but  cries  of  "  No,"  were  heard.  He 
went  on — "  O  !  the  honourable  gentleman  I 
suppose  would  be  glad,  in  his  cooler  moments, 
to  recall  what  he  has  said." 

Mr.  Hume  declared  that  he  did  not  re- 
tract  one   single   word    of    what    he    had 
uttered;    and  Mr.  Peel   proceeded — "The 
honourable  member  distinctly  asserted  that 
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the  majority  of  the  house  was  corrupt — that 
government  was  supported  by  corruption — 
that  the  expenditure  was  extravagant — and  i 
that  the  people  had  no  remedy  but  a  resort  ! 
to  physical  force;  and  that  he  should  rejoice 
in  seeing  that  physical  force  displayed. 
Suppose  the  people  listened  to  this  sage 
advice,  what  must  be  the  inevitable  result? 
Could  the  government  have  any  other  re- 
source but  to  meet  force  by  force,  and  to 
make  a  decisive,  unqualified,  and  successful 
resistance  ?  I  cannot  deprecate  too  strongly 
the  appeal,  nor  could  I  lament  too  bitterly 
the  consequences  of  its  success.  Surely,  no 
honourable  man,  of  any  party  or  of  any 
opinion,  can  be  found  to  second  that 
opinion :  and  the  honourable  member  will 
be  left  to  the  enjoyment  of  the  solitary  dis- 
tinction, of  having  sheltered  himself  behind 
his  privilege  to  express  it.  If,  unfortunately, 
any  portion,  of  the  community  suffering  from 
distress,  should  lend  an  ear  to  this  appeal, 
what,  let  me  ask,  is  the  responsibility  resting 
on  the  head  of  the  man  who,  safe  himself 
from  the  penalties  of  the  law,  has  excited 
them  to  such  a  fruitless,  hopeless,  and  wicked 
resistance  ?" 

The  spirited  rejoinder  of  Mr.  Peel  was 
approved  by  the  house.  It  was  loudly 
cheered  in  its  progress.  Mr.  Hume  retorted, 
by  sternly  asking — "  Is  it  I,  or  the  govern- 
ment, who  stimulate  resistance? — I,  who 
warn  them  of  the  impending  danger,  or 
they  who  precipitate  themselves  into  it,  by 
pressing  an  iron  hand  upon  a  suffering 
people  ?  If  a  starving  population  address  a 
government,  and  say,  '  we  cannot  bear  your 
pressure  of  taxation;' — 'O, you  are  mistaken/ 
replies  the  right  honourable  gentleman,  '  I 
know  better,  for  you  can  bear  it  well :' 
who  is  the  person,  I  ask,  who  promotes 
rebellion?  The  right  honourable  gentleman 
mistakes  the  effect  for  the  cause.  I  wish  to 
ward  off  uproar  by  timely  concessions ;  and 
he  to  promote  it  by  withholding  just 
economy.  I  stand  here  (thank  God  it  is 
here  I  stand)  when  I  say  these  things;  for 
I  see  the  attorney-general  just  entering  the 
house;  and  I  know  that  if  I  repeated  my 
words  out-of-doors,  he  would  have  me  in  his 
fangs  in  another  place,  where  I  could  expect 
no  justice  from  him.  But  I  will  take  care 
of  myself  out-of-doors.  I  am  not  to  be 
caught  by  the  law  officers.  A  little  pru- 
dence (they  say)  is  worth  a  good  deal  of 
valour ;  and  is  it  for  practising  it,  that  I  am 
to  be  stigmatised  as  a  cowardly  rebel  ?  It  is 
not  I,  but  the  minister,  whose  acts  tend  to 
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arouse  the  people  to  the  exercise  of  physical 
force :  and  I  have  no  hesitation  in  saying,  I 
shall  be  ready  to  repeat  every  word  which 
has  drawn  down  upon  me  the  animadver- 
sions of  the  honourable  gentleman  opposite." 
The  estimates  were  eventually  carried. 

Still,  the  depression  of  the  industrious 
classes  continued ;  and  with  the  cry  of  dis- 
tress the  demand  for  a  reform  in  the  repre- 
sentation of  the  people  was  constantly  heard, 
and  was  thought  to  have  become  louder 
than  ever.  The  popular  discontent  on 
the  subject  was  manifested  in  every  pos- 
sible way.  A  waiter  employed  at  Bel- 
lemy's  tavern  (a  tavern  connected  with 
the  houses  of  parliament,  for  the  refresh- 
ment of  members),  charged,  at  Queen- 
square  office,  a  man  and.  woman  with  begging 
of  the  members  on  their  way  to  the  house 
of  commons.  The  woman  had  stationed  her- 
self on  one  side  of  the  entrance,  and  the 
man  on  the  other ;  and  when  their  applica- 
tions were  unsuccessful,  the  woman  "  cursed 
the  bellies"  of  the  honourable  and  right 
honourable  gentlemen,  and  said,  "  for  all 
they  were  so  big,  they  contained  no  bowels 
for  the  poor."  Before  the  magistrate,  she 
insisted  that  she  had  a  right  to  petition  the 
representatives  of  the  people.  This  did  not 
save  the  unfortunate  pair  from  being  sent  to 
the  house  of  correction  for  eight  days ;  but 
their  impudence  was  not  seriously  disap- 
proved by  the  public. 

On  the  subject  of  parliamentary  reform, 
the  marquis  of  Blandford  had  promised,  on 
the  first  night  of  the  session,  when  his 
amendment  was  rejected,  that  he  would 
shortly  bring  forward  a  motion  in  due  form. 
That  promise  he  redeemed  on  the  18th  of 
February,  but  with  no  better  success.  His 
lordship  had  been  opposed  to  catholic 
emancipation,  and  the  carrying  of  that  bill 
had  led  him  to  think  a  parliamentary  reform 
necessary.  The  plan  which  he  opened  to 
the  house  was  so  little  approved  by  the  op- 
position, that  on  the  ministerial  side  very 
few  speeches  were  made  against  it,  resistance 
on  their  part  being  uncalled-for.  An  amend- 
ment was  moved  by  lord  Althorp,  which 
simply  declared  a  reform  in  the  represen- 
tation of  the  people  to  be  necessary.  Both 
the  motion  and  the  amendment  failed.  The 
numbers,  when  a  division  took  place  on  the 
amendment,  were  one  hundred  and  sixty  to 
fifty- seven.  The  original  motion  was  then 
negatived  without  resistance  or  defence. 

There  were  anomalies  in  the  representa- 
tion which  could  not  be  satisfactorily  ex- 


plained— which  could  only  be  tolerated  be- 
cause the  consequences  of  them  were  less 
disastrous  than  they  might  have  been. 
That  great  towns  should  remain  unrepre- 
sented was  thought  a  crying  evil ;  and  on 
this  subject  a  motion  was  submitted  to  the 
house  of  commons,  on  the  23rd  of  February, 
by  lord  John  Kussell,  which  had  for  its  ob- 
ject to  transfer  the  elective  franchise  from 
boroughs  convicted  of  corruption,  to  Leeds, 
Birmingham,  and  Manchester.  For  this 
purpose  his  lordship  proposed  to  introduce  a 
bill.  He  said  the  representatives  so  brought 
into  the  house,  he  intended  should  only  be 
a  temporary  addition  to  their  numbers.  He 
would  prepare  a  clause  to  provide,  that  when 
hereafter  the  legislature  should  find  it  neces- 
sary to  disfranchise  any  borough  for  corrupt 
practices,  the  franchise  should  not  be  trans- 
ferred, but  let  drop  altogether.  So  that 
when  those  boroughs  should  have  been  thus 
dealt  with,  the  number  of  members  would 
be  reduced  to  what  it  was  at  the  present 
moment.  He  should  also  propose  that  the 
qualification  for  voting  should  be  a  pretty 
high  one.  The  right  of  voting  should  be 
confined  to  resident  voters,  which  would 
tend  to  shorten  the  time  of  election,  and 
would  also  tend  materially  to  prevent 
bribery.  His  lordship  then  enforced,  at 
great  length,  the  claims  of  these  towns  to  a 
share  in  the  representation.  As  to  the 
measure  being  an  encroachment  on  the  con- 
stitution— why,  the  constitution,  he  said, 
had  often  been  encroached  on ;  and  the 
question,  he  apprehended,  ought  always  to 
be, — will  the  encroachment  in  question  be  for 
the  general  good  ? 

The  motion  was  lost  by  one  hundred  and 
forty  to  one  hundred  and  eighty-eight.  In 
resisting  it,  Mr.  Peel,  for  the  first  time, 
stated  his  view  of  the  general  question  of 
parliamentary  reform,  which  may  be  con- 
sidered that  of  the  government  at  this 
period.  He  said,  having  maturely  weighed 
those  powerful  arguments  which  were  first 
brought  forward  by  Mr.  Burke,  and  after- 
wards no  less  ably  by  his  late  right  honour- 
able friend,  Mr.  Canning,  he  confessed  that 
they  had  established,  to  his  mind,  conclusive 
proof  of  the  great  danger  there  was  in 
tampering,  on  slight  grounds,  with  the  con 
stitution.  He  thought  that  the  argument  of 
those  two  great  men, — that  we  were  not  to 
seek  the  principles  of  the  representation  of 
the  house  of  commons,  either  on  any  fine- 
spun theories  of  democracy,  or  on  any  of 
the  institutions  of  the  free  republics  of  an- 
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cient  times,  and  that  we  could  not  find,  in 
any  portion  of  the  history  of  England,  any 
tra'ce  of  any  principle  of  democratic  repre- 
sentation, to  serve  as  a  model  for  a  recon- 
struction of  the  representative  system, — he 
thought,  he  said,  that  those  arguments  were 
decisive  upon  the  points  for  which  they  were 
advanced.  His  late  right  honourable  friend, 
Mr.  Canning,  had  argued  that  the  constitu- 
tion of  the  house  of  commons  was  founded 
on  prescription  —  that  we  lived  under  a 
limited  monarchy — that  we  had  a  house  of 
lords  and  a  king — that  the  house  of  com- 
mons was  only  one  branch  of  the  legislature 
— and  that  if  we  admitted  a  democratic 
principle  of  reform,  we  should  give  to  the 
house  of  commons  that  overwhelming  power, 
which  would  render  it  inconsistent  with  the 
existence  of  the  house  of  lords,  or  of  a 
limited  monarchy.  As  to  the  effects  pro- 
duced by  the  house  of  commons,  and  the 
operation  of  that  assembly  on  the  country, 
he  must  say  that  he  saw  nothing  in  either 
which  led  him  to  think  that  an  alteration 
in  the  mode  of  its  construction  was  neces- 
sary. For  his  own  part,  he  completely  dis- 
trusted the  prophecies  which  had  been 
uttered  respecting  the  beneficial  results  of 
such  an  alteration.  It  had  been  said,  that 
the  adoption  of  a  scheme  of  reform  would, 
by  the  infusion  of  a  greater  portion  of  the 
popular  voice  into  that  assembly,  discourage 
the  expenditure  of  public  money,  and  the 
embarkation  of  the  country  into  improvi- 
dent votes  for  war.  He  believed  that  the 
doctrine  of  universal  suffrage  would  find  but 
few  advocates  in  that  place  ;  but  if  honour- 
able members  were  to  be  rendered  infinitely 
more  subservient  to  the  will  of  the  people 
than  they  were  at  present,  he  doubted  much 
whether  the  house  would  be  a  whit  less  in- 
clined to  war  than  it  had  hitherto  shown 
itself.  The  examples  of  the  ancient  repub- 
lics of  Rome  and  Athens,  and  also  those  of 
the  republics  of  more  modern  times — he 
meant  Genoa  and  France — which  all  for  a 
time,  had  possessed  popular  governments, 
would  not  by  any  means  favour  the  infer- 
ence, that  because  the  government  was 
popular,  there  was  a  disinclination  in  the 
people  to  involve  their  country  in  war  and 
its  concomitant  expenditure. 

A  motion  was  introduced,  on  the  25th  of 
February,  by  earl  Stanhope,  "on  the  state 
of  the  nation."  His  lordship  described,  at 
great  length,  the  distress  which  had  come 
over  the  nation ;  urged  the  importance  of 
instituting  a  searching  inquiry  into  the 
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present  causes  of  it;  and  therefore  moved  that 
the  house  should  resolve  itself  into  a  com- 
mittee of  the  whole  house,  to  take  into  con- 
sideration the  internal  state  of  the  country. 
The  resolution  was  opposed  by  viscount 
Goderich,  but  favoured  by  the  duke  of  Rich- 
mond and  the  earl  of  Eldon. 

The  duke  of  Wellington,  in  replying  to 
arguments  urged  in  favour  of  the  motion, 
declared  he  had  already  stated  that  he  had 
no  doubt  of  the  extent  of  the  distress ;  but 
he  could  not  see  that  the  inquiry  called  for 
was  likely  to  abate  that  distress.  The  usual 
course,  when  such  a  motion  was  made,  was 
to  state  what  substantial  measure  it  was 
intended  to  propose.  Did  the  noble  earl 
mean  to  propose  a  repeal  or  an  alteration  of 
the  corn-laws?  If  he  did,  he  would  at  once 
tell  him  that  he  would  oppose  him.  The 
corn-laws  could  not  be  repealed  without 
injury  to  the  country.  They  had  "worked 
as  they  were  intended  to  work — by  prevent- 
ing the  price  of  corn  rising  so  high  as  to 
injure  the  country  at  large,  while  they  en- 
abled the  agriculturist  to  receive  a  beneficial 
reward,  in  some  degree,  for  his  labour.  In 
the  second  year  of  the  existence  of  that  corn- 
law,  there  had  been  a  greater  importation  of 
corn  than  had  ever  been  known  before,  to 
the  extent  of  three  million  quarters,  of 
which  two  million  five  hundred  thousand 
came  from  Ireland ;  and  the  price  had  not 
been  lowered  in  this  country  beyond  what 
was  deemed  a  remunerating  price.  Other 
interests,  he  showed,  were  not  so  depressed 
as  had  been  assumed.  He  called  the  recol- 
lection of  the  house  to  the  state  in  which 
the  world  was  at  the  end  of  the  war — in 
the  years  1814  and  1815.  Europe  was  then 
absolutely  overrun  with  armies,  and  had 
been  so  for  thirty  years.  There  was  nothing 
but  armies  in  the  world,  and  nothing;  was 
thought  of  but  the  means  of  sustaining 
them.  Except  in  France  and  this  country, 
there  were  few  manufacturers  in  Europe; 
but  when  peace  took  place,  all  the  world 
became  manufactui-ers,  and  a  great  fall  in 
prices  necessarily  ensued.  He  would  read, 
from  a  paper  he  held  in  his  hand,  a  few 
extracts  of  the  prices  of  several  commodities 
in  different  places  since  the  peace  of  1814. 
Cotton  in  England — the  raw  article,  in 
1814,  had  sold  at  2*.  2rf.,  or,  with  duty  in- 
cluded, 2s.  4d.  the  Ib.  In  1815  and  1817, 
it  had  sold  at  1*.  8ie?.,  and  in  1829  at  6d. 
the  Ib.  This  was  a  fall  in  price  equal  to 
what  had  taken  place  in  any  other  article. 
Silk,  in  1814,  had  sold  for  £1  4s.,  or,  with 
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duty  included,  for  £1  Qs.  the  Ib.;  whilst  in 
1829  it  sold  for  8*.  Wd.,  or,  with  the  duty, 
at  8*.  lid.  the  Ib.  Sheeps'  wool,  in  1814, 
had  sold  for  8s.  2d.,  or,  with  the  duty,  at 
8s.  3d.  the  Ib. ;  whilst,  in  1829,  it  sold  for 
only  2*.  3d.,  or,  with  the  duty,  at  2s.  4d. 
the  Ib.  These  were  circumstances  beyond 
the  control  of  parliament,  and  which  could 
not  be  remedied ;  and  yet  they  must  affect 
the  situation  of  the  country.  Another 
article  he  would  quote  was  fir  timber,  which 
had  fallen  equally.  Profits  had  fallen  equally 
with  the  fall  of  the  raw  material.  Cotton, 
yarn,  which,  in  1814,  had  sold  for  4s.  4\d. 
in  1830  sold  for  Is.  5^d.  the  Ib. ;  and  cotton 
manufactured  goods  had  fallen  in  price, 
within  the  same  period,  from  Is.  f>e?.,  1*.  8d., 
and  2s.  O^d.,  to  6^d.,  8|rf.,  and  8^. 
Irish  linens  had  fallen  from  1*.  7d.  to 
1*.  OJflf.  Woollen  cloths  from  £1  8s.  lid. 
to  £l  5s.  5d.  Other  articles  had  been  re- 
duced enormously  in  price  by  the  com- 
petition with  foreigners.  In  those  articles 
in  which  there  was  no  competition  with 
foreigners,  prices  had  been  reduced  very 
much ;  such,  for  instance,  as  in  the  iron  and 
pottery  trades.  Here  were  causes  evidently 
beyond  the  control  of  parliament.  Parlia- 
ment could  not,  by  any  act  of  theirs,  raise 
the  price  of  the  manufactured  goods.  He 
pointed  out  various  errors  into  which  he 
considered  the  noble  earl  had  fallen,  and 
said,  in  conclusion — "  The  noble  earl  had 
thought  proper  to  arraign  him,  because,  on 
the  first  day  of  the  session,  he  had  stated 
certain  things  which  had  induced  him  to 
believe  that  the  distresses  of  the  country 
were  not  so  extensive  as  had  been  stated. 
If  the  noble  earl  thought  that  he  did  not 
feel  fully  the  distresses  of  the  country,  he 
was  very  much  mistaken ;  but  he  must  tell 
the  noble  earl,  that  although  he  was  ready  to 
acknowledge  the  distress  to  its  utmost  extent, 
it  was  not  for  him  to  exaggerate  the  amount, 
or  to  suffer  the  house  to  be  led  away  with 
inflated  statements  and  distorted  views. 
Was  it  possible  that  the  revenue  could  con- 
tinue to  be  so  productive,  if  the  distress  of 
the  country  was  so  extreme  as  it  had  been 
represented  to  be  ?  Did  an  increased  pro- 
duce, from  reduced  taxes,  show  the  existence 
of  that  general  extremity  of  distress?  Let 
their  lordships  look  at  the  produce  of  the 
malt-tax,  in  1828  and  in  1829,  notwith- 
standing the  bad  harvest  in  the  former  year. 
:  Let  them  look  at  the  produce  of  all  the 
!  other  taxes.  He  was  justified,  also,  in 
j  referring  to  the  increase  of  buildings,  not 
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only  in  London,  but  throughout  the  king- 
dom. That  must  surely  be  the  consequence 
of  a  progress  making  by  the  people  towards 
prosperity.  Other  circumstances  bore  him 
out  in  his  opinion.  For  instance,  the  condi- 
tion of  the  savings'  banks.  It  was  true  that, 
at  one  period,  large  sums  had  been  drawn 
out  of  those  banks,  but  they  had  since  come 
back.  Whence  did  they  come?  Was  not 
that  a  circumstance  which  showed  there  was 
some  progress  towards  a  better  state  of 
things?  Then  there  was  an  increasing 
traffic  on  roads,  canals,  railways,  &c.  That 
traffic  had  been  increasing  for  ten  years, 
and  was  now  nearly  double  what  it  was  ten 
years  ago.  A  noble  marquis,  in  remarking 
on  the  state  of  the  currency,  a  few  nights 
before,  had  observed,  that  the  amount  of 
currency  at  present  in  circulation,  might  not 
be  enough  for  the  wants  of  the  people.  Did 
not  that  show  an  increase  of  trade  ?  All 
these  circumstances,  notwithstanding  the 
distress  which  did  exist — which  he  did  not 
deny,  which  no  man  could  deny — still  im- 
pressed his  mind  with  the  conviction  that 
the  country  was  in  progress  to  an  improved 
state  of  things.  He  begged  their  lordships 
to  consider  well  the  circumstances  to  which 
he  had  requested  their  attention.  Let  them 
call  for  what  documents  they  thought  proper  : 
let  them  inquire,  carefully  and  extensively, 
into  the  subject;  but  let  them  not  agree  to 
the  present  motion,  for  no  purpose  but  to 
make  an  attack  on  the  existing  administra- 
turn." 

The  marquis  of  Lansdowne  would  have 
supported  the  call  for  an  inquiry,  could  he 
have  seen  that  it  was  likely  that  inquiry 
could  be  successfully  carried  out ;  but  as 
this  was  not  apparent  to  him,  he  should  be 
obliged  to  vote  against  it.  An  amendment 
was  imoved  by  lord  King,  which  called  for 
the  appointment  of  a  select  committee,  to 
inquire  into  the  depressed  state  of  the  agri- 
cultural and  manufacturing  interests  of  the 
kingdom,  for  the  purpose  of  ascertaining 
whether  any  and  what  relief  could  be  afforded 
by  an  extension  of  foreign  trade.  This 
amendment  was  not  more  acceptable  to 
their  lordships  than  the  motion  of  earl 
Stanhope,  and  it  was  withdrawn  by  lord 
King.  A  division  then  took  place  on  the 
original  motion,  when  it  was  lost  by  a 
majority  of  ninety- three ;  the  numbers  being 
twenty-five  to  one  hundred  and  eighteen. 

A  petition  was  presented  to  the  house  of 
commons,  on  the  1st  of  March,  from  the 
borough  of  Newark,  the  prayer  of  which 
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forcibly  directed  public  attention  to  that 
which  was  now  the  subject  of  daily  dis- 
cussion— parliamentary  reform.  In  bringing 
it  forward,  Mr.  Poulett  Thomson  said,  the 
borough  of  Newark  consisted  of  about  two 
thousand  houses  and  ten  thousand  inhabi- 
tants. The  duke  of  Newcastle  was  owner  of 
about  two  hundred  houses ;  but  the  pro- 
perty held  by  the  duke  in  this  town  was  not 
of  itself  sufficient  to  give  him  a  commanding 
influence  there :  his  principal  influence  was 
derived  from  his  being  the  lessee  of  a  portion 
of' land  (about  nine  hundred  and  sixty  acres), 
which  formed  a  sort  of  belt,  inclosing  about 
three-fourths  of  the  circumference  of  the 
town.  It  was  held  by  the  duke  as  a  lessee 
of  the  crown,  and  he  used  all  the  influence 
it  bestowed  to  convert  Newark  into  a  close 
borough.  Mr.  Thomson  asked,  was  this  to 
be  endured  by  a  free  people  ?  Would  they 
suffer  this  immense  power,  obtained  from 
the  crown — or,  more  properly  speaking,  from 
the  people — to  be  turned  against  themselves  ? 
Assuredly  they  would  not.  He  called  upon 
the  house  to  reflect  how  the  duke  of  New- 
castle lorded  it  over  their  fellow-subjects,  the 
inhabitants  of  Newark.  That  town  carried 
on  a  flourishing  trade  in  malt,  which  ren- 
dered large  premises  indispensable.  This 
being  the  case,  did  a  farmer  want  a  barn  for 
his  husbandry — did  a  mechanic  require  a 
workshop  for  his  labour  —  did  a  cottager 
apply  for  a  shelter  for  his  family — he  must 
have  recourse  to  the  underlings  of  the  crown 
lessee.  He  must  pay  the  highest  monopoly- 
price  for  the  tenement  he  sought  to  obtain, 
and  sell  soul  and  body  beside,  in  considera- 
tion of  his  purchase.  He  must,  from  that 
hour,  abjure  all  his  rights  as  a  citizen  and  a 
subject ;  he  must  thenceforward  abjure  all 
political  power — all  moral  volition  as  a  sen- 
tient rational  being. 

The  facts,  as  related  in  the  petition  which 
has  been  mentioned,  he  stated  to  be  these  : — 
In  September,  in  the  last  year,  the  indi- 
vidual who  had  been  member  for  Newark, 
lost  his  seat  for  not  voting  according  to  the 
wishes  of  his  patron.  A  vacancy  occurred 
in  the  representation  of  this  borough.  The 
individual  who  had  lost  his  seat  for  honour- 
ably asserting  his  independence,  was  also 
deprived  of  a  situation  which  he  held  under 
government.  The  gentleman  sent  to  fill  the 
seat  vacated  (Mr.  Michael  Sadler),  was  duly 
returned.  He  had  appeared  among  the  in- 
habitants as  the  duke's  nominee;  but  the 
inhabitants,  claiming  a  right  to  consult  their 
own  inclinations,  had  selected  another  gen- 
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tleman  to  take  charge  of  their  interests — 
Mr.  sergeant  Wilde.  Their  attempt  to  get 
that  gentleman  returned  was  unsuccessful, 
and  those  who  favoured  him  were  soon 
visited  with  the  duke's  displeasure.  The 
election  over,  and  the  time  gone  by  with- 
in which  that  house  could  interfere  with 
the  return,  every  person  who  had  presumed 
to  vote  for  Mr.  sergeant  Wilde,  and  pos- 
sessed land  under  the  duke,  was  served  with 
a  notice  to  quit.  One  elector,  however,  who 
had  received  notice,  went  to  the  office  of  the 
crown  lessee,  and  stated  that  he  had  voted 
for  the  obnoxious  candidate  by  mistake. 
"  Then,"  replied  the  official  dignitary,  "  your 
notice  to  quit  was  a  mistake  also."  No 
merit,  no  respectability  could  plead  success- 
fully, for  the  tenants  who  had  so  offended  the 
duke.  "  They,"  Mr.  Thomson  said,  "  were 
guilty  of  that  most  unpardonable  sin — the 
assertion  of  the  right  belonging  to  every 
freeman  in  this  free  state ;  they  had  refused 
to  prostitute  their  votes  at  the  good  plea- 
sure of  their  landlord."  A  meeting  was 
called  for  the  purpose  of  considering  of  a 
remedy,  and  offering  the  combined  repre- 
sentations and  remonstrances  of  those  who 
suffered,  and  those  who  witnessed  the  pro- 
ceedings by  which  they  were  aggrieved,  and 
a  letter  respectfully  worded  had  been  sent 
to  his  grace,  and  also  to  the  present  member 
for  Newark  (Mr.  Sadler),  requesting  them 
to  attend  the  meeting.  They  had  not  done 
so ;  but  the  duke  of  Newcastle  sent  an 
answer  justifying  his  conduct,  unequivocally 
declaring  that  he  considered  the  franchises 
of  his  tenants  his  property,  and  boldly  as- 
serting that  he  "  had  a  right  to  do  what  he 
pleased  with  his  own." 

Mr.  Thomson  said,  he  wished  the  alle- 
gations contained  in  the  petition  to  be 
thoroughly  examined,  with  a  view  to  found 
an  address  on  it  to  the  crown,  praying  that 
the  lease  which  had  been  so  wrongfully 
used,  might  not  hereafter  be  renewed,  as  it 
involved  a  serious  loss  to  the  country,  while 
it  affected  the  constitutional  character  of  the 
representation.  "  The  first  lease  of  this  great 
property  was  granted,  in  1760,  to  the  earl  of 
Lincoln,  by  the  duke  of  Newcastle,  the  then 
prime  minister,  the  earl  having  married  the 
duke's  sister;  and  for  what  rent?  It  was 
not  one  thousand  pounds — not  the  half  of 
that  sum;  nor  yet  one  hundred  pounds;  but 
literally,  thirty-six  pounds  a-year  !  The  lease 
was  renewed  in  1806,  nine  years  after  it  had 
expired,  and  the  fine  exacted  was  no  more 
than  the  rent  for  the  nine  years  which  had 
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not  been  paid.  The  rent,  since  1806,  had 
been  two  thousand  and  sixty  pounds,  which 
attested  the  advantages  the  duke's  predeces- 
sors had  enjoyed,  when  thirty-six  pounds 
was  all  that  was  claimed.  The  duke  was 
said  to  receive  three  thousand  five  hundred 
pounds,  or,  at  least,  three  thousand  pounds 
annually  for  the  property,  and  thus  the 
pecuniary  loss  was  worthy  of  attention,  and 
the  property  was  yearly  increasing  in  value. 
Not  long  since,  four  acres  of  land,  the  pro- 
perty of  lord  Middleton,  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  Newark,  were  sold  for  four  thousand 
pounds — for  one  thousand  pounds  an  acre. 
Why  was  not  the' crown  lands  to  be  sold  to 
the  highest  bidder?  He  might  be  answered, 
that  the  lease  had  not  yet  expired ;  but  was 
not  the  reversion  available  for  sale  ?  Instead 
of  renewing  the  crown  lease,  how  much 
more  eligible  would  it  be  to  sell  the  lands 
altogether?" 

The  petitions  presented  on  this  subject 
set  forth  the  facts  stated  by  Mr.  Thomson, 
and  showed  that  Mr.  Sadler  had  been  re- 
turned as  the  duke's  nominee,  "  by  means 
of  the  prevailing  belief,  founded  on  the  ex- 
periences of  former  elections,  that  such  of 
the  duke's  tenants  as  should  vote  against 
his  grace's  nominee,  would  be  expelled  from 
their  tenancies;  and  many  of  the  voters 
who  polled  for  Mr.  Sadler,  avowed,  that 
but  for  the  fear  of  such  a  result,  they  would 
have  polled  for  the  other  candidate." 

Lord  Ingestre  and  Mr.  F.  Clinton,  de- 
clared the  petition  to  contain,  if  not  gross 
misstatements,  at  least  many  perversions  of 
fact. — Sir  F.  Burdett  wished  it  to  be  under- 
stood that  he  had  not  applied  any  oppro- 
brious terms  to  his  grace  personally,  when 
describing  him  as  he  had  done  on  a  former 
day,  to  be  a  boroughmonger.  In  early  life, 
he  (sir  Francis  Burdett),  having  acquiesced 
in  the  wishes  of  his  friends,  was  told  one 
day,  that  he  had  been  returned  for  Borough- 
bridge,  in  Yorkshire.  The  duke,  then  an 
infant  in  law,  was  innocent  of  the  transac- 
tion; he  (sir  Francis)  himself,  was  equally 
uncontaminated.  The  matters  were  arranged, 
as  such  matters  usually  were,  by  other  par- 
ties. A  sum  of  money  was  received  on  the 
part  of  the  duke,  and  paid  on  his  (sir  Francis 
Burdett' s)  part,  and  he  became  the  indepen- 
dent member  for  Boroughbridge.  "  He  was 
bound  to  say,  the  sum  which  procured  him 
his  seat  was  not  unusually  large,  all  things 
considered — it  amounted  to  four  thousand 
pounds  for  six  years :  no  matter  if  a  dis- 
solution took  place  in  the  meantime." — 


Mr.  Sadler  described  some  of  the  allega- 
tions in  the  petition  to  be  erroneous — to  be 
false.  The  duke  of  Newcastle,  he  said, 
proved  himself  a  kind  landlord,  or  he  would 
have  dispossessed  poor  widows  who  held  his 
tenements  at  Newark,  to  make  way  for 
voters;  but  he  had  never  done  this  in  a 
single  instance.  As  to  any  influence  exerted 
on  himself,  he  declared  to  God  he  had  been 
exposed  to  none.  He  had  been  left  by  his 
grace  as  a  representative  of  the  people,  to 
promote  and  secure  their  interests  accord- 
ing to  his  own  judgment.  The  influence  of 
that  noble  person,  he  added,  was  not  that 
of  property  alone, — it  was  that  of  a  kind 
master,  and  of  a  man  estimable  for  all  the 
domestic  virtues,  which,  even  more  than  his 
elevated  rank,  had  secured  for  him  uni- 
versal respect. 

A  motion  made  by  Mr.  Thomson,  to  refer 
the  petition  to  a  committee,  was  lost ;  the 
numbers  being  sixty-one  to  one  hundred  and 
ninety-four. 

When  the  budget  was  brought  forward  by 
the  chancellor  of  the  exchequer  on  the  15th 
of  March,  he  stated  the  revenue  to  have 
fallen  short  by  fifty-six  thousand  pounds  of 
the  amount  which,  in  the  last  year,  he  had 
expected  it  to  reach.  He  explained  how 
this  arose,  and  showed  that  it  was  to  be  ac- 
counted for  from  various  circumstances,  not 
indicating  a  diminished  consumption ;  and 
that  four  hundred  thousand  pounds  was,  in 
point  of  fact,  the  extent  to  which  his  expec- 
tations had  been  disappointed.  The  income 
of  the  year,  as  compared  with  that  of  1828, 
fell  short  by  one  million  one  hundred  thou- 
sand pounds.  In  the  course  of  the  year, 
however,  there  had  been  applied  to  the 
purpose  of  reducing  the  debt,  no  less  a  sum 
than  a  surplus  of  revenue  to  the  amount  of 
two  million  four  hundred  thousand  pounds : 
not  an  imaginary  surplus,  but  a  surplus 
actually  and  really  applicable  to  the  reduc- 
tion of  the  debt,  after  making  every  pay- 
ment for  the  year  to  which  the  country  was 
justly  liable.  The  house,  in  1828,  gave  its 
sanction  to  a  measure,  which  had  for  its 
object  the  conversion  of  permanent  annui- 
ties into  annuities  terminating  with  the  lives 
of  the  holders.  While  the  surplus  revenue 
had  paid  off  two  million  four  hundred  thou- 
sand pounds,  permanent  annuities,  to  the 
extent  of  two  million  seven  hundred  thou- 
sand pounds,  had  been  converted  into  ter- 
minable annuities,  which  would,  in  the  course 
of  thirty  years,  relieve  the  country  from  a 
portion  of  its  debt  to  that  amount.  Look- 
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ing  at  the  distress  which  prevailed,  in  pre- 
paring their  measures  for  the  year,  ministers 
had  considered  it  desirable  to  lighten  the 
pressure  on  the  labouring  classes ;  and  it  had 
been  matter  of  deliberation,  whether  this 
object  might  be  best  attained  by  shifting  the 
load  to  the  wealthier  ranks,  by  means  of  a 
property  tax,  or  by  making  the  relief  abso- 
lute by  repealing  a  portion   of  the  taxes. 
The  latter  plan  had  seemed  the  more  eli- 
gible ;  and,  therefore,  he  proposed  to  repeal 
the  beer-duty,  the  cider-duty,  and  the  duty 
on  leather.     It  had  been  deemed  more  ad- 
visable to  repeal   the  beer-duty  than   the 
duty   on    malt,    because   it    pressed    more 
severely  on  the  labouring  classes,  and  be- 
cause the  malt  trade  would  be  stimulated 
by  the  increased  sale  of  beer.     The  duty  on 
beer  amounted  to  tiiree  million  pounds,  but 
there  were  other  taxes  to  which  beer  was  sub- 
jected ;  and  though  government  relinquished 
but  three  million  pounds,  the  country  might 
calculate  on  relief  to  the  extent  of  four  mil- 
lion and-a-half.     By  reducing  the  whole  of 
the  beer-duties,  instead  of  part  of  the  beer 
and  part  of  the  malt-duties,  government  was 
enabled  to  reduce  the  establishments.  Along 
with  the  remission  of  the  duties,  however, 
it  would  be  absolutely  necessary  to  make  the 
trade  in  beer  free.     The  repeal  of  the  tax 
must  be  delayed  till  October,  because  the 
licenses  were  renewed   then,   and   because 
duty  had  been  paid,  till  then,  upon  stocks 
by  the  persons  engaged  in  that  trade.     To 
repay  such  duties  would  be  an  expensive 
process :  for  without  meaning  to  insinuate 
anything   against   the  dealers  in  beer,    he 
must  observe,  that  government  had  always 
been  called  on,  in  such  cases,  to  repay  more 
than  they  had  received.    The  duty  on  leather 
amounted  to  four  hundred  thousand  pounds. 
It   was    an   extremely   vexatious   tax,    and 
pressed  severely  on  the  poor.     To  reduce 
it  partially,  would  give  no  relief,  and  the 
same  establishment  must  be  maintained  for 
collecting   the    half  as   for   collecting    the 
whole.     He  had,  therefore,  determined  to 
repeal  it  altogether  from  the  21st  of  July. 
The  duty  on  cider,   while  it  amounted  to 
but  twenty-five  thousand  pounds,  or  thirty 
thousand  pounds,  had  given  rise  to  many 
frauds :  its  total  abolition  had  been  deemed 
expedient.     From  all  these  reductions  go- 
vernment anticipatedadiminutionof  revenue, 
to  the  amount  of  nine  hundred  and  sixty 
thousand   pounds.      The    estimate   for  the 
present  year  was  fifty  million  four  hundred 
and   eighty   thousand  pounds.      The  tota' 
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amount  of  the  public  charges  for  the  pre- 
sent year  would  be  forty-seven  million  eight 
hundred  and  twelve  thousand  pounds,  leav- 
ing   a    clear   surplus    of    two   million    six 
hundred  and  sixty-eight  thousand  pounds. 
From    a    projected    consolidation    of    the 
stamp-laws,  an  increase  of  revenue  was  ex- 
pected to  the  amount  of  one  hundred  and 
ten  thousand  pounds.     It  was  intended,  at 
the  same  time,  to  increase  the  duty  upon 
spirits,    in   Ireland   and    Scotland,    to    the 
extent  of  twopence  per  gallon ;  in  England, 
to  the  extent  of  one  shilling.     From  this 
measure  the  increase  of  revenue  was  expected 
to  be  three  hundred  and  thirty  thousand 
pounds.     Little  doubt,  moreover,  could  be 
entertained  of  the  possibility  of  reducing 
the  interest  of  a  part  of  the  national  debt ; 
and  government  was  resolved,  in  future,  to 
look  for  a  part  of  their  resources  in  a  dimi- 
nution of  the  rate  of  interest  on  four  per 
cent,  stock.      It  was  proposed   further,  to 
institute  inquiries  into  every  branch  of  the 
public  service ;  and  it  was  the  intention  of 
government  to  empower  a  commission  to 
deal  with  the  whole  of  the  colonial  expen- 
diture.    The  house  had  to  look  to  the  effect 
of  the  proposed  reductions  on  the  revenue. 
To  meet  it  there  were  many  resources :  one 
of  them  was  the  reduction  of  the  interest 
on  the  national  debt.     Looking  to  the  state 
of  the  exchanges  with  foreign  countries,  to 
the  great  occupation  of  capital,  and  to  the 
diminished  rate  of   interest  in  the  public 
market,  for  all  public  and  private  securities, 
he  could  not  doubt  that  the  house  had  the 
power  effectually  and  conveniently  to  reduce 
the  interest  of  that  part  of  the  national  debt, 
which  bore  an  interest  of  four  per  cent.,  and 
it  was  his  intention  shortly  to  propose  fixing 
a  time  to  give  notice,  on  some  early  day,  of 
the  terms  which  government  could  offer  to 
the  holders  of  the  four  per  cents,  with  a  less 
rate  of  interest.     He  enlarged  on  the  cir- 
cumstances which,  in  his  opinion,  justified 
him  in  taking  so  much  from  the  income  of 
the  country  as  the  revenue  would  lose  from 
the  measures  he  had  announced.     He  esti- 
mated the  expenditure  of  the  ensuing  year, 
including  the  interest  and  management  of 
the  debt,  as  already  stated,  at  forty-seven  mil- 
lion  eight   hundred   and    twelve   thousand 
pounds;    while  the  income  of  the  country 
he  expected  to  reach  fifty  million  four  hun- 
dred and  seventy  thousand  pounds,  leaving 
a  probable  balance  of  two  million  five  hun- 
dred thousand  pounds  applicable  to  the  re- 
duction of  debt.     Last  year  there  had  been 
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a  deficiency  of  more  than  five  hundred  thou-  of  the  people,  as  it  could  uot  fail  to  convert 
sand  pounds ;  but  notwithstanding,  four 
million  pounds  had  been  appropriated  to 
that  object.  The  loss  the  revenue  would 
sustain  from  the  abatement  of  the  beer  and 
leather  duties  would  be,  to;  some  extent, 
covered  by  the  small  additions  made  to 
those  on  ardent  spirits,  while,  by  the  con- 
version of  the  four  per  cents.,  he  looked 
to  realise  a  saving  of  seven  hundred  and 
seventy-eight  thousand  pounds. 

It  was  objected  to  the  plan,  that  the 
chancellor  of  the  exchequer  was  undoing 
all  that  had  been  done  by  his  predecessors, 
and  had,  in  effect^  declared  that  all  hope  of 
a  surplus  applicable  to  the  reduction  of  the 
public  debt  must  be  derived  from  the  san- 


guine, though  distant  expectation,  of  a  future 
improvement  in  the  revenue.  "  Ought  they 
to  go  on  for  ever,  without  making  an  effort 
to  get  rid  of  the  load  which  weighed  down 
the  energies  of  the  country?"  Mr.  Baring 
asked ;  and  reminded  the  chancellor  of  the 
exchequer,  that  when  Mr.  Pitt  proposed 
the  establishment  of  the  sinking-fund,  he 
expressed  a  conviction  that  no  minister 
would  ever  dare  to  come  down  to  the  house, 
and  call  for  the  repeal  of  a  measure,  the 
tendency  of  which  was  to  relieve  the  people 
of  their  burthens.  He  further  declared, 
that  to  suffer  the  fund,  at  any  time,  or  on 
any  pretence,  to  be  diverted  from  its  pro- 
posed object,  would  be  to  ruin,  defeat,  and 
overturn  the  whole  of  his  plan.  He  hoped, 
therefore,  when  the  bill  should  pass  into  a 
law,  the  house  would  hold  itself  solemnly 
pledged  not  to  listen  to  a  proposition  for  its 
repeal  on  any  pretence  whatever.  Mr.  Fox 
had  re-echoed  the  words  of  his  rival,  as  he 
felt  it  was  necessary  to  give  increased  stabi- 
lity to  the  principle  of  security  on  which 
the  public  creditor  relied.  That  conviction 
stifled  any  eager  spirit  of  party  feeling 
which,  at  that  time,  existed  in  the  house 
thus  exhibiting  a  shining  contrast  to  the 
degeneracy  of  the  present  time,  when,  within 
and  without  the  house,  no  repugnance  was 
shown  to  a  total  departure  from  those  just 
and  inflexible  principles,  upon  which  Mr. 
Pitt  mainly  relied  to  conquer  impending 
difficulties. 

The  brewers  and  publicans  complained, 
that  the  capital  embarked  in  their  trades 
would  be  lost,  if  every  man  who  paid  two 
guineas  for  a  license  might  open  a  public- 
house.  They  threw  great  blame  on  the 
government  for  entertaining  a  project  which, 


England  into  one  immense  tippling-house. 
Their  anxiety  on  this  subject  was  not  treated 
with  great  respect.  The  feeling  of  the 
jublic  generally  was  in  favour  of  breaking 
up  a  monopoly  prejudicial  to  them,  which, 
t  was  considered,  had  existed  too  long. 
The  fears  expressed  on  the  subject  of  the 
temptation  which  would  be  thrown  in  the 
way  of  the  lower  classes,  by  the  opening  of 
new  public-houses,  which  would  lead  them 
to  habits  of  intoxication,  were  laughed  at. 
These  arguments  proved  of  no  avail.  The 
resolutions  brought  forward  on  the  part  of 
ministers  were  voted,  and  the  bills  founded 
on  them  were  passed.  A  clause  was  pro- 
posed to  be  added  to  the  beer-duty  bill,  to 
enforce  the  statute  of  James  I.  against  "  the 
odious  crime  of  drunkenness."  This  was 
rejected.  Mr.  Brougham  said  he  was  one  of 
those  who  thought  the  general  interests  of 
morality  were  more  consulted  by  permitting 
such  clauses  to  slumber  iu  the  cells  of  the 
statute-book,  than  by  having  them  enforced. 
"  What  was  the  real  meaning  of  the  statute 
of  James  I.  ?  Why,  that  a  penalty  should 
be  inflicted  on  any  person  who  committed 
the  odious  and  ungodly  crime  of  drunken- 
ness, from  any  liquor  except  claret  or  cham- 
pagne. If  morality  was  to  be  enforced  by 
act  of  parliament,  let  the  law  be  impartial; 
and  not  punish  the  poor  and  illiterate  for  a 
crime  less  pardonable  in  the  rich  and 
educated,  whom  it  was  intended  to  spare." 

On  the  following  day,  earl  Daruley  called 
the  attention  of  ministers  to  the  importance 
of  adopting  a  system  of  poor-laws  for  Ire- 
land. He  did  not  advocate  the  introduction 
of  the  same  system  which  prevailed  in  Eng- 
land, but  some  plan  of  affording  compulsory 
relief  to  the  aged,  the  sick,  and  the  helpless, 
ought  to  be  brought  forward.  He  wished 
to  know  whether  the  head  of  the  govern- 
ment had  had  time  to  turn  his  attention  to 
this  most  important  subject.  To  this  ques- 
tion the  duke  of  Wellington  replied,  by 
stating  that  ministers  had  it  not  in  con-> 
temptation  to  introduce  anything  like  a 
general  system  of  poor-laws  into  Ireland. 
He,  however,  had  to  state,  that  the  con- 
dition of  Ireland  had  engaged  the  particular 
attention  of  his  majesty's  government ;  and 
several  measures  were  preparing,  which 
(either  directly  or  indirectly)  had  for  their 
object — and  would,  he  trusted,  have  the 
effect  of  affording  relief  to  the  aged  and 
infirm,  and  the  sick,  and  of  giving  work  to 


they  contended,  would  be  fatal  to  the  morals    the  able-bodied   poor.     In 
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there  was  a  measure  for  the  relief  of  the 
labouring  poor,  by  having  them  employed 
hy  the  grand  juries.  Then  there  was  a 
measure  for  the  care  of  natural  children; 
but  that  was  one  which  would  demand 
much  revision  before  it  passed  into  a  law. 
Another  measure  was  under  consideration, 
which  went  to  provide  the  city  of  Dublin 
with  the  means  of  erecting  an  hospital  for 
the  distressed,  in  the  same  manner  as  means 
were  provided  for  that  object  in  the  counties 
in  Ireland  by  the  58th  of  the  late  king. 

The  introduction  of  poor-laws  into  Ireland 
was  deemed  very  objectionable  by  Irish 
peers.  English  peers  remarked  on  the  great 
expense  created  in  several  parts  of  England 
by  passing  Irish  labourers  to  the  coast. 
To  this  it  was  replied,  that  if  the  rich  Irish 
came  to  England  as  buyers,  the  poor  Irish 
ought  to  be  allowed  to  come  as  sellers  of  la- 
bour. Their  coming,  however,  was  described 
to  be  a  great  grievance,  as  they  worked  at 
very  low  wages ;  took  the  bread  out  of  the 
mouths  of  the  English  labourers;  and  thus 
compelled  the  latter  to  seek  parochial  relief. 

The  distress  admitted  by  ministers  to 
exist  at  the  opening  of  the  session,  had  but 
little  abated;  and  the  day  following  that 
which  presented  the  budget  to  the  house, 
brought  a  motion  for  referring  the  petitions, 
which  had  been  presented  on  the  state  of 
the  nation,  to  a  committee.  Mr.  Daven- 
port, who  was  the  mover,  complained  that 
the  sufferings  of  the  people  had  not  been 
duly  attended  to.  He,  however,  admitted 
that  the  petitioners  were  now  treated  some- 
what better  than  they  had  been ;  but  more, 
he  thought,  might  be  conceded,  and  minis- 
ters ought,  therefore,  to  grant  the  com- 
mittee for  which  he  had  thought  it  his  duty 
to  call.  Why  were  the  sufferings  of  a  whole 
people  not  to  be  attended  to?  If  their 
prayers  were  now  resisted,  the  doors  of  that 
house  might  be  considered  as  locked  against 
them ;  and,  as  had  been  said  on  a  former 
occasion, — in  that  case,  if  its  members  were 
thrown  into  the  Thames,  that  would  be 
their  proper  fate.  The  noble  duke  at  the 
head  of  the  government  seemed  indisposed 
to  believe  in  the  distresses  of  the  people.  On 
that  point  he  was  impregnable — inaccessible 
as  when  behind  the  lines  of  Torres  Vedras. 
He  had  said,  the  retail  dealers  were  exempted 
from  the  prevailing  distress ;  but  he  (Mr. 
Davenport)  had  that  night  presented  a 
petition  from  Manchester,  signed  by  hun- 
dreds of  persons,  which  declared  the  distres 
to  be  great  beyond  all  precedent. 
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In  the  debate  to  which  this  motion  led, 
while  distress  was  universally  admitted  and 
deplored,  a  great  diversity  of  opinions  were 
xpressed  as  to  its  causes ;  and,  as  might  be 
xpected,  an  equal   variety   of  suggestions 
were  offered,  as  to  the  steps  proper  to  be 
taken  in   quest  of  a  remedy.     While  some 
pointed    to   a   return  to  small  bank-notes, 
others  wished  for  the  abandonment  of  the^ 
free-trade    system.      The  advocates  of  the 
latter  course  of  proceeding,  Mr.  Huskisson 
considered,    were  holding    language   which 
was  calculated  to  mock  or  mislead  a  suffer- 
ing   people.      Free-trade,    he    maintained, 
promoted  the  best  interests  of  the  country ; 
it  had  led  to  a  beneficial  settlement  of  the 
customs,  exports,  and  navigation  laws.  But  it 
had  been  said  that  the  exports,  as  then  carried 
on,  were  ruinous  to  the  country.     To  that 
he   had  only  to  reply,  "  if  you  export,  you 
must  meet  the  prices  of  the  foreign  markets. 
When  this  cannot  be  effected  without  loss, 
you  must  not  export  at  all."     The  debate 
was   continued   with   great   spirit    through 
several  nights.     The  idea  of  tampering  with 
the  currency  met  with  the  most  determined 
opposition  from  Mr.  Peel ;  and  the  state  of 
things  which  was  then  the  subject  of  com- 
plaint, he  insisted   were   not   produced  by 
a   return   to  cash  payments.     Of  the  eight 
hundred    million   pounds   of    public    debt, 
a  vast  proportion  had  passed  into  the  hands 
of  persons  who   did  not  pay  for  it  in  a  de- 
preciated, but  in  an  improved  currency,  the 
standard  of  value  being  nearly  the  same  as 
it  was  at  that  moment.     If  a  change  were 
then  to  be  made,  what  was  to  be  done  with 
all  the  parties  who  did  not  advance  their 
money  in  the  depreciated  currency  of  1813, 
but  had  since  purchased  into  the  funds  at  the 
full  price  ?     It  was  only  fair  that  the  claims 
of  those  should  be  deducted  who  had  ad- 
vanced their  money  at  the  present  rate  of 
currency  ;  and  that  done,  it  would  be  found 
that  the  eight  hundred  million  pounds,  which 
it  was  common  to  say  had  been  borrowed  in 
a  depreciated  currency,  would  dwindle  down 
to   a   very    small   sum.     The   return   to   a 
metallic   standard   was   no   error.      It  was 
contended  that  there  had  been  a  deprecia- 
tion of  twenty-five  or  thirty  per  cent.,  and 
that  the  panics  which  had   occurred   were 
caused  by  the  act  of  1819.     In  reply  to  this, 
he  begged  to  ask,  were  there  no  panics  be- 
fore the  passing  of  that  measure?      Was 
there  no  panic  in  1797?     Did  the  distress 
complained  of  in  1810,  when  a  commission, 
was  appointed  to  inquire  into  its  causes  and 
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their  remedy,  grow  on  a  metallic  currency. 
In  the  report  of  that  commission,  it  was 
stated  that  all  confidence  was  destroyed ; 
that  trade  was  in  a  dreadful  state  of  stagna- 
tion ;  that  masters  were  unable  to  offer 
workmen  employment;  and  that  contracts 
were  suspended.  These  grievances  were 
then  deplored,  notwithstanding  the  country- 
had  a  paper  currency ;  which  currency  was 
then  stated  to  be  the  cause  of  the  distress. 
Every  symptom  of  the  country  was  worse 
then  than  it  was  at  the  present  time,  yet 
there  was  then  no  appearance  of  a  return  to 
payments  in  gold.  Towards  the  conclusion 
of  his  speech,  the  right  honourable  gentle- 
man felt  justified  in  announcing  to  the 
house,  that  certain  indications  of  a  return  to 
prosperity  were  beginning  to  exhibit  them- 
selves ;  and  letters  received  that  very  morn- 
ing from  Manchester  and  Leeds,  induced 
him  to  believe  that  the  lowest  point  of 
depression  had  been  reached. 

In  the  course  of  the  debate,  statements 
were  made  which  justified  the  favourable 
view  Mr.  Peel  was  led  to  take  of  the 
prospects  of  the  nation  at  that  moment. 
On  the  fourth  night  a  majority  of  one 
hundred  and  sixty-eight  appeared  against 
the  inquiry  called  for  by  the  motion.  The 
numbers  were  two  hundred  and  fifty-five  to 
one  hundred  and  sixty-eight. 

Pensions  enjoyed  by  the  honourable  R. 
Dundas  and  the  honourable  W.  L.  Ba- 
thurst,  became  the  subject  of  a  debate,  the 
result  of  which  was  to  leave  ministers  in  a 
minority.  A  grant  being  moved  of  one 
hundred  and  seventy-four  thousand  five 
j  hundred  and  eighty-four  pounds,  to  defray 
superannuations,  granted  to  commissioners 
and  clerks  formerly  employed  in  the  civil 
departments  of  the  navy,  Sir  Richard 
Heron  pointed  to  the  names  of  the  parties 
above-mentioned  :  to  the  former,  a  pension 
of  five  hundred  pounds  had  been  granted ; 
to  the  latter,  one  of  four  hundred  pounds. 
In  the  returns  before  the  house,  the  columns 
in  which  the  time  of  service  was  usually 
marked,  was,  in  the  case  of  those  gentlemen, 
left  blank,  and  sir  Richard  said,  he  con- 
cluded that  that  gave  a  very  proper  and 
significant  description  of  the  services  those 
gentlemen  had  rendered.  He  proceeded  to 
say,  they  had  heard  much  of  the  assiduity 
which  ministers  showed  in  considering  what 
places  and  pensions  could  be  abolished 
without  detriment  to  the  public  service,  and 
he  was  astonished  to  find  the  amount  of 
saving  effected  by  all  this  anxiety  was  little 


more  than  one  million  pounds  a-year.  If 
they  were  to  rely  only  on  the  assiduity  of 
ministers  to  curtail  the  expenditure,  he  must 
say  he  thought  the  case  desperate,  when  he 
saw  these  pensions  granted  in  the  last  year. 
To  those  gentlemen  whose  names  he  had 
mentioned,  he  imputed  no  blame :  the 
blame  must  fall  on  ministers,  and  on  two 
of  them  especially — he  meant  the  fathers 
of  the  individuals  in  question.  They  were 
noblemen  who,  for  a  great  number  of  years, 
occupied,  with  little  intermission,  some  of 
the  most  important  and  lucrative  situations 
in  the  government.  Viscount  Melville,  at 
that  moment,  presided  as  first  lord  of  the 
admiralty,  and  earl  Bathurst  was  lord  pre- 
sident of  the  council,  one  of  the  tellers  of 
the  exchequer,  and  joint  clerk  of  the  crown. 
Their  grandfathers  were  also  men  of  high 
consideration :  one  of  them  for  many  years 
filled  the  situation  of  lord  high  chancellor 
of  England,  and  the  other  was  a  sort  of 
viceroy  of  Scotland,  holding  places  which 
produced  great  emolument,  and  performing 
services  which  were  rather  equivocal.  That 
such  miserable  pensions  should  be  accepted 
by  gentlemen  whose  families  had  been  so 
gorged  with  the  public  money,  and  that  they 
should  continue  to  receive  them  at  such  a 
time  of  distress,  appeared  to  him  very  paltry. 
He  finished  by  moving,  that  the  grant  under 
consideration  should  be  reduced  by  the 
amount  of  the  two  pensions — nine  hundred 
pounds. 

The  chancellor  of  the  exchequer  told  the 
house,  the  treasury  had  dealt  with  these 
cases,  by  a  reference  to  considerations  which 
would  have  applied  equally  to  the  highest  or 
the  lowest  persons  in  the  kingdom.  It  was 
rather  unfortunate  that  the  length  of  the 
services  of  the  gentlemen  had  not  been 
stated.  He  believed  it  was  about  four 
years ;  the  appointments  having  taken  place 
in  1825.  The  treasury  had  felt  bound  to 
adhere  to  the  principle  on  which,  upon  the 
reduction  of  boards  at  former  times,  officers 
had  received  allowances ;  and  offices  of  this 
description  (though,  technically  speaking, 
held  during  pleasure)  had  always  been 
considered  as  granted  for  life,  or  during 
the  good  behaviour  of  the  party.  Persons 
embarking  in  such  offices  frequently  aban- 
doned some  profession  which  they  had  pre- 
viously embraced,  and  lost  opportunities 
which  they  would  otherwise  have  had  in  their 
several  professions.  These  gentlemen  were 
precisely  in  that  situation.  Mr.  Bathurst 
had  been  a  considerable  time  at  the  bar. 
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A  laugh  here  interrupted  the  right  hon- 
ourable gentleman.     He  remarked,  he  did 
not  see  anything  to  excite  laughter  in  the 
statement  that  a  gentleman  had  been  pur- 
suing an  honourable   profession.     Mr.  Ba- 
thurst  and  Mr.  Dundas  both  embarked  in 
professions, — had  given  them  up  on  being 
made  commissioners  of  the  navy ;  and  the 
principle  of  compensation    and  allowances, 
•when  reduced,   applied    perfectly  to   them. 
If  gentlemen  had  the  fortune  or  the  mis- 
fortune to  be  born  of  distinguished  families, 
he  could  not  see,  in  the  circumstances  of 
their  families,  or   in  the    services  of  their 
ancestors,  anything   to   disentitle   them  to 
the    fair    consideration    •which    the    house 
•would  be  prepared  to  afford  in  another  case. 
Ministers  were  sharply  blamed  for  sanc- 
tioning the  vote,  which  was   described   to 
involve  a   most  extraordinary  principle    of 
superannuation  and  allowances.     Mr.  Hob- 
house  said  it  might  be  unfortunate,  that  the 
period   of   these   gentlemen's   services   was 
omitted  ;  it  might  be  unfortunate  that  they 
were  the  sons  of  cabinet  ministers ;  it  might 
be  unfortunate  that  they  held  other  places ; 
but  of  this  he  was  sure,  that  all  these  unfor- 
tunate circumstances  made  it  very  unfortu- 
nate that  these  pensions  should  have  been 
granted.     The  chancellor  of  the  exchequer 
had  said  they  laughed  because  they  saw  the 
scion  of  a  noble  house  taking  up  an  honour- 
able profession.    The  house  had  not  laughed 
at  that ;  nor  had  they  laughed  at  the  scion  oi 
a  noble  house  abandoning  that  profession  : 
what  they  laughed  at  (but  what  the  country 
would  be  indignant  at,  if  these  votes  were 
passed),  was,  to  find  that   noble   scions,  ii 
they  could  not  get  briefs  at  the  bar,  ma- 
naged to  get  themselyes  pensioned  by  the 
public.     He  intimated  that  the  governmenl 
must  lose  the  independent  support  they  had 
received,  if  the  pension-list  were  thus  filled. 
The  official  correspondence  on  the  subject 
of  the  appointment  was  read  by  sir  Robert 
Peel.     He  remarked  : — "  The  estimate  be- 
fore them,  the  house  could  reject  if  they 
thought  fit :  but  what  he  had  read,  he  hoped, 
had   proved   that   ministers   had   not  been 
influenced   by  any  corrupt   motive   in   the 
transaction."     The  amendment  was  carriec 
against  the  government  by  one  hundred  anc 
thirty-nine  to  one  hundred  and  twenty-one. 
The  state  of  the  labouring  classes  occu- 
pied the  house  of  lords,  in  consequence  of  a 
motion   brought   forward   by   the    duke  o; 
Richmond,    on  the  20th  of  March,  for  a 
select  committee  to  "  take  into  consideration 
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the  internal  state  of  the  country;  more 
particularly  with  respect  to  the  working 
classes,  and  the  effect  of  taxation  upon 
productive  industry."  He  showed  the  dis- 
tress then  existing  in  the  country  to  be 
very  great,  and  thence  drew  the  inference 
that  the  inquiry  he  called  for  ought  to  be 
granted.  The  debate  to  which  it  gave  rise 
was  long. — The  motion  was  objected  to  by 
the  earl  of  Eldon,  because  no  specific  mea- 
sure was  mentioned  as  that  which  it  was 
intended  to  found  on  the  proceeding ;  and 
under  such  circumstances,  to  appoint  a  com- 
mittee would  be  a  mischievous  delusion. — 
The  marquis  of  Lansdowne  supported  the 
motion,  being  impressed  with  the  utility 
of  parliamentary  committees,  and  hoping 
the  committee  called  for,  would  suggest 
measures  that  would  effect  a  considerable 
improvement  in  the  condition  of  the  work- 
ing classes. 

The  duke  of  Wellington  approved  of 
making  inquiries  by  committees,  but  was 
of  opinion,  their  lordships  ought  to  adhere 
to  the  usual  practice  of  parliament,  and  not 
grant  a  committee,  till  it  was  stated  what 
object  was  expected  to  be  gained  by  means 
of  such  committee.  He  thought  the  house 
had  reason  to  doubt  whether  there  was  not 
some  object,  in  the  present  motion  beyond 
that  which  appeared  on  the  face  of  it.  The 
noble  duke,  in  bringing  forward  the  subject, 
stated,  that  it  was  a  motion  to  inquire  into 
the  internal  state  of  the  country,  with  a 
view  to  the  condition  of  the  labouring  poor, 
and  in  order  particularly  to  ascertain  the 
manner  in  which  taxation  affected  produc- 
tive industry.  As  the  noble  president  of 
the  council  had  truly  stated,  there  was  not 
a  single  branch  of  the  government,  or  of  the 
internal  policy  of  the  country,  which  might 
not,  and  would  not,  come  under  discussion, 
before  a  committee  appointed  according  to 
the  terms  of  this  motion.  Each  of  the 
noble  lords  who  supported  the  motion,  stated 
a  different  object  for  the  committee  :  he  had 
taken  the  trouble  to  write  these  objects 
down  as  they  were  mentioned,  and  he  de- 
clared, he  believed  there  were  not  less  than 
twenty  important  subjects  proposed  for  con- 
sideration, including  even  a  measure  relative 
to  the  management  of  private  property ;  and 
three  or  four  questions  concerning  currency 
and  coinage,  some  requiring  the  adoption  of 
a  silver  coinage  on  one  system,  and  others 
on  another.  When  he  found  a  motion  thus 
proposed  and  supported — when  he  found 
that  the  words  of  it  might  be  made  to 
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include  everything — he  concluded  that  the 
purpose  of  noble  lords  was  to  go  into  what 
inquiries  they  liked,  or  if  not,  that  there 
was  some  ulterior  party  object  in  view 
directed  against  the  existing  government. — 
One  noble  baron  had  misunderstood  his 
friend,  the  noble  earl,  who  opposed  the 
motion.  The  noble  baron  was  mistaken 
when  he  assimilated  the  committee  moved  for 
by  the  noble  duke,  to  a  committee  lately  ap- 
pointed on  the  motion  of  an  honourable 
gentleman  in  another  place.  That  was  a 
committee  appointed  to  investigate  the 
expediency  of  establishing  poor-laws  in 
Ireland ;  and  the  gentleman  who  moved 
its  appointment,  stated  specifically — at  least 
so  it  appeared,  as  far  as  the  report  of  what 
he  said  upon  that  occasion  went — what 
object  he  had  in  view  in  his  motion,  and 
to  what  points  he  intended  to  direct  th^ 
inquiry  which  he  proposed  to  the  house  of 
commons  to  institute.  The  conduct  of  the 
noble  duke  (Richmond)  was  very  different. 
A  noble  friend  of  his,  it  was  true,  had  com- 
plained, on  a  former  night,  that  the  same 
ministers  who  now  consented  to  that  inquiry 
in  another  place,  had  objected  to  a  similar 
motion  of  his  two  years  ago.  This  was  per- 
fectly true;  the  ground  of  objection  which 
he  had  stated  to  the  noble  lord's  motion  at 
the  time  was,  that  the  noble  lord  intended 
to  propose  the  establishment  of  poor-laws 
in  Ireland,  and  as  he  (in  common  with  their 
lordships)  was  not  prepared  to  consent  to 
the  establishment  of  poor-laws  in  Ireland, 
he  had  opposed  the  motion,  and  the  house 
agreed  with  him  in  rejecting  the  noble 
lord's  proposition.  A  noble  lord,  in  allud- 
ing to  the  recent  reductions  of  taxation, 
stated,  that  he  felt  full  confidence  in  the 
intentions  of  his  majesty's  servants,  to  make 
further  reductions  if  they  found  it  possible 
to  do  so.  The  noble  lord  thought  proper 
to  state  his  confidence  in  ministers — a  con- 
fidence which  he  (the  duke  of  Wellington) 
trusted  they  would  appear  to  merit ;  and 
the  noble  lord  refused  his  assent  to  the 
motion  now  before  the  house,  on  the  ground 
that  it  implied  a  want  of  confidence  in  his 
majesty's  servants,  which  was  not  warranted 
by  their  acts.  The  motion  was  neither  more 
nor  less,  in  point  of  fact,  than  a  demand 
upon  their  lordships,  within  eight-and-forty 
hours  after  the  minister  had  come  down  and 
proposed  a  large  reduction  of  taxation,  to 
agree  to  a  declaration  of  a  want  of  confidence 
in  the  intention  of  government,  to  carry  on 
the  public  service  as  economically  as  pos- 
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sible,  and  to  do  everything  in  their  power 
to  relieve  the  country.  The  noble  marquis 
misunderstood  what  had  been  stated  by  his 
friend,  the  noble  baron.  He  described  the 
number  of  subjects  proposed  by  different 
noble  lords  for  inquiry ;  and  he  went  fur- 
ther, and  said,  that  no  doubt  each  of 
these  noble  lords  thought  he  should  be  a 
member  of  the  committee,  if  appointed,  and 
he  stated  the  inevitable  consequences  of  such 
a  committee  being  established,  and  the 
manner  in  which  the  business  would,  in  all 
probability,  be  done  under  such  circum- 
stances. The  noble  marquis  must  have 
seen  in  the  conduct  of  his  noble  friend 
upon  different  committees,  that  it  was 
that  which  became  a  minister  of  the 
crown  performing  his  public  duty,  and 
endeavouring,  by  every  means  in  his  power, 
to  elucidate  the  subjects  under  conside- 
ration upon  such  occasions.  The  noble 
marquis  forgot  a  material  feature  in  the 
committee  appointed,  a  few  years  ago,  to 
inquire  into  the  whole  state  of  Ireland  :  he 
was  a  member  of  that  committee,  as  well  as 
a  noble  earl  who  had  taken  part  in  this 
discussion,  and  begged  leave  to  remind  the 
noble  earl,  that  there  was  one  subject  which, 
on  account  of  the  difference  of  opinion  exist- 
ing on  it,  was  wholly  excluded  from  con- 
sideration. [The  marquis  of  Lansdowne — 
"  It  was  excluded  one  year,  and  included  the 
next."]  The  duke  of  Wellington  thought 
the  noble  marquis  would  find  that  his  state- 
ment was  correct,  and  that  the  matter  in 
question  was  excluded  from  the  inquiry, 
because  it  was  considered  impossible,  at  the 
time,  to  come  to  an  agreement  upon  it ;  and 
besides,  it  was  thought  a  subject  too  impor- 
tant to  be  taken  into  consideration  by  the 
committee.  The  same  might  be  said,  to  a 
certain  extent,  with  respect  to  the  great  and 
important  question  of  taxation.  He  must 
here  observe,  with  respect  to  this  commit- 
tee, upon  the  appointment  of  which  so  many 
noble  lords  had  spoken,  and  to  the  motion 
for  forming  which  so  many  noble  lords  had 
given  their  support,  that,  in  point  of  fact, 
many  of  those  who  had  said  that  they  in- 
tended to  vote  for  the  noble  duke's  proposi- 
tion, had  declared  their  opinion,  that  it 
would  never  produce  any  result.  The  noble 
lord  who  sat  on  the  cross-bench,  had  stated 
that  it  was  probable  there  would  be  no 
result  from  the  appointment  of  a  committee. 
The  noble  lord  appeared  to  dissent  from 
this  ;  but  he  begged  his  lordship's  pardon  : 
he  had  taken  down  his  very  words,  and  they 
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were — "  It  cannot  be  expected  that  relief 
should  be  given."  But  it  was  to  afford  relief 
that  it  was  proposed  to  appoint  the  commit- 
tee ;  and  if  "  relief  cannot  be  expected,"  for 
what  good  object  move  for  its  appointment  ? 
It  was  not,  surely,  in  order  that  the  discus- 
sion of  questions  before  the  committee  might 
excite  in  the  people  hopes  of  some  favour- 
able result,  which  expectations,  according  to 
the  noble  lord,  must  necessarily  be  disap- 
pointed !  Surely  their  lordships  would  not 
appoint  a  committee,  in  order  merely  to 
give  noble  lords  an  opportunity  of  discussing 
a  variety  of  subjects  in  the  committee,  with- 
out the  prospects  of  any  solid  advantages 
arising  from  their  discussions.  Nor  could 
it  be  well  believed,  that  the  last  effort  of 
the  noble  and  learned  lord,  was  made  with  a 
view  to  annoy  and  derange  the  king's  govern- 
ment. Supposing  that  no  result  could  be 
expected  from  the  labours  of  a  committee, 
was  a  committee  to  be  appointed  to  try 
this  question  ?  Did  government,  or  did  it 
not,  put  the  truth  into  the  king's  speech 
with  regard  to  the  state  of  the  country? 
On  former  occasions,  he  had  stated  various 
reasons  for  believing  that  the  truth  was 
told  on  the  subject  in  his  majesty's 
speech,  and  he  had  not  since  altered  his 
opinion.  He  was  fully  convinced  that  there 
was  great  distress  in  the  country ;  but  he 
did  not  believe  that  the  distress  was  gene- 
ral ;  and  he  did  believe  that  it  was  gradually 
subsiding :  such  was  his  belief  at  the  pre- 
sent moment.  But  a  noble  lord,  who  for- 
merly attacked  ministers  for  stating  that 
the  relief  of  many  of  the  evils  complained  of, 
was  beyond  the  power  of  parliament,  had 
said  to-night,  that  a  committee  might  not 
be  able  to  afford  relief.  Ministers  stated, 
in  the  king's  speech,  that  his  majesty  was 
convinced  no  pressure  of  temporary  diffi- 
culty would  induce  parliament  to  relax  the 
determination  it  had  invariably  manifested, 
to  maintain  inviolate  the  public  credit,  and 
thus  to  uphold  the  high  character  and  per- 
manent welfare  of  the  country.  The 
king's  servants  had  thought  it  their  duty  to 
propose  a  large  reduction  of  taxation,  in 
order  to  lighten  the  pressure  of  the  public 
burthens, — a  measure,  that  he  was  happy  to 
say,  had  given  great  satisfaction  to  many, 
and  which  had  been  handsomely  mentioned 
by  his  friend,  the  noble  duke  at  the  table, 
and  by  a  noble  marquis  and  baron  who  took 
part  in  the  debate.  In  executing  this  pro- 
ject, ministers  had  done  no  more  than  what 
they  thought  to  be  their  duty  on  this  oc- 
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casion  with  reference  to  the  public  advan- 
tage ;  and  if,  instead  of  a  remission  of  taxa- 
tion, they  had  been  under  the  necessity  of 
maintaining  the  revenue,  and  keeping  up 
the  taxes,  of  which  they  had  been  enabled 
to  propose  the  repeal,  they  would  have  en- 
deavoured to  prevail  on  parliament  to  main- 
tain these  taxes,  as  readily  and  manfully  as 
they  had  proposed  their  repeal.  It  afforded 
him  great  gratification  to  believe,  as  he  con- 
scientiously did,  that  this  measure  would 
give  relief  to  the  country,  without  impairing 
the  necessary  efficiency  of  the  public  estab- 
lishments. He  thought  ministers  had  chosen 
the  best  mode  of  affording  relief  that  was  in 
their  power :  they  had  repealed  precisely 
those  taxes  that,  as  compared  with  others, 
would  take  the  smallest  sum  out  of  the 
treasury,  and  put  the  largest  amount  into 
the  pockets  of  the  people.  He  was  satisfied 
that  the  repeal  would  be  a  great  relief  to 
the  country.  The  noble  marquis  and  other 
noble  lords,  stated  their  expectation  that  the 
repeal  of  taxes  would  not  be  carried  further. 
He  would  not,  at  that  hour  of  the  night,  go 
into  calculations  which  induced  him  to  be- 
lieve that  (certainly,  at  the  present  moment) 
reduction  of  taxation  could  not  be  carried 
further,  consistently  with  a  due  regard  to 
the  security  of  the  country.  As  government 
had  proceeded  hitherto  on  the  principle  of 
reducing  every  establishment  and  office,  as 
far  as  possible,  which  was  not  necessary  to 
the  public  service,  it  would  continue  the 
same  practice,  and  endeavour  to  curtail  every 
branch  of  expenditure,  not  absolutely  neces- 
sary for  the  attainment  of  that  object,  hoping 
thereby  to  produce  such  a  saving  as  might 
place  other  resources  of  economy,  and  the 
means  of  a  further  reduction  of  taxation  at 
their  disposal.  If  ministers  succeeded  in 
this  object,  so  much  the  better ;  but  if  not — 
if  the  public  service  prevented  it  —  they 
would  throw  themselves  with  confidence 
upon  parliament,  and  in  the  discharge  of 
their  duty,  trust  to  their  aid  for  support. 
If  the  motion  of  the  noble  lord  had  been  a 
motion  to  inquire  into  the  state  and  adminis- 
tration of  the  poor-laws,  it  might  have  been 
worth  while  to  consider  whether  or  not  it 
ought  to  be  adopted ;  but  at  the  same  time, 
he  begged  to  remind  the  house,  that  the 
subject  of  the  poor-laws  had  been  already 
repeatedly  under  consideration  ;  that  there 
were  now  upon  the  table  of  the  house  of 
commons,  and  he  believed  upon  that  of  their 
lordships'  house,  reports  of  two  or  three 
committees,  some  of  them  detailing  the  very 
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facts  contained  in  the  letter  which  the  noble 
marquis  had  read  to  the  house :  conse- 
quently, parliament,  government,  and  the 
public  were  in  complete  possession  of  the 
facts ;  and  the  end  of  the  inquiry,  as  far  as 
the  attainment  of  information  was  con- 
cerned, had  been  accomplished.  It  should 
be  recollected  that  some  of  the  greatest 
statesmen  that  ever  lived  in  England — that 
Mr.  Pitt  and  Mr.  Wyndham  had  attempted 
to  deal  with  the  difficult  subject  of  the 
poor-laws,  without  success.  It  was  a  sub- 
!  ject  equally  important,  difficult,  and  compli- 
cated :  the  system,  as  far  as  local  practice 
and  arrangements  went,  varied  almost  in 
every  parish  in  England,  more  or  less  ;  and, 
he  repeated,  it  was  almost  impossible  to 
deal  with  it  successfully.  He  appealed  to 
|  the  noble  earl  whether  it  were  not  a  subject 
I  which  parliament  should  approach  with  the 
I  utmost  caution,  and  meddle  with  only  after 
a  most  deliberate  inquiry.  They  ought  not 
to  enter  into  it  hastily,  or  at  an  inopportune 
period,  like  the  present :  it  would  be  better 
to  wait  till  the  country  was  restored  to  a 
complete  state  of  prosperity,  and  then  in- 
vestigate the  subject  with  a  proper  degree 
of  attention.  The  motion  was  lost;  the 
numbers  being,  on  a  division,  sixty-one  to 
one  hundred  and  forty-one. 

On  the  29th  of  March,  a  series  of  resolu- 
tions were  moved  by  lord  King,  on  the 
subject  of  the  corn-laws,  wishing  to  place 
upon  their  lordships'  journals  a  statement  of 
his  views  on  that  important  subject.  The 
resolutions  declared  all  regulations,  duties, 
and  prohibitions  which  prevented  the  im- 
portation of  corn,  to  be  impolitic  and  unjust ; 
and  strongly  condemned  the  restrictions 
which  had  been  imposed,  and  which  were 
described  "to  have  checked  the  prosperity 
of  the  country,  impoverished  all  the  produc- 
tive classes,  and,  by  the  most  perverse  po- 
licy, compelled  our  natural  customers  to 
become  our  competitors,  our  rivals,  and 
almost  our  enemies." 

The  resolutions  were  negatived,  after  a 
short  debate,  in  the  course  of  which  the 
duke  of  "Wellington  stated  his  view  of  the 
important  question  thus  raised.  His  grace 
said,  he  agreed  entirely  with  the  noble  baron 
in  wishing  to  have  plenty  of  cheap  corn ; 
because  he  thought  it  would  be  highly  bene- 
ficial to  the  country,  and  would  tend  to 
improve  the  condition  of  every  class  of  so- 
ciety. But  he  was  anxious  to  see  that  effect 
produced  in  a  manner  different  from  that 
pointed  out  by  the  noble  baron.  He  wished 


to  see  plenty  of  provisions  created  in  a  way 
that  would  confer  benefit  and  advantage  on 
the  native  agriculturist :  he  wished  to  see 
that  plenty  derived  from  the  improvement 
of  Ireland,  and  from  the  increase  of  her 
productions.  If  cheap  provisions  were  pro- 
duced by  these  means,  great  national  good 
must  be  the  result.  And  he  would  say  far- 
ther, that  a  plentiful  and  steady  supply  of 
provisions  could  not  be  produced  by  any 
other  means.  In  reply  to  the  observations 
of  the  noble  baron,  he  would  call  on  their 
lordships  to  look  at  the  returns  which  had 
been  laid  before  that  and  the  other  house  of 
parliament.  Let  them  advert  to  the  long 
period  from  1791  to  1815,  during  the  whole 
of  which  times  the  ports  were  open,  at  a 
duty  of  twenty-four  shillings  per  quarter, 
when  the  price  was  beyond  fifty  shillings, 
which  duty  was  maintained  up  to  1815 ;  let 
them  advert  to  that  very  long  period,  and 
they  would  find  that  there  was  not  one 
single  cheap  year  of  corn.  It  never  was 
below  the  price  at  which  importation  was 
prohibited.  If  their  lordships  would  refer 
to  the  last  year,  they  would  perceive  that 
corn  had  been,  in  the  course  of  that  year, 
as  high  as  seventy-four  shillings;  and  his 
noble  friend  had  stated  what  the  amount  of 
grain  imported  was — namely,  eight  million 
of  quarters  of  grain  of  different  kinds,  of 
which  three  million  five  hundred  thousand 
quarters  were  wheat.  Now,  he  begged  to 
ask,  did  the  price  of  corn  come  down  in 
consequence?  It  did  not,  although  there 
was  an  importation,  in  one  week,  to  the 
amount  of  four  hundred  thousand  quarters. 
The  price,  however,  still  remained  the  same  : 
it  experienced  no  fall.  The  noble  baron 
had  made  a  set-off  attack  on  him  with  re- 
ference to  the  measure  connected  with  this 
subject,  which  he  had  the  honour  to  intro- 
duce, some  time  since,  into  that  house.  The 
noble  baron  affirmed  that  the  measure  had 
not  worked  well.  Now,  he  would  assert, 
that  the  measure  thus  noticed  had  worked 
well.  It  protected  the  agriculturist ;  by  its 
operation  the  produce  of  the  country  was 
rendered  sufficient  for  its  consumption ;  and 
it  prevented  the  price  from  rising  to  an  ex- 
orbitant rate.  Such  was  the  fact ;  while  it 
was  equally  true,  that  the  introduction  of 
foreign  corn  to  this  country,  did  not  bring 
down  the  high  price  of  from  seventy  shil- 
lings to  seventy-four  shillings  a-quarter. 
Their  lordships  might  look  at  the  subject  in 
another  point  of  view.  Let  them  look  at 
the  price  of  wheat  at  Dantzic,  from  1791  to 
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1815,  and  let  them  also  consider  the  price 
at  which  it  was  sold  in  recent  years,  when  it 
was  required  in  this  country.  In  January, 
1826,  the  price  of  wheat  at  Dantzic  was 
18*.  lie?.,  iu  June  it  was  19*.  5d. ;  in  De- 
cember it  was  27*.  3d. :  in  January,  1827, 
25*.  Id. ;  in  June  it  was  22*.  4d. ;  in  De- 
cember, 22*.  9d. :  and  in  December,  1828, 
it  was  57*.  8<f.  Was  it  owing  to  any  defi- 
ciency of  the  harvest  in  Poland  that  this 
rise  took  place  ?  No  such  thing :  it  was 
caused  by  the  demand  in  this  country. 
Was  that  the  mode  of  procuring  cheap 
corn?  It  was  the  very  reverse;  for  our  de- 
mand had  the  effect  of  raising  the  price. 
In  January,  1829,  the  price  was  58*.  80?., 
and  in  June  it  was  45*.  8d.,  an  alteration 
which  arose  from  the  circumstance  of  the 
harvest  in  this  country  not  turning  out  so 
badly  as  was  expected.  In  December,  1829, 
the  price  was  30*.  8d.,  being  a  fall  of  nearly 
one-half  between  January  and  December. 
Why,  he  would  ask  their  lordships,  had 
such  a  fall  taken  place  in  the  price  of  wheat 
at  Dantzic  ?  Simply,  because  the  demand 
for  it  in  this  country  had  ceased.  This 
clearly  substantiated  his  argument,  that  the 
high  price  was  occasioned  on  the  continent 
by  the  demand  of  this  country.  Then,  he 
would  say,  if  we  are  to  pay  a  high  price  for 
corn,  let  us  give  it  to  the  English  or  Irish 
agriculturist,  and  not  to  the  foreigner.  That 
was  exactly  the  principle  of  the  existing 
corn-law ;  and  he  would  assert  that  it  had 
worked  well.  It  had  one  great  advantage 
which  preceding  corn-laws  could  not  boast: 
it  had  been  carried  into  execution  without 
interruption,  while  the  previous  law  and  the 
amended  law  had  been  infringed  on  by  the 
government  every  year,  or  every  second 
year,  by  the  introduction  of  corn  without 
any  duty,  to  the  advantage  of  certain  indi- 
viduals, but  without  any  advantage  to  the 
agriculturist.  Another  effect  of  the  pre- 
sent corn-law  was,  to  give  protection  to  the 
agricultural  interest  of  this  country;  and, 
iu  his  mind,  it  was  a  most  important  point 
to  effect  that  object.  It  was  a  great  politi- 
cal object,  not  only  when  viewed  with  re- 
ference to  the  duties  which  the  nobility  and 
gentry,  throughout  the  empire,  were  called 
on  to  perform ;  but  it  was  also  an  object  of 
the  first  importance,  so  far  as  the  interests 
of  the  people  of  this  country  were  concerned, 
in  order  to  ensure  them  a  certain  supply  oi 
corn  of  home  growth,  whether  the  year  hap- 
pened to  be  unproductive  or  otherwise.  The 
noble  baron  ridiculed  the  idea  of  a  duty 
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being  levied  abroad  on  foreign  corn  about 
to  be  shipped  to  this  country.  But  there 
was  nothing  ridiculous  in  the  matter;  for 
the  noble  baron  would  find  that  a  duty  of 
twenty  shillings  per  quarter  had  been  levied 
on  corn  about  to  be  exported  to  this  coun- 
try; and,  therefore,  it  was  not  wise  that  we 
should  place  ourselves  so  much  in  the  power 
of  foreigners.  Bonaparte  had  levied  a  duty 
on  corn,  the  growth  of  France,  as  well  as  of 
Austria  and  of  Prussia, when  he  was  in  posses- 
sion of  the  capitals  of  those  countries,  which 
was  intended  for  exportation  to  England. 
If  Bonaparte  did  so,  what  was  to  prevent 
the  monarchs  of  Austria,  Prussia,  or  Russia 
from  taking  the  same  step?  In  fact,  the 
king  of  Prussia  did  lay  on  such  a  duty  in 
1801.  And  it  ought  not  to  be  overlooked, 
that  a  great  portion  of  the  corn  intended 
for  this  market  must  come  through  the  ter- 
ritory of  Prussia.  Were  they,  then,  to  rely 
on  the  forbearance  of  these  foreign  sove- 
reigns, to  obtain  the  necessary  supply  of  corn 
to  England  ?  He  said,  certainly  not ;  and, 
therefore,  he  would  contend  that  this  coun- 
try could  not  wisely  do  otherwise  than 
secure  the  interest  of  the  agriculturist,  who 
ought  to  be  encouraged  to  raise  a  sufficient 
supply  of  corn  to  meet  the  wants  of  the 
country,  either  in  time  of  war  or  at  any 
other  period  of  distress.  The  noble  baron 
had  taken  up  much  of  their  lordships'  time, 
in  discussing  the  amount  of  profit  which  the 
manufacturer  derived  from  exporting  his 
goods  to  foreign  countries ;  and  he  argued, 
that  if  we  allowed  foreign  corn  to  be  im- 
ported at  a  small  nominal  duty,  that  profit 
would  be  vastly  increased.  But  the  noble 
baron  had  forgotten  one  great  cause  of  the 
small  profits  that  were  realised  on  our  goods 
when  sent  to  foreign  parts — namely,  the 
great  increase  of  manufactures  abroad.  The 
greatest  difficulty  was  experienced  in  ex- 
porting our  manufactures.  In  some  countries 
there  was  a  total  prohibition  of  them;  in 
others,  there  was  an  extremely  high  duty ; 
and  in  all,  there  was  much  competition  and 
jealousy.  The  government,  in  every  one 
of  those  foreign  countries,  did  everything 
in  its  power  to  prevent  the  sale  of  British 
manufactures.  He  was  convinced,  that  if 
the  people  of  this  country  went  to  the  con- 
tinent, and  purchased  all  the  corn  in  Poland, 
not  an  additional  article  would  they  be 
enabled  to  force  into  France,  Germany, 
Prussia,  or  Russia.  If  the  merchants  of 
this  country  were  allowed  freely  to  purchase 
grain,  foreigners  would  get  as  much  for 
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their  corn  as  they  possibly  could ;  but  their 
rulers  would  not  allow  a  single  article  of  our 
manufactures  to  be  imported,  in  consequence 
of  our  being  obliged  to  buy  the  grain  of 
those  countries.  There  was,  undoubtedly, 
a  certain  quantity  of  manufactures  in  this 
country,  more  than  the  population  itself 
could  consume,  which  it  would  be  very 
desirable  to  get  rid  of.  But  was  it  exactly 
true,  that  taking  foreign  corn,  would  have 
the  effect  of  enabling  other  countries  to 
purchase  our  manufactures  ?  And,  even 
if  such  were  the  case,  what  were  we  to 
do  with  our  own  corn  ?  If  those  countries 
wished  for  our  manufactures,  why,  when 
Russia  and  Prussia  disposed  of  their  corn 
to  other  states,  did  they  not  come  and 
purchase  goods  from  us? 

The  prospect  of  Dom  Miguel's  recognition 
by  the  government  of  England,  found  favour 
with  no  party.  There  was  something  offen- 
sive to  English  taste,  from  the  first,  in  the 
conditions  on  which  he  was  to  become  king 
of  Portugal,  involving,  as  they  did,  the 
marriage  of  an  uncle  with  his  own  niece. 
Miguel's  deceitful  and  cruel  conduct,  after 
he  was  installed  as  regent,  had  caused  his 
name  to  be  so  hated,  that  any  movement  to 
favour  him  or  his  cause  failed  not  to  call 
forth  the  strongest  demonstrations  of  anger 
and  disgust.  The  interference  which  minis- 
ters had  thought  necessary  with  the  parti- 
sans of  the  queen  at  Terceira,  was  generally 
viewed  with  displeasure ;  and  on  the  28th  of 
April,  a  series  of  resolutions,  declaring  that 
proceeding  "  to  have  been  neither  justified 
by  the  necessity  of  the  case,  nor  by  the 
general  law  of  nations,"  were  moved  by  Mr. 
Grant,  in  the  house  of  commons.  The 
debate  produced  many  able  expositions  of 
public  law,  which  of  course  can  only  be 
mentioned  here.  The  principal  facts  of  the 
case,  and  the  grounds  on  which  ministers 
had  acted,  were  thus  stated  by  Mr.  Peel : — 

"  The  port  of  Terceira  is  a  strong  position, 
within  the  limits  of  which,  on  a  memorable 
occasion,  the  Spanish  and  Portuguese  vessels 
found  refuge :  it  was  equally  known  that 
soon  after  Dom  Miguel  ascended  the  throne 
of  Portugal,  his  authority  was  recognised  in 
every  part  of  the  Portuguese  dominions, 
except  that  island ;  and  there,  also,  his 
authority  would  have  been  recognised,  but 
for  the  presence  of  five  regiments,  who  were 
in  the  interest  of  Donna  Maria,  an4  held  the 
fortress  in  her  name.  There  was  a  despatch 
on  the  table  from  general  Caffiera,  dated 
October  3rd,  1828 ;  and  he  could  not  con- 


ceive how  it  was  possible  for  any  person  to 
read  the  despatch,  and  doubt  for  one  moment 
that  civil  dissensions  had  existed  at  Terceira, 
antecedently  to  that  time,  and  that,  but  for 
these  regiments,  the  whole  island  would 
have  acknowledged  Dom  Miguel.  He  had, 
he  thought,  fully  justified  his  majesty's 
government  from  the  accusation  of  seeking 
a  pretext,  in  subsequent  disturbances,  for  its 
own  antecedent  conduct.  The  disturbances 
existed  long  prior  to  that  part  of  the  conduct 
of  the  government  which  the  motion  went  to 
censure.  The  next  question  for  consideration 
was  the  character  of  the  expedition ;  and 
his  right  honourable  friend  contended  that, 
going  unarmed  from  our  shores,  the  refugees 
were  not  to  be  considered  as  a  military 
body,  and  that  their  conduct  was  no  breach 
of  our  neutrality.  Was  it,  then,  to  be  con- 
tended that  no  expedition  was  a  military 
expedition,  except  the  troops  had  their  arms 
on  board  the  same  vessels  with  them  ?  If 
they  were  on  board  one  vessel,  and  their 
arms  in  another,  did  that  make  any  differ- 
ence ?  Was  such  a  pretence  to  be  tolerated 
by  that  common  sense  to  which  the  honour- 
able baronet  had  appealed?  During  the 
whole  time  the  refugees  were  in  this  coun- 
try, the  marquis  Barbacena  spoke  of  them 
as  troops ;  and  general  Stubbs  addressed 
them  as  such  in  a  military  order  of  the  day. 
Would  it  do,  then,  for  this  country  to  tell  all 
Europe,  that  it  had  no  knowledge  of  their 
character,  and  no  cognizance  of  their  depar- 
ture ?  Arms  were  already  provided  for  them 
at  Terceira;  the  men  were  proceeding  thither 
for  the  purpose  of  using  the  arms ;  and  no 
person  could,  for  one  moment,  doubt  what 
was  the  real  nature  and  character  of  the 
expedition.  Some  time  before,  the  marquis 
Barbacena  requested  permission  to  send 
some  arms  and  ammunition  out  of  the  coun- 
try; and  he  then  distinctly  declared,  in 
answer  to  the  foreign  secretary,  that  they 
were  intended  for  the  Brazils.  It  was  on 
that  declaration  that  permission  was  given. 
The  emperor  Dom  Pedro,  it  was  said,  was 
not  desirous  of  being  the  Brutus  of  Portugal ; 
and  he  was  aware  of  the  danger  of  commit- 
ting the  Brazils  with  the  civil  dissensions  of 
her  ancient  European  dominions.  Dom 
Pedro  left  the  defence  of  the  principles  of 
liberty  in  Europe  to  the  members  of  the 
English  parliament.  After  the  assurance  to 
which  he  had  alluded  had  been  given — after 
the  declaration  thus  made — the  arms  and 
ammunition  were  taken,  not  to  the  Brazils, 
but  to  Terceira,  and  deposited  in  the  fort  at 
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Angra.  The  arms  were  sent  previously  to 
sending  the  troops  ;  and  would  any  man  say 
that  this  did  not  make  the  expedition  as 
completely  a  military  expedition  as  ever  left 
the  shores  of  any  country?  The  marquis 
Palmella  admitted  that  the  arms  had  been 
sent  to  Angra ;  and  he  stated  unequivocally 
that  he  was  preparing  a  further  supply,  if 
the  quantity  already  sent  should  be  insuffi- 
cient for  the  troops.  The  troops  were  em- 
barked on  board  eleven  transports;  and  it 
was  not  possible  for  the  government  of  this 
country,  knowing  all  the  facts  of  the  case,  to 
shut  its  eyes  to  the  real  objects  of  the 
expedition.  The  question  had  been  argued 
as  if  it  were  a  strictly  legal  question ;  and 
gentlemen  seemed  to  suppose  that  they 
could  settle  a  question  of  national  policy  by 
their  law-books.  The  opinion  of  jurists  had 
been  referred  to,  and  the  judgments  of  lord 
Stowell  had  been  cited  with  a  triumphant 
but  useless  display  of  learning.  Surely  the 
honourable  and  learned  member,  who  had 
referred  to  that  noble  lord's  opinion,  ought 
to  have  recollected  that  in  one  of  the  very 
cases  mentioned,  that  noble  lord  had  dis- 
tinctly declared,  that  any  persons  who  made 
use  of  a  neutral  country  for  the  purpose  of 
fitting  out  a  warlike  armament,  to  be 
directed  against  a  country  with  which  that 
neutral  was  at  peace,  were  guilty  of  a  breach 
of  its  neutrality.  He  would  not,  however, 
dwell  longer  on  that  point :  he  would  rather 
take  up  the  same  ground  as  the  honourable 
baronet.  He  would  leave  the  law  of  the  case 
to  the  professional  gentlemen,  and  look  at 
the  question  with  a  plain  understanding. 
Would  any  person,  then,  say  that  it  made 
any  difference,  that  this  expedition  was 
going  to  defend,  not  attack  a  fortress? 
Was  not  defence  the  act  of  a  belligerent  as 
well  as  attack,  and  did  not  the  neutral  who 
assisted  the  defence,  as  much  commit  a 
breach  of  neutrality  as  if  he  aided  an  attack? 
Suppose  Gibraltar  were  invested,  and  two 
or  three  of  our  battalions,  in  order  to  assist 
their  brethren,  should  repair  to  a  neutral 
state,  and  say  to  its  government,  'We  are 
veterans ;  we  are  the  subjects  of  one  of  the 
belligerents :  we  desire  to  assist  the  besieged ; 
but  in  order  to  elude  the  other  party,  we 
have  pulled  off  our  red  coats ;  we  are,  there- 
fore, now  peaceful  citizens — private,  innocent 
persons  :  we  go  only  as  individuals  ;  we  shall 
find  arms  and  ammunition  there,  do  you  only 
allow  us  to  indulge  the  amor  patriee  which 
we  feel :  allow  us  to  refresh  and  recruit  our- 
selves here,  and  then  to  proceed  from  you 
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to  the  fortress  of  our  own  sovereign.' 
That  might  be  a  very  good  ruse ;  but  if  such 
practices  were  to  be  the  doctrines  and  prin- 
ciples of  states,  he  did  not  see  how  they 
could  preserve  amicable  relations  with  each 
other ;  or  how  any  one  of  them  could  long 
remain  neutral  in  any  quarrel  between  two 
other  states.  Suppose  the  case  reversed, 
and  that  Dom  Miguel  were  substituted  for 
Donna  Maria  :  that  he  had  assembled  troops 
at  Plymouth,  and  had  proceeded  to  attack 
some  part  of  the  queen's  dominions;  and 
suppose  that  ministers  had  stood  up  to  de- 
fend the  conduct  of  government,  in  allowing 
him  to  collect  a  force  at  Plymouth;  would 
not  such  a  paltry  distinction,  as  that,  urged 
to  justify  the  sailing  of  this  expedition,  be 
scouted  with  indignant  derision  by  every 
patriotic  member  who  should  hear  it  em- 
ployed, to  justify  the  government  for  not 
interfering  with  the  expedition  of  Dom 
Miguel  ?  It  was  not  necessary,  he  believed, 
further  to  discuss  the  question,  whether  the 
expedition  were  or  not  a  breach  of  our  neu- 
trality ;  and  conceiving  that  it  was,  the  next 
question  which  required  to  be  settled  was, 
whether  or  not  we  were  justified,  after  the 
expedition  had  left  our  ports,  in  preventing 
it  from  reaching  the  place  of  its  destination. 
On  that  point,  he  thought  a  complete  answer 
to  the  statement  of  his  right  honourable 
friend  who  opened  the  debate,  had  been 
given  by  his  right  honourable  friend  who 
sat  near  him.  The  Portuguese  refugees  and 
their  leaders  had,  throughout,  been  guilty 
of  the  grossest  deception  towards  the  British 
government.  It  had  been  such  as  justly  to 
subject  them  to  the  treatment  they  had  re- 
ceived. They  had  made  representations 
that  were  untrue — they  had  entered  into 
engagements  which  they  had  not  kept ;  aud, 
in  short,  they  had  attempted  to  practise  a 
fraud  on  the  government  of  the  country 
where  they  had  received  the  rites  of  hospi- 
tality. On  their  heads,  therefore,  and  not 
on  the  head  of  any  one  of  his  majesty's 
ministers,  ought  the  consequences  of  these 
transactions  to  be  visited.  Were  the  gov- 
ernment of  this  country  to  allow  itself  to  be 
deceived  in  the  way  these  refugees  had  de- 
ceived it,  the  ports  of  England  would  be 
selected  by  all  the  discontented  people  of 
Europe,  to  fit  out  and  prepare  expeditions 
against  their  govern  ments,  or  even  expeditions 
to  plunder  and  devastate  other  countries. 
It  might  be  true,  that  we  had  no  right  to 
punish  the  Portuguese  for  their  fraud ;  but 
we  had  a  right  to  prevent  their  profiting  by 
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their  fraud,  particularly  when  doing  that 
which  might  have  iavolved  us  in  a  contest 
with  another  power,  on  account  of  the  breach 
of  our  neutrality  committed  by  these  people. 
In  a  speech  made  by  the  brother  of  his  right 
honourable  friend  on  the  foreign  enlistment 
bill,  that  gentleman  adduced  the  following 
passage  from  Vattel,  which,  he  presumed, 
was  correctly  quoted  : — '  Neutrals  shall  not 
suffer  themselves  or  their  possessions  to  be 
made  instrumental  in  doing  injury  to  other 
nations.  There  is  no  law  of  nature  or  of 
nations — no  obligations  of  justice  which 
condemn  us  to  be  the  dupes  of  those  who 
would  lead  us  into  such  wrong.'  That  was 
the  doctrine  he  would  apply  to  the  present 
case, — we  were  not  to  be  made  the  dupes  of 
these  people,  to  commit  wrong  against 
another  power.  But  the  consequences,  he 
believed,  of  such  proceedings,  did  we  permit 
them,  would  be  fatal  to  ourselves.  If  we 
supported,  or  allowed  fraud,  we  should  have 
no  remedy  but  to  submit  to  it  when  our 
own  rights  were  in  question.  If  we  allowed 
one  hostile  expedition  to  be  prepared  within 
our  territory,  ten  years  would  not  elapse — to 
use  the  remarkable  words  of  Mr.  Canning, 
in  the  debate  on  the  alien  bill — '  before  this 
country  will  be  made  the  workshop  of 
intrigue,  and  the  arsenal  of  every  malcon- 
tent faction  in  Europe.  Placed,  as  this 
country  is,  on  the  confines  of  the  old  world 
and  the  new,  possessing  such  facilities  in 
her  manufactures  and  in  her  natural  advan- 
tages, and,  above  all,  in  her  free  institutions, 
it  becomes  her  to  watch,  with  the  narrowest 
scrutiny,  that  the  facilities  she  affords  are 
not  abused  to  her  own  injury.'  With  respect 
to  free  trade,  he  believed  that  the  home  mar- 
ket was  our  best  resource, — that  it  took  the 
greatest  number  of  our  manufactured  articles. 
It  had,  and  he  thought  with  truth,  been 
stated  that  two-thirds  of  the  whole  quantities 
of  our  manufactures  were  disposed  of  in  this 
country.  The  greater  part  of  the  woollen 
and  the  whole  of  the  silk  manufactures  were 
consumed  here ;  and,  he  asked,  would  they 
take  the  corn  trade  from  the  hands  of  those 
who  afforded  them  the  best  market?  He 
thought  that  such  a  proposition  was  quite 
preposterous.  He  was  sure  that  the  interests 
of  all  classes  in  this  country  were  nearly 
allied.  They  were  not  to  look  to  the  interest 
of  the  cotton  manufacturer  or  of  the  iron 
manufacturer.  That  which  they  were  all 
bound  to  consider  was  the  benefit  of  all ; 
and,  in  his  opinion,  the  common  good  would 
be  most  effectually  secured,  by  getting  the 


greatest  quantity  of  provisions  for  the  whole 
community, — by  giving  a  proper  remunera- 
tion to  those  who  produced  those  provisions, 
and  thus  encouraging  them  to  do  what 
was  most  beneficial  to  the  community  at 
large." 

A  motion  relative  to  the  national  debt 
and  the  revenue  of  the  country,  by  viscount 
Goderich,  was  regarded  with  some  interest 
by  the  money-market.  The  noble  viscount 
went  into  the  subject  at  great  length,  to 
show  that  erroneous  opinions  had  been 
widely  diffused,  which  declared  that  the 
country  was  so  grievously  burdened,  that 
it  was  unreasonable  and  unjust  to  attempt 
to  preserve  faith  with  the  public  creditor. 
He  moved  for  returns  to  elucidate  various 
financial  statements  which  he  had  made, 
and  impressively  remarked  to  their  lord- 
ships, that  the  influence  of  England  on  the 
continent,  was,  to  a  great  extent,  founded 
on  the  confidence  that  foreign  nations  had 
in  the  honour,  integrity,  and  good  faith  of 
this  country ;  but  that  influence  was  essen- 
tially built  on  a  conviction  of  our  strength;, 
and  feeling  that  that  strength  was  not  yet 
impaired,  he  was  convinced  that  nothing 
could  be  more  disastrous,  both  to  other 
nations  and  ourselves,  than  to  invite  attack 
by  assuming  an  appearance  of  decay. 

The  duke  of  Wellington  said,  he  con- 
sidered that  the  government  and  the  people 
were  under  the  greatest  obligation  to  his 
noble  friend  (viscount  Goderich),  for  having 
introduced  the  subject  to  their  notice,  and 
for  the  manner  in  which  he  had  treated  it. 
He  would  not  weaken  the  effect  of  the  ad- 
mirable speech  of  his  noble  friend,  either 
by  commenting  upon  its  matter,  or  by  re- 
peating over  again  anything  that  he  had 
said.  In  general,  he  agreed  with  all  that 
had  fallen  from  his  noble  friend;  and  he 
congratulated  their  lordships  in  having  had 
laid  before  them  so  admirable  a  statement 
of  the  true  condition  of  the  national  debt,  and 
of  the  interest  paid  by  the  nation  on  that 
debt.  There  was  only  one  part  of  the 
statement  of  his  noble  friend  to  which,  he 
must  confess,  he  could  not  give  his  entire 
concurrence :  the  part  to  which  he  alluded 
was  that  in  which  his  noble  friend  had, 
with  his  customary  candour,  commented 
upon  that  topic  which  usually  went  by  the 
name  of  the  "equitable  adjustment."  His 
noble  friend  had  admitted,  that  an  increase 
of  the  debt  was  occasioned  by  the  deprecia- 
tion of  the  currency,  and  had  stated  the 
amount  of  that  at  twenty  per  cent.  It 
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was  certainly  true,  that  there  was  a  large 
increase  in  the  price  of  commodities  during 
the  depreciation  of  the  currency;  but  the 
allowance  that  his  noble  friend  had  made, 
appeared   to  him   a   very   large    allowance 
indeed.     His  noble  friend  had  admitted  too 
much,  he  thought,  in  stating  the  annual  in- 
crease of   the  charges,  on  account  of   the 
debt  contracted  in  a  depreciated  currency, 
at    three    million   five   hundred    thousand 
pounds.      To  calculate   it,    they    ought   to 
take   the    difference   between  the   market- 
price'  of  gold,  and  the  mint-price  in  1819, 
when  the  bank  restriction  act  was  repealed. 
The   difference   then   was   about   four   per 
cent. ;    and   as   the  amount  of  charge  for 
the  debt  at  that  period  was  thirty  million 
pounds,    the   difference   of  four   per   cent, 
made   one   million   two  hundred  thousand 
pounds.      That   was  all  which  could  have 
been   saved   by  sacrificing   the   honour   or 
credit  of  the  country,  by  what  was  called 
an  "equitable  adjustment."     By  the  mea- 
sures that  had  since  been  introduced,  there 
had  been  an  actual  saving  of  one  hundred  and 
fifty  million  to  the  country — a  circumstance 
which  ought  to  give  them  hopes  that  every- 
thing  that   was   required   by   the   country 
might  be  done  with  good  faith  and  honour, 
instead  of  resorting  to  the  national  bank- 
ruptcy   that   was    recommended   by  some. 
He  begged  to  say,  that  in  this,  he  was  not 
alluding  to  his  noble  friend,  earl  Stanhope. 
His  noble  friend  had  concluded  by  some 
observations  on  the  unfunded  debt.     It  was 
true,  that  the  amount  of  exchequer  bills  was 
twenty-five  million ;  but  of  that  sum,  four 
million  had  been  issued  on  account  of  public 
works,  and  would  be  repaid  without  causing 
any  charge  to  the  country.     Of  the  remain- 
ing  twenty-one   million,  six   million   were 
held  by  the  bank  of  England ;  so  that  in- 
stead of  twenty-five  million,  there  were  only 
fifteen  million  actually  in  circulation;  and 
it  did  not  appear  to  him  that  the  amount 
was  too  large,  considering  the  present  state 
of  the  credit  of  the  country.      All  these 
matters,  however,   would  of  course  obtain 
the  anxious   consideration  of    the  govern- 
ment;   and  he  was  sure  that  the  advice  ol 
his  noble  friend  would   have  weight  with 
the  chancellor  of  the  exchequer,    as    well 
as  with  himself,  when  the  subject  came  to 
be   taken    into    consideration.       He   conic 
not    allow    the    excellent    observations    o: 
his  noble  friend  to  pass  without  these  few 
remarks;   and  he   hoped   that  it  would   be 
found  that  the  speech  which  he  had  made, 
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would  have  its  due  effect  both  with  the 
)arliament  and  the  country.  At  least,  he 
:ould  assert,  that  it  was  the  intention  of 
he  government  tp  follow  the  example  that 
md  been  set,  and  reduce  both  the  national 
xpenditure  and  the  national  debt  to  the 
utmost  of  its  power. 

Among  the  affairs  which  demanded  the 
attention  of  the  duke  of  Wellington  and  his 
Colleagues,    the  question   as   to  the  future 
sovereignty  of  Greece  was  not  the  least  em- 
jarrassing.     It  was  understood  that  prince 
Leopold  was  to  be  placed  over  that  classic 
realm ;  but  when  it  was  supposed  that  all  had 
jeen  arranged,  new  difficulties  were  said  to 
lave   arisen,    and   fresh   negotiations   were 
necessary.     II  was,  after  this,  reported  that 
very  obstacle  was  removed ;    when,  on  a 
sudden,   it  transpired  that  Leopold  would 
not  accept  the  proffered  honour.     The  sub- 
ject  had   occasionally   been   mentioned   in 
parliament;  and  on  the  22nd  of  May,  the 
result  being  then  ascertained,  lord  Aberdeen 
gave  a  statement  of  what  had  occurred.    Mi- 
nisters deemed  it  a  question  of  great  im- 
portance and  delicacy,  as  to  who  should  be 
selected  to  reign  over  independent  Greece. 
His  lordship  proceeded :  "  It  would  evidently 
require  the  exercise  of  much  prudence  and 
discretion  to  organise  a  state  composed  of 
such  materials  as  Greece  necessarily  was.  It 
would  require  also  great  prudence  and  dis- 
cretion, after  Greece  had  so  long  been  in  a 
state  of  hostility  with  the  Porte,  to  maintain 
friendly  relations,  in  future,  with  that  power. 
The  allies  thought  that  they  had   fouud  a 
prince  possessing  such  qualities,  in  the  per- 
son of  his  royal  highness,  prince  Leopold. 
It  was   a   choice  honourable  to   his   royal 
highness, — and  their  lordships  would  give 
him  leave  to  add,  honourable  to  Great  Bri- 
tain ;    for   proceeding,    as   it   did,    entirely 
from  our  allies,  it  gave  evidence,  on  their 
part,  of  confidence  and  reliance  in  the  up- 
right and  honourable  policy  of  this  country, 
which  it  might  naturally  be  supposed  would, 
more  or  less,  influence  the  conduct  of  the 
new   prince.       The    choice   was   the    more 
fortunate,  because  it  was   well  understood 
that  its  object  had  long  been  the  ambition 
of  his  royal  highness,  and  had  been  solicited 
by  him ;  and  also  because  the  Greeks  had 
shown  themselves  desirous  to  have  his  royal 
highness  for  their  sovereign.    The  offer  was 
made  to  his  royal  highness  on  the  3rd  of 
February ;    and   what  might   be   called   his 
royal  highness's  adhesion   to  the    protocol, 
although  taken  on  the  llth,  was  only  finally 
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received  on  the  20th.  From  that  day,  up  \ 
to  a  very  recent  period,  the  negotiations  ( 
with  his  royal  highness  had  turned  ex- 
clusively on  a  single  point,  and  that  was 
this :  by  the  provisions  of  the  last  protocol, 
the  allies  engaged,  in  consideration  of  the 
deplorable  condition  to  which  Greece  was 
reduced,  and  the  necessity  of  aid,  as  urged 
in  the  strongest  manner  by  his  royal  high- 
ness, to  furnish  pecuniary  succour  to  Greece, 
in  order  to  enable  his  royal  highness  to  raise 
and  maintain  troops  for  his  safety.  The 
succour  was  to  be  given  in  the  form  of  a 
guarantee  for  a  loan  to  be  raised  by  the  Greek 
government.  In  the  execution  of  this  en- 
gagement, it  certainly  was  the  opinion  of  his 
majesty's  ministers  that  the  demands  of  his 
royal  highness  were  unreasonable.  They 
thought  it  their  duty  to  resist  those  demands, 
because  they  considered  that  they  were  not 
authorised  to  incur  new  obligations  which 
were  not  justified  by  the  wants  of  the  state. 
They  felt  it  their  duty,  at  the  present  mo- 
ment, not  to  expose  the  country  to  even  the 
chance  of  incurring  any  burthen  beyond 
what  was  indispensably  necessary,  to  carry 
into  effect  the  object  of  the  treaty.  But  his 
royal  highness  maintained  those  demands 
with  so  much  pertinacity,  and,  indeed,  gave 
the  government  so  plainly  to  understand 
that  he  was  fully  prepared  to  renounce  the 


situation  whicli  he  had  accepted,  unless 
those  demands  were  agreed  to  to  the  utter- 
most farthing,  that  the  government,  seeing 
also  that  the  allies  expressed  their  willingness 
to  acquiesce  in  those  demands,  deemed  that 
Great  Britain  would  be  incurring  an  odious 
responsibility  by  taking  on  herself  the 
destruction  of  an  arrangement  made  in 
favour  of  a  British  prince ;  and  however  re- 
luctantly, acceded  to  his  royal  highness's  de- 
mands. This  was  the  situation  in  which 
affairs  stood  a  short  time  ago.  He  had  then 
stated,  that  nothing  but  minor  points  re- 
mained to  be  settled ;  these  points  being, 
not  the  amount  of  the  loan,  but  the  mode  of 
effecting  it,  and  the  manner  of  repayment. 
Such  was  the  state  of  affairs  when  fresh 
grounds  of  hesitation  occurred  to  his  royal 
highness.  Late  on  Friday  night,  govern- 
ment received  from  his  royal  highness  a 
notice,  that  he  was  determined  to  renounce 
the  situation  which  he  had  accepted,  and  he 
abdicated  the  place  which  had  hitherto  been 
the  object  of  his  ambition. 

The  exposition  thus  made  was  complained 
of,  as  reflecting  in  some  degree  unfavourably 
on  Leopold ;  but  the  noble  earl  desired  that 
no  such  inference  should  be  drawn  from 
anything  that  had  fallen  from  him;  he 
had  only  offered  a  simple  statement  of 
facts. 


CHAPTER  XXII. 

DESIGNS  OF  RUSSIA;  LORD  ABERDEEN 'S  COMMENTARY ;  CASE  OF  THE  SHIPPING  INTEREST;  THE  KING'S 
HEALTH  DECLINES  ;  A  BILL  TO  AUTHORISE  THE  USE  OF  A  STAMP  FOR  THE  SIGN-MANUAL ;  BRUNSWICK 
CLUBS  ;  DEATH  OF  GEORGE  IV. 


THERE  was  something  in  the  proceedings 
of  Russia  which  awoke  strong  suspicions  in 
England  as  to  the  ultimate  objects  of  her 
policy,  which  rendered  everything  affecting 
Greece  a  subject  of  great  anxiety  to  the 
British  government.  The  insincerity  of  the 
emperor  was  apparent.  To  this  the  duke 
did  not  shut  his  eyes ;  but  to  turn  round  on 
a  valued  ally  of  England — on  the  power 
which  had  acted  so  important  a  part  in  that 
great  settlement  of  the  affairs  of  Europe 
which  had  given  it  many  years  of  peace — 
was  a  step  which,  on  slight  reflection,  he 
could  not  think  of  taking.  Friendly  admo- 
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nition,  it  was  hoped,  as  in  some  former  cases, 
would  induce  the  emperor  to  listen  to  better 
counsels;  and,  with  this  feeling,  the  fol- 
lowing important  despatch  was  addressed  to 
Lord  Heytesbury,  who  was  then  ambassador 
at  the  court  of  Russia,  by  the  earl  of  Aber- 
deen, in  the  latter  part  of  the  last  year, 
though  it  did  not  come  before  the  public 
till  a  quarter  of  a  century  afterwards  : — 

"  Foreign-office,  October  31,  1829. 
"  My  Lord, — I  have  received  from  his  impe- 
rial majesty's  ambassador  at  this  court  n.  copy 
of  the  definitive  treaty  of  peace  between  Russia 
and  the  Porte,  together  with  the  manifesto  of 
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the  Bussian  cabinet,  and  a  circular  despatch 
from  Count  Nesselrode,  dated  the  4th  of  Octo- 
ber. These  papers  have  engaged  the  serious  at- 
tention of  his  majesty's  government.  The  con- 
sequences of  the  transaction  to  \vhich  they  refer 
are  so  various  and  important,  and  influence  so 
powerfully  the  future  happiness  and  tranquillity 
of  all  nations,  that  it  would  be  inconsistent  with 
the  station  which  his  majesty  fills  among  the 
sovereigns  of  Europe,  as  well  as  with  that  frank- 
ness and  sincerity  which  he  is  desirous  should 
characterise  all  his  relations  with  the  cabinet  of 
St.  Petersburg,  if  he  were  not  at  once  to  com- 
municate to  his  imperial  majesty  the  sentiments 
which  have  been  produced  in  his  vnind  by  an 
examination  of  the  treaty  of  Adrianople. 

"  The  first  desire  of  his  majesty  is  to  express 
the  satisfaction  which  he  has  experienced  from 
the  restoration  of  peace.  He  sincerely  rejoices 
that  a  state  of  warfare  should  at  length  have 
ceased,  the  existence  of  which,  he  has  constantly 
deplored,  and  the  prolonged  duration  of  which 
had  only  increased  his  majestj's  apprehensions 
of  the  evils  to  which  it  must  finally  have  led. 

"  Count  Nesselrode,  at  the  conclusion  of  his 
circular  despatch,  expresses  an  opinion  that  the 
treaty  now  concluded  holds  out  to  Europe  a 
long  prospect  of  tranquillity  and  repose.  That 
this  judgment  may  be  fully  confirmed  is  our 
most  anxious  desire.  In  the  meantime,  it  will 
be  an  object  worthy  of  the  solicitude  of  his 
imperial  majesty  to  strengthen  the  confidence  of 
his  allies,  and  to  remove  those  causes  of  alarm 
to  which,  if  not  discovered  in  the  treaty  of  peace 
itself,  the  present  state  of  the  Turkish  empire 
cannot  fail  to  give  rise. 

"  When  his  imperial  majesty  announced  his 
intention  of  declaring  war  against  the  Ottoman 
Porte,  upon  grounds  affecting  exclusively  the 
interests  of  Russia,  his  majesty's  government, 
without  pronouncing  any  opinion  respecting  the 
justice  of  the  war,  expressed  their  conviction 
that  the  most  complete  success  in  the  justest 
cause  would  not  entitle  the  stronger  party  to 
demand  from  the  weaker  sacrifices  which  would 
affect  its  political  existence,  or  would  infringe 
upon  that  state  of  territorial  possession  upon 
which  the  general  peace  had  rested.  They  also 
observed  that  demands  of  indemnity  and  com- 
pensation might  be  carried  to  such  an  extent  as 
to  render  compliance  scarcely  practicable,  with- 
out reducing  the  Ottoman  power  to  a  degree  of 
weakness  which  would  deprive  it  of  the  character 
of  an  independent  state. 

"  His  imperial  majesty,  in  carrying  into  exe- 
cution his  threatened  invasion  of  the  Ottoman 
dominions,  declared  his  adherence  to  that  disin- 
terested principle  which  had  characterised  the 
protocol  of  St.  Petersburg  and  the  treaty  of 
London.  He  renounced  all  projects  of  conquest 
and  ambition.  His  imperial  majesty  frequently 
repeated,  that  so  far  from  desiring  the  destruc- 
tion of  the  Turkish  empire,  he  was  most  anxious 
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for  its  preservation.  He  promised  that  no 
amount  of  indemnity  should  be  exacted  which  ' 
could  affect  its  political  existence ;  and  he  de- 
clared that  this  policy  was  not  the  result  of 
romantic  notions  of  generosity,  or  of  the  vain 
desire  of  glory,  but  that  it  originated  in  the  true 
interests  of  the  Russian  empire,  in  which  inter- 
ests, well  understood,  and  in  his  own  solemn 
promises,  would  be  found  the  best  pledges  of  hia 
moderation. 

"  His  imperial  majesty  added  that  his  thoughts 
would  undergo  no  change,  even  if,  contrary  to 
his  intentions  and  his  endeavours,  Divine  Provi- 
dence had  decreed  that  we  should  now  behold 
the  termination  of  the  Ottoman  power.  His 
imperial  majesty  was  still  determined  not  to  ex- 
tend the  limits  of  his  own  dominions ;  and  he 
only  demanded  from  his  allies  the  same  absence 
of  all  selfish  and  ambitious  views,  of  which  he 
•would  himself  give  the  first  example. 

"  Does  the  treaty  of  Adrianople  place  the 
Porte  in  a  situation  corresponding  with  the  ex- 
pectations raised  by  these  assurances  ?  The 
answer  must  be  left  to  the  judgment  of  Europe : 
it  might  be  left  to  the  dispassionate  judgment 
of  the  cabinet  of  St.  Petersburg. 

"  Undoubtedly,  if  we  look  only  at  the  relative 
position  of  the  two  belligerents,  the  fortune  of 
the  war  might  have  enabled  the  emperor  to 
exact  still  harder  terms.  The  sultan,  threatened 
by  a  formidable  insurrection  in  Constantinople, 
having  lost  his  army,  and  having  ordered  the  re- 
maining Asiatic  troops  to  retire  to  their  homes, 
was  unable  to  offer  any  effectual  opposition,  and 
threw  himself  under  the  mercy  of  the  Russian 
commander.  By  the  persuasion  of  the  British 
and  French  ambassadors,  and  of  the  minister  ex- 
traordinary of  the  king  of  Prussia,  the  defeated 
monarch  was  induced  to  place  entire  confidence 
in  the  moderation  of  his  imperial  majesty. 

"  It  may  not  be  easy  to  accuse  of  want  of 
generosity  the  conqueror  who  checks  the  unre- 
sisted  progress  of  success,  and  who  spares  the 
defenceless  capital  of  his  enemy.  Nevertheless, 
the  treaty  in  question,  certainly  not  in  conformity 
with  the  expectations  held  out  by  preceding  de- 
clarations and  assurances,  appears  vitally  to 
affect  the  interests,  the  strength,  the  dignity, 
the  present  safety,  and  future  independence  of 
the  Ottoman  empire. 

"  The  modes  of  domination  may  be  various, 
although  all  equally  irresistible.  The  indepen- 
dence of  a  state  may  be  overthrown  and  its 
subjection  effectually  secured  without  the  pre- 
sence of  a  hostile  force,  or  the  permanent  occu- 
pation of  its  soil.  Under  the  present  treaty  the 
territorial  acquisitions  of  Russia  are  small,  it 
must  be  admitted,  in  extent,  although  most  im- 
portant in  their  character.  They  are  command- 
ing positions,  far  more  valuable  than  the  posses- 
sion of  barren  provinces  and  depopulated  towns, 
and  better  calculated  to  rivet  the  fetters  by 
•which  the  sultan  is  bound. 
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"The  cession  of  the  Asiatic  fortresses,  with 
their  neighbouring  districts,  not  only  secures 
to  Russia  the  uninterrupted  occupation  of  the 
eastern  coast  of  the  Black  Sea,  but  places  her  in 
a  situation  so  commanding  as  to  control  at  plea- 
sure the  destiny  of  Asia  Minor. 

"  Prominently  advanced  into  the  centre  of 
j  Armenia,  in  the  midst  of  a  Christian  population, 
Russia  holds  the  keys  both  of  the  Persian  and 
the  Turkish  provinces ;  and,  whether  she  may 
be  disposed  to  extend  her  conquests  to  the  east 
or  to  the  west,  to  Teheran  or  to  Constantinople, 
no  serious  obstacle  can  arrest  her  progress. 

"  In  Europe  the  principalities  of  Wallachia 
and  Moldavia  are  rendered  virtually  independent 
of  the  Porte.  A  tribute  is,  indeed,  to  be  paid 
to  the  sultan,  which  he  has  no  means  of  en- 
forcing, except  by  the  permission  and  even  the 
assistance  of  Russia  herself;  and  a  prince,  elected 
for  life,  is  to  demand  investiture  which  cannot 
be  withheld.  The  Mussulman  inhabitants  are 
to  be  forcibly  expelled  from  the  territory.  The 
ancient  right  of  pre-emption  is  abolished ;  and 
the  supplies  indispensable  for  Constantinople, 
for  the  Turkish  arsenals,  and  for  the  fortresses 
are  entirely  cut  off.  The  most  important  for- 
tresses upon  the  Danube  are  to  be  razed,  and 
the  frontier  left  exposed  and  unprotected  against 
incursions  which  at  any  future  time  may  be  at- 
tempted. 

"  It  is  sufficient  to  observe  of  the  stipulations 
respecting  the  islands  of  the  Danube,  that  their 
effect  must  be  to  place  the  control  of  the  naviga- 
tion and  commerce  of  that  river  exclusively  in 
the  hands  of  Russia. 

"  Servia,  by  the  incorporation  of  the  six  dis- 
tricts referred  to  in  the  treaty,  is  erected  into 
an  independent  and  powerful  state ;  and  when 
the  allied  powers  shall  have  finally  decided  upon 
the  character  of  the  government,  and  the  limits 
to  be  assigned  to  Greece,  the  circle  will  be  com- 
pleted of  territories  nominally  dependent  or  tri- 
butary, but  which  must  be  animated  with  the 
most  hostile  spirit ;  and  the  recognition  of  which 
by  the  powers  of  Europe  is  scarcely  compatible 
with  the  security,  perhaps  not  with  the  existence 
of  the  Turkish  empire. 

"The  commercial  privileges  and  personal  im- 
munities which  are  secured  by  the  treaty  to  the 
subjects  of  Russia  appear  to  be  at  variance  with 
any  notion  we  are  able  to  form  of  the  authority 
of  a  sovereign  and  independent  prince.  It  is 
true  that  by  capitulations  with  the  Porte,  in 
consequence  of  the  defective  administration  of 
justice  by  the  Turkish  government,  rights  have 
been  obtained  by  European  nations  of  such  a 
description  as  would  not  have  been  conceded  by 
the  states  of  Christendom.  These  rights  have 
not  only  been  still  further  extended  by  the  pre- 
sent treaty,  but  the  stipulations,  so  far  from 
being  drawn  up  in  the  spirit  of  peace,  are  to 
all  appearance  rather  calculated  to  invite  and 
justify  the  renewal  of  hostilities.  What  reason- 


able prospect  of  '  eternal  peace,  friendship,  and 
good  understanding'  can  be  afforded  by  an  in- 
strument which  contains  a  special  provision, 
making  the  calamities  of  war  almost  dependent 
upon  the  capricious  extortion  of  a  Turkish  officer, 
or  the  unauthorised  arrogance  of  a  Russian 
trader  ? 

"His  majesty's  government  are  persuaded 
that  it  will  be  impossible  for  his  imperial  majesty 
to  reflect  upon  the  terms  of  Article  7  of  the 
treaty  of  Adrianople,  without  perceiving  at  once 
that  they  must  be  utterly  subversive  of  the  in- 
dependence of  the  Ottoman  power. 

"  This  article  stipulates  that  merchant  vessels 
of  all  nations,  without  any  restriction  of  size  or 
tonnage,  shall  be  admitted  to  pass  freely  through 
the  Straits  of  the  Dardanelles  and  the  Bosphorus. 
The  right  of  visit  on  the  part  of  the  Turkish 
government  is  expressly  excluded.  This  provi- 
sion not  only  deprives  the  Porte  of  the  exercise 
of  a  right  in  its  own  waters,  inherent  in  the  very 
nature  of  independent  sovereignty ;  but  it  also 
destroys  a  necessary  protection  against  the 
effects  of  foreign  hostility  or  domestic  treachery. 
The  power  of  marching  a  Russian  army,  at  any 
moment,  through  any  part  of  the  Turkish  terri- 
tory, without  the  permission 'of  the  government, 
could  not  be  more  degrading  or  more  dangerous. 

"  Such  stipulations  are  not  only  destructive 
of  the  territorial  rights  of  sovereignty,  and 
threatening  to  the  safety  of  the  Porte,  but  their 
obvious  tendency  is  to  affect  the  condition  and 
the  interests  of  all  maritime  states  in  the  Medi- 
terranean, and  may  demand  from  those  states 
the  most  serious  consideration. 

"  How  is  the  true  character  of  the  vessel  to 
be  ascertained  ?  In  former  treaties  the  bulk 
and  the  amount  of  tonnage  to  be  admitted  had 
been  fixed  by  Russia  herself,  and  was  regulated 
by  what  had  been  found  to  be  most  usual  and 
most  advantageous  in  the  navigation  of  those 
seas.  The  right  of  search,  for  the  purpose  of 
ascertaining  the  nature  and  value  of  the  cargo, 
with  a  view  to  fix  the  duties  to  be  levied  on  im- 
portation, was  very  generally  relinquished  by 
the  Porte  in  its  practice  towards  the  vessels  of 
foreign  powers ;  the  ships  manifest  transmitted 
from  the  consul's  office  being  admitted  as  suffi- 
cient evidence  of  the  nature  of  the  cargo,  instead 
of  proof  derived  from  actual  inspection.  But  the 
right  of  visit,  in  order  to  ascertain  the  character 
of  the  vessel,  and  the  object  of  the  voyage,  has 
never  been  relinquished,  and  can  never  be  relin- 
quished by  a  state  in  any  degree  careful  of  its 
own  independence  and  of  its  safety. 

"  The  Porte  is  not  only  prohibited  from  ex- 
ercising any  interference  with  the  free  passage 
of  the  straits  by  Russian  ships,  but  it  is  also 
divested  of  this  indispensable  attribute  of  sove- 
reignty in  its  relations  with  all  other  powers, 
and  that,  too,  by  virtue  of  a  treaty  concluded 
with  the  emperor  of  Russia. 

"  If  the  Turkish  government  should  detain 
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and  visit  a  ship  belonging  to  any  foreign  state, 
the  injury  would  not  be  offered  to  that  state, 
with  which,  perhaps,  no  treaty  may  exist,  but  to 
the  emperor  cf  Russia,  who,  according  to  the 
terms  of  the  article  in  question,  would  at  once 
be  furnished  with  a  justifiable  cause  of  war 
against  the  Porte.  But  suppose  any  such  state 
were  fraudulently  to  send  an  armed  vessel,  or  a 
vessel  carrying  armed  men,  into  the  waters  of 
the  Turkish  dominion,  and  under  the  walls  of 
the  seraglio,  with  purposes  the  most  hostile, 
would  his  imperial  majesty,  by  the  treaty  of 
Adrianople,  become  responsible  for  such  an  act  ? 
In  either  case  the  sultan  would  be  entirely  de- 
pendent upon  Russia  in  a  matter  in  which  the 
dignity  arid  security  of  his  government  were 
vitally  affected. 

"  Is  it  too  much  to  say  that  such  stipulations 
are  inconsistent  with  the  desire  of  his  imperial 
majesty  to  preserve  the  independence  of  the 
Turkish  empire. 

"  His  majesty's  government  have  always  been 
persuaded  that  the  power  of  imposing  a  pecu- 
niary burden  upon  the  Ottoman  Porte,  as  a  com- 
pensation and  an  indemnity  for  the  expenses  of 
the  war,  would  be  exercised  in  the  promised 
spirit  of  equity  and  of  moderation.  His  imperial 
majesty  cannot  fail  to  reflect  that,  in  judging  of 
the  character  of  such  a  transaction,  it  is  necessary 
to  compare  the  sum  exacted,  not  only  with  the 
expenses  of  the  war,  but  with  the  means  of  the 
power  upon  which  the  payment  is  imposed. 
The  cabinet  of  St.  Petersburg  will  undoubtedly 
acquiesce  in  the  principle  that  indemnities,  whe- 
ther pecuniary  or  territorial,  ought  not  by  their 
operation  to  crush  the  power  by  whom  they  are 
given,  or  to  expose  by  their  consequences  the 
military  security  of  neighbouring  and  allied 
states.  The  emperor  is  too  wise  not  to  desire, 
even  in  the  niidst  of  conquest  and  success,  to 
maintain  inviolate  that  system  established  for 
the  general  tranquillity  of  Europe,  in  which  his 
imperial  majesty's  august  predecessor  took  so 
prominent  and  so  honourable  a  part.  It  is, 
therefore,  with  sincere  satisfaction  that  his  ma- 
jesty's government  have  learnt  from  the  declara- 
tion made  by  Count  Nesselrode  to  your  excel- 
lency, for  the  purpose  of  being  transmitted  to 
your  government,  '  that  it  was  in  contemplation 
not  only  to  diminish  the  amount  of  the  sum 
stipulated,  but  also  to  make  a  different  arrange- 
ment with  respect  to  its  guarantee.'  It  is  by 
such  conduct  that  his  imperial  majesty  will 
really  manifest  his  generosity,  and  his  regard 
for  those  principles  of  just  and  enlarged  policy 
by  which  alone  can  be  secured  the  confidence  of 
his  allies  and  the  respect  of  Europe. 

"  Even  if  the  emperor  were  not  thus  to  yield 
at  once  to  the  impulse  of  his  own  disposition, 
the  same  determination  would  still  be  recom- 
mended by  considerations  of  prudence,  as  being 
essential  to  the  success  of  objects  which  he  has 
professed  to  have  much  at  heart.  His  imperial 
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majesty  has  declared,  that  a  regard  for  the  true 
interests  of  Russia  induced  him  to  feel  more 
desirous  than  any  other  European  power  of 
maintaining  the  independent  existence  and  in- 
tegrity of  the  Ottoman  empire.  He  has  also 
repeatedly  avowed,  that  the  condition  of  the 
Christian  subjects  of  the  Porte  demanded  his 
constant  solicitude,  and  that  the  obligations  both 
of  his  own  conscience  and  of  public  treaties 
imposed  upon  him  the  special  duty  of  consulting 
their  welfare  and  providing  for  their  protection. 
These  objects,  at  all  times  difficult  to  reconcile, 
would,  under  the  strict  execution  of  the  treaty, 
become  altogether  incompatible  with  each  other. 
The  real  situation  of  the  Turkish  power  is  too 
obvious  to  escape  the  most  common  observation. 
The  sultan  is  surrounded  by  independent  states, 
formed  out  of  his  own  territories,  and  with  the 
great  mass  of  the  European  population  of  his 
empire  anxiously  waiting  for  the  moment  when 
they  may  profit  by  this  example,  and  shake  off 
his  dominion  altogether.  Defeated  and  reduced 
to  the  lowest  degree  of  humiliation,  he  has  re- 
tained his  throne  and  political  existence  by  the 
mercy  of  his  conqueror.  The  disaffection  of  his 
Mohammedan  subjects  of  all  ranks,  whether  pro- 
duced by  repeated  disgrace  or  the  effect  of  a 
gradual  change  long  since  in  operation,  has  be- 
come general.  In  this  condition,  with  a  broken 
authority  and  exhausted  resources,  he  is  called 
upon  to  provide  for  the  indemnity  which  is 
exacted  from  him.  In  what  manner  is  the  sultan 
to  relieve  himself  from  this  burden,  and  by  whom 
must  the  sacrifices  principally  be  made  ?  If  the 
Turkish  government  be  still  permitted  to  act  at 
all  as  an  independent  power,  it  is  clear  that  the 
necessary  sums  must  be  raised  by  fresh  imposi- 
tions upon  the  people,  and  by  such  means  as  are 
authorised  by  the  law  and  customs  of  the  empire. 
It  is  equally  certain  that  the  Christian  subjects 
of  the  Porte  must  largely  contribute  to  furnish 
these  supplies.  Compliance  with  the  demands 
of  the  government  will  be  difficult,  but  the 
urgency  of  the  case  will  justify  severity.  Re- 
sistance may  be  attempted ;  if  successful,  leading 
to  general  confusion  and  revolt ;  if  otherwise, 
spoliation  and  oppression  will  follow.  At  all 
events,  new  scenes  of  calamity  will  be  opened 
calculated  to  frustrate  the  admitted  objects  of 
his  imperial  majesty,  and  fatally  destructive  both 
to  the  independence  of  the  Porte  and  to  the 
happiness  and  prosperity  of  the  Christian  sub- 
jects of  the  empire. 

"  There  are  other  considerations  which  ought 
to  have  their  due  weight  in  the  mind  of  his 
imperial  majesty. 

"  It  cannot  be  doubted  that  the  result  of  the 
j  war  has  been  such  as  to  change  entirely  the 
relative  position  of  the  belligerents  towards  each 
other,  as  well  as  towards  the  neighbouring  states 
and  the  rest  of  Europe.  This  change,  it  may 
be  admitted,  is  to  a  certain  extent  the  natural 
consequence  of  an  unequal  contest ;  for  at  the 
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termination  of  hostilities,  characterised  on  one 
side  by  the  most  signal  success,  and  on  the  j 
|  other  by  continued  disaster,  it  would  be  unrea- 
j  sonable  to  suppose  that  the  parties  could  in 
I  every  respect  resume  their  former  relations.  It 
I  ia,  therefore,  not  exclusively  to  the  conditions  of 
i  the  peace,  but  also  to  the  events  of  the  war, 
I  that  we  are  to  ascribe  the  change  which  has 
•  taken  place.  In  whatever  manner  it  may  have 
I  been  accomplished,  the  fact  is  sufficient  to  justify 
|  some  anxiety  on  the  part  of  those  powers,  who 
have  always  felt  a  deep  interest  in  the  preserva- 
i  tioii  of  the  system  of  the  European  balance 
j  established  by  the  treaty  of  Paris  and  at  the 
i  congress  of  Vienna.  This  anxiety  must  be 
I  greatly  increased  when,  in  addition  to  the  una- ! 
voidable  weakness  and  prostration  of  the  Turkish  \ 
power,  it  is  found  that  fresh  causes  are  brought 
into  action  which  are  obviously  calculated  to 
hasten  and  ensure  its  utter  dissolution.  The 
evils  attending  upon  uncertainty,  expectation, 
and  alarm  must  be  universally  felt  throughout 
Europe.  Encouragement  will  be  afforded  to 
projects  the  most  adverse  to  the  general  tran- 
quillity ;  and  the  different  powers,  so  far  from 
disarming,  will  probably  augment  their  warlike 
preparations,  already  too  extensive  for  a  state 
of  peace. 

"  It  is  only  by  a  frank  and  cordial  desire  on 
the  part  of  his  imperial  majesty  to  remove  all 
reasonable  grounds  of  suspicion  and  apprehen- 
sion— it  is  only  by  a  sincere  endeavour,  in  con- 
junction with  his  allies,  to  confirm  and  perpe- 
tuate the  repose  which  has  hitherto  been  enjoyed, 
and  by  making  this  the  main  object  of  European 
policy,  that  we  shall  be  enabled  to  avert  the 
threatened  dangers.  In  this  salutary  work  his 
imperial  majesty  will  assuredly  call  to  mind  the 
example  of  his  illustrious  predecessor ;  aud  he 
will  recollect  that,  whatever  may  have  been  the 
glories  of  his  reign,  the  last  ten  years  of  his  life, 
devoted  exclusively  to  the  preservation  of  peace, 
eminently  entitled  him  to  the  gratitude  of 
Europe. 

"I  am  to  instruct  your  excellency  to  read 
this  despatch  to  Count  Nesselrode,  and,  if  de- 
sired, to  give  his  excellency  a  copy.  The  senti- 
ments of  his  majesty  are  expressed  without 
reserve,  but  with  cordial  and  friendly  feelings. 
They  are  expressed,  too,  without  previous  con- 
cert or  communication  with  any  other  power 
whatsoever.  "I  am,  &c., 

"  ABERDEEN." 

The  shipping  interest  had  suffered  greatly 
at  this  period  of  general  distress.  On  pre- 
senting a  petition  from  the  ship-owners  of 
London,  on  the  13th  of  May,  earl  Stan- 
hope called  the  attention  of  their  lordships 
to  their  case.  He  said,  it  would  be  in  the 
recollection  of  their  lordships,  that  when  the 
present  new-fangled  principles  of  commerce 
were  first  introduced  by  a  minister  of  the 


crown,  who  had  since  retired  from  office, 
but  whose  pernicious  principles  appeared 
still  to  sway  his  majesty's  government,  the 
ship-owners  of  London  had  protested  against 
the  measure  then  brought  forward ;  and  ex- 
pressed their  opinion — an  opinion  repeated 
in  the  present  petition — that  the  change  in- 
troduced by  it  would  be  followed  by  the 
most  deplorable  consequences  to  their  in- 
terests, and  to  the  interests  of  the  country 
at  large.  Melancholy  experience  had  justi- 
fied the  prediction.  It  was  in  vain  to  expect 
that  British  shipping,  taxed  as  it  was,  'could 
compete  with  foreign  shipping.  For  build- 
ing and  wages,  the  British  ship-owner  had 
to  pay  nearly  double  the  expenses  which  fell 
on  the  foreign  owner.  What,  he  asked,  was 
the  effect  of  altering  the  navigation  laws,  on 
which  their  ancestors  had  relied  for  the 
main  strength  of  the  country's  marine? 
It  tended  evidently  to  lower  the  rates  of 
British  freightage ;  and  the  petitioners  now 
prayed,  that  articles  purchased  by  British 
subjects  in  foreign  countries,  should  be  im- 
ported in  British  ships,  leaving  foreigners  to 
pursue  such  a  course  in  employing  their  own 
capital  as  they  pleased.  Perhaps  it  might 
be  said,  that  as  the  reciprocal  treaties  were 
fixed  for  a  certain  date,  they  could  not  be 
broken  till  the  expiration  of  the  time  so 
stipulated ;  but  still  there  might  be  hope 
for  the  sufferers,  if  the  government  would 
declare  that  acts  so  pregnant  with  evil 
should  not  be  renewed.  He  had  heard 
elsewhere,  that  evening,  that  the  alteration 
to  which  he  as  well  as  the  petitioners  re- 
ferred, had  not  produced  the  evil  complained 
of;  and  that  there  had  been  an  increase  of 
tonnage.  Were  inquiry  granted,  he  could 
prove  that  to  be  an  error ;'  for  in  some  of 
these  returns,  the  tonnage  of  a  vessel  was 
so  multiplied,  that  if  a  ship  of  eight  hun- 
dred tons  made  twenty  voyages  in  a  year, 
six  thousand  tons  appeared  in  the  returns, 
instead  of  three  hundred !  He  hoped,  at 
all  events,  an  inquiry  would  be  granted. 

The  duke  of  Wellington  said,  that  he 
felt  as  acutely  as  any  noble  lord  for  the 
distress  of  any  class  of  the  community ;  but 
he  could  prove,  from  official  details,  that  his 
noble  friend  was  entirely  in  error  respecting 
his  view  of  the  present  condition  of  the 
shipping  interest  of  Great  Britain;  and 
that  our  merchant-vessels  had  increased 
since  the  adoption  of  the  new  measures  to 
which  the  noble  earl  (Stanhope)  had  ascribed 
an  injurious  operation.  In  the  year  1814, 
the  number  of  British  ships  entered  in- 
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wards  was  eight  thousand  nine  hundred  and 
seventy-five;  in  the  next  three  years  they 
averaged  nine  thousand  nine  hundred  and 
fifty-nine;  and  then,  from  1820  to  1823, 
they  averaged  eleven  thousand  and  fifty-six : 
the  same  augmented  average  was  observable 
in  the  years  1824,  1825,  and  1826,  when  it 
was  twelve  thousand  five  hundred  and 
seventy-four;  and  in  1827,  1828,  and  1829, 
the  number  averaged  thirteen  thousand  four 
hundred  and  nine;  being  nearly  five  thousand 
more  ships  in  that  year  than  in  1814,  and 
one  thousand  two  hundred  more  than  the 
average  number  for  the  three  years  pre- 
ceding the  reciprocity  treaties  to  which  such 
injurious  consequences  had  been  ascribed. 
In  the  last  year  the  entries  were  thirteen 
thousand  six  hundred  and  fifty-nine;  and 
the  tonnage,  two  million  one  hundred  and 
eighty-nine  thousand  five  hundred  and 
thirty-five ;  being  the  greatest  number  ever 
known  in  the  commercial  history  of  this 
country.  He  begged  their  lordships  to 
remark  that  the  increase  was  gradual  and 
progressive,  occurring  year  after  year.  It 
was  not  therefore  the  result,  as  the  noble 
earl  might  suppose,  of  the  ancient  laws, 
nor  had  it  been  impeded  by  the  new  laws. 
In  conjunction  with  this  gradual  increase  of 
British  shipping,  he  would  wish  their  lord- 
ships to  observe  what  had  been  the  progress 
of  foreign  shipping.  In  1814,  when  the 
number  of  British  ships  entering  inwards 
was  eight  thousand  nine  hundred  and 
seventy-five,  the  number  of  foreign  ships 
was  five  thousand  two  hundred  and  eighty- 
six;  in  1817,  when  the  average  number  of 
Britisli  ships  was  nine  thousand  nine  hun- 
dred and  fifty-nine,  the  number  of  foreign 
was  three  thousand  nine  hundred  and 
seventy-four;  showing  a  large  decrease  in 
the  latter.  In  1820,  the  number  of  foreign 
ships  was  four  thousand  six  hundred  and 
thirty-nine ;  in  1823,  it  was  three  thousand 
five  hundred  and  seventy-three;  in  1826,  it 
was  six  thousand  one  hundred  and  sixteen ; 
and  in  1829,  it  was  five  thousand  two  hun- 
dred and  eighteen ;  showing  that  the  rela- 
tive increase  of  shipping  was  altogether  on 
the  side  of  this  country.  In  fact,  there 
had  been  rather  a  decrease  of  foreign  ves- 
sels, and  a  great  increase  of  British  ships 
engaged,  as  the  noble  earl  would  have  it,  in 
a  sadly  losing  trade.  All  this,,  however, 
and  everything  of  the  same  kind,  went  for 
nothing  with  the  noble  earl.  It  was  per- 
fectly true,  that  the  increase  of  trade  with 
those  countries  to  which  we  were  bound  bv 
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reciprocity  treaties,  had  not  been  so  great 
as  their  lordships  might  desire;  but  still 
there  had  been  an  increase.  Again,  to 
advert  to  another  part  of  this  losing  con- 
cern of  the  noble  earl, — the  number  of  ships 
built  within  a  certain  period ;  he  knew 
very  well  that  if  the  trade  were  a  losing  one, 
and  men  had  ships,  it  was  better  to  employ 
them  at  a  low  freight  than  allow  them  to 
rot  idle  in  the  docks ;  but  then,  if  nothing 
was  to  be  made  by  the  shipping  trade,  why 
build  new  ships?  If  the  trade  in  the  old 
were  carried  on  at  a  loss,  for  what  reason 
did  they  build  new?  Now,  taking  each 
year  since  the  year  1814,  he  found  the 
following  statement  on  the  subject  of  ship- 
building:— 

In  1814,  the  number  was  seven  hun- 
dred and  thirty-three ;  1815,  nine  hundred 
and  forty-nine;  1816,  eight  hundred  and 
sixty-six;  1817,  seven  hundred  and  sixty- 
six;  1818,  seven  hundred  and  sixty-one; 

1819,  seven    hundred    and    ninety-seven; 

1820,  six  hundred  and  thirty-five;    1821, 
five  hundred  and  ninety-seven;  1822,  five 
hundred  and  seventy-one;    1823,  six  hun- 
dred and  four ;    1824,  eight  hundred   and 
thirty-seven;  1825,  one  thousand  and  three; 
1826,  one  thousand  and  thirty-seven ;  1827, 
nine  hundred  and  eleven  j  1828,  eight  hun- 
dred and  fifty-seven ;  1829,  seven  hundred 
and  thirty-four.    By  this  statement  it  would 
be  seen,  that  the  average  of  the  three  years 
before  the  adoption  of  the  reciprocity  system, 
was    only    five    hundred    and  ninety-one ; 
while  the   average   number  of  ships   built 
since  that  system  came  into  operation,  was 
eight  hundred   and  thirty-four.     With   re- 
ference to  the  reciprocity  treaties,  he  was 
quite  free  to  admit  that  they  were  adopted 
with  a  view  to  decrease  the  price  of  freight 
in  this  country,  so  as  to  enable  the  British 
merchant  to  take   his   goods   abroad,    and 
bring  back  his  returns  on   cheaper   terms 
than  before ;  and  thereby  to  enable  him  to 
compete  with  the  new  state  of  things,  which  it 
was  foreseen  must  arise  in  the  new  condition 
of  the  external  relations   of   British  com- 
merce.    It  was  well   known   that   freights 
would  be  rendered  cheaper ;  but  when  the 
trade,  since  1814,  had  nearly  doubled,  the 
voyages  were  made  quicker,  and  of  course, 
though  the  sums  paid  were  smaller,  the  ad- 
vantages of  more  rapidly  commercial  inter- 
course would  more  than  make  up  the  differ- 
ence.    When  the  noble  lord  said  that  no- 
thing had  been  done  for  the  shipping  interest, 
but  that  everything  had  been  done  against 
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it,  he  must  appeal  to  facts  against  the  as- 
sertion. Were  there  not  great  facilities  now 
afforded  in  quarantine  regulations  ?  Had 
there  not  been  a  great  reduction  of  colonial 
fees  ?  The  stamps  on  registers  and  shipping- 
bonds  were  reduced  from  thirty  to  five  shil- 
lings; the  stamps  on  ship-transfers  and  on 
mortgages  had  also  been  decreased.  In  all 
the  stamps  on  shipping  transactions,  re- 
ductions had,  in  fact,  been  made :  the  ton- 
nage duty  had  been  repealed ;  lights  and 
harbour  dues  greatly  reduced  ;  and  a  greater 
latitude  allowed  for  repairing  ships — (they 
could  be  repaired  abroad,  to  break  down 
combination  at  home) ;  half  the  hemp-duty 
had  been  repealed :  and  all  these  regulations 
must  surely  be  admitted  to  have  been  bene- 
fits conferred  on  the  shipping  interest,  during 
the  time  which  the  noble  lord  said  that 
nothing  was  done  by  the  government  to 
protect  the  interests  of  this  class  of  the 
community.  When  these  circumstances 
were  all  taken  into  consideration,  recollect- 
ing that  now  voyages  were  much  more 
rapidly  made,  and  were  more  frequent  than 
formerly,  he  thought  they  must  refute  the 
statements  which  the  noble  lord  was  so 
anxious  to  offer.  He  was  at  a  loss  to  see 
what  good  could  result  from  the  proposed 
inquiry;  for  it  could  only  make  apparent 
the  same  details  which  he  had  already  given 
from  official  records,  the  general  tendency 
and  result  of  which  could  not,  he  thought, 
be  mistaken. 

In  questions  turning  on  commercial 
affairs,  as  already  stated,  it  surprised  many 
of  the  duke's  admirers,  to  find  him  ap- 
parently as  familiar  with  the  subject,  as  if 
all  his  early  life  had  been  passed  in  a  city 
counting-house;  and  in  his  speeches,  the 
tact  of  an  experienced  minister  was  re- 
marked strongly  to  contest  the  argument 
advanced,  but  in  language  so  moderate,  as 
to  produce  no  asperity  in  reply.  On  this 
occasion,  earl  Stanhope  maintained  that  the 
inference  drawn  from  the  amount  of  tonnage 
returned  was  erroneous.  The  case  of  the 
ship-owners,  he  held  to  be  one  of  great  hard- 
ship ;  and  he  took  a  most  gloomy  view  of 
the  state  of  the  country  generally.  He 
defied  ministers  to  show  that  any  class  of 
the  community  was  not  suffering  grievous, 
and  in  some  cases  intolerable  distress.  The 
disease,  he  thought,  was  spreading,  and 
threatened  the  dissolution  of  society.  He 
conscientiously  believed,  that  to  the  minister 
who  proposed  the  alteration  in  the  com- 
mercial system,  the  country  was  indebted 


for  much  of  the  distress  under  which  it  was 
suffering,  and  the  danger  to  which  it  was 
exposed.  If  that  minister  had  fairly  and 
honourably  avowed,  at  the  time,  that  he 
wished  to  reduce  the  rate  of  freightage; 
and  if  he  had  said  to  the  ship-owners,  "  I 
shall  reduce  the  rate  of  freightage,  and  I 
care  not  what  distress  you  suffer,"  such  a 
decided  and  determined  opposition  would 
have  been  raised,  that  the  measure  would 
never  have  been  carried. 

Lord  Ellenborough  sarcastically  remarked, 
it  was  very  imprudent  for  the  noble  earl  to 
enter  into  a  general  discussion  on  the  sub- 
ject, and  to  assume  as  facts  matters  which 
the  papers  he  called  for  would  disprove. 
After  the  explanation  given  by  the  duke  of 
Wellington,  it  was  unnecessary  to  offer  any 
further  elucidation  of  the  subject :  but  he 
noticed  some  of  the  statements  lord  Stan- 
hope had  made,  and  pronounced  them  to  be 
incorrect.  Of  the  accuracy  of  what  he  had 
advanced,  their  lordships  would  be  able  to 
judge  when  the  papers  called  for  were  pro- 
duced. The  returns  moved  for  were 
granted. 

The  attention  of  parliament  had  been 
occupied  with  law  reforms,  the  state  of  the 
poor  in  Ireland,  Jewish  disabilities,  and 
various  subjects  of  considerable  importance, 
when  ministers  found  themselves  obliged  to 
submit  a  measure  of  great  immediate  in- 
terest to  the  consideration  of  both  houses. 
A  startling  event,  involving  many  changes, 
was  fast  approaching.  George  IV.,  afflicted 
with  premature  infirmity,  the  consequence 
of  youthful  excesses,  had  long  been  in  a 
declining  state  of  health.  Those  who  had 
access  to  his  person,  considered  that  his 
days  were  numbered,  though,  for  a  time, 
the  state  of  the  case  was  concealed  from  the 
public.  It  was  easy  to  do  that,  as  his  ma- 
jesty had  of  late  lived  in  great  seclusion. 
If  the  angry  feelings  which  once  broke  out 
into  affronting  expressions  when  he  went 
abroad  had  subsided,  he  was  reluctant 
to  show  himself  in  that  state  of  debility 
which  no  longer  admitted  of  disguise.  To- 
wards the  end  of  March,  it  was  whispered 
that  he  was  dangerously  ill ;  but  the  report 
was  contradicted  in  the  papers  which  were 
supposed  to  have  the  best  means  of  knowing 
the  true  state  of  things  at  court.  They  repre- 
sented that  he  was  only  indisposed  from  a 
slight  cold.  His  health,  it  was  said,  was  so 
far  from  being  in  a  bad  state,  that  of  the 
two  physicians  that  had  attended  his  ma- 
iesty,  one  had  returned  to  his  own  home, 
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and  the  other  merely  looked  in  on  the . 
royal  patient  once  a-day.  His  condition 
was  said  to  be  still  improving  early  in  April ; 
and  on  the  9th  of  that  month,  besides 
appearing  at  chapel  to  hear  divine  service,  j 
he  resumed  his  airings  in  Windsor-park, 
driving  his  own  poney-phaeton ;  and  in  the 
following  week  he  was  reported  to  be  equal  j 
to  the  task  of  transacting  public  business,  j 
But  the  favourable  symptoms  were  of  brief 
duration.  It  was  announced  on  the  16th, 
that  the  king  was  suffering  from  a  severe 
bilious  attack,  which  had  been  accompanied 
by  great  difficulty  of  breathing,  in  conse- 
quence of  which  he  was  then  in  a  very  ex- 
hausted state;  so  much  so,  that  it  was 
thought  necessary  to  postpone  the  celebra- 
tion of  his  birthday,  his  levee,  and  his 
drawing-room  for  a  fortnight.  He  was  re- 
luctant to  permit  bulletins  to  be  issued  on 
the  subject  of  his  health;  but  they  were 
demanded  by  public  anxiety,  and  now  daily 
made  their  appearance.  Some  of  them 
encouraged  hopes  that  recovery  might  be 
expected.  It  was,  however,  soon  understood, 
that  of  that  there  was  little  chance,  and,  in 
short,  the  nation  was  apprised  that  an  early 
demise  of  the  crown  might  be  expected. 

All  that  medical  skill  could  suggest  to 
relieve  the  patient  was  tried,  but  with  little 
success ;  and  his  weakness  became  such,  that 
the  fatigue  of  signing  public  documents  was 
more  than  he  could  endure.  That  made  it 
necessary  to  bring  the  case  before  parlia- 
ment. A  message  was  sent  to  the  two 
houses  on  the  24th  of  May,  in  which  his 
majesty  was  described  to  be  labouring  under 
severe  indisposition,  which  rendered  it  in- 
convenient and  painful  to  him  to  sign  with 
his  own  hand,  such  papers  as  required  the 
sign-manual;  and  parliament  was  therefore 
called  upon  to  authorise  some  person  or 
persons  to  affix  the  sign-manual  in  the  pre- 
sence of  his  majesty,  and  with  his  consent. 
The  houses  were  moved  to  turn  their 
attention  to  the  subject  without  delay, 
and  to  provide  the  means  by  which  the 
king  might  be  enabled  to  provide  for  the 
temporary  discharge  of  the  important  func- 
tion of  the  crown,  without  detriment  to  the 
public  service. 

The  message  having  been  read,  the  duke 
of  Wellington  said, — "  My  lords,  I  consider 
it  will  be  the  anxious  wish  of  your  lordships, 
to  take  the  earliest  opportunity  of  returning 
an  answer  to  the  message  which  I  have  just 
had  the  honour  of  communicating  to  your 
lordships  by  the  king's  command.  1  am 
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confident  that  your  lordships  will  feel  that 
sorrow  which  is  common  to  all  his  majesty's 
subjects,  on  account  of  the  lamentable  in- 
disposition with  which,  it  grieves  me  to  say, 
he  has  for  some  time  past  been  afflicted. 
My  lords,  I  propose  to  defer  to  a  future  op- 
portunity the  motion  that  his  majesty's  mes- 
sage be  taken  into  consideration,  with  a  view 
to  deciding  upon  the  mode  in  which  the 
desired  relief  may  be  afforded  to  his  majesty. 
I  am,  however,  convinced  it  will  be  your 
lordships'  wish  not  to  allow  a  moment  to 
pass,  without  expressing  your  lordships' 
sorrow  for  his  majesty's  indisposition,  and 
your  anxious  hope  that  his  health  may  be  re- 
established at  an  early  period.  I  am  also 
satisfied  that  your  lordships  will  be  anxious 
to  express  to  his  .majesty  your  earnest  desire 
to  relieve  him  from  the  pain  and  inconveni- 
ence he  has  informed  you  he  labours  under, 
in  signing  those  public  instruments  and 
documents  which  require  the  sign-manual. 
I  do  not  apologise  to  your  lordships  for 
bringing  this  matter  before  you ;  but  rather 
take  credit  to  myself  for  seizing  the  earliest 
opportunity  of  proposing  to  your  lordships, 
to  concur  with  me  in  an  humble  address  to 
his  majesty,  in  answer  to  the  message  he 
has  intrusted.  My  lords,  I  will  not  take 
this  opportunity  of  entering  into  a  discus- 
sion as  to  the  measure  which  his  majesty's 
government  may  deem  it  advisable  to  pro- 
pose, for  the  purpose  of  affording  his  majesty 
that  relief  which  he  requires.  This  will  be 
done  by  the  lord  chancellor  to-morrow;  and 
I  shall  accordingly  now  content  myself  with 
moving, 'that  an  humble  address  be  presented 
to  his  majesty,  to  assure  his  majesty  that 
this  house  deeply  laments  that  his  majesty 
is  suffering  under  severe  indisposition,  and 
to  assure  his  majesty  that  this  house  ear- 
nestly and  anxiously  hopes, that  by  the  favour 
of  Divine  Providence,  his  majesty's  health 
will  be  restored  at  an  early  period ;  that 
this  house  will  proceed  to  consider,  without 
delay,  of  the  means  by  which  his  majesty 
may  be  relieved  from  the  pain  and  incon- 
venience of  signing,  with  his  own  hand, 
those  public  instruments  which  require  the 
royal  sign-manual ;  and  may  be  enabled  to 
provide  for  the  temporary  discharge  of  that 
important  function  of  the  crown  without 
detriment  to  the  public  interests.' " 

No  opposition  was  made  to  the  proposed 
address.  Earl  Grey  said,  he  entirely  con- 
curred with  the  course  which  it  was  proposed 
to  take.  He  felt  the  deepest  and  the  most 
poignant  regret  for  the  illness  of  his  majesty, 
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and  entertained  a  sincere  disposition  to  re- 
lieve him  from  everything  that  might  render 
less  painful  the  last  moments  of  his  life,  or 
which  mij<!it  in  the  least  tend  to  throw  any 
impediment  in  the  way  of  that  recovery,  to 
which  all  Englishmen  anxiously  looked. 
He,  however,  remarked,  that  iu  providing 
for  the  convenience  and  comfort  of  his 
majesty,  with  that  affection  and  reverence 
which  they  must  all  feel  for  their  sovereign, 
care  must  be  taken  not  to  establish  a  prece- 
dent which  would  be  dangerous  to  the 
future  interests  of  the  country. 

On  the  following  day,  the  25th  of  May, 
the  message  was  taken  into  consideration  by 
their  lordships.  The  lord  chancellor  stated 
to  the  house,  that  there  were  two  modes  of 
providing  for  the  case  before  them  ;  one  was 
to  authorise  some  person  or  persons  to  affix 
the  sign-manual  in  the  presence  of  his  ma- 
jesty, and  by  his  command  ;  the  other  was, 
to  stamp  the  instrument  in  his  presence  and 
by  his  authority.  The  latter  course  had 
been  preferred  in  former  instances,  as  could 
be  proved  by  various  public  documents ;  and 
there  was,  in  the  British  Museum,  a  patent 
of  Henry  VIII,,  which  gave  power  to  the 
archbishop  of  Canterbury,  the  lord  chancel- 
lor, and  the  lords  of  the  privy  council,  or 
any  six  of  them,  to  stamp  with  the  impress 
of  the  royal  signet,  documents  necessary  to 
levy  certain  monies  therein  mentioned.  The 
case,  his  lordship  remarked,  differed  from 
the  present,  as  the  course  pursued  was  then 
resorted  to  for  convenience,  and  not  from 
necessity.  In  the  course  of  that  reign, 
there  were  many  instances  of  the  royal  sig- 
nature being  affixed,  by  means  of  a  stamp, 
to  public  instruments,  for  the  levying  of 
troops,  and  for  other  purposes.  This  was 
not  the  only  precedent ;  as,  in  other  reigns,  a 
similar  course  had  been  pursued.  His  lord- 
ship cited  instances  from  the  reigns  of  Ed- 
ward VI.  and  queen  Mary.  When  king 
William  III.  was  nearly  at  his  last  hour, 
the  royal  signature  was  affixed  by  a  stamp 
to  a  commission  giving  his  majesty's  assent 
to  two  most  important  bills — one  of  which 
was  to  secure  the  protestant  succession  to 
the  throne,  and  the  other  the  malt  duty 
bill.  This  fact  was  stated  by  Kennett,  a 
contemporary  historian.  Ministers,  on  fully 
considering  the  subject,  had  resolved  to 
propose  that  the  king  should  be  empowered 
to  issue,  under  his  sign-manual,  a  commission 
to  authorise  one  or  more  persons  to  affix,  by 
means  of  a  stamp  to  be  prepared  for  the 
purpose,  the  sign-manual  to  instruments  that 
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required  it.  That  the  authority  thus  to  be 
given  might  not  be  abused,  the  lord  chan- 
cellor said,  he  would  propose  that  the  person 
who  might  be  authorised  to  affix  the  stamp, 
should  be  sworn  never  to  use  it  but  in  the 
presence  of  the  sovereign  and  with  his  con- 
sent; and  moreover,  not  till  the  instrument 
had  been  endorsed  with  a  description  of  its 
contents,  signed  by  three  of  his  majesty's 
ministers.  The  stamp,  it  was  intended,  should 
remain  in  the  custody  of  three  ministers  of 
state,  never  to  be  used  but  in  the  presence  of 
one  of  them,  who  should  attest  its  applica- 
tion. These  precautions  being  used,  his  lord- 
ship urged  that  forgery  would  be  impossible. 
It  was  further  provided,  that  notwithstand- 
ing this  act,  the  sign-manual  of  his  majesty 
should,  in  any  case,  have  all  its  usual  or 
former  authority. 

The  bill  being  introduced,  was  read  a 
first  time,  and  ministers  contemplated  mov- 
ing the  second  reading  on  the  following 
day;  but  earl  Grey  thought  it  would  not 
be  improper  to  postpone  that  proceeding 
till  the  next  day  but  one,  to  give  time  to 
consider  what  term  of  duration  should  be 
given  to  the  bill. — The  duke  of  Wellington 
consented  to  the  postponement  suggested, 
but  on  the  express  condition  that  the  bill 
was  to  go  through  all  its  remaining  stages 
on  that  day. 

On  the  27th,  the  second  reading  having 
been  moved,  the  earl  of  Winchilsea,  while 
he  sincerely  hoped  that  his  majesty  would 
be  shortly  restored  to  health,  regretted  that 
the  bill  had  not  been  accompanied  by  some 
evidence  signed  by  his  majesty's  medical  at- 
tendants, stating  that  his  painful  sufferings 
were  not  of  a  description  likely  to  impair 
the  full  powers  of  his  mind.  He  would 
ask  whether,  if  the  powers  of  this  bill  were 
given  to  a  minister  who  was  disposed  to 
abuse  them  not  only  to  subvert  the  rights 
of  the  monarch  himself,  but  also  to  pre- 
judice the  best  interests  of  the  country, 
they  would  not  be  sorry  to  have  established 
such  a  precedent  as  this  bill  would  afford 
such  a  minister,  without  some  examination 
into  the  character  and  extent  of  the  dis- 
order of  the  sovereign  ?  Before  they  passed 
this  measure,  he  thought  their  lordships 
ought  to  pause. 

The  duke  of  Wellington  confessed  that 
he  felt  great  astonishment  at  the  objection 
which  the  noble  earl  (Winchilsea)  had  just 
taken  to  the  measure  submitted  by  his 
noble  and  learned  friend  on  the  woolsack. 
His  majesty  had  now  been  afflicted  by  a 
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severe  disorder  for  more  than  six  weeks. 
During  that  time  he  had  been  attended 
by  some  of  the  most  able,  learned,  and 
experienced  persons  in  the  medical  profes- 
sion, who,  as  far  as  their  knowledge  per- 
mitted, had  stated  the  nature  of  his  ma- 
jesty's disorder;  and  there  had  not  been 
the  least  hint  given  by  or  through  them, 
of  that  additional  misfortune  to  which  the 
noble  earl  had  just  alluded.  His  majesty 
himself,  under  his  royal  sign-manual,  had 
stated  to  their  lordships,  that  he  desired 
them  to  consider  of  the  indisposition  under  [ 
which  he  laboured,  and  of  the  best  mode  of 
giving  him  relief,  in  order  that  he  might 
still  carry  on  the  public  service.  The  mi- 
nister who,  upon  that  occasion,  had  taken 
his  majesty's  pleasure  and  sign-manual — 
and  he  left  it  to  the  noble  and  learned  lord 
opposite  to  say  whether  he  was  right  or 
not — was  responsible  to  the  house  and  the 
country,  that  the  indisposition  to  which  the 
noble  earl  alluded,  had  no  existence  what- 
ever at  the  time  when  he  had  the  honour  of 
taking  his  majesty's  commands  regarding 
the  late  royal  communication.  Under  these 
circumstances,  he  was  astonished  that  the 
noble  earl  should  even  hint  such  a  subject 
to  the  house  and  to  the  country.  His  ma- 
jesty had  asked  their  lordships  to  grant  him 
relief.  "  We,  his  majesty's  servants,"  con- 
tinued the  noble  duke,  "  propose  to  your 
lordships  a  measure,  guarded  in  every  way 
which  man  can  suggest,  and  fenced  round 
with  such  securities  as  render  it,  in  our 
opinion,  impossible  to  be  abused;  and  the 
noble  earl  comes  forward  and  says,  that  it 
may  be  abused  in  other  times  by  other  mi- 
nisters in  a  mode  in  which,  if  it  be  possible, 
all  concerned  (his  majesty's  physicians,  as 
well  ashismajesty's  ministers)  would  be  guilty 
of  a  most  gross  dereliction  of  duty.  Under 
these  circumstances,  I  trust  that  your  lord- 
ships will  excuse  me,  if,  feeling  warmly,  I 
also  speak  warmly  upon  this  subject.  I  do 
trust  that  the  noble  earl  will  withdraw  his 
objection." 

The  earl  of  Winchilsea  appealed  to  the 
house,  whether  he  had  used  any  such  ex- 
pressions as  the  noble  duke  had  attributed 
to  him.  The  noble  duke  had  entirely  mis- 
understood him :  he  never  could  have  ex- 
pressed, for  he  had  never  entertained,  any 
doubt  as  to  the  vigour  of  the  roval  mind. 
All  he  meant  to  express  was,  that  the  pre- 
sent bill  went  to  establish  a  precedent  for 
putting  great  power  into  the  hands  of  indi- 
viduals, without  any  proof  being  given  as  to 
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the  nature  and  extent  of  the  indisposition 
of  the  sovereign.  Such  a  proceeding,  he 
thought,  was  fraught  with  danger. — The 
marquis  of  Lansdowne  had  not  collected 
from  the  speech  of  the  noble  earl,  that  he 
meant  to  make,  or  had  made,  the  allusion 
supposed  by  the  noble  duke.  He  was  con- 
tent to  pass  the  bill,  for  a  limited  time,  on 
the  responsibility  of  ministers;  and  he  was 
confident  their  lordships  felt  with  him,  that 
they  were  proceeding,  in  this  case,  to  legis- 
late on  the  responsibility  of  ministers  alone. 

The  bill  was  then  read  a  second  time,  and 
committed :  some  verbal  alterations  were 
made ;  and,  on  its  coming  out  of  committee, 
the  house  adjourned  during  pleasure,  but 
soon  resumed  its  sitting,  when  the  bill  was 
returned  engrossed.  It  was  read  a  third  time 
and  passed,  and  sent  to  the  other  house. 
There  the  first  reading  was  moved  by  sir 
Robert  Peel.  He  described  the  object  of 
the  measure,  and  the  course  which  it  was 
proposed  to  take,  as  they  had  been  described 
in  the  lords,  and  the  bill  was  read  a  first  and 
second  time  that  evening.  On  the  following 
day,  the  28th  of  May,  it  was  committed, 
read  a  third  time,  passed,  and  sent  back  to 
the  house  of  lords.  The  lords  had  pro- 
posed, that  it  should  continue  in  force  till 
the  end  of  the  present  session :  it  was 
amended  by  the  commons,  so  that  it  was 
not  to  expire  till  one  month  after  the  open- 
ing of  another  session  of  parliament. 

The  measure  thus  called  for,  proved  to 
the  public  that  the  state  of  the  king's 
health  was  in  a  very  bad  state;  that  the 
case  was  almost  hopeless.  A  favourable 
change  took  place  some  days  later.  George 
felt  considerably  revived,  and  was  able  to 
receive  members  of  the  royal  family  and 
his  official  servants.  The  hope  this  awakened 
was  soon  extinguished  :  his  chest  became 
seriously  affected ;  his  lungs  were  decayed ; 
blood  mingled  with  his  expectoration;  and 
the  fatal  symptoms  rapidly  increased. 

Great  anxiety  was  felt  while  the  king  re- 
mained in  this  state;  and  it  was  more  than 
suspected  that  some  of  the  politicians  of  that 
day  professed  to  think  the  duke  of  Clarence 
not  of  sound  mind ;  that  if  would  be  dan- 
gerous to  trust  the  kingl.,  power  in  such 
hands  ;  and  not  less  so,  to  raise  to  the  throne 
a  mere  child  like  the  princess  Victoria,  the 
daughter  of  the  late  duke  of  Kent.  Bruns- 
wick clubs  had  been  formed  after  the  manner 
of  the  Orange  clubs  in  Ireland,  and  the  mem- 
bers of  them  looked  up  to  the  duke  of 
Cumberland  as  their  chief.  He  had  con- 
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sen  ted  to  be  named  their  grand-master. 
This  prince  had  long  been  very  unpopular  in 
England.  His  conduct  had  not  been  ex- 
emplary; but,  on  several  occasions,  awfully 
calumnious  charges  against  him  had  been 
put  in  circulation.  The  Brunswick  clubs, 
however,  looked  up  to  him  with  great  ap- 
parent earnestness,  as  the  true  protestant 
champion  who  ought,  on  the  death  of  the 
reigning  king,  to  be  called  to  the  throne. 
Persons  were  admitted  into  the  Brunswick 
clubs  who  had  little  respectability — who  were 
more  familiar  with  the  Fleet  prison  than 
with  courts  or  the  ordinary  abodes  of  royalty. 
Associations  had  .been  established  at  Man- 
chester and  other  places  in  England,  under 
the  auspices  of  some  tories  of  rank,  and 
transferred  to  London  in  1821.  Its  mem- 
bers professed  to  feel  unbounded  reverence 
for  the  glorious  memory  of  king  William, 
and  the  most  ardent  attachment  to  the 
Brunswick  dynasty.  The  club  meetings 
were  held  at  the  house  of  lord  Kenyon,  who 
was  deputy  grand-master  of  the  order  or 
institution.  As  the  excitement  increased 
on  the  subject  of  the  catholic  claims,  it  was 
proposed  that  the  duke  of  York  should  be- 
come grand-master  ;  but  his  royal  highness 
declined  accepting  that  post  on  learning  from 
the  law-officers  of  the  crown  that,  in  their 
judgment,  the  association  was  illegal.  The 
law  directed  against  the  catholic  association, 
and  which  suppressed  political  societies  in 
Ireland,  was  understood  to  have  extinguished 
orangeism  with  them ;  but  when  that  law, 
which  was  limited  to  three  years,  expired, 
the  institution  was  revived,  and  the  duke  of 
Cumberland  was  announced  to  be  its  grand- 
master. It  was  long  considered  an  affair  of 
little  or  no  importance, — as  a  mere  Pitt  club 
sort  of  demonstration ;  but  after  the  death  of 
the  duke  of  York,  and  when  the  emancipa- 
tion act  had  passed,  the  proceedings  assumed 
a  more  serious  character.  A  lieutenant- 
colonel  Fairman,  an  ultra-loyalist,  who 
seems  to  have  been  mistaken  by  the  duke 
of  Cumberland  for  a  person  of  considerable 
importance,  made  himself  very  conspicuous 
in  them.  His  royal  highness  was  induced 
to  communicate  with  this  person.  Fairman 
was  a  rash,  needy  schemer,  accustomed 
to  write  letters  in  a  very  lofty  style,  and 
to  be  laughed  at  for  his  pains.  A  num- 
ber of  indigent  schemers  were  ready  to 
act  under  him.  Some  of  them,  who  were 
not  destitute  of  ability,  gained  his  confi- 
dence, and  betrayed  it;  and  he,  in  conse- 
quence, became  the  subject  of  mysterious 


whispers  in  the  political  circles.  From 
documents  which  were  brought  before  a 
parliamentary  committee,  it  appeared  that 
certain  orangemen  really  extended  their 
views,  as  they  said,  "  in  defence  of  a  church 
whose  doctrines  cannot  but  be  admired,  and 
to  increase  its  purity,  wants  only  individual 
piety  ;"  and  of  a  constitution  described  to  be 
"just  the  thing,  the  source  from  whence  our 
blessings  spring,"  to  altering  the  succession 
to  the  crown.*  A  letter,  proved  to  be  in 
colonel  Fairman's  hand-writing,  and  ad- 
dressed to  the  duke,  informed  his  royal 
highness  that,  "  should  the  indisposition  of 
the  king  take  a  favourable  turn,  a  divulge- 
ment  he  had  been  willing  to  furnish  would 
be  deprived  of  no  small  portion  of  its  value." 
The  writer  proceeded  : — "  Even  in  this  case, 
an  event,  for  the  consummation  of  which, 
in  common  with  all  good  subjects,  I  obtest 
the  Deity,  it  might  be  as  well  your  royal 
highness  should  be  put  in  possession  of  the 
rash  design  in  embryo,  the  better  to  devise 
measures  for  its  frustration;  at  any  rate, 
you  would  not  then  be  taken  by  surprise,  as 
the  nation  was  last  year,  but  might  have  an 
opportunity  of  rallying  your  forces,  and  of 
organising  your  plans,  for  the  defeat  of  such 
machinations  as  might  be  hostile  to  your 
paramount  claims.  Hence,  should  the  ex- 
periment be  made,  and  its  expediency  be 
established,  your  royal  highness  would  be  in 
a  situation  to  contend  for  the  exercise,  in 
your  own  person,  of  that  office  at  which  the 
wild  ambition  of  another  may  prompt  him 
to  aspire."  Fairman  thus  seemed  to  inti- 
mate that  he  was  in  a  situation  to  make 
astounding  disclosures,  which  would  render 
it  the  duty  of  the  duke  of  Cumberland  to 
claim  the  exercise  of  the  sovereign  power, 
which  the  duke  of  Wellington  would  be 
likely  to  attempt  to  secure  for  himself ! 
Such  was  supposed  to  be  the  meaning  of 
this  letter.  The  duke  of  Wellington  had 
formerly  been  suspected  of  aiming  at  the 
crown,  of  Portugal ;  and  now,  with  about 
equal  reason,  it  was  whispered  that  he  aspired 
to  be  king  of  England  !  In  another  letter, 
Fairman  spoke  of  "  one  of  whom  it  would 
ill  become  him  to  speak  but  in  terms  of 
reverence,  and,  nevertheless,  being  weak 
enough  to  ape  the  coarseness  of  a  Cromwell." 
A  letter,  dated  the  Gth  of  April,  1830,  written 
on  this  subject  to  the  editor  of  the  Morniiuj 
Herald,  ran  as  follows  : — 

"  Dear    Sir, — From   those   who   may  be 

*  The  passages  quoted    appeared  in  an    address 
of  Lodge  No.  38,  Kidderminster. 
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supposed  to  Lave  opportunities  of  knowing 
the  '  secrets  of  the  castle,'  the  king  is  stated 
to  be  in  no  manner  in  so  alarming  a  state 
as  many  folks  would  have  it  imagined.  His 
majesty  is  likewise  said  to  dictate  the  bul- 
letins of  his  own  state  of  health.  Some 
whisperings  have  also  gone  abroad,  that  in 
the  event  of  the  demise  of  the  crown,  a 
regency  would  probably  be  established,  for 
reasons  which  occasioned  the  removal  of  the 
next  in  succession  from  the  office  of  high 
admiral.  That  a  maritime  government 
might  not  prove  consonant  to  the  views  of 
a  military  chieftain  of  the  most  unbounded 
ambition,  may  admit  of  easy  belief ;  and  as 
the  second  heir-presumptive  is  not  alone  a 
female,  but  a  minor,  in  addition  to  the  argu- 
ment which  might  be  applied  to  the  pre- 
sent, that  in  the  ordinary  course  of  nature 
it  was  not  to  be  expected  that  his  reign 
could  be  of  long  duration,  in  these  disjointed 
times  it  is  by  no  means  unlikely  a  vicarious 
form  of  government  may  be  attempted. 
The  effect  would  be  a  bold  one ;  but  after 
the  measures  we  have  seen,  what  new  viola- 
tions should  surprise  us  ?  Besides,  the 
popular  plea  of  economy  and  expedience 
might  be  urged  as  a  pretext,  while  aggran- 
disement and  usurpation  might  be  the 
latent  sole  motive.  It  would  only  be  neces- 
sary to  make  out  a  plausible  case  (which, 
from  the  facts  on  record,  there  could  be  no 
difficulty  iu  doing)  to  the  satisfaction  of  a 
pliant  and  obsequious  set  of  ministers,  as 
also  to  the  success  of  such  an  experiment. 

"  Most  truly  yours,  W.  B.  F." 

To  interfere  with  the  succession  to  the 
crown,  and  to  throw  suspicion  on  the  prime 
minister,  seems  to  have  been  aimed  at  by 
the  writer  in  this  ambiguous  communication. 
It  was  untrue  that  the  duke  of  Clarence 
was  removed  from  the  admiralty  on  account 
of  insanity.  The  truth  was,  his  royal  high- 
ness, at  the  admiralty,  affected  too  much 
the  jolly,  thoughtless  English  sailor;  and 
some  of  his  movements  in  the  Channel  were 
found  too  expensive  iu  the  then"  financial 
situation  of  the  country.  This  produced  a 
hint  from  the  minister  which  induced  his 
royal  highness  to  resign.  The  whole  of  the 
proceedings  of  the  orangemen  led  to  no  im- 
portant result.  There  appears,  throughout, 
an  air  of  burlesque  about  the  heroic  Fair- 
man,  which  is  almost  too  much  for  gravity. 
The  man  was  a  poor,  shallow  pretender, 
without  property,  station,  or  any  means  of 
making  himself  formidable;  but  when  some 


of  his  views  transpired,  it  was  for  a  moment 
suspected  that  he  was  but  a  tool  in  a  more 
powerful  hand,  and  that  a  conspiracy  of 
some  importance  might  be  in  progress. 
That  a  royal  duke  should  have  been  in  any 
way  mixed  vip  with  such  a  party,  was  the 
most  remarkable  feature  in  the  case. 

Meanwhile,  the  malady  of  the  suffering 
monarch  pursued  its  fatal  course.  The  king 
suffered  much  from  his  cough,  which  was 
sometimes  so  violent  as  to  shake  his  whole 
frame,  and  to  threaten  instant  dissolution. 
That,  from  time  to  time,  interrupted  his 
rest,  and  otherwise  distressed  him,  while  the 
accompanying  expectoration  tended  greatly 
to  exhaust  the  little  remaining  strength  of  a 
patient  so  much  reduced  by  previous  illness. 
Iu  the  midst  of  this  pain,  while  struggling 
with  disease  and  death,  he  was  not  wholly 
withdrawn  from  cares  of  state.  He  had 
interviews  with  several  members  of  the  ad- 
ministration ;  and  on  these  occasions  his 
calmness,  fortitude,  and  resignation  were 
the  subject  of  great  surprise.  On  the  Wed- 
nesday before  his  death,  (he  died  on  the 
Saturday,)  the  duke  of  Wellington  proceeded 
to  Windsor-castle,  when  a  list  of  treasury 
warrants  and  other  public  documents  were 
submitted  to  the  king,  who  signified  his 
commands  that  all  of  them  should  receive 
the  royal  signature.  The  documents  had 
previously  had  their  intent  inscribed  at  the 
back  :  to  this  indorsement  were  appended 
the  signatures  of  three  of  the  cabinet  min- 
isters named  in  the  act.  The  duke  of 
Wellington,  sir  A.  Barnard,  and  sir  William 
Keppel,  being  appointed  by  his  majesty, 
then  stamped  the  whole  of  the  instruments 
which  had  received  the  king's  approbation, 
attesting  the  application  of  the  stamp  in 
each  instance.  The  duke  of  Wellington 
took  his  leave  a  few  minutes  before  two 
o'clock  on  the  same  day. 

That  afternoon  the  king  received  a  visit 
from  the  duke  of  Clarence.  He  was  tran- 
quil and  collected.  His  strength  continued 
to  decline,  and  it  was  obvious  that  the  final 
moment  could  not  be  delayed.  On  the  Friday 
he  found  great  difficulty  inbreathing;  when 
his  physicians,  perceiving  that  the  case  was 
hopeless,  declared  that  their  patient  must 
speedily  breathe  his  last.  They  stated  this  to 
the  bishop  of  Chichester,  who,  for  several 
weeks,  had  been  staying  at  the  castle,  and,  in 
his  presence,  the  like  communication  was 
made  to  the  king.  Ilis  mind  was  prepared 
for  it,  and  he  received  it  without  any  indica- 
tions of  surprise  or  dismay;  but  faintly  ex- 
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claiming,  "  God's  will  be  done  !"  The  bishop 
prayed  with  his  majesty,  and  then  desired  to 
know  "  if  he  felt  himself  sufficiently  com- 
posed to  take  the  sacrament ;"  to  which  the 
answer  was — "  Yes,  O  yes  !  I  am  quite  pre- 
pared." It  was  administered,  and  the  effect 
on  the  king  was  described  to  be  soothing. 
The  bishop  withdrew ;  the  respiration  of  the 
sufferer  became  difficult;  and  at  three  o'clock 
on  the  following  morning,  his  majesty  having 
been,  by  his  own  desire,  removed  from  his 
couch,  a  blood-vessel  broke.  He  exclaimed, 
"  O  God !  I  am  dying,"  and  whispering  "  this 
is  death,"  ceased  to  live. 

George  IV.  sunk  to  the  grave  little  re- 
gretted by  a  large  portion  of  his  subjects, 
but  honoured  and  beloved  by  many,  who, 
considering  that  his  reign  had  really  com- 
menced in  1811,  found,  between  that  year 
and  the  date  of  his  decease,  a  series  of  the 
proudest  triumphs  recorded  in  the  annals 
of  England.  Whatever  his  weaknesses — 
his  selfishness  as  a  man — the  dispassionate 
observer  cannot  deny  him  praise  as  a  king. 
Henry  V.  has  been  lauded  through  suc- 
cessive ages  for  having,  when  he  ascended 
the  throne,  devoted  himself  to  the  duties  of 
his  exalted  station,  forgetful  of  the  claims 
of  his  old  associates  in  dissolute  pleasure. 
George  IV.  seems  to  have  resolved  to  tread 
(and  that  under  circumstances  of  great  diffi- 
culty) in  the  footsteps  of  his  renowned  prede- 
cessor. Of  him  it  was  truly  said : — "  He  found 
the  empire  engaged  in  a  death-struggle  with 
a  power  in  whose  grasp  the  other  states  of 
Europe  had  expired,  or  being  crushed  and 
maimed  into  utter  helplessness :  he  found 
a  clamorous  and  most  influential  party  in 
the  state,  urging,  by  day  and  by  night, 
the  folly  of  continuing  what  they  called  a 
hopeless  contest :  the  leaders  of  that  party 
had  been  the  companions,  the  guides,  the 
political  teachers  of  his  youth;  and  they 


fondly  hoped  that  their  own  policy  would 
now  become  that  of  the  executive,  while 
power  and  place  would  be  awaiting  their 
acceptance.  The  prince-regent  decided 
I  otherwise :  he  adopted  the  policy  and  the 
firmness  of  his  sire ;  he  determined,  hap- 
pily for  Europe  and  his  own  fame,  that 
the  honour  of  Britain  demanded  bold  and 
unflinching  exertion :  he  cherished  the 
rising  flame  of  liberty  in  Spain,  instead  of 
allowing  himself  to  be  seduced  into  the 
unmanly  belief  that  it  was  to  be  disregarded 
as  a  false  and  misleading  illusion  :  he  main- 
tained the  firm  countenance  and  hopes  of 
the  country,  till,  after  a  series  of  triumphs, 
unparalleled  in  history,  he  enabled  sub- 
jugated Europe  to  '  break  her  chains  on  the 
oppressor's  head ;'  and  brought  his  empire 
in  triumph  out  of  the  most  varied  and  tre- 
mendous contest,  against  the  mightiest 
military  despotism  which  the  modern  history 
of  nations  exhibits.  Yet  it  was  his  adopting 
this  very  part  that  provoked,  not  merely  the 
political  opposition,  but  the  virulence  and 
malignant  scurrility  of  those  who  found 
their  party  influence  diminished,  and  their 
personal  ambition  disappointed,  by  the 
course  on  which  he  so  fortunately  entered. 
The  mortal  offence  which  lie  gave  lay  in 
this — that  he  refused  to  make  the  companions 
of  his  pleasures  the  ministers  of  his  empire. 
That  offence  they  never  forgave.  From 
that  moment  no  action  of  his  life,  public  or 
private,  was  treated  by  them  or  their 
organs  with  any  approach  to  candour. 
Every  weakness  or  failing  was  dragged  forth 
with  unceasing  malignity  ;  \vhile  they  forgot 
that  it  was  exclusively  among  the  teachers 
and  apostles  of  their  own  tribe  that  his 
character  had  been  formed ;  and  that  no- 
thing belonging  to  it  which  ought  not  to 
have  belonged  to  it,  had  sprung  up,  except 
under  their  own  tuition  and  example." 


CHAPTER  XXIII. 

OPENING  OF  THE  EE1GN  OF  WILLIAM  IV.  ;  HIE  KING'S  FIRST  MESSAGE  TO  PARLIAMENT  J  ADDRESSES  OS  HIS 
ACCESSION  ;  DEBATE  IN  THE  lltll'SK  OF  LORDS  ON  THE  PROPOSED  I1ISSCI.VT1ON  OF  PARLIAMENT;  DEBATE 
IN  THE  COMMONS  ON  THE  SASIE  SUBJECT;  SERIOUS  ALTERCATION. 


GEORGE  IV.  had  no  sooner  expired,  than 
a  messenger  was  dispatched  to  Bushy- 
park,  the  residence  of  the  duke  of  Clarence, 


the  heir  to  the  crown,  to  announce  the 
event.  He  forthwith  left  for  St.  James's- 
palace,  which  he  reached  about  noon.  A 
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number  of  peers,  and  the  lord  mayor  and 
sheriffs  of  London,  tendered  their  allegiance 
to  his  majesty,  who  remained  in  council  up 
to  half-past  three  o'clock.  He  was  pro- 
claimed in  the  council-chamber  as  Wil- 
liam IV.,  where  he  read  a  declaration,  ex- 
pressing his  grief  on  account  of  the  loss  of 
the  late  king,  under  whose  sway  the  country 
had  maintained,  during  war,  its  ancient 
glory,  and  enjoyed,  for  a  long  period,  hap- 
piness and  internal  peace.  Besides  losing  a 
most  beneficent  and  gracious  king,  he  had 
to  lament  the  death  of  a  beloved  and  affec- 
tionate brother,  with  whom  he  had  lived, 
from  his  earliest  years,  in  terms  of  the  most 
cordial  and  uninterrupted  friendship.  Ad- 
verting to  his  own  position,  on  being  called 
to  administer  the  government  of  this  great 
empire,  he  stated  himself  to  be  fully  sen- 
sible of  the  difficulties  which  he  had  to 
encounter;  but  he  added,  "I  possess  the 
advantage  of  having  witnessed  the  conduct 


the  palace  up  Pall-mall  to  Charing-cross, 
where  the  proclamation  was  repeated,  which 
was  also  done  at  Temple-bar,  at  the  end  of 
Wood-street,  Cheapside,  and  at  the  Royal- 
exchange. 

On  Sunday,  June  the  27th,  a  London  Ga- 
zette extraordinary  proclaimed  that  "  prince 
William  Henry,  duke  of  Clarence  and  St. 
Andrews,  and  earl  of  Munster,  had,  by  the 
death  of  the  late  sovereign,  become  Wil- 
liam IV.,  king  of  the  United  Kingdom  of 
Great  Britain  and  Ireland."  William  was 
the  third  son  of  George  III.,  and  was  born 
August  the  2 1st,  1765.  The  king  thought 
him  peculiarly  fitted  for  the  navy.  The 
prince  of  Wales  and  duke  of  York  were 
well-formed,  strong  lads ;  but  in  strength 
and  constitutional  hardihood,  there  was  a 
striking  difference  in  favour  of  their  younger 
brother.  Though  aware  of  the  subordinate 
rank  which  would  at  first  be  assigned  to 
him — as  he  was  to  serve,  as  midshipman,  the 


of  my  revered  father,  and  my  lamented  full  period  required  by  the  rules  of  the 
and  beloved  brother ;  and  I  rely  with  confi-  ,  service — William  felt  eager  to  commence  a 
dence  upon  the  advice  and  assistance  of ,  professional  career.  He  was  present  in  one 
parliament,  and  upon  its  zealous  co-opera-  or  two  naval  engagements,  but  no  particular 
tion  in  my  anxious  endeavours,  under  the '  opportunity  offered  for  distinguishing  hitn- 
blessing  of  Divine  Providence,  to  maintain  \  self.  Some  irregularities  occurred,  which 


the  reformed  religion  as  established  by  law  ; 
to  protect  the  rights  and  liberties,  and  to 
promote  the  prosperity  and  happiness  of  all 
classes  of  my  people." 

The  forms  usual  at  the  opening  of  a 
new  reign  were  duly  observed ;  and  one 
proceeding,  almost  peculiar  to  the  present 
occasion,  growing  out  of  the  weak  state  in 
which  the  late  king  had  for  some  weeks 
found  himself,  followed.  The  lord  chan- 
cellor, having  administered  to  the  king  the 
usual  oaths,  his  majesty  ordered  the  two 
stamps,  one  bearing  the  royal  signature, 
"  George  R.,"  and  the  other  the  initials, 


were  severely  noticed  :  and  eventually  the 
prince  withdrew  from  the  exercise  of  his 
profession,  but,  as  a  matter  of  routine,  was 
advanced  in  rank.  He  was  created  duke  of 
Clarence,  with  an  allowance  from  parliament 
of  twelve  thousand  pounds  per  annum. 
William  did  not  marry  in  early  life,  but, 
during  twenty  years,  lived  with  Mrs.  Jordan, 
a  much-admired  comic  actress,  by  whom  he 
had  a  large  family.  That  connexion  ter- 
minated about  the  year  1810;  and  the 
princess  Charlotte  having  died  in  1817, 
several  royal  marriages  took  place,  and  the 
duke  of  Clarence  became  husband  to  the 


"  G.  R./'  which  had  been,  under  the  au«   princess    Adelaide,    eldest  daughter  of  the 
thority  of  an  act  of  parliament,  applied  to!  duke  of  Saxe-Meiningen. 


official  papers  (in  place  of  the  sign-manual) 
to  be  destroyed  :  they  were  accordingly 
broken  "in  the  presence."  On  the  follow- 
ing day,  at  ten  o'clock  in  the  morning,  the 
park-guns  fired  a  salute;  the  bells  of  the 
neighbouring  churches  were  merrily  rung; 
and  the  new  king  was  proclaimed  in  the 
palace  by  the  king-at-arms.  His  majesty 
there  presented  himself  at  the  window,  ac- 
companied by  the  dukes  of  Cumberland, 
Gloucester,  and  Sussex,  and  the  duke  of 
Wellington.  The  proclamation  was  an- 
swered by  shouts  from  the  assembled  crowd, 
and  a  grand  procession  then  moved  from 
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Without  loss  of  time  the  judges  and 
great  officers  of  state  were  reappointed  by 
William  to  the  places  which  they  had  pre- 
viously filled.  To  the  members  of  the 
cabinet,  the  king  signified  his  wish  that 
they  should  retain  their  offices.  The  new 
reign  being  thus  commenced,  on  the  29th 
of  June  the  first  message  of  William  IV. 
was  brought  down  to  parliament.  It  was 
in  these  words  : — "  The  king  feels  assured 
that  the  house,  entertaining  a  just  sense  of 
the  loss  which  his  majesty  and  the  country 
have  sustained  in  the  death  of  his  majesty's 
lamented  brother,  the  late  king,  and  that 
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the  house  sympathises  with  his  majesty  in 
the  deep  affliction  in.  which  his  majesty  is 
!  plunged  by  this  mournful  event ; — the  lung, 
taking  into  his  serious  consideration  the 
advanced  period  of  the  session,  and  the 
state  of  the  public  business,  feels  unwilling 
to  recommend  the  introduction  of  any  new 
matter,  which,  by  its  postponement,  would 
tend  to  the  detriment  of  the  public  service. 
His  majesty  has  adverted  to  the  provisions 
of  the  law  which  decrees  the  determination 
of  parliament  within  an  early  period  after 
the  demise  of  the  crown ;  and  being  of 
opinion  that  it  will  be  most  conducive  to 
the  general  convenience  and  to  the  public 
interests  of  the  country,  to  call,  with  as 
little  delay  as  possible,  a  new  parliament, 
his  majesty  recommends  the  house  to  make 
such  temporary  provision  as  may  be  requi- 
site for  the  public  service,  in  the  interval 
that  may  elapse  between  the  close  of  the 
present  session  and  the  meeting  of  another 
parliament." 

In  the  house  of  lords  an  address,  in  an- 
swer to  that  part  of  the  message  which  related 
to  the  death  of  the  late  king,  was  immedi- 
ately moved  by  the  duke  of  Wellington. 
He  spoke  as  follows: — "My  lords,  I  am 
convinced  that  your  lordships  will  think 
that  I  do  right  in  taking  the  earliest  oppor- 
tunity of  calling  on  your  lordships  to  express 
your  grief  and  condolence  to  his  majesty, 
upon  the  severe  loss  which  his  majesty,  your 
lordships,  and  the  country  at  large  have 
sustained  by  the  death  of  his  late  majesty. 
My  lords,  with  respect  to  the  latter  part  of 
the  message  which  has  been  submitted  to 
both  houses  of  parliament  by  his  majesty's 
command,  1  beg  to  postpone  all  considera- 
tion of  it  to  another  period — confining  myself 
on  this  occasion  to  express  our  condolence 
for  the  loss  his  majesty  has  sustained,  and 
our  congratulation  on  his  accession.  My 
lords,  the  late  sovereign  having  received  the 
best  education  which  this  country  could 
afford,  had  the  singular  advantage  of  having 
passed  the  early  part  of  his  life  under  the 
immediate  superintendence  of  the  king,  his 
father,  and  the  subsequent  part  in  the 
society  of  the  most  eminent  men  that  this  or 
anv  other  country  ever  produced,  and  in  the 
society  of  the  most  eminent  foreigners  that 
ever  resorted  to  this  country.  Accordingly, 
my  lords,  his  majesty's  manners  received  a 
polish,  and  his  understanding  a  degree  of 
cultivation  which  made  him  far  surpass,  in 
accomplishments,  all  his  subjects  ;  arid 
made  him  one  of  the  most  remarkable 


sovereigns  of  our  time.  He  acquired  a 
degree  of  knowledge  upon  the  subjects 
which  it  was  most  important  for  a  sovereign 
of  this  country  to  be  acquainted  with. 
Those  advantages  he  carried  with  him  into 
the  government  which  he  afterwards  exer- 
cised in  the  name  of  his  illustrious  father, 
and  as  the  sovereign  upon  the  throne,  up  to 
the  time  of  his  lamented  death.  During 
all  that  period,  my  lords,  and  up  to  the  last 
moment  of  his  life,  no  man  ever  approached 
his  majesty  who  did  not  feel  instructed  by 
his  learning,  and  gratified  by  his  condescen- 
sion, affability,  and  kindness  of  disposition. 
These  advantages  were  not  confined,  my 
lords,  to  external  show  of  manners;  but  I 
appeal  to  every  noble  lord  who  has  ever  had 
the  honour  of  transacting  business  under  his 
majesty's  direction,  whether,  on  every  occa- 
sion, his  majesty  did  not  manifest  a  degree 
of  ability,  of  talent,  and  of  knowledge  in  the 
most  minute  affairs  of  life,  beyond  what 
could  be  expected  from  a  person  in  the 
exalted  situation  his  majesty  had  always 
filled.  This  is  not  all,  my  lords :  his  ma- 
jesty was  the  most  distinguished  and  muni- 
ficent patron  of  the  arts  in  this  country  and 
the  world;  and  he  has  left  behind  him  the 
largest  collection  ever  possessed  by  any 
individual  of  the  most  eminent  works  of  the 
artists  of  his  own  country,  as  well  as  a  col- 
lection of  the  works  of  art  generally,  such 
as  few  sovereigns,  and  such  as  no  individual 
(for  as  an  individual  his  majesty  collected 
them)  ever  possessed.  This  being  the  case, 
I  entreat  your  lordships  to  reflect  on  the 
state  in  which  his  majesty,  in  1810,  found 
Europe  (and  this  country  included  in  Eu- 
rope), and  the  state  in  which  he  left  it. 
Having  taken  that  into  consideration,  to- 
gether with  the  great  political  contests,  and 
the  great  events  which  have  occurred  during 
his  reign  and  under  his  auspices,  I  say  that 
we  have  reason  to  be  proud  of  his  late 
majesty.  I  am  convinced,  therefore,  that 
your  lordships  will  join  with  me  in  an  ex- 
pression of  condolence  to  his  majesty  upon 
the  severe  loss  which  we  have  suffered. 
The  next  point  to  which  I  wish  to  direct 
your  lordships'  attention,  is  an  expression  of 
congratulation  to  his  majesty  on  his  acces- 
sion to  the  throne.  His  majesty,  in  his 
declaration  from  the  throne,  has  stated 
to  the  country  what  may  be  expected 
under  his  government.  His  majesty  has 
stated  that  he  has  passed  his  life  in  the 
service  of  his  country ;  that  he  will  follow 
the  example  of  his  father  and  his  brother; 
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and  he  calls  upon  parliament  for  its  support  The  whole  of  the  new  king's  message  was 
and  confidence  in  his  endeavours  to  promote  '  not  taken  into  consideration  on  that  day,  in 
the  happiness  and  peace  of  the  country,  and  !  order  to  avoid  all  topics  on  which  a  difference 
to  maintain  the  established  religion  and  the  ;  of  opinion  might  exist.  On  the  next  day, 
laws  of  the  land.  I  am  certain  that  your  j  the  3rd  of  June,  the  latter  portion  of  it  re- 
lordships  will  be  anxious  to  concur  in  the  |  latiug  to  the  calling  of  a  new  parliament,  and 
address,  which  holds  out  to  his 


majesty 


the  making  of  a  temporary  provision  for  ear- 


vinced  that  your  lordships  will  most   cor- 
dially   agree   in 
about  to  move." 


the    address   which    I    atn 
The  noble  duke  then  read 


the  following  address: — "That  an  humble 
address  be  presented  to  his  majesty,  to 
assure  his  majesty  that  we  fully  participate 


the  day,  and  said : — "  My  lords,  it  is  now 
my  duty  to  call  your  lordships'  attention  to 
the  latter  part  of  his  majesty's  message, 
which  is  this, — '  The  king,  taking  into  his 
serious  consideration  the  advanced  period 
of  the  session,  and  the  state  of  the  public 


in  the  severe  affliction  his  majesty  is  suffer-    business,  feels  unwilling  to  recommend  the 
death  of  the   late  j  introduction  of  any  new  matter  which  would 


ing,  on  account  of  the 


king,  his  majesty's  brother,  of  blessed  and 
glorious  memory.  That  we  shall  ever  re- 
member, with  affectionate  gratitude,  that  our 
late  sovereign,  under  circumstances  of  un- 
exampled difficulty,  maintained  the  ancient 
glory  of  this  country  in  the  war ;  and, 
during  a  period  of  long  duration,  secured  to 
his  people  the  inestimable  blessings  of  in- 
ternal concord  and  external  peace.  To 
offer  to  his  majesty  our  humble  and  heart- 
felt congratulations  on  his  majesty's  happy 


admit  of  postponement  without  detriment 
to  the  public  service.'  According  to  the 
ancient  principles  of  the  constitution,  your 
lordships  know  that  the  parliament  would 
be  naturally  dissolved  on  the  occasion  of  the 
demise  of  the  crown;  but,  my  lords,  owing 
to  an  act  of  parliament  which  was  passed  in 
the  reign  of  king  William,  and  continued  in 
the  reign  of  queen  Anne,  this  and  the  other 
house  of  parliament  are  now  sitting,  and  are 
enabled  to  continue  to  sit  for  the  dispatch 


accession  to  the  throne.  To  assnre  his  of  public  business.  Under  these  circum- 
majesty  of  our  loyal  devotion  to  his  ma-  stances,  his  majesty's  servants  have  advised 
jesty's  sacred  person ;  and  to  express  an  ,  his  majesty  to  send  a  message  to  your  lord- 
entire  confidence,  founded  on  our  expe- !  ships.  His  majesty  informs  your  lordships, 
rience  of  his  majesty's  beneficent  character,  !  that  notwithstanding  the  power  to  keep  par- 
that  his  majesty,  animated  by  sincere  love  '  liament  assembled  for  six  months  longer,  he 
for  the  country  which  his  majesty  has  ',  is  induced  to  declare  his  intention  to  dissolve 
served  from  his  earliest  years,  will,  under  j  it  at  as  early  a  period  as  is  convenient;  and 
the  favour  of  Divine  Providence,  direct  all  that  he  will  not  bring  forward  any  of  those 
his  efforts  to  the  maintenance  of  the  re-  j  measures  which  might,  under  other  circum- 


formed  religion  established  by  law ;  to  the 
protection  of  the  rights  and  liberties,  and  to 
the  advancement  of  the  happiness  and  pros- 
perity, of  all  classes  of  his  majesty's  faithful 
people.'' 

Earl    Grey   entirely  concurred   in   every 
part  of  the  address,  and  was  persuaded  that 


stances,  be  considered  necessary.  That,  my 
lords,  is  the  effect  of  the  king's  message ; 
and  I  shall  now  state  shortly  what  are  the 
views  and  intentions  of  his  majesty's  govern- 
ment, and  what  are  the  motives  for  recom- 
mending the  dissolution  of  parliament  in 
such  haste.  My  lords,  we  are  now  arrived 


hopes   of    your    zealous    co-operation    and    rying  on  the  public  business,  was  debated, 
support  in  his  endeavours ;  and  I  am  con-  j  The  duke  of  Wellington  moved  the  order  of 


not  a  single  dissentient  voice  would  be  at  that  period  of  the  year  at  which  it  usually 
heard  among  their  lordships.  The  declara-  happens  that  the  business  of  parliament  is 
tion  of  his  majesty  from  the  throne  gave  |  about  to  terminate ;  at  least,  my  lords,  it 
him  unqualified  satisfaction.  The  duke  of  generally  happens  that  the  business  is  so  far 
Buckingham  and  viscount  Goderich  ex-  }  advanced  about  this  time,  that  it  is  possible 


pressed  their  concurrence  with  the  address, 
which  was  unanimously  voted,  and  ordered 
to  be  presented  to  the  king  by  such  of  their 
lordships  as  held  white  staves. 


to  close  parliament.  My  lords,  it  is  not 
necessary  for  me  to  draw  your  attention,  in 
detail,  to  the  present  state  of  the  business 
!  before  parliament :  it  is  sufficient  for  me  to 


In  the  house  of  commons,  on  the  same  request  your  consideration  of  the  state  of 
day,  a  similar  address,  moved  by  sir  Robert  |  the  votes  of  the  house  of  commons,  and  the 
Peel,  and  seconded  by  Mr.  Brougham,  w;is  state  of  the  votes  of  this  house ;  and  your 
unanimously  voted.  '  lordships  will  see  that  so  much  business 
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yet  remains  to  be  done,  that  were  it  all  to 
be  completed,  and  were  any  new  business 
to  be  brought  forward  at  this  period  of  the 
session,  it  must  necessarily  postpone  the 
dissolution  to  a  distant  day.  Parliament 
could  not  be  dissolved ;  at  least,  there  would 
be  no  hope  that  it  could  be  satisfactorily 
closed  before  a  considerable  time.  Under 
these  circumstances,  my  lords,  and  consider- 
ing that  the  great  calamity  to  which  we  have 
all  been  exposed,  has  been  expected  for  a 
considerable  time,  and  that  all  men  have 
been  looking  forward  to  a  dissolution  of 
parliament  within  a  limited  period,  and 
looking  forward  to.  a  general  election  ;  con- 
sidering, too,  my  lords,  that  these  circum- 
stances have,  for  the  last  few  months,  occa- 
sioned considerable  excitement,  and  that  all 
the  country  is  preparing  for  a  general  elec- 
tion ;  that  few  members  of  parliament  would 
be  likely  to  remain  in  town,  and  that  these 
few  would  be  involved  with  considerations 
of  their  own  personal  interest,  and  be  little 
disposed  to  attend  to  public  business ; — under 
all  these  circumstances,  my  lords,  and  con- 
sidering that  most  of  the  measures  now 
before  parliament  may  be  easily  postponed, 
and  that  they  may  be  brought  forward  with 
a  probability  of  success  at  the  beginning  of 
another  session,  his  majesty's  ministers  have 
advised  his  majesty  to  dissolve  the  present 
parliament  as  soon  as  possible.  I  will  not 
enter  into  any  details  of  the  measures  which, 
under  these  circumstances,  will  be  necessary. 
I  may  state,  generally,  that  all  the  accounts 
and  estimates  of  what  will  be  necessary  for 
the  public  service  shall  be  prepared.  His 
majesty's  ministers  propose,  that  such  sums 
as  may  be  necessary  for  the  public  service 
shall  be  placed  at  their  disposal  till  a  new 
parliament  can  be  assembled.  Measures 
to  provide  for  the  honour  and  dignity  of 
the  crown,  including  a  temporary  provision 
for  the  queen,  will  be  proposed  in  the  other 
house  of  parliament ;  and,  in  general,  all 
other  measures  will  be  postponed  until  the 
meeting  of  the  new  parliament.  Under 
these  circumstances,  my  lords,  I  move  an 
humble  address  to  his  majesty,  '  To  return 
to  his  majesty  the  dutiful  acknowledgment 
of  this  house  for  the  communication  which 
his  majesty  has  been  graciously  pleased  to 
make  to  it;  to  express  to  his  majesty  the 
deep  sense  which  this  house  entertains  of 
his  majesty's  goodness,  in  being  unwilling 
to  recommend  to  the  attention  of  parlia- 
ment, at  this  advanced  period  of  the  session, 
and  in  the  present  state  of  public  business, 
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any  new  matter  which  may  admit  of  post- 
ponement without  detriment  to  the  public 
service;  and  to  assure  his  majesty,  that  as 
his  majesty  is  of  opinion  that  it  will  be 
most  conducive  to  the  general  convenience, 
and  to  the  interests  of  the  country,  to  call 
a  new  parliament  with  as  little  delay  as 
may  be  practicable,  this  house  will  apply 
itself,  without  delay,  to  forward  such  mea- 
sures, and  concur  in  such  temporary  pro- 
vision, as  may  be  requisite  for  the  conduct 
of  the  public  service  in  the  interval  that 
must  elapse  between  the  close  of  the  pre- 
sent session  and  the  assembling  of  a  new 
parliament.'  " 

Earl  Grey  was  dissatisfied  with  the  course 
which  ministers  proposed  to  pursue,  and  did 
not  see  that  there  was  any  necessity  for  an 
immediate  dissolution.  The  conduct  of  the 
duke  and  his  colleagues,  he  maintained,  had 
proved  them  incompetent  to  conduct  the 
public  business  of  the  country  in  a  proper 
manner,  and  they  were  not  entitled  to  the 
confidence  of  parliament.  There  was  hazard 
of  increasing  the  excitement  which  already 
existed  by  taking  the  step  which  ministers 
had  recommended  to  them.  "  There  is," 
his  lordship  proceeded,  "  a  necessity  for  a 
dissolution,  the  noble  duke  says ;  but  why 
is  there  this  necessity  ?  Apparently,  it 
arises  from  the  circumstance  that  during 
the  long  and  afflicting  period  of  uncertainty 
as  to  the  issue  of  his  majesty's  illness,  while 
the  minds  of  men  have  been  directed  to 
that  event,  the  ministers  who  have  had  the 
business  of  parliament  to  forward,  of  what- 
ever nature  it  may  have  been,  have  shown 
themselves  quite  incapable  of  conducting  it. 
The  business  of  parliament — at  a  period  of 
the  session  which,  in  ordinary  circumstances, 
would  be  drawing  to  a  termination  after 
five  months'  consideration,  and  though  re- 
commended from  the  throne  at  the  begin- 
ning of  the  session — the  business  of  parlia- 
ment has  been,  in  fact,  neglected.  How 
has  this  happened  ?  Look,  the  noble  duke 
says,  at  the  state  of  the  votes.  In  ordinary 
circumstances  the  business  of  parliament 
would,  at  this  time,  be  brought  to  a  close, 
or  at  least  in  one  month  from  this  time; 
and,  my  lords,  what  proof  have  we  that  the 
business  could  not  now  be  completed  in  a 
sufficient,  and  not  an  inconvenient,  time? 
Is  it  not  extraordinary,  my  lords,  that  after 
five  months'  discussion — when  we  have  arrived 
at  the  30th  of  June— when  we  should  natu- 
rally look  for  the  termination  of  the  ses- 
sion ; — is  it  not  extraordinary  that  we  should 
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be  in  such  a  state  of  difficulty,  confusion, 
and  embarrassment  ?     Is  it  at  the  same  time 
understood   what  will   be   the   nature    and 
effect  of  the  proposition  of  the  noble  duke? 
It  is,  my  lords,  that  all  the  measures  which 
have  had  the  advantage  of  being  under  the 
consideration  of  parliament  for  five  months, 
must  now  be  thrown  aside  and  put  an  end 
to.      At  the  same  time,   it  is  proposed  to 
your  lordships,  in  order  to  get  rid  of  the 
increase  of  business,  and  to  avoid  the  con- 
fusion that  would  be  introduced   into  the 
public   service  if  some  provision  were  not 
made,    to  place   in  the    hands  of  the   mi- 
nisters who  have  already  shown  themselves 
so  incompetent  to  manage  the  business  of 
the  country,   a  temporary  grant  of  public 
money.     In  what  manner  have  they  already 
deserved   the   confidence   of  parliament,   so 
as  to  establish  grounds  for  its  future  con- 
fidence?    See,  my  lords,  the  extraordinary 
circumstances  under  which  your  lordships 
are  called  on  to  adopt  this  address.     My 
lords,  since  the  law  was  passed   in  the  reign 
of  king  William,  there  has  been  occasion 
frequently  to  call  it  into  practice.     On  the 
accession  of  queen  Anne,  on  the  accession 
of    king   George   I.,    on   the    accession   of 
George  II.,  on  the  accession  of  George'III., 
and  on  the  accession  of  his  late  majesty,  the 
parliament  continued  to  sit  under  the  autho- 
rity of  this  law.      At  an  earlier  period  of 
our  history,  it  was  frequently  necessary  that 
parliament  should,  after  the  demise  of  the 
crown,   be  reassembled  to   watch  over  the  | 
public  interests.     This  has  happened  at  all  j 
periods  of  the  year.     The  accession  of  queen  ! 
Anne  took  place  in  March;  that  of  George 
I.,  in  August;   of  George  II.,  in  June;  of 
George  III.,  in  October;    and  that  of  his  | 
late  majesty,  George  IV.,  in  the  month  of 
January.     An  accession,  therefore,  has  hap- 
pened at  different  periods  of  the  year,  and 
under  every  possible  combination  of  circum- 
stances ;  and  in  all  these  circumstances  par- 
liament continued  to  sit  and  to  act.     The 
only  exception  was  on  the  accession  of  his 
late  majesty,  when  parliament  was  imme- 
diately   dissolved — a    precedent    which,    it 
seems,  is  now  to  be  followed.     In  all  other 
cases,  parliament,  whether  actually  sitting, 
or  in   recess  and  having  to  be  assembled, 
and  at  all  periods  in  former  times,  had  not 
found  it  inconvenient  to  sit;  and  in  almost 
all  cases,   the   parliament   had  settled   the 
civil-list,  and  provided  for  the  support  of  the 
government  and  the  dignity  of  the  crown 
before  it  was  dissolved.     All  the  precedents 
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of  these  former  periods  were  departed  from 
in  February,  1820.  The  parliament  which 
was  assembled  at  the  demise  of  George  III., 
had  a  measure  recommended  to  it  similar  to 
that  now  recommended — a  measure  to  make 
a  temporary  provision  for  the  support  of  the 
government,  with  a  view  to  an  immediate 
dissolution.  But  that  precedent  was  not  a 
good  precedent.  There  are  more  precedents 
the  other  way,  and  precedents  more  worthy 
to  be  followed.  I  will  not  pertinaciously 
insist  on  the  necessity  of  settling  the  civil- 
list  before  the  close  of  the  parliament,  as 
an  argument  why  the  precedents  of  former 
times  should  be  followed,  in  preference  to 
the  precedent  on  the  accession  of  his  late 
majesty.  I  must,  however,  call  on  your 
lordships  to  consider  under  what  circum- 
stances the  parliament  was  then  placed. 
Parliament  met  in  February,  having  pre- 
viously sat  for  a  short  time.  The  session 
was  just  entered  on  :  neither  supplies  were 
proposed  nor  estimates  brought  in ;  nor  had 
there  been  any  alterations  of  the  laws  pro- 
posed. All  the  business  was  to  begin  -de 
novo ;  and  the  time  required  lor  the  consi- 
deration of  the  estimates  and  all  the  measures 
of  the  session,  and  carrying  them  into  laws, 
would  have  been  so  great,  that  the  time,  it 
was  stated,  would  arrive  at  which  the  parlia- 
ment must  be  dissolved  before  they  could  be 
completed,  which  would  occasion,  as  was 
then  represented,  great  difficulty,  inconve- 
nience, and  danger.  It  was,  therefore, 
recommended  to  parliament  not  to  engage 
in  any  measures  which  would  protract  the 
period  at  which  parliament  might  be  dis- 
solved, without  any  evil  consequence  or 
danger  resulting  from  the  dissolution.  But 
how  are  the  circumstances  now?  Are  we 
at  the  beginning  of  a  session  of  parliament? 
Have  we  not  time  to  pass  the  measures  not 
now  to  begin,  but  in  progress?  Must  we 
begin  the  whole  business  of  the  session  de 
novo  ?  No,  my  lords.  On  February  4th 
parliament  met,  and  some  measures  were 
then  recommended  in  the  speech  from  the 
throne.  Those  measures  were  subsequently 
introduced  :  they  are  now  in  progress — not 
in  rapid  progress  perhaps ;  but  so  far  towards 
completion  as  to  make  your  lordships  sensi- 
ble of  the  inconvenience  of  the  measure  now 
proposed  with  respect  to  the  business  of 
parliament.  Your  lordships  will  see  the 
consequences,  the  confusion,  the  bad  effects 
which  will  follow  from  the  want  of  experi- 
ence of  his  majesty's  ministers.  Some  of 
these  measures  are  of  an  important  character, 
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and  essential  to  the  public  business;  they 
are  measures  of  necessity,  and  which  urgently 
require  parliament  to  complete  them  ;  and  it 
will  be  most  injurious  to  the  public  interests 
if  they  are  not  completed."  The  noble  earl 
went  on  to  say — there  was  another  matter 
of  great  delicacy  and  importance  on  which 
he  wished  to  touch ;  and  doing  so,  he  hoped 
he  should  not  be  thought  to  evince  any  dis- 
respect to  the  crown,  or  any  want  of  a  feeling 
of  confidence  in  the  gracious  prince  who  j 
then  filled  the  throne.  "  His  majesty,"  he  | 
said,  "  will,  I  trust,  enjoy  many  years  of 
sound  health  :  he  has  a  vigorous  constitu- 
tion, strengthened,  by  habits  of  temperance ; 
and  according  to  my  humble  hope,  I  look 
forward  with  an  assurance  that  his  majesty 
may  enjoy  a  long  life  of  prosperity  and 
happiness.  But,  my  lords,  kings,  as  well  as 
their  subjects,  are  mortal.  At  the  very 
moment  that  I  am  addressing  your  lordships, 
how  many  individuals  are  suddenly  sum- 
moned to  that  last  account  which  we  shall 
all,  one  day  or  other,  be  called  on  to  give. 
The  stroke  of  sudden  death,  my  lords,  may 
fall  on  kings  as  well  as  on  their  subjects. 
Is  this  danger  impossible,  my  lords?  May 
this  calamity  not  befall  the  country  in  the 
interval  between  the  close  of  this  and  the 
assembling  of  another  parliament?  Con- 
sider, then,  my  lords,  what  would  be  the  con- 
sequences to  the  country,  did  such  an  event 
happen,  if  no  provision  were  made  for  it. 
My  lords,  by  the  law  of  the  land,  there  is  no 
minority  of  the  king.  Though  the  successor 
be  an  infant,  he  possesses  all  the  rights  of 
sovereignty.  A  minor  being  king,  has  all 
the  rights  and  prerogatives  which  belong  to 
the  crown.  I  call  on  your  lordships  to  con- 
sider what  would  be  the  consequences,  should 
such  a  calamity  as  the  death  of  the  king 
fall  on  the  country,  when  the  parliament  is 
not  assembled,  and  no  provision  made  for  it. 
And  should  it  not  be  provided  for  by  antici- 
pation ?  I  hope  that  it  is  not  probable  that 
such  an  event  will  happen;  but,  while  it  is 
possible,  it  is  necessary  that  it  should  be 
provided  for,  or  the  condition  of  the  country 
might  be  most  deplorable  in  the  short  period 
which  might  elapse  between  such  an  event 
and  the  assembling  of  a  parliament.  In 
what  terms  we  should  try  and  convey  to  the 
gracious  prince  on  the  throne,  a  knowledge 
of  the  anxiety  we  feel  to  enter  on  the  de- 
liberation, I  am  not  fully  aware.  Feeling 
persuaded,  however,  of  the  necessity  of  the 
measure,  I  will  never  shrink  from  the  per- 
formance of  a  duty  merely  because  it  is 


painful ;  and  in  performing  it,  I  may  hope 
that  your  lordships  will  give  me  credit  for 
honesty  of  intention,  and  for  having  no 
other  motives  than  an  anxiety  to  provide 
against  a  future  danger.  The  subject  ought 
properly  to  come  under  our  consideration  by 
a  recommendation  from  his  majesty's  govern- 
ment; and  I  am  sincerely  persuaded  that 
his  majesty  would  not  be  averse  to  such  a 
recommendation ;  for  he  is  of  too  manly  and 
considerate  a  disposition,  to  be  able  to  hesi- 
tate from  those  motives  which  men  of  an 
ordinary  description  might  feel,  in  making 
such  a  recommendation  to  parliament.  I 
am  not,  therefore,  without  hope  that  such  a 
recommendation  may  proceed  from  his  ma- 
jesty himself.  Should  the  proposition  ema- 
nate from  your  lordships,  I  should  suggest 
nothing  less  respectful  than  an  humble 
address  to  his  majesty,  praying  him  that  he 
would  be  graciously  pleased  to  recommend 
the  adoption  of  some  measure  to  provide 
against  the  great  danger  to  which  I  have 
alluded."  He  moved,  as  an  amendment,  that 
the  debate  should  be  adjourned  till  the  fol- 
lowing day. 

The  king  was  sixty-five  years  of  age.  His 
years  were  felt  to  make  the  subject  of  a 
regency  one  of  greater  delicacy  than  it  would 
have  been  under  other  circumstances;  while 
they  did  not  render  it  less  desirable  in  the 
eyes  of  many  of  their  lordships  to  secure  an 
immediate  provision  for  the  event  of  a  new 
demise  of  the  crown.  Plausible  reasons 
were  urged  for  dealing  with  this  question 
forthwith — reasons  which  found  favour  in 
the  eyes  of  many  who  had  once  been  the 
political  associates  of  the  duke  of  Wellington. 
They  had  been  alienated  by  the  course  he 
judged  it  right  to  adopt  with  regard  to  the 
catholic  question ;  and  it  was  generally 
understood  they  were  now  resolved  to  make 
him  feel,  that  those  who  enabled  him  to 
overpower  them,  their  object  gained,  would 
not  be  found  the  supporters  of  his  govern- 
ment. 

After  the  attack  made  by  the  whig 
leaders,  though  he  could  not  agree  with 
many  of  the  observations  which  had  fallen 
from  the  noble  earl,  the  earl  of  Harrowby 
supported  the  amendment,  considering  it 
most  desirable  that  the  further  consideration 
of  the  subject  should  be  postponed  till  the 
next  day.  For  the  civil-list,  many  con- 
siderations made  it  desirable  that  it  should 
be  voted  by  a  parliament  fresh  from  its  con- 
stituents. The  noble  earl  had  pressed  the 
consideration  of  the  important  question,  of 
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a  regency,  because  the  next  sovereign  of 
the  country  might  be  a  minor  :  but,  in  his 
opinion,  there  was  a  much  more  important 
ground  on  which  the  propriety  of  the  mea- 
sure ought  to  be  urged.  In  case  of  an 
event  which  they  must  all  hope  would  be 
far  distant,  but  was  yet  possible,  there 
might  be  a  sovereign  a  minor;  but  the 
country  might  be  in  a  situation  not  to 
know  who  was  the  sovereign,  or  whether 


sovereign    at    the 
should   that   event 


having  no  recognised 
demise  of  the  crown, 
unhappily  take  place  before  an  heir-appa- 
rent was  born;  for  it  was  clear,  that  while 
there  was  a  possibility  of  an  heir-apparent 
being  born,  the  young  princess,  the  heir- 
presumptive,  could  not  come  to  the  throne. 
She  could  not  be  declared  the  sovereign  of 
these  realms  while  another  might  pos- 
sibly be  in  existence,  who  would  come  to 


there  was  any  sovereign  in  the  country,  claim  that  station  by  a  more  direct  iuheri- 
His  lordship  added  : — "  We  might  be  in  the  i  tance  in  right  of  descent." 
situation  not  to  know  whether  a  king  or  a  The  earl  of  Winehilsea  spoke  in  favour  of 
queen  was  to  be  the  sovereign  of  the  the  adjournment.  The  event  to  which  allusion 
country.  This  was  a  matter  which  their  had  been  made  was,  he  cordially  joined  with 
lordships  all  well  understood,  and  it  was  a  their  lordships  in  hoping,  still  far  distant; 
difficulty  for  which  no  time  should  be  lost  j  but  it  was  possible.  Life  was  short  and 
in  making  some  provision.  The  difficulties  uncertain.  There  were  many  individuals 


of  a  minor  coming  to  the  throne,  without 
such  provision,  could  easily  be  conceived. 
The  law  recognised  no  minority  in  the 
sovereign;  and  however  young,  if  able  to 
give  his  assent  to  a  bill  for  the  regulation  of 
the  government  during  his  minority,  he 
could  do  so.  But  how  did  the  case  stand 
under  present  circumstances?  Their  lord- 
ships should  recollect  that  the  illustrious 
person  now  on  the  throne  was  married,  and 
his  queen  living,  and  there  was  a  possibility 
that,  at  his  demise,  there  might  be  a  sove- 
reign in  a  half-state  of  existence.  In  that 


within  his  hearing  who  might  never  again 
visit  that  house  ;  and  the  humble  individual 
who  then  had  the  honour  of  addressing 
their  lordships,  might  possibly  be  addressing 
them  for  the  last  time.  In  this  state  of 
uncertainty  as  to  the  duration  of  human 
life,  which  all  felt  and  admitted,  it  surely 
would  not  be  wise  in  their  lordships  to 
leave  a  possible  event,  involving  in  it  so 
many  important  consequences,  unprovided 
for — those  consequences,  too,  being  of  the 
most  vital  interest  to  the  country.  Another 
opportunity,  he  was  aware,  would  be  given 


case  it  would  be  necessary  that  some  person !  for  the  discussion  of  this  question ;  but  he 
should  be  appointed  to  superintend — to  would  say  that  that  minister  must  be  a  bold 
preside  over  the  state,  so  as  to  keep  the  man,  who  would  come  there  and  advise  his 


machine  of  the  executive  government  going, 
until  it  should  be  ascertained  whether  there 
was  a  prospect  of  another  heir  to  the  throne 


majesty  to  dissolve  parliament,  without 
making  provision  for  an  event  which  was 
so  uncertain,  and  which,  without  such  pro- 
vision, might  place  the  country  in  an  ex- 


beside  the    heir-presumptive.      In    making 

provision   for   such   an  event,  there  would !  tremely  unpleasant   and   perplexing    situa- 
probably  be  no  very  great  difficulty.     He   tion. 

thought  that  if  her  majesty  were  em-  The  question  before  their  lordships  was 
powered,  in  case  of  such  a  fatal  event  as  stated  by  the  lord  chancellor  to  be  purely 
had  been  alluded  to,  to  act  as  regent  for  \  one  of  expediency.  It  was — whether  they 
five  or  six  weeks,  if  parliament  should  be  should  go  on  with  the  immense  mass  of 
sitting  at  the  time  (or  for  a  somewhat  business  then  before  parliament,  until  they 
longer  period,  if  it  were  not  sitting),  the  brought  it  to  a  close ;  or  whether,  with  the 
difficulty  might  be  obviated.  If  there  were  '  exception  of  the  most  pressing  measures,  they 
a  possible  chance  of  any  heir  to  the  throne  ,  should  postpone  them  to  another  parliament, 
other  than  the  present  heir-presumptive,  when  they  might  be  discussed  with  that  atten- 
the  mother  would  be  the  best  possible  tion  wliich  their  great  importance  demanded; 
regent  for  the  infant  heir ;  but  if  the  pros-  i  — an  attention  which,  he  agreed  with  the 
pect  of  such  heir  should  be  lost — and  the  noble  earl  (Harrowby)  in  thinking,  could 
fact  would  be  known  within  two  months —  not  well  be  expected  while  a  prospect  of 
then  parliament,  within  the  period  he  had  speedy  dissolution  was  before  the  members 
named,  would  have  sufficient  time  to  make  of  the  other  house  of  parliament  ?  He 
such  provision  as  the  case  might  require ;  j  thought,  if  their  lordships  considered  the 
and,  by  this  means,  parliament  could  guard '  advantages  to  be  gained  by  either  of  these 
against  the  difficulty  and  confusion  of ',  courses,  they  would  find  the  predominance 
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to  be  decidedly  in  favour  of  postponing  a 
great  part  of  the  business  to  a  new  par- 
liament. Their  lordships  were  aware,  from 
the  votes  of  the  other  house,  that  their 
business  was  greatly  iu  arrear,  and  that,  if 
the  commons  were  to  go  on,  with  the  view 
of  bringing  it  to  a  close,  many  months  must 
elapse  before  they  would  be  able  to  get 
through  it :  and  it  was  unnecessary  for  him 
to  point  out  to  their  lordships  the  very 
great  inconvenience  which  must  arise  to 
every  member  of  both  houses,  from  pro- 
tracting their  sittings  to  such  a  length  of 
time  at  this  period  of  the  year.  Further, 
he  would  beg  to  ask  their  lordships,  whether 
the  close  of  a  parliament  was  the  best  time 
for  entering  upon  the  consideration  of  such 
subjects  as  were  now  standing  for  discussion 
in  both  houses?  Many  members  would 
necessarily  be  absent ;  and  many  others  so 
much  occupied  with  the  approaching  elec- 
tions, as  to  be  unable  to  give  that  attention 
to  the  public  business  which  they  would  be 
disposed  to  give  in  a  new  parliament.  The 
noble  earl  (Grey)  had  alluded  to  the  mea- 
sures brought  in  by  his  majesty's  ministers 
in  terms  of  disapprobation.  He  was  ready, 
at  any  time,  to  enter  into  a  discussion  as  to 
the  propriety  of  those  measures ;  but  he  was 
unwilling  to  do  so  by  a  side-wind,  in  this 
manner.  He  was  certain,  that  when  each 
of  them  was  examined  on  its  own  merits, 
they  would  all  be  found  not  to  deserve  the 
censure  which  the  noble  lord  seemed  dis- 
posed to  attach  to  them.  It  was  stated, 
that  amongst  other  things  the  civil -list 
ought  to  be  arranged  by  the  present  parlia- 
ment. Undoubtedly,  if  parliament  sat  long 
enough  to  go  into  all  the  other  business 
before  it,  it  would  not  be  respectful  to  the 
sovereign  to  pass  over  the  civil-list,  and 
postpone  it  to  a  future  session :  but  then, 
let  their  lordships  consider  what  would  be 
the  result  of  adding  such  an  important  sub- 
ject of  discussion  to  those  which  were 
already  before  parliament.  What  passed  in 
1820,  when  the  subject  of  the  civil-list  was 
brought  forward  ?  That  civil-list  had  been 
arranged,  in  almost  every  one  of  its  details, 
four  or  five  years  before,  and  yet  the  dis- 
cussion of  it  occupied  parliament  full  live 
weeks.  Let  such  a  subject  be  added  to  the 
other  measures  already  before  parliament, 
and  an  accumulation  of  business  would  be 
the  consequence,  which  it  would  be  almost 
impossible  for  parliament  to  get  through, 
unless  its  sittings  were  to  be  prolonged  for 
several  months.  Now,  with  respect  to  the 


other  measure  to  which  the  noble  earl 
adverted — in  the  event  of  a  demise  of  the 
crown — he  must  say  he  was  not  one  of  those 
who  indulged  in  such  gloomy  forebodings ; 
but  admitting  (as  all  must)  the  possibility 
of  such  an  event,  the  country  would  not  be 
in  a  situation  different  from  what  it  was  on 
a  former  occasion,  when  no  such  provision 
as  that  now  proposed  was  deemed  necessary. 
On  the  accession  of  George  III.  no  such 
provision  was  made,  and  none  was  thought 
necessary  for  three  or  four  sessions  after- 
wards. On  the  accession  of  an  infant  to 
the  throne,  the  same  course  would  be 
adopted  as  on  that  of  a  sovereign  of  mature 
years :  a  declaration  similar  to  that  which 
many  of  their  lordships  had  witnessed  a  few 
days  ago  would  be  made.  The  infant  would 
have  the  power  of  continuing  or  changing 
his  ministers,  and  the  same  responsibility 
would  exist  as  at  present.  Whatever  diffi- 
culty might  take  place  on  such  an  occasion, 
there  would  be  always  the  same  whenever 
the  next  heir  to  the  throne  was  not  the  son 
of  the  reigning  monarch.  Parliament  was 
not,  he  considered,  called  upon,  under 
present  circumstances,  to  interfere. 

Among  the  supporters  of  the  amendment 
the  aged  lord  Eldon  was  found.  He  thought 
what  had  fallen  from  the  duke  of  Welling- 
ton, in  the  speech  which  he  had  addressed 
to  their  lordships  on  this  occasion,  made  in 
favour  of  the  amendment.  What  was  the 
argument  of  the  noble  duke?  That  up  to 
the  time  of  William  III.,  parliament  was 
necessarily  dissolved  on  the  demise  of  the 
crown.  But  what  was  the  result?  The  par- 
liament itself  had  so  strongly  felt  the  in- 
convenience of  that  course  from  time  to 
time,  that  at  last  a  measure  was  introduced, 
in  which  it  was  declared  that  the  evil  should 
no  longer  exist.  All  this,  if  urged  in  favour 
of  a  dissolution  of  parliament,  had,  in  fact,  3 
tendency  to  show  that  a  contrary  course 
should  be  adopted.  He  had  listened  to  the 
observations  which  had  been  made  of  an 
infant  sovereign  coming  to  the  throne — a 
little  king  that  one  might  play  with.  Now, 
for  his  own  part,  if  he  were  a  prime  minister, 
there  was  nothing  he  should  like  more.  It 
would,  no  doubt,  be  much  more  convenient 
than  to  have  a  sovereign  who  would  not 
submit  to  dictation.  The  noble  duke  knew 
very  well  to  what  he  alluded :  but  he  would 
ask  their  lordships  whether,  if  an  infant 
sovereign  were  on  the  throne,  some  pro- 
vision ought  not  to  be  made  beforehand 
for  the  administration  of  the  government 
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in  a  manner  less  objectionable  than  by  the 
direct  agency  of  a  child  of  tender  years? 
If  an  infant  sovereign  were  to  be  on  the 
throne,  whose  head  could  not  be  seen  over 
the  integument  which  covered  the  head  of 
his  noble  and  learned  friend  on  the  wool- 
sack, he  would  (by  what  the  Scotch  called 
a  fiction  of  law,  and  by  what  the  English 
called  presumption,  in  favour  of  a  royal 
infant)  be  supposed  to  have  as  much  sense, 
knowledge,  and  experience,  as  if  he  had 
reached  the  years  of  three-score  and  ten ; 
but  in  admitting  the  truth  of  the  supposi- 
tion in  a  constitutional  sense,  was  it  unrea- 
sonable to  ask  that  there  should  be  some 
party  acting  for  the  sovereign,  during  what 
might  be  termed  his  natural,  though  not 
his  political,  minority  ?  But  there  were 
other  cases  for  which  it  was  the  duty  of 
parliament  to  make  some  provision ;  and  he 
admitted  the  prudence  of  considering  that 
to  which  the  noble  earl  (Harrowby)  had 
adverted — the  possibility  of  a  successor  to 
the  throne,  though  not  yet  visible,  being 
in  existence  at  the  demise  of  the  crown. 
Cases  in  some  respects  analogous  to  this, 
as  far  as  the  question  of  hereditary  suc- 
cession to  title,  were  of  no  uncommon  oc- 
currence. He  would  suppose,  for  instance, 
that  another  Guy  Fawkes,  should  succeed 
in  blowing  up  that  house,  and  that  his 
noble  and  learned  friend  on  the  woolsack 
was  the  only  person  fortunate  enough  to 
escape :  he  knew  that  before  writs  were 
issued  to  those  who  were  to  siicceed  many 
of  their  lordships,  his  noble  and  learned 
friend  would  have  to  inquire  whether  their 
lordships  left  widows ;  for  if  their  lordships 
left  no  issue  born,  the  inquiry  would  be, 
whether  their  widows  were  in  that  state 
which  afforded  a  prospect  of  a  successor? 
and  if  they  were,  no  writ  could  be  issued 
until  that  question  were  decided  by  the 
birth  of  an  heir,  or  until  a  sufficient  time 
had  elapsed  to  put  the  chance  of  issue 
beyond  doubt :  he  would  have  to  ascer- 
tain whether  there  was  any  titled  peer 
not  then  visible,  but  who  might  be  so  in 
due  course  of  time;  and  until  that  were 
determined,  the  title  would  be  as  it  were 
in  abeyance.  Now,  would  it  not,  a  for- 
tiori, be  still  more  necessary  to  make  the 
same  inquiry,  in  case  of  the  event  to  which 
allusion  had  been  made?  Would  it  not 
be  necessary  to  make  some  provision  for 
such  a  contingency,  which  was  by  no  means 
impossible  ?  The  necessity,  indeed,  for  such 
a  provision  was  so  evident,  that  he  could 
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not  see  why  it  should  be  disputed  for  a 
moment.  In  any  measure  adopted  after 
the  demise  of  the  crown,  in  case  none  was 
adopted  before,  it  would  be  necessary  to 
have  recourse  to  the  authority  of  some 
party  exercising  the  power  of  a  sovereign. 
There  must  be  a  real  or  a  phantom  king ; 
and  it  was  just  the  same  in  principle, 
whether  this  little  king  was  not  able  to 
speak  or  walk,  or  whether  he  was  only  in 
venire  de  sa  mere.  To  prevent  the  diffi- 
culty to  which  this  would  give  rise,  recourse 
should  be  had  to  the  authority  of  a  sove- 
reign who  was  really,  as  well  as  constitu- 
tionally, able  to  exercise  the  prerogative  of 
the  throne. 

The  hostility  thus  manifested  by  the 
leading  members  of  the  tory  party,  was 
heard  as  the  knell  of  the  administration. 
Lord  Ellenborough,  feeling  the  deepest  and 
most  hereditary  respect  and  regard  for  the 
last  speaker,  confessed  he  did  not  expect  to 
hear  his  lordship  use  such  a  tone  as  that  in 
which  he  had  spoken  on  the  subject  before 
the  house ;  and  he  found  it  impossible  to 
restrain  his  surprise  and  regret  at  the 
course  which  his  lordship  had  taken.  The 
course  ministers  proposed  to  take  had  been 
decided  on  after  the  most  careful  delibera- 
tion. He  felt  great  personal  regret  for  the 
language  used  by  earl  Grey.  Since  the 
formation  of  the  present  government,  he 
had  expressed  his  almost  entire  confidence 
in  the  wisdom  of  their  measures,  and  for 
some  of  them,  he  had  declared  he  felt 
grateful;  yet,  that  night,  he  had  told 
them  he  considered  them  incapable  of  con- 
ducting the  business  of  the  country  with 
advantage.  The  expression  of  such  an  opi- 
nion came  from  him  with  a  bad  grace ;  but 
he  rejoiced  in  knowing  who  were  the  real 
opponents  of  the  government,  and  who  were 
their  friends. 

To  postpone  the  immediate  consideration 
of  what  would  be  necessary  in  case  of  the 
death  of  the  new  king,  the  marquis  of 
Lansdowne  said,  would  be  to  contradict  the 
p'olicy  of  all  legislation  in  the  country  from 
the  earliest  period.  Was  it  not,  in  all  cases, 
customarjr  for  parliament  to  provide  for 
deaths,  and  other  possible  events?  Was  it 
not  a  large  portion  of  the  business  of  legis- 
lation to  provide  for  such  possibilities  ?  That 
was  the  argument.  The  course  for  which 
he  and  his  friends  contended,  it  was  alleged, 
would  produce  much  inconvenience  to  indi- 
viduals; while  those  who  made  that  allega- 
tion appeared  not  to  recollect,  that  a  great 
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constitutional  precedent  was  about  to  be 
created,  the  remote  effects  of  which  no  man 
could  anticipate.  He  would  reduce  the  ques- 
tion to  a  narrow  compass.  Was  parliament 
to  turn  its  back  upon  its  own  functions,  at 
a  moment  when  those  functions  happened  to 
be  of  the  highest  importance  to  the  public 
interest?  He  hesitated  not  to  affirm,  that 
if  they  once  gave  way  they  would  put  an  end 
to  the  act  of  William  III.  and  to  the  act  of 
3rd  of  Anne.  The  noble  lord  seemed  to  hold, 
that  in  proportion  as  the  exigency  was  great 
and  difficult,  so  was  the  incompetency  of 
parliament  to  provide  for  it :  the  difficulty 
was  great,  but  they  were  not  capable  of  pro- 
viding for  it.  Was  that  anything  more  than 
saying,  in  so  many  words,  that  the  most  im- 
portant functions  of  parliament,  parliament 
was  at  that  time  not  able  to  discharge  ?  If 
so,  the  acts  to  which  he  referred  ought  to 
be  repealed  at  the  earliest  opportunity.  He 
would  not  enter  into  particulars :  he  would 
admit  at  once  that  there  were  difficulties  in 
the  case;  but  they  were  difficulties  which 
could  not  be  considered  as  insuperable.  If 
the  parliament  shrunk  from  contending  with 
them,  it  would  no  longer  be  deserving  of  the 
trust  reposed  in  it  by  the  constitution. 

The  duke  of  Wellington  requested  the  in- 
dulgence of  their  lordships  while  he  offered  a 
few  words  (and  they  would  be  but  few)  in 
reply  to  some  of  the  remarks  which  had  been 
made.  Something  had  been  said  about  the 
loss  of  influence  which  he  had  sustained  in 
consequence  of  the  measure  of  last  year, 
which  had  been  so  often  mentioned.  He 
did  not  mean,  at  present,  to  say  a  word  on 
that  measure,  except  this,  that  however  sorry 
he  might  be  to  lose  the  support  of  the  noble 
earl  (Mansfield)  on  the  opposite  bench,  and 
of  other  noble  lords  who  concurred  in  that 
noble  earl's  views,  if  the  thing  were  still  to 
be  done,  he  would  take  exactly  the  same 
steps  as  he  had  taken  last  year.  The  ques- 
tion now  before  their  lordships,  was  to  be 
considered  without  reference  to  the  actual 
situation  of  parliament.  This  was  not  a 
state  of  things  in  which  there  was  a  balance 
of  inconveniences,  nor  had  it  been  so  repre- 
sented by  the  noble  and  learned  lord  on  the 
woolsack.  It  was  a  balance  between  posi- 
tive and  great  inconvenience  on  one  hand, 
and  a  remote  risk  on  the  other ;  and  the 
best  and  the  easiest  mode  of  gettingout  of  this 
risk  was  by  means  of  the  dissolution.  Their 
lordships  were  very  much  mistaken  if  they 
thought  that  the  matter  of  the  regency  could 
be  settled  merely  by  a  short  bill.  It  was  a 


subject  of  very  great  difficulty,  and  one 
which  it  was  impossible  to  settle  properly  in 
the  present  parliament*  The  ministers  had 
not  adverted,  in  the  way  of  objection,  to  the 
conduct  of  the  house  of  commons.  But  the 
|  pressure  of  business  was  so  great,  and  so 
j  much  still  remained  to  be  done,  that  it  was 
i  hardly  possible,  in  the  course  of  the  present 
I  session,  to  get  through  that  business,  in  ad- 
dition to  the  important  measures  which  had 
been  so  much  insisted  upon  in  the  course  of 
this  discussion.  A  noble  earl,  on  the  other 
side,  had  said  that  the  ministers,  by  the 
proposition  which  they  had  this  night  sub- 
mitted to  their  lordships,  wished  to  throw 
on  parliament  the  responsibility  of  the  disso- 
lution. That,  however,  was  not  the  case, 
nor  was  it  ever  so  intended.  The  ministers 
had  merely  brought  down  a  message  from 
his  majesty,  who  stated  that  he  saw  the  in- 
convenience of  the  present  parliament's 
sitting  much  longer;  and  he  requested  their 
lordships  to  adopt  such  measures  for  carry- 
ing on  the  public  service,  as  would  enable 
him  to  dissolve  the  parliament  as  soon  as 
possible.  The  noble  and  learned  lord — 
[here  he  looked  at  lord  Eldon,  who  took 
off  his  hat} — he  meant  his  noble  and  learned 
friend  on  the  cross-bench,  whom  he  had 
been  so  long  accustomed  to  see  with  so 
much  satisfaction  on  the  woolsack — had  ob- 
served, that  ministers,  by  this  measure  of 
dissolution,  proposed  to  dispense  with  the 
advantage  of  the  act  of  William  and  Anne, 
as  if  they  had  disapproved  of  that  statute. 
That,  however,  was  very  far  from  being  the 
case.  On  the  contrary,  it  was  that  act 
which  enabled  them  to  recommend  these 
measures  to  parliament ;  for  had  it  not  been 
for  the  statute  in  question,  the  measures 
would,  of  course,  have  all  been  lost  along 
with  the  parliament.  He  regretted  that  he 
could  not  concur  with  the  noble  earl  in  the 
delay  which  he  had  proposed.  He  did  not 
mean,  in  the  least,  to  impute  to  the  noble 
earl  any  other  motive  in  making  the  propo- 
sition than  that  which  he  himself  avowed ; 
but  he  could  see  no  use  in  the  delay,  and 
therefore  thought  it  best  that  they  should 
come  to  a  decision  on  the  question  that 
night. 

Their  lordships,  after  further  debate,  re- 
jected the  amendment ;  the  contents  being 
fifty-six ;  the  non-contents,  one  hundred. 
The  original  motion  was  then  put,  when 
earl  Grey  submitted  a  new  amendment  in 
an  address  which  stated  their  lordships  to 
acknowledge,  with  every  sentiment  of  grati- 
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tnde,  the  communication  which  his  majesty 
had  been  most  graciously  pleased  to  make ; 
that  they  acknowledged  as  a  most  grateful 
proof  of  his  majesty's  consideration  of  the 
public  convenience   his    most  gracious  de- 
claration,   that  considering    the    advanced 
period  of  the  session  and  the  state  of  public 
business,  his  majesty  felt  unwilling  to  re- 
commend to  the  attention  of  parliament  any 
new  matter  which  might  admit  of  postpone- 
ment without  detriment  to  the  public  ser- 
vice;   but  that   feeling   themselves   at   the 
same  time  called  upon  humbly  and  respect- 
fully to  assure  his  majesty,  that  if  adverting 
to  the  present  circumstances  of  the  govern- 
ment, he  should  find  it  expedient  to  propose 
to  parliament  any  provisions  to  secure  the 
country  against  possible  inconveniences  and 
danger  of  the  most  serious  nature,  to  which  it 
might  otherwise  be  exposed,  they  would  be 
ready,  and  anxious  to  take  into  their  imme- 
diate consideration,  with  a   view   to   carry 
them  into  effect,  in  such  manner  as  might 
be   most   conducive   to   the    public   safety, 
any  measures  which  his  majesty  might  be 
graciously  pleased  to  recommend  for  that 
purpose ;    that  they  would  be  at  all  times 
ready,  with  the  devotion  which  they  felt  for 
his   majesty's   person   and    government,  to 
concur  in  affording  the  means  which  might 
be  necessary  for  providing  for  the  exigencies 
of  the  public  service,  and  for  facilitating  the 
exercise  of  his  majesty's  royal  prerogative  of 
dissolving  the  parliament,  whenever  it  might 
appear  to  his  majesty  to  be  required  for  the 
benefit  of  the  people;  and  they  humbly  hoped 
that  the  furtherance  of  his  majesty's  wishes, 
in  that  respect,  might  be  most  conveniently 
and  effectually  promoted  by  their  proceeding 
with  all  due  diligence  and  expedition  to  the 
completion  of  those   measures  which  were 
then  in  progress,  in  consequence  of  his  late 
majesty's    most    gracious   recommendation 
from  the  throne  at  the  commencement  of 
the  session,  and  which  were   necessary  for 
the  public  service. 

The  question  being  put,  the  noble  earl's 
amendment  was  negatived  without  a  division, 
and  the  original  one  moved  by  the  duke  oi 
Wellington  was  then  agreed  to. 

A  question  was  asked  by  the  carl  of  Cawdor 
as  to  the  intention  of  ministers  with  respect 
to  the  relief  expected  by  the  public  from  the 
unequal  pressure  of  taxes ;  and  whether  the 
measures  for  reforming  the  law  were  to  be  pro- 
ceeded with,  which  at  the  commencement  oi 
the  session  were  recommended  by  the  throne 
itself?  If  ministers  had  not  firmness  to  per- 
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evere  in  them,  he  must  infer  that  it  was  a 
iroof  that  they  did  not  possess  the  confi- 
dence of  their  lordships,  nor  that  of  the 
:ountry. 

The  duke  of  Wellington,  in  answer,  stated 
t  to  be  the  intention  of  government,  in  the 
irst  place,  to  pass  a  bill  for  the  repeal  of 
the  beer-duties.  Of  the  bills  for  the  im- 
>rovement  of  the  law,  the  Scotch  judicature 
>ill  was  in  a  forward  state,  and  would  most 
jrobably  pSBs  this  session,  as  might  others 
which  were  also  forward.  Several  measures 
relating  to  the  administering  of  justice  in 
the  courts  of  equity,  on  which  some  differ- 
nces  prevailed  in  quarters  for  which  he 
ntertained  considerable  respect,  would  per- 
laps  be  postponed.  —  Lord  Holland  then 
asked  if  it  were  the  intention  of  ministers  to 
jropose,  as  usual,  an  appropriation  act?  to 
which  the  duke  of  Wellington  at  once  re- 
plied—" It  is." 

The  proceedings  in  the  house  of  commons 
were  in  conformity  with  those  which  took 
place  in  the  upper  house.  Sir  Robert  Peel 
called  attention  to  that  part  of  the  message 
of  his  majesty  which  expressed  a  hope  that 
the  house  would  make  temporary  provision 
for  conducting  the  public  service,  in  the  in- 
terval which  must  elapse  between  the  termi- 
nation of  the  present  session  and  the  assem- 
bling of  a  new  parliament.  The  house  was, 
no  doubt,  aware  that  by  an  ancient  law  the 
demise  of  the  crown  necessarily  terminated 
the  existence  of  parliament.  The  reason 
assigned  for  it  by  Blackstone,  was  that  the 
king  being  the  head  and  soul  of  parliament — 
its  caput  principium  et  finis — the  demise  of 
the  crown  necessarily  put  an  end  to  its  pro- 
ceedings ;  and  it  was  not  till  the  reign  of 
king  William  III.  that  any  alteration  was 
made  in  the  law  in  that  respect.  By  an 
act  of  the  7th  and  8th  of  that  king,  it  was 
provided,  that  the  demise  of  the  crown, 
during  the  existence  of  parliament,  should 
not  necessarily  terminate  its  existence;  but 
that  it  might  continue  to  sit,  unless  ex- 
pressly prorogued  or  dissolved,  for  six 
months  after  such  demise.  This  had  been 
said  to  be  only  a  temporary  act ;  but  he 
held  a  different  opinion,  finding  it  had  been 
re-enacted  almost  in  the  same  terms  in  the 
reign  of  queen  Anne.  The  question,  how- 
ever, for  their  consideration  was,  whether  in 
the  present  state  of  the  public  business,  and 
referring  to  the  proceedings  incident  to  the 
demise  of  the  crown  and  the  accession  of  a 
new  sovereign,  it  was  more  advisable  to  dis- 
solve the  present  parliament,  or  to  continue 
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to  sit  for  the  consideration  and  dispatch  of 
such  public  business  as  remained  unfinished. 
Ministers  had  come  to  the  conclusion  that 
they  should  best  discharge  their  duty  by 
recommending  the  course  pointed  out  in 
the  message.  He  was  aware  that  it  had 
been  usual  to  send  a  message  to  the  house 
to  proceed,  without  delay,  in  making  au 
arrangement  of  the  civil-list;  and  that,  in 
fact,  such  arrangement  was  made  before 
any  prorogation  or  dissolution  took  place. 
But  the  constitution  of  the  civil-list  was 
different  then  from  what  it  had  now  become. 
The  sovereign  was  then  in  possession  of  the 
hereditary  revenues  of  the  crown ;  and  the 
sum  to  be  voted  by  parliament  was  exactly 
the  difference  between  the  actual  amount 
of  the  civil-list  and  the  charges  upon  it. 
The  time  devoted  to  the  discussion  of  the 
subject  up  to  the  accession  of  George  III., 
was  not  of  such  length  as,  in  modern  times, 
so  important  a  subject  would  seem  to  re- 
quire. The  bill,  for  instance,  which  settled 
the  civil-list  of  George  I.,  was  passed  with 
an  expedition  little  known  now-a-days. 
Queen  Anne  died  August  1st,  1714,  and 
the  bill  for  settling  the  civil-list  of  her  suc- 
cessor was  brought  in  August  12th ;  passed 
through  all  its  stages  with  great  rapidity 
and  little  comment,  upon  the  17th;  it  was 
taken  up  to  the  lords;  returned  from  them  ! 
on  the  19th;  and  parliament  was  prorogued 
on  the  25th  of  the  same  month.  It  was  to  ' 
be  considered  that  ministers  had  now  to 
arrange  and  settle  the  civil-list  of  three 
different  parts  of  the  empire,  or  rather  the 
three  civil-lists  of  England,  Scotland,  and 
Ireland.  There  were  several  circumstances 
connected  with  the  subject  which  required 
improvement.  He  would  mention,  for  in- 
stance, that  some  of  the  public  officers  of 
state  received  their  salaries  partly  from  the 
civil-list,  and  partly  from  the  consolidated 
fund.  The  judges  were  so  paid ;  so  were 
some  of  the  officers  of  the  treasury — the 
expense  and  charges  being  defrayed  from 
both  sources.  At  that  moment  the  chan- 
cellor of  the  exchequer  received  his  official 
salary  from  five  different  sources;  partly 
from  the  civil-list,  partly  from  the  consoli- 
dated fund  of  the  country,  partly  from  the 
consolidated  fund  of  Ireland,  partly  from 
other  funds  arising  out  of  the  commuta- 
tion of  fees,  and  partly  from  transactions 
in  his  office.  It  was  desirable  that  this  con- 
dition of  the  civil-list  should  be  amended, 
and  all  charges  upon  it  consolidated.  The 
arrangement  of  it  he  therefore  considered 
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would  be  better  deferred  till  a  future  oppor- 
tunity. He  showed  what  had  been  the 
course  pursued  at  former  periods  on  the 
occasion  of  a  demise  of  the  crown.  Than 
the  question  of  a  regency,  he  could  consider 
nothing  more  deeply  affecting  the  interests 
of  the  country.  In  English  history,  there 
had  been  instances  of  regencies ;  but  there 
was  no  case  exactly  resembling  this.  In 
each  of  the  years  1751  and  1765,  there 
was  an  heir-apparent  to  the  throne  of  tender 
years,  and  parliament  made  provision  for 
the  possible  demise  of  the  crown.  But  the 
subject  was  so  far  involved  in  difficulties,  and 
the  circumstances  were  considered  so  dis- 
similar in  character,  that  parliament  thought 
it  necessary  to  make  a  great  difference  in 
the  arrangement.  By  the  act  of  1751,  the 
princess- dowager  of  Wales  was  appointed 
guardian  of  the  infant  prince  her  son  and 
regent  of  the  kingdom,  in  the  event  of  a 
demise  of  the  crown.  In  1795,  parliament 
empowered  George  III.  to  name  the  person 
who  should  be  the  guardian  of  his  son,  and 
regent  of  the  kingdom,  restricting  his  choice 
to  certain  individuals.  He  mentioned  these 
things  but  to  show  that  the  subject  deserved 
the  most  serious  consideration,  and,  there- 
fore, ought  not  to  be  hastily  disposed  of. 
But  then  he  was  asked,  "  Is  there  no  risk 
in  leaving  the  case  wholly  unprovided  for 
till  the  next  meeting  of  parliament  '<"  To 
that  he  would  reply,  that  at  the  earliest 
period  of  our  history  there  were  various 
instances  of  infant  sovereigns  coming  to 
the  throne  of  this  kingdom,  for  whose  pro- 
tection no  legislative  measure  had  been  pre- 
viously taken.  He  might  name  Henry  III., 
Richard  II.,  and  Henry  VI.,  none  of  whom 
were  above  eleven  years  of  age  :  one  was  not 
a  year  old,  and  yet  parliament  made  no  pro- 
vision for  a  regent;  but  after  the  accession 
of  the  sovereign,  appointed  persons  to  govern 
the  kingdom,  till  the  infant  king  had  arrived 
at  those  years  of  maturity  which  the  act  ap- 
pointing the  regency  prescribed.  In  1751 
and  1765,  different  courses  were  pursued; 
but  in  neither  of  those  cases  was  there  a 
provision  immediately  made  for  a  minority. 
In  1765,  no  steps  were  taken  till  three  years 
after  the  birth  of  the  heir-apparent.  The 
late  king  was  born  in  August,  1762 ;  but  it 
was  not  till  1765,  that  the  precaution  of 
appointing  a  regency,  in  case  of  a  demise  of 
the  crown,  was  taken.  Wishing  to  treat  the 
subject  with  all  proper  delicacy,  he  would 
fairly  ask,  where  was  the  risk  of  postponing 
the  measure  till  the  next  session  ?  In  the 
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reign  of  George  III.,  it  was  postponed  for 
three  years;  and  in  the  reign  of  George 
j  II.,  nearly  ten  weeks  were  suffered  to 
!  elapse  after  the  death  of  Frederick,  prince 
of  Wales,  before  any  act  was  passed  for 
the  regency.  Of  course,  under  the  sanction 
of  that  precedent,  there  could  be  no  neces- 
sity for  making  provision  for  a  regency  in 
the  interval  between  the  end  of  the  present 
session  of  parliament  and  the  opening  of  a 
new  one.  In  case  such  an  event  should 
unfortunately  happen  as  the  demise  of  the 
crown,  he  apprehended  the  infant  queen 
would  have  full  power  to  sanction  any  act 
of  parliament  appointing  a  guardian  for 
herself,  and  a  regent  for  the  kingdom ;  and 
that  in  a  manner  as  binding  as  if  it  were 
signed  by  a  sovereign  of  full  age.  He 
pressed  upon  the  house  the  impolicy  of  dis- 
cussing then  the  plan  of  a  regency,  as  any 
temporary  arrangement  would  have  the 
effect  of  fettering  the  future  and  final  deci- 
sion on  the  question.  He  stated  the  course 
which  ministers  thought  it  right  to  recom- 
mend to  the  house  with  regard  to  the  public 
business  of  the  country  ;  and  he  concluded  by 
moving  an  address  similar  to  that  which  had 
been  submitted  to  the  other  house  by  the 
duke  of  Wellington. 

Lord  Althorp  opposed  the  motion,  and 
recommended,  under  the  circumstances  of 
the  case,  that  the  house  should  adjourn  for 
twenty-four  hours.  He  wished  it  to  be  dis- 
tinctly understood,  that  he  submitted  that 
proposition  to  the  house  without  any  feeling 
whatever  of  disrespect  to  the  illustrious  per- 
son who  had  been  called  to  the  throne. 
He  moved,  as  an  amendment,  that  the  fur- 
ther discussion  on  the  subject  of  the  address 
should  be  adjourned  till  the  following  day. 

The  amendment  was  seconded  by  Mr. 
Brougham,  who  said  he  should  lament  as 
much  as  any  man  that  any  recommendation 
of  his  should  have  the  semblance  of  a  dis- 
position, on  his  part,  captiously  and  need- 
lessly to  embarrass  his  majesty's  government. 
Such  a  disposition  he  utterly  disclaimed. 
But  the  question  of  adjournment,  as  it  re- 
garded the  civil-list,  was  a  delicate  question. 
It  was  one  of  great  difficulty :  and  how  did 
he  propose  to  meet  it  ?  By  recommending 
that  which  he  had  recommended  ten  years 
ago,  on  the  accession  of  George  IV. — that 
the  precedents  of  the  three  former  accessions 
should  be  followed.  It  was  true,  that  on 
the  death  of  William,  of  Aune,  and  of  the 
first  Geosge,  the  existing  parliament  did 
arrange  the  civil-list;  and  the  only  devia- 
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tJon  from  the  rule  was  on  the  death  of 
George  III.  That,  however,  was  a  peculiar 
case ;  and  such  was  the  argument  of  lord 
Castlereagh,  advanced  against  him  (Mr. 
Brougham),  ten  years  since.  Such  being 
the  fact,  the  house  ought  to  agree  to  the 
very  moderate  proposition  of  his  noble 
friend,  and  postpone  the  further  considera- 
tion of  the  subject  till  to-morrow.  The  ques- 
tion of  a  regency,  he  thought,  ought  to 
be  entertained  without  waiting  till  the 
emergency  arose.  At  such  a  time,  they 
could  not  decide  with  the  unbiassed  judg- 
ment they  could,  bring  to  it  at  the  present 
moment.  They  could  not  so  well  decide  be- 
tween the  various  claims  of  the  illustrious 
individuals  who  might  be  anxious  to  assume 
the  reins  of  government.  The  rule  of  the 
succession  to  the  crown  was  distinct  and 
clear :  the  entire  right  and  pre-emption  of 
the  crown  would  be  vested  in  the  princess 
Victoria ;  but  then  they  would  have  to  place 
"  a  barren  sceptre  in  her  grasp;"  and  by  no 
extension  of  self-flattery  could  they  lay  "  the 
flattering  unction  to  their  souls,"  that  she 
could  exercise  a  salutary  control  over  the 
councils  of  the  state;  and  it  would  be  a 
monstrous  mockery  of  all  reason  and  com- 
mon sense,  to  presume  the  possibility,  or 
for  an  instant  to  think  that  a  child  of  eleven 
years  old,  was  to  say  who  should  be  regent 
for  the  next  seven  years ; — to  decide  whether 
her  own  mother  should  be  queen  for  that 
period,  whether  her  uncle  should  be  king, 
or  whether  several  of  her  uncles  should 
form  a  regency,  according  to  the  mischievous 
precedents  of  1751  or  1765;  or  whether 
her  mother's  brother  should  be  for  seven 
years  the  sovereign  of  these  realms.  "  But, 
be  the  person  a  man  or  a  woman,"  Mr. 
Brougham  said,  "  the  uncle  or  the  mother 
of  the  princess  (as  he  or  she  must  be,  in  fact, 
the  director  of  a  child  in  leading-strings), 
I  do  marvel  that  any  member  possessing 
reasoning  powers,  should  hesitate  to  pro- 
nounce in  favour  of  an  immediate  decision 
on  that  question,  to  prevent  the  possibility 
of  the  many  evils  which  must  on  a  future 
occasion  throng  in,  when  intrigue  and  agita- 
tion must  naturally  be  rife,  should  parlia- 
ment be  called  upon  to  decide  on  the  spur 
of  the  emergency,  and  without  the  advan- 
tages of  that  deliberation  which  should 
precede  every  legislative  measure.  We 
can  come  now,"  he  said,  in  continuation, 
"  to  discuss  the  respective  claims  of  the 
princes  of  the  blood,  with  a  degree  of  calm- 
ness, and  with  an  absence  of  all  bias;  but 
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who  can  answer  for  our  being  able,  at  a 
future  period  and  under  other  circumstances, 
to  bring  to  the  discussion  the  due  solemnity 
and  deliberate  mind  which  it  would  require  ? 
Can  we  promise  ourselves  that  we  shall  be 
able  to  give  the  crown  away  calmly  and  dis- 
creetly to  one  or  other  of  the  claimants  ? — 
that  we  should  elect  our  regent  as  subjects 
should  elect  a  sovereign,  and  decide  whether 
we  should  have  one  duke  or  another  duke 
for  our  ruler,  during  the  ensuing  seven  years 
of  minority  ?  There  would  be,  on  such  an 
occasion,  an  accession  of  the  duke  of  Cum- 
berland to  the  throne  of  Hanover,  and  par- 
liament would  be.  suddenly  called  upon  to 
decide  upon  his  election  to  the  regency — to 
the  supreme  rule,  to  which  he  would  have  a 
paramount  claim,  although  he  had  not  a 
strict  right."  On  these  grounds  he  there- 
fore called  upon  the  house  not  to  suffer  the 
possibility  of  a  defect  in  the  executive  go- 
vernment, and  not  to  recommend  the  dis- 
solution of  parliament  till  after  the  con- 
sideration of  the  regency  question. 

A  warm  debate  arose  on  this  subject,  in 
the  course  of  which  Mr.  Huskisson  spoke  in 
favour  of  the  amendment.  Sir  Robert  Peel, 
in  reply,  begged  those  who  contended  for 
the  immediate  appointment  of  a  regency, 
to  recollect  that  even  supposing  the  crown 
were  to  devolve  upon  the  princess  Victoria, 
the  responsibility  of  ministers  in  appointing 
a  regency  would  remain  the  same,  and  no 
difficulty  would  occur  in  a  case  of  the  kind, 
more  than  at  present.  He  entreated  the 
house,  therefore,  to  go  to  the  vote  on  the 
real  merits  of  the  question — on  the  proposal 
of  complying  with  the  wishes  of  the  crown, 
and  reposing  a  just  confidence  in  his  ma- 
jesty's ministers;  and  not  to  be  deluded  by 
an  amendment,  which  professed  to  require 
twenty- four  hours  for  the  consideration  of  a 
question  which  had  already  been  fully  de- 
termined upon. 

On  a  division,  there  appeared  in  favour  of 
the  amendment,  one  hundred  and  thirty- 
nine;  against  it,  one  hundred  and  eighty- 
five.  The  question  being  then  put  on  the 
original  motion,  lord  Althorp  moved  a  new 
address,  in  substance  the  same  as  that  which 
had  been  produced  in  the  house  of  lords  by 
earl  Grey. 

Sir  Robert  Peel  then  said  (meaning  no 
disrespect  to  the  noble  lord),  as  debating  the 
amendment  would  only  be  going  over  the 
same  ground  again,  he  should  content  him- 
self with  generally  opposing  it. 

The  determination  thus  announced  pro- 


duced an  extraordinary  scene.  Mr.  Brougham 
spoke  of  government  as  being  disposed  to 
proceed  not  only  without  the  support  of  the 
house,  but  in  contempt  of  its  sentiments. 
The  whole  weight  of  government  had  been 
put  forward,  and  had  only  secured  the  sup- 
port of  one  hundred  and  eighty-five  mem- 
bers against  one  hundred  and  thirty-nine  ; 
to  collect  which  no  expedient  had  been  used; 
no  coalition  had  taken  place;  no  under- 
standing had  been  come  to.  Let  it  be  re- 
membered, too,  that  this  had  taken  place  on 
a  Wednesday  (a  day  on  which  lengthened 
discussion  was  generally  avoided) ;  and  from 
that  hour,  never  let  any  one  be  flouted  or 
flung  at  for  bring  forward  a  motion  on  that 
day. 

Among  the  arguments  used  on  the  other 
side,  he  acknowledged  there  was  one  which 
was  new — one  which  he  had  not  heard  in 
that  house  ;  he  meant  the  implied  threat  of 
resignation.  They  were  in  a  manner  told, 
it  was  the  duke  of  Wellington's  idea,  that  to 
leave  government  in  a  minority,  would  com- 
pel the  resignation  of  ministers.  "  It  is 
an  argument,"  said  Mr.  Brougham,  "  which 
I  have  not  heard  in  the  house,  viz. — '  If 
you  leave  government  in  a  minority,  I  will 
resign;  and  where  will  you  get  a  field- 
marshal  to  superintend  your  finances  and 
your  law  courts?'  If  I  had  had  the  mis- 
fortune to  hear  such  a  threat  uttered  in 
this  place,  I  would  have  stated  the  grounds 
on  which  I  deemed  it  my  duty  not  to  listen 
to  the  threat,  but  to  look  with  equal  mind 
on  what  some  might  consider  the  last  na- 
tional calamity.  I  conceive  it  barely  pos- 
sible for  the  United  Kingdom  to  bear  the 
going  out  of  office  of  a  considerable  portion 
of  his  majesty's  ministers.  Let  them  not 
lay  '  the  flattering  unction  to  their  souls,'  and 
indulge  fond  hopes  from  the  measure  they 
contemplate;  that  hope  may  meet  with  such 
a  disappointment  that  they  may  look  back 
even  to  this  parliament  with  some  of  the 
pleasures  of  memory.  The  day  of  force  has 
gone  by :  he  who  would  rule  this  country 
by  royal  favour,  or  by  military  power,  may 
be  hurled  down  from  his  height.  Him  I 
accuse  not.  I  accuse  you  [addressing  the 
ministerial  benches],  his  flatterers,  his  mean, 
fawning  parasites." — Sir  Robert  Peel,  with 
great  vehemence,  interrupted  him.  "  I  ask 
the  honourable  member  if  he  means  to 
accuse  me  of  being  such  ?  The  honourable 
and  learned  gentleman  addressed  himself  to 
this  side  of  the  house,  and  said,  '  I  mean  to 
accuse  you,  his  flatterers,  his  fawning  para- 
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sites/  I  am  sitting  on  this  side  of  the 
house ;  I  am  the  representative  of  the  opi- 
nions of  those  who  sit  here ;  but  I  put  the 
question  to  the  honourable  and  learned  gen- 
tleman— not  on  their  behalf,  but  as  an  indi- 
vidual— and  I  ask,  does  he  presume  to  say 
of  me,  that  I  am  the  mean,  fawning  para- 
site of  any  man  ?"  Mr.  Brougham  : — "  I 
answer  the  question  by  asking  the  right 
honourable  gentleman,  if,  in  the  whole 
course  of  the  two  or  three  sessions  in 
which  he  has  had  the  opportunity  of  seeing 
me  opposed  to  him,  he  has  seen  anything 
which  made  it  likely  that  I  should  treat 
him  disrespectfully,  as  he,  it  would  seem, 
chooses  to  think  I  have  done?  If  my  con- 
duct towards  him,  both  as  to  words  and 
deeds,  have  never  had  the  least  tendency  to 
treat  him  with  personal  incivility,  he  must 
acquit  me  on  this  occasion.  It  is  absurd — it 
is  ridiculous — to  suppose  I  meant  to  allude 
to  him.  No;  I  allude  to  the  votes  which 
have  passed — to  the  resolutions  which  have 
been  come  to — to  the  cries  which  have  been 
heard ;  and  I  have  as  much  right  to  answer 
those  cries,  as  others  have  to  utter  them.  If  I 
am  interrupted  by  a  cheer  from  the  ministerial 
side,  I  have  a  right  to  impute  that  interrup- 
tion to  what  I  please — not  to  motives,  but 
to  tendencies.  I  spoke  of  parasites  as  the 
pessimum  genus  inimicorum.  This  shall  ever 
be  my  course  of  conduct,  and  this  is  the 
course  of  conduct  which  it  behoves  the 
house  to  adopt." — Sir  Robert  Peel  said,  he 
had  no  right  to  speak,  but  he  hoped  the 
house  would  permit  him  to  offer  a  few 
words  (he  trusted  in  perfect  good  temper)  in 
allusion  to  the  part  of  the  honourable  and 
learned  gentleman's  speech  in  which  he 
referred  to  his  (sir  Robert's)  interruption 
of  the  honourable  and  learned  gentleman's 
observations.  He  now  wished  to  say,  he 
did  not  suspect  the  honourable  and  learned 
gentleman  of  any  deliberate  intention  of 
offending  him  by  a  personal  comment,  or 


even  to  offend  any  one ;  but  it  would  have 
been  infinitely  better  if  the  honourable  and 
learned  gentleman  had  withdrawn  the  allu- 
sions altogether,  than  attempted  an  exposi- 
tion which  was  not  very  satisfactory.  He 
had  a  perfect  right  to  attack  ministers ;  but 
he  had  no  right  to  accuse  men  of  being 
flatterers  who  were  as  independent  as  he 
was.  It  was  a  bad  example  to  set.  He 
(sir  Robert  Peel)  would  make  the  retracta- 
tion for  the  honourable  and  learned  gentle- 
man. He  was  convinced  that  the  expres- 
sions were  not  intended  to  apply  to  him, 
and  that  they  were  uttered  in  the  warmth 
of  debate,  increased  by  interruption. — Mr. 
Brougham  assented  to  the  correctness  of 
this  statement,  and  allowed  that  he  might 
have  been  a  little  warmer  than  usual.  He, 
however,  added,  that  "  what  he  had  said  of 
parasites  was,  in  fact,  true;  and  that  the 
worst  sort  of  enemies  a  man  could  have, 
were  those  who  obsequiously  called  them- 
selves his  friends."  This  was  a  principle 
which  nobody  cared  to  question,  and  which 
had  been  advanced  by  less  acute  observers  of 
human  nature,  before  the  learned  orator 
who  now  gave  it  the  authority  of  his  adhe- 
sion, was  born :  and  the  usual  sobriety  of  the 
house  was  restored. 

In  reply  to  a  remark  that  the  opposition, 
on  this  occasion,  seemed  to  have  employed 
the  means  supposed  to  be  employed  by 
Mr.  William  Holmes,  who  was  called  "  the 
whipper-in,"  and  whose  task  it  was  daily  to 
secure  a  sufficient  attendance  of  members  to 
form  a  house,  Mr.  Brougham  significantly 
replied,  it  would  be  found  in  another  session 
that  one  hundred  and  thirty-nine  members 
were  by  no  means  the  whole  that  could  be 
numbered  who  were  disposed  to  unite  in 
defence  of  the  constitution  and  the  people. 

The  second  address  was  lost :  the  num- 
bers being  one  hundred  and  forty-six  to 
one  hundred  and  ninety-three;  and  the 
original  motion  was  carried. 


CHAPTER  XXIV. 

THE  BEER  BILL  IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  LORDS  ;  DEBATE  ON  THE  REGENCY  QUESTION ;  FINANCIAL  PROSPECTS  OF 

THE  COUNTRY  ;  APPROPRIATION  BILL. 


THE  bill  to  regulate  the  sale  of  beer  con- 
tinued to  be  regarded  with  great  displeasure 


and 


alarm   by 
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the   trade.      When   it   had  | 


reached  the  house  of  lords,  a  petition  against 
it  was  presented  to  their  lordships  (signed 
by  four  thousand  licensed  victuallers  of  the 
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metropolis)  by  the  duke  of  Richmond,  who, 
approving  of  the  principle  of  the  bill,  could 
not  consent  to  its  passing  in  its  present 
form  ;  and  announced  that,  in  the  commit- 
tee, he  would  propose  a  clause  to  prevent 
ale  or  beer,  sold  in  shops  established 
under  the  bill,  from  being  consumed  on  the 
premises.  The  earl  of  Falmouth  took  a 
similar  course  ;  and,  in  consequence  of  what 
had  been  said,  the  duke  of  Wellington,  on 
moving  the  second  reading  of  the  bill  in  the 
house  of  lords,  addressed  the  house  on  the 
objects  proposed  to  be  accomplished  by  the 
measure  in  question.  He  said,  the  effect  of 
the  bill  (if  passed  into  a  law)  would  be,  to 
enable  any  person  to  retail  beer,  under  a 
licence  from  the  excise,  without  a  licence 
from  the  magistrates;  and  there  were  pro- 
visions in  the  bill  for  the  preservation  of 
peace  and  good  order  in  those  places  where 
beer  should  be  sold  under  the  authority  of 
this  act.  One  great  object  of  the  measure 
was,  to  enable  the  country  at  large,  and 
particularly  the  lower  orders,  fully  to  avail 
themselves  of  the  advantages  to  be  derived 
from  the  other  measure  connected  with  this ; 
— he  meant  the  bill  for  the  repeal  of  the 
beer-duty.  He  was  aware  of  the  objections 
that  had  been  made  to  this  bill,  some  of 
which  had  been  mentioned  by  the  noble 
duke  to  whom  he  had  just  referred ;  and  if 
the  objections  should  be  further  pressed,  in 
the  course  of  any  discussion  that  might 
arise  that  evening,  he  hoped  for  their  lord- 
ships' indulgence  while  he  adverted  to  such 
topics,  in  reply,  as  might  occur  to  him.  At 
present,  the  objections  to  the  bill  appeared 
to  him  to  resolve  themselves  into  two  :  first, 
the  danger  with  which  the  measure  was 
likely  to  be  attended,  with  reference  to  the 
peace  and  good  order  of  the  community, 
from  the  permission  given  to  sell  beer  at 
any  place  licensed  by  the  excise,  without 
any  licence  from,  the  magistracy ;  and 
secondly,  the  great  injury  which  would 
result  from  it  to  the  great  body  of  publi- 
cans, who  had  invested  their  property  in 
public-houses  licensed  by  the  magistrates. 
As  to  the  first  objection,  their  lordships 
would  find,  on  an  examination  of  the  bill, 
that  it  contained  a  variety  of  regulations, 
which  were  calculated  to  remove  all  reason- 
able apprehension  of  any  serious  danger  to 
the  peace  and  good  order  of  the  community. 
There  were  provisions  for  preventing  the 
houses  from  being  kept  open  at  improper 
hours,  more  particularly  on  the  Sundays ; 
and  other  regulations,  for  the  prevention  of 


disturbance  and  riot,  were  enforced  under 
severe  penalties.  As  to  the  alleged  injury 
to  the  property  of  those  who  had  already 
invested  their  capital  in  the  public  houses 
licensed  by  the  magistrates,  it  ought  to  be 
recollected,  that  they  had  hitherto  enjoyed 
large  profits  from  the  monopoly  of  this 
trade ;  and  that  the  bill  was  confined  to  beer 
alone,  and  did  not  trench  on  the  monopoly 
which  they  had  in  the  sale  of  wine  and 
spirits.  Besides,  they  would  have  their  full 
share  of  the  advantage  to  be  derived  from 
the  abolition  of  the  beer-duty,  and  they 
would,  in  all  probability,  gain  more  by  the 
increased  sale  of  beer  which  would  follow 
that  abolition,  than  they  would  lose  by 
throwing  open  the  trade.  It  was  obvious 
that,  in  the  competition,  these  public-houses 
would  have  great  advantages  over  other 
houses,  by  the  superior  accommodation 
which  they  could  afford.  He  was  con- 
vinced that  the  measure  would  be  attended 
with  the  most  beneficial  consequences  to 
the  lower  orders,  by  enabling  them  to  drink 
a  superior  article  at  a  much  cheaper  rate 
than  they  had  been  accustomed  to  do ;  and 
he  did  not  anticipate  that  there  could  be 
any  very  serious  objection  made  to  the 
second  reading  of  the  bill. 

The  earl  of  Falmouth  could  not  agree 
with  the  noble  duke,  that  the  present 
measure  would  be  conducive  to  the  advan- 
tage of  the  lower  orders.  In  his  opinion,  it 
had  a  direct  tendency  to  lead  to  disorders 
and  a  relaxation  of  the  morals  of  the  people, 
which,  he  thought,  were  to  be  sacrificed  for 
the  sake  of  revenue. — Lord  Teynham  sup- 
ported the  bill.  He  did  not  think  it  would 
be  injurious  to  the  lower  orders ;  for  the 
houses  which  would  be  established  under 
this  act  would  be  as  much  under  control  as 
the  public-houses  which  then  existed.  He 
hoped  the  result  of  the  measures  then  in 
progress,  would  be,  to  increase  the  consump- 
tion of  both  malt  and  hops,  and  to  do  away 
with  the  adulteration  of  beer.  The  differ- 
ences that  prevailed  among  their  lord- 
ships, called  forth  a  further  explanation 
from  the  duke  of  Wellington.  He  said, 
it  appeared  to  him  that  the  object  of  this 
bill  had  been,  in  some  measure,  misunder- 
stood. This  was  not  a  question  of  prefer- 
ence as  to  the  remission  of  one  tax  as  com- 
pared with  the  remission  of  another.  The 
object  was,  to  regulate  the  beer-trade,  and 
to  extend  the  power  to  letail  it  to  houses 
licensed  by  the  excise,  instead  of  confining 
it  to  houses  licensed  by  the  magistrates ; 
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and  this  measure  was  necessary,  in  order  to 
give  the  people  the  full  benefit  of  the  repeal 
of  the  beer-duty.     The  benefit  would  be  a 
very  great  one  to  the  lower  orders ;  for,  by 
means   of  these  bills,  it  was  probable  that 
the  price  of  beer  would  be  diminished  by 
twopence  per  pot,  or   about  forty-five  per 
cent.     The  advantage  would   not  be  great 
to  their  lordships,  or  people  in  the  higher 
stations;  but  the  lower  orders  would  derive 
great  benefit  from  the  abolition  of  the  beer- 
duty,    and    for    that   reason    it   had    been 
selected.     The   object   of  the   present  bill 
was,  to  give  the  people  the  full  advantage  of 
the    remission   of    the    duty.      He    appre- 
hended no  danger  to  the  peace  and  good 
order  of  the  community  from  the  present 
bill,   as  the  necessary  provisions  had  been 
introduced   to    prevent   the    peace   of    the 
community   from    being   broken,    and    the 
morals  of  the   people  from  being  injured. 
If  their  lordships  would  examine  minutely 
the  evidence  given  before  the  select  com- 
mittee of  the  other  house,  they  would  see 
that  there  was  no  danger  to  be  apprehended 
from  the  want  of  control  by  the  magistrates. 
As  to  the  publicans,  he  still  considered  that 
they   had   derived   great    profits   from   the 
monopoly  ;  and,  if  that  were  trenched  upon 
by  this  bill,  they  would  receive  ample  com- 
pensation by  the  increased  sale  of  beer,  in 
consequence  of  the  reduction  of  price  which 
would  be  occasioned  by  the  other  measure 
for  the  repeal  of  the  beer-duty.     The  oppo- 
sition to  the  measure  proved  of  no  avail. 

Notwithstanding  the  intimation  of  the 
king's  wish,  and  the  ministers'  decision 
that  no  immediate  provision  should  be 
made  for  a  regency,  on  the  6th  of  July 
the  consideration  of  that  important  ques- 
tion was  again  pressed  on  the  house  of  com- 
mons, a  motion  being  submitted  by  Mr, 
Robert  Grant,  brother  of  Mr.  Charles  Grant 
for  an  address  to  the  king,  assuring  him  o 
the  readiness  of  that  house  to  take  into  its  im- 
mediate consideration  any  measure  which,  in 
his  majesty's  royal  solicitude  for  the  happi- 
ness of  his  people,  he  might  be  pleased  to 
recommend,  in  order  to  guard  against  those 
evils  which  could  not  but  be  apprehendec 
from  the  demise  of  the  crown  under  the 
present  circumstances  of  the  succession. 

The  motion  was  introduced  by  a  long  anc 
argumentative  speech,  in  the  course  of  which 
Mr.  Grant  touched  on  the  precedents  whicl 
had  been  furnished  in  the  last  century — ir 
1751  and  1765.     The  course  taken  in  1765 
he  deemed  most  important.     George  III., 
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he  said,  having  then  been  four  years  sove- 
reign of  the  realm  (being   also  in  the  very 
prime  of  life — for   his   age   was   not  more 
than  twenty-seven — alarmed   by   an  illness 
hich,  though  severe  during  its  continuance, 
ic  had  the  highest  authority  for  declaring 
aot   to   have   been  dangerous),    thought  it 
necessary,  not  by  a  message,  but  by  appear- 
ng  in  presence  of  his  houses  of  parliament, 
o  call  them  to  a  consideration  of  the  casual- 
ties belonging  to  his  exalted  situation,   as 
well  as  to  that  of  every  other  man;  and  re- 
questing them   to   make  provision  for  the 
succession   to   the   crown   falling   upon   an 
nfant  prince.     The  words  in  which  he  ad- 
dressed his  parliament  appeared  so  (in  every 
way)  applicable  to  the  present  crisis,  that  he 
would  read  them  at  once  to  the  house.    They 
were  these  : — "  The  tender  concern  which  I 
feel   for   my   faithful    subjects,    makes    me 
anxious  to  provide  for  every  possible  event 
which  may  affect  their  future  happiness  and 
security.     My  late  indisposition,  though  not 
attended  with  danger,  has  led  me  to  con- 
sider the  situation  in  which  my  kingdoms 
and  my  family  might  be  left,  if  it  should 
please  God  to  put  a  period  to  my  life  whila 
my  successor  is  of  tender  years.     The  high 
importance   of    the    subject   to   the   public 
safety,   good  order,   and   tranquillity;    and 
paternal  affection  which  I  bear  to  my  chil- 
dren and  to  all  my  people;  and  my  earnest 
desire  that  every  precaution  should  be  taken 
which  may  tend'  to  preserve  the  constitution 
of  Great  Britain  undisturbed,  and  the  dignity 
and  lustre  of  the  crown  unimpaired,  have 
determined  me  to  lay  the  weighty  business 
before   my   parliament."       Such   were   the 
words  (so   far   as  related   to  the  exigency) 
that  were  used   in  the  address  spoken  to 
parliament  by  that  revered  monarch.     They 
were  dictated,   he  supposed,  by  those  who 
were  the  responsible  ministers  of  the  crown 
at  that  period ;  and  he  was  sure  he  was  not 
wrong  in  saying,  that  they  found  a  ready 
response  in  his  majesty's  bosom.     They  were 
in  accordance  with  his  manly  and  consistent 
character;  they  bespoke  at  once  the  kingly 
firmness  with  which  he  could  contemplate 
the  termination  of  his  life  and  reign  for  the 
benefit  of  his  country ;  the  kingly  spirit  with 
which  he  regarded  the  welfare  of  his  family 
and  of  the  monarchy  at  large,  in  case  of  that 
event;  and  the  kingly  bearing  and  conside- 
ration in  which  he  brought  that  distinctly 
before  parliament,  in  order  that  the  quiet  of 
the  country  might  not  be  disturbed,  that  the 
constitution  might  not  be  endangered,  and 
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that  full  satisfaction  might  be  awarded  to 
the  rights  of  the  crown  and  to  the  interests 
of  the  nation.  Mr.  Grant  added,  he  was 
certain  that  no  son  of  that  venerable  monarch 
would  be  wanting  in  courage,  to  face  the 
consideration  of  the  lamentable  event  to 
which  he  had  been  compelled  to  allude,  or 
in  the  moral  firmness  which  would  enable 
him  calmly  to  contemplate  the  progress  of 
parliament  in  completing  the  various  details 
of  any  measure  which  it  might  think  neces- 
sary to  provide  against  the  melancholy  con- 
tingency. In  his  opinion,  ministers  would 
have  done  well  to  counsel  their  august 
'  master,  that  in  the  moment  of  celebrating 
the  obsequies  of  his  illustrious  predecessor, 
he  ought  to  imitate  the  example  of  his  royal 
father;  to  look  forward,  like  him,  to  the 
termination  of  his  own  reign  and  life,  and 
to  provide  for  the  exigency  in  which  it  must 
inevitably  place  the  country. 

The  motion  was  resisted,  as  having  been 
introduced  without  the  paramount  necessity 
which  could  alone  justify  the  bringing  of  it 
forward.  It  was  asked — the  king,  having 
just  acceded  to  the  crown  ;  his  royal  brother 
yet  unburied  ;  his  own  affairs  yet  unsettled ; 
and  before  he  had  had  any  opportunity  of 
consulting  the  wishes  of  his  queen,  or  the 
views  of  any  member  of  the  family ;  was  it 
decent  to  rush  to  the  foot  of  the  throne  and 
tell  him,  in  reference  to  their  late  decision — 
"  Hastily  we  acceded  to  your  wishes,  but 
we  repent  that  we  did  so — time  presses — we 
cannot  delay ;  and  yet  we  are  waiting  for  a 
measure  to  settle  the  regency."  On  the 
other  hand,  it  was  contended,  in  reference 
to  what  had  been  said  of  the  feelings  of  the 
sovereign,  that  it  should  be  remembered 
that  kings  were  not  like  common  men — 
they  were  placed  aloft  to  be  the  object  of 
general  regard,  and  could  not  expect  to 
enjov  the  privacy  which  was  the  delight 
and  luxury  of  their  subjects.  At  the  very 
birth  of  a  sovereign  the  great  officers  of 
state  were  present,  and  the  public  solem- 
nity of  a  royal  marriage,  was,  in  some  re- 
spects, a  scene  of  grossness  and  indelicacy. 
The  house  of  commons  addressed  queen 
Anne,  soliciting  her  to  form  a  new  matri- 
monial alliance  at  the  very  moment  her 
husband  was  lying  dead.* 


The  debate  was  long ;  and,  in  the  course 
of  it,  sir  Robert  Peel  insisted  it  would  be 
hardly  respectful  to  the  crown — after  the 
king  had  communicated  to  the  house  of 
commons  that  he  had  no  intention  to 
recommend  to  it  the  consideration  of  a 
regency,  or  any  other  matter  which  would 
have  the  effect  of  delaying  the  proceedings 
of  parliament — to  vote  an  address,  calling 
on  the  crown  for  a  message  which  it  had 
been  declared  the  king  did  not  mean  to 
deliver.  The  right  honourable  baronet  pro- 
ceeded : — "  It  would  not  be  a  very  auspicious 
commencement  of  a  new  reign,  for  the 
house  to  oblige  the  king  to  do  what  he  had 
declared  he  had  no  intention  of  doing. 
The  proposal  of  his  majesty's  government, 
to  permit  a  sufficient  time  to  elapse  for 
maturely  considering  the  proposal  of  the 
crown,  was  reasonable  and  proper.  He 
could  conceive  nothing  more  difficult,  than 
to  determine  what  were  the  contingencies 
likely  to  happen  on  the  demise  of  the 
crown,  so  that  they  might  be  properly 
provided  for  beforehand.  There  were  very 
many  contingencies  which  might  occur,  and 
which  it  might  be  extremely  difficult  to 
provide  for ;  and  after  exerting  the  utmost 
ingenuity  in  devising  remedies,  they  might 
produce  ten  thousand  times  more  danger 
than  if  the  contingencies  took  place  without 
the  remedies.  Some  specific  calamities,  to 
which  the  crown  was  subject  as  well  as 
private  individuals,  had  been  adverted  to  j 
and  his  honourable  friend  had  instanced 
the  calamity  which  had  befallen  lord  Liver- 
pool, who  was  in  the  full  possession  of  his 
health  and  strength,  and  in  one  short  week 
was  struck  to  the  ground  and  deprived  of 
his  mental  faculties.  But  was  it  proposed 
to  make  provision  for  every  possible  con- 
tingency by  which  the  exercise  of  the  regal 
functions  might  be  suspended  ?  If  not, 
what  had  the  case  of  lord  Liverpool  to  do 
with  the  question  ?  The  house  would  re- 
collect what  had  passed  in  the  reign  of 
George  III.  In  1788,  when  a  calamity 
had  visited  the  sovereign,  proceedings  were 
taken  to  provide  a  regency.  But  did  par- 
liament think  it  desirable  to  provide  against 
the  recurrence  of  such  an  event  ?  No ;  for 
in  1810  it  did  recur,  and  did  not  parliament 


•This  assertion   was   incorrect.     Prince   George    16th  of  November;  and  his  funeral  took  place  on  the 
was  certainly  lying  dead,  but  it  was  in  Westminster-  j  13th  of  that  month.   It  was  in  the  following  year,  on 


I  abbey,  and  not  above  ground,  as  might  be  supposed 

'  from    the   words   used,  or  the   meaning  commonly 

attached  to  them.     Prince  George  died  on  the  28th 

of  October,  1708;  parliament  did  not  meet  till  the 


the  22nd  of  January,  when  an  order  had  been  made 
to  alter  the  form  of  prayer,  supplicating  the  Deity  to 
make  her  a  happy  mother,  that  her  majesty  was 
solicited  to  entertain  thoughts  of  a  second  marriage. 
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find  itself  without  any  provision  for  that 
contingency  ?  It  did  :  and  why,  after  having 
obtained  the  knowledge  that  the  royal  facul- 
ties might  decay,  did  it  refuse  to  provide  for 
such  a  future  contingency  ?  Because  it  would 
rather  permit  its  recurrence,  than  be  guilty  of 
the  indecency  and  indelicacy  of  presuming 
upon  the  possible  future  derangement  of  the 
king.  The  honourable  mover  had  stated 
eight  or  ten  suppositions,  and  these  only 
by  way  of  sample.  If  contingencies  were 
so  numerous,  and  the  difficulty  so  great, 
was  it  decent,  before  the  funeral  of  the  late 
king,  to  force  his  successor  to  deliver  a 
message,  requiring  the  house  to  consider  all 
the  contingencies  ?  If  the  question  were  so 
complicated,  let  it  be  left  to  the  crown  and 
its  advisers  to  devote  a  sufficient  time  for  its 
consideration.  There  were  two  contingen- 
cies which  had  been  mainly  dwelt  on. 
The  first  was  not  a  question  immediately 
connected  with  that  of  a  regency,  because  it 
might  occur  when  the  heir-presumptive  was 
not  a  minor ;  namely,  when,  on  the  demise 
of  the  crown,  there  was  an  heir-presump- 
tive, and  also  a  queen-consort  who  might  be 
pregnant.  The  question,  in  this  case,  was 
— whether  it  were  desirable  to  make  any 
provision  ;  and,  if  so,  what  provision? 
When  he  referred  to  this  case  on  a  former 
night,  he  had  mentioned  its  having  already 
occurred,  and  the  possibility  of  its  recur- 
rence ;  and  he  then  stated,  that  the  absence 
of  a  remedy  was  a  strong  proof  of  the  con- 
viction of  the  legislature  of  the  difficulty  of 
providing  a  satisfactory  remedy,  and  of  the 
necessity  of  mature  consideration  before 
any  remedy  was  suggested.  The  honourable 
member  for  Montgomery  (Mr.  C.  W.  Wynn) 
had  said,  in  this  case,  that  the  existence 
of  an  heir-presumptive  contemporary  with  a 
queen-consort  pregnant,  was  most  impor- 
tant, and  required  to  be  provided  for.  His 
answer  was,  that  that  was  a  case  of  which 
there  had  been  examples  in  our  history,  and 
that  they  had  not  been  provided  for;  and, 
therefore,  before  the  subject  was  submitted 
to  parliament,  the  crown  should  have  at 
least  six  weeks  for  considering  it.  He 
would  content  himself  with  taking  all  the 
illustrations  he  should  have  occasion  for 
from  recent  times ;  and  taking  the  reigns  of 
our  monarchs  from  James  I.,  reign  by 
reign,  the  result  was,  that  in  almost  every 
case,  similar  circumstances  existed  to  the 
present.  In  the  reign  of  James  I.  the  case 
was  similar,  at  least  it  was  equally  necessary 
for  parliament  to  provide  a  similar  remedy. 
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There  was  a  king  in  possession  of  the  crown 
— an  heir-apparent,  who  was  a  minor — and 
no  provision  was  made  for  a  regency.  In 
the  reign  of  Charles  I.  (at  least  for  som'e 
period  of  his  reign)  the  parliament  might 
have  felt  a  deep  interest  in  regulating  the 
succession  to  the  throne  :  nor  were  the  con- 
tests between  that  prince  and  his  parliament 
a  reason  why  they  should  not  feel  such  an 
interest.  In  the  reign  of  Charles  II.  the 
king  was  married,  but  had  no  legitimate  issue. 
There  was  an  heir-presumptive  (James  II.) 
and  a  queen-consort.  Charles  II.  died,  and 
the  queen-consort  might  have  been  preg- 
nant. The  heir-presumptive  was  of  full 
age ;  and  he  begged  to  say,  that  the  danger 
of  a  struggle  was  far  greater  when  the  heir, 
as  in  that  case,  had  been  accustomed  to 
military  service.  In  the  reign  of  James  II. 
this  was  the  state  of  things.  James,  by  his 
first  wife,  had  two  daughters,  who  were  the 
heirs-presumptive.  Thus  in  every  reign 
hitherto,  a  case  might  be  found  parallel  to 
the  present.  In  the  reign  of  Anne,  there 
was  something,  if  not  parallel,  at  least 
analogous.  During  the  lifetime  of  George, 
prince  of  Denmark,  parliament  made  a  pro- 
vision as  to  the  successor  to  the  throne,  who 
then  resided  abroad — the  princess  Sophia  or 
George  I. ;  but  it  made  no  provision  for  the 
possible  case  of  the  pregnancy  of  the 
reigning  queen.  Then  came  the  case  of 
Geoorge  III.,  in  which,  for  three  years,  the 
contingency  might  have  occurred ;  and  yet 
no  provision  was  made.  He  did  not  despair 
of  parliament  finding  a  remedy,  if  the  con- 
tingency should  occur;  nor  was  parliament 
so  dependent  on  mere  forms,  that  it  could 
not  make  a  precedent.  In  the  case  of  the 
abdication  of  James  II.,  parliament  had 
found  a  remedy,  as  well  as  on  the  occasion 
of  the  mental  indisposition  of  George  III. 
God  forbid  that  he  should  exclude  all  con- 
sideration of  provisions  against  possible 
dangers;  but  they  should  be  adopted  after 
due  consideration  :  and  he  could  not  admit 
that,  at  present,  the  risk  was  so  great  as  in 
former  instances.  In  all  instances  prior  to 
the  reformation,  no  regent  was  ever  ap- 
pointed till  after  the  demise  of  the  crown." 
Mr.  Brougham  complained  of  the  over- 
nice  sentimental  delicacy  which  professed  to 
spare  the  feelings  of  the  king,  and  insisted 
on  the  importance  of  making  policy  accom- 
pany delicacy.  He  said  he  found  a  prece- 
dent for  such  a  provision  as  was  now  called 
for  in  the  time  of  Charles  II.  In  that 
reign  he  found,  that  not  only  did  parlia- 
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ment  provide  for  the  possibility  of  the  de- 
mise of  the  crown,  but  it  provided  for  it, 
moreover,  by  a  bill  of  exclusion,  which 
passed  through  the  house  of  commons,  after 
repeated  discussions,  and  shut  out  James, 
the  brother  of  the  king,  because  he  was  a 
catholic.  There  was  a  precedent,  of  parlia- 
ment having  considered  it  necessary  to  make 
provision  for  the  succession  to  the  throne  at 
the  time  there  was  an  heir-presumptive,  the 
brother  of  the  king ;  and  at  a  time,  too, 
when,  for  anything  they  knew,  the  queen  of 
Charles  might  be  enceinte.  It  was  true  that 
the  parliament,  which  met  afterwards  in  the 
time  of  James,  sat  for  three  weeks  and 
more,  settling  the'  civil-list :  but  then  it  was 
immediately  prorogued,  and  not  summoned 
again,  except  for  a  very  few  days.  They 
had  afterwards  much  more  important  busi- 
ness on  their  hands,  during  the  whole  of 
that  bigoted  and  subtle  tyrant's  reign,  than 
settling  a  regency.  While  strongly  oppos- 
ing the  bill,  and  contending  that  confidence 
ought  not  to  be  placed  in  ministers  to  the 
extent  called  for,  he  was  careful  to  explain 
that  he  cast  no  personal  reflection  on  the 
duke  of  Wellington.  "  I  have  no  distrust," 
he  said,  "  of  the  noble  person  now  at  the  head 
of  the  government.  I  disavow,  in  the  most 
solemn  manner,  all  imputation  of  mixing  up 
anything  arising  from  personal  consideration 
in  this  discussion.  When  I  call  on  the  house 
to  address  the  crown  to  take  measures  to 
provide  against  those  chances  which  may 
produce  the  calamitous  results  I  have  de- 
scribed, it  is  not  that  I  harbour  any  dis- 
trust of  the  motives  of  that  noble  person — 
that  I  wish  to  cast  even  the  shadow  of  a 
shade  of  suspicion  on  his  character;  or  that, 
by  not  neglecting  to  take  those  steps  which 
I  consider  so  imperatively  called  for,  I  would 
insinuate  that  his  noble  nature,  or  his  tried 
honour  and  public  virtue,  could  think  of 
compassing  anything  treacherous  to  the 
constitution  of  his  country.  I  acquit  him  of 
all  intent  or  conception  of  that  kind.  His 
public  services  are  my  guarantee  for  the 
integrity  of  his  conduct.  His  civil  services, 
for  which  the  country — and  above  all,  re- 
generated Ireland — owe  him  so  much ;  for 
which  posterity  will  bless  his  name,  and 
which  place  him  higher  on  the  record  of 
fame  than  the  victories  of  Waterloo  or  of 
Salamanca.  They  are  my  pledges  for  the 
purity  of  his  motives :  but  I  am  here  to 
represent  the  people  of  this  country ;  I  am 
here,  as  one  of  the  commons  of  England,  to 
distrust  and  to  watch  ministers,  because 
VOL  m.  2  s 


they  are  the  public  servants  of  the  crown — to 
know  no  difference  between  man  and  man 
in  that  capacity,  but  to  take  all  the  security 
I  can  obtain  against  even  the  principles  of 
the  constitution,  or  the  rights  and  privi- 
leges of  the  people  being  endangered."  He 
went  on  to  say,  what  he  dreaded  was  the 
evils  which  might  possibly  arise  from  a  dis- 
puted succession,  and  those  which  flowed 
from  the  accession  of  an  infant  sovereign. 
He  repudiated  as  sophistical  the  arguments 
which  had  been  used  in  favour  of  post- 
poning the  settlement  of  a  question  so 
important,  and  concluded  with  a  forcible 
declaration  of  his  sentiments  on  the  subject 
of  an  hereditary  monarchy.  "  There  are 
many  great  evils,"  he  remarked,  "  there  are 
many  grievous  burdens,  to  which  it  subjects 
us,  and  there  are  many  sound  principles  to 
which  it  is  opposed ;  but  it  has  one  great 
redeeming  feature  which  reconciles  me  to  it; 
and  would  reconcile  me  even  were  its  faults 
greater  and  more  numerous — it  renders  the 
succession  to  the  throne  certain,  and  pro- 
vides in  that  way  a  remedy  for  those  evils 
which  could  never  be  thought  of  without 
horror — the  evils  of  civil  war ;  a  state  of 
things  where  all  life  dies ;  where  death 
alone  lives,  and  all  combine  to  introduce 
mischiefs  abominable  and  unutterable,  such 
as  fable  never  feigned,  or  imagination  de- 
vised." 

When  the  house  divided,  there  appeared 
for  the  motion,  ninety-three;  against  it,  two 
hundred  and  forty-seven. 

After  the  decision,  formally  pronounced 
by  parliament,  against  prolonging  their  sit- 
tings to  get  through  the  business  which  had 
been  entered  upon,  and  after  the  funeral  of 
the  late  king,  the  measures  in  an  advanced 
state  were  soon  brought  to  maturity.  On 
the  8th  of  July,  when  a  motion  was  made  for 
going  into  committee  on  the  sale  of  beer 
bill,  viscount  Goderich  made  a  statement,  on 
the  subject  of  the  finances  of  the  country,  of 
considerable  importance.  Speaking  on  the 
prospects  of  the  country,  early  in  the  session, 
he  had  assumed,  on  hearing  of  the  savings 
to  be  made  in  the  present  year,  that  there 
would  be  a  surplus  revenue  of  three  million 
seven  hundred  thousand  pounds ;  but  the 
duke  of  Wellington  had  corrected  him,  by 
saying,  ministers  could  not  calculate  on  the 
surplus  which  had  been  mentioned,  nor  on 
one  exceeding  fifteen  or  sixteen  hundred 
thousand  pounds.  This,  viscount  Goderich 
said,  he  did  not  very  clearly  understand. 
He  was  glad  when  he  afterwards  found  the 
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chancellor  of  the  exchequer  had,  in  the 
other  house,  proposed  to  take  off  taxes  to 
the  amount  of  three  million  pounds,  which, 
he  concluded,  would  not  have  been  deter- 
mined upon  had  the  surplus  been  no  more 
than  the  noble  duke  expected  it  would  be. 
He  remarked  on  the  various  taxes  which 
had  been  abated,  and  thought,  in  other  ways, 
greater  relief  might  have  been  afforded  to 
the  country.  He  wished  to  know  from  the 
noble  duke,  what  ought  to  be  the  amount  of 
the  revenue  and  expenditure ;  what  it  had 
been  last  year;  what  he  expected  it  to 
be  under  present  circumstances ;  and  what 
were  the  grounds  of  his  expectations. 

The  duke  of  Wellington,   in   reply,   ad- 
mitted  that   the  noble  viscount  had  been 
more  correct  than  himself  in  the  financial 
statement  he  had  formerly  made.     He  was 
willing  to  do  justice  to  the   motives   that 
induced   the   noble   viscount   to   make   his 
present  statement,  which  was  intended  to 
throw  light  on  the  subject,  and  promote  the 
interests  of  the  country.     In  respect  first, 
to  the  surplus  of  the  revenue  during  the 
present  year,  he  must  admit  that  it  was  less 
than  he  had  stated  it  would  be  at  the  com- 
mencement of  the  session.     He  had  then 
stated   it   from  estimates  which   had  been 
prepared ;  but  it  should  be  recollected  that 
the  government  had  been  enabled  to  make 
very  considerable  reductions.     Their   lord- 
ships knew  that  the  finance  committee  had 
recommended  that  there  should  be  a  surplus 
of  three  million  pounds;    and  he  thought 
such  a   surplus   very  desirable ;    but   their 
lordships  must  be  aware  that  the  revenue  in 
this  country  was  unsettled  and  uncertain. 
It  depended  on  a  variety  of  causes ;  some  of 
which — such  as  the  seasons — were  very  va- 
riable ;  and  the  consequence  was,  that  with 
the  same  rate  of  taxation,  the  amount  of 
revenue   was   different   in    different    years 
From  circumstances  of  this  kind,  he  could 
not  say  that  up  to  that  time  the  surplus  oi 
the  year  had  equalled  three  million  pounds ; 
nor  could  he  hold  out  a  hope,  unless  there 
was  an  increase  in  the  revenue,  that  the 
amount  of  the  surplus  next  year  would  be 
three  million  pounds.    There  was,  and  there 
would  be,  a  considerable  surplus ;  but  the 
revenue  must  improve  very  much  before  the 
amount  of  the  surplus  became  equal  to  that 
recommended    by   the    finance    committee. 
According  to  the  estimates,  the  expenditure 
for    the    present    year    would    be — for   the 
funded   debt,    for   the   unfunded    debt,    for 
the   permanent   charge  for   pensions,  half- 
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>ay,  &c.,  the  charge  for  the  army,  the  navy, 
and  the  ordnance, — altogether,  forty-seven 
million  eight  hundred  and  fifteen  thousand 
one  hundred  and  forty-seven  pounds.     The 
revenue  for  the  year  was  fifty  million  four 
mudred     and    eighty    thousand     pounds  : 
being,  for   the  customs,   seventeen   million 
;wo  hundred  thousand  pounds ;  excise,  nine- 
,een  million  three  hundred  thousand  pounds; 
tamps,  post-office,  &c.,  thirteen  million  seven 
mudred   thousand   pounds ;    miscellaneous 
tranches  of  revenue,  two  hundred  and  eighty 
thousand  pounds.     From  this  was  to  be  de- 
ducted seven  hundred  thousand  pounds  for 
;he  loss  of  duty  on  beer ;  one  hundred  and 
sixty  thousand  pounds  for  the  loss  of  the 
eather-duty ;   and  one  hundred  and  fifty - 
ive   thousand   pounds   on   account   of  the 
sugar- duties ;    making,  together,   a   sum  of 
one  million  fifteen  thousand  pounds ;  leaving 
forty-nine  million  four  hundred  and  sixty- 
five  thousand  pounds.     It  was  not,  however, 
by  looking  at  any  one  year,  but  by  looking 
at  the  surplus  of  former  years,   that  they 
could  form  the  most   correct  judgment  of 
the  probable  surplus  in  future.     In  the  year 
1829,  the  surplus  was  two  million  two  hun- 
dred and  forty-six  thousand  nine  hundred 
and  ninety-three  pounds.  The  expenditure  of 
that  year  was  fifty-one  million  three  hundred 
and  ninety  thousand  and  thirty-three  pounds. 
At  present  the  expenditure,  in  consequence 
of  the  great  reductions  which  had  been  made, 
was  forty-seven  million  eight  hundred  and 
fifteen   thousand   one   hundred   and   forty- 
seven  pounds.      The    probable  expenditure 
for  the  next  year,  would  be  forty-seven  mil- 
lion eight  hundred  and  fifteen  thousand  one 
hundred    and   forty-seven   pounds.     Under 
the  circumstances  of  the  country,  the  go- 
vernment had  been  able  to  reduce  the  ex- 
penditure two  million  five  hundred  thousand 
pounds.    It  had  reduced  the  interest  on  the 
funded  debt  eight  hundred  thousand  pounds; 
and  on  the  unfunded  debt,  one  hundred  and 
twenty-eight   thousand   pounds.     In   three 
years  the  government  had  reduced  the  ex- 
penditure three  million  five  hundred  thou- 
sand  pounds.     That   reduction   had   given 
the  country  a  claim  to  a  reduction  of  taxa- 
tion.    The  government  had   performed  its 
engagements  to  the  country,   and  had   re- 
mitted  taxation   to   the   amount    of    three 
million  five  hundred  thousand  pounds.     He 
looked  at  the  repeal  of  taxation  to  produce 
an  increase  of  revenue  from  those  taxes  that 
remained ;  but  there  must  be  some  difficulty 
in  making  the  surplus  equal  to  that  recom- 
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mended  by  the  finance  committee.  He 
agreed  with  the  noble  viscount,  that  it 
would  be  wise  to  revise  the  system  of  taxa- 
tion—  repealing  such  taxes  as  bore  the 
heaviest  on  the  people,  and  cost  most  iu  the 
collection.  He  agreed  also  with  the  noble 
viscount,  that  the  expenditure  ought  to  be 
reduced ;  the  government  had  undertaken 
that  task,  and  would  accomplish  it.  Much 
had  been  already  done ;  but  he  entreated 
their  lordships  to  remember,  that  the  army, 
the  navy,  the  ordnance,  and  the  miscel- 
laneous sources  were  the  only  part  of  the 
expenditure  which  could  be  reduced ;  and 
they  only  amounted  to  sixteen  million  five 
hundred  thousand  pounds.  Of  these,  five 
million  five  hundred  thousand  pounds  went 
for  half-pay  and  pensions,  and  could  not  be 
touched ;  leaving  but  little  more  than  eleven 
million  pounds  from  which  it  was  possible  to 
make  reductions.  Under  these  circumstances, 
their  lordships  would  see  that  great  further 
reductions  could  not  be  expected;  but  as 
much  had  been,  and  would  be,  done  as  pos- 
sible. He  knew  that  it  was  said  that  great 
savings  might  be  made  in  the  colonies;  but 
the  greater  part  of  the  expenditure  now  in- 
curred in  them  was  for  convicts  and  troops 
— charges  which  the  country  was  bound  to 
bear.  Independent  of  these  expenses,  the 
cost  of  the  civil  government  of  the  colonies 
was  very  inconsiderable. 

The  exposition  thus  furnished,  was  re- 
ceived with  general  satisfaction  by  their  lord- 
ships. Tlie  sale  of  beer  bill  was  passed. 

An  appropriation  bill  having  been  intro- 
duced and  passed  through  its  earlier  stages, 
the  third  reading  was  moved  on  the  16th 
of  July,  when  the  marquis  of  Lansdowne 
offered  some  observations  on  the  domestic 
and  foreign  affairs  of  the  country.  He  ex- 
pressed deep  regret  that  those  circumstances 
in  the  state  of  Europe,  which  had  been  justly 
adverted  to  at  the  commencement  of  the 
session,  and  respecting  which  a  sanguine 
expectation  was  expressed  that  a  final  and 
satisfactory  settlement  would  shortly  take 
place  (he  alluded  to  the  affairs  of  the  west 
and  the  east  of  Europe),  remained  in  the 
same  unsatisfactory  condition  as  they  were 
then,  and  that  his  late  majesty's  life  had 
closed,  and  this  session  of  parliament  would 
terminate,  without  producing  the  final  settle- 
ment of  either  of  those  important  branches 
of  foreign  policy.  He  remarked  on  the  ap- 
propriation bill  before  them,  containing,  in  a 
mass,  the  different  grants  which  their  lord- 
ships had  not  had  an  opportunity  of  examin- 


ing separately.  He  threw  out  various  sug- 
gestions to  prevent  abuses  and  jobbing,  which 
he  hoped  to  see  acted  upon  in  the  next  ses- 
sion of  parliament. 

The  duke  of  Wellington  called  their  at- 
tention to  that  part  of  the  address  of  the 
noble  marquis  (Lansdowne),  in  which  he 
stated  that  the  sums  voted  in  the  appropria- 
tion bill  were  voted  in  mass.  If  the  noble 
marquis  would  take  the  trouble  of  looking 
over  the  bill,  he  would  find  a  clause  in  it 
where  all  the  several  sums  were  specified. 
The  measure,  therefore,  was  not  liable  to 
the  objection  which  the  noble  marquis  had 
stated.  Then,  with  respect  to  the  noble 
marquis's  observations  in  relation  to  Ireland, 
he  begged  to  state,  that  it  was  perfectly  true 
that  a  committee  of  the  other  house  did  con- 
sider all  the  Irish  estimates,  and  did  make  a 
very  detailed  report,  which  contained  a  great 
deal  of  valuable  information.  His  majesty's 
ministers  had,  however,  on  their  own  re- 
sponsibility, taken  the  present  mode  of  sub- 
mitting those  items  to  the  consideration  of 
parliament ;  and  he  was  convinced  that  if  the 
items  had  come  under  discussion,  the  reasons 
which  had  influenced  his  majesty's  govern- 
ment would  have  been  thought  perfectly 
satisfactory;  but  so  much  time  had  been 
occupied  in  discussing  other  matters,  that  no 
opportunity  was  afforded  for  considering  those 
estimates.  He  repeated,  that  when  the  sub- 
ject should  be  properly  considered,  the  rea- 
sons for  not  following  the  suggestions  of  the 
report,  would  be  acknowledged  to  be  satis- 
factory. There  were  suggestions,  not  only 
in  the  report  of  that  particular  committee, 
but  also  in  those  of  other  committees,  re- 
commending a  variety  of  measures  with  re- 
spect to  Ireland.  Those  suggestions  had 
been,  as  much  as  possible,  acted  upon  in 
different  measures  introduced  in  the  course 
of  the  present  session,  some  of  which  had 
been  passed,  and  others  remained  under 
consideration.  He  thought  it  would  be  al- 
lowed that  more  time  was  necessary  than  one 
or  two  years  after  the  making  of  a  report,  to 
suggest  such  detailed  measures  with  respect 
to  every  abuse  (for  abuses,  he  admitted, 
existed  in  Ireland),  as  would  induce  parlia- 
ment to  join  with  government  to  carry  them 
into  effect.  Measures  to  remedy  those  abuses 
would  be  introduced  as  quickly  as  possible ; 
but  the  ministers  would  not  bring  forward 
any  one  till  they  had  fully  considered  it 
themselves.  The  circumstances  of  Ireland 
made  it  necessary  for  government  to  proceed 
with  caution,  in  touching  upon  anything  that 
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was  established  in  that  country.     He  would 
now   advert   to   the   foreign   policy  of  the 
country.     With  respect  to  the  state  of  fo- 
reign policy  in  the  east,  their  lordships  were 
quite  as  well  acquainted  with  the  history  of 
the  transactions  which  had  taken  place  con- 
nected with  that  part  of  the  world  as  he  was. 
All  the  documents  were  before  them,  and 
the  whole  history  of  the  affairs,  up  to  the 
beginning  of  the  month  of  June  last;  and 
their  lordships  were  in  as  favourable  a  con- 
dition to  form  an  opinion  on  them,  as  the 
ministers.    All  he  could  say  on  the  question 
was  this,  that  the  endeavours  of  the  ministry 
had  been  uniformly  directed,  since  that  period, 
to  bring  the  transactions  to  a  termination ; 
and  he  had  every  hope  that  they  then  would 
be  brought  to  a  satisfactory  settlement,  as  a 
cordial  union  prevailed  between  the  three 
allied  powers ;  and  they  were  unanimous  in 
desiring  to  accomplish  that  object,and  intheir 
efforts  to  bring  it  about.     With  respect  to 
the  other  part  of  Europe,  he  had  to  say  that 
the  great  distance   between   Portugal   and 
Brazil  rendered  it  extremely  difficult  to  bring 
the  transactions  connected  with  those  coun- 
tries to  a  speedy  termination.    But  he  could 
state,  that  all  parties  have  a  common  interest 
in  those  affairs,  were  sincerely  desirous  of 
conducting  them  to  a  satisfactory  conclusion, 
and  that  a  cordial  uniori  existed  between  all 
the  governments  engaged  in  them. 

Lord  Holland  sarcastically  remarked,  the 
duke  of  Wellington  had  said,  on  these  two 
important  subjects  to  which  his  attention 
had  been  called,  exactly  what  he  had  told 
their  lordships  for  the  last  three  years,  with 
equal  solemnity,  assurance,  and  certainty, 
and  with  precisely  the  same  reasons  for  his 
statements  as  he  had  alleged  to  the  house 


on  the  present  occasion.  He  sharply  criticised 
the  policy  of  ministers,  and  said,  though 
more  than  two  years  ago  expectations  were 
confidently  avowed  that  negotiations  would 
soon  be  brought  to  a  satisfactory  conclusion, 
a  curious  fact  had  only  now  come  out,  that 
Rio-Janeiro  was  at  a  great  distance  from 
Portugal.  The  discovery  of  that  fact,  it 
would  seem,  had  greatly  discouraged  the 
noble  duke,  and  disappointed  the  expecta- 
tions in  which  he  had  indulged.  He  hoped, 
when  parliament  met  again,  they  would  not 
place  such  reliance  on  such  a  government 
— as  had  hitherto  been  the  usage. 

The  duke  of  Wellington  complained  of 
the  course  taken  by  the  noble  lord,  in  coming 
down  to  the  house  and  making  a  speech  like 
that  which  he  had  just  delivered,  without 
any  previous  notice  or  intimation.  He  would 
confine  himself  to  that  part  of  the  noble 
lord's  observations  in  which  he  had  alluded 
to  his  (the  duke  of  Wellington's)  supposed 
discovery  of  the  distance  from  Brazil  to  Eng- 
land ;  and  on  that  he  would  merely  observe, 
that  a  gentleman  had  just  arrived  with  com- 
munications, on  which  there  had  not  been 
sufficient  time  to  come  to  any  definite  con- 
clusion. All  he  would  say  was,  that  there 
appeared  to  be  a  cordial  desire  and  concur- 
rence, among  all  parties,  to  arrive  at  a  satis- 
factory arrangement. 

With  this  general  answer  on  the  conduct 
of  the  government,  the  appropriation  bill  was 
allowed  to  pass.  The  opposition  in  either 
house  became  very  languid,  as  the  political 
adversaries  of  the  duke  were  now  of  opinion 
their  forces  would  be  better  employed  in 
securing  strength  in  the  new  parliament, 
than  in  raising  objections  to  the  business 
then  in  progress. 


CHAPTER  XXV. 

CALL  FOE  THE  ABOLITION  OF  SLAVERY ;  BILL  FOR  THE  DISFRANCHISEMENT  OF  EAST  RETFORD,  AND  DEMAND 
FOR  PARLIAMENTARY  REFORM;  PROROGATION  OF  PARLIAMENT;  OPENING  OF  THE  MANCHESTER  AND 
LIVERPOOL  RAILWAY  ;  DEATH  OF  MR.  HUSKISSON  ;  EFFECTS  OF  THE  FRENCH  REVOLUTION  IN  ENGLAND  ; 
OPENING  OF  THE  NEW  PARLIAMENT. 


THE  state  of  the  slave-trade  became  the 
subject  of  complaint ;  and  it  was  said,  the 
duke  of  Wellington  had  not  exerted  him- 
self as  a  minister  of  England  ought  to  have 
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done,  in  order  to  put  an  end  to  that  unholy 
traffic.  Before  the  close  of  the  session,  it 
was  mentioned  in  parliament.  On  the  19th 
of  July,  earl  Grosvenor  expressed  regret  that 
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little  had  been  attempted,  on  the  part  of  the 
colonial  legislatures,  to  ameliorate  the  con- 
dition of  slaves.  He  reminded  their  lord- 
ships of  the  resolutions  which  had  been 
passed  in  1823,  with  a  view  to  the  improve- 
ment of  the  condition  of  the  slave  popula- 
tion of  the  colonies,  and  said  they  must 
see  that  little  had  been  done  to  carry  them 
into  effect.  He  gave  notice,  that  if  no  one 
else  brought  the  subject  forward,  he  would, 
at  an  early  period  of  the  next  session  of 
parliament,  move  for  leave  to  introduce  a 
bill,  to  declare  that  all  children  born  thence- 
forth of  slave  parents  should  be  free. 

The  duke  of  Wellington  observed,  with 
reference  to  the  suggestion  of  the  noble 
earl  (Grosvenor),  that  an  act  to  declare  the 
children  born  of  slave  parents  free,  under 
the  present  circumstances  of  the  slave  popu- 
lation, was  impracticable.  If  it  were  to  be 
declared  that  all  the  children  born  of  slave 
parents  should  be  free,  he,  for  one,  should 
wish  that  the  noble  lord  would  explain  how 
he  could  find  means  to  take  care  of  them. 
Before  the  noble  lord  decreed  their  emanci- 
pation, he  ought  to  bring  in  a  bill  to  pro- 
vide for  them.  With  respect  to  the  colo- 
nies under  the  government  and  control  of 
his  majesty  in  council,  the  ministers  had 
done  what  they  could  to  carry  the  resolu- 
tions of  1823  into  effect,  and  had  thereby 
evinced  their  sincere  desire  to  improve  the 
condition  of  the  slaves,  as  much  and  as 
speedily  as  was  practicable,  consistently 
with  a  proper  respect  for  the  colonial  legis- 
latures, and  for  the  interests  of  private  pro- 
perty. This  having 'been  done,  would  it  not 
be  worth  while  to  wait  a  little,  in  order  to 
see  whether  the  measures  adopted  in  the 
ceded  colonies,  might  not  be  attended  with 
such  obvious  advantages  as  to  induce  the 
colonial  legislatures  to  follow  the  example  ? 
It  appeared  to  him,  that  that  would  be  the 
safest  and  wisest  plan ;  and  he  hoped  that 
the  consequences  of  those  measures  would 
be  such  as  to  lead  to  the  universal  adoption 
of  them. 

Many  petitions  had  been  presented  in  the 
house  of  commons,  praying  for  the  total 
abolition  of  slavery.  Mr.  Otway  Cave,  in 
presenting  some  of  them,  expressed  an  opi- 
nion that  it  could  not  be  shown  that  the 
slaves  were  the  property,  by  law,  of  the 
West  India  proprietors ;  and  trusted  that 
the  friends  of  abolition  would  persevere  in 
promulgating  the  doctrine,  that  if  the  Bri- 
tish legislature  refused  to  interfere,  the  con- 
sequences which  might  ensue  would  rest 


upon  the  heads  of  those  who  provoked 
them.  If  that  house  refused  to  interfere, 
he  thought  the  slaves  would  be  justified, 
before  God  and  man,  in  taking,  by  any 
means,  that  to  which  they  were  entitled; 
by  force  they  might  take  what  force,  and 
not  right,  had  dispossessed  them  of.  He 
concluded  in  the  words  used  by  an  honour- 
able and  learned  gentleman  in  1823.  "Dif- 
ficulties there  may  be  (in  the  way  of  negro 
emancipation),  as  there  are  in  every  case; 
but  are  they  insurmountable  ?  I  think  not, 
and  that  no  one  will  be  stopped  by  them 
who  does  not  wish  to  be  impeded." 

The  warm  language  used  by  Mr.  Cave 
was  remarked  upon  by  several  ministerial 
members.  They  urged,  that  if  injustice 
and  inhumanity  had  originated  the  slave- 
trade,  to  excite  the  slaves  to  acts  of  violence 
was  not,  at  that  moment,  the  best  way  of 
consulting  the  true  interests  of  humanity 
under  present  circumstances.  The  honour- 
able gentleman,  however,  persisted  in  his 
declaration.  With  the  best  feelings  to- 
wards the  West  India  proprietors,  he  wished, 
he  said,  to  save  them  from  going  too  far,  by 
making  them  sensible  of  the  dangerous  posi- 
tion in  which  they  stood. 

While  Mr.  Wilberforce  and  his  friends 
were  calling  for  the  abolition  of  the  slave- 
trade,  they  were  careful  to  proclaim,  that 
nothing  was  further  from  their  thoughts 
than  the  idea  of  putting  an  end  to  slavery. 
The  distinction  thus  made  they  were  anxious 
should  be  noted.  Such  a  project  in  the  then 
state  of  the  world,  they  regarded  as  per- 
fectly Utopian.  With  the  existing  evil  they 
did  not  venture  to  grapple :  that  it  should 
not  continue  to  increase  was  the  limit  of 
their  generous  labours;  but  their  object 
gained,  other  purposes  were  avowed  by  phi- 
lanthropists who  followed  them ;  and  a  feel- 
ing arose  in  the  public  mind  (while  it  was 
proudly  avowed,  the  slave  who  set  his  foot 
on  English  soil,  at  once  became  a  free  man), 
that  it  was  inconsistent  and  dishonouring  to 
Great  Britain  for  slavery  to  prevail  in  her 
colonies,  which  could  not  be  endured  near 
the  seat  of  government.  The  West  India 
proprietors  who  had  succeeded  to  large  pro- 
perties, could  not  easily  be  persuaded  to 
resign  affluence;  and  the  reports  they  re- 
ceived from  those  to  whom  the  management 
of  their  estates  had  been  confided,  were  of 
a  character  which  satisfied  them  (as  men 
are  easily  convinced  of  that  which  largely 
favours  their  interests),  that  to  make  the 
Africans  free,  would  be  to  expose  them  to 
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many  evils  which  they  were  spared  while 
they  remained  in  their  present  state;  and, 
in  a  word,  men  whose  characters  were  any- 
thing but  cruel  or  sordid,  sincerely  believed 
that  the  extinction  of  slavery  in  the  depen- 
dencies of  England  would  be  at  variance 
with  policy  and  humanity. 

In  this  case,  no  complaint  could  justly  be 
made  against  the  government.  If  the  pro- 
gress of  the  cause  was  slow,  it  was  unfair  to 
throw  the  blame  on  the  duke  of  Wellington. 
To  persuade  other  countries  to  join  with 
England  in  labouring  for  its  furtherance, 
was  no  easy  task.  Those  who  did  not  hesi- 
tate to  condemn  the  traffic  in  human  beings, 
notwithstanding  their  professions,  were  reso- 
lute to  continue  it.  England,  giving  up  the 
slave-trade,  had  opened  views  of  profit  to 
the  traders  of  other  nations  which  were 
closed  against  them  before ;  and  it  was 
prosecuted  by  some  of  them  with  great 
vigour,  and  with  such  precautions  sug- 
gested by  the  necessity  of  concealment, 
as  added  unheard-of  sufferings  to  the  mise- 
ries formerly  endured  by  the  sable  vic- 
tims of  mercantile  cupidity.  The  United 
States  of  America,  while  raising  their  voices 
in  praise  of  liberty,  failed  not  to  appear 
among  the  champions  of  the  condemned 
system.  They  denounced,  as  canting  hypo- 
crites, the  advocates  for  abolition :  they 
quoted  Scripture  to  prove  that  slaves  were 
possessed  by  the  revered  fathers  of  mankind ; 
and  ingenious  sophistry  boldly  affirmed,  that 
the  power  of  buying  and  selling  his  fellow- 
creatures,  was  among  the  dearest,  time- 
honoured,  and  inalienable  rights  of  the  free- 
man, and  could  not  be  withdrawn  from  a 
people  who  knew  their  rights,  and  were 
prepared  to  make  any  sacrifice  in  defence 
of  liberty ! 

The  last  interesting  debate  of  the  session 
was  that  on  the  East  Retford  disfranchise- 
ment  bill,  which  proposed  to  throw  the 
franchise  of  the  borough  open  to  the  ad- 
joining hundred.  That  corruption  had  ex- 
isted there,  and  for  a  very  long  period,  had 
been  proved  beyond  all  doubt.  The  turpi- 
tude of  all  parties  connected  with  elections 
in  that  borough,  during  the  preceding  half 
century,  was  great;  and  no  defence  of  the 
parties  could  be  attempted.  The  debate 
was  important,  as  it  brought  out  a  state- 
ment of  facts,  which  went  far  to  prove  that 
the  disfranchisement  of  East  Retford  was  of 
no  value  while  the  general  system  under 
which  members  were  returned  to  parlia- 
ment continued — such  as  it  had  long  been. 
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The  second  reading  having  been  moved  by 
the  marquis  of  Salisbury,  his  lordship  said,  he 
thought  it  had  been  shown  that  bribery  and 
corruption  in  East  Retford  had  existed  from 
a  very  early  period ;  and  their  lordships  must 
have  perceived  that  there  had  been  a  de- 
liberate intention  to  buy  votes,  on  the  part 
of  the  candidate,  as  there  was  on  the  part 
of  the  electors  to  sell  them,  to  the  highest 
bidder. 

To  the  disfranchisement  of  a  borough  so 
corrupt,  it  might  have  been  supposed  no  ob- 
jections would  in  any  shape  be  raised  by 
the  friends  of  parliamentary  reform.  But 
such  was  not  the  case.  Changing  circum- 
stances produce  strange  alterations  in  the 
views  of  politicians  with  regard  to  certain 
measures.  It  was  now  very  generally  felt, 
that  something  more  than  the  correction  of 
an  insulated  abuse,  occasionally  detected, 
was  necessary  to  the  working  of  the  con- 
stitution. For  many  years  a  radical  reform 
had  been  called  for  out-of-doors.  It  had 
been  ably  advocated,  and  eagerly  sought 
for  a  time,  and  then  the  subject  was 
dropped,  and  seemed  to  have  lost  all  its 
interest  with  the  public  at  large.  Little  had 
been  heard  of  it  for  some  years;  but  now, 
at  the  commencement  of  a  new  reign,  the 
question  was  again  opened,  and  all  the 
anxiety  which  had  existed  in  connexion  with 
it  at  a  former  period,  was  more  than  re- 
vived. Nor  was  it  on  slight  grounds,  as 
will  be  seen  from  the  speech  we  are  about 
to  quote,  that  a  change  was  demanded. 
On  the  second  reading  of  the  bill  above 
mentioned  being  moved,  lord  Durham  said, 
he  considered  the  question  before  them  not 
a  government,  but  a  judicial  question.  That 
the  electors  had  voted  as  stated,  he  did  not 
deny — that  corruption  had  existed  many 
years  in  East  Retford  was  a  fact  which  could 
not  be  disputed ;  but  while  parliament  re- 
mained in  its  present  state — while  seats 
were  sold  (as  all  knew  they  were),  he  could 
not  approve  of  a  measure  like  that  which 
was  now  before  them.  He  submitted  some 
strong  facts  to  their  lordships.  "  If,"  said 
he,  "  that  which  the  bill  describes  to  be  cor- 
ruption is  yet  in  daily  practice ;  if  a  minis- 
ter, in  the  distribution  of  the  patronage  of 
the  government,  thinks  fit  to  gratify  a  peer 
of  this,  or  a  commoner  of  the  other  house 
of  parliament,  with  a  place  for  supporting, 
or  strengthening  the  administration  (as  it  is 
called)  by  his  vote  in  parliament — is  it  to  be 
styled  corruption?  If  it  be,  it  yet  daily 
takes  place.  I  should  like  to  know,  what 
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distinction  can  be  drawn  between  tbe  peer 
and  commoner  who  so  receives  a  place,  and 
the  voter  who  receives  twenty  or  forty 
guineas?  Why  is  the  poor  mau  to  be  dis- 
graced, dishonoured,  and  disfranchised  on 
the  one  hand,  whilst  on  the  other,  the  rich 
peer  is  to  be  congratulated  by  all  his 
friends ;  and,  in  the  language  of  the  Scrip- 
ture, to  be  proclaimed  in  the  streets  as  '  a 
man  whom  the  king  delighteth  to  honour?' 
Now,  my  lords,  as  to  the  amount  of  this 
corruption — suppose  that  those  persons  did 
receive  twenty  or  forty  guineas  each,  and 
that  three  or  four  thousand  pounds  was 
dristributed  amongst  them,  I  say  it  is  as  a 
drop  of  water  in  the' ocean,  compared  with 
the  sums  spent  in  elections.  Mr.  Evans 
himself  tells  us,  that  he  spent  seventeen 
thousand  pounds  at  Leicester;  and  it  is 
pretty  well  known,  that  at  the  last  election 
for  Northumberland,  one  hundred  and  forty 
thousand  pounds  were  spent,  not  in  legal  ex- 
penses only,  but  in  treating  and  other  illegal 
inducements  to  vote.  At  my  own  election 
in  the  county  of  Durham,  I  had  to  spend 
about  thirty  thousand  pounds ;  and  a  noble 
friend  of  mine  (a  noble  marquis  opposite) 
must  have  spent  a  great  deal  more.  At 
the  election  for  Yorkshire,  in  1826,  although 
there  was  no  contest,  one  hundred  thousand 
pounds  was  spent  by  the  four  candidates — a 
fact  which  was  mentioned  in  the  other  house 
of  parliament  by  one  of  the  members.  In 
the  election  of  1806,  in  the  same  county, 
lord  Milton  spent  one  hundred  thousand 
pounds;  another  party,  ninety  thousand 
pounds ;  and  the  committee  who  acted  for 
Mr.  Wilberforce,  sixty  thousand  pounds. 
Indeed,  the  expenses  of  even  an  uncontested 
election  in  Yorkshire,  are  so  notorious,  that 
there  is  at  this  moment  the  greatest  difficulty 
in  finding  members  to  represent  it ;  and  I  be- 
lieve that,  except  one  of  the  present  mem- 
bers, and  a  gentleman  little  known  to  the 
freeholders  of  the  county,  no  other  indi- 
viduals have  declared  themselves  candidates 
for  the  expensive  honour  of  representing  it. 
In  fact,  with  the  exception  of  Westminster, 
there  is  hardly  a  place  in  England,  where  it  is 
not  necessary  for  a  candidate,  who  seriously 
intends  to  succeed,  to  spend  a  considerable 
sum  of  money.  Whatever  the  theory  of  the 
representation  may  be,  it  has  in  practice 
come  to  this — that  either,  directly  or  in- 
directly, covertly  or  openly,  every  man 
comes  into  parliament  by  a  breach  of  the 
law.  Another  consideration  arises  upon 
this  question.  If  the  corruption  of  the 


voter  who  receives  twenty  pounds  for  his 
single  vote  deserves  punishment,  what  are 
you  to  do  with  a  person  who  sells,  not  the 
individual  vote,  but  the  actual  representation 
of  boroughs — the  actual  seats  themselves? 
It  is  a  matter  of  notoriety,  that  the  market- 
price  of  a  seat  in  the  other  house  of  parlia- 
ment is  one  thousand  two  hundred  pounds. 
A  noble  friend  near  me,  tells  me  that  the 
price  has  so  risen  of  late,  that  it  is  one 
thousand  eight  hundred  pounds  annually ! 
No  person  will  now  pay  several  thousand 
pounds,  taking  his  chance  of  the  parliament 
being  long  or  short ;  but  gives  his  annual 
sum  of  one  thousand  eight  hundred  pounds, 
to  be  secured  in  his  seat.  I  know  that  it 
used  to  be  only  one  thousand  pounds  a- 
year ;  for,  many  years  ago,  a  seat  was  offered 
to  be  placed  at  my  disposal  at  that  price. 
Most  of  these  boroughs  so  sold,  are  the  pro- 
perty of  peers  of  this  house  ;  and  a  valuable 
property  they  must  be,  when  we  hear  that 
the  freehold  of  the  celebrated  and  notorious 
borough  of  Gatton,  has  lately  been  sold  to  a 
nobleman  for  one  hundred  and  eighty  thou- 
sand pounds.  These,  my  lords,  are  the  acts 
of  peers,  of  commoners,  of  clergymen,  who 
receive  a  portion  of  their  incomes,  and  much 
of  their  consideration  in  life  from  the  sale 
of  seats  in  parliament ;  and  I  will  venture, 
if  you  will  give  me  a  bill  of  indemnity,  such 
as  has  extorted  the  evidence  now  on  our 
table,  to  pledge  myself  to  make  these  same 
peers  and  commoners  confess  every  one  of 
these  facts.  It  is  upon  these  grounds  that 
I  feel  myself  entitled  to  say,  that  the  cor- 
ruption of  East  Retford  is  infinitely  less  than 
that  of  nine  cases  out  of  ten."  He  con- 
sidered this  a  bill  of  pains  and  penalties. 
Their  lordships  were  to  decide  on  the  guilt  or 
innocence  of  the  accused.  He  must  declare 
against  condemning  a  whole  corporation,  as 
the  charge  of  corruption  had  been  proved 
against  a  minority  only;  and  that  was  no 
legal  offence.  It  moreover  appeared  that 
the  corruptions  proved  against  parties 
commenced  in  1812,  and  ended  in  1820, 
leaving  the  last  election  -untouched.  He 
moved  an  amendment — that  the  bill  should 
be  read  a  second  time  that  day  six  months. 

The  earl  of  Eldon  having  voted  against 
every  disfranchisement  bill  that  had  been 
brought  before  their  lordships,  felt  bound  to 
oppose  this.  Lord  Wynford  considered  the 
preamble  proved,  and  would  therefore  vote 
for  it. 

Earl  Grey  took  the  same  course  lord 
Durham  had  pursued.  He  said  too  much 
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could  not  be  done  to  secure  the  purity  of 
elections.  This  measure  had  been  preceded 
by  one  which  violated  a  most  important 
principle  of  the  general  law  of  the  land, — a 
bill  of  indemnity  by  which  they  compelled 
men  to  appear  at  the  bar,  and  state  what  at 
once  disgraced  them,  and  rendered  them 
obnoxious  to  punishment.  He  objected  to 
a  bill  of  indemnity  being  thrust  upon  un- 
willing witnesses.  If  such  a  course  were 
proper  in  one  case,  why  not  in  all  ?  And  if 
they  would  make  it  a  principle  of  law,  let 
them  give  .him  a  bill  of  indemnity  by  which  he 
could  compel  members  of  the  other  house  of 
parliament — aye,  and  of  their  lordships' house 
also — to  appear  at  their  bar,  and  answer  such 
questions  as  he  should  put  to  them ;  and  if 
he  did  not  disfranchise  half  the  boroughs  in 
the  kingdom,  he  would  submit  to  any  penalty 
their  lordships  might  think  proper  to  im- 
pose. He  objected  to  the  principle  of  the 
bill,  and  should  therefore  vote  against  it ; 
but  if  it  were  carried,  he  thought  it  would 
be  better  to  give  the  franchise  to  some 
manufacturing  town,  than  the  neighbouring 
hundred,  as  was  proposed  to  be  done. 

The  duke  of  Wellington  said,  that  he 
lamented  very  much  that  the  bill  had  been 
brought  into  parliament :  it  was  not  his  act, 
but  being  there,  it  was  his  duty  to  consider 
what  should  be  done  with  it.  He  admitted 
that  it  was  a  bill  of  pains  and  penalties.  It 
charged  long-continued  and  notorious  cor- 
ruption on  the  electors  of  East  Hetford,  in 
electing  representatives  to  serve  in  parlia- 
ment ;  and  it  enacted  a  penalty  as  a  conse- 
quence of  the  act  stated  in  the  preamble. 
Before  their  lordships  voted  against  the 
borough,  they  ought  to  be  convinced  that 
the  preamble  had  been  proved.  He  had 
attended  to  the  evidence  as  much  as  his 
other  avocations  would  allow,  and  he  must 
say,  that  in  his  opinion,  the  preamble  had 
been  proved.  He  would  not  follow  the 
noble  and  learned  lord  on  the  woolsack,  or 
the  other  noble  and  learned  lord  who  had 
spoken  through  all  the  evidence :  he  would 
content  himself  with  referrjng  to  the  pro- 
ceedings of  Mr.  Thornton,  and  the  evidence 
of  Mr.  Evans,  to  prove  that  bribery  was 
common.  In  every  election  since  1796 — 
in  the  elections  in  1802,  1806,  1812,  and  in 
1818 — in  his  opinion  bribery  had  been 
proved.  The  general  corruption  charged  in 
the  preamble  of  the  bill  had  been  proved ; 
and  if  the  crime  were  not  proved,  certainly 
their  lordships  ought  to  inflict  no  punish- 
ment. There  was  no  noble  lord  who  at- 
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tended  to  the  evidence  but  must  have  seen 
that  in  every  case  where  the  candidate 
lodged  the  money  usually  paid  at  elections, 
he  succeeded ;  but  that  in  every  case  where 
he  failed  to  do  so,  he  lost  his  election.  There 
was  evidence  before  them,  that  the  success- 
ful candidate  always  lodged  the  money,  and 
that  in  no  case  it  returned  into  his  pocket, 
but  uniformly  went  into  the  pockets  of  the 
electors.  It  was  contended,  on  the  other 
side,  that  the  proofs  in  question  did  not 
come  down  to  the  last  session ;  and,  if  true, 
there  was  no  direct  proof  of  the  money 
having  been  received  at  the  last  election : 
but  could  any  person  doubt,  from  what 
passed — from  the  circumstance  of  the  money 
having  been  lodged — that  it  would  have  been 
disposed  of  in  the  same  manner  as  former 
lodgments,  but  for  what  had  afterwards 
happened?  The  question,  however,  was  one 
of  policy  and  expediency,  as  well  as  of  right. 
The  house  had  to  consider  whether  or  not 
they  would,  in  this  case,  pursue  or  deviate 
from  the  course  which  they  pursued  on  all 
similar  occasions.  It  was  to  be  remembered 
that  they  disfranchised  no  one  by  the  present 
bill ;  they  merely  let  in  the  votes  of  the  ad- 
joining hundred.  He  owned  he  was  sur- 
prised at  the  course  taken  by  the  noble  earl 
(Grey),  who,  though  he  had  contended  that 
no  sufficient  proof  was  given  that  a  majority 
of  the  electors  were  corrupt,  had  declared 
his  intention  to  move,  at  a  future  stage  of 
the  bill,  not  that  the  innocent  majority 
should  be  held  harmless,  but  that  the  fran- 
chise should  be  taken  away  from  the  inno- 
cent and  the  guilty,  and  transferred  to 
another  place.  On  the  noble  earl's  own 
showing,  this  would  be  unjust;  for  if  he 
believed  there  was  no  evidence  of  general 
corruption,  he  ought  not  to  take  away  the 
franchise  at  all.  The  noble  duke  concluded 
by  repeating  that  he  thought  the  preamble 
of  the  bill  fully  proved,  and  therefore  it 
should  have  his  support. 

The  amendment  of  lord  Durham  was  re- 
jected, and  the  bill  passed  the  lords.  Though 
the  duke  of  Wellington  disavowed  the  bill, 
he  had  no  objection  to  punish  corruption 
when  proved ;  but  on  the  general  question 
of  parliamentary  reform,  which  was  now 
taken  up  by  the  nation  at  large,  his  views 
remained  such  as  they  had  always  been. 

The  23rd  of  July  was  the  day  fixed  upon 
for  the  prorogation  of  parliament.  Applaud- 
ing shouts  from  the  assembled  crowd,  hailed 
king  William  on  his  way  to  Westminster. 
He  wore  the  uniform  of  an  admiral  under 
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his  regal  robes.  A  sailor-monarch  was  a 
popular  novelty.  The  speaker  of  the  house 
of  commons,  attending  with  many  members 
at  the  bar  of  the  house  of  lords,  pronounced  a 
loyal  address  to  his  majesty,  who  then  closed 
the  session  with  the  following  speech  : — 

"  My  lords  and  gentlemen, — On  this  first 
occasion  of  meeting  you,  I  am  desirous  of 
repeating  to  you,  in  person,  my  cordial 
thanks  for  those  assurances  of  sincere  sym- 
pathy and  affectionate  attachment  which 
you  conveyed  to  me  on  the  demise  of  my 
lamented  brother,  and  ou  my  accession  to 
the  throne  of  my  ancestors.  I  ascend  that 
throne  with  a  deep  sense  of  the  sacred  duties 
which  devolve  on  me,  with  a  firm  reliance 
on  the  affection  of  my  faithful  subjects,  and 
on  the  support  and  co-operation  of  parlia- 
ment; and  with  an  humble  and  earnest 
prayer  to  Almighty  God,  that  he  will  prosper 
my  anxious  endeavours  to  promote  the  hap- 
piness of  a  free  and  loyal  people.  It  is  with 
the  utmost  satisfaction  that  I  find  myself 
enabled  to  congratulate  you  upon  the  gene- 
ral tranquillity  of  Europe.  This  tranquillity 
it  will  be  the  object  of  my  constant  endea- 
vours to  preserve ;  and  the  assurances  which 
I  receive  from  my  allies,  and  from  all  foreign 
powers,  are  dictated  in  a  similar  spirit.  I 
trust  the  good  understanding  which  prevails 
upon  subjects  of  common  interest,  and  the 
deep  concern  which  every  state  must  have 
in  maintaining  the  peace  of  the  world,  will 
ensure  the  satisfactory  settlement  of  those 
matters  which  still  remain  to  be  finally 
arranged. 

"  Gentlemen  of  the  house  of  commons, — 
I  thank  you  for  the  supplies  which  you 
have  granted,  and  for  the  provision  which 
you  have  made  for  several  branches  of  the 
public  service  during  that  part  of  the  present 
year  which  must  elapse  before  a  new  parlia- 
ment can  be  assembled.  I  cordially  con- 
gratulate you  on  the  diminution  which  has 
taken  place  in  the  expenditure  of  the  coun- 
try, on  the  reduction  of  the  charge  of  the 
public  debt,  and  on  the  relief  which  you 
have  afforded  to  my  people  by  the  repeal  of 
some  of  those  taxes  which  have  heretofore 
pressed  heavily  upon  them.  You  may  rely 
upon  my  prudent  and  economical  adminis- 
tration of  the  supplies  which  you  have 
placed  at  my  disposal,  and  upon  my  readi- 
ness to  concur  in  every  diminution  of  the 
public  charge  which  can  be  effected  con- 
sistently with  the  dignity  of  the  crown,  the 
maintenance  of  national  faith,  and  the  per- 
manent interests  of  the  country. 

VOL.  IIT.  2  T 


"  My  lords  and  gentlemen, — I  cannot  put 
an  end  to  this  session,  and  take  my  leave  of 
the  present  parliament,  without  expressing 
my  cordial  thanks  for  the  zeal  which  you 
have  manifested  on  so  many  occasions  for 
the  welfare  of  my  people.  You  have  wisely 
availed  yourselves  of  the  happy  opportunity  of 
general  peace  and  internal  repose,  calmly  to 
review  many  of  the  laws  and  judicial  esta- 
blishments of  the  country;  and  you  have 
applied  such  cautions  and  well-considered 
reforms  as  are  consistent  with  the  spirit  of 
our  venerable  institutions,  and  are  calcu- 
lated to  facilitate  and  expedite  the  adminis- 
tration of  justice.  You  have  removed  the 
civil  disqualifications  which  affected  nu- 
merous and  important  classes  of  my  people. 
"While  I  declare,  on  this  solemn  occasion, 
my  fixed  intention  to  maintain,  to  the  utmost 
of  my  power,  the  protestant  reformed  reli- 
gion established  by  law,  let  me,  at  the  same 
time,  express  my  earnest  hope,  that  the 
animosities  which  have  prevailed  on  account 
of  religious  distinctions  maybe  forgotten,  and 
that  the  decisions  of  parliament  with  respect 
to  those  distinctions  having  been  irrevocably 
pronounced,  my  faithful  subjects  will  unite 
with  me  in  advancing  the  great  object  con- 
templated by  the  legislature,  and  in  pro- 
moting the  spirit  of  domestic  concord  and 
peace,  which  constitutes  the  surest  basis  of 
our  national  strength  and  happiness." 

The  circumstances  which  had  caused  the 
secession  of  Mr.  Huskisson  from  the  duke 
of  Wellington's  government  could  not  be 
remembered  without  poignant  regret,  which 
was  mournfully  revived  at  the  close  of  the 
summer  of  this  year. 

That  great  domestic  revolution  which  was 
to  change  the  whole  face  of  England  and 
the  habits  of  its  people,  now  announced 
itself  in  the  opening  of  the  railway  from 
Manchester  to  Liverpool.  The  ceremonial 
was  fixed  for  the  15th  of  September,  and 
a  graud  celebration  had  been  planned,  at 
which  the  duke  of  Wellington  consented 
to  be  present.  At  the  dinner  which  was 
to  be  given  on  the  occasion,  it  was  expected 
that  the  duke  of  Wellington  would  have 
something  to  say  on  the  subject  of  the 
recent  French  revolution.  It  had  been 
rumoured,  that  the  ordinance  issued  by  the 
minister  of  Charles  X.,  had  the  sanction  of 
the  duke ;  that,  in  fact,  he  had  encouraged 
prince  Polignac  to  persevere  in  a  line  of 
conduct  which  had  lost  Charles  a  throne, 
and  seemed  likely  to  cost  the  minister  his 
head.  Several  journals  expressed  an  opi- 
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nion,  that  the  entertainment  to  be  given 
at  Manchester  would  offer  a  favourable 
opportunity  to  the  duke  for  explaining 
himself  on  the  subject  of  the  ordinances. 
The  surmise  that  he  had  prompted — that 
which  had  proved  so  fruitful  of  disaster — was 
groundless.  In  a  London  evening  paper, 
which  was  understood  to  be  in  communica- 
tion with  government,  the  following  state- 
ment appeared: — "We  feel  it  proper  to 
declare,  lest  the  duke  should  consider  the 
introduction  of  this  topic  at  Manchester 
improper,  that  the  friends  of  the  duke,  and 
the  duke  himself,  have  plainly  and  unequi- 
vocally contradicted  this  rumour  ;  and  we 
now  repeat,  that  the  duke  was  not  a  party 
to  the  appointment  of  prince  Polignac  as 
minister  to  Charles  X. :  the  duke  disap- 
proved, from  the  very  first  week  of  Polig- 
nac's  administration,  of  the  course  he  was 
pursuing;  and  the  duke  never  wrote  to 
prince  Polignac  during  his  administra- 
tion, or  sent  any  letter,  or  sent  any  mes- 
sage in  approval  of  his  conduct ;  or  urging 
him  to  any  unconstitutional  act;  or  sent 
any  message  at  all  in  reference  to  his  con- 
duct as  a  French  minister." 

From  the  contradictions  thus  supplied,  it 
will  be  collected  that  industrious  malice 
had  been  on  the  alert  to  impute  to  the 
duke  of  Wellington,  not  only  all  the  dis- 
tress which  had  been  felt  in  England,  but 
much  of  the  mischief,  tumult,  and  blood- 
shed, which  had  been  unhappily  witnessed 
in  a  neighbouring  country.  The  English 
ambassador  in  Paris,  however  (lord  Stuart 
de  Rothsay),  had  been  ignorant  that  the 
fatal  ordinances  were  prepared,  till  they 
came  before  the  public.  Rumours  were 
abroad  respecting  them,  and  he  had  made 
inquiry  on  the  subject,  but  had  been  as- 
sured the  rumours  in  question  were  wholly 
without  foundation.  "  If,"  demanded  a 
writer  in  the  Spectator,  "  lord  Stuart  de 
Rothsay  did  not  know  the  intentions  of 
the  French  government,  how  could  the 
duke  of  Wellington,  or  any  member  of 
the  cabinet  in  London,  know  them?  We 
neither  speak  from  authority  nor  for  autho- 
rity ;  but  we  make  a  plain  statement  which 
is  due,  we  conceive,  to  the  duke's  character. 
His  grace  is  fair  game  as  a  minister  of  the 
crown ;  but  he  is  entitled,  as  every  English- 
man is,  to  fair  play." 

Mr.  Huskisson,  as  the  member  for  Liver- 
pool, had  taken  a  lively  interest  in  the  extra- 
ordinary undertaking  now  completed,  during 
its  progress,  and  rejoiced  in  the  opportunity 
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which  was  afforded  of  witnessing  the  opening 
of  the  railroad.  At  a  very  early  hour  on 
that  day,  vast  crowds  were  seen  moving 
towards  the  spot  at  which  the  formal  pro- 
ceedings of  the  directors  were  to  commence. 
About  ten  o'clock  the  duke  of  Wellington 
reached  Liverpool,  and  was  welcomed  with 
loud  acclamations  by  the  multitude  assem- 
bled to  behold  the  first  grand  progress 
on  the  first  public  English  iron-road.  A 
splendid  state-carriage  had  been  prepared 
'or  his  grace,  which  carried  him  through 
;he  tunnel,  while  the  band  heralded  his 
advance  to  those  beyond  it,  by  striking  up 
''  See  the  conquering  hero  comes."  "  The 
pomp  of  pageantry"  began.  Engines  with 
waving  flags  and  bright  colours  were  dis- 
played, music  sounded,  and  rejoicing  shouts 
were  heard  when  the  carriages  started — one 
portion  on  the  down,  and  the  other  on  the 
up-line.  Nothing  eould  exceed  the  success 
of  the  undertaking;  and  all  was  pleasant 
until  the  arrival  at  Parkside,  where  the 
engines  were  stopped  for  a  fresh  supply  of 
water.  The  company  had  been  requested 
not  to  leave  their  carriages :  the  caution  was 
also  given  in  printed  directions.  It  was 
misunderstood  or  disregarded.  Most  of  the 
gentlemen  in  the  "  Northumbria"  (the  car- 
riage in  which  the  directors  and  the  more 
distinguished  of  the  guests  were  placed), 
when  the  train  stopped,  got  out,  and  formed 
in  groups  on  the  line.  Suddenly  an  alarm 
was  given  that  the  "  Rocket"  engine  was 
rapidly  approaching,  and  the  various  par- 
ties dispersed.  Mr.  Huskisson  had  been 
conversing  with  Mr.  Joseph  Sandars,  one 
of  the  principal  originators  and  promoters 
of  this  railroad,  and  congratulating  that 
gentleman  on  having  seen  a  work  of  such 
magnitude  happily  brought  to  a  conclusion 
under  his  auspices,  when  he  was  called  away 
to  several  gentlemen,  who  were  anxious  to 
hear  his  opinion  on  a  subject  they  were 
discussing. 

Mr.  William  Holmes,  with  a  view  of  ter- 
minating that  coldness  which  had  grown 
out  of  recent  circumstances  between  Mr. 
Huskisson  and  the  duke  of  Wellington,  led 
the  former  round  to  where  his  grace  was 
seated,  Mr.  Huskisson  saying — "  Well,  I 
must  shake  hands  with  the  duke  on  this 
day,  at  any  rate."  Wellington,  on  seeing 
the  right  honourable  gentleman  approach- 
ing, immediately  extended  his  hand  towards 
him,  which  was  very  cordially  shaken  by 
Mr.  Huskisson.  It  was  then  that  the 
"Rocket"  was  seen  to  be  rapidly  advanc- 
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ing,  which  caused  a  general  movement  of 
the  persons  about  the  "  Northumbria,"  and 
an  admonitory  and  rather  alarming  cry  of 
"get  in"  was  heard.  Mr.  Huskisson  at- 
tempted to  escape  the  danger  by  crossing, 
but  the  steepness  of  the  bank  prevented 
his  exit  from  that  side.  Mr.  Holmes,  who 
remained  near  him,  and  was  nearly  in  the 
same  situation  and  exposed  to  like  danger, 
drew  himself  up  as  closely  as  possible  to 
the  duke's  car,  there  being  a  space  of 
about  eighteen  inches  between  the  two 
lines.  Having  thus  stationed  himself,  Mr. 
Holmes  remarking  some  confusion  or  irre- 
solution in  Mr..  Huskisson,  called  out  to 
him,  for  God's  sake  to  be  firm.  The  right 
honourable  gentleman  grasped  the  door  of 
the  "  Northumbria,"  it  swung  open,  was 
struck  by  the  "  Rocket"  as  it  passed,  and 
Mr.  Huskisson  fell  on  the  railway.  His 
right  leg  was  instantly  crushed  by  the 
wheel  of  the  engine.  He  moved  a  little 
out  of  its  path  before  it  came  in  contact 
with  him,  otherwise  it  must  have  gone  di- 
rectly over  his  head  and  breast.  As  it  was, 
the  wheel  crushed  his  left  thigh,  squeezing 
it  almost  to  a  jelly.  Mrs.  Huskisson  was 
near,  and  had  the  affliction  to  see  her  hus- 
band bleeding  and  in  great  agony.  The 
earl  of  Wilton  and  Mr.  Holmes  rushed  to 
his  assistance,  and  raised  him  from  the 
ground.  "  I  have  met  my  death ;  God  for- 
give me !"  were  the  only  expressions  that 
escaped  the  unfortunate  gentleman  in  that 
sad  moment.  He  asked  for  his  almost 
distracted  lady,  who  approached  him.  A 
board  was  procured,  upon  which  Mr.  Hus- 
kisson was  placed,  and  then  lifted  into  the 
orchestral  car,  from  which  the  musicians 
had  been  removed.  He  consented  to  this 
with  great  reluctance,  having  requested  the 
surrounding  spectators  to  let  him  die  where 
he  was. 

The  melancholy  catastrophe  greatly  af- 
fected the  duke.  To  lose  an  old  and  highly- 
esteemed  friend  at  the  moment  of  being 
reconciled  to  him,  after  an  unfortunate 
estrangement  (caused,  he  might  probably 
feel  at  that  moment,  by  something  like 
harshness  on  his  part),  was  an  affliction  such 
as  few  men  have  known.  It  was  the  wish  of 
his  grace  that  the  joyful  business  which  had 
been  in  progress  should  at  once  terminate ; 
but,  on  its  being  represented  that  public 
expectation  had  been  raised  so  high  at  Man- 
chester, that,  if  the  train  did  not  proceed, 
serious  disorders  might  occur  among  the 
multitudes  that  thronged  the  end  of  the 


railway,  he  consented  to  the  forward  move- 
ment for  which  the  directors  contended, 
but  which,  under  such  mournful  circum- 
stances, had  necessarily  more  the  air  of  a 
funeral  procession  than  that  of  a  festive  cele- 
bration. No  entreaties  could  induce  him  to 
take  part  in  the  festivities  which  had  been 
prepared  at  Manchester.  He  and  sir  Robert 
Peel  remained  in  the  car  which  had  carried 
them  thither,  and  partook  of  some  slight 
refreshments  brought  to  them  there,  while  a 
portion  of  the  company,  not  much  affected 
by  the  catastrophe  of  the  morning,  did  not 
refuse  the  solace  of  a  cold  collation. 

The  last  moments  of  the  duke's  distin- 
guished friend  were  marked  by  manly  forti- 
tude. When  it  was  determined  that  the  pro- 
cession should  advance,  the  carriage  of  his 
grace  and  that  of  the  directors  were  attached 
to  those  which  accompanied  the  "  Phceuix" 
engine,  and  in  this  manner  the  whole  pro- 
ceeded at  a  slow  pace  towards  Eccles,  where  a 
stoppage  took  place,  and  the  duke  and  his 
friends  made  inquiry  respecting  the  condition 
of  Mr.  Huskisson.  The  "  Northumbria," 
which  had  by  this  time  arrived  from  Manches- 
ter with  Mr.  Ransome  and  other  surgeons, 
was  reattached  to  the  duke's  carriage,  &c., 
and  the  whole  proceeded,  in  the  order  ori- 
ginally agreed  upon,  to  Manchester.  The 
"Northumbria,"  with  the  duke  and  directors, 
arrived  in  front  of  the  warehouses  about  a  | 
quarter  before  three ;  but  the  other  engines 
and  carriages  did  not  come  up  till  some  time 
afterwards.  Mr.  Huskisson,  and  the  party 
who  accompanied  him,  reached  the  vicarage 
of  Eccles  about  half-past  one  o'clock.  Acouch 
was  carried  to  the  railway,  upon  which  he 
was  placed,  and,  in  a  reclining  position,  he 
was  removed  into  the  drawing-room  of  the 
vicarage.  A  bed  was  immediately  prepared 
for  him ;  but  the  pain  which  he  endured  was 
so  severe  that  he  could  not  be  carried  to  it, 
and  he  remained  upon  the  couch  until  the 
moment  of  his  death.  On  arriving  at  the 
vicarage,  the  surgeon  found  Mr.  Huskisson 
in  a  state  of  extreme  suffering,  but  remarkably 
composed,  and  exhibiting  extraordinary  firm- 
ness of  mind.  The  bones  of  the  leg  were 
broken  into  small  pieces,  and  a  considerable 
wound  was  visible  on  the  skin  and  muscles. 
The  thigh-bone,  above  the  middle  part,  was 
also  broken  into  several  fragments,  and  the 
muscles  were  laid  bare,  high  up  the  thigh, 
exposing  the  principal  nerves  and  blood-ves- 
sels. The  professional  gentlemen  decided 
that  it  was  impossible  to  venture  upon  the 
amputation  of  the  limb.  The  sufferings  of 
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the  patient,  during  the  few  hours  he  sur- 
vived, were  most  acute.  Every  now  and  then 
groans  of  the  deepest  agony  were  extorted 
from  him  by  the  intensity  of  the  pains  which 
he  was  enduring :  there  were,  however,  no 
screams,  no  murmurings  against  the  dispen- 
sations of  Providence;  but  every  symptom 
of  the  most  manly  courage,  the  most  un- 
shrinking fortitude,  and  the  most  Christian 
resignation.  In  the  course  of  the  evening, 
when  Mr.  Blackburne,  the  vicar,  in  reading 
the  Lord's-prayer  to  him,  came  to  the  clause, 
"Forgive  us  our  trespasses,  as  we  forgive 
them  that  trespass  against  us,"  Mr.  Hus- 
kisson  said,  in  a  firm  and  distinct  tone  of 
voice,  "  That  I  do  most  heartily ;  and  I  de- 
clare to  God  that  I  have  not  the  slightest 
feeling  of  ill-will  to  any  human  being."  The 
sacrament  was  subsequently  administered  to 
him  and  Mrs.  Huskisson.  He  did  not  make 
any  allusion,  or  send  any  remembrance  to 
his  political  friends.  He  showed  a  natural 
anxiety  for  the  preservation  of  his  character 
as  a  statesman.  "The  country,"  he  said, 
"  has  had  the  best  of  me.  I  trust  that  it 
will  do  justice  to  my  public  character.  I 
regret  not  the  few  years  which  might  have 
remained  to  me,  except  for  those  clear  ones," 
he  added — grasping  Mrs.  Huskisson's  hand, 
and  looking  with  affectionate  regret  upon 
her  dejected  countenance — "  whom  I  leave 
behind  me."  In  the  midst  of  his  sufferings 
he  retained  the  most  perfect  self-possession. 
He  called  for  his  private  secretary,  and  de- 
sired him  to  draw  up  a  codicil  to  his  will,  to 
which  he  made  several  verbal  corrections ; 
and  having  given  the  paper  signed  "W 
Huskisson,"  he  desired  to  have  it  brought  to 
him  again,  that  he  might  place  a  dot  be- 
tween the  W  and  Huskisson,  which  was  his 
usual  practice.  He  took  an  affectionate 
leave  of  his  lady,  and  requested  the  surgeons 
who  had  been  called  in  to  refrain  from  ad- 
ministering cordials,  which  could  only  pro- 
long his  sufferings.  "  God  bless  you  all ! — let 
me  die  at  once,"  was  his  last  exclamation. 

A  corporation  dinner  was  to  have  been 
given  to  his  grace,  at  Liverpool,  on  the  fol- 
lowing day,  when  the  freedom  of  the  corpora- 
tion was  to  be  presented  to  him.  Some  of 
the  parties  concerned  expected,  notwith- 
standing the  melancholy  event  which  has 
been  narrated,  that  the  duke  would  attend, 
as  if  nothing  extraordinary  had  occurred. 
Crowds  thronged  the  streets  of  the  town  on 
the  morning  of  the  IGth,  expecting  his  ar- 
rival. They  were  disappointed;  as,  at  an 
early  hour,  the  following  note,  addressed  to 
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the    mayor,   was   received  from   his  grace, 
which  had  been  forwarded  from  Childwall, 
a  seat  belonging  to  the  marquis  of  Salisbury, 
where  the  duke  had  been  staying,  and  to  j 
which  he  had  retired  after  the  accident : — 
"  Childwall,  September  16,  1830. 

"  Half-past  seven,  A.M. 
"  Sir, — I  enclose  a  note  received,  about  an 
hour  ago,  from  lord  Wilton,  which  will  make 
you  acquainted  with  the  melancholy  result 
of  the  misfortune  of  yesterday.  Having  all 
been  witnesses  of  this  misfortune,  and  as  all 
must  feel  for  the  loss  which  the  public,  and 
the  town  of  Liverpool  in  particular,  has  sus- 
tained in  Mr.  Huskisson,  I  do  not  think  that 
it  would  be  satisfactory  to  any,  that  there 
should  be  at  this  moment  in  the  town  any 
parade  or  festivity.  Under  these  circum- 
stances, I  propose  not  to  visit  the  town  this 
morning;  and  I  request  you  to  excuse  me 
for  declining  to  dine  with  the  corporation 
this  day.  I  likewise  beg  leave  to  suggest  to 
you  the  expediency  of  postponing,  to  some 
future  period,  the  ceremony  of  your  deliver- 
ing to  me  the  freedom  of  your  corporation, 
to  which  you  did  me  the  honour  of  admitting 
me  some  time  ago. 

"  I  have  the  honour  to  be,  &c. 

"  WELLINGTON." 

The  letter  of  lord  Wilton,  enclosed  in  the 
foregoing,  announced  the  death  of  Mr. 
Huskisson,  at  nine  o'clock  on  the  preceding 
evening. 

The  outbreak  in  France  which  terminated 
the  reign  of  Charles  X.,  led  to  the  elevation 
of  Louis  Philippe,  duke  of  Orleans,  to  the 
throne.  Charles  wished  to  abdicate  in 
favour  of  of  his  grandson  :  but  this  was  not 
regarded;  and  he  and  his  family  were  com- 
pelled to  leave  France.  On  the  9th  of 
August,  the  crown  was  offered  to  Louis 
Philippe,  and  being,  after  some  slight  hesi- 
tation, accepted,  he  was  installed  as  king  of 
the  French  without  the  usual  forms  of  con- 
secration and  coronation.  The  ceremony 
was  likened  to  the  inauguration  of  the  pre- 
sident of  a  court  of  the  prefect  or  mayor,  by 
convening  thereto  the  authorities  or  public 
functionaries.  The  foreign  ambassadors 
were  embarrassed  how  to  act ;  and  on  the 
day  of  the  inauguration,  while  every  other 
part  of  the  chamber  was  crowded,  their 
gallery  was  peopled  only  by  a  few  ladies  and 
attaches.  On  this  occasion  the  golden 
fleurs-de-lis  had  been  removed  from  the 
drapery  about  the  throne,  and  four  large 
tri-coloured  flags  were  elevated  behind  it. 
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The  charter  was  then  sworn  to.  Ninety 
peers  were  present;  seventy-six  created  by 
Charles,  and  who  had  protested  against  the 
new  charter,  did  not  appear. 

Louis  Philippe,  seated  on  a  chair  in  front 
of  the  throne,   his  head    covered,   and  his 

j  sons  standing  on  each  side,  called  for  the 
declaration  of  the  7th  of  August,  as  agreed 
to  by  the  peers,  which  was  read  and  de- 
livered to  him ;  then  rising,  he  addressed 
the  peers  and  deputies  to  this  effect : — 
"  I  have  read,  with  much  attention,  the  de- 
claration of  the  chamber  of  deputies,  and 
the  act  of  agreement  of  the  chamber  of 
peers.  I  have  carefully  weighed  and  con- 
sidered all  their  expressions.  I  accept, 
without  restriction  or  reserve,  the  clauses 
and  engagements  which  the  declaration  now 
presented  contains,  and  the  title  of  '  king 
of  the  French,'  which  it  confers  upon  me; 
and  I  am  ready  to  swear  to  their  obser- 
vance." He  then,  still  standing,  received 
in  his  left-hand  the  form  of  the  oath ;  and 

|  at  that  moment  the  whole  assembly  rose, 
and  the  new  king,  uncovering  his  head,  and 
elevating  his  right-hand,  solemnly  pro- 
nounced the  oath  in  an  audible  voice.  It 
ran  thus  : — "  In  the  presence  of  God,  I 
swear  to  observe  faithfully  the  constitutional 
charter,  wjth  the  modifications  expressed  in 
the  declaration.  To  govern  only  by  the 
laws,  and  according  to  the  laws  :  to  cause 
good  and  exact  justice  to  be  rendered  to 
each  according  to  his  right ;  and  to  act  in  all 
things  with  a  view  only  to  the  interest,  the 
happiness,  and  the  glory  of  the  French 
people."  His  speech  called  forth  enthu- 
siastic acclamations ;  but  some  confusion 
was  remarked.  Those  who  had  made  the 
duke  a  king,  had  not  as  yet  determined  on 
his  style  and  title;  and  the  various  cries 
of  "  Long  live  Philippe  VII. ! — long  live 
Philippe  I. !"  and  "  Long  live  the  king  of 
the  French !"  were  heard.  Four  marshals 
of  France  then  came  forward  with  the  crown 
and  sceptre  and  other  insignia  of  royalty, 
with  which  they  invested  Louis  Philippe. 
At  the  time  France  greatly  rejoiced  in  the 
change ;  and  the  three  days  which  had  wit- 
nessed the  terrible  struggle,  and  which  were 
declared  to  have  saved  the  nation,  were 
ordered  to  be  kept  in  all  succeeding  years 
as  holidays.  The  citizen  king  was  praised 
for  mingling  with  the  people,  as  he  not  un- 
frequently  gratified  them  by  appearing  in 
Paris,  unattended  by  guards.  The  queen, 
with  great  humanity,  visited  the  hospitals  to 
which  the  wounded  had  been  carried  ;  and 


in  this  charitable  movement  her  royal 
daughters  were  associated.  The  new  king 
frequently  invited  to  his  table  members  of 
the  deputations  which  presented  addresses 
on  his  accession ;  officers  of  the  national 
guard,  provincial  magistrates,  and  students 
from  the  colleges  were  admitted  to  the 
same  honour.  Such  condescension  rendered 
the  royal  family  popular. 

The  revolutionary  movement  in  France, 
on  this  as  on  former  occasions,  was  felt  in 
every  part  of  England.  During  the  elec- 
tions the  people  were  violently  excited. 
The  members  of  the  old  tory  party  thought 
the  country  in  imminent  danger.  Lord 
Eldon,  in  a  letter,  dated  August  19,  1830, 
wrote  : — "  To  get  a  thorough  insight  into 
the  French  revolution,  you  have  only  to 
read  the  proceedings  at  meetings  at  London, 
and  all  that  is  stated  in  them.  It  will 
require  a  master-head — such  as  Pitt  had, 
and  nobody  now  has  in  this  country — to 
allay  what  is  brewing  (a  storm  for  changes) 
here,  especially  for  reform  in  parliament. 
Everybody  here  seems  to  think  that  the 
borough  members  of  parliament  can  scarcely 
be  preserved  till  another  parliament.  Such 
a  change,  considering  that  the  present 
system  is  the  support  of  a  floating  aris- 
tocracy, must,  if  it  take  place,  deeply  affect 
the  higher  orders,  and  perhaps  the  mo- 
narchy itself.  My  head  is  full  of  thought 
upon  this  subject.  I  care  not  who  rules, 
provided  our  system  of  government  can  be 
preserved."  In  another  letter,  written  a 
few  days  later,  his  lordship  prophesied  as 
follows: — "The  Frenchmen  are  making 
what  can't  long  exist — a  republican  govern- 
ment with  a  king  at  the  head  of  it.  They 
will  soon  find  that  such  things  can't  co- 
exist, and  revolution  has  not  yet  done  its 
work  in  that  country,  I  persuade  myself." 
He  addded : — "  I  fear  that,  to  a  certain 
extent,  it  will  do  work  here."  He  after- 
wards wrote  : — "  This  French  business  has 
all  possible  bad  effects  here.  It  poisons  the 
minds  of  multitudes,  among  the  different 
orders  in  the  country  and  town." 

The  effect  produced  in  England,  was  a 
fierce  and  really  menacing  demand  for  a 
reform  in  the  representation  of  the  people. 
In  October  his  lordship  told  lord  Stowell, — 
"  Keport  insists  that  a  negotiation  is  going 
on  between  ministers  and  Palmerston  and 
company.  I  incline  to  believe  it.  I  hear 
that  it  is  also  reported  that  a  pledge  has 
been  given  that  this  shall  be  a  partial  par- 
liamentary reform,  and  some  kind  of  a  par- 
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liamentary  measure  about  tithes.  I  have 
heard,  also,  that  there  is  to  be  a  reduction 
in  the  civil-list." 

A  strong  feeling  prevailed,  that  from  the 
want  of  parliamentary  reform,  unprincipled 
men  had  got  into  the  house  of  commons, 
who  for  their  own  benefit,  regardless  of  the 
interests  and  feelings  of  the  people,  had 
involved  the  nation  in  expensive  wars,  for 
which  no  necessity  existed.  It  was  truly 
remarked,  that  this  view  of  the  subject  was 
not  borne  out  by  history ;  and  that  where 
the  democratic  will  had  been  most  loudly 
expressed,  and  most  implicitly  obeyed,  peace 
had  not  been  preserved  in  any  remarkable 
degree.  But  the  popular  outcry  still  was, 
that  a  corrupt  majority  voted  for  war ;  that 
war  caused  loans  to  be  required ;  and  hence 
the  national  debt  had  been  swelled  to  an 
amount  so  enormous,  that  the  interest  could 
not,  and  ought  not,  to  be  paid  much  longer. 
However  erroneous  these  conclusions,  that 
the  permanent  burden  on  the  nation  had 
been  immensely  increased,  was  a  fact  that 
it  would  have  been  folly  to  attempt  to  deny 
or  conceal.  An  able  writer  gave,  at  this 
period,  the  following  expose  of  the  progress 
of  the  debt,  and  the  state  and  prospects  of 
the  country : — 

"Our  debt,  at  the  revolution  in  1688 — 
now  no  more  than  a  hundred  and  forty 
years  ago — amounted  only  to  one  million 
fifty -four  thousand  nine  hundred  and 
twenty-five  pounds.  It  has  since  advanced 
in  nearly  geometrical  progression;  and,  at 
the  conclusion  of  the  revolutionary  war,  in 
1815,  the  unredeemed  and  unfunded  debt 
amounted  to  seven  hundred  and  eighty-nine 
million  eight  hundred  and  sixty-six  thou- 
sand one  hundred  and  twenty-four  pounds. 
On  the  1st  of  February,  1816,  it  amounted 
to  eight  hundred  and  thirty-four  million 
four  hundred  and  ninety -nine  thousand 
eight  hundred  and  eighty  pounds ;  and  on 
the  1st  of  February,  1817,  to  eight  hundred 
and  sixteen  million  seven  hundred  and  fifty- 
one  thousand  three  hundred  and  six  pounds. 
In  1828,  the  unredeemed  and  unfunded 
debt  still  amounted  to  eight  hundred  and 
seven  million,  seven  hundred  and  forty-four 
thousand  three  hundred  and  thirty-eight 
pounds.  We  have,  therefore,  during  a  pro- 
found peace  of  thirteen  years,  cleared  off  no 
more  than  between  twenty-four  and  twenty- 
five  million  pounds  at  the  utmost ;  which  sum 
is  scarcely  equal  to  one-half  the  debt  we  con- 
tracted during  one  or  two  single  years  of 
the  preceding  war.  It  is  urged  by  many 
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persons,  that  the  amount  of  this  debt  is 
of  comparatively  little  consequence,  because 
the  greatest  part  of  it  is  due  to  natives ; 
and  that,  though  the  debt  has  greatly  in- 
creased, our  wealth  has  extraordinarily  in- 
creased also.  Both  these  circumstances  are 
true,  and  due  allowance  ought  to  be  made 
for  them.  They  then  urge  that,  comparing 
our  debt  with  our  means,  our  condition  is 
better  (rather  than  worse)  than  that  of  most 
of  our  continental  neighbours  ;  that  though 
bankruptcy  has  often  been  predicted,  it  has 
never  yet  happened ;  that,  if  it  did  happen, 
an  equitable  arrangement  with  the  public 
creditors  would  prevent  much  mischief  from 
ensuing ;  but  that  they  really  cannot  recon- 
cile it  to  their  minds,  that  such  an  event  is 
within  the  bounds  of  the  most  distant  pro- 
bability. We  feel  ourselves  obliged  to  de- 
clare that  we  cannot  adopt  this  soothing 
view  of  the  subject.  The  amount  of*the 
debt  is  so  enormous,  that  the  mere  state- 
ment of  it  could  not  fail  to  carry  alarm  to 
every  one  possessed  of  ordinary  prudence 
and  foresight,  unless  familiarity  had  ren- 
dered us  insensible  to  our  danger.  '  Na- 
tions/ says  Burke,  in  his  Thoughts  on  the 
French  Revolution,  '  are  wading  deeper  and 
deeper  into  an  ocean  of  boundless  debt. 
Public  debts,  which  at  first  were  a  security 
to  government,  by  interesting  many  in  the 
public  tranquillity,  are  likely,  in  their  ex- 
cess, to  be  the  means  of  their  subversion. 
If  governments  provide  for  the  debts  by 
heavy  impositions,  they  perish,  by  becoming 
odious  to  the  people.  If  they  do  not  pro- 
vide for  them,  they  will  become  undone  by 
the  most  dangerous  of  all  parties — I  mean 
an  extensive,  discontented  monied  interest, 
injured  and  not  destroyed.'  When  it  is 
further  considered,  that  the  interest  of  the 
debt  now  greatly  exceeds  the  half  of  our 
whole  annual  income ;  that  it  is  by  no 
means  impossible  that  the  people  may  be- 
come distressed  by  paying  the  taxes  now 
imposed,  or  that  their  amount,  when  paid, 
may  be  found  to  diminish — that  the  pressure 
of  the  debt,  instead  of  being  relieved  by  a 
fall  in  the  value  of  money,  may  be  aggra- 
vated by  the  continuance  of  the  rise  we 
have  now  for  some  years  experienced — that 
the  debt,  which  has  been  so  little  reduced 
during  so  unusual  a  course  of  peace,  must 
rapidly  accumulate  on  the  recurrence  of 
another  war; — it  is  impossible  for  any 
rational  man  not  to  feel  great  uneasiness 
at  our  financial  situation. 

"  It  is  the  practice  of  those  persons,  who  ! 
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trust  that  the  chapter  of  accidents  will,  some 
way  or  other,  avert  an  evil  from  which  they 
themselves  can  point  out  no  mode  of  es- 
caping, to  flatter  themselves  that,  if  it  should 
unfortunately  arrive,  it  will  prove  less  dread- 
ful in  reality  than  in  prospect.  It  appears 
to  us  unmanly  and  discreditable  to  rely  on 
such  consolations  as  these  :  we  prefer  look- 
ing facts  in  the  face.  In  most  countries  of 
the  continent,  the  reduction  or  delay  of 
payment  of  the  interest  of  the  day  would  be 
no  novelty.  It  can  do  comparatively  little 
injury  to  a  despotic  government,  and  might 
perhaps  create  no  commotion  among  its  in- 
jured people;  but  jn  this  country,  where  no 
such  crisis  has  hitherto  been  known,  and 
where  universal  and  implicit  faith  is  placed 
in  the  punctuality  with  which  the  engage- 
ments of  the  state  will  be  fulfilled,  bank- 
ruptcy of  any  sort  would  inflict  unspeakable 
distress  upon  a  large  part  of  the  community, 
and  bring  the  very  existence  of  the  consti- 
tution into  danger.  To  remove  all  chances 
of  such  a  catastrophe,  it  certainly  appears  to 
be  an  object  of  paramount  importance  that 
the  magnitude  of  our  debt  should  be  di- 
minished. A  season  of  peace  and  tranquil- 
lity like  the  present,  is  by  far  the  most 
favourable  for  such  an  undertaking ;  and  if 
ever  it  should,  in  any  shape,  be  brought 
under  the  serious  consideration  of  the  go- 
vernment, there  is  scarcely  any  sacrifice  to 
which  the  country  would  not  cheerfully  sub- 
mit, provided  it  were  satisfied  that  the  plan 
would  be  faithfully  carried  into  execution. 
To  find  our  finances  placed  on  so  stable  a 
foundation  as  to  render  an  inconsiderable 
excess  or  deficiency  in  the  year's  or  quar- 
ter's revenue  a  subject  neither  of  sorrow 
nor  exultation,  and  to  ensure  the  gradual, 
but  constant  and  perceptible  liquidation  of 
our  debt,  would  have  the  most  beneficial  in- 
fluence on  the  affairs  of  the  state,  as  well  as 
on  those  of  every  description  of  its  sub- 
jects."* In  the  same  article  it  was  shown 
that  the  assessments  for  poor-rates .  had, 
within  eighty  years,  been  increased  more 
than  ten-fold  the  amount  assessed  in  1748, 
having  been  no  more  than  seven  hundred 
and  thirty  thousand  one  hundred  and  thirty- 
five  pounds;  that  of  1827  having  reached 
seven  million  eight  hundred  and  three  thou- 
sand four  hundred  and  sixty-five  pounds. 

A  new  parliament  having  been  elected — 

one,  it  was  on  good  grounds  believed,  not 

very  favourable  to  ministers — the  two  houses 

assembled  for  the  first  time  on  the  26th  of 

*  Quarterly  liericir,  vol.  xxxix. 


October.  Mr.  Charles  Manners  Sutton 
was  re-elected  speaker ;  and  on  the  2nd  of 
November  (the  intermediate  week  having 
been  occupied  with  swearing  in  members  of 
the  house  of  commons),  the  session  was 
opened  with  a  speech  in  which  the  im- 
portant changes  which  had  recently  been 
witnessed  were  noticed.  The  dethronement 
of  Charles  X.  was  thus  glanced  at : — "  The 
elder  branch  of  the  house  of  Bourbon  no 
longer  rules  in  France,  and  the  duke  of 
Orleans  has  been  called  to  the  throne  by 
the  title  of  'king  of  the  French/  Having 
received  from  the  new  sovereign  a  declara- 
tion of  his  earnest  desire  to  cultivate  the 
good  understanding,  and  to  maintain  invio- 
late all  the  engagements  subsisting  with  this 
country,  I  did  not  hesitate  to  continue  my 
diplomatic  relations  and  friendly  intercourse 
with  the  French  court."  The  speech  no- 
ticed the  affairs  of  the  low  countries  and 
of  Portugal,  and  commended  to  parlia- 
ment the  providing  for  a  regency  and  the 
arrangement  of  the  civil-list.  His  majesty 
said  : — "  I  lament  that  the  enlightened  ad- 
ministration of  the  king  (of  Portugal)  should 
not  have  preserved  his  dominions  from  revolt, 
and  that  the  wise  and  prudent  measure  of 
submitting  the  desires  and  the  complaints 
of  his  people  to  the  deliberations  of  an  ex- 
traordinary meeting  of  the  states-general, 
should  have  led  to  no  satisfactory  result. 
I  am  endeavouring,  in  concert  with  my 
allies,  to  devise  such  means  of  restoring 
tranquillity  as  may  be  compatible  with  the 
welfare  and  good  government  of  the  Nether- 
lands, and  with  the  future  security  of  other 
states.  Appearances  of  tumult  and  disorder 
have  produced  uneasiness  in  different  parts 
of  Europe ;  but  the  assurances  of  a  friendly 
disposition  which  I  continue  to  receive  from 
foreign  powers,  justify  the  expectation  that 
1  shall  be  enabled  to  preserve  for  my  people 
the  blessings  of  peace.  Impressed  at  all 
times  with  the  necessity  of  respecting  the 
faith  of  national  engagements,  I  am  per- 
suaded that  my  determination  to  maintain, 
in  conjunction  with  my  allies,  those  general 
treaties  by  which  the  political  system  of 
Europe  has  been  established,  will  offer  the 
best  security  for  the  repose  of  the  world.  I 
have  not  yet  accredited  my  ambassador  to  the 
court  of  Lisbon  ;  but  the  Portuguese  govern- 
ment having  determined,  to  perform  a  great 
act  of  justice  and  humanity,  by  the  grant  of 
a  general  amnesty,  I  think  that  the  time 
may  shortly  arrive  when  the  interests  of  ray 
subjects  will  demand  a  renewal  of  those 
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relations  which  had  so  long  existed  between 
the  two  countries.  I  am  impelled  by  the 
deep  solicitude  which  I  feel  for  the  welfare 
of  my  people,  to  recommend  to  your  imme- 
diate consideration  such  provision  as  it 
might  be  advisable  to  make  for  the  exercise 
of  the  royal  authority,  in  case  it  should 
please  Almighty  God  to  terminate  my  life 
before  my  successor  shall  have  arrived  at 
years  of  maturity.  I  shall  be  prepared  to 
concur  with  yon  in  the  adoption  of  those 
measures  which  may  appear  best  calculated 
to  maintain  unimpaired  the  dignity  and 
stability  of  the  crown,  and  thereby  to 
strengthen  the  securities  by  which  the  civil 
and  religious  liberties  of  my  people  are 
guarded. 

"  Gentlemen  of  the  house  of  commons, — 
I  have  ordered  the  estimates  for  those  ser- 
vices of  the  present  year  for  which  the  last 
parliament  did  not  fully  provide,  to  be 
forthwith  laid  before  you.  The  estimates 
for  the  ensuing  year  will  be  prepared  with 
that  strict  regard  to  economy  which  I  am 
determined  to  enforce  in  every  branch  of 
the  public  expenditure.  By  the  demise  of 
my  lamented  brother,  the  late  king,  the 
civil-list  revenue  has  expired.  I  place, 
without  reserve,  at  your  disposal  my  inter- 
est in  the  hereditary  revenues ,  and  in  those 
funds  which  may  be  derived  from  any  droits 
of  the  crown  or  admiralty,  from  the  West 
India  duties,  or  from  any  casual  revenues, 
either  in  my  former  possessions  or  in  the 
United  Kingdom.  In  surrendering  to  you 
my  interest  in  revenues  which  have  in 
former  settlements  of  the  civil-list  been  re- 
served to  the  crown,  I  rejoice  in  the  oppor- 
tunity of  evincing  my  entire  reliance  on 
your  dutiful  attachment,  and  my  confidence 
that  you  will  cheerfully  provide  all  that  may 
be  necessary  for  the  support  of  the  civil 
government,  and  the  honour  and  dignity  of 
my  crown. 

"  My  lords  and  gentlemen, — I  deeply 
lament,  that  in  some  districts  of  the  country 
the  property  of  my  subjects  has  been  en- 
dangered by  combinations  for  the  destruc- 
tion of  machinery ;  and  that  serious  losses 
have  been  sustained  through  the  acts  of 
wicked  incendiaries.  I  cannot  view  without 
grief  and  indignation  the  efforts  which  are 
industriously  made  to  excite  among  my 
people  a  spirit  of  discontent  and  disaffection, 
and  to  disturb  the  concord  which  happily 
prevails  between  those  parts  of  my  do- 
minions, the  union  of  which  is  essential  to 
their  common  strength  and  common  happi- 
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ness.  I  am  detcnniued  to  exert,  to  the 
utmost  of  my  power,  all  the  means  which 
the  law  and  the  constitution  have  placed  at 
my  disposal  for  the  punishment  of  sedition 
and  for  the  prompt  suppression  of  outrage 
and  disorder.  Amidst  all  the  difficulties  of 
the  present  conjuncture,  I  reflect  with  the 
highest  satisfaction  on  the  loyalty  and  affec- 
tionate attachment  of  the  great  body  of  my 
people.  I  am  confident  that  they  justly  ap- 
preciate the  full  advantage  of  that  happy  form 
of  government,  under  which,  through  the  fa- 
vour of  Divine  Providence,  this  country  has 
enjoyed  for  a  long  succession  of  years  a  greater 
share  of  internal  peace,  of  commercial  pros- 
perity, of  true  liberty,  of  all  that  constitutes 
social  happiness,  than  has  fallen  to  the  lot 
of  any  other  country  of  the  world.  It  is 
the  great  object  of  my  life  to  preserve  these 
blessings  to  my  people,  and  to  transmit 
them  unimpaired  to  posterity;  and  I  am 
animated  in  the  discharge  of  the  sacred 
duty  which  is  committed  to  me,  by  the 
firmest  reliance  on  the  wisdom  of  parlia- 
ment, and  on  the  cordial  support  of  my 
faithful  and  loyal  subjects." 

In  the  house  of  lords  the  address  was 
moved  by  the  marquis  of  Bute,  and  found  a 
seconder  in  lord  Monson.  The  earl  of 
Winchilsea  called  attention  to  the  great 
distress  which  prevailed  in  this  country. — 
The  marquis  of  Camden  denied  that  the 
distress  was  at  all  to  be  compared  with  that 
which  was  known  in  the  preceding  year. — 
Earl  Grey  hoped  the  duke  of  Wellington 
would  put  himself  at  the  head  of  the  sound 
part  of  the  community  in  Ireland,  and  save 
the  country  from  those  fearful  calamities 
which  others  who  sought  to  divert  the 
people  from  their  allegiance  would  inevi- 
tably superinduce.  He  entered  into  a  search- 
ing examination  of  the  conduct  of  ministers, 
and  condemned  that  of  Dora  Miguel.  He 
rejoiced  in  the  expulsion  of  Charles  X.  from 
France,  and  hoped,  with  respect  to  the  affairs 
of  Belgium,  the  principle  of  non-interference 
would  be  adhered  to  by  England.  He  re- 
marked on  what  had  been  said  in  the  speech 
on  the  subject  of  Portugal,  that  he  under- 
stood the  recognition  of  Dom  Miguel  was 
in  contemplation  on  his  granting  a  general 
amnesty.  This,  it  appeared,  he  had  pro- 
mised ;  but  whether  the  promise  would 
ever  be  fulfilled,  who  could  say  ?  Even  in 
this  case  there  was  a  departure  from  the 
principle  of  non-interference ;  for  what  right 
had  England  to  dictate  to  any  foreign  sove- 
reign that  an  act  of  amnesty  should  be 
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granted  to  those  who  had  offended  him  ? 
His  lordship  said,  the  people  of  England 
were  anxious  for  a  parliamentary  reform. 
He  did  not  know  whether  ministers  were 
prepared  to  bring  forward  any  measure  of 
that  nature;  but  if  they  were  not,  they 
would  soon  be  compelled  to  frame  one  when 
it  might  be  more  inconvenient  to  do  so  than 
it  would  be  at  that  moment. 

The  duke  of  Wellington  said,  he  was  in 
hopes,  judging  from  the  first  part  of  the 
noble  earl's  speech,  that  he  should  have 
only  had  to  congratulate  their  lordships  on 
the  sentiments  which  the  noble  earl  had 
delivered  in  commenting  on  his  majesty's 
speech,  and  what  had  fallen  from  the  noble 
lord  and  the  noble  duke.  The  sentiments 
of  the  noble  earl  did  him  the  highest  honour, 
and  became  the  rank  which  he  ought  to  hold 
in  the  country  as  a  statesman.  They  did 
equal  honour  to  his  heart  and  head,  and  he 
(the  duke  of  Wellington)  congratulated  the 
house  on  their  expression ;  at  the  same 
time,  he  was  sorry  he  could  not  agree  with 
what  had  fallen  from  the  noble  earl  upon  all 
the  points  he  had  touched  upon.  The  noble 
earl  ended  his  speech  with  some  observations 
relative  to  Portugal,  and  he  would  commence 
by  answering  them.  He  begged  the  house 
to  recollect  how  frequently  his  late  majesty 
had  stated  to  parliament  the  inconvenience 
felt  in  this  country,  in  consequence  of  the 
interruption  of  our  diplomatic  relations  with 
Portugal;  how  frequently  his  late  majesty 
had  stated  his  wish  to  re-establish  those 
relations ;  how  anxiously  he  sought  to  re- 
concile the  two  branches  of  the  house  of 
Braganza;  and  how  frequently,  as  he  re- 
peatedly told  the  house,  he  had  negotiated 
on  the  subject.  Having  failed  in  his  nego- 
tiations to  bring  about  the  desired  union, 
his  majesty  adopted  other  measures  with  a 
view  to  remove  the  difficulties  of  the  case, 
and  benefit  his  subjects ;  and  the  royal 
speech  informed  the  house,  that  there  were 
now  hopes  of  effecting  these  objects  at  an 
early  opportunity.  As  long  as  there  existed 
a  government  in  Portugal,  keeping  a  large 
portion  of  the  talent  and  property  of  the 
kingdom  in  a  state  of  exile,  his  majesty 
could  not  recognise  a  government  so  cir- 
cumstanced without  endangering  our  safety 
and  honour.  An  amnesty,  therefore,  which 
would  permit  the  return  of  the  exiled  party, 
and  guarantee  their  security,  had  been  long 
recommended ;  and  the  government  of  Por- 
tugal, at  length  intending  to  carry  it  into 
effect,  his  majesty  conceived  the  great  diffi- 
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culty  to  be  removed,  and  expressed  his  in- 
tention to  recognise  that  government.  The 
noble  earl  had  asked,  shall  we  be  bound 
to  go  to  war,  to  carry  into  execution  that 
amnesty?  That  did  not  follow  by  any 
means ;  and  the  noble  carl  would  see  from 
the  expressions  used  in  his  majesty's  speech, 
and  from  the  observations  he  had  submitted 
to  their  lordships,  that  we  should  not  be 
bound  to  go  to  war  to  carry  into  effect  any 
part  of  the  engagement.  We  should  be 
bound  to  interfere  in  every  possible  way, 
short  of  actual  war,  to  prevent  a  violation 
of  the  amnesty.  Such  an  interference  was 
very  different  in  its  nature  from  the  design  i 
referred  to  by  the  noble  earl,  and  was  per-  j 
fcctly  justifiable.  Although  the  noble  earl 
did  not  approve  of  the  recognition  of  the 
Portuguese  government,  and  of  the  renewal 
of  our  diplomatic  relations  with  that  coun- 
try, he  was  glad  to  find  that  he  approved 
of  the  policy  of  ministers  with  respect  to 
France ;  and  he  begged  to  assure  the  house, 
in  answer  to  what  the  noble  lord  had  said, 
questioning  whether  it  was,  or  was  not,  the 
intention  of  ministers  to  proceed  in  the  same 
spirit  in  which  they  had  begun,  and  carry  ' 
into  execution  the  arrangement  with  France 
with  good  faith,  that  these  arrangements 
never  would  have  been  made  if  it  had  not 
been  intended  to  carry  them  faithfully  into 
effect.  When  the  government  of  this  coun-  , 
try  saw  the  new  government  of  France  esta- 
blished, his  majesty  had  not  the  slightest 
hesitation  in  acknowledging  the  new  order 
of  things,  and  he  sincerely  hoped  that  such 
arrangements  would  be  made,  in  addition  to  ; 
those  already  completed,  as  would  conduce 
to  the  welfare  and  best  interests  of  that 
country,  and  the  lasting  peace  and  tran- 
quillity of  Europe.  The  noble  earl  had 
thought  proper  to  find  fault  with  the  ex- 
pressions used  in  the  speech  with  reference 
to  the  government  of  the  king  of  the  Nether- 
lands ;  and  the  noble  carl  said,  his  majesty 
had  not  mentioned  one  single  subject  of 
complaint  made  by  the  people  of  the  Nether- 
lands to  their  sovereign,  though  those  com- 
plaints had  appeared  in  a  pamphlet  which 
had  been  published  some  years  ago,  and  had 
become  matter  of  history,  and  were  well 
known  to  the  king.  But  though  that  were 
the  case,  was  his  majesty,  the  ally — the  close 
ally  of  the  king  of  the  Netherlands — in 
speaking  of  the  government  of  that  sove- 
reign, to  mention  what  had  occurred  among 
his  subjects  as  anything  but  a  revolt  against 
his  authority  ?  How  could  his  majesty  do 
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otherwise  than  treat  the  convulsion  which 
had  taken  place  in  the  territory  of  his  close 
and  near  ally,  but  as  a  revolt  against  his 
legal  and  established  government?  The 
noble  lord  had,  no  doubt,  read  in  the  pub- 
lications of  the  day  a  full  history  of  these 
transactions.  They  commenced,  it  was  well 
known,  in  nothing  but  a  riot.  The  troops 
were  eventually  overpowered  by  those  who 
had  risen  under  the  pretence  of  putting 
down  that  riot,  and  for  which  purpose  they 
had  ostensibly  armed  themselves ;  though 
they  eventually  turned  their  arms  against 
the  royal  authority.  The  complaints  of  the 
revolters  against  the  king  of  the  Nether- 
lands, were,  in  the  first  instance,  absolutely 
nothing.  Of  what  did  they  complain  ? 
The  first  object  they  found  fault  with  was 
the  union  of  the  two  countries,  and  the 
existence  in  the  administration  of  the  go- 
vernment of  a  person  named  Van  Maanen, 
who,  however,  was  actually  out  of  office  at 
the  time  when  the  complaints  against  him 
were  made.  The  other  complaints  were  of 
real  or  supposed  grievances,  of  a  partial 
nature,  and  the  result  of  local  regulations. 
In  fact,  it  was  very  well  known  (and  he 
appealed  to  every  noble  lord  who  heard 
him,  whether  he  was  not  correct  in  saying 
j  it),  that  no  complaint  whatever  was  made 
against  the  king  of  the  Netherlands  per- 
sonally, or  against  his  administration  of  the 
government,  or  (with  one  exception)  against 
those  to  whom  he  had  confided  the  func- 
tions of  official  duties,  until  the  revolters 
had  attained  a  degree  of  success,  and  began 
to  aim  at  what,  in  the  first  instance,  they 
had  not  contemplated.  What,  then,  he 
again  asked,  was  his  majesty  the  king  of 
England,  in  speaking  of  his  ally,  to  do? 
Was  it  for  him  to  enter  into  their  com- 
plaints, or  would  it  have  been  proper  in 
him  even  to  have  alluded  to  the  subject  ? 
He  could  not  hesitate  to  say,  that  such  a 
course  would  have  been,  in  every  respect, 
unadvisable. 

His  grace  did  not  stop  here.     He  went 

further  iu   vindication  of  the  king  of  the 

Netherlands.     That  monarch,   he    said,   on 

reading  the  complaints  which  were  made  to 

him,  had  assembled  the  states- general,  the 

body  in  whom  was  constitutionally  invested 

the  right  and  power  to  remove  the  grievances 

complained  of  by  a  portion  of  his  subjects. 

He  proposed,  as  a  question  for  their  con- 

i   sideratiou,  what  were  termed  the  greatest 

i   grievances — namely,  the  union  between  the 

|  two  parts  of  the  country :    he  laid  before 
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them  the  wish  of  one  portion  of  his  subjects 
to  dissolve  the  union  as  far  as  the  govern- 
ment of  the  country  was  concerned  :  and 
first  he  proposed  to  them  the  question  of 
revoking  certain  laws  which  were  obnoxious 
to  his  subjects.  Would  his  majesty  the 
king  of  England  have  done  justice  to  his 
ally,  the  king  of  the  Netherlands, — did 
justice  from  one  friendly  sovereign  to 
another  require  that  he  should  not  assume 
that  his  conduct  previous  to  the  revolt  had 
been  that  of  a  wise  and  good  sovereign,  and 
that  he  wished  to  adopt  the  most  effectual 
measures  to  remove  the  grievances  com- 
plained of?  What  his  majesty  the  king  of 
England  had  said,  was  merely  that  he  la- 
mented these  measures  had  not  produced 
satisfactory  results.  The  noble  lord  asked, 
was  it  possible  that  the  government  of  Eng- 
land could  be  a  just  and  impartial  mediator, 
when  it  had,  in  fact,  pronounced  a  sentence 
against  one  of  the  parties  ?  He  would  say, 
that  even  the  parties  themselves  could  not, 
and  would  not,  deny  the  facts  which  he  had 
just  stated,  nor  would  they  dispute  the 
correctness  of  the  interpretation  which  he 
put  upon  his  majesty's  speech  from  the 
throne.  The  Belgians  had,  in  fact,  revolted, 
and  that  was  what  his  majesty  had  said  in 
his  speech. 

The  treaties  which  connected  this  country 
with  the  Netherlands  having  been  alluded 
i  to,   the   duke   of  Wellington   next    passed 
j  them  in  review.     He  said,  the  first  was  the 
'  treaty   of  1814,    by    which    the    provinces 
called  Belgium  were  conceded  and  adjudged 
to   be  joined   to   the   united   provinces   of 
;  Holland,  with  a  view  to  form  a  sovereignty 
under  the  government  of  the  king  of  the 
.  Netherlands.    In  consequence  of  the  treaties 
of  1814,  arrangements  were  made  for  the 
|  government  of  the  Netherlands  under  the 
king  of  Holland  by  each  of  the  four  powers 
which  had   made   the  treaty  with   France. 
This  arrangement,  it  was  well  known  to  the 
noble  lord,  was  recorded  in  the  treaty  of  the 
eight  articles ;   as  also  that  the  treaty  re- 
ferred to  the  fundamental  laws  of  the  united 
provinces  which  were  to  be  made  applicable 
to  the  whole  kingdom.     There  could  be  no 
doubt   whatever  that  the  four   contracting 
powers  were    bound    by  the   treaty  in  the 
present  case.     It  made  over  to  the  king  of 
the  Netherlands  the  whole  of  Belgium,  who 
received  it  according  to  the  arrangement  of 
the  treaties  by  which  all  parties  were  to  be 
strictly  bound.     Could  it  be  contended  that 
anything  that  had   since  occurred,  or  that 
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anything  in  the  present  posture  of  affairs, 
could  alter  the  obligation,  or  destroy  the 
power  of  those  treaties  ?  Subsequent  to  the 
arrangements  of  which  he  had  been  speak- 
ing, the  treaties  had  been  made  matter  of 
record,  and  a  basis  of  negotiation  in  the  acts 
of  the  congress  at  Vienna ;  and,  in  fact,  the 
articles  of  the  treaty  of  eight  articles  was  an 
appendix  to  the  treaty  of  Vienna,  to  which 
the  king  of  France  became  a  contracting 
party.  The  treaty  had  therefore  received 
every  possible  sanction  and  ratification,  and 
France  had  become  a  party  to  all  the  ar- 
rangements under  it  which  referred  to  the 
kingdom  of  the  Netherlands.  Notwithstand- 
ing that,  it  had  been  said  the  king  of  the 
Netherlands  could  dissolve  the  union  be- 
tween the  two  parts  of  his  kingdom  of 
himself,  and  without  consulting  those  who 
made  the  treaties,  or  desiring  their  consent 
to  its  dissolution.  There  could  be  no  doubt 
whatever  that  the  five  powers  which  had 
signed  the  treaty  of  Vienna,  would  claim  the 
indisputable  right  to  give  their  opinion  upon 
the  future  explanations  of  the  articles. 
England  could  not  attempt  to  pacify  the 
parties  alone.  France  could  not  make  the 
attempt ;  nor  could  any  other  power  use  an 
effort  to  pacify  or  reconcile  existing  differ- 
ences alone :  the  object  must  be  attempted 
by  all  the  parties  in  concert,  and  that  con- 
cert, whatever  the  arrangements  were,  must 
include  France.  That  there  were  difficulties 
in  the  way  of  effecting  a  pacification,  he  did 
not  deny ;  but  he  hoped  to  get  the  better  of 
them.  He  could  assure  the  house  that  there 
was  no  intention  whatever,  on  the  part  of 
his  majesty's  ministers — that  there  was  not 
the  slightest  intention,  on  the  part  of  any 
power  whatever — to 'interfere,  by  means  of 
arms,  with  the  arrangements  respecting  the 
Netherlands.  The  desire  of  his  majesty, 
and  of  every  other  party  concerned,  was  to 
settle,  if  possible,  every  point  by  negotiation, 
and  by  negotiation  alone. 

On  a  remark  which  had  been  made  by 
the  noble  earl,  that  the  treaty  of  peace  of 
1814  had  not  tended  to  secure  the  tran- 
quillity of  Europe,  which  was  its  object, 
but  had  laid  the  foundation  of  future  wars, 
the  duke  thought  it  right  to  say,  that  un- 
fortunately for  the  noble  earl's  assertion,  as 
far  as  experience  had  yet  proved  the  efficacy 
of  the  treaty,  directly  the  reverse  had  been 
the  case.  Since  the  treaty  of  1814,  there 
had  been  the  longest  general  peace,  he  be- 
lieved, ever  known  in  Europe — a  peace  of 
sixteen  years,  uninterrupted  only  by  the 


return  of  Bonaparte  from  Elba,  in  1815. 
This  would  show  that  by  conciliation  and 
management,  the  country  might  get  over 
present  difficulties  as  it  had  got  over 
others ;  and  the  course  which  it  was  neces- 
sary to  pursue,  was  to  make  the  general 
interests  of  the  different  powers  of  Europe 
compatible  with  the  good  government  and 
welfare  of  the  people. 

With  respect  to  the  call  made  for  the 
repeal  of  the  union  with  Ireland,  he  said 
it  was  objected  to  by  all  the  landed  pro-  : 
prietors  of  Ireland,  by  a  very  great  majority 
of  the  Roman  catholics,  and  by  all  the  pro-  , 
testants,  as  well  as  by  the  unanimous  voice  | 
of  both  houses  of  parliament.  But  what, 
he  asked,  would  have  been  the  case  if  the 
great  measure  of  catholic  emancipation  had 
not  been  carried?  The  house  well  knew 
that  a  vast  majority  of  the  people  of  every  j 
class,  in  Ireland,  had  desired  to  see  the  catho- 
lics restored  to  all  their  civil  rights.  The 
house  well  knew  that  a  majority  of  its  i 
members,  as  well  as  a  great  majority  of  the 
other  house,  had  been  equally  desirous  of 
effecting  that  object :  it  well  knew  that  the 
great  majority  of  the  young  and  growing 
intelligence  of  the  country  had  ardently 
wished  for  the  measure ;  and  would  any 
noble  lord  contend  that  the  government 
did  not  now  stand  on  firmer,  better 
ground,  even  in  reference  to  the  union,  than 
it  would  have  stood  on,  if  the  catholic  ques- 
tion had  not  been  carried?  He  did  not  see 
the  advantage  of  repeating  against  him  the 
reproach  of  his  having  given  way  upon  the 
question  from  fear.  He  denied  that  he  had 
been  influenced,  even  in  the  slightest  degree, 
by  any  such  motive.  He  had  given  way  (if 
it  could  be  called  giving  way),  solely  because 
the  interest  of  the  country  required  it.  It 
was  not  his  duty,  and  it  was  far  from  his  in- 
clination, to  throw  imputation  on  any  man ; 
but  still  he  was  bound  in  fairness  to  say, 
that  if  the  government  had  been  properly 
supported  upon  that  question — if  it  had 
]  been  supported  as  vehemently  as  it  had 
|  been  opposed ;  if  in  its  efforts  to  heal  the 
1  divisions  in  Ireland,  it  had  not  been  thwarted 
'  — that  country  would  now  have  been  in  a 
J  very  different  state.  To  what  had  been  said 
on  the  subject  of  poverty  in  Ireland,  he 
replied,  that  no  man  either  in  that  country 
or  in  this,  could  be  more  painfully  aware 
than  he  was  of  the  extreme  poverty  of  the 
Irish,  and  of  the  great  inconvenience  and 
danger  to  the  empire  resulting  from  the 
'  state  of  the  lower  orders ;  but  he  insisted 
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that  it  was  not  by  coming  to  that  house, 
and  by  talking  to  their  lordships  of  the 
poverty  of  the  people,  that  the  poor  could 
be  relieved,  or  that  the  evils  resulting  from 
that  poverty  could  be  removed.  If  they 
wished  to  tranquillise  Ireland,  the  way  was 
to  persuade  those  who  had  money  to  buy 
estates  and  settle  in  the  country,  and  to 
employ  their  capital  in  its  improvement. 
By  transferring  capital  to  Ireland,  and  ex- 
citing industry  there,  they  would  soon  change 
the  state  of  the  case.  If  persons  of  estate 
in  the  country  would  reside  in  it,  and  spend 
their  incomes  there,  they  would  do  more  to 
tranquillise  it  than  all  the  measures  which 
his  majesty's  ministers  could  adopt. 

He  then  glanced  at  the  disorders  which 
had  occurred  in  some  parts  of  the  country, 
and  remarked,  that  the  particular  county  in 
which  the  greatest  outrages  had  been  wit- 
nessed, was  riot  that  which  had  been  the 
scene  of  the  greatest  distress.  He  imagined 
that  the  outrages  were  perpetrated  by  two 
different  classes  of  people.  Some  had  been 
committed  by  a  class  which  was  always  dis- 
posed to  break  machinery  which  they  thought 
(and  certainly  rightly  thought)  would,  in 
the  first  instance,  throw  them  out  of  work, 
although  they  did  not  see,  that  eventually 
machinery  created  an  additional  demand  for 
labour,  and  bettered  the  condition  of  the 
labourers.  He  was  sorry  to  say  there  was 
another  class  of  persons  who  burned  and 
destroyed  property  without  any  visible  mo- 
tive whatever.  Of  the  causes  of  the  recent 
outrages,  ministers  knew  no  more  than  the 
gentry  and  magistracy  of  the  country  had 
told  them.  They  were  doing  everything  in 
their  power  to  help  the  gentry  and  magis- 
tracy to  discover  the  causes,  and  they  were 
giving  them  every  assistance  they  required 
to  put  the  law  in  force,  and  to  put  down  the 
disturbances  as  quickly  as  possible. 

The  duke  concluded  with  a  remarkable 
declaration  on  the  subject  of  parliamentary 
reform.  The  noble  earl,  he  said,  had  spoken 
of  the  propriety  of  speedily  effecting  a  par- 
liamentary reform ;  but  he  had  been  candid 
enough  to  admit  that  he  was  not  prepared 
with  any  measure  of  reform,  and  he  (the 
duke  of  Wellington)  could  have  no  hesita- 
tion in  saying,  that  his  majesty's  ministers 
were  equally  unprepared.  He  added,  for 
himself  he  had  never  heard  or  read  of  any 
measure  up  to  that  moment  which  had,  in 
any  degree,  satisfied  his  mind  that  the  state 
of  the  representation  could  be  improved  or 
rendered  more  satisfactory  to  the  country 
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at  large  than  it  was  at  the  present  moment. 
He  would  not,  at  such  an  unseasonable  time, 
enter  upon  the  subject,  or  excite  a  discus- 
sion ;  but  he  did  not  hesitate  to  declare 
unequivocally  what  were  his  sentiments  on 
that  subject,  He  was  fully  convinced  that 
the  country  possessed  a  legislature  which 
answered  all  the  good  purposes  of  legisla- 
tion, and  that  to  a  greater  degree  than  they 
ever  had  been  answered  in  any  country 
whatever.  He  would  go  further  and  say, 
that  the  legislation  and  the  system  of  re- 
presentation possessed  the  fall  and  entire 
confidence  of  the  country — deservedly  pos- 
sessed that  confidence ;  and  the  discussions 
in  the  legislature  had  a  very  great  influence 
over  the  opinions  of  the  country. 

Growing  warmer  as  he  proceeded,  his 
grace  was  not  satisfied  with  the  almost 
measureless  praise  he  had  bestowed  on  the 
parliament,  unreformed  as  it  was :  he  told 
their  lordships  more :  —  "I  will  go  still 
further,"  he  said,  "  and  declare  that  if,  at 
the  present  moment,  I  had  the  task  imposed 
on  me  of  forming  a  legislature  for  any 
country  (and  particularly  for  a  country  like 
this,  in  possession  of  great  property  of 
various  descriptions),  I  do  not  mean  to 
assert  that  I  could  produce  such  a  legisla- 
ture as  we  at  present  possess  ;  for  the  nature 
of  man  is  incapable  of  reaching  such  excel- 
lence at  once ;  but  my  great  endeavour 
would  be  to  form  such  a  description  of 
legislature  as  would  produce  the  same  re- 
sults. The  representation  of  the  people,  at 
present,  contains  a  large  body  of  the  pro- 
perty of  the  country  in  which  the  landed 
interest  has  a  predominating  influence. 
Under  these  circumstances,  I  certainly  have 
not  prepared  any  measure  of  the  description 
which  has  been  suggested  by  the  noble  earl. 
I  am  not  only  not  prepared  to  bring  forward 
any  measure  of  that  nature,  but  I  will  at 
once  declare,  that  so  long  as  I  hold  any 
station  in  the  government  of  the  country,  I 
shall  always  feel  it  my  duty  to  oppose  every 
such  measure  that  may  be  brought  forward 
by  others." 

The  address  was  carried  without  a  di- 
vision; but  of  the  declaration  thus  volun- 
teered, the  duke  of  Wellington  was  often 
reminded  with  bitterness  and  reproach.  It 
was  seized  on  by  his  adversaries  as  a  valu- 
able instrument  to  further  their  designs ; 
while,  by  many  of  his  friends,  it  was  pro- 
nouuced  to  be  anything  but  well-timed. 
The  happy  results  of  which  he  had  spoken 
were  not,  at  that  moment,  remarkably  con- 
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spicuous.  If,  in  many  parts  of  the  country, 
the  distress  which  had  lately  prevailed  were 
in  a  considerable  degree  abated,  enough 
remained  to  demand  the  most  serious  at- 
tention of  the  duke's  government.  Mal- 
contents, as  usual  at  a  period  of  general 
depression,  were  actively  engaged  in  ascrib- 
ing all  that  the  sufferers  had  to  deplore  to 
the  incapacity — or,  worse,  to  the  selfish 
wickedness — of  ministers.  Numerous  meet- 
ings were  called,  at  which  resolutions  were 
passed  and  petitions  voted,  calling  for  a 
revision  of  the  constitution;  declaring  all 
the  ills  which  pressed  with  such  severity 
on  the  lower  classes,  to  grow  on  the  defec- 
tive state  of  the  representation  of  the  people 
in  the  house  of  commons.  In  Kent,  alarm- 


ing disorders  occurred.  Incendiary  fires 
were  now  beginning  to  be  lighted.  Ma- 
chinery, grain,  and  cattle  were  frequently 
consumed  in  the  dismal  conflagrations 
which  were  almost  nightly  witnessed.  The 
miserable  example  was  soon  followed  else- 
where ;  and  the  owner  of  property  saw  with 
dismay  a  systematic  organisation  formed 
against  his  rights,  similar  to  that  which  had 
at  once  impoverished  and  degraded  Ireland. 
At  first  detected  offenders  were  treated  with 
lenity;  but  the  threatening  aspect  of  the 
wide-spreading  evil  became  appalling,  and 
rendered  stronger  measures  necessary,  and 
large  rewards  were  offered  for  the  discovery 
of  the  mad  or  guilty  men  who  were  con- 
cerned in  such  desperate  proceedings. 


CHAPTER  XXVI. 

ATTACKS  ON  THE  GOVERNMENT  POLICY  IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  COMMONS  ;  REFORM  CALLED  FOR ;  DISTURBED 
STATE  OF  LONDON  ;  MR.  ALDERMAN  KEY'S  LETTER  TO  THE  DUKE  OF  WELLINGTON  ;  THE  KING  AND  QUEEN 
DECLINE  VISITING  THE  CITY  ON  LORD-MAYOR'S  DAY;  RIOTOUS  PROCEEDINGS. 


IN  the  house  of  commons,  on  the  first  night 
of  the  session,  immediately  after  the  usual 
sessional  orders  had  been  read,  Mr.  Brougham 
gave  notice  that,  on  that  day  fortnight,  he 
would  bring  the  great  question  of  reform  of 
the  commons  house  of  parliament  fully 
under  their  consideration.  He  disavowed 
altogether  certain  plans  which  had  been  put 
into  circulation,  and  attributed  to  him ;  he 
intended  to  bottom  his  reform  on  the  an- 
cient days  of  the  constitution  of  the  country, 
as  exhibited  in  the  plan  of  its  representative 
system.  His  scheme  would  be  one  of  con- 
ciliation, so  as  to  combine  all  interests  and 
all  opinions  in  favour  of  restoring  the  con- 
stitution to  its  original  purity  :  his  object 
was  not  revolution,  but  restoration. 

An  answer  to  the  speech  from  the  throne, 
in  an  address,  was  moved,  couched  in  the 
usual  terms,  by  lord  Grimstone.  It  was 
seconded  by  Mr.  R.  A.  Duudas.  Lord 
Althorp  criticised  some  parts  of  the  speech, 
and  took  occasion  to  set  forth  the  impor- 
tance of  an  extensive  measure  of  reform,  to 
satisfy  the  expectations  of  the  people.  A 
very  long  amendment  was  then  moved  by 
the  marquis  of  Blandford,  condemnatory  of 
the  last  house  of  commons,  and  calling,  in 


strong   language,   for   a    parliamentary   re- 
form. 

Mr.  Hume  described  the  speech  to  breathe 
nothing  but  war  and  expensive  establish- 
ments, and  taking  no  notice  of  the  distress 
which  then  existed  in  the  country.  He 
spoke  in  terms  of  admiration  of  the  French, 
for  the  efforts  which  they  had  made  to 
recover  their  rights,  of  which  they  had  been 
deprived  by  a  despotic  monarch.  Twelve 
hundred  millions,  he  said,  had  been  ex- 
pended by  this  country  to  restore  the 
Bourbons ;  and  in  three  days,  all  that  had 
been  done,  at  such  a  vast  expense,  had  been 
destroyed.  Not  a  word  appeared  in  the 
speech  about  a  reduction  of  taxes.  He 
insisted  the  constitution  ought  to  be  re- 
stored to  what  it  was  in  former  days.  The 
speech  stated  that  there  were  individuals 
who  were  endeavouring  to  disturb  the  pub- 
lic mind,  and  that  dissatisfaction  existed 
among  the  people.  He  denied  it.  There 
was,  indeed,  great  dissatisfaction  with  the 
ministers,  but  no  disaffection  to  the  king. 
There  was  dissatisfaction  at  the  bad  conduct 
of  government,  but  he  utterly  denied  that 
the  country  was  disaffected.  Where  was 
the  disaffection  in  England?  He  had  been 
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in  Scotland,  and  he  could  affirm  there  was 
none  there,  although  there  was  much  dis- 
tress. Was  there  disaffection  in  Ireland? 
He  might  be  told  there  was,  but  he  did  not 
believe  such  to  be  the  fact.  Because  his 
honourable  friend  the  member  for  Water- 
ford  (Mr.  O'Connell)  had  taken  some  whim 
into  his  head,  was  that  any  reason  why 
government  should  exercise  unconstitu- 
tional power  against  a  single  individual? 
While  Ireland  was  suffering  from  misrule, 
as  it  had  long  been,  his  honourable  friend 
was  perfectly  justified  in  acting  as  he  did. 

The  duke  of  Wellington  must  have  con- 
sulted his  wishes  rather  than  his  experience, 
when  he  indulged  a  hope  that  granting  the 
prayer  of  the  catholics  (of  whom  Mr.  O'Con- 
nell had  so  long  been  the  champion)  would 
pacify  Ireland.  Agitation  was  stirred  up 
almost  as  successfully  as  ever.  The  main 
difference  between  the  present  and  the  for- 
mer posture  of  affairs  was  this, — that  some 
of  the  English  allies  of  O'Connell  had  fallen 
off.  They  looked  in  vain  for  that  happy 
state  of  things — that  peace  in  Ireland — that 
increase  of  strength  for  England  from  se- 
curing the  affections  of  the  sister-kingdom, 
which  had  been  so  unreservedly  promised  as 
the  fruit  of  catholic  emancipation.  They 
found  that  they  had  been  duped  ;  tha't 
tranquillity  was  not  the  object  of  O'Connell 
and  his  friends ;  and  were  not  willing  to  ex- 
pose themselves  to  be  cheated  again.  This 
matter  was  treated  very  lightly  by  Mr.  Hume. 
Speaking  of  the  state  of  the  kingdom,  he 
said  he  considered  the  proclamations  which 
had  been  issued  by  the  lord-lieutenant  of  Ire- 
land were  unnecessary  acts  of  oppression, 
and  that  to  charge  the  people  of  Ireland 
with  disaffection,  was  injurious  and  insulting 
to  the  people  of  that  country. 

Few  people  in  England  concurred,  in  this 
instance,  with  Mr.  Hume.  The  insult 
offered  to  authority,  by  the  barefaced 
shuffles  attempted  to  render  proclama- 
tions issued  in  the  name  of  the  sovereign 
of  no  avail,  and  in  the  eyes  of  the  people 
ridiculous,  was  too  gross  to  permit  men  who 
were  not  carried  away  by  party  zeal,  to 
regard  the  measures  adopted  by  the  Irish 
executive,  in  self-defence  and  to  preserve 
the  public  peace,  as  partaking  of  the  cha- 
racter of  oppression.  The  policy  and  the 
views  of  government  were  explained  by  sir 
Robert  Peel.  In  reference  to  the  late  oc- 
currences in  France,  he  said,  neither  the 
king  of  England  nor  his  ministers  had 
approved  of  those  acts,  on  the  part  of  the 
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French  government,  which  had  led  to  its 
overthrow.  They  were  much  mistaken  who 
could  suppose  that  he  had  approved  of  the 
ordinances  of  the  French  minister ;  or  that 
he  had  thought  them  consistent  with  good 
policy,  or  with  the  fundamental  law  of 
France.  That  he  lamented  what  had  oc- 
curred, was  quite  true.  He  did  lament  it ; 
and,  for  that  very  reason,  he  deplored  the 
cause.  The  English  government  had  not 
interfered  in  the  appointment  of  prince 
Polignac  (as  had  been  reported),  directly  or 
indirectly.  This  he  had  stated  before,  and 
he  now  distinctly  repeated  it.  He  said  he 
did  not  know  what  there  was  in  the  speech 
that  could  be  said  to  breathe  war ;  and  he 
explained  the  position  in  which  this  country 
stood  with  respect  to  the  Netherlands,  as 
the  duke  of  Wellington  had  done  in  the 
other  house.  Mr.  Hume,  he  remarked,  had 
treated  lightly  what  was  passing  in  Ireland, 
and  had  asked,  "  Might  not  the  member  for 
Waterford  (Mr.  O'Connell)  have  a  whim  in 
his  head,  and  indulge  it,  as  well  as  another 
man  ?"  That  whim,  as  it  had  been  called, 
Mr.  O'Connell  had  not  wished  to  hear  dis- 
cussed in  parliament.  But,  for  what  Mr. 
Hume  called  a  whim,  was  the  peace  of  a 
whole  country  to  be  disturbed,  at  the  immi- 
nent risk  of  plunging  it  into  confusion  and 
bloodshed?  What  was  the  responsibility 
which  some  men  took  upon  themselves  ? 
He  knew  not  what  that  responsibility  might 
legally  be,  but  he  knew  that,  in  the  sight  of 
God  and  man,  they  incurred  a  responsibility 
from  which  the  most  inhuman  obduracy 
might  shrink.  It  was  against  the  designs 
of  such  men  that  the  proclamation  of  the 
Irish  government  was  directed.  Surely  it 
was  not  to  be  required  of  that  government, 
that  they  were  to  be  gulled  and  deceived  into 
the  belief  that  the  sole  object  of  the  associa- 
tion formed  in  Ireland  was  to  get  up  peti- 
tions. The  Irish  government,  he  conscien- 
tiously believed,  would  have  justly  incurred 
blame,  by  omitting  to  issue  the  proclama- 
tions which  had  been  published.  The  right 
honourable  gentleman  proceeded  with  in- 
creased animation  and  earnestness  : — "  Oh  ! 
do  not  let  them  play  with  such  subjects 
as  these  !  Do  not  let  them  lightly  proceed 
to  inflame  the  minds  of  men  with  the  mad 
project  of  dissolving  the  union  of  this  great 
empire  !  Was  it  for  this  that  the  blood, 
and  the  labour,  and  the  wisdom  of  ages 
had  been  expended  upon  its  consolidation?  i 
Having  first  destroyed  the  heptarchy;  having 
then  united  Wales  to  this  country;  having 
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next  effected  the  union  with  Scotland ;  and 
having,  at  last,  consummated  the  union  of 
the  British  empire,  by  bringing  Ireland  into 
the  family  of  nations,  were  they  now  to 
begin  to  retrace  their  steps — to  dissolve  the 
whole  into  its  original  component  parts? 
If  they  began  with  Ireland,  why  should 
they  stop  there  ?  There  were  other  coun- 
tries which  had  made  some  sacrifices  to 
obtain  the  same  common  good  ;  others 
who  were  equally  and  justly  proud  of  the 
independence  which  they  had  lost,  but  who 
were  sensible  of  the  blessings,  of  the  power, 
and  the  greatness,  which  union  had  con- 
ferred upon  the  whole.  No,  sir,"  he  said  in 
conclusion,  "  Ireland  is  not  to  be  separated 
from  England.  The  agitation  of  a  repeal  of 
the  union  may  raise  an  individual  upon  a 
bad  eminence,  but  it  will  be  at  the  expense 
of  the  best  blood  of  the  two  countries ;  at 
the  expense  of  the  repose  and  the  tranquil- 
lity of  one,  but  of  still  more  lamentable  con- 
sequences to  the  other." 

Mr.  O'Connell  described  the  misery  of 
Ireland  to  result  from  absenteeism,  the 
sub-letting  act,  and  the  union ;  and  com- 
plained of  the  tyrannical  conduct  of  the 
Irish  government.  He  was  followed  by 
Mr.  Brougham,  who  said  he  had  a  right  to 
carp  and  cavil  at  the  whole  speech,  which 
was,  in  fact,  the  speech  of  the  prime  minister, 
and  not  of  the  king.  It,  in  effect,  declared 
that  the  principle  of  non-interference  was  at 
an  end,  and  the  English  government  was,  in 
future,  to  attend  to  the  internal  affairs  of 
other  countries.  Looking  at  what  had  been 
said  with  respect  to  the  Netherlands  and 
France,  it  appeared  to  him  that  actual  inter- 
ference had  already  begun  ;  and  if  ministers 
were  not  frightened  away,  the  peace  of  Eng- 
land— the  peace  of  Europe,  was  not  worth 
six  months'  purchase.  They  might  see  again 
the  congresses  of  Vienna  and  Aix-la-Cha- 
pelle,  and  a  lord  Londonderry,  and  a  prince 
Metternich,  attempting  to  adjust  matters 
with  which,  of  right,  they  had  nothing  to  do. 
He  spoke  of  the  government  as  the  feeblest 
that  the  country  had  seen,  but  hoped  it 
would  not  be  thought  that,  because  the  pre- 
sent ministry  was  the  weakest  that  perhaps 
ever  attempted  to  conduct  the  government 
of  the  country — because  they  were  hardly 
capable  of  managing  the  affairs  of  the  offices 
over  which  they  presided,  and  manifestly 
incapable  of  managing  the  houses  of  parlia- 
ment—that, unable  as  they  were  to  direct 
the  bark  of  the  state,  even  in  a  calm,  they 
would  he  the  last  to  call  up  a  tempest.  What 


lie  feared  was,  that  they  would  put  them- 
selves in  a  situation  which  would  render  war 
inevitable.  The  people  of  England  well 
knew  that  the  acts  of  the  king  of  the  Nether- 
lands were  not  wise,  were  not  enlightened. 
He  had  marched  troops  into  Brussels  pend- 
ing a  negotiation — a  negotiation  into  which 
he  had  trepanned  his  subjects.  The  people 
were  excited  by  such  an  act  of  perfidy  :  they 
indignantly  rose,  crushed  the  oppressor,  and 
annihilated  his  army.  The  last  act  of  this 
enlightened  monarch — the  attack  upon  Ant- 
werp— might  not  have  been  known  when  the 
speech  was  in  preparation  ;  but  when  known, 
was  it  not  an  abuse  of  language  to  call  the 
king  of  the  Netherlands  an  enlightened 
monarch.  There  never  was,  he  maintained, 
a  more  unnatural  union  than  that  which 
knit,  or  seemed  to  knit,  Holland  and  Belgium 
together.  Their  religions  were  different, 
their  languages  were  different,  and  their 
public  assemblies  speaking  different  lan- 
guages. Their  commercial  interests  were 
different;  and  the  consequence  was,  no  real 
union  could  exist  between  them.  He  hoped 
ministers  would  avoid  war.  In  this  country, 
though  there  might  be  some  disaffected  per- 
sons, the  great  body  of  the  people  were 
sound.  He  loved  a  limited  monarchy,  though 
he  felt  no  disrespect  for  a  republican  form  of 
government.  That  form  might  do  well  in 
America,  but  it  would  not  answer  here ;  be- 
cause the  people  preferred  a  limited  mo- 
narchy— a  constitution  composed  of  king, 
lords,  and  commons.  The  people  also  liked 
an  aristocracy;  and  in  every  limited  monarchy 
there  must  be  an  aristocracy. 

No  opposition  was  given  to  the  address ; 
but  Mr.  Hume  gave  notice  that  on  the  next 
day  he  would  state  his  opinions  in  such  a  way 
that  they  might  appear  on  the  journals  of  the 
house.  When  the  report  of  the  address  was 
brought  up,  the  subject-matter  of  it  was 
again  debated.  Mr.  Brougham  did  not  ob- 
ject to  the  intended  recognition  of  Dom 
Miguel,  because  his  was  a  government  de 
facto,  but  he  regretted  that  the  recognition 
was  thought  of  at  the  present  time,  because 
it  seemed  like  a  sarcasm  on  Louis  Philippe, 
and  in  effect  said,  "  we  have  recognised  you, 
and  shall  therefore  recognise  Miguel,  be- 
cause we  think  him  as  good  and  legitimate  a 
king  as  you  are." — Sir  Robert  Peel  was  sorry 
that  it  should  be  supposed  the  recognition 
of  Dom  Miguel  was  meant  in  any  way  to 
diminish  the  grace  of  the  recognition  of  king 
Louis  Philippe.  When  the  latter  was  chosen 
king  of  France,  there  was  not  a  moment's 
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hesitation  in  establishing  diplomatic  relations 
with  him ;  the  recognition  of  Dom  Miguel 
had  not  yet  taken  place.  Mr.  Hume,  in 
accordance  with  his  announcement  of  the 
preceding  da}',  proposed  two  amendments  to 
record  his  opinions.  They  expressed  regret 
that  no  intention  of  reducing  taxes  appeared 
in  the  speech,  and  hoped  the  people  would 
take  vengeance  on  a  government  who  showed 
so  little  sympathy  for  the  sufferings  of  the 
people.  By  vengeance  (on  the  expression 
being  noticed  by  sir  Robert  Peel)  he  ex- 
plained his  meaning  to  be,  that  he  hoped 
they  would  turn  ministers  out  of  their  places. 
The  amendments  were  rejected. 

In  London  the  voice  of  discontent  was 
loud,  and  unmeasured  abuse  was  levelled 
against  those  at  the  head  of  affairs.  The  9th 
of  November  was  now  fast  approaching ;  and 
at  the  commencement  of  a  new  reign  the 
citizens  of  London  expected,  in  conformity 
with  long-established  usage,  to  be  honoured 
with  the  presence  of  the  sovereign  at  the 
grand  festival  which  annually  celebrates  the 
inauguration  of  their  chief  magistrate.  Wil- 
liam IV.  and  his  queen  had  graciously  con- 
sented to  attend  at  Guildhall  on  lord-mayor's 
day,  and  great  preparations  were  made  to 
receive  the  royal  guests.  Seventy  years  had 
passed  since  a  king  of  England  and  his  con- 
sort had  met  the  citizens  of  London  in  their 
Guildhall ;  and  expectation  was  on  tip-toe, 
when,  on  the  evening  of  the  7th  of  No- 
vember, a  letter  was  received  from  sir  Robert 
Peel,  stating  that  the  king,  by  the  advice  of 
his  ministers,  had  resolved  to  defer  his  visit 
till  a  future  opportunity.  The  reason  given 
for  this  was,  that  "  information  had  been  re- 
ceived which  gave  cause  to  apprehend  that 
notwithstanding  the  devoted  loyalty  and 
attachment  borne  to  the  sovereign  by  the 
citizens  of  London,  advantage  would  be 
taken  of  the  nocturnal  assemblage  of  multi- 
tudes to  create  tumult  and  confusion,  and  it 
would  be  a  source  of  deep  and  lasting  con- 
cern to  their  majesties  if  any  calamity  were 
to  occur  on  the  occasion  of  their  visit  to  the 
city."  In  consequence  of  this,  great  disap- 
pointment was  experienced,  not  only  by  those 
who  were  to  be  present  at  the  banquet,  but 
by  thousands  who  had  calculated  on  witness- 
ing the  gorgeous  pageantry  of  the  day.  What 
was  more  to  be  regretted  was,  it  not  only 
disturbed  the  intended  revellers  and  the 
sight-seers,  but  sober-minded  men  were 
startled,  to  learn  that  the  ministers  did  not 
think  it  safe  for  the  king  of  England  to  ap- 
pear in  his  capital.  There  certainly  had 
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been  remarked,  of  late,  an  active  disposition 
to  do  mischief,  and  the  duke  of  Wellington, 
and  the  newly-established  police  were  pur- 
sued by  the  inflamed  multitude  with  virulent 
hostility.  Hand-bills  of  a  dangerous  cha- 
racter had  been  circulated ;  and  two  members 
of  the  common  council  acknowledged  that 
they  had  warned  his  grace  danger  might 
attend  his  appearance  in  the  city.  Mr.  Al- 
derman Key,  the  lord-mayor  elect,  had  ap- 
prised the  duke  that  an  attack  upon  his  per- 
son was  in  contemplation.  The  intelligence 
was  communicated  in  the  following  letter : — 

"  My  Lord  Duke, — From  the  situation  of 
lord-mayor,  to  which  I  have  been  elected, 
numberless  communications  are  made  to 
me,  both  personally  and  by  letter,  in  refer- 
ence to  the  9th ;  and  it  is  on  that  account 
that  I  take  the  liberty  of  addressing  your 
grace.  Although  the  feelings  of  the  respect- 
able citizens  of  London  are  decidedly  loyal, 
yet  it  cannot  but  be  known  there  are,  both 
in  London  as  well  as  the  country,  a  set  of 
desperate  and  abandoned  characters,  who 
are  anxious  to  avail  themselves  of  any  cir- 
cumstance to  create  tumult  and  confusion. 
While  all,  of  any  respectability,  in  the  city, 
are  vying  with  each  other  to  testify  their 
loyalty  on  the  occasion,  from  what  I  learn, 
it  is  the  intention  of  some  of  the  desperate 
characters  above  alluded  to,  to  take  the  oppor- 
tunity of  making  an  attack  on  your  grace's 
person,  on  your  approach  to  the  hall.  Every 
exertion  on  my  part  shall  be  used  to  make 
the  best  possible  arrangement  in  the  city; 
but  at  the  same  time  I  feel,  that  should 
any  violent  attack  be  made  in  one  quarter, 
the  civil  force  alone  would  not  be  suffi- 
ciently effectual :  and  I  should  not  be  doing 
my  duty,  after  what  I  have  heard,  did  I  not 
take  the  liberty  of  suggesting  to  your  grace 
the  propriety  of  coming  strongly  and  suffi- 
ciently guarded.  I  probably  may  be  con- 
sidered giving  you  needless  trouble ;  but 
the  respect  which  I,  as  well  as  every  person 
who  really  wishes  the  welfare  of  the  country, 
must  have  for  your  grace,  and  the  gratitude 
we  owe  you,  has  induced  me  to  adopt  this 
course. 

"  (Signed)  JOHN  KEY, 

"  Lord-mayor  elect." 

This  communication  was  made  on  the 
7th  of  November;  and  on  the  same  day  an 
answer  was  returned  by  the  secretary  of 
state.  A  letter  of  more  apparently  awful 
import  than  that  of  the  lord-mayor  elect, 
had,  perhaps,  never  been  addressed  to  a 
high  public  character  on  public  matters, 
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since  the  communication  made  to  lord 
Monteagle,  which  caused  the  discovery  of 
what  was  called  the  gunpowder-plot.  It 
was  corroborated,  to  some  extent,  by  in- 
formation received  from  other  quarters. 
The  letter  of  Mr.  Key  was  sent  on  Saturday, 
and  the  civic  festival  was  to  take  place  on 
Tuesday.  It  was  felt  that  no  time  ought  to 
be  lost,  and  there  was  little  opportunity  for 
inquiry.  Under  these  circumstances  the 
resolution  was  soon  taken  on  the  part  of 
the  government,  and  it  was  determined  that 
their  majesties  should  be  advised  not  to  be 
present  at  the  Guildhall  banquet.  A  letter, 
announcing  this  their  decision,  was  received 
in  the  city  at  nine  o'clock  that  evening, 
which  ran  thus  : — 

"  Whitehall,  November  7th,  1830. 
"  My  Lord, — I  am  commanded  by  the 
king  to  inform  your  lordship  that  his  ma- 
jesty's confidential  servants  have  felt  it  to 
be  their  duty  to  advise  the  king  to  postpone 
the  visit  which  their  majesties  intended  to 
pay  to  the  city  of  London  on  Tuesday  next. 
From  information  which  has  been  recently 
received,  there  is  reason  to  apprehend  that, 
notwithstanding  the  devoted  loyalty  and 
affection  borne  to  his  majesty  by  the  citizens 
of  London,  advantage  would  be  taken  of  an 
occasion  which  must  necessarily  assemble  a 
vast  number  of  persons  by  night,  to  create 
tumult  and  confusion,  and  thereby  to  en- 
danger the  property  and  the  lives  of  his 
majesty's  subjects.  It  would  be  a  source  of 
a  deep  and  a  lasting  concern  to  their  ma- 
jesties, were  any  calamity  to  occur  on  the 
occasion  of  their  visit  to  the  city  of  London; 
and  their  majesties  have  therefore  resolved, 
though  not  without  the  greatest  reluctance 
and  regret,  to  forego,  for  the  present,  the 
satisfaction  which  their  visit  would  have 
afforded  to  their  majesties. 

"  I  have  the  honour  to  be,  &c., 

"  ROBERT  PEEL." 


When  it  transpired  that  such  a  letter  had 
been  received,  and  that  their  majesties 
would  not  attend  the  celebration  of  lord- 
mayor's  day,  it  caused  great  alarm  in  some 
quarters,  and  infinite  disappointment  in 
others.  The  storm  raised  in  the  city  led 
Mr.  Alderman  Key  to  suspect  that  he  had 
gone  too  far,  writing  as  he  had  done  to  the 
duke  of  Wellington.  He  regretted  the  step 
he  had  taken,  and  tried  to  recall  or  counter- 
act it,  but  in  vain.  On  the  following  day  a 
deputation  from  the  committee  of  the  feast 
waited  three  times  on  the  ministers,  to  offer 
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explanations  in  reference  to  what  had  been 
reported;  but  nothing  they  could  state 
affected  the  duke's  determination.  He 
insisted  that  the  banquet  must  be  post- 
poned, or  a  large  military  force  brought 
into  the  city.  It  is  impossible  to  say  what 
might  have  been  witnessed,  had  William  IV. 
and  his  consort  acted  on  their  previous 
resolution ;  but  the  consequences  of  their 
not  doing  so,  were  serious.  A  cry  was  raised 
that  a  formidable  conspiracy  against  the 
sovereign  had  been  discovered,  and  the 
preparations  made  to  repress  any  insurrec- 
tionary movement  were  of  themselves  suffi- 
cient to  justify  apprehension.  Troops  and 
artillery  moved  in  various  directions  through 
the  city,  or  in  its  vicinity ;  the  tower-ditch 
was  filled  with  water;  huge  timbers  were 
mounted  on  its  walls,  through  the  small 
space  beneath  which  and  the  brick  coping, 
musketry  could  be  used  against  assail- 
ants without  exposing  the  soldiers  to  the 
missiles  of  the  rioters.  Extra  guards  were 
placed  at  the  bank,  and  at  the  magazine  in 
Hyde-park,  and  a  powerful  military  force 
was  ready  to  act  at  a  moment's  notice. 
Great  sensibility  was  shown  at  the  stock- 
exchange  :  the  funds  fell  nearly  three  per 
cent,  in  an  hour  and-a-half ;  and  trade  was 
almost  wholly  at  a  stand. 

Many  believed  that  a  revolution  was  at 
hand.  On  Monday,  the  new  lord-mayor 
announced  the  postponement  of  his  own  pro- 
cession, and  the  banquet  which,  according 
to  ancient  custom,  follows  it.  This  might  be 
a  very  prudent  measure,  but  it  did  not  abate 
the  alarm  which  prevailed.  It  was  reported 
that  a  regular  plan  had  been  organised  of  the 
most  formidable  character.  The  conspirators 
were  to  allow  the  procession  to  pass  without 
interruption  to  Guildhall ;  but,  in  the  even- 
ing Temple-bar  was  to  be  closed,  the  bridge 
barricaded,  and  the  gas-lamps  cut  off. 
During  the  confusion  which  must  ensue, 
and  the  darkness  which  would  prevail,  the 
houses  of  the  wealthiest  citizens  were  to  be 
plundered. 

While  some  regarded  this  as  a  subject  of 
solemn  meditation,  others  treated  the  whole 
affair  with  levity.  On  the  Monday  several 
of  the  members  of  the  common  council  pre- 
sented a  requisition  to  the  locum  tenens  of 
the  lord-mayor,  requesting  him  immediately 
to  convene  a  court  of  common  council,  for 
the  purpose  of  considering  the  communica- 
tion received  from  sir  Robert  Peel  relative  to 
the  postponement  of  their  majesties'  visit  to 
thecity.  After  some  demur,  this,  iuconsidera- 
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tion  of  the  emergency,  was  assented  to ;  and 
in  the  court  held  in  consequence,  the  lord- 
mayor's  locum  tenens,  sir  Claudius  Stephen 
Hunter,  presided.  The  lord-mayor  elect  ad- 
dressed the  court,  and  said  no  one  more 
deeply  lamented  the  unfortunate  result  than 
he  did.  He  however  added,  he  had  re- 
ceived letters  from  various  quarters,  on  the 
subject  of  their  majesties'  intended  visit, 
some  of  which  stated  that  his  majesty  would 
be  received  with  the  most  ardent  expressions 
of  loyalty,  but  that  it  would  be  far  otherwise 
with  the  duke  of  Wellington.  He  had  re- 
ceived other  communications,  stating  that  it 
was  the  intention  of  a  set  of  desperate  and 
abandoned  characters  to  attack  the  duke, 
and  upon  such  a  foundation  was  his  commu- 
nication to  the  duke  built.  He  had  pre- 
viously, in  a  communication  with  sir  Robert 
Peel  upon  the  subject,  heard  the  secretary 
say,  "  What  are  we  to  do  with  the  duke  of 
Wellington  ?"  The  lord-mayor  elect  added, 
that  his  letter  had  been  hastily  sent  to  his 
grace,  and  he  should  never  cease  to  regret 
that  he  had  acted  so  erroneously. 
i  The  general  opinion  was,  that  there  had 
not  existed  any  necessity  for  taking  the 
serious  step  on  which  Mr.  Alderman  Key  had 
ventured.  A  resolution  was  submitted  for 
appointing  a  committee  to  prepare  a  decla- 
ratory resolution,  expressive  of  the  loyalty  of 
the  citizens,  and  condemnatory  of  the  con- 
duct of  the  lord-mayor  elect.  On  that  an 
amendment  was  moved  to  frame  a  declara- 
tory resolution  expressive  of  the  loyalty  of 
the  citizens,  and  their  regret  that  circum- 
stances should  have  occurred  to  deprive  the 
city  of  the  gratification  of  the  royal  visit; 
which  was  carried. 

Some  inquiry  into  the  circumstances  of 
the  case  was  entered  upon  in  the  court  of 
aldermen,  but  no  resolution  of  censure  was 
passed.  It  was,  however,  maintained  by 
the  most  active  members  of  the  court,  that 
the  lord-mayor  had  been  too  precipitate, 
as  they  were  convinced  the  civil  power, 
strengthened  as  it  had  been  for  the  oc- 
casion, would  have  proved  equal  to  the 
task  of  preserving  the  public  peace;  and 
that  the  king  and  queen  might  have  pro- 
ceeded to  Guildhall  in  safety.  A  decla- 
ration to  this  effect  was  adopted.  Mean- 


while serious  disturbances  were  witnessed 
in  the  streets  of  London.  A  meeting  was 
held,  on  Monday  night,  in  a  building  called 
the  Rotunda,  on  the  Surrey  side  of  Black- 
friars-bridge,  at  which  Mr.  Henry  Hunt, 
a  well-known  public  character,  presided. 
When  it  broke  up  a  tri-coloured  flag  was 
displayed,  and  a  cry  was  raised  of  "  Now 
for  the  west-end."  A  multitude  of  rioters 
passed  over  Blackfriars-bridge,  shouting, 
"  Reform !"  "  Down  with  Peel,  and  down 
with  Wellington  !"  The  mob  passed  through 
Fleet-street  and  the  Strand  to  Downing- 
street.  Thence,  after  some  delay,  they  were 
expelled  by  a  body  of  the  police.  Several 
of  the  disturbers  were  roughly  handled,  and 
three  of  their  number  were  taken  into  cus- 
tody. These  disorders  were  renewed  on  the 
following  day;  and,  in  the  course  of  the  even- 
ing, an  attack  was  made  on  Apsley-house, 
the  residence  of  the  duke  of  Wellington. 
Riots  of  a  serious  character  broke  out  in  other 
parts  of  the  metropolis ;  but  plunder  seemed 
the  object,  and  'they  were  speedily  quelled 
by  the  civil  power. 

If  the  duke  of  Wellington  had  a  great 
dread  of  the  horrors  of  civil  war,  he  had  as 
great  a  dread  of  the  consequences  of  leaving 
rioters  to  proceed  unchecked;  he,  in  fact, 
regarded  the  one  as  leading  directly  to  the 
other.  Every  preparation  was  therefore  made 
to  put  down  the  violence  of  an  insurrectionary 
mob  with  a  strong  hand.  The  formidable 
means  which  were  ready  to  quell  riot  were 
happily  not  required  to  be  brought  into  ac- 
tion; the  awe  which  they  inspired  at  first, 
soon  subsided,  and  they  were  pursued  with 
mirthful  ridicule.  In  many  ways  a  disposi- 
tion to  treat  that  which  had  lately  been  a 
source  of  grave  apprehension  with  mockery 
and  derision,  was  ostentatiously  displayed. 
At  the  theatre  especially  this  humour  found 
expression.  Colley  Gibber's  version  of 
Richard  III.  was  frequently  performed;  and 
as  it  was  understood  the  lord-mayor  of 
London  had  stated  a  plot  to  have  existed  for 
firing  the  city,  the  moment  the  chief  magis- 
trate appeared  in  the  play,  it  became  the 
constant  practice  of  a  large  portion  of  the 
spectators  to  shout,  "  Fire,  fire !"  till  the 
actor  who  sustained  that  character  left  the 
stage. 


CHAPTER  XXVII. 

THE  GROUNDS  ON  WHICH  MINISTERS  ADVISED  THE  KING  NOT  TO  VISIT  THE  CITY,  EXPLAINED  IN  THE  HOUSE 
OF  LORDS  ;   ALARMING  CIRCUMSTANCES  STATED  IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  COMMONS. 

ELSEWHERE  a  like  readiness  to  treat  the 
alarm  of  ministers  as  extravagant  and  pre- 
posterous, was  found  to  exist;  but  it  was 
accompanied  by  more  serious  condemnation. 
In  parliament,  they  were  exposed  to  many 
taunts  for  the  advice  they  had  given  their 
sovereign.  The  duke  of  Richmond,  in  a 
conversation  which  arose  on  the  8th  of 
November,  held  their  alarm  to  have  been 
unfounded,  as  he  was  satisfied  the  king 
reigned  in  the  hearts  of  his  people,  and  that 
unattended  by  his  guards  he  might  have 
traversed  every  street  in  his  capital. 

The  duke  of  Wellington  then  rose  to  ex- 
plain what  his  views  had  been.  He  shared 
the  conviction  of  the  noble  duke  who  had 
spoken,  as  to  the  good  feeling  of  the  people 
towards  the  king.  "  His  majesty,"  his  grace 
said,  "  is  a  sovereign  whose  public  and  pri- 
vate conduct  most  unquestionably  deserve 
the  popularity  which  he  has  obtained.  The 
letter,  however,  which  was  written  last 
night,  by  command  of  his  majesty,  to  the 
lord-mayor  elect,  was  not  in  any  manner 
connected  with  that  popularity;  for  his 
majesty  had  never  the  slightest  doubt  of 
the  attachment  and  loyalty  of  all  the  re- 
spectable citizens  and  inhabitants  of  the 
metropolis."  The  duke  then  read  the  letter 
of  the  lord-mayor  elect ;  after  which  he  pro- 
ceeded : — "  From  that  letter,  though  I  felt 
myself  to  be  placed  personally  under  the 
same  protection  of  the  laws  as  any  other 
subject,  I  did  not  think  that  I  was  justi- 
fied in  placing  myself  in  a  situation  which 
might  be  the  cause  of  confusion  and  tumult 
in  the  procession  which  was  to  attend  his 
majesty,  by  adopting  the  advice  of  the 
writer  of  the  letter,  and  seeking  protection 
from  the  civil  and  military  power,  in  such  a 
way  as  would  be  likely  to  produce  the  very 
disturbance  which  all  well-disposed  men 
were  so  anxious  to  avoid.  Under  these 
circumstances,  when  I  received  the  letter  I 
have  read,  I  felt  it  my  duty  to  refrain  from 
attending  the  city  feast.  My  lords,  I  com- 
municated that  determination  to  my  col- 
leagues, and  we  concluded  from  the  letter 
of  the  lord-mayor  elect,  from  other  letters 
which  I  had  received,  and  from  letters  re- 
ceived by  my  right  honourable  friend,  the 


secretary  of  state,  on  the  same  subject,  that 
it  was  very  possible  that  a  tumult  would 
occur  in  the  city  on  the  occasion  of  his 
majesty's  visit ;  and  we  thought  it  our  duty 
to  advise  his  majesty  to  postpone  his  visit. 
We  were  induced  to  come  to  that  determi- 
nation in  consequence  of  the  information  we 
received  of  various  descriptions.  We  had 
no  doubt  whatever,  looking  at  the  informa- 
tion conveyed  to  us  from  different  quar- 
ters— information  on  which  we  could  rely — 
that  an  attack  would  be  made  on  the  police, 
that  there  was  a  plan  laid  to  extinguish  the 
lights,  and  that  a  variety  of  attempts  would 
be  made  to  excite  riot  and  disorder.  My 
lords,  we  had  no  doubt  that  we  should  know 
how  to  suppress  those  tumults ;  but  I  must 
say,  that  I  considered  it  far  preferable  not 
to  hazard  the  risk  of  riot  and  confusion 
occurring  in  the  presence  of  the  sovereign ; 
and  we,  therefore,  recommended  the  sove- 
reign not  to  put  himself  in  a  situation  to  be 
a  witness  of  such  tumult.  My  lords,  it  was 
solely  in  that  view  that  we  recommended 
his  majesty  to  postpone  his  visit,  as  I  con- 
ceive it  impossible  that  such  confusion  and 
tumult  should  exist  without  ending  in  blood- 
shed. The  people,  my  lords,  would  be  col- 
lected together  to  witness  a  pageant — the 
pageant  of  his  majesty  going  in  state  to 
visit  the  corporation  of  the  city  of  London, 
and  conferring  on  the  lord-mayor  the  ho-  j 
nour  of  dining  with  him.  His  majesty's 
ministers,  the  great  officers  of  state,  and 
the  foreign  ambassadors,  could  not  go  to 
the  city  of  London  without  causing  a  great 
collection  of  people,  and  making  it  very 
probable  that  riot  and  confusion  would  take 
place.  I  say,  my  lords,  that  there  was  a 
chance,  and  a  very  great  chance,  that  there 
would  arise  serious  consequences  to  his  ma- 
jesty's subjects,  and  therefore  we  recom- 
mended his  majesty  not  to  go.  The  noble 
duke  has  asked  if  the  news  of  disorder  and 
tumult  were  confined  to  the  city  of  London, 
and  if  there  were  not  apprehensions  of  riot 
in  other  places.  There  were  not.  It  was 
sufficient  for  me  to  know  that  there  were 
such  apprehensions  in  the  city  of  London. 
With  some  parts  of  the  country  noble  lords 
are  likely  to  be  much  better  acquainted 
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than  I  am.  The  noble  duke  must  know- 
more  than  I  do  as  to  the  dispositions  of  the 
people  of  Sussex.  In  Surrey,  and  one  or 
two  other  counties,  it  is  known  to  your 
lordships  there  have  been  some  disorders; 
there  have  been  some  stoppage  of  works  in 
Lancashire ;  but  I  know  nothing  beyond 
these  to  disturb  the  national  tranquillity  at 
the  present  moment.  At  the  same  time  I 
cannot  doubt  the  truth  of  the  information 
communicated  by  the  lord-mayor  elect — 
namely,  that  there  would  have  been  confu- 
sion and  tumult  in  the  city  if  the  pageant 
had  taken  place.  After  having  said  so 
much,  I  shall  only  add,  that  I  shall  have  no 
objection  whatever  to  produce  the  document 
asked  for  by  the  noble  marquis  [a  document 
relative  to  the  connexion  between  Belgium 
and  England];  and  I  can  assure  your  lord- 
ships, that  there  is  no  inclination  in  the 
government  of  this  country,  or  any  other 
government  that  I  am  acquainted  with,  to 
do  anything  which  is  likely  to  disturb  the 
peace  of  Europe." 

The  earl  of  Shrewsbury  considered  that 
the  times  were  full  of  danger.  From  what 
had  been  stated  by  the  noble  duke,  the 
present  was  not  a  period  when  the  feelings 
of  the  people  could  safely  be  trifled  with, 
or  the  government,  which  ought  to  be  ad- 
ministered for  the  benefit  of  all,  administered 
for  the  benefit  of  a  few. — The  marquis  of 
Clanricarde  said,  he  had  heard  the  expla- 
nation of  the  noble  duke  with  the  greatest 
horror.  His  grace  had  said  he  had  waited 
with  the  greatest  impatience  for  an  oppor- 
tunity to  justify  himself,  and  he  hoped  that 
he  would  have  done  away  with  the  panic  he 
had  caused — the  terror  which  he  had  in- 
spired, and  restore  the  property  which  con- 
fidence in  him  had  destroyed.  He  had  ad- 
vised his  majesty  not  to  trust  himself  among 
his  subjects.  He  had  thrown  a  slur  on  the 
city  of  London;  he  had  thrown  a  slur  on 
the  nation;  and  he  had  thrown  a  slur  on 
the  good  name  of  his  majesty.  These  were 
the  consequences  of  his  conduct. 

The  noble  marquis  proceeded  to  argue 
that  because  it  was  rumoured  an  attack 
might  be  made  on  the  noble  duke,  that 
was  no  reason  why  the  king  should  not  go 
to  the  city.  The  duke  of  Wellington,  his 
lordship  said,  had  caused  a  loss  of  property 
to  a  considerable  amount.  The  funds  had 
fallen  three  per  cent,  that  day,  which  had 
caused  a  serious  loss  to  some  persons ;  and 
if  the  noble  duke  was  determined  to  retain 
power  at  all  hazards,  he  did  not  believe  that 
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the  fundholders   would   ever  recover   their 
Bosses.    What,  he  would  ask,  was  the  excuse 
for  all  this  ?     Because  the  noble  duke  was 
unpopular.     Was  that  news  first  known  on 
Saturday  ?     Was  there  a  man  among  their 
lordships  who  did  not  know  that  before  ? 
Had  not  the  noble  duke  had  painful  evi- 
dence of  that  for  some  time  ?     The  pageant, 
it  was  said,  would  create  a  great  crowd  ;  but 
what  would  be  said  if  it  did  not  ?     If  it 
were  only  an  ordinary  dinner ;  if  no  shops 
were  shut ;    if  the  people  were  not  to  as- 
semble to  do  honour  to  their  sovereign ;  if 
there  were  no  crowd ;  would  not  that  be  a 
slight  to  their  sovereign?      But  how  was 
it  that  all  these  hazards  were  not   known 
before  ?     Was  it  that  the  noble  duke  had 
no  information  concerning  the  state  of  the 
people ;  and  was  he  now,  as  he  was  last  ses- 
sion, completely  ignorant  of  all  the  circum- 
stances  which   caused   excitement    in    the 
country  ?     After  all,  he  had  heard  of  no- 
thing that  should   deter  his  majesty  from 
going  to  the  city,  except  the  rumoured  at- 
tempt on  the  noble  duke.     That  was  a  good 
reason  for  the  noble  duke  not  going  to  the 
city  of  London.      Against  such  an  attack 
no  man  would  more  seriously  contend  than 
he  would; — honouring  the  duke  as  he  did 
as  a  military  man,  though  as  a  minister  he 
should  always  oppose  him.     To  the  govern- 
ment  and    the   country   his    conduct   was 
equally  detrimental.     There    was,   perhaps, 
no  person   who  would  not  suffer  in  some 
degree    from   the    alarm   sounded    by   the 
noble  duke.      The  news  would   be  spread 
to  distant  parts  that  something  serious  had 
happened.     It  was  known  that  a  large  mili- 
tary force  had  been  drawn  round  London, 
and  with  that  knowledge  the  communication 
made  to  the  city  of   London  would  have 
gone  forth  to  the  country  without  one  word 
of  explanation.     It  would  be  sent  through 
the  whole  kingdom  that  his  majesty  dared 
not  trust  himself  in  the  city  of  London. 
He  concluded  by  remarking,  that  the  con- 
duct of  the  noble  duke  must  lower  the  ad- 
ministration in  the  eyes  of  the  country,  and 
show  that  in  minute  matters  of  detail,  as 
well  as  in  the  more  comprehensive  duties  of 
government,  his  majesty's  present  ministers 
wanted  capacity  to  administer  the  affairs  of 
the  country. 

Earl  Grey,  dissenting  from  the  general 
policy  of  ministers,  said  no  existing  treaty 
bound  England  to  interfere  with  the  affairs  of 
the  Netherlands.  He  approved  of  the  last 
French  revolution,  because  he  thought  it  was 
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necessary  in  consequence  of  the  fatal  attempt 
of  the  government  to  interfere  with  the  liber- 
ties of  the  people.  At  a  moment  when  the 
country  had  to  contend  with  difficulties 
abroad,  it  was  not  well  that  accounts  of 
public  dangers  at  home  should  be  unne- 
cessarily circulated.  There  was  said  to 
have  been  no  danger  for  the  sovereign, 
but  there  was  some  danger  of  an  attack 
on  the  noble  duke.  His  lordship  went  on 
to  say  :  "  I  abhor  all  such  attacks;  and  were 
I  the  political  enemy  of  the  noble  duke 
(which  I  am  not),  I  should  readily  place 
myself  in  any  situation  hi  which  my  ser- 
vices could  defend  the  noble  duke  from  any 
such  attacks;  which  I  consider  un-English 
in  their  character,  as  they  are  unmanly  and 
ungenerous.  I  deprecate  all  such  attacks; 
and  I  see  with  regret  any  such  feelings 
arise  among  his  majesty's  subjects.  From 
the  threats  against  the  noble  duke,  I  think 
he  took  a  wise  step  in  resolving  to  absent 
himself  from  the  ceremony."  He,  however, 
added,  that  as  the  danger  to  the  duke  was 
the  prominent  feature  of  the  communica- 
tion received  from  the  lord-mayor  elect,  there 
was  no  proof  of  disaffection  which  ought 
to  have  deterred  the  sovereign  from  visiting 
the  city.  He  thought  the  advice  which 
had  been  given  to  his  majesty  was  not 
justified  —  was  not  authorised  by  sound 
judgment. 

The  remarks  of  his  lordship  called  upon 
the  duke  of  Wellington  to  explain.  Other 
letters,  he  told  their  lordships,  besides  the 
communication  from  the  lord-mayor  elect, 
had  been  received  on  the  subject.  They 
would  recollect,  that  the  lord-mayor  had 
stated,  in  his  letter,  that  he  could  not 
depend  on  the  civil  power  for  preserving 
peace,  though  all  proper  measures  had  been 
adopted  for  that  purpose.  The  information 
which  had  reached  him  from  various  quar- 
ters, satisfied  his  mind  that  it  was  intended 
to  make  an  attack  on  the  police.  He  had 
been  asked,  if  his  majesty  could  not  proceed 
to  every  part  of  the  town  alone,  without 
danger  of  being  attacked  ?  His  majesty 
certainly  could  ;  but,  in  this  case,  the  king 
was  not  to  proceed  to  the  city  alone.  There 
was  to  be  a  procession,  which  required  that 
the  streets  should  be  kept  clear  for  fourteen 
or  sixteen  hours  out  of  the  twenty-four.  A 
great  number  of  persons  would  be  collected 
on  one  spot ;  and  if  an  attack  were  made  on 
the  police,  it  would  be  necessary,  for  the 
safety  of  their  lives,  to  call  for  the  interfer- 
ence of  the  military.  Was  it  fit,  then,  he 


would  ask,  if,  when  his  majesty  went  to  visit 
the  lord-mayor,  that  there  should  be  a 
battle  in  the  streets  among  those  who  at- 
tended to  witness  a  pageant  ?  He  had 
letters  in  his  pocket,  and  a  handbill,  calling 
on  the  seamen  (to  the  number  of  three  or 
four  thousand)  to  collect  and  present  a 
petition  to  his  majesty.  He  had  received 
various  intimations,  from  persons  in  dif- 
ferent situations,  all  representing  that  a 
disturbance  was  to  be  expected.  These 
were  sufficient  to  make  the  government 
hesitate,  before  they  received  the  commu- 
nication from  the  lord-mayor  elect.  Further 
he  would  state,  that  the  gentleman  who  was 
then  lord-mayor,  and  about  to  go  out  of 
office,  had  told  him  the  day  before,  that  it 
would  be  absolutely  necessary  that  the 
escort  of  honour  which  accompanied  his 
majesty,  should  remain  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  Guildhall  or  the  Mansion-house. 

The  statement  of  this  important  fact 
made  a  deep  impression  on  the  house ;  and 
his  grace  then  emphatically  added  :  "  When 
the  consequences  which  might  have  resulted 
to  the  city  of  London  are  contemplated — • 
when  it  is  seen  that  bloodshed  was  likely  to 
ensue — when  it  is  remembered  (which  is  an 
important  feature  in  the  case),  that  these 
people  would  be  brought  together  by  his 
majesty's  ministers  and  the  corporation  of 
London — was  it  to  be  borne  that  they 
should,  by  perseverance  in  their  original  ! 
design,  be  the  cause  of  riot,  disorder,  and 
loss  of  life  ?  I  therefore  must  say,  that  I 
was  never  more  satisfied  that  I  had  done 
my  duty,  than  when  I  had  given  advice  to 
his  majesty  not  to  go  to  the  city."  His 
grace  added — he  was  not  alarmed  for  the 
danger  that  might  await  his  majesty;  and 
for  himself,  any  danger  to  which  he  might 
be  exposed,  was  nothing  to  the  possible  con- 
sequences to  the  people. 

This  explanation  was  declared,  by  the 
earl  of  Radnor,  to  be  not  more  satisfactory 
than  the  former  speech  of  the  duke's.  He 
was  astonished  that  four  thousand  special 
constables,  who  were  ready  to  be  sworn 
in,  were  considered  insufficient  to  preserve 
the  peace.  He  could  not  help  thinking 
that,  if  ministers  advised  the  king  not  to 
visit  the  city,  on  no  other  information  than 
that  which  had  now  been  brought  forward, 
the  proceeding  looked  very  like  a  betrayal 
of  their  trust. 

What  had  been  said  of  the  unpopularity 
of  the  duke  of  Wellington,  was  controverted 
by  the  marquis  of  Bute.  That  his  unpopu- 
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larity  had  gone,  to  a  great  extent,  the  mar- 
quis could  scarcely  believe,  as  it  was  not 
very  long  since  he  heard  the  contrary  with 
Lis  own  ears.  "  Who  could  be  more  popu- 
lar," he  asked,  "  than  he  was  a  few  months 
back,  when  there  was  a  review  of  the 
troops  in  Hyde-park  ?  His  advice  to  his 
majesty  was  not  to  do  that  which  would  be 
attended  with  the  imminent  risk  of  shedding 
the  blood  of  his  subjects ;  and  in  doing  so, 
he  showed  a  proper  sense  of  duty." 

The  speech  of  the  noble  marquis  closed 
the  conversation  j  the  motion,  which  was  for 
a  copy  of  the  protocol  of  1814,  relative  to 
the  union  of  Holland  and  Belgium,  being 
carried. 

The  postponement  of  the  visit  of  their 
majesties  was  noticed  in  the  house  of  com- 
mons. Lord  Althorp  brought  the  subject 
forward,  and  desired  to  be  informed  on  what 
grounds  the  king  had  been  advised  not  to 
visit  the  city  ?  Sir  Robert  Peel  replied,  by 
stating  the  circumstances  under  which  it  had 
been  resolved  that  such  advice  should  be 
given.  His  explanation  was,  in  substance, 
the  same  as  that  offered  by  the  duke  of 
Wellington.  He  read  the  letter  of  the 
lord-mayor  elect,  and  commented  with  se- 
verity on  a  sarcastic  cheer  which  it  called 
forth.  There  was  in  the  letter,  he  said,  an 
intimation  from  the  lord-mayor  elect  of 
London  to  the  duke  of  Wellington,  that 
there  was  no  security  for  his  grace,  unless 
he  came  provided  with  a  large  military 
guard.  "  Would  it  be  fitting,  I  ask,"  sir 
Robert  Peel  said,  "for  his  grace,  after  all 
the  services  he  has  rendered  to  his  country, 
to  be  seen  going  to  Guildhall,  accompanied 
by  a  guard  of  soldiers  ?  Is  that  a  salutary 
state  of  things,  in  which  it  is  announced 
that  a  minister  of  the  king  cannot  go  to 
meet  his  sovereign  at  Guildhall  without 
being  exposed — I  do  not  say  to  the  usual 
symptoms  of  popular  obloquy,  but  to  the 
risk  of  an  attack  upon  his  person  ?" 

The  house  was  then  told  by  the  right 
honourable  baronet,  that  the  letter  of  the 
lord-mayor  elect  was  not  the  only  communi- 
cation which  had  been  received  to  that 
effect.  Intimation  had  reached  his  office 
that  an  attack  was  to  be  made  on  his  grace's 
house  in  the  course  of  the  night,  when 
the  police  were  at  a  distance,  under  the 
pretence  of  calling  for  lights  to  illuminate. 
"  I  say,"  he  proceeded,  "  that  such  an  attack 
must  be  accompanied  by  riot,  and  that  the 
attempt  to  suppress  such  a  riot  by  force, 
when  the  streets  were  filled  with  women 
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and  children,  must  be  accompanied  by  cir- 
cumstances which  every  one  must  lament. 
That,  however,"  sir  Robert  continued,  "  is 
only  one  of  the  causes  which  I  have  for 
believing  in  the  possibility  of  such  an  at- 
tempt at  riot  taking  place.  Every  one  is 
aware  that  there  existed  in  the  public  mind 
considerable  excitement  against  those  autho- 
rities which  have  been  appointed,  under  the 
sanction  of  the  house,  to  maintain  the  public 
peace, — I  allude  of  course  to  the  body  which 
is  known  by  the  name  of  the  new  police." 
To  maintain  order  in  the  civic  procession, 
had  it  taken  place,  it  would  have  been  neces- 
sary to  draw  together  all  the  civil  power 
which  the  new  metropolitan  police  places  at 
the  disposal  of  the  magistrates,  it  being  de- 
sirable to  resort  to  all  civil  means,  in  pre- 
ference to  military  means,  for  the  preserva- 
tion of  the  public  peace.  He  showed  that 
it  would  have  been  difficult  to  effect  this, 
and  at  the  same  time  afford  due  protection 
to  property  in  all  parts  of  the  city ;  and  he 
then  added  :  "  I  am  now  sorry  to  be  obliged 
to  inform  the  house,  that  in  the  course  of 
Saturday  and  Sunday  last,  the  most  indus- 
trious attempts  were  made,  in  various  quar- 
ters, to  inflame  the  public  mind  against 
the  new  police.  Thousands  of  printed  hand- 
bills were  circulated,  some  of  which  I  will 
read,  for  the  purpose  of  showing  the  means 
employed  to  inflame  the  people  against  that 
portion  of  the  civil  force  which  is  entrusted 
with  the  preservation  of  the  public  tranquil- 
lity. These  are  not  written  papers  drawn 
up  by  illiterate  persons,  and  casually  dropped 
in  the  streets,  but  printed  placards,  not  ill- 
adapted  for  the  mischievous  purposes  which 
they  are  intended  to  answer.  One  of  them 
is  in  these  terms:  '  To  arms  ! — to  arms  ! — 
liberty  or  death  !  London  meets  on  Tues- 
day next — an  opportunity  not  to  be  lost  for 
revenging  the  wrongs  we  have  suffered  so 
long :  come  ARMED  ;  be  firm,  and  victory 
must  be  ours  !'  Another  of  them  is  couched 
in  the  following  terms :  '  Liberty  or  death  ! 
Englishmen  !  Britons  !  and  honest  men  ! ! ! 
The  time  has  at  length  arrived;  all  London 
meet  on  Tuesday — come  armed.  We  assure 
you,  from  ocular  demonstration,  that  six 
thousand  cutlasses  have  been  removed  from 
the  Tower  for  the  immediate  use  of  Peel's 
bloody  gang — remember  the  cursed  speech 
from  the  throne ! !  These  damned  police 
are  now  to  be  armed.  Englishmen,  will 
you  put  up  with  this  ?'  Now,"  sir  Robert 
Peel  said,  "  after  hearing  the  inflammatory 
language  of  these  handbills,  I  leave  the 
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house  to  consider  how  great  the  likelihood 
is,  that  after  the  police  had  returned  to 
their  ordinary  duties  in  their  respective 
parts  of  the  town,  a  desperate  attack  would 
be  made  upon  them.  If  it  were  made,  it 
would  of  course  be  resisted  by  the  civil 
force ;  if  the  civil  force  were  not  sufficient 
to  repel  it,  the  military  would  be  called  in; 
and  then,  on  that  night  of  general  festivity 
and  rejoicing,  in  the  midst  of  crowds  of  un- 
suspecting women  and  children,  there  might 
be  resistance,  and  if  resistance,  bloodshed 
occasioned  by  the  necessity  of  supporting 
the  civil  authority."  He  added,  assaults 
had  recently  been- made  on  the  police.  The 
last  public  procession  was  on  the  2nd  of 
November  (the  day  on  which  his  majesty 
opened  the  session  of  parliament),  and  in 
the  course  of  the  night  which  followed,  the 
police  having  attempted  to  apprehend  cer- 
tain persons  discovered  in  the  commission 
of  crime,  were  violently  attacked  by  numbers 
of  the  lower  classes,  and  the  individual  who 
aided  the  police,  by  giving  them  permis- 
sion to  deposit  prisoners  in  his  house  and 
shelter  themselves  under  its  protection,  had 
his  residence  attacked,  and  most  of  his  win- 
dows broken.  The  next  morning  there  came 
before  the  magistrates  of  the  different  police- 
offices  in  the  metropolis,  no  fewer  than  sixty- 
six  cases  of  assaults  committed  in  the  course 
of  the  night;  forty-two  of  which  were  or- 
dered to  find  bail  to  appear  at  the  sessions, 
and  nineteen  were  fined  or  imprisoned  in 
default  of  payment.  Such  being  the  case, 
he  contended  ministers  could  not  view, 
without  apprehension,  the  consequences 
which  were  likely  to  ensue  to  the  police 
after  they  had  withdrawn  to  their  respec- 
tive districts.  If  unprovoked  attacks  were 
made  upon  them  (and  he  had  decided  proofs 
that  such  attacks  would  be  made),  was  there 
not  danger  that  in  exerting  the  energy  of  self- 
defence,  a  few  desperate  characters  might,  in 
spite  of  the  great  loyalty  of  the  mass  of  the 
population  of  London,  have  produced  con- 
sequences highly  injurious  to  the  public  tran- 
quillity? He,  therefore,  maintained  that 
with  a  full  knowledge  of  all  the  circumstances, 
the  disappointment  created  by  not  holding 
the  festival,  was  a  very  subordinate  consi- 
deration indeed,  when  placed  in  the  balance 
against  endangering  the  public  peace. 

The  circumstances  connected  with  the 
postponement  of  the  city  festival,  appeared 
to  Mr.  Brougham  such  as  to  justify  a  severe 
attack  on  the  government  and  on  the  duke 
of  Wellington.  The  learned  gentleman  in- 


stituted a  comparison  between  the  popu- 
larity of  the  king,  and  the  disapprobation 
evinced  for  his  ministers.  That  such  was 
the  case  he  regretted,  on  account  of  the  mis- 
chief which  it  was  calculated  to  produce  in 
the  mercantile  world ;  and  he  regretted  it 
on  account  of  its  apparent  connexion  with 
that  speech  from  the  throne  which  had  been 
followed  up  by  a  more  fatal  declaration  (he 
alluded  to  what  had  been  stated  by  the  duke 
of  Wellington)  against  every  species  of  re- 
form, "  a  declaration,"  said  the  learned  gen- 
tleman, "  to  which,  in  my  conscience,  I  be- 
lieve the  noble  duke  owes  nine-tenths  of  his 
present  unpopularity."  He  emphatically 
continued :  "  I  wish  I  had  not  lived  to  see 
the  day  when  the  brilliant  and  imperishable 
renown  of  his  grace,  as  a  general  and  a 
conqueror,  was  associated  with  a  deviation 
from  his  proper  sphere  into  the  labyrinth 
of  politics,  and  an  attempt  to  shine  as  a 
statesman.  I  wish  I  had  not  lived  to  see 
the  day  when  the  forgetfulness  of  the  people 
of  the  merits  of  the  soldier,  and  the  forget- 
fulness of  the  soldier  of  his  own  sphere  of 
greatness,  has  shown  to  Europe  and  to  the 
world,  that  he  cannot  accompany  his  ma- 
jesty in  a  progress  into  his  capital,  and  into 
the  hearts  of  an  attached  and  loyal  popula- 
tion." 

While  sir  Robert  Peel  was  speaking  on 
the  subject  of  the  meditated  attack  on  the 
person  of  the  duke  of  Wellington,  a  sarcastic 
cheer  was  heard,  on  which  the  right  honour- 
able baronet  offered  some  sharp  remarks. 
Colonel  Davies,  from  whom  the  cheer  had 
proceeded,  rose  to  vindicate  himself,  that  it 
might  not  be  supposed  he  could  approve  of 
any  attack  which  a  ruffianly  rabble  might 
make  on  the  duke  of  Wellington.  He  viewed 
with  as  much  indignation  as  a  man  could 
feel,  the  infamous  attacks  made  on  his  grace. 
What  called  forth  the  cheer  which  had  been 
noticed  was  the  astonishment  he  felt,  that 
after  such  an  alarming  letter  as  that  which 
had  been  published — a  letter,  containing  a 
declaration  which  he  conceived  could  only 
be  justified  by  the  discovery  of  some  wide- 
spreading  conspiracy  against  the  throne — it 
should  turn  out  that  the  main,  and  indeed 
the  only  reason  why  the  city  was  disap- 
pointed of  a  visit  from  its  sovereign,  was  the 
unpopularity  of  the  prime  minister.  Was  it, 
he  asked,  the  intention  of  the  duke  of  Wel- 
lington, now  that  he  found  he  could  not 
raise  his  own  popularity  to  the  same  height 
with  that  of  his  majesty,  to  bring  down  his 
majesty's  popularity  to  the  level  of  his  own 
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unpopularity  ?  The  right  honourable  secre- 
tary had,  in  his  opinion,  made  out  no  suffi- 
cient case  to  justify  the  postponement  of  his 
majesty's  visit  to  the  city. 

Sir  Robert  Peel  rose  again.  He  wished 
to  refrain  from  replying  to  the  sarcasms 
which  had  fallen  from  Mr.  Brougham,  as  his 
object  was  to  co-operate  with  that  learned 
gentleman  in  his  endeavour  to  calm  the 
public  mind.  He  now  meant  to  state,  in 
the  most  positive  terms,  that  the  learned 
gentleman  had  put  a  correct  construction  on 
his  language.  "I  believe,"  he  said,  "that 
the  king  and  queen  might  safely  go  to  Guild- 
hall to-morrow,  without  any  inconvenience, 
save  that  arising  from  the  exuberant  loyalty 
of  the  people.  I  believe  that,  from  one  end 
of  the  procession  to  the  other,  there  would 
have  been  nothing  but  one  universal  demon- 
stration of  loyalty  and  affection  to  their 
majesties.  I  believe  that  every  man  pos- 
sessed of  property  in  the  metropolis,  would 
have  been  ready  to  expose  himself  to  any 
danger  for  its  protection,  and  for  the  pre- 
servation of  the  public  peace.  I  know  that 
among  those  who  had  confederated  for  that 
purpose  were  fourteen  or  fifteen  hundred 
persons  connected  with  the  first  houses 
in  London.  I  declare  my  sincere  con- 
viction to  be,  that  never  was  there  an  occa- 
sion on  which  greater  attachment  to  the 
king,  and  a  stronger  disposition  to  maintain 
the  public  peace,  were  displayed."  Having 
made  this  declaration,  the  right  honourable 
gentleman  showed  that,  notwithstanding  the 
popularity  of  the  king,  designing  persons 
there  were  reasons  for  believing,  would  have 
found  an  opportunity  for  plundering  the 
suburbs  or  places,  which,  had  their  majesties 
visited  the  city,  must  have  been  left  exposed 
to  their  violence. 

The  matter  was  not  allowed  to  rest  here. 
Mr.  Alderman  Waithman  censured  the 
course  which  had  been  pursued  by  the  lord- 
mayor  elect.  He  would  not  trust  himself  to 
express  the  indignation  he  felt  at  such  con- 
duct, as  he  was  satisfied  that  there  was  no 
cause  for  fear  that  the  citizens  of  London 
were  not  able  and  willing  to  prevent  any 
breach  of  the  peace.  His  majesty,  he  was 
sure,  might  have  visited  the  city,  and  heard 
no  other  sound  than  the  boisterous  merri- 
ment of  a  delighted  people. 

Another  member  of  the  court  of  aldermen 
Mr.  Thompson,  confirmed  this  view  of  the 
case;  but  he  admitted  that  the  government 
had  been  placed  in  a  very  delicate  and  em- 
barrassing situation ;  and  he  therefore  could 
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not  concur  with  those  who  threw  a  stigma 
on  ministers  for  the  advice  they  had  given  to 
iis  majesty.  He  was  anxious  to  rescue  the 
city  magistrates  from  the  imputation  of 
imidity ;  and  he  read  a  resolution,  which  had 
)een  come  to  that  day  in  the  court  of  alder- 
men, in  which  they  unequivocally  disavowed 
;he  knowledge  of  any  communication  made 
to  the  government,  setting  forth  the  inability 
of  the  magistracy  to  preserve  the  peace  of 
the  metropolis  on  the  lord-mayor's  day 
'which  they  were  bound  and  ready  with 
their  lives  to  maintain  on  all  occasions),  and 
was  quite  satisfied  of  the  efficiency  of  the 
jolice,  and  that  the  steps  which  had  been 
;aken  to  increase  the  civil  force,  were  com- 
mensurate with  the  importance  of  the  occa- 
sion. To  this  it  was  replied  by  sir  Robert 
Peel,  that  on  Saturday  two  aldermen  had 
come  to  him,  as  from  the  city  authorities, 
one  of  whom  was  the  lord-mayor  elect,  and 
the  other  a  gentleman  who  said  he  was  de- 
puted by  the  late  lord-mayor,  who  told  him 
that  the  civil  power  of  the  city  would  not  be 
sufficient  to  preserve  the  public  peace.  He 
added,  considering  the  heavy  responsibility 
which  rested  on  him,  he  wished  the  magis- 
tracy of  the  city  of  London  would  he  good 
enough  to  depute  proper  persons  to  make 
communications  to  the  government. 

The  conversation  was  further  continued  ; 
and,  in  the  course  of  it,  a  letter  was  read, 
which  had  been  sent  to  a  respectable  trades- 
man, and  which  ran  thus  : — "  Sir,  if  you  let 
or  illuminate  any  part  of  your  house  on  the 
9th,  your  life  will  be  in  peril.  There  is  at 
present  too  many  Englishmen  starving,  to 
let  money  be  spent  so.  (Signed)  SWING." 
This  caused  laughter  in  the  house;  but  the 
member  who  had  produced  the  letter  said  it 
had  not  been  laughed  at  by  the  tradesman 
who  received  it.  Mr.  Hume  lamented  the 
situation  in  which  the  metropolis  had  been 
plunged,  in  consequence  of  the  unpopularity 
of  the  duke  of  Wellington,  and  trusted  the 
house  of  commons  would  feel  it  was  their 
duty  immediately  to  lay  an  address  before  his 
majesty,  soliciting  him  to  dismiss  the  noble 
duke  and  his  colleagues  from  his  councils. — 
Sir  James  Graham  considered  the  unpopu- 
larity of  the  duke  and  his  colleagues  arose 
from  the  declarations  recently  made  against 
reform  by  his  grace  and  by  sir  Robert  Peel. 
He  (sir  James  Graham)  would  say,  upon 
that  point,  in  reference  to  which  the  duke 
had  said  he  would  concede  nothing,  that  his 
grace  was  directly  at  issue  with  the  people  of 
England ;  and  when  he  said  "  the  people  of 
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England,"  he  did  not  mean  merely  the  lower 
orders,  but  the  middle  classes  of  society,  in 
conformity  with  whose  sentiments  the  go- 
vernment must  be  conducted,  or  it  could 
not  stand. 

On  the  subject  of  the  personal  attacks 
which  had  been  made  on  the  duke  of  Wel- 
lington, Mr.  Denman  participated  in  the 
sentiments  of  disgust  which  had  been  ex- 
pressed. His  extraordinary  services  ought 
to  shield  him  against  personal  attacks  on 
account  of  political  opinions.  He  thought 
the  government  ought  not  to  have  advised 
the  king  to  postpone  his  visit  to  the  city, 
till  they  had  better  ascertained  the  grounds 
on  which  the  aldermen  who  had  waited  on 
sir  Robert  Peel  formed  their  opinion.  The 
late  disgraceful  attacks  upon  his  grace  had 
been  instigated  by  persons  whose  interest  it 
was  to  create  a  tumult,  and  who  consisted 
principally  of  the  same  class  who  assaulted 
the  new  police  (and  which,  unfortunately, 
amounted  to  many  thousands)  in  all  great 


towns — namely,  pickpockets,  and  vagabonds 
of  that  description. 

Ever  since  the  trial  of  queen  Caroline, 
Mr.  Denman  had  enjoyed  a  large  share  of 
popularity.  Sir  Robert  Peel  did  not  let 
slip  the  opportunity  which  now  offered  of 
fixing  attention  on  the  praises  of  the  duke, 
and  the  contemptuous  condemnation  of  his 
assailants,  issuing  from  such  a  quarter.  He 
told  the  house  he  never  could  forget  the 
honourable  and  candid  conduct  of  the 
learned  gentleman,  which,  however,  did  not 
surprise  him,  knowing  as  he  did  his  high 
and  honourable  character.  He  was  grateful, 
but  not  astonished,  at  hearing  the  senti- 
ments which  the  learned  gentleman  ex- 
pressed respecting  the  attacks  upon  the 
duke  of  Wellington,  as  well  as  the  brutal 
attacks  made  upon  humbler  but  very  useful 
individuals.  Those  sentiments  might  draw 
down  upon  him  some  unpopularity,  but 
they  were  the  sentiments  of  all  respectable 
and  good  citizens  in  the  state. 


CHAPTER  XXVIII. 

THE  CAUSES  OF  THE  POSTPONEMENT  OF  THE  ROYAL  VISIT  TO  THE  CITY  ARE  CALLED  FOR  IN  THE  HOUSE  OP 
LORDS;  IT  IS  JUSTIFIED  BY  THE  DUKE  OF  WELLINGTON;  THE  NEW  CIVIL-LIST  IS  BROUGHT  FORWARD 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  COMMONS;  REGENCY  QUESTION;  MOTION  TO  REFER  THE  CIVIL-LIST  TO  A  COMMITTEE; 
MINISTERS  ARE  LEFT  IN  A  MINORITY  ;  THEY  RESIGN  OFFICE  ;  A  NEW  ADMINISTRATION  IS  FORMED. 


THE  business  thus  dealt  with  in  the  house 
of  commons  was,  two  days  afterwards,  again 
brought  forward  in  the  upper  house,  when 
the  earl  of  Radnor  begged  to  ask  the  noble 
duke  whether  he  possessed  any  informa- 
tion respecting  it  other  than  that  which 
had  been  already  communicated  to  them ; 
and  whether,  such  being  the  case,  it  was 
now  intended  to  lay  before  their  lordships 
the  additional  information ;  and  he  desired 
to  know  if  ministers  had  sent  the  letter 
written  to  the  lord-mayor,  without  having 
previously  consulted  the  king  on  the  pro- 
priety of  the  course  they  had  adopted. 

To  this  the  duke  of  Wellington  replied, 
the  noble  earl  having  put  to  him  three 
questions,  he  would  take  the  liberty  of  an- 
swering the  last  first.  He  would  state  that 
his  majesty  was  apprised  of  the  course 
ministers  deemed  it  advisable  to  pursue, 
before  the  letter  which  had  been  mentioned 
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was  written  to  the  lord-mayor.  This  he 
had  distinctly  stated  on  a  former  occasion ; 
and  he,  for  one,  certainly  would  not  have 
consented  to  such  a  letter  being  sent,  with- 
out his  majesty's  permission  being  first 
obtained.  The  noble  earl  asked  whether 
his  majesty's  ministers  relied  on  the  lord- 
mayor's  letter  as  the  principal  reason  for 
recommending  his  majesty  not  to  go  to  the 
dinner,  or  whether  they  had  received  other 
information  to  the  like  effect?  He  had 
mentioned,  on  a  former  evening,  that  he  had 
for  many  days  before  that  on  which  the 
lord-mayor's  letter  was  written,  received  a 
number  of  communications — some  anony- 
mous and  some  with  signatures — conveying 
information  of  an  intended  disturbance; 
but  he  certainly  had  not  paid  much  atten- 
tion to  them  till  he  received  the  letter  of 
the  lord-mayor  elect.  That  reached  him 
on  Saturday,  and  he  then  felt  it  his  duty  to 
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send  for  his  right  honourable  friend,   the 
secretary  of  the  home  department,  who  con- 
sidered it  was  of  sufficient  importance  to 
require   his   immediately   entering    into    a 
communication  with  the  lord-mayor  on  the 
subject  of  its  contents ;  and  on  the  follow- 
ing day,  his  majesty's  ministers  came  to  the 
determination  to  advise  their  sovereign  not 
to  attend  the  dinner.     On  the  evening  of 
the    8th,    when  the  debate    took    place   in 
that  house,    he   had  received   still   further 
information  on  the  same  subject;   and  he 
stated  that  he  had  so  received  it  while  ex- 
plaining the  course  pursued  by  the  govern- 
ment.    He  was  asked  if  ministers  proposed 
to  lay  such  information  before  the  house? 
He  must  beg  to  decline  laying  information 
of  that  kind  before  their  lordships.     If  par- 
liament had  disapproved  of  the  course  pur- 
sued by  the  government,  that  would  have 
been   quite    another   thing;    but   the   two 
houses  had  not  thought  proper  to  censure 
the  government,  and  therefore  he  did  not 
think  it  incumbent  on  him  to  present  the 
information  referred  to  by  the  noble  earl. 
Some  observations  had  been  made  as  to  an 
inquiry  whether  the  lord-mayor's  letter  was 
a  genuine  one.     It  was  perfectly  true  that 
the  gentleman  deputed  to  carry  the  letter 
from  the   secretary   of  state   to   the   lord- 
mayor,  was  directed  to  make  the  inquiry ; 
because  the  circumstances   were  so  extra- 
ordinary, that  the  right  honourable  gentle- 
man, though  he  had  had  several  communi- 
cations with  the  lord-mayor  on  the  subject 
before,  did  feel  that  in  a  case  of  so  much 
importance,   it  was  necessary  to  avoid  all 
possibility  of  imposition.    It  had  been  said, 
what  need  could  there  be  for  military  as- 
sistance in   a   city  where  there  were  four 
thousand   constables?     Why,   did  not   the 
noble  earl  see  that  the  city  had  been  in  a 
state  of  uproar  and  confusion  through  the 
night,    notwithstanding    it    possessed   four 
thousand  constables.     In  speaking  of  blood- 
shed, the  use  he  meant  to  make   of  that 
word  was,  that  if  there  were  riot  and  confu- 
sion in  the  city,  it  would  become  necessary 
to  re-establish  the  public  peace,   in  order 
that  his  majesty  might  pass  in  safety  to  his 
palace ;  and,  to  accomplish  such  a  purpose, 
he   feared  blood  might  be  shed.      On  all 
these  considerations  he  felt  that  ministers 
were    perfectly  justified   in    recommending 
his  majesty  to  abstain  from  incurring  the 
hazard  of  witnessing  such  a  contest.     He 
thought  they  were  entitled  to  as  much  ap- 
probation for  sending  the  letters  which  the 
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noble  earl  condemned,  as  for  any  other  de- 
termination ever  adopted  in  the  course  of 
their  administration,  and  he  rejoiced  that 
he  had  been  one  of  those  who  recommended 
his  majesty  to  avoid  the  danger  which  his 
visit  to  the  city  might  have  produced. 

This  speech  was  listened  to  with  eager 
attention.  It  had  not  the  effect  of  prevent- 
ing some  additional  sarcasms  being  launched 
against  the  duke  and  his  colleagues.  Their 
lordships  were  told  the  house  ought  not  to 
take  the  bare  word  of  his  grace ;  that  further 
and  better  information  ought  to  be  obtained 
than  had  as  yet  been  produced;  but  no  mo- 
tion was  made  on  the  subject. 

Petitions  continued  to  be  poured  into  par- 
liament, complaining  of  distress  and  of  the 
heavy  pressure  of  taxation  on  the  industrious 
classes.  Discontent  was  abroad,  and  the 
call  for  a  reform  in  parliament  became  louder 
than  ever. 

The  house  of  commons  went  into  com- 
mittee on  the  12th  of  November,  to  consider 
of  the  settlement  of  the  civil-list  for  the  new 
reign.     In  opening  the  business,  the  chan- 
cellor of  the  exchequer  dwelt  on  the  attach- 
ment of  the  people  of  England  to  monarchy, 
and  their  anxiety  to  promote  the  comfort 
and  dignity  of  the  sovereign.     He  proposed, 
for   the    purposes  of  the    new  civil-list,   a 
grant  of  nine  hundred  and  seventy  thousand 
pounds,  being  less,  by  eighty-five  thousand 
pounds,  than  the  provision  made  for  the  late 
king.     This,  however,  was  far  from  being 
the  amount  of  the  whole  saving  which  would 
be  made.  First,  there  was  thirty-eight  thou- 
sand five  hundred  pounds,  which  had  been 
paid  to  his  majesty  when  he  was  duke  of 
Clarence,  and  there  was  a  saving  of  fifteen 
thousand  pounds  upon  civil  contingencies, 
giving  together  an  immediate  saving  to  the 
state,  upon  the  civil-list,  of  one  hundred  and 
thirty-eight  thousand  pounds.    Other  reduc- 
tions, in  prospect,  promised  a  total  saving  of 
one  hundred  and  sixty-one  thousand  pounds. 
This  arrangement  was  not  approved  by 
lord  Althorp,  and  it  was  protested  against 
by  Mr.   Hume  as  that  which  the  country 
would  receive  with  disappointment,  if  not 
with  indignation.     It  was  ably  defended  by 
sir  Robert  Peel.     Notice  was  given  by  sir 
Henry  Parnell,  of  a  motion  to  refer  the  whole 
subject  to  a  select  committee — a  course  which 
met  with  the  approbation  of  Mr.  Brougham. 
The  chairman  reported   progress,   and  the 
committee  was  ordered  to  sit  again  on  the 
15th. 

The  importance  of  providing  for  a  regency, 
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in  case  of  the  demise  of  the  crown  (though 
postponed  from  the  last  session,  that  it  might 
receive  due  consideration),  was  so  obvious, 
that  little  time  was  lost  in  bringing  it  for- 
ward in  this.  The  lord  chancellor,  on  the 
12th  of  November,  submitted  a  bill  to  the 
consideration  of  the  lords,  prepared  in  con- 
formity with  the  recommendation  in  his 
majesty's  speech  at  the  opening  of  the  ses- 
sion. In  the  bill  now  introduced,  his  lord- 
ship said,  ministers  had  not  thought  it  ne- 
cessary to  provide  for  every  possible  contin- 
gency that  might  occur.  Having  considered 
what  were  the  various  exigencies  likely  to 
arise,  and  the  means  which  would  exist. for 
legislating  for  any  of  those  exigencies,  at 
any  of  the  periods  when  they  were'to  be  ex- 
pected ;  and  as  it  appeared  that,  on  these 
occurring,  there  would  be  no  more  difficulty 
of  legislating  for  them  than  at  the  present 
moment,  they  had  determined  not  to  antici- 
pate the  decision  of  a  future  legislature,  but 
to  leave  the  question  free  and  untouched. 
The  main  point  now  in  view  was  to  protect 
the  person,  and  secure  the  succession  to  the 
throne,  of  her  royal  highness  the  princess 
Victoria.  "  That  illustrious  personage,"  his 
lordship  proceeded  to  say,  "  is  now  in  the 
twelfth  year  of  her  age  ....  The  period  of  her 
majority,  as  qualifying  her  for  the  sovereignty 
of  the  country,  will  not  arrive  until  hei 
royal  highness  is  eighteen  years  old.  The 
principal  object  of  the  bill,  therefore,  is  to 
provide,  in  the  event  of  the  demise  of  his 
majesty  before  the  princess  Victoria  shall 
have  arrived  at  the  age  of  eighteen,  for  the 
administration  of  the  government  of  the 
country  during  the  interval.  That  was  the 
duty  imposed  upon  ministers  in  preparing 
the  bill ;  but  I  am  only  speaking  in  unison 
with  the  feelings  of  the  great  body  of  the 
people  of  the  country,  when  I  offer  an  earnest 
prayer  that  the  life  of  his  majesty  may  be 
long  preserved  to  his  faithful  and  affectionate 
subjects.  But,  my  lord,  notwithstanding  all 
the  wishes  and  all  the  hopes  we  may  enter- 
tain on  this  point,  it  is  necessary  that  we 
should  look  to  that  which,  however  much  it 
may  be  deprecated,  is  nevertheless  a  possible 
occurrence ;  and  it  is  in  this  view  of  the  sYib- 
jcct  that  his  majesty's  ministers  have  pre- 
pared the  measure  in  question." 

His  lordship  described  its  provisions  to 
be  of  the  most  simple  character.  The  first 
question  which  would  naturally  be  asked 
was,  whom  did  they  propose  as  the  guar- 
dian of  her  royal  highness  under  the  cir- 
cumstances inferred  ?  The  answer,  he  was 


sure,  would  suggest  itself  to  every  mind — 
it  would  be  quite  impossible  that  they  could 
recommend  any  other  to  fill  that  important 
office  than  the  illustrious  princess,  the  mother 
of  the  princess  Victoria.  The  manner  in 
which  her  royal  highness  the  duchess  of 
Kent  had  hitherto  performed  her  duty,  in 
the  education  of  her  illustrious  offspring, 
(he  spoke  upon  this  subject,  not  from  vague 
report,  but  from  accurate  information), 
afforded  the  best  grounds  to  hope  most 
favourably  of  her  royal  highness's  future 
conduct.  Looking  at  the  past,  it  was  ob- 
vious they  could  not  find  a  better  guardian 
for  the  time  to  come.  The  recommendation 
of  ministers,  therefore,  was,  that  on  the 
event  of  the  demise  of  the  crown,  the 
duchess  of  Kent  should  be  appointed  sole 
regent.  But  perhaps  it  would  be  said, 
"  it  might  happen  that  a  child  will  be  born 
to  his  present  majesty.  Will  the  bill  pro- 
vide for  that  event?"  His  answer  was  dis- 
tinctly in  the  negative ;  as,  should  such  an 
event  occur,  the  legislature  would  be  as 
competent  to  provide  for  it  then  as  it  was 
at  the  present  moment.  It  was  proposed 
by  ministers  that  the  duchess  of  Kent,  in 
the  event  of  her  succeeding  to  the  regency, 
should  not  be  fettered  by  any  council,  but 
should  be  left  to  administer  the  government 
by  means  of  the  responsible  ministers  of 
the  crown.  lu  case  of  a  posthumous  child 
being  born  to  the  king,  it  was  thought  the 
regent  should  be  divested  of  her  authority. 
The  bill  would  provide,  that  in  the  event  of 
the  birth  of  a  child  after  the  demise  of  the 
sovereign,  her  majesty  the  queen  should 
become  the  guardian  of  the  child,  and  the 
regent  of  the  kingdom.  The  bill,  which 
was  entitled  "  an  act  to  provide  for  the  ad- 
ministration of  the  government  of  the  coun- 
try, in  case  the  crown  should  descend  to 
her  royal  highness  the  princess  Alexandrina 
Victoria,  daughter  of  his  royal  highness 
the  duke  of  Kent,  being  under  the  age  of 
eighteen  years,  and  for  the  care  and  guar- 
dianship of  her  person,"  was  then  brought 
in,  and  after  a  few  words  in  approbation 
from  lord  Eldon,  read  a  first  time. 

Notwithstanding  the  ease  with  which  this 
important  measure  was  carried,  the  stability 
of  the  government  was  not  secured  by  its 
success.  Its  new  friends  fell  off;  its  old 
adherents  did  not  return ;  and  it  was  soon 
obvious  that  the  hours  of  the  Wellington 
administration  were  numbered.  From  the 
feelings  which  had  been  excited  in  this 
country,  the  difficulties  which  now  pressed 
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on  the  duke  of  Wellington  and  his  col- 
leagues, were  such  as  they  could  not  hope 
successfully  to  meet. 

On  the  15th  of  November,  the  committee 

of  the  whole  house  again   entered   on  the 

consideration    of    the    civil-list,    when    the 

motion  of  which  notice  had  been  given  was 

brought  forward  by  sir  Henry  Parnell,  in 

an  argumentative  speech.     It  called  for  the 

i  appointment  of  a  select  committee  "  to  ex- 

j  amine  the  accounts  presented  to  this  house 

i  by  order  of  his  majesty,  connected  with  the 

civil-list,  and  to  report  thereon." 

The  chancellor  of  the  exchequer  said,  he 
adhered  to  the  opinion  he  had  originally 
entertained  when  the  subject  was  first  sub- 
mitted to  the  house,  that  the  best  course 
was  for  the  ministers  to  present  to  the  house 
estimates  of  the  proper  expenditure  and 
arrangements  of  the'  civil-list,  rather  than 
to  delegate  the  duties  and  the  responsibility 
which  it  involved  to  a  select  committee;  and 
was  prepared  to  maintain  that  a  select  com- 
mittee was  not  calculated  to  effect  any 
economical  object,  which  it  was  not  com- 
petent to  the  house,  looking  at  the  state- 
ments and  estimates  laid  before  it,  to  effect. 
He  strongly  opposed  the  motion.  To  ac- 
cede to  it  would  not,  in  his  judgment,  be 
consistent  with  his  duty  as  a  minister  of  the 
crown.  [In  answer  to  a  question  put  to 
him  by  the  chancellor  of  the  exchequer,  sir 
Henry  Parnell  said  he  only  desired  that  the 
committee  should  be  possessed  of  power  to 
examine  the  accounts  laid  before  it.]  The 
right  honourable  gentleman  proceeded.  He 
wished  the  house  to  see  what  it  was  the 
honourable  baronet  would  delegate  to  a  com- 
mittee, without  powers  to  call  for  persons, 
papers,  and  records.  Not  content  with  em- 
powering a  committee,  thus  constituted,  to 
go  into  the  whole  of  the  estimates  of  the 
civil-list,  he  wished  the  committee  to  come 
to  a  decision  on  the  best  mode  of  keeping 
public  accounts.  Was  it  possible  that  a 
committee,  going  into  these  extensive  and 
difficult  inquiries  without  powers  to  institute 
a  sufficient  examination,  could  ever  do  good  ? 
Was  it  conceived  that  its  debates  and  dis- 
cussions should  ever  come  to  a  satisfactory 
conclusion,  or  that  they  would  not  be  so 
prolonged  and  delayed  as  to  throw  impedi- 
ments in  the  way  of  what  it  must  be  the 
desire  of  the  house  to  expedite,  with  a  view 
to  public  convenience,  as  well  as  in  reference 
to  the  dignity  of  the  crown  ?  It  appeared 
that  the  whole  sum  enjoyed  by  his  late  ma- 
jesty from  the  civil-list,  &c,,  was  one  million 
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two  hundred  and  twenty-one  thousand  six 
hundred  and  thirty-two  pounds ;  deducting 
from  that  amount  one  hundred  and  sixty- 
six  thousand  one  hundred  and  eighty-four 
pounds,  now  transferred  from  the  civil-list, 
the  balance  was  one  million  fifty-five  thou- 
sand four  hundred  and  forty-eight  pounds. 
The  estiinated  amount  of  the  future  charge 
was  nine  hundred  and  seventy  thousand 
pounds,  leaving  in  diminution  of  charges, 
after  providing  for  the  queen,  a  clear  saving 
of  eighty-five  thousand  four  hundred  and 
forty-eight  pounds  upon  the  last  civil-list. 
Let  the  honourable  baronet  go  through  the 
various  classes  of  the  civil-list  as  now  pro- 
posed, and  he  would  see  the  items  on  which 
the  saving  was  effected.  In  a  committee, 
the  honourable  gentleman  would  have  no- 
thing but  the  papers  which  were  then  already 
on  the  table,  without  the  power  of  examining 
witnesses,  and  without  the  opportunity  of 
having  any  of  the  statements  cleared  up  by 
the  chancellor  of  the  exchequer's  explana- 
tions. Under  such  circumstances,  no  ad-  i 
ditional  information  could  be  afforded  by 
the  committee  for  which  the  honourable 
gentleman  had  moved.  Many  other  argu- 
ments were  urged  by  the  right  honourable 
gentleman  in  defence  of  the  course  which 
the  government  had  decided  to  pursue ;  and, 
in  conclusion,  he  pointedly  declared,  that 
convinced  as  he  was  that  no  other  was  so 
proper  as  that  which  had  been  preferred  by 
ministers,  he  should  meet  the  motion  of  the 
honourable  baronet  by  opposing  to  it  a  de- 
cided negative. 

The  reasoning  of  the  chancellor  of  the 
exchequer  was  said,  by  Mr.  Bankes,  to  have 
confirmed  him  in  the  opinion  that  the 
subject  ought  to  be  referred  to  a  committee ; 
and  he  should  therefore  vote  for  the  honour- 
able baronet's  motion. — Lord  Althorp  was 
desirous  of  seeing  the  subject  sent  to  a  com- 
mittee, as  he  and  his  honourable  friends 
were  of  opinion,  that  they  ought  to  compare 
the  items  of  the  present  scale  with  those 
which  were  formerly  submitted  to  parlia- 
ment. Mr.  Charles  Wynne  spoke  in  favour 
of  the  committee,  the  appointment  of  which 
was  opposed  by  Mr.  Herries. — Mr.  Holme 
Sumner  said  he  was  grievously  disappointed 
at  what  he  had  heard  from  the  chancellor  of 
the  exchequer,  and  thought  the  case  had  not 
been  fairly  stated.  He  would  not  only  be 
willing  to  send  the  accounts  of  the  civil-list 
to  a  committee,  but  would  not  have  ob- 
jected to  give  the  committee  powers  to  send 
for  persons,  papers,  and  records. 
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A  division  was  then  called  for.  While 
the  members  who  "went  forth"  remained  in 
the  lobby,  Mr.  Brougham  addressed  them, 
desiring  them  not  to  go  away  after  the 
present  division  should  be  over,  as  it  was 
the  intention  of  an  honourable  member,  ! 
should  the  amendment  be  lost,  to  move 
another  resolution,  for  the  appointment  of  a 
committee  to  inquire  into  all  the  items  of 
the  civil-list  after  the  first  three.  This  an- 
nouncement was  received  with  loud  cheers ; 
but  it  was  unnecessary  to  act  upon  it,  as 
when  the  numbers  were  ascertained,  it 
appeared  that  there  were — for  the  original 
motion,  two  hundred  and  four ;  against  it, 
two  hundred  and  thirty-three  :  thus  giving 
a  majority  of  twenty-nine  against  ministers. 
The  question  was  then  put  on  the  amend- 
ment of  sir  Henry  Parnell,  and  agreed  to. 

No  sooner  had  the  result  been  announced 
than  Mr.  Hobhouse  rose,  and  addressing  sir 
Robert  Peel,  begged  to  know  whether,  after 
such  an  exposition  of  the  opinion  of  the 
house,  it  was  the  intention  of  ministers  to 
retain  their  places,  and  continue  to  carry  on 
the  business  of  the  government?  To  this 
question  no  answer  was  returned ;  and  Mr. 
llobhouse  then  said,  he  would  take  an  early 
opportunity  of  bringing  it  to  an  issue. 

Mr.  Brougham  remarked  upon  this,  that 
the  question  put  by  his  honourable  friend 
was,  under  the  circumstances,  very  natural ; 
but  he  thought  at  present  it  was  premature. 
He  submitted  to  sir  Henry  Parnell,  whether 
it  might  not  be  advisable  to  postpone  the 
appointment  of  the  committee  till  the  fol- 
lowing day  ?  This  suggestion  called  forth 
strong  opposition,  and  a  loud  cry  of — "  Now, 
now,"  was  heard.  It  was,  in  consequence, 
withdrawn  by  the  learned  gentleman;  and 
the  committee  was  forthwith  appointed. 

The  amendment  being  carried  by  such  a 
majority,  determined  ministers  at  once  to 
withdraw ;  and  on  the  next  day  (November 
16th),  the  duke  rose  in  the  house  of  lords, 
and  spoke  as  follows : — "  My  lords,  I  deem 
it  my  duty  to  inform  your  lordships,  that,  in 
consequence  of  what  occurred  last  night  in 
the  other  house  of  parliament,  I  felt  it  right 
to  wait  this  morning  on  the  king,  and  tender 
his  majesty  the  office  which  I  hold  ;  that  his 
majesty  has  been  pleased  to  accept  of  my 
resignation ;  and  that  I  continue  in  my 
present  situation  only  till  a  successor  shall 
have  been  appointed."  Having  made  this 
statement,  his  grace  immediately  left  the 
house. 

In  the  other  house  sir  Robert  Peel  took  a 


similar  course.  From  the  deep  and  un- 
feigned respect,  he  said,  which  he  felt  for 
that  house,  he  took  the  earliest  opportunity 
of  publicly  stating,  that  in  consequence  of 
what  had  occurred  on  the  preceding  night, 
he  had  felt  it  his  duty  to  wait  upon  the 
king,  and  humbly  and  respectfully  to  inform 
him  that  he  considered  it  was  no  longer  in 
his  power  to  undertake  the  administration 
of  public  affairs,  so  far  as  the  same  de- 
pended upon  him,  either  with  satisfaction  to 
his  own  feelings,  or  with  advantage  to  the 
country.  His  majesty  had  been  graciously 
pleased  to  accept  the  resignation  thus  ten- 
dered on  his  part;  and  lie  therefore  con- 
sidered himself  as  holding  the  seals  of  the 
home  department  only  till  a  successor  was 
appointed  :  and  the  same  was  the  case  with 
all  the  other  members  of  the  government. 

The  motion  of  which  Mr.  Brougham  had 
given  notice,  on  the  subject  of  parliamentary 
reform,  stood  for  the  16th.  After  the  an- 
nouncement made  by  sir  Robert  Peel,  lord 
Althorp  applied  to  that  learned  gentleman 
to  postpone  his  motion,  as  he  was  of  opinion 
a  subject  of  such  immense  importance 
could  not  be  properly  dealt  with  while  the 
government  was  in  such  an  unsettled  state 
— while  there  was  no  longer  an  administra- 
tion in  existence.  The  motion  was,  in  con- 
sequence, postponed  till  the  25th ;  but  in 
complying  with  the  suggestion  of  the  noble 
lord,  Mr.  Brougham  expressed  some  reluc- 
tance to  consent  to  the  delay,  and  intimated 
that  on  the  25th  it  might  be  expected  lie 
would  bring  it  forward  under  any  circum- 
stances, and  whoever  might  then  be  his 
majesty's  ministers. 

Before  the  conversation  closed,  sir  Robert 
Peel  took  occasion  to  say,  in  reference  to 
the  remark  of  the  noble  lord,  that  "  there 
was  no  longer  an  administration  in  ex- 
istence," it  ought  to  be  known  and  generally 
understood,  that  till  his  successor  was  ap- 
pointed, he  was  still  secretary  of  state  for 
the  home  department ;  and  that  he  was  quite 
prepared,  if  public  necessity  should  require 
it,  to  exercise  the  authority  to  its  utmost 
extent,  being  confident  that  he  should  re- 
ceive the  support  of  the  house  and  the 
country,  if  he  exerted  that  authority  in  any 
case  in  which  the  public  welfare  called  for 
its  exertion. 

What  had  fallen  from  Mr.  Brougham  on  the 
subject  of  the  motionwhichhewasdetermined 
to  bring  forward,  in  any  case,  on  the  day  he 
had  named,  was  understood  to  signify  that, 
for  his  own  part,  he  would  not  take  office  :  as 
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he  had  stated  that  personally,  he  "  could  not 
possibly  be  affected  by  a  change  iu  the  ad- 
ministration." This,  which  was  generally 
deemed  sufficiently  distinct,  was  followed 
the  next  day  by  a  further  declaration  to  the 
like  effect.  A  motion  having  been  made  to 
postpone  the  consideration  of  election  pe- 
titions till  after  Christmas,  Mr.  Brougham 
said  he  was  astonished  to  hear,  among  the 
reasons  given  in  favour  of  such  a  course,  it 
was  urged  that  had  they  come  on  at  the 
time  first  named  for  entertaining  them, 
ministers  could  not  be  present.  "  The 
house,"  he  added,  "  could  do  many  things 
without  the  assistance  of  ministers ;  and 
with  every  feeling  of  respect  for  the  future 
ministers  generally,  he,  for  bis  own  part, 
could  have  nothing  to  do  with  the  new 
administration." 

It  was  thought,  beyond  all  doubt,  that  be 
the  ministerial  arrangements  what  they 
might,  the  late  queen's  attorney-general 
would  not  be  a  member  of  the  whig  govern- 
ment; but,  to  the  surprise  of  the  public, 
two  days  after  the  above  declaration  was 
made  in  the  house  of  commons,  the  honour- 
able and  learned  gentleman  was  elevated 
to  the  peerage,  and  gazetted  as  lord  high 
chancellor  of  England  ! 

So  fell  the  duke  of  Wellington's  adminis- 
tration. The  obvious  and  immediate  cause 
of  its  overthrow  was  the  opinion  its  chief 
and  his  colleagues  avowed  on  the  subject  of 
parliamentary  reform ;  but  those  who  looked 
a  little  further  back,  had  no  hesitation  in 
declaring  that  the  course  which  had  been 
pursued  in  the  preceding  year  with  regard 
to  catholic  emancipation,  was  that  which 
really  brought  it  to  a  close.  It  is  not  here 
that  details  of  what  followed  will  be  sought. 
They  belong  to  the  general  history  of  Eng- 
land. In  this  place,  such  an  outline  as  will 
show  what  was  subsequently  the  course  of 
the  duke  as  a  politician,  must  be  considered 
all  that  is  necessary. 

King  William  sent  for  earl  Grey,  and 
that  nobleman  formed  an  administration 
which  was  pledged  to  effect  a  parliamentary 
reform. 

The  prospect  before  the  new  ministers 
was  gloomy  in  the  extreme.  Incendiary 
fires  continued  to  be  nightly  kindled,  and 
with  such  artful  arrangement,  that  ignorant 
people  were  half  persuaded  the  powers  of 
darkness  had  been  called  from  another 
world,  to  further  the  work  of  desolation  in 
this.  Unseen  hands  were  reported  to  kindle 
flames,  and  produce  a  terrific  conflagration, 
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in  a  space  of  time  inconceivably  brief,  such 
as  would  hardly  suffice  if  only  human  means 
were  employed.  The  most  extravagant  stories 
were  circulated,  with  an  air  of  solemnity 
which  claimed  for  them  implicit  belief:  and 
while  these  miserable  outrages  were  continued 
in  England,  Mr.  O'Connell  was,  as  usual,  in- 
defatigable in  trying  to  produce  a  still  more 
awful  flame  in  Ireland.  Earl  Grey  and  his 
colleagues  became  convinced  that"  stronger 
measures  than  their  predecessors  had  judged 
it  expedient  to  adopt,  were  now  become  ab- 
solutely necessary,  to  restrain  the  fast-spread- 
ing disaffection  invoked  by  that  restless 
agitator. 

When,  in  consequence  of  the  elevation  of 
lord  Brougham  to  the  peerage,  the  issuing 
of  a  new  writ  for  the  borough  of  Knares- 
borough  was  moved  in  the  house  of  com- 
mons, Mr.  Croker  called  attention  to  the 
declaration  which  had  so  recently  been  made, 
that  he  (Mr.  Brougham)  could  take  no  part 
in  the  new  administration.  Mr.  Croker 
showed  that  it  had  been  so  understood  in 
different  parts  of  the  country ;  and  wished 
to  know,  if  such  were  not  its  signification, 
what  was  the  meaning  of  the  declaration  he 
had  made  ?  Had  the  noble  and  learned  lord 
been  neglected  ?  or,  what  was  worse,  had  he 
been  offered  something  which  he  did  not 
think  equal  to  his  high  desert  and  his 
splendid  talents  ?  Was  that  the  case  ?  and 
were  the  words  he  had  uttered  intended  as 
a  menace,  or  as  a  spur  to  the  lazy  gratitude 
of  the  new  first  lord  of  the  treasury?  If 
that  were  the  fact,  what  confidence  could 
be  reposed  in  an  administration  which  was 
influenced  by  such  motives,  and  swayed  by 
such  means  ? 

These  remarks  called  up  sir  James  Mackin- 
tosh and  lord  Morpeth.  The  latter  said, 
whatever  declaration  had  been  made  by  his 
noble  and  learned  friend,  he  believed  it 
would  be  admitted  that  it  had  not  been  im- 
puted to  him  that  he  had  said  "  he  must  be 
mad  to  accept  the  office  of  lord  chancellor." 
Yet,  such  a  declaration  made  by  another  noble 
individual,  with  respect  to  another  office, 
had  not  been  considered  any  detriment  to 
the  character  of  the  noble  individual.  To 
the  allusion  thus  made,  sir  Henry  Hardinge 
thought  it  right  to  reply.  Notwithstanding 
the  indecent  sneer,  he  said — notwithstanding 
the  bitter  malice  and  the  sneers  with  which 
the  duke  of  Wellington  had  been  assailed — 
malice  and  sneers  which  he  despised ; — not- 
withstanding these,  the  character  of  his  noble 
friend  must  now,  and  ever  would  stand  high 
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in  the  history  of  this  country.  The  sacri- 
fice of  patronage,  the  large  retrenchments, 
the  great  measure  of  catholic  emancipation, 
which  had  characterised  the  duke  of  "Wel- 
lington's administration,  would  hereafter  re- 
ceive the  praise  they  merited  from  the  his- 
torian, and  the  gratitude  of  the  public,  in 


spite  of  the  sneers  of  lordlings.  Being 
called  to  order,  sir  Henry  felt  that  he  had 
gone  too  far,  and  apologised.  All  he  meant 
to  say  was,  that  the  character  of  the  duke  of 
Wellington  stood  too  high  to  be  injured  by 
sneers,  no  matter  from  what  quarter  they 
might  proceed. 


CHAPTER  XXIX. 

GENERAL  DISTRESS  AND  MONSTER  PROCESSIONS  ;    BITTER  COMPLAINTS  AGAINST  THE  LATE  MINISTERS;  THE 
SHORED1TCH  PETITION  ;    GREAT  CONTEST  ON  THE  QUESTION  OF  PARLIAMENTARY  REFORM. 


THE  new  ministers  found  it  no  easy  task  to 
govern  a  country  thus  disturbed.  Great 
alarm  was  felt  in  various  quarters  at  the 
prospect  of  the  coming  winter.  In  the 
house  of  lords,  a  question  was  put  by  lord 
Wynford  to  the  new  premier  (earl  Grey),  on 
the  29th  of  November,  as  to  whether  it  was 
the  intention  of  ministers  to  give  the  magis- 
trates additional  powers  for  putting  down 
disturbances,  which  had  then  grown  to  such 
a  serious  height? — Earl  Grey  replied  that 
such  a  step  was  not,  at  present,  thought 
necessary.  He  was  anxious,  except  in  a 
case  of  absolute  necessity,  not  to  depart 
from  the  provisions  of  the  law.  Should  the 
supposed  necessity  arise,  he  would  not  be 
backward  in  asking  for  such  further  powers 
as  the  exigency  of  the  case  might  require. 

On  this  occasion,  the  duke  of  Wellington 
expressed  his  concurrence  with  the  minister. 
He  did  not  see  any  reason  or  ground  for 
thinking  that  an  alteration  of  the  existing 
law  was  necessary.  The  outrages  which  had 
taken  place  in  the  country  were  of  two 
descriptions.  The  first  was  the  open  de- 
scription of  outrage,  which  might,  there  was 
no  doubt,  be  got  the  better  of  by  the  opera- 
tion of  the  ordinary  law.  The  second  was 
that  description  of  crime — the  destruction 
of  property  by  fire,  of  the  perpetrators  of 
which  government  had  not  hitherto  been 
able  to  discover  any  trace  whatever.  It  was 
supposed  by  noble  lords  that  they  were 
foreigners.  He  did  not  believe  there  was 
any  evidence  whatever  of  that  fact.  It  was 
a  description  of  crime  which  was  certainly 
effected  by  a  conspiracy  of  some  kind  or 
other;  but  whether  the  conspirators  were 
Englishmen  or  foreigners,  no  man  could 


positively  declare.  He  could  only  say,  that 
with  reference  to  one  county,  in  which  out- 
rages of  the  most  flagrant  character  had 
occurred,  there  was  not  one  foreigner  among 
the  persons  with  whom  Winchester  gaol  was 
filled.  He  thought  it  was  desirable  for  go- 
vernment to  abstain,  as  much  as  possible, 
from  interfering  with  the  recommendations 
of  lord-lieutenants  with  regard  to  the  magis- 
tracy. Deeply  interested  as  those  noble  lords 
must  naturally  be,  in  the  security  of  property 
and  the  preservation  of  tranquillity  in  their 
respective  counties,  they  would,  of  course, 
select  persons  calculated  to  do  their  duty  by 
assisting  in  the  administration  of  justice. 

While  out  of  office  the  duke  of  Wellington, 
from  time  to  time,  called  the  attention  of 
ministers  to  matters  of  public  interest.  The 
angry  feelings  which  had  long  been  marked, 
and  which  had  taken  "parliamentary  reform" 
for  their  war-cry,  were  at  this  period  ex- 
hibited in  monster  processions,  which,  while 
to  present  a  petition  or  an  address  was  the 
object,  were,  from  their  threatening  appear- 
ance, regarded  by  the  friends  of  order  with 
great  alarm.  One  of  these  passed  through 
the  principal  streets  of  the  metropolis,  on 
the  8th  of  December,  to  St.  James's  palace. 
On  the  same  day  the  duke  called  the  atten- 
tion of  the  home  secretary  to  the  subject. 
He  was  told  that  the  civil  authorities  had 
been  consulted  on  the  occasion,  and  it  was 
thought  prudent  to  suffer  the  procession  to 
take  place.  He  was  happy  to  add,  it  had  led 
to  no  disturbance  whatever  of  the  public 
peace.  The  duke  rejoined,  that  he  believed 
such  a  procession  was  altogether  contrary  to 
the  law,  and  was,  beyond  all  doubt,  extremely 
dangerous  to  the  public  peace. 
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On  the  9th  of  December  a  motion  was 
submitted  to  the  house  of  lords,  by  lord 
Wynford,  on  the  state  of  the  country.  His 
lordship  said,  much  of  the  disorder  arose 
from  distress,  as  distress  prevailed  to  a  very 
great  extent ;  but  he  was  persuaded  that  the 
fires  which  had  occurred  in  various  parts  of 
the  country,  were  not  to  be  ascribed  to  that 
cause.  He  believed  they  were  of  an  exotic 
origin,  though  Englishmen  might  be  em- 
ployed as  agents  by  those  who  wished  to 
create  disturbance  in  the  country.  His  lord- 
ship's motion,  which  was  for  a  committee, 
was  negatived  without  a  division.  In  the 
debate  thus  opened,  the  earl  of  Radnor 
spoke  with  great  warmth  in  condemnation 
of  the  late  ministers;  and,  among  other 
taunting  remarks,  said  :  "  If  I  had  now  a  seat 
in  the  other  house  of  parliament,  I  should 
most  probably  move — not  for  a  committee 
with  respect  to  parliamentary  reform,  for 
that  would  be  unnecessary — but  for  one  to 
consider  of  the  propriety  of  preferring  an 
impeachment  against  the  members  of  the 
late  government,  who  went  out  of  office 
leaving  the  country  in  the  most  perilous  con- 
dition— in  a  state  verging  on  the  dissolution 
of  society,  and  that,  too,  without  being  visited 
by  the  vengeance  of  an  insulted  and — 

Here  the  noble  earl  was  called  to  order, 
and  that  resolution  was  read  from  the 
journal  which  forbids  all  personal  attacks  in 
their  lordships'  debates. 

The  earl  of  Radnor  resumed,  and  said  he 
had  no  personal  feeling  against  the  late 
ministers  individually,  and  spoke  of  them 
only  in  their  aggregate  ministerial  capacity. 
He  would  not  stand  by  the  word  "ven- 
geance," which  had  fallen  from  his  lips,  but 
did  not  retract  the  sentiment  it  was  intended 
to  express. 

When  his  lordship  concluded,  the  duke  of 
Wellington  rose.  He  opposed  the  present 
motion,  he  said,  as  he  opposed  one  of  a  like 
character  in  the  last  session.  Though  as 
much  alive  as  any  man  could  be  to  the 
distressed  state  of  the  country,  he  main- 
tained it  was  absurd  to  attribute  the  distress 
to  any  measure  of  the  administration  of 
which  he  had  been  a  member,  as  had  been 
asserted  by  a  noble  earl  (the  earl  of  Radnor.) 
WTith  respect  to  the  broad  censure  so  cast 
on  that  administration,  on  the  part  oi 
himself  and  his  late  colleagues,  he  chal- 
lenged the  noble  earl  to  come  forward  with 
a  motion  for  inquiry,  and  he  promised  to 
meet  him.  Lord  Wynford,  he  remarked, 
had  pointed  out,  as  topics  for  investigation, 
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the  financial  and  monetary  systems  of  the 
country,    its    commercial   policy,    its   poor- 
aws,  the    corn-laws,   and   the  use  of  ma- 
ihinery.     It  was  impossible  for   any  com- 
mittee to  sift  thoroughly  all  those  important 
questions,  and  come  to  any  practical  decision 
upon  them ;  and  the  disappointment  of  the 
ixpectation   which    its    appointment    must 
ireate  in   the   public   mind,  would  be  ten 
;imes  more  mischievous,  in  its  results,  than 
the  grievances  for  which  it  was  intended  as 
a    remedy.      Besides,   it   was   not    fair   to 
ministers  who  had  but  just  come  into  office, 
thus   to   involve   them  in   difficulties  from 
which  they  could  not  extricate  themselves. 
Their  lordships   had    already  a   committee 
inquiring  into  the  state  of  the  poor-laws, 
which  might  very  easily  extend  its  investi- 
gation to  the  expediency  of  a  better  distri- 
bution of  the  poor-rates  among  the  manu- 
facturing and  funded  interests,  and  to  other 
analogous  topics  connected  with  the  distress 
of  the  country,  without  exceeding  the  bounds 
prescribed   to   its   inquiries.     lie   had    not 
attempted  to  extenuate  the  dangerous  situa- 
tion of  the  country,  but  would  most  em- 
phatically deny  that  it  had  any  connexion 
with   any  measure  of  the  late  government. 
"  No,"  he  proceeded,  "  the  dangers  and  dis- 
turbances with  which  some  districts  of  the 
country  have  been  lately  infested,  have  sprung 
from  various   and  different  causes;    among 
which  the  example — I   will    unhesitatingly 
say  the  bad  example — afforded  by  a  neigh- 
bouring state,  has  been  the  most  influential, 
as  it  has  been  the  most  pernicious.     They 
have  been  encouraged  and  heightened  by 
the  misrepresentations  and  false  ideas  which 
have  been  too  generally  circulated  through 
the  country,  of  the  causes  and  character  of 
those   unfortunate    events   which   occurred 
last  summer  in  an  adjoining  kingdom  ;  and 
above  all,  by  a  want  of  knowledge,  on  the 
part  of  the  people,  of  the  real  character  of 
those  events,  and  of  the  mischiefs  sure  to 
follow  from  imitating   them.     These  were 
the  causes  of  the  present  disordered  conduct 
of  the  country,  and  not  any  measure  of  the 
late  government.     If  the  noble  earl  thinks 
otherwise,  let  him  point  out  what  measure, 
or  what  course  of  policy  of  ours,  led  to  this 
state  of  things,  and,  as  I  said  before,  I  shall 
be  prepared  to  meet  him."     The  fact  is,  the 
cause  of  the  distressed  condition  of  certain 
districts  (which  all  lament)  were  beyond  the 
reach  or  the  control   of  any  government. 
How,  for  example,  could  any  ministry  pro- 
vide a  prompt  remedy  for  the  distress  of  the 
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labouring  class,  as  it  arose  from  an  abuse  of 
the  poor-laws?  or  could  they  act  otherwise 
than  as  the  noble  viscount  at  the  head  of  the 
home  department  had  acted,  so  far  as  pre- 
cept was  concerned — and  by  example,  each 
according  to  his  abilities  and  station  ?  He  and 
his  colleagues  had  gone  as  far  as  they  could 
go,  constitutionally,  with  a  view  to  remedy 
the  distress  of  the  country ;  and  it  was  too 
much  to  insinuate,  as  had  been  done,  that 
they  had  neglected  that  duty.  He  had  even 
heard  it  whispered,  that  the  late  ministers 
had  neglected  the  disturbances  in  some 
districts  of  the  country.  That  was  not  the 
fact.  From  the.  very  first  moment,  they 
had  devised  and  adopted  every  means  in 
their  power  for  aiding  with  their  advice — 
and,  if  unfortunately  necessary,  with  force — 
the  local  magistrates,  in  their  endeavours  to 
preserve  the  public  peace.  He  repeated, 
that  the  events  of  July  and  August,  in  a 
neighbouring  state,  misrepresented  as  they 
had  been,  had  mainly  caused  the  distur- 
bances in  the  country :  and  he  concluded 
with  this  vindication  of  his  own  govern- 
ment : — "  During  our  administration,  we  did 
all  we  could  to  relieve  the  people.  In  the 
last  session,  taxes  to  the  amount  of  three 
million  nine  hundred  thousand  pounds  were 
taken  off;  and  since  then,  the  commercial 
and  manufacturing  interests  of  the  country 
generally,  have  been  in  a  state  of  prosperity 
and  tranquillity,  excepting  in  those  districts 
where  there  have  been  gross  and  disgraceful 
disturbances.  These,  however,"  he  added, 
"  I  trust  are  but  local  and  temporary. 
Indeed,  I  am  emboldened  to  think  that 
they  are  so ;  for,  with  the  exception  of  gross 
and  disgracefully-disturbed  districts,  an  im- 
proved revenue  and  increasing  consumption 
and  demand  for  our  manufactures  and  com- 
modities, show  that  the  country  at  large  is  in 
a  state  of  tranquillity  and  prosperity/' 

On  the  following  day  a  petition  was 
presented  by  the  earl  of  Radnor,  from  the 
parish  of  St.  Leonard's,  Shoreditch,  com- 
plaining of  distress,  of  the  manner  in  which 
the  poor-laws  were  administered,  and  pray- 
ing for  a  reduction  of  taxation,  and  espe- 
cially of  those  taxes  which  pressed  most 
heavily  on  the  lower  orders  of  the  commu- 
nity. The  noble  earl  described  the  petition 
to  be  an  answer  to  the  challenge  which  the 
duke  of  Wellington  had  thrown  out  last 
evening,  when  he  called  upon  him  to  make 
any  statement  which  would  show  that  an 
inquiry  had  been  called  for  on  the  part  of 
his  majesty's  late  government.  The  peti- 
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tion  stated  that  the  parish  contained  seventy 
thousand  inhabitants  and  seven  thousand 
houses;  the  whole  rental  amounted  to  one 
hundred  and  thirty-two  thousand  pounds, 
and  the  poor-rates  to  thirty-four  thousand 
pounds  a-year.  There  was  not  one  person 
in  the  parish  that  kept  a  carriage,  and  many 
of  those  who  were  obliged  to  pay  to  the 
poor-rates  were  forced  to  deny  themselves 
animal  food.  This  had  been  the  state  of 
things  in  June  last,  long  previous  to  the 
dissolution  of  the  late  ministry.  A  respon- 
sible government  was,  in  his  opinion,  a  mere 
farce,  if  such  a  state  of  things  could  exist 
within  three  miles  of  the  place  where  they 
were  sitting,  yet  no  inquiry  instituted,  anil 
no  attempt  made  to  remedy  the  evil.  No 
attention  was  paid  to  the  application  of 
the  people  for  relief.  That  was  his  charge 
against  the  late  government. 

To  this  new  attack  the  duke  of  Welling- 
ton replied,  that  he  was  sure  that  the  noble 
earl  would  have  the  candour  to  admit,  that 
when  he  stated  last  night  that  he  would,  if 
he  had  a  seat  in  the  other  house,  bring  for- 
ward a  motion  for  a  committee  of  inquiry, 
to  ascertain  whether  it  was  fit  to  impeach 
the  persons  who  had  served  his  majesty  in 
the  late  administration, — the  noble  earl 
would  have  the  candour  to  allow  that  he 
did  not  advert  to  the  distress  in  the  parish 
of  St.  Leonard,  Shoreditch,  or  in  any  parish 
in  the  kingdom,  or  in  all  the  parishes  to- 
gether. What  the  noble  earl  said  then  was, 
that  the  country  was  in  a  difficult  and 
dangerous  situation ;  that  the  members  of 
the  late  administration  were  responsible  for 
it;  and  that  they  ought  to  be  impeached. 
He  had  said,  in  answer  to  that  state- 
ment, and  he  would  now  repeat  it,  that 
he  called  upon  the  noble  earl  to  bring  for- 
ward a  distinct  charge  against  his  majesty's 
late  administration,  and  he  should  be  ready 
to  meet  it,  and  to  defend  his  majesty's  late 
servants  against  whatever  charge  the  noble 
earl  might  prefer.  The  noble  earl  now 
brought  forward  a  petition  from  the  parish 
of  St.  Leonard's,  Shoreditch,  and  he  made 
a  statement,  not  founded  on  the  petition, 
but  on  the  assertion  of  a  nameless  person, 
whose  assertion  he  had  backed  with  his 
authority;  and  he  then  said  his  majesty's 
late  government  was  responsible  for  the  dis- 
tress which  existed  in  that  parish  in  June 
last.  He  had  stated  before,  and  he  would 
repeat  it,  that  he  never  could  or  would 
make  himself  responsible  for  any  action  that 
was  not  his  own,  or  for  anything  which  it 
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was  not  his  duty  to  see  put  to  rights.  He 
would  maintain  that  he  had  nothing  to  do 
with  the  maintenance  of  the  poor  in  the 
parish  of  St.  Leonard's,  Shoreditch,  even  if 
they  were  twenty  times  worse  off  and  worse 
managed  than  had  been  stated.  The  king's 
ministers  were  not  responsible  for  the  dis- 
tress in  this  or  that  parish.  They  were  not 
responsible  for  that  which  it  was  not  their 
duty  to  set  right.  The  noble  lords  opposite, 
who  had  taken  upon  themselves  the  govern- 
ment of  the  country,  must  see  that  they 
could  do  nothing  in  such  a  case  as  that. 
They  might  subscribe,  and  recommend  his 
majesty  to  subscribe,  in  such  cases :  but  it 
would  be  found  that  the  late  ministers  had 
done  the  same ;  and  that  his  late  majesty 
subscribed  as  much  as  he  could.  It  was 
not  in  the  power  of  ministers — it  would  not 
be  legal  for  them  to  interfere  in  any  other 
way ;  and  he  again  dared  the  noble  earl  to 
bring  forward  any  charge  against  his  ma- 
jesty's late  government. 

A  remark  being  made  that  the  disgust 
and  irritation  produced  by  making  the  king 
speak  of  the  distress  experienced  in  the 
country  as  partial,  when  it  was  known  to 
be  general,  had  compelled  ministers  to 
make  those  reductions  which  they  after- 
wards recommended;  the  duke  rose  again, 
and  explained  that  the  reductions  had  been 
made  in  consequence  of  the  repeated  reduc- 
tions of  expenditure  which  had  been  effected 
in  three  consecutive  sessions  of  parliament, 
and  in  consequence  of  the  great  reductions 
(actually  amounting  to  more  than  a  million 
sterling)  which  had  been  made  in  the  in- 
terest of  the  national  debt.  Till  that  was 
accomplished,  it  was  impossible  for  govern- 
ment to  make  any  great  reduction  in  the 
taxes,  nor  could  they  decide  what  it  was 
their  duty  to  reduce ;  nor  was  that  duty  to 
be  performed  till  the  proper  moment  came 
for  making  the  reduction. 

It  was  still  urged,  by  several  peers,  that 
the  late  ministers  had  disregarded  the  com- 
plaints of  the  people,  and  done  everything 
they  could  to  prevent  inquiry  into  the 
extent  of  the  distress  which  was  so  gene- 
rally felt.  The  earl  of  Radnor  said  he 
should  bring  forward  no  specific  charge 
against  the  late  ministers,  for  this  reason — 
that  the  only  object  for  such  a  motion  would 
be  to  remove  them  from  office,  and  that, 
fortunately,  was  already  done.  To  the  dis- 
paraging remark  thus  thrown  out,  the  duke 
of  Wellington  replied,  that  noble  lords  might 
talk  from  that  time  till  to-morrow,  but  still 
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;hey  could  not  deny  that  the  late  adminis- 
:ration  had  done  all  that  they  could  do  to 
relieve  the  people.  Was  the  beer-bill  which 
they  had  carried  nothing  ?  Was  the  reduc- 
,ion  of  three  million  pounds  of  taxes  no- 
thing ?  He  did  think  that  the  late  govern- 
ment was  ill-used  when  those  measures  were 
forgotten.  He  seized  that  opportunity  of  say- 
ing— (though  he  did  not  wish  to  take  away 
any  merit  from  the  present  government,  but 
was  ready  to  give  it  all  the  assistance  he 
could,  consistent  with  his  sense  of  duty; 
and  though  no  man  was  less  inclined  to  throw 
obstructions  in  its  way  than  he  was)  — 
that  the  poor-law  committee,  which  had 
been  often  said  to  be  a  measure  of  the 
present  government,  was  actually  con- 
sented to  by  him,  as  he  was  sure  his 
noble  friend,  who  had  moved  for  the  com- 
mittee, would  admit. 

Some  questions  were  raised  touching  the 
conduct  of  the  late  government  with  re- 
spect to  appointments  recently  made  after 
the  duke  of  Wellington,  on  the  16th  of 
November,  had  announced  the  resignation 
of  ministers.  The  subject  was  brought  for- 
ward by  a  motion  made,  on  the  13th  of 
December,  by  earl  Grosvenor,  for  a  re- 
turn of  all  salaries  enjoyed  by  the  clerks 
and  officers  of  the  house  of  lords  between 
the  5th  of  January,  1829,  and  the  5th  of 
January,  1830,  the  total  amount  of  which 
should  exceed  one  thousand  pounds.  In 
the  speech  which  introduced  this  motion,  it 
was  mentioned  that  the  situation  of  clerk  of 
the  council  having  fallen  vacant  by  the 
sudden  death  of  Mr.  Buller,  a  noble  earl 
(earl  Bathurst),  the  president  of  the  council, 
made  haste  to  ask  that  it  should  be  given  to 
his  son,  to  whom  it  had  accordingly  been 
granted.  His  lordship  said  there  was  another 
point  on  which  he  should  be  glad  to  receive 
some  explanation.  It  appeared  from  a  sup- 
plementary list  of  pensions  on  the  civil-list, 
that  after  the  16th  of  November,  the  noble 
duke  having  then  tendered  his  resignation, 
and  his  majesty  having  accepted  it,  three 
pensions  had  been  granted.  They  were 
one  of  five  hundred  pounds,  and  two  of 
two  hundred  and  fifty  pounds  each ;  and 
one  of  six  hundred  and  sixty  pounds  had 
been  given  to  lady  Rae,  four  days  after  the 
dissolution  of  the  administration. 

The  marquis  of  Lansdowne  explained, 
that  it  had  been  made  known  to  him  by 
his  noble  friend,  that  his  majesty  wished 
the  office  of  clerk  of  the  council  to  be 
given  to  Mr.  Bathurst,  when  it  fell  vacant, 
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and  it  had  been  given  to  that  gentleman 
accordingly.     In  regard  to  the  other  matters 
which  had  been  mentioned  by  earl  Gros- 
venor,  the    duke   of  Wellington   said,   the 
delay   in   filling   up   certain   vacant   offices 
before  the  resignation  of  the  late  ministers, 
was  occasioned  by  their  intending  to  reduce 
the  salaries.     With  respect  to  the  recently 
bestowed  pensions,  the  noble  earl  was  aware 
that  a  considerable  sum  was  always  granted 
to  his  majesty  to  enable  him  to  settle  pen- 
sions  upon  those   who   were   deserving   of 
them.     It  was  true  that  the  civil-list  ex- 
pired with  the  king,  and  that  at  the  last 
demise  of  the  crown  there  was  a  consider- 
able  number   of  vacancies   in   the   list   of 
pensions.       He   rather    believed    that    the 
more  regular  course  would  have  been  not 
to   advise   his   majesty   to   make  any   new 
grants,  out  of  the    civil-list,  until  the  act 
should  have  passed  regulating  its  amount ; 
but  the   custom   had   been  to  fill   up  the 
vacancies  as  they  occurred,  without  regard 
to  the  passing  of  the  civil-list  act.     He  had 
followed  the  ordinary  course,  and  had  con- 
tinued it  till  the  hour  when  he  relinquished 
the  seals  of  office  as  first  lord  of  the  trea- 
sury.    The  noble  earl  had  said  that  he  had 
announced,  on  the  16th  of  November,  that 
he  had  resigned  office;    but  he  forgot  to 
mention  that  he  added  he  would  retain  the 
situation  till  a  successor  was  appointed.    He 
had  retained  it  till  the  noble  earl,  so  worthily 
appointed  to  fill  it,  had  released  him  in  the 
following  week,   and   in    the  meantime  he 
had  recommended  to  the  king  certain  grants, 
for  which  he  held  himself  to  be  responsible. 
If  he  had  done  wrong,  he  must  meet  their 
lordships'    censure;    but  he   was  firmly   of 
opinion   that  they  would  consider  that,  in 
this,  he  had  not  erred. 

The  explanation  which  his  grace  further 
supplied  was  as  follows.  Two  of  the  pensions 
in  question  had  been  granted  to  gentlemen, 
who,  for  three  years,  had  done  him  the  favour 
to  act  as  his  private  secretaries.  Looking  al 
the  history  of  former  administrations,  it 
would  be  seen  how  amply  such  gentlemen 
had  always  been  provided  for.  They  oughl 
to  be  provided  for,  for  this  reason, — that  not 
a  paper  came  into  his  hands  from  any  office 
(and  he  had  them  from  all  offices),  that  die 
not  in  some  way  or  other  pass  through  those 
of  one  of  his  secretaries.  It  was  not  fit 
therefore,  that  individuals  who  possessec 
their  official  knowledge,  should  remain  un- 
provided for.  He  would  tell  their  lordships 
fairly, that,  having  put  down  and  discontinued 


on  the  establishment  every  office  of  every 
and  that  became  vacant  while  he  was  first 
ord  of  the  treasury,  and  not  having  had 
'which  he  could  assure  their  lordships  was  the 
;ruth)  above  two  offices  to  give  away,  and 
those  not  amounting  to  two  hundred  pounds 
a-year  each,  he  had  not  had  the  means  of 
>roviding  for  his  secretaries;  and  he  had 
:herefore  asked  his  majesty  to  grant  them 
wo  hundred  and  fifty  pounds  a-year  each  on 
the  civil-list.  These  explanations,  with  others 
of  less  interest,  were  regarded  as  satisfactory 
)y  their  lordships. 

As  stated  by  the  duke  in  parliament,  the 
recent  changes  in  France  had  so  inflamed 
the  minds  of  the  people  of  England,  that  the 
demand  for  a  change  in  the  constitution  had 
now  become  so  violent,  that  it  could  no  longer 
be  withstood.  It  was  insisted  upon,  that  the 
democratic  portion  of  the  constitution  must 
be  strengthened.  On  the  3rd  of  February, 
1831,  parliament  reassembled;  and  on  that 
day  it  was  announced  by  the  premier  that  a 
measure  of  parliamentary  reform  had  been 
framed,  which  it  was  hoped  would  satisfy  the 
country. 

An  important  era  was  at  hand.  "  Then," 
in  the  words  of  Horace  Twiss,  "  approached 
that  remarkable  period  of  our  history,  when 
the  greatest  revolution  which  it  records  was 
stirred  up,  and  carried  through,  not  by  a 
mob  or  a  soldiery,  but  by  the  constituted 
guardians  of  the  state,  the  ministers  of  the 
crown  itself; — a  revolution,  too,  not  aiming 
at  the  mere  change  of  a  despot,  or  even  a 
dynasty,  but  dissolving  the  entire  frame  of 
the  British  constitution." 

To  a  reform  in  parliament,  such  as  was 
now  called  for,  it  has  been  seen  the  duke  of 
Wellington  was  steadily  opposed ;  but  it  had 
been  made  by  earl  Grey  one  of  the  condi- 
tions on  which  he  accepted  office.  It  was 
ardently  desired,  and  impetuously  demanded 
by  the  great  body  of  the  people.  In  parlia- 
ment it  was  favoured  by  the  new  ministers, 
by  the  whig  party,  and  by  the  radicals,  as 
they  were  called ;  but  by  the  conservatives, 
or  old  tory  party,  it  was  opposed  as  that 
which  could  not  be  carried  without  bringing 
revolution,  and  all  the  horrors  of  anarchy  in 
its  train.  When  the  ministerial  plan  was 
opened,  on  the  1st  of  March,  1831,  in  the 
house  of  commons,  by  lord  John  Russell, 
according  to  the  writer  just  quoted,  "The 
project  appeared  to  most  of  his  hearers  too 
extravagant  to  have  been  entertained  se- 
riously ;  and  it  was  a  pretty  general  opinion 
in  the  house  that  the  whigs,  having  little 
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hopes  of  retaining  office  themselves,  had 
started  this  invention,  with  a  view  of  so  un- 
settling the  popular  mind,  as  to  make  the 
government  untenable  by  any  other  ministry. 
But  when,  on  the  following  day,  the  public 
learned  through  the  newspapers  what  it  was 
that  the  king's  servants  were  willing  to  do, 
and  the  king  to  sanction,  it  became  instantly 
obvious  that  nothing  was  too  excessive  for 
the  appetite  of  the  time.  The  whole  country 
took  fire  at  once.  The  working-people  ex- 
pected that  they  were  to  change  places  with 
their  employers.  The  middle  classes  be- 
lieved that,  by  breaking  down  the  parlia- 
mentary influence  of  the  peers,  they  should 
get  the  governing  power  of  the  state  into 
their  own  hands.  And  the  ministers — the 
contrivers  of  the  design — persuaded  them- 
selves that  the  people,  out  of  sheer  gratitude, 
would  make  the  rule  of  the  whigs  perpetual."* 

It  may  be  said  the  crisis  was  hastened  by 
the  duke  of  Wellington.  That  speech,  in 
which  he  spoke  of  the  house  of  commons  as 
being  exactly  what,  in  his  judgment,  a  legis- 
lative body  ought  to  be,  was  laid  hold  of  by 
the  multitude,  and  commented  on  with  out- 
rageous bitterness.  The  conflict  on  the 
reform  question,  it  was  known  would  be 
long,  wrathful,  and  obstinate ;  and  the  re- 
sult was  looked  for  with  impatience,  as  its 
progress  was  watched  with  intense  anxiety. 

Opening  the  important  subject  in  the 
lower  house,  lord  John  Russell  dilated  on 
the  loud  and  general  demand. 

The  bill  was  resisted  with  determination 
by  the  duke  of  Wellington's  late  colleagues 
in  the  lower  house.  Sir  Robert  Peel  fol- 
lowed lord  Palmerston,  who  earnestly  advo- 
cated the  proposed  change.  His  lordship 
had  told  the  house  that  neglect  of  public 
opinion  was  the  error  of  the  late  govern- 
ment, and  it  was  that  error  which  had  set 
Europe  in  flames.  It  had  been  too  long 
held  that  the  determination  of  men  in 
power  could  at  all  times  subdue  the  feelings 
and  wishes  of  the  people.  If  it  had  not 
been  for  the  prudence  of  his  noble  friend 
who  presided  over  the  home  department, 
and  the  excellent  conduct  of  the  noble  mar- 
quis in  Ireland,  the  peace  of  these  islands 
would  not  have  been  preserved.  The  late 
administration  could  not  have  effected  so 
much  as  the  present  had  done,  because  they 
disregarded  public  opinion,  and  turned  it 
against  them.  He  might  be  asked  how  the 
question  had  arisen.  He  would  say,  it 
had  sprung  from  the  hot-bed,  election.  Cor- 
*  Life  of  Lord  Chancellor  Eldon. 
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ruption  had  been  unmasked  and  reform  de- 
nied. There  were  some  who  dreaded  the 
question — who  were  not  prepared  to  meet 
it,  and  would  therefore  prefer  remaining  as 
they  were.  He  could  tell  those  persons 
that  shame  must  rest  with  them.  Three 
years  ago  they  threw  a  protecting  shield 
over  the  corrupt  dealers  in  boroughs.  If 
they  had  not  done  so,  the  house  would  not 
now  have  been  found  discussing  a  deliberate 
plan  of  reform,  submitted  by  his  majesty's 
paymaster  of  the  forces.  Taunts  had  been 
thro  wn  out  against  hi  m  self  an  d  ot  hers  for  their 
attachment  to  Mr.  Canning's  policy.  He 
should  have  thought  events  which  had  oc- 
curred since  the  death  of  that  great  man, 
would  have  taught  them  that  individuals 
might  change  their  opinions  with  the  honest 
intention  of  serving  their  country.  They 
were  bad  expounders  of  the  opinions  of 
Mr.  Canning,  who  did  not  allow  that  he 
took  large  and  enlightened  views ;  and  if 
he  had  been  living  at  the  present  day,  his 
mind  would  have  embraced  all  the  exigencies 
which  pressed  upon  the  government. 

To  this  sir  Robert  Peel  replied,  with  great 
energy  and  feeling,  that  he  wished  to  God 
that  Mr.  Canning  were  then  present  to 
raise  his  voice,  to  confound  the  fallacies  a:id 
sophistries  by  which  the  people  had  been 
deceived :  he  contended  that  there  was 
nothing  in  the  noble  career  of  Mr.  Canning 
that  warranted  a  belief  that,  on  this  subject, 
his  opinion  would  have  been  changed.  For 
himself,  he  was  not  particularly  anxious  to 
sit  in  the  house ;  but  if  parliament  were  dis- 
solved he  would  go  to  his  constituents  with 
the  reform  bill  in  his  hand,  and  fearlessly 
claim  their  suffrages  for  the  strenuous  oppo- 
sition he  had  offered  to  that  measure.  But 
the  danger  of  rejecting  the  bill  had  been 
much  spoken  of.  He  had  been  told,  on  the 
preceding  night,  that  if  the  measure  were 
rejected,  he,  as  an  individual  member  of 
parliament,  should  be  held  responsible. 
"  Oh,  sir,"  he  replied  to  him  that  held  the 
threat,  "do  not  endeavour  thus  early  to 
shift  the  responsibility  from  your  own 
shoulders  unto  others.  I  have  had  no  share 
in  exciting  the  people,  if  they  have  been 
excited."  He  was  not  to  be  scared  from 
the  exercise  of  his  deliberate  judgment  on  a 
peculiarly  complex  and  important  question 
by  the  apprehension  of  a  threatened  assas- 
sination. If  it  were  so — which  no  man 
who  knew  the  people  of  England  could 
believe — let  those  answer  for  it  who  had 
preferred  manifesting  their  ability  to  de- 
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stroy,  rather  than  their  capacity  to  govern. 
"  1,  at  least,"  he  added,  "  am  not  one  who 
had  industriously  laboured  to  excite  the 
stormy  multitude,  and  employed  all  his 
faculties  to  foster  discontent.  I,  at  least, 
have  never  uttered  the  language  used  by  a 
noble  lord  in  1827,  who  found  the  people 
peaceful,  quiet,  and  contented,  and  com- 
plained that  he  could  not  rouse  their  indig- 
nation against  the  house  of  commons ; 
grieved  that  they  were  so  apathetic  as  to  be 
deaf  to  the  voice  of  the  charmer,  charm  he 
never  so  wisely.  I,  at  least,  have  never 
called  for  a  list  of  privy  councillors,  in  order 
to  direct  against  them  the  torrent  of  popu- 
lar resentment,  on  account  of  the  remune- 
ration which  they  received  for  their  ser- 
vices." Continuing  in  this  strain  the  right 
honourable  baronet  demanded,  did  he  ever 
make  comparisons  between  a  civilian  who 
was  first  lord  of  the  admiralty,  and  the 
veteran  and  distinguished  officers  in  the 
navy,  for  the  purpose  of  throwing  odium  on 
the  first  lord  of  the  admiralty?  Had  he 
laboured  to  throw  odium  on  a  first  lord  of 
the  admiralty  for  receiving  five  thousand 
pounds  a-year,  and  afterwards  come  down 
to  the  house  and  proposed  estimates,  giving 
to  himself,  as  first  lord  of  the  admiralty,  the 
same  salary  of  five  thousand  pounds  a-year  ? 
Did  he  at  the  moment  when  the  country 
was  agitated  on  this  very  question,  and 
thousands  were  assembled  out  of  doors, 
applaud  those  who  were  said  to  have  waved 
under  the  balcony  of  the  king  the  emblem 
of  revolution?  Did  he,  after  having  by 
such  means  excited  the  people  and  spurred 
their  lazy  zeal  for  the  improvement  of  the 
constitution,  hint  to  them  that  if  their  ex- 
pectations should  be  disappointed  the  worst 
consequences  must  follow  ?  Did  he,  having 
done  all  this,  turn  round  upon  the  members 
of  that  house,  and  say,  here  is  a  measure 
whether  for  good  or  evil  to  the  constitution, 
which  you  must  accept  without  deliberation, 
or  upon  your  heads  be  the  responsibility 
for  all  the  bad  consequences  that  may  arise 
from  the  disappointment  of  the  people  ?  He 
had  done  none  of  these  things,  and  he 
would  tell  those  who  attempted  to  shift  the 
responsibility,  that  it  was  theirs,  and  theirs 
only,  and  they  must  bear  it.  He  had  been 
told  that  an  appeal  must  be  made  to  the 
middle  classes  ;  that  the  middle  classes  must 
support  the  government.  If  any  of  those 
gentlemen  who  usually  acted  with  him  had 
uttered  one  word  in  disparagement  of  the 
middle  classes,  he  repudiated  that  word. 


Sprung  from  the  middle  classes  himself,  and 
proud  of  his  connexion  with  them,  he  must 
own  he  should  despair  of  the  welfare  of  the 
country,  if  he  did  not  firmly  believe  they 
possessed  far  more  prudence,  judgment,  and 
deliberation,  than  fell  to  the  lot  of  their 
rulers.  Sir  Robert  then  enlarged  on  the 
blessings  of  the  British  constitution,  and 
referred  to  the  great  names  which  appeared 
in  support  of  it,  and  of  the  house  of  com- 
mons such  as  it  then  existed,  and  he  quoted 
the  eulogium  pronounced  upon  it  by  the 
marquis  of  Tavistock,  in  1819,  on  bringing 
forward  a  motion  for  partial  reform.  The 
noble  lord  had  then  said,  "  The  composition 
of  this  house,  by  representatives  of  counties, 
cities,  and  boroughs,  I  take  to  be  an  inti- 
mate part  of  our  constitution.  The  house 
was  so  formed  when  they  passed  the  habeas 
corpus  act — a  law  which,  together  with 
other  wise  laws,  Mr.  Cobbett  himself  desires 
to  preserve,  although  with  strange  inconsis- 
tency, while  he  cherishes  the  fruit,  he  would 
cut  down  the  tree."  His  lordship  further 
showed  that  the  boroughs  now  proposed  to  be 
disfranchised,  existed  in  the  time  of  the  great 
men  of  the  revolution;  he  therefore  main- 
tained that  the  principles  of  the  construc- 
tion of  that  house  were  pure  and  worthy ; 
and  it  would  be  a  folly  to  change  them 
altogether.  "The  constitution,"  the  marquis 
of  Tavistock  proceeded,  "  had  raised  up  a 
smiling  land,  not  bestrewed  with  overgrown 
palaces,  but  covered  with  thick-set  dwellings, 
every  one  of  which  contains  a  freeman, 
enjoying  equal  privileges  and  equal  pro- 
tection with  the  proudest  subject  in  the 
land.  It  had  called  into  life  all  the  busy 
creations  of  commercial  prosperity.  When 
engaged  in  war,  they  had  warriors  ready  to 
defend  the  country  in  the  field,  or  to  wield 
her  thunders  on  the  sea.  When  peace  re- 
turned, the  questions  of  internal  policy,  of 
education,  of  the  poor  and  of  criminal  laws, 
found  men  ready  to  devote  the  most  splendid 
abilities  to  the  welfare  of  the  most  indigent 
classes  of  the  community.  Shall  we,"  his 
lordship  asked,  "  change  an  instrument 
which  has  produced  effects  so  wonderful,  for 
a  burnished  and  tinsel  article  of  modern 
manufacture  ?  No ;  small  as  the  remaining 
treasure  of  the  constitution  is,  I  cannot  con- 
sent to  throw  it  into  the  wheel  for  the 
chance  of  obtaining  a  prize  in  the  lottery  of 
constitutions." 

Towards  the  close  of  his  speech,  sir  Robert 
Peel  combated  what  had  been  expressed  on 
the  subject  of  a  standing  army.  Much  had 
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been    said    of    the    danger   with    which   it 
menaced    a   free   constitution;    "but,"    he 
>roceeded,   "the  ambition  of  military  con- 
[uerors,  of  men  endeavouring  by  success  to 
discipline  armies,  never  had  endangered,  and 
never  could  endanger,  the  supremacy  of  law,  or 
master  the  control  of  public  opinion.      These 
were  the  powerful  instruments  which  shat- 
;ered  with  impunity  the  staff  of  Marlborough, 
and  crumbled  into  dust  the  power  of  Wel- 
ington.     He  held  up  the  last  revolution  in 
Prance,  not  as  an  example,  but  as  a  warning 
;o  the  country.     In  his  opinion  it  was  the 
duty  of  the  government  to  calm,  not  to  sti- 
mulate the  fervour  of  popular  excitement. 
They  had  adopted  a  different  course ;  they 
lad  sent  through  the  land  the  firebrand  of 
agitation,  and  no  one  could  then  recall  it." 

These,  the  sentiments  of  the  most  important 
member  of  the  late  administration,  it  might 
reasonably  be  concluded,  were  those  of  the 
duke  of  Wellington.    Long  debates  followed 
on  the  general  question,  and  the  house  having 
given  permission  to  bring  in  the  bill,  and  the 
bill  having  in  consequence  been  introduced, 
the  opposition  to  it  was  so  ably  sustained, 
that,   on  the  22nd  of  March,  though  the 
second  reading  was  carried,  it  was  by  a  ma- 
jority of  one  only;  the  numbers  on  a  divi- 
sion being — for  the  motion,  three  hundred 
and  two ;  against  it,  three  hundred  and  one. 
Such  a  result,  on  a  question  to  which  the 
ministers  stood  so  deeply  pledged,  was  re- 
garded by  the  nation  as  neither  more  nor 
less  than  a  defeat.     Lord  John  Russell  and 
his  colleagues  made  some  alterations,  which 
they  hoped  would  render  the  measure  less 
obnoxious  to  its  opponents ;  and,  determined 
to  go  on  with  it,  a  motion  was  made,  on  the 
18th  of  April,  that  it  should  be  committed. 
An  amendment  was  then  offered  by  general 
Gascoigne,  which  proposed  that  it  should  be 
an  instruction  to  the  committee  that  it  was 
the  opinion  of  the  house  the  total  number  of 
knights,  citizens,  and  burgesses  returned  to 
parliament  for  England  and  Wales,   ought 
not  to  be  diminished.     Ministers  met  this 
amendment  as  one  that  would  destroy  the 
bill,   and   resisted   it   accordingly.     It   was 
nevertheless  carried   by  two   hundred  and 
ninety-nine,  against  two  hundred  and  ninety- 
one.     Then  the  ministers  resolved  to  advise 
the  king,  without  loss  of  time,  to  dissolve 
the  parliament,  which,  on  the  22nd  of  April, 
was  prorogued  after  a  most  stormy  scene, 
and  a  severe    attack  on  ministers  for  the 
course  they  had  decided  to  pursue.     It  was 
dissolved  on  the  following  day. 
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A  new  parliament  was  summoned,  and  a 
new  reform  bill  was  prepared;  but  before 
the  latter  could  seriously  occupy  public  at- 
tention, some  explanation  was  called  for 
respecting  the  foreign  policy  of  the  country 
by  the  earl  of  Aberdeen.  Earl  Grey  replied 
to  his  lordship;  and,  in  doing  so,  dwelt 
on  the  difficulty  which  he  and  his  col- 
leagues had  had  to  meet  in  consequence 
of  the  situation  in  which  the  country  had 
been  left  when  the  last  administration  re- 
tired. The  duke  of  Wellington,  though  he 


was  far  from  underrating  any  of  the  diffi- 
culties of  office,  maintained  that  the  difficul- 
ties, of  which  the  noble  earl  had  spoken, 
were  not  produced  by  the  conduct  of  the 
late  ministry,  but  arose  from  the  state  of 
affairs  in.  Europe,  over  which  they  had  no 
control. 

The  view  which  he  was  disposed  to  take 
of  them  he  forcibly  explained.     They  arose, 
he  said,  out  of  the  events  which  had  oc- 
curred  in  France  and  Belgium,    with  the 
occurrence  of  which  they  had  nothing  to 
do;  and  whatever  might  be  the  result,  his 
majesty's  late  ministers  could   not   charge 
themselves   with   having   applauded    them. 
They  foresaw  the  mischief  they  were  likely 
to  produce,  and  acted  on  the  plan  which,  as 
far  as  he  could  see,  the  present  government 
had  acted  upon  with  considerable  success — 
that  which  had  been  the  policy  of  the  coun- 
try for  the  last  hundred  and  fifty  years — to 
keep  Belgium  out  of  the  hands  of  France. 
This  was  the  policy  strenuously  advocated 
by  earl  Grey  and  lord  Holland.     The  late 
lord  Londonderry  had  taken  the  same  view 
of  the  question,  and  the  whole  of  the  nego- 
tiations which  he  entered  into  had  kept  that 
object  in  view.     On  this,  as  on  one  great 
basis,  were  the  negotiations  at  that  period 
formed  ;  on  that,  in  a  great  degree,  the  peace 
itself  rested.      And   what   was   the   conse- 
quence ?     Why  that  this  country,  since  the 
year    1814,    and    Europe,    had   enjoyed    a 
longer  period  of  peace  than  they  had  known 
for  centuries.      That  period  of   peace  had 
been  broken  up  by  the  events  of  July  in 
France,  and  by  those  of  August  and  Sep- 
tember in  Belgium.     With  respect  to  those 
events,  he  did  not  wish  to  qualify  his  ex- 
pressions.    He  would  express  his  conviction 
that  the  situation  of  those  countries  which 
those  events  affected  had  been,  at  that  time, 
the  best  for  the  people  themselves,  as  well 
most  likely  to  preserve  their  internal  tran- 
quillity as  to  maintain  the  peace  of  Europe. 
He  adhered  to  the  opinion  that  the  former 
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state  of  things  would  tend  more  to  the 
security  of  Europe  from  war  than  any  other 
political  arrangement  that  could  be  made. 
He  approved  of  the  steps  which  the  noble 
lord  had  taken  to  give  that  security  to  other 
powers  which  they  had  a  right  to  require 
with  respect  to  the  state  of  Belgium.  He 
entreated  the  noble  lord  not  to  depart  from 
the  course  he  had  hitherto  pursued,  but  to 
persevere,  till  the  last  moment,  to  act  in 
cordial  alliance  with  France  and  the  allies 
of  England,  and  he  might  rely  upon  it 
whatever  difficulties  appeared  in  his  way, 
they  would  be  successfully  overcome,  and 
do  him  and  the  -country  immortal  honour. 
With  respect  to  Portugal,  ministers  would 
do  well  to  remember  how  important  it  was 
that  all  questions  relating  to  a  disputed 
succession  should  be  put  an  end  to  without 
loss  of  time,  and  more  particularly  the  ques- 
tion respecting  Dom  Miguel ;  for  if  it  should 
lead  to  the  invasion  of  Portugal  by  France, 
it  would  involve  the  whole  peninsula  in  one 
awful  conflagration.  He  recommended  that 
steps  should  be  taken  to  bring  Portugal 
once  more  into  the  society  of  nations,  in 
order  to  render  it  available  for  the  general 
purposes  of  Europe,  if  required. 

The  state  of  Ireland  continued  to  be 
very  unsatisfactory,  and  a  bill  was  proposed 
to  appoint  an  officer,  who  should  be  in- 
vested with  the  powers  and  duties  which 
had  been  exercised  by  the  governors  of 
counties,  who  should  be  called  a  deputy- 
lieutenant,  and  who  should  be  appointed  by 
the  lord-lieutenant  of  Ireland.  This  mea- 
sure, it  was  thought,  would  establish  in 
each  county  in  Ireland  an  officer,  through 
whom  there  would  be  a  settled  communica- 
tion between  the  government  and  the  ma- 
gistracy of  the  country. 

The  duke  of  Wellington  approved  of  the 
bill,  and  declared  himself  most  willing  to 
give  the  lord-lieutenant  of  Ireland  all  the 
assistance  it  was  in  the  power  of  parliament 
to  afford  him.  The  present  system,  under 
which  there  were,  in  certain  counties,  five, 
in  others  three  governors,  and  in  others  but 
one,  could  not  by  possibility  work  well,  as 
acting  on  no  settled  plan;  they  sometimes 
stood  in  each  other's  way.  Many  of  the 
governors  had  been  absent,  and  yet  per- 
sisted in  retaining  power  which  they  could 
not  properly  use.  His  grace  told  their  lord- 
ships he  had  at  first  been,  disposed  to  regard 
the  proposed  new  officers  with  jealousy, 
considering  the  measure  might  have,  as  an 
ulterior  object,  the  abolition  of  the  office  of 


lord-lieutenant  of  Ireland,  which  he  knew 
to  be  a  subject  on  which  strong  opinions 
were  entertained.  He  thought  the  greatest 
misfortune  which  could  happen  to  England, 
in  regard  to  Ireland,  would  be  the  removal 
of  that  great  officer.  In  Ireland  it  was 
necessary,  as  it  were,  to  bring  the  govern- 
ment home  to  every  man's  door.  He  hoped 
it  was  not  intended  to  introduce  officers 
whose  powers  would  be  such  that  they 
might  hereafter  be  told  there  was  no  neces- 
sity for  a  lord-lieutenant.  He  approved  of 
the  bill  with  that  reserve,  as  he  felt  it  was 
necessary  for  the  government  to  be  in  a 
manner  on  the  spot,  to  protect  every  indi- 
vidual, and  ever  active  to  put  down  that 
bane  of  the  country — the  acts  and  the 
powers  of  demagogues. 

In  taking  this  course,  it  will  be  seen,  the 
duke,  rising  above  all  party  feeling,  did  not 
scruple  to  give  the  whigs  support  on  a  very 
tender  point.  They  had  made  such  use  of 
the  demagogues  of  Ireland,  that  when,  from 
their  insolence  and  disaffection,  it  became 
necessary  to  oppose  some  barrier  to  their 
progress,  the  outcry  raised  by  their  partisans 
of  ingratitude  and  apostasy,  was  so  loud, 
that  ministers  required  every  aid  that  could 
be  afforded  them,  to  enable  them  to  perform 
their  duty. 

The  duke  did  not  refuse  to  turn  his  at- 
tention to  the  affairs  of  the  church.  A  bill 
was  prepared  by  lord  King,  which  went  to 
provide  that  no  cure  of  souls  at  above  five 
hundred  pounds  a-year  should  be  held  in 
commendam.  Such  a  provision  would,  he 
thought,  put  an  end  to  the  practice  of  hold- 
ing pluralities.  When  a  clergyman  held  a 
benefice  in  commendam  which  was  above 
that  sum,  he  wished  it  to  be  enacted  that  he 
should  not  have  the  power  to  recover  at  law 
tithes  or  other  duties. 

To  this  measure  his  grace  objected,  as  he 
thought  it  made  a  direct  attack  on  the  pro- 
perty of  the  church.  A  clergyman,  he  said, 
had  at  present  a  right  to  recover  the  full 
amount  of  the  tithes  of  a  benefice  which  was 
in  his  possession ;  but,  if  the  bill  passed,  a 
clergyman  holding  a  plurality  would  be 
enabled  to  recover  on  no  more  than  five 
hundred  pounds  a-year  of  the  tithes.  He 
should  like  to  know  what  was  to  become  of 
the  remainder.  To  whom  was  it  to  be  paid  ? 
He  thought  mere  justice  to  the  clergy  of 
the  country  required  that  they  should  be 
protected  in  their  property. 

The  object  of  the  bill  was  to  diminish  the 
temptation  which  pluralities  held  out  to  the 
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clergy.  The  duke  of  Wellington  did  not 
seek  popularity  by  favouring  such  a  reform. 
Established  rights  he  was  anxious  to  up- 
hold. When,  in  July  of  this  year,  prince 
Leopold,  being  about  to  ascend  the  throne 
of  Belgium,  gave  up  his  English  annuity, 
that  feeling  was  again  displayed,  and  the 
duke  of  Wellington,  on  the  statement  being 
made  in  parliament  that  his  royal  highness 
had  taken  that  course,  said  he  had  never 
entertained  a  doubt  that  his  royal  highness 
had  a  right  to  retain  both  his  property  and 
his  regiment.  Having  examined  the  ques- 
tion on  another  occasion,  he  had  seen  that 
they  belonged  to  the  prince  by  as  good  a 
title  as  that  by  which  their  lordships  held 
their  estates — namely,  by  the  law  of  the 
land.  He  congratulated  the  house  and  the 
country  on  the  course  which  his  royal  high- 
ness had  adopted ;  but  his  congratulation 
did  not  arise  from  any  of  those  feelings 
which  had  been  indicated  by  the  public 
press.  It  arose  from  the  fact,  that  this 
conduct  would  show  to  the  people  the 
prince  was  about  to  govern,  that  their  sove- 
reign was  above  even  the  suspicion  of  being 
dependent  on  a  foreign  country.  On  these 


grounds  he  congratulated  the  house  and  the 
country,  and  not  from  any  of  those  sordid 
motives  which  had  been  expressed  else- 
where. 

Though  no  longer  in  power,  the  duke  of 
Wellington  more  frequently  took  part  in 
the  debates  in  the  house  of  lords  than  was 
his  custom  before  he  accepted  office.  A 
motion,  submitted  by  the  earl  of  Aberdeen, 
calling  for  information  received  on  the  sub- 
ject of  outrages  alleged  to  have  been  com- 
mitted on  the  British  flag,  by  persons  acting 
in  the  name  of  Don  Pedro,  in  Terceira,  was 
supported  by  his  grace.  On  the  affairs  of 
Belgium,  he  expressed  a  strong  opinion  that 
a  French  army  ought  not  to  remain  in  that 
country,  even  though  king  Leopold  might 
have  desired  it.  On  various  matters  of 
minor  importance  he  assisted  their  lordships 
with  his  opinions  and  advice ;  but  without 
stopping  to  collect  all  the  remarks  which, 
from  time  to  time,  he  offered  on  the  passing 
events  of  the  day,  we  hasten  to  describe  the 
course  which  he  thought  it  his  duty  to 
pursue  in  regard  to  a  measure  of  greater 
and  of  more  enduring  importance — the 
question  of  parliamentary  reform. 


CHAPTER  XXX. 

THE  DDKE  OF  WELLINGTON  SUCCESSFULLY  OPPOSES  THE  REFORM  BILL;  HE  COMPLAINS  OF  THE  CON- 
DUCT PURSUED  TOWARDS  HOLLAND  ;  A  SECOND  RKFORM  BILL  FAILS,  AND  MINISTERS  RESIGN  ;  WELLING- 
TON FAILS  IN  ATTEMPTING  TO  FORM  A  NEW  GOVERNMENT;  A  REFORM  BILL  IS  PASSED;  THE  DUKE  IS 
PERSONALLY  ASSAILED  ;  HE  RETURNS  TO  OFFICE,  AND  AGAIN  WITHDRAWS  ;  HE  TAKES  PART  IN  VARIOUS 
DEBATES ;  HIS  DEATH  AND  PUBLIC  FUNERAL. 


A  SECOND  REFORM  BILL  having  been  intro- 
duced by  ministers,  and  carried  through  the 
house  of  commons,  the  second  reading  in 
the  lords  was  moved  by  earl  Grey  on  the  3rd 
of  October.  The  debate  to  which  it  gave  rise 
was  continued  through  four  days.'  On  the 
second  day  (the  4th  of  October),  the  duke  of 
Wellington  spoke  at  great  length.  The  bill, 
he  said,  proposed  the  most  important  change 
in  the  constitution  of  the  country  that  had 
ever  been  effected  ;  and  all  the  changes  which 
it  was  in  contemplation  to  effect,  he  thought 
ought  to  be  known  to  their  lordships  before 
they  determined  to  let  it  go  to  a  committee. 
The  noble  earl,  he  said,  had  found  fault  with 
the  opinions  he  had  expressed  of  the  exist- 
ing parliament;  but  what,  he  wished  to 
know,  had  this  parliament  done,  up  to  the 
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time  at  which  he  spoke,  to  render  it  unde- 
serving of  approbation  ?  He  wished  it  to  be 
remembered,  that,  when  he  uttered  the 
remarks  in  question,  he  was  the  king's 
minister,  and  it  was  the  duty  of  the  king's 
minister  to  support  the  institutions  of  the 
country.  He  could  not  admit  that  his 
speech  had  created  that  spirit  of  reform 
which  had  since  pervaded  the  whole  country; 
that  spirit  was  the  consequence  of  the  French 
revolution.  To  other  comments  which  had 
been  made  on  what  he  had  stated,  he  re- 
plied by  charging  ministers  with  having 
contributed  to  excite  the  spirit  which 
existed  in  the  country  at  the  last  general 
election  by  the  dissolution  of  the  late 
parliament,  and  the  speech  from  the  throne, 
which  they  had  advised.  They  were 
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the  cause  of  the  unconstitutional  prac- 
tices, heretofore  unknown,  of  electing  dele- 
gates for  a  particular  purpose  to  parliament 
• — delegates  to  obey  the  daily  instructions  of 
their  constituents,  and  to  be  cashiered  if 
they  disobeyed  them,  whatever  might  be 
their  own  opinion ;  instead  of  being,  as  they 
had  been,  independent  members  of  parlia- 
ment, to  deliberate  with  their  colleagues  on 
matters  of  common  concern,  and  to  decide 
according  to  their  judgment  after  such  de- 
liberation and  debate.  That  was  an  evil  of 
which  the  country  would  long  feel  the  con- 
sequences. He  remarked,  that  he  and  his 
colleagues  had  .been  blamed  for  having 
written  the  letter  to  the  lord-mayor,  in 
which  his  majesty  declined  visiting  the  city. 
He  begged  to  know  why  his  majesty  had  not 
yet  visited  the  city?  He  now  asked,  were  he 
and  his  colleagues  wrong  in  acting  as  they 
had  done  ?  The  noble  lord  at  the  home  de- 
partment, had  papers  in  his  possession  which 
would  enable  him  to  decide  on  that  ques- 
tion. If  the  late  ministers  were  wrong,  he 
should  like  to  know  why  his  majesty  had 
not  yet  been  to  dine  with  the  loyal  citizens 
of  London  ?  It  was  plain  that  the  dissolu- 
tion of  the  late  government  had  nothing  to 
do  with  parliamentary  reform.  "We  re- 
tired." he  said,  "not  because  we  did  not 
declare  ourselves  the  advocates  of  reform, 
but  because  we  had  lost  the  confidence  of 
the  house  of  commons.  We  decided,  in 
consequence,  to  resign.  If  we  had  delayed 
to  carry  our  design  into  execution  beyond 
Monday,  the  great  question  of  parliamentary 
reform,  in  which  I  cannot  but  think  the 
best  interests  of  the  country  are  involved, 
would  have  been  discussed  on  the  Tuesday, 
and  those  interests  defended  by  a  ministry 
no  longer  possessing  the  confidence  of  the 
house  of  commons,  and  which  must,  there- 
fore, have  gone  out  of  office.  If  the  question 
of  Monday,  the  15th  of  November,  had  been 
that  of  parliamentary  reform,  it  is  not  clear 
to  me  that  we  should  have  been  in  a  mi- 
nority. My  reason  for  being  of  that  opinion 
is,  that  many  members,  on  the  second 
reading  of  the  noble  lord's  bill,  in  March 
last,  were  in  the  majority  of  the  15th  of 
November.  Whatever  might  be  the  degree 
in  which  the  members  of  the  late  parliament 
were  pledged  to  reform,  I  think  myself  jus- 
tified in  the  statement,  that  my  opinion  on 
parliamentary  reform  did  not  occasion  our 
resignation,  and  that  most  probably  it  was 
not  the  cause  of  our  loss  of  the  confidence 
of  the  house  of  commons." 
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He  went  on  to  remark,  that  earl  Grey 
had  said  his  plan  of  reform  would  be  based 
on  the  settled  institutions  of  the  country, 
to  prevent  their  disturbance  by  sudden  and 
extensive  changes ;  he  now  told  their  lord- 
ships that  he  had  brought  in  a  measure 
that  would  effect  a  great  change  in  them ; 
and  the  noble  secretary  of  state  added,  that 
they  must  be  followed  by  others,  or  the  go- 
vernment of  the  country  would  be  impracti- 
cable. The  duke,  at  great  length,  described 
the  evils  which  must  result  from  adopting  a 
measure  of  such  a  character.  "  If  this  de- 
mocratic assembly,"  he  continued,  "  shall 
once  be  established,  does  any  man  believe 
we  shall  long  enjoy  these  vast  advantages? 
[He  had  spoken  of  our  territorial  possessions 
and  rich  colonies.]  A  democracy  has  never 
been  established  in  any  part  of  the  world 
which  has  not  immediately  declared  war 
against  property,  against  the  payment  of 
the  public  debt,  and  against  all  the  prin- 
ciples of  conservation  which  are  secured 
by,  and  which  are,  in  fact,  the  principal 
objects  of  the  British  constitution  as  it 
now  exists.  Property  and  its  possessors 
will  become  the  common  enemy.  Look," 
he  further  urged,  "  at  the  anxiety  pre- 
vailing in  every  part  of  London  in  respect 
to  the  great  revolution  to  be  made  by 
this  bill.  The  noble  baron  behind  me 
has  been  ridiculed  for  adverting  to  the 
opinions  of  tradesmen  in  Bond-street  and 
St.  James's-street.  Those  in  Bond-street 
consist  of  more  than  two  hundred  respectable 
persons,  who  are  well  able  to  form  an  opinion 
of  the  effects  of  this  bill  upon  the  resources 
of  themselves,  the  middling  classes,  and  the 
poor,  as  they  supply  the  luxuries  of  persons 
in  easier  circumstances  in  that  quarter  of 
the  town.  The  noble  lord  who  adverted  to 
this  topic  greatly  underrated  the  wealth  of 
these  tradesmen.  I  know  of  one,  residing 
in  Bond-street,  who  employs  at  all  times 
from  two  to  four  thousand  workmen,  whose 
trade  depends,  as  well  as  the  employment  of 
this  body  of  people,  upon  the  expenditure 
of  his  customers.  Is  he  not  interested  in 
upholding  the  public  faith,  and  the  system 
of  property  now  established  in  England  ? 
Are  not  the  people  of  all  classes  and  descrip- 
tions, down  to  the  lowest,  interested  in  the 
maintenance  of  our  extensive  manufactures 
and  commerce ;  in  the  conservation  of  our 
enormous  dominions  abroad,  and  the  con- 
tinued respect  of  all  nations?  If  I  am  right 
in  thinking  this  fierce  democracy  will  be 
established  in  the  house  of  commons,  does 
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any  man  believe  that  that  harmony  can 
continue  between  the  king  and  his  govern- 
ment and  the  house  of  commons,  so  neces- 
sary to  enable  his  majesty  to  protect  and 
keep  in  order  his  foreign  dominions,  and  to 
ensure  the  obedience  of  their  inhabitants  ? 
We  shall  lose  these  colonies  and  posses- 
sions, and  with  them  our  authority  and  in- 
fluence abroad."  On  these  grounds  he  re- 
commended their  lordships  to  vote  against 
the  bill,  and  earnestly  advised  them  to  avoid 
pledging  themselves,  in  public  or  in.  private, 
against  any  other  scheme  that  might  be 
brought  forward ;  and  he  trusted  they 
would  keep  themselves  free  to  adopt  any 
measure  upon  this  subject  that  would  secure 
to  the  country  the  blessings  of  a  government. 
By  so  doing,  they  would  perform  their  duty 
to  their  country,  and  deserve  the  thanks 
and  gratitude  of  posterity. 

The  arguments  of  the  duke,  though  not 
such  as  could  satisfy  the  supporters  of  the 
reform  bill,  were,  by  the  tories,  deemed 
valid  and  unanswerable.  After  five  nights' 
debate,  the  house  of  lords  rejected  the  mea- 
sure. On  a  division  the  numbers  were — con- 
tents (present),  one  hundred  and  twenty- 
eight;  proxies,  thirty:  not  contents  (present), 
one  hundred  and  fifty ;  proxies,  forty-nine  : 
thus  giving  a  majority  of  forty-one  against 
ministers. 

Besides  opposing  the  bill  in  its  passage 
through  the  house  of  lords,  the  duke  had, 
on  various  occasions,  delivered  his  senti- 
ments on  the  subject  of  reform  when  peti- 
tions were  presented  in  favour  of  the  minis- 
terial measure. 

On  the  20th  of  October  the  parliament 
was  prorogued  by  the  king  in  person.  The 
failure  of  the  second  reform  bill  caused 
great  dissatisfaction  throughout  the  coun- 
try, and  at  Bristol  and  other  places  serious 
riots  broke  out,  which  were  not  easily  sup- 
pressed. Deputations  waited  on  ministers 
to  press  on  them  the  importance  of  soon 
calling  the  parliament  together  again,  that 
a  new  reform  bill  might  be  brought  forward. 
They  so  far  attended  to  these  representations 
that  the  houses  which  were  prorogued  at 
the  date  just  mentioned,  reassembled  on  the 
6th  of  December.  The  new  session  was 
opened  by  the  king  in  person,  who  again 
commended  to  their  consideration  the  sub- 
ject of  parliamentary  reform,  and  on  the 
12th  of  that  month,  lord  John  Russell 
moved  for  leave  to  bring  in  a  third  reform 
bill.  The  bill  was  brought  in,  and  on  the 
morning  of  Tuesday,  the  18th,  the  second 
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reading  was  carried  by  three  hundred  and 
twenty-four  to  one  hundred  and  sixty-two. 
An  adjournment  over  the  Christmas  holidays 
then  took  place. 

In  the  following  month  (on  the  17th  of 
January),  the  houses  resumed  their  sittings. 
The  reform  bill  was  again  discussed,  and, 
after  another  contest,  it  was  carried  through 
the  commons.  The  majority  on  the  third 
reading  was  one  hundred  and  sixty-one.  It 
passed  on  the  23rd  of  March. 

The  affairs  of  the  Netherlands  were 
brought  under  the  consideration  of  the 
house  of  lords,  on  the  26th  of  January,  by 
the  earl  of  Aberdeen  approving  of  the 
efforts  made  by  the  king,  in  conjunction 
with  his  allies,  to  terminate  the  dissensions 
which  prevailed  in  the  Netherlands,  but  re- 
minding him,  that  it  had  long  been  the 
established  policy  of  England  to  cultivate 
the  strictest  union  with  the  Dutch,  but 
recommending  that  a  treaty  should  not  be 
dictated  seriously  detrimental  to  the  interests 
of  Holland. 

On  this  occasion  the  duke  of  Wellington 
spoke  strongly  against  the  treatment  Hol- 
land had  experienced.  He  said  he  owed 
some  apology  for  the  vote  which  he  was 
about  to  give  in  favour  of  the  address ;  but 
he  must  state,  that  what  principally  induced 
him  to  consent  to  the  present  motion  being 
brought  forward,  was  his  sense  of  the  in- 
justice done  to  Holland,  by  the  departure 
from  the  principles  of  the  treaty  of  Aix-Ia- 
Chapelle.  Holland  had  been  forced  to  con- 
sent to  the  measures  determined  on  by  the 
conference  of  London,  without  having  time, 
or  being  allowed,  to  consider  them.  It  was 
upon  that  ground  he  rested  his  justification 
for  requiring  that  the  treaty  should  now  be 
reconsidered;  and  he  should  endeavour  to 
prevail  upon  the  noble  lords  opposite  to  re- 
consider it  themselves.  He  regretted  that  the 
noble  earl,  whose  whole  time  and  attention 
must  have  been  engrossed  with  other  sub- 
jects, had  not  been  able  to  give  his  attention 
to  this  particular  business;  for  he  believed 
such  facts  had  never  before  occurred  in  ne- 
gotiations between  any  two  powers,  except 
on  the  occasion  of  the  interference  of  the 
three  powers  between  the  Turks  and  the 
Greeks.  But  the  noble  earl  said  that  the 
interference  with  Belgium  and  Holland  was 
not  a  mediation.  It  certainly  did  not  com- 
mence in  a  mediation,  but  it  had  terminated 
in  the  assumption  of  an  arbitration — the 
most  unjust  that  ever  was  known — on  the 
part  of  the  five  powers;  and  the  noble 
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earl  had  boasted  that  he  had  carried  their 
opinions  along  with  him  for  the  conclusion 
of  the  treaty.     He  asserted  that  the  arbitra- 
tion was   most  tyrannical,   for  the  parties 
were  never  called  on  to  hear  the  reasons  of 
the  sentence  which  was  passed  on  them,  nor 
had  they  any  opportunity  of  making  their 
defence  until  the  sentence  had  been  pro- 
nounced to  be  irrevocable.     The  noble  earl 
had  spoken  of  the  concurrence  of  the  French 
government  as  one  of  these  powers.      He 
did  not  know  whether  that  government  had 
concurred  in  the  treaty  or  not.     But  if  it 
had  been  a  party  to  it,  it  must  certainly 
have  changed  its  views  since ;  for  it  had  de- 
clared that  it  would  not  hear  of  the  altera- 
tion from   a   mediation  to   an   arbitration. 
He  did  not  know  whether  they  meant  that 
principle  to  be  applied  to  the  Belgians  only. 
He   could  not  suppose   that   they  did  not 
mean  that  there  should  be  a  mediation  as 
respected  Belgium,  but  that  the  powers  of  an 
arbitration  should  not  be  employed  against 
the  king  of  the  Netherlands.     Their  lord- 
ships were  well  aware  of  the  important  dis- 
tinction between  the  two  terms.     In  Feb- 
ruary, M.   Sebastian!  said,  that  the  inter- 
ference of  the  five  powers  was  only  in  the 
way  of  mediation,  and  that  the  French  gov- 
ernment could  never  consent  that  it  should 
lose  that  character.     But  now  their  lord- 
ships were  told   that  the    character  of  an 
arbitration  was  forced  upon  the  conference. 
Was  it  forced  upon  them  by  those  of  the 
five  powers  who  had  refused  to  ratify  the 
treaty,  because  it  had  become  an  arbitra- 
tion ?  or  was  it  they  who,  as  their  lordships 
were  told,  carrying  the  rest  of  Europe  along 
with  them,  had  forced  the  conference  to  act 
as  arbitrators?     He  presumed  to  say,  that 
he  had  a  long  experience  in  those  affairs, 
and  he  would  assure  their  lordships  of  his 
sincere  belief,  that  if  England  were  induced 
to  give  up  Holland,  every  other  power  in 
Europe  would  be  ready  to  peck  at  her.     It 
was  on  such  considerations  he  grounded  the 
vote  which  he  was  about  to  give.  *    ^ 
The  noble  earl  spoke  (as  usual)  very  harshly 
respecting  the  settlement  of  Europe  in  1814 
and  1815.     But  he  ought  to  remember  thai 
that  settlement  had  maintained  the  peace  ol 
Europe  ever  since,  with  the  exception  (which 
he  had  always  regretted)  of  the  interference 
between  Turkey  and  Greece.      The  power 
which  the  noble  earl  professed  to  have  ovei 
the    conference   of    London,    was    entirely 
owing  to  that  settlement  of  which  he   so 
much  complained.     *     *    *     *     The  next 


part  of  those  transactions  to  which  he  begged 
the  attention  of  their  lordships,  was  the  de- 
claration of  independence.     The  noble  earl 
(Grey)   stated  that  he  had  been  always  of 
opinion  that  the  best  arrangement  for  the 
>eaceful  adjustment  of  the  differences  be- 
ween  the  separated  states  would  be,  that  the 
>rince  of  Orange  should  become  sovereign  of 
Belgium.     But  the  mischief  was,  that  what 
he  Belgians  wanted,  in  the  first  place,  was 
;o  have  their  independence  declared  by  the 
ive  powers ;  and  the  first  step  taken,  after 
he  guarantee  for  the  suspension  of  hostili- 
ies,  was  to  make  that  declaration  of  inde- 
>endence.     This  took  place  on  the  20th  of 
December ;  and  on  the  9th  of  January,  the 
French  minister  (M.  Sebastiani)  wrote  to  the 
Belgian  minister  at  Paris,  expressing  great 
sympathy   for   the    Belgian   nation,    which 
ong  formed  part  of  France,  and  was  still  a 
member  of  the  same  great  family,  and  as- 
suring him  that  the  government  of  France 
lad  obtained  for  Belgium  all  that  it  could 
obtain  for  her.     That  the  separation  from 
Holland  had  been  brought  about  by  that 
jovernment,  and  that  the  independence  of 
Belgium   had  thereby   been  consummated. 
Such  was  the  construction  which  the  French 
minister  put  upon  the  declaration.  Again — 
in  the  month  of  August,  M.  Meulnere,  the 
secretary  of  the    Belgian   government,  ad- 
dressed the  conference   in  these  terms : — 
'  The  circumstances  under  which  the  sus- 
pension of  hostilities  in    November,   1830, 
was   proposed  by  the    conference    and   ac- 
cepted by  the  Belgian  government,  are  too 
well  known  to  require  that  I  should  recall 
to   your  recollection   that   Holland,   seeing 
her    army    suddenly    disorganised    by   the 
natural  effect  of  the  separation  of  Belgium 
from  her  dominions,  readily  acceded  to  the 
suspension ;  but  that  Belgium  might  have 
continued  to  profit  by  the  state  of  things 
at  that  time,  and  might  have  pushed  part 
of  her  population  out  of  her  own  limits, 
and  that  yet,  on  the  assurance  that  her  in- 
dependence   would    be   acknowledged,    she 
acquiesced  in  the  wishes  of  the  five  powers, 
and  made  her  debut  in  the  political  world 
by   a  sacrifice   to   the   peace   of   Europe." 
Such  was  the  construction  which  Belgium, 
put  upon  the  declaration.     Such  was  the 
result  of  the  noble  earl's  negotiations,   as 
far  as  France  and  Belgium  were  concerned. 
After  that  came  the  discussion  of  what  was 
called   the   12th    protocol,   in   reference  to 
which  the  noble  earl  said,  that  Holland  had 
adopted  the  basis  laid  down  by  the  coiifer- 
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ence  for  the  settlement  of  the  separation  of 
the  two  countries;    and  that  the  protocol 
No.  12  did  not  give  her  all  that  she  had 
since  obtained  north  of  the  Meuse.     But 
on  that  part  of  the  suhject  he  begged  to- 
observe,  that  the  protocol  held  out  to  Hol- 
land other  arrangements  (besides  the  terri- 
tory upon  the  Meuse),  which  were  likely  to 
induce  her  to  agree  to  the  basis.     According 
to  that  basis,  Holland  was  to  retain  posses- 
sion,   entire    possession,    of    the    duchy   of 
Luxembourg,  and  she  had  every  reason  to 
believe  that  she  was  to  retain  possession  of 
the  German  encloses,  as  they  were  called, 
and  that  her  territory  was  to  be  kept  as  a 
continuous  line  to  the  north  of  the  Meuse, 
by  other  territory  to  be  afterwards  conceded 
to  her.      This  protocol  also  contained  the 
basis  of  a  settlement  of  the  debt,  which  was 
satisfactory  to  Holland  ;    and  with  respect 
to  that  part  of  the  article  which  referred  to 
the  rivers  and  canals  having  access  into  the 
Rhine,  or  being  connected  with  that  river, 
there  was   a   letter   from  the    secretary  of 
state,  declaring  that  the  article  was  intended 
to  refer  to  nothing  but  the  rivers  by  which 
the  countries  were  separated.     This  basis  of 
arrangement    was  therefore    satisfactory  to 
Holland,  and  was  readily  accepted.     Here, 
it  was  worthy  of  remark,  that  the  conference 
declared   the  settlement    contained   in   the 
twenty-four  articles  irrevocable.      But  the 
noble  earl  now  told  the  house,  that  they 
had  been  obliged  to  depart  from  that  settle- 
ment, because  an  adherence  to  it  would  have 
i  caused  a  general  war  in  Europe.     On  that 
point  he    begged   leave   to   contradict   the 
noble  earl;    for,   after  the  French  govern- 
ment  had  declared,  in  the  first   instance, 
that  they  had  some  doubt  respecting  that 
|  arrangement,  they  gave  a  full  consent  to 
the  whole  of  it  on  the  1st  of  March,  and 
agreed  to  carry  it  into  execution ;   at  the 
same  time  declaring   its   determination  to 
adhere  to  the  mediation,  and  not  to  allow 
any  armed  intervention  on  the  part  of  any 
state  in  Europe.     There  was,  therefore,  no 
reason    for   deviating   from  the    settlement 
which  France  had  adopted,  and  which  was 
satisfactory  to  Holland.     But  it  happened 
just  at  that  time,  that   negotiations  com- 
|  menced  for  the  election  of  prince  Leopok 
to  the  throne  of  Belgium.     The  noble  ear 
(Grey)  had  said  that  the  government  of  this 
country  had  nothing  to  do  with  that  elec- 
tion.    But  the  noble  earl  would  allow  him 
to  refer  him  to  a  letter  from  the  noble  lore 
who  was  at  that  time  employed  in  Belgium 
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From  that  letter  it  appeared  that  one  of  the 
objects  of  the  noble  lord's  residence  in  Brus- 
sels was  to  bring  about  that  election ;  and, 
for  that  purpose,  he  recommended  certain 
arrangements  with  a  view  to  facilitate  the 
acceptance  of  that  offer  by  prince  Leopold 
f  Saxe-Coburg.     The  evidence  went  clearly 
o  show,  that  the  election  of  that  prince  was 
he  cause  of  the  abandonment  of  the  set- 
lement  which  had  been  accepted  by  Hol- 
and,  and  which  Belgium  had  refused.     He 
mast  be  permitted  to  say,  that  he  intended 
10  disrespect  to  the  king  of  Belgium ;  on 
he  contrary,  he  had  a  great  respect  for  his 
talents  and  attainments,  and  he  trusted,  that 
f  that  prince  would  take  on  him  the  cha- 
racter of  an  independent  sovereign,  he  would 
}e  an  excellent  king  of  that  country.     But 
then  he  must  be  independent,  not  only  of 
;his  country,  but  of  France.     To  prove  the 
nterfereuce  of  our  government,    he   must 
^urther    state,    that    lord    Ponsonby    was 
ordered  to  state  to  the  Belgian  government, 
that  he  should  leave  Brussels  on  the  1st  of 
June,  unless  the  articles  were  accepted  by 
that  day ;  but  they  were  not  settled,  and  he 
departed  ;  and  the  first  thing  that  was  done 
after  his  return  to  London,  was  the  altera- 
tion of  the  basis  of  the  settlement  already 
agreed  upon.     This  was  done  without  con- 
sulting the  Dutch  minister,  in  consequence 
of  some  representation  made  by  lord  Pon- 
sonby to  the  conference;  and  the  Belgian 
government  was  told,  that  if  they  accepted 
the  articles,  the  conference  was  willing  to 
go  into  negotiations  to  obtain  from  Holland 
the  cession  of  Luxembourg  for  a  valuable 
consideration — that  is,  for  the  cession  of  an 
equivalent  territory.     Now,  according  to  the 
usual  practice  of  such  negotiations,  Holland 
ought  to  have  been  consulted.     But  no  such 
thing.     The  first  that  Holland  heard  of  it 
was  by  the  publication  of  lord  Ponsonby's 
letter.     The  king  of   the   Netherlands  re- 
monstrated, but  he  was  told  that,  bon-gre 
mal-gr£,  he  must  accept  the  new  settlement. 
He  animadverted  with  severity  on  the  arbi- 
trary course  which  had  been  pursued.     It 
had  been  said  that  that  was  the  only  step 
that  could  be  taken  without  producing  war. 
He  thought,  on  the  contrary,  that  it  was 
likely  to  breed  future  wars,  but  he  trusted 
their  lordships  would  not  be  deterred  from 
doing  their  duty  on  that  and  other  subjects 
(here  he  evidently    glanced  at   the   reform 
question),   by    threats  either   of  foreign    or 
domestic  war.     The  address  was  rejected  by 
a  majority  of  thirty-seven. 
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He  continued  actively  to  interest  himself 
in  public  affairs.  Many  and  pointed  were 
the  speeches  he  made  on  the  various  sub- 
jects which  successively  came  before  their 
lordships,  and  failed  not  to  oppose  the 
new  reform  bill  in  its  progress  through  the 
lords. 

By  this  time  a  great  change  had  been 
effected  in  the  views  of  some  of  the  former 
opponents  of  reform.  That  the  lords  should 
have  disappointed  _the  hopes  of  a  great  por- 
tion of  the  people,  was  bitterly  commented 
upon,  and  the  king  had  been  solicited  to 
create  a  hundred  new  peers,  raising  to  that 
dignity  known  reformers,  that  the  measure 
so  ardently  coveted  might  at  length  be  car- 
ried. The  apprehension  awoke  by  this  call, 
and  the  probability  that  it  would  not  be 
made  in  vain,  operated  very  seriously  in 
certain  quarters.  Lord  Wharncliffe  and 
lord  Harrowby,  startled  at  the  idea  of  such 
an  exercise  of  the  king's  prerogative,  now 
doubted  whether  it  would  not  be  wiser  to 
pass  the  objectionable  bill  than  carry  things 
to  such  an  extremity  by  continued  re- 
sistance. The  bishop  of  London,  deeply 
impressed  with  a  sense  of  the  danger  which 
overhung  the  country,  decided  to  take  a 
similar  course.  Other  peers  who  had  been 
hostile  to  parliamentary  reform,  were  in 
fike  manner  brought  over,  and  a  consider- 
able section  of  the  house  of  lords  was,  in 
consequence,  designated  "  the  Waverers." 
The  duke  of  Wellington  could  not  be  in- 
duced to  act  with  them.  If  he  felt  that 
something  must  be  conceded  to  popular 
excitement,  he  was  not  prepared  to  favour 
the  required  concession  of  the  bill ;  the  gen- 
eral cry  being, '"The  bill,  the  whole  bill, 
and  nothing  but  the  bill."  He  was  still  per- 
suaded, that  after  so  violent  a  change  as 
was  suggested,  the  government  of  the  coun- 
try would  be  impracticable.  Speaking,  on 
the  second  night  of  the  debate,  on  the  second 
reading  of  the  new  bill,  he  said  he  would 
ask,  was  the  country  to  be  handed  over  to  a 
government  which  was  not  in  any  manner 
practicable  ?  Was  the  security  of  all  the 
institutions  of  the  country  to  be  brought  to 
risk,  because  the  house  of  commons  was  in 
a  state  which  prevented  it  from  giving  to 
this  bill  a  deliberate  consideration?  All 
the  arguments  regarding  the  decisions  of 
Jie  house  of  commons  must  come  to  the 
same  end.  There  would  be,  no  doubt,  ten 
decisions  of  the  same  kind  if  it  were  left  to 
the  same  house,  because  that  house  was 
pledged  and  returned  for  that  purpose. 


But  the  country  was  not  to  be  abandoned 
on  this  account.  He  altogether  denied  that 
the  difficulty  now  experienced  was  chronic, 
as  had  been  stated  by  the  noble  earl :  it  was 
only  temporary,  and  was  to  be  removed  by 
the  government  that  had  raised  it.  Then, 
the  next  point  of  the  noble  earl  was,  the 
opinion  of  the  country.  Now,  there  could 
be  no  doubt  whatsoever,  that  there  was  no 
opinion  existing  in  the  country  in  the  year 
1829  and  the  beginning  of  1830,  on  the 
subject  of  parliamentary  reform.  That  was 
a  fact  which  was  fully  admitted,  notwith- 
standing the  cheers  of  noble  lords,  and  he 
would  say  it  might  be  taken  for  granted. 
Then  came  the  French  revolution  and  the 
insurrection  in  Belgium,  which  occurred  at 
the  commencement  of  the  elections  of  1830; 
and  there  was  no  doubt  that  these  events 
occasioned  a  very  great  excitement  and 
alteration  in  the  elections,  and  greatly 
inflamed  the  people  with  respect  to  par- 
liamentary reform.  But  the  noble  lords 
opposite  had  thought  proper,  instead  of  car- 
rying such  a  measure,  to  dissolve  that  par- 
liament, and  a  new  parliament  was  called 
under  a  degree  of  excitement  in  the  public 
mind  such  as  had  never  before  been  wit- 
nessed. The  consequence  was,  that  the 
excitement  had  continued  ever  since,  and 
it  had  been  kept  up  by  the  strong  opinion 
put  forward  and  entertained,  that  it  was  the 
king  who  wished  for  parliamentary  reform 
in  the  manner  proposed  by  this  bill.  He 
believed  it  was  no  such  thing.  His  opinion 
was,  that  the  king  followed  the  advice  of 
his  servants,  but  he  believed  it  was  the  idea 
thus  engendered  that  the  king  wished  for 
reform,  which  rendered  it  difficult  that  there 
should  not  be  some  reform.  It  was  not. 
however,  to  be  supposed,  that  the  king  took 
any  interest  in  the  subject.  He  had  no 
doubt  that  when  this  opinion  reached  the 
country,  they  would  think  like  him ;  and  he 
entertained  no  doubt,  whatever,  that  if  it 
were  supposed  that  the  king's  mind  were 
altered,  the  noble  earl  opposite  would  not 
be  able  to  pass  this  bill.  Indeed,  he  was 
sure,  from  experience,  that,  if  the  nation, 
on  any  great  constitutional  question,  were 
not  convinced  that  the  king  would  go 
through  with  the  ministers,  it  would  be 
impossible  for  any  set  of  ministers  to  carry 
any  such  measure.  He  would  also  wish 
noble  lords  to  attend  particularly  to  this. 
The  opinion  of  the  gentlemen  of  the  coun- 
try— he  spoke  from  knowledge  with  respect 
to"  the  southern  counties,  and  from  sure 
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report  as  to  other  counties  generally — but  he 
did  say,  that  the  opinion  of  the  gentlemen, 
of  the  Banded  property,  and  of  the  learning 
of  the  country,  was  against  this  bill.  The 
bill  was,  on  the  other  hand,  supported  by 
the  noble  lords  opposite  and  by  their  adhe- 
rents, certainly  not  a  numerous  class;  it 
was  also  supported  by  all  the  dissenters 
from  the  church  of  England,  and  by  all 
who  wished  it  should  pass,  as  a  means  of 
their  attaining  votes ;  but  he  would  repeat, 
that  it  was,  in  fact,  opposed  to  the  senti- 
ments of  all  the  gentlemen,  of  the  yeomanry, 
and  of  the  middling  classes  throughout  the 
country.  Yes,  he  would  say,  there  was  a 
change  of  opinion,  and  that  the  best  part 
of  the  public  were  not  desirous  of  the  bill, 
but  were,  on  the  contrary,  apprehensive  of 
its  effects.  But  they  did  not  hear  of  this, 
and  why  ?  Because  no  gentleman  in  the 
country  could  go  to  a  public  meeting  and 
speak  his  sentiments,  secure  from  the  attacks 
of  the  mobs.  Another  ground  on  which 
the  noble  earl  (Harrowby)  said  that  they 
ought  to  read  the  bill  a  second  time  was, 
that  they  should  endeavour  to  amend  it; 
but  if  the  noble  earl  found  that  would  be 
difficult  last  year,  would  it  not  be  more 
difficult  now  ?  He  had  that  morning  had 
a  note  put  into  his  hand  of  the  anomalies 
of  the  bill,  which  was  the  result  of  a  paper 
laid  before  the  house  of  commons  even  since 
the  passing  of  the  bill,  and  its  being  sent 
up  to  this  house,  and  a  perusal  of  it  would 
show  that  there  was  nothing  they  could  do 
which  would  improve  this  bill,  and  weed  it 
of  the  gross  errors  with  which  it  abounded. 
By  parliamentary  paper  232,  being  an 
abstract  of  the  practical  operation  of  the 
bill,  according  to  the  new  limits  given  to 
the  several  boroughs,  it  appeared  that  the 
borough  of  Clitheroe,  which  was  partially 
disfranchised  in  schedule  B,  had  a  greater 
population  than  sixty  places  which  were  left 
untouched ;  another,  Shaftesbury,  than  fifty- 
two  ;  another,  Wilton,  than  forty-six.  Cli- 
theroe had  more  houses  than  fifty-seven 
untouched  boroughs;  Wilton,  than  fifty- 
six  ;  Shaftesbury,  than  fifty-four ;  and  so 
as  to  taxes.  Christchurch,  which  was  in 
schedule  B,  paid  more  assessed  taxes  than 
forty-five  places  not  in  the  schedule,  whereof 
no  less  than  nine  were  new-made  boroughs ; 
Wilton  paid  more  than  thirty-nine;  Droit- 
wich  and  Wallingford  more  than  thirty- 
three  ;  and  so  on ;  seven  or  eight  other 
places  being  put  into  schedule  B,  which 
had  larger  constituencies  than  boroughs 
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which  were  untouched.  The  reason  that 
the  difference  in  this  class  was  not  so  great 
as  in  the  population  and  houses,  was,  that 
the  arbitrary  additions  made  to  the  boroughs 
were  mostly  of  poor  and  scattered  districts 
which  did  not  add  to  the  taxation  in  the 
same  proportion.  But  the  most  important 
view  of  all,  was  the  number  of  ten-pound 
houses,  the  amount  of  the  future  con- 
stituency. 

At  the  close  of  a  strong  debate,  the  se- 
cond reading  of  the  bill  was  carried  by  a 
majority  of  nine ;  the  contents  being,  pre- 
sent, one  hundred  and  twenty-eight;  proxies, 
fifty-six :  not  contents,  one  hundred  and 
twenty-six ;  proxies,  forty-nine.  On  the 
16th  of  April,  their  lordships  adjourned 
over  Easter,  and,  on  the  following  day, 
entered  on  the  journals  of  the  house  a 
strong  protest  against  the  measure,  which 
they  condemned  for  its  violation  of  char- 
tered rights,  and  for  the  introduction  of  an 
exorbitant  degree  of  democratic  influence 
into  the  constitution.  The  protest  was 
signed  by  seventy-four  peers,  including  six 
bishops;  and  by  the  dukes  of  Cumberland 
and  Gloucester. 

The  friends  of  the  bill  thought  the  mea- 
sure (being  carried  through  its  second  read- 
ing by  so  small  a  majority)  was  by  no  means 
safe,  and  their  efforts  to  keep  the  public 
awake  to  its  importance,  were  unremittingly 
continued.  In  all  parts  of  the  country 
meetings  were  called;  at  these  strong  reso- 
lutions were  passed,  which  prayed  the  lords 
to  accede  to  the  wishes  of  the  people,  while 
addresses  were  voted  to  the  king,,  calling 
upon  him  to  be  to  the  petitioners  as  "  their 
sheet-anchor,  and  their  refuge  from  the 
storm."  In  many  instances  threats  were 
held  out  that  no  more  taxes  would  be  paid 
till  the  reform  bill  had  passed  into  a  law. 

At  the  close  of  the  Easter  recess,  the 
parliament  reassembled.  On  the  7th  of 
May,  the  house  being  in  committee,  earl 
Grey  moved  a  clause  disfranchising  certain 
boroughs.  Lord  Lyndhurst  wished  that 
the  clauses  respecting  disfranchised  bo- 
roughs should  stand  over,  till  the  case  of 
the  boroughs  and  places  to  be  enfranchised 
had  been  disposed  of;  and  moved  an  amend- 
ment to  that  effect,  which,  though  opposed 
by  ministers,  was  carried  by  a  majority  of 
thirty-five.  After  this  they  could  not  hope 
to  carry  the  bill  but  by  creating  new  peers. 
This  step  they  pressed  on  his  majesty.  The 
king  hesitated,  whereupon  they  tendered 
their  resignations,  which  were  accepted. 
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Lord  Lyndhurst  was  then  sent  for  by  king 
William,  and  directed  to  take  steps  towards 
forming  a  new  ministry,  based  on  a  scheme 
of  extensive  reform.  The  message  of  the 
king  was  immediately  communicated  by  his 
lordship  to  the  duke  of  Wellington,  who. 
though  still  unfriendly  to  parliamentary 
reform,  and  though  not  desirous  of  again 
taking  office,  was  anxious  to  extricate  the 
king  from  the  embarrassing  situation  in 
which  he  was  placed.  Lord  Lyndhurst  and 
the  duke  immediately  turned  their  thoughts 
to  sir  Robert  Peel ;  but  that  right  honour- 
able baronet  was  of  opinion  he  could  be  of 
no  service  to  the  king  or  the  nation,  in  the 
way  they  suggested.  Lord  Lyudhurst  found 
himself  greatly  embarrassed.  He  commu- 
nicated with  several  political  leaders,  but 
could  find  no  man  of  adequate  weight  dis- 
posed to  step  forward.  Those  who  had 
resisted  the  measure,  which  now  occupied 
all  minds,  if  they  came  into  office,  would 
instantly  have  to  encounter  a  hostile  house 
of  commons,  indignantly  claiming  its  own 
reform.  To  escape  this  evil,  if  a  dissolu- 
tion were  resorted  to,  the  state  of  the  public 
mind  was  such,  that  it  was  hardly  within 
the  range  of  things  possible  for  a  parliament 
less  favourable  to  reform  to  be  elected.  On 
the  15th,  lord  Lyndhurst  reported  to  the 
king,  that  the  commission  with  which  he 
had  been  entrusted  had  totally  failed.  Earl 
Grey  was  then  recalled,  and  the  late  govern- 
ment was  restored  on  the  17th. 

Wellington,  in  his  place,  explained  what 
his  conduct  had  been  in  the  late  transac- 
tions. Having  been  sent  for  by  his  ma- 
jesty, he  said  he  found  a  large  number  of 
friends  who  were  not  unwilling  to  give  their 
support  to  a  government,  formed  on  the 
principle  of  resisting  such  advice  as  had 
recently  been  given  to  the  king.  He  had, 
in  consequence,  advised  his  majesty  not  to 
reappoint  the  late  ministers :  he  advised 
him  to  seek  not  his  assistance,  but  that  ol 
other  persons  to  fill  the  high  offices  of  state. 
Instead  of  advising  the  king  with  a  view  to 
objects  of  personal  ambition,  as  he  had  been 
accused  of  doing,  he  gave  that  advice  which 
he  thought  would  lead  to  another  arrange- 
ment, stating  himself  to  be  ready  to  serve 
his  majesty  in  any  or  in  no  capacity.  It 
was  usual,  when  ministers  found  a  majority 
against  them  on  a  particular  question,  to 
modify  the  measure  under  consideration ; 
but  the  late  ministers,  when  the  reform  bill 
failed,  had  brought  in  a  stronger  and  more 
objectionable  measure,  and  this  it  was  pro- 


josed  to  force  through  the  house  by  the 
reation  of  a  large  number  of  peers.  If 
;hat  were  a  legal  and  constitutional  course, 
considered  the  ancient  constitution  of 
;he  country  at  an  end.  He  would  ask, 
:ould  any  one  be  blind  enough  not  to  see, 
that  if  a  minister  might  with  impunity  ad- 
vise his  sovereign  to  venture  on  such  an 
unconstitutional  exercise  of  his  prerogative, 
;hereby  to  decide  any  question  in  that  house, 
there  was  absolutely  an  end  of  the  power 
and  importance  of  that  house?  and  his 
opinion  was,  that  the  threat  of  creating 
peers,  if  it  should  have  the  effect  of  in- 
ducing noble  lords  to  absent  themselves 
from  the  house,  or  to  adopt  any  particular 
line  of  conduct,  was  just  as  bad  as  the  exe- 
cution of  it  would  be.  The  only  course 
that  could  be  pursued  by  those  with  whom 
he  had  the  honour  to  act,  was  to  counsel 
the  king  to  resist  the  advice  he  had  re- 
ceived ;  but  his  majesty  insisted  that  "  some 
extensive  measure  of  reform" — he  used 
the  king's  own  words — should  be  framed. 
He  had  always  thought  the  bill  unnecessary : 
his  opinion  was  unaltered;  but,  under  the 
circumstances,  he  consented  to  assist  his 
majesty  in  forming  an  administration  upon 
the  condition  his  majesty  had  mentioned. 
Had  he  refused  to  assist  the  king  in  such  a 
case,  noble  lords  might  think  he  would  have 
acted  more  wisely ;  but  he  could  not  help 
feeling,  that  if  he  had  been  capable  of  say- 
ing to  his  majesty,  "  I  cannot  assist  you  in 
this  affair,"  he  did  not  think  he  could  have 
shown  his  face  in  the  streets  for  shame, 
having  abandoned  his  sovereign  under  such 
distressing  circumstances.  He  strongly  com- 
mented on  the  unconstitutional  measure 
which  had  been  contemplated — the  creation 
of  a  great  number  of  peers.  When  he  first 
heard  of  it,  he  had  said  it  was  impossible 
such  a  thought  could  be  entertained.  He  con- 
sidered the  just  exercise  of  the  prerogative 
of  the  crown  did  not,  by  any  means,  go  so 
far  as  to  enable  his  majesty  to  create  a  body 
of  peers  to  carry  any  particular  measure. 
When  he  (the  duke)  found,  in  consequence 
of  the  discussion  in  the  house  of  commons, 
it  was  the  opinion  of  the  leading  men  that 
for  such  a  purpose  a  creation  of  peers  should 
not  take  place,  as  he  perceived  he  could  not 
form  a  government  from  that  house  which 
would  secure  the  confidence  of  the  country, 
he  felt  that  it  was  his  duty  to  inform  the 
king  that  he  could  not  fulfil  the  task  with 
which  he  had  been  pleased  to  honour  him, 
and  his  majesty  then  informed  him  he  would 
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renew  his  communication  with  his  former 
ministers. 

Earl  Grey  and  his  colleagues,  restored  to 
office,  declared  they  could  only  carry  on  the 
government  of  the  country  by  passing  the 
reform  bill.  The  situation  of  the  country 
appeared  most  critical.  A  considerable 
number  of  peers,  in  consequence,  desisted 
from  opposing  the  measure,  which  was  then 
carried  through  its  remaining  stages,  and 
received  the  royal  assent  on  the  7th  of  June. 

The  duke,  at  this  date,  had  become  very 
unpopular.  Instead  of  the  shouts  which  had 
formerly  greeted  him,  hisses  and  disrespectful 
speeches  were  frequently  breathed  where  he 
appeared.  On  the  18th  of  June,  having 
occasion  to  visit  the  mint,  he  was  hooted  on 
the  way;  and,  when  returning  through  Fen- 
church-street,  a  ruffian  seized  his  horse's 
bridle,  and  attempted  to  throw  his  grace 
from  the  saddle.  His  groom  aud  the  police 
exerted  themselves  with  success  to  repel  the 
assailant;  and  the  duke  passed  through 
Cheapside  to  Holborn,  still  followed  by  a 
noisy  mob,  and  eventually  pelted  with  stones. 
He  was  in  no  small  danger  from  the  increas- 
ing violence  of  the  crowd ;  but,  leaving  Hol- 
born, he  rode  to  Stone-buildings,  in  Lincoln's- 
inn,  where,  in  the  chambers  of  sir  Charles 
Wetherell,  he  found  safety,  till  a  body  of 
police  from  Bow-street  attended  to  escort 
him  to  Apsley-house,  "the  windows  of 
which,"  wrote  the  earl  of  Eldon,  shortly 
afterwards,  describing  the  scene,  "are  no 
longer  boarded,  but  protected  by  iron, 
strong  enough  to  be  proof  against  ball  and 
bullet ;  and  which  protecting  iron,  I  have  been 
told,  cost  him  fifteen  hundred  pounds. 
So  passeth  away  the  glory  of  this  world  I" 

Whatever  the  feelings  of  the  reformers 
might  be,  deputations  from  the  merchants, 
bankers,  and  traders  in  the  city  of  London, 
and  others,  and  also  from  the  city  of  West- 
minster, were  anxious  to  testify  the  satis- 
faction they  felt  at  the  course  the  duke  had 
pursued  as  a  politician;  and,  on  July  6th, 
deputations  waited  on  him  at  Apsley-house 
with  addresses,  tendering  him,  in  terms  the 
most  nattering,  the  expression  of  their  gra- 
titude for  the  stand  he  had  made  against  the 
reform  bill.  Addresses  had  been  voted,  which 
were  presented  by  Mr.  Jeremiah  Harman 
from  London,  and  by  sir  Thomas  Farquhar 
from  Westminster.  His  grace,  apprised  of 
their  coming,  had  a  reply  prepared,  which 
he  read.  In  this  he  stated  that  the  people 
of  England  had,  in  foi'mer  times,  shown  their 
disapprobation  of  the  conduct  of  public  men, 
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and  in  the  excitement  of  the  moment,  were, 
in  some  cases,  led  to  acts  of  riot  and  dis- 
order; but  on  those  occasions  they  had  not 
been  excited  to  violence  and  outrage  by  the 
speeches  of  gentlemen  of  influence,  and  by 
the  publications  of  a  licentious  press;  nor 
had  the  people  been  urged  to  form  unions  in 
every  parish,  of  all  the  middling  classes  with 
the  working  or  operative  body,  for  the  purpose 
of  overruling  the  government  and  parliament. 
It  was  those  combinations  upon  which  a 
great  authority  had  pronounced  the  judg- 
ment, that  their  permanent  existence  was 
inconsistent  with  good  order  and  the  safety 
of  the  state,  which  had  occasioned  the  con- 
tinuance of  excitement  after  all  pretence  for 
it  had  ceased,  and  the  insecurity  of  person 
and  of  property,  which  was  obvious  at  that 
moment,  and  of  which,  said  the  duke,  "the 
treatment  of  myself,  in  the  middle  of  the 
day,  in  the  most  frequented  communication 
of  the  capital,  affords  a  flagrant  example." 
He  asserted,  the  pretext  for  the  continuance 
of  excitement  had  ceased,  because  the  bill 
respecting  which  he  had  differed  from  many 
whom  he  then  addressed  had  become  the 
law,  and  it  was  his  duty  to  submit  to  it,  and 
to  facilitate  its  execution  by  every  means  in 
his  power.  His  grace  proceeded  to  point 
out,  that  manufactures  and  commerce  could 
not  flourish,  and  that  capital  must  disappear 
where  political  agitation  and  disturbance 
prevailed;  that  there  could  be  no  security 
for  persons  or  property,  and  there  must  be  a 
cessation  of  business,  and  a  stagnation  of 
employment.  Whether  they  looked  back 
to  the  history  of  their  own  country,  or  to  the 
events  of  their  own  times  in  neighbouring 
countries,  to  those  witnessed  only  within  the 
last  two  years,  they  must  consider  the  sug- 
gestions to  the  people,  to  assume  control 
over  the  government  and  the  parliament, 
equally  inconsistent  with  the  constitution  of 
the  British  empire,  and  injurious  to  the 
people  themselves.  They  had  before  their 
eyes  the  fatal  effects  of  such  an  assumption 
of  sovereignty,  in  a  neighbouring  capital. 
Circumstances  having  exposed  him  to  be 
attacked  as  he  had  been,  he  returned  his 
cordial  and  heartfelt  acknowledgments  for 
the  interest  which  they  had  expressed  for 
him  as  an  individual ;  and  it  afforded  him 
great  satisfaction  to  be  able  to  say,  that  the 
feelings  manifested  by  the  fellow-citizens  of 
those  who  had  waited  upon  him  corresponded 
with  their  own.  Many  had  offered  him  an 
asylum  in  their  houses,  and  he  was  couviuced, 
that  there  was  not  one  who  would  not  have 
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made  every  effort  iu  his  power  to  save  him 
from  injury. 

Though  not  an  indifferent  spectator  of 
passing  events,  his  name  frequently  occurs 
in  the  parliamentary  debates  of  the  period, 
as  leader  of  the  opposition  in  the  years  1833 
and  1834 ;  but  nothing  very  remarkable  or 
memorable  occurred.  The  session  opened 
on  the  4th  of  February,  when  the  duke, 
though  he  did  not  oppose  the  address, 
sharply  commented  on  the  speech  to  which 
it  was  an  answer.  It  was  well  known  that 
the  war  in  Portugal  was  carried  on  with 
the  money  and  forces  of  England,  and 
yet  they  heard  of  the  necessity  of  neutra- 
lity being  maintained ;  and  the  king  of 
Spain  had  been  told  that  he  must  remain 
ueutral,  or  the  British  government  would 
support  Dom  Pedro.  Ought  not  the  rule  of 
neutrality  to  be  equally  binding  upon  Eng- 
land ?  It  was,  however,  violated  in  the 
manner  he  had  described,  and  the  acts  in 
breach  of  it  were  carried  on  under  the 
direction  of  the  British  fleets  in  the  Douro 
and  the  Tagus.  He  hoped  ministers  would 
lose  no  time  in  bringing  forward  whatever 
measures  were  required  to  complete  the  ar- 
rangement with  respect  to  the  church  of 
Ireland,  and  to  rescue  that  most  deserving 
race  of  men  (the  clergy  of  that  church)  from 
a  state  of  unparalleled  suffering  and  distress. 

In  the  course  of  this  year  a  new  honour 
was  conferred  on  the  duke  of  Wellington. 
The  chancellor  of  the  university  of  Oxford 
(lord  Grenville)  having  deceased,  his  grace 
was  elected  to  succeed  him.  The  duke  ap- 
peared at  Oxford  on  the  9th  of  June,  and 
opened  the  convocation  on  the  following 
day.  There  orations  were  made  highly  com- 
plimentary to  the  new  chancellor.  Among 
the  degrees  conferred  on  this  occasion,  one 
was  bestowed  by  the  duke  on  lord  Encombe, 
the  grandson  of  the  earl  of  Eldon. 

Advancing  years  caused  earl  Grey  to 
withdraw  from  public  life.  Lord  Melbourne 
succeeded  him  as  prime  minister.  Earl 
Spencer  died  in  November,  1834,  and,  iu 
consequence,  lord  Althorp,  who  was  chan- 
cellor of  the  exchequer  and  leader  in  the 
house  of  commons,  became  a  peer  of  the 
realm,  and  was  entitled  to  the  seat  of  his 
late  father  in  the  house  of  lords. 

To  carry  on  the  government,  it  was  neces- 
sary to  find  some  public  man  who  could  take 
the  place  of  lord  Althorp  in  the  lower  house. 
Lord  Melbourne  waited  on  the  king  to  give 
his  advice  on  that  subject.  He  had,  how- 
ever, scarcely  opened  the  business  by  speak- 
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ing  of  the  difficulty  of  filling  up  the  vacancy, 
when  the  monarch  bluntly  told  him  he  would 
take  that  trouble  off  his  hands.  Ministers, 
upon  this,  had  only  to  resign. 

The  duke  of  Wellington  being  sent  for 
by  the  king,  advised  his  majesty  to  make 
sir  Robert  Peel  the  new  prime  minister. 
That  right  honourable  baronet  was  then 
on  the  continent,  and  as  nothing  could  be 
settled,  till  his  return,  for  some  short  time, 
all  the  executive  powers  of  the  country  were 
in  the  hands  of  the  duke.  A  waggish  pic- 
torial representation  of  what  the  artist  called 
a  cabinet  council,  was  published,  in  which 
his  grace,  seated  at  the  head  of  the  table, 
appeared,  without  a  single  colleague,  the 
question — how  is  his  majesty's  government 
to  be  carried  on?  lying  before  him.  Till 
sir  Robert  Peel  returned  to  England,  the 
situation  in  which  the  duke  found  himself 
was  not  a  little  extraordinary,  holding,  as 
he  did,  the  office  of  premier  and  the  three 
secretaryships  of  state. 

Mr.  Peel  returned  and  accepted  office. 
Parliament  was  dissolved,  and  this  and  the 
positions  which  the  duke  of  Wellington  (now 
become  foreign  secretary)  had  temporarily 
occupied,  were  sharply  attacked,  when  the 
houses  reassembled  in  February,  1835.  The 
duke  defended  himself  with  his  wonted 
straightforwardness  and  ability. 

Threats  of  impeachment  had  been  launched 
against  him,  in  various  places,  as  an  usurper 
of  unconstitutional  power.  He  remarked 
upon  it,  that  the  charge,  though  loudly  urged, 
was  not  a  very  serious  one  after  all.  When 
the  king  empowered  him  to  form  a  ministry, 
he  had  declined  the  offer,  however  flattering 
it  might  have  been  to  ambition;  he  did  not 
act  as  one  who  had  a  personal  object  to 
serve ;  he  refused  the  office  of  prime  minister, 
and  recommended  to  his  majesty  to  send  for 
sir  Robert  Peel,  as  the  individual  most 
capable,  in  the  present  times,  of  discharging 
the  duties  of  the  king's  prime  minister.  It 
was  necessary,  both  that  some  person  should 
be  in  the  government  till  sir  Robert's  return, 
and  that  whoever  carried  it  on,  should  exer- 
cise no  patronage,  nor  take  any  step  which 
might  prevent  the  new  minister,  on  his 
arrival,  from  acting  with  perfect  freedom. 
He  had  therefore  advised  his  majesty  to 
place  him  (the  duke)  provisionally  at  the 
head  of  affairs,  as  first  lord  of  the  treasury 
and  secretary  of  the  home  department.  It 
was  true  that,  in  the  latter  capacity,  he  held 
the  seals  of  the  three  secretaryships;  but 
whoever  was  appointed  to  any  one  of  these 
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three  offices,  was  competent  to  hold  the  seals 
of  the  other  two  in  the  absence  of  those  to 
whom  they  had  been  confided ;  and  he  had 
exercised  no  more  authority  than  if  he  had 
been  one  of  the  three  principal  secretaries, 
and  his  colleagues  absent.  No  inconvenience 
had  resulted  from  the  arrangement.  During 
the  time  he  held  the  seals,  there  was  not  a 
single  office  disposed  of,  or  act  done,  which 
was  not  essentially  necessary  for  the  service 
of  the  king  and  of  the  country ;  and  sir 
Hobert  Peel  found  all  things,  as  nearly  as 
might  be,  in  the  same  situation  in  which  they 
had  been  when  the  change  of  ministry  took 
place.  It  might  be  true  that  there  was  an 
incompatibility  between  the  secretaryships 
and  the  office  of  first  lord  of  the  treasury,  if 
these  offices  were  held  by  the  same  individual 
for  any  length  of  time ;  but  everybody  knew 
that  the  arrangement  was  merely  temporary. 
For  his  own  part  he  had  had  no  commu- 
nication of  any  description  with  the  court 
for  between  two  and  three  months  before  he 
received  his  majesty's  message;  and  al- 
though he  was  satisfied  that  some  great 
change  in  the  administration  must  follow 
the  removal  of  lord  Althorp  from  the  house 
of  commons,  that  message  was  as  much  a 
matter  of  surprise  to  him  as  it  possibly  could 
be  to  any  of  their  lordships.  The  late  ad- 
ministration had  been  dissolved  by  the  im- 
possibility of  going  on  longer,  from  the  time 
they  lost  their  leader  in  the  house  of  com- 
mons. Earl  Grey  had  been  under  the  neces- 
sity of  resigning,  when  lord  Althorp,  then 
chancellor  of  the  exchequer,  resigned.  The 
noble  viscount,  too,  had  declared  that  he 
considered  the  noble  lord's  assistance  essen- 
tially necessary  to  him.  But  when  his  ma- 
jesty was  left  by  earl  Grey,  and  when  lord 
Althorp  was  removed  from  the  other  house, 
his  majesty,  forsooth,  was  not  to  be  per- 
mitted to  consider  whether  his  position  was 
not  materially  altered  by  these  events;  and 
whether  it  would  not  be  expedient  for  him 
to  make  some  other  arrangements  for  the  car- 
rying on  of  his  service.  As  to  the  dissolu- 
tion of  parliament;  it  was  true,  that  a  min- 
istry who  advised  the  dissolution  of  a  par- 
liament, was  liable  to  be  called  on  for  some 
reason  which  might  have  induced  them  so 
to  do;  but  he  had  seldom  heard  of  such  a 
course  of  proceeding  as  that  ministers  should 
be  told,  on  the  first  day  of  the  assembling 
of  parliament,  "  Give  me  some  reason  why 
you  thought  fit  to  dissolve ;  and  justify  your 
dissolution  of  parliament  by  showing  that 
the  effort  you  have  made  has  been  a  suc- 
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cessful  one."  The  noble  viscount,  after 
heaping  his  censure  upon  them  for  dis- 
solving, added,  that  in  all  cases  where  par- 
liament had  been  dissolved,  it  was  success 
which  justified  the  measure.  If,  then,  they 
had  made  an  experiment  which  was  to  depend 
upon  so  peremptory  a  criterion,  surely,  he 
ought  at  least  to  allow  them  a  short  time 
to  wait  and  see  fairly  what  had  been  the 
result.  He  believed  there  were  a  great 
number  of  persons  disposed  and  determined 
to  support  the  administration,  and  he  hoped 
the  house  would  have  the  patience  to  wait 
and  see  what  were  the  measures  they  had 
to  propose  for  the  benefit  of  the  country. 

Lord  Brougham,  in  reply  to  the  duke 
maintained  that  he  (the  duke)  was  respon- 
sible for  the  dismissal  of  the  late  ministry, 
not  as  having  advised  or  produced  it  (which 
he  certainly  had  not  done),  but  as  having 
succeeded  to  it;  for  whoever,  he  argued, 
takes  the  place  of  a  dismissed  ministry,  be- 
comes answerable  for  that  dismissal.  For 
many  acts  of  a  government  a  minister 
might  be  held  responsible,  and  would,  by 
law,  be  held  responsible,  although  ignorant 
of  those  acts,  and  albeit  he  did  not  advise 
them.  The  reason  was  simply  this — the 
king  could  do  no  wrong;  he  must,  how- 
ever, have  some  adviser,  and  therefore  some 
responsible  adviser.  Now,  the  noble  duke 
stood  in  that  position ;  he  was  peculiarly, 
he  was  emphatically,  advisable  for  the  change 
of  his  majesty's  advisers.  For  who  could 
be  responsible  but  he  who  came  into  the 
space  which  the  change  had  made  vacant  ? 
If  the  king  thought  proper  to  take  the 
seals  from  one  man  to  give  them  to  another, 
the  man  who  took  the  seals  became  respon- 
sible for  the  change ;  he  was  responsible,  in 
point  of  fact,  as  well  as  in  point  of  law ; 
but  for  his  assistance  the  act  could  not  have 
been  committed. 

It  was  not,  for  a  single  moment,  pretended 
that  the  dismissal  of  the  late  administration 
arose  from  any  incapacity  on  their  part ;  it 
was  not  from  any  want  of  success  in  their 
measures ;  it  was  not  from  any  failure  of 
any  sort  or  description,  that,  on  the  14th  of 
last  November,  the  late  administration  was 
dissolved.  But,  forsooth,  it  was  dissolved 
because  lord  Althorp  had  been  called  from 
the  house  of  commons  to  the  house  of 
lords ;  and  without  him,  it  was  said,  the 
government  could  not  go  on.  The  late 
ministers,  it  seemed,  had  not  an  estate  for 
the  life  of  the  king,  nor  the  life  of  the  par- 
liament ;  they  did  not  hold  their  places 
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during  good  behaviour,  nor  during  plea- 
sure, nor  as  long  as  they  were  efficient,  nor 
on  condition  of  their  measures  being  at- 
tended with  success  ;  they  held  them  simply 
during  the  natural  life  of  the  late  lord 
Spencer,  and  no  longer;  that  noble  earl 
being  then  seventy -eight  years  of  age. 
There  never  had  been  an  admission,  on  the 
part  of  the  late  ministers,  that  they  were 
not  prepared  to  carry  on  the  government. 
As  to  the  question  which  had  been  put, 
whether  the  king  was  to  be  the  only  person 
excluded  from  forming  an  opinion  as  to  the 
propriety  of  changing  the  ministry,  he  con- 
tended that  though  the  power  of  nomination 
was  vested  primarily  in  the  king,  it  was  not 
a  thing  to  be  used  capriciously  or  unreason- 
ably. The  parties  who  advised  the  dis- 
missal of  an  administration  on  no  public  or 
stateable  grounds,  incurred  a  most  serious 
responsibility  ;  for  the  sovereign  of  this 
country  had  no  right  to  dismiss  his  mi- 
nisters, unless  upon  public  grounds  ;  and  no 
man  had  a  right  to  advise  the  exercise  of 
that  highest  of  the  royal  functions,  unless 
he  could  openly  state  and  defend  the 
grounds  on  which  that  advice  was  given. 

Though,  notwithstanding    the    powerful 
appeal  of  lord  Brougham,  the  defence  of  the 
duke  was  deemed  satisfactory,  but  though 
he  and  the  new  premier  manifested  a  greater 
disposition  to  favour  liberal  measures  than 
they  had  heretofore  avowed,   it   was   soon 
evident  that  the  ministry  could  not  stand. 
On  the  8th   of  April,   sir  Robert  and  his 
colleagues  resigned,  declaring  it  useless  to 
attempt  to   carry  on   the   business   of  the 
country  in  the  face  of  the  opposition  they 
had  to  meet.     In  consequence  of  the  de- 
feat  and   resignation    of  sir  Robert    Peel, 
the  duke  again  found  himself  the  leader  of 
the  conservative  opposition  in  the  house  of 
lords,  and  commenced  what,  to  the  politi- 
cal  philosopher,  will    prove   not   the   least 
interesting  portion  of  his  career;  although, 
to  the   biographer,  it  furnishes  no  salient 
points.  The  violent  oscillations  of  the  public 
mind  had  sufficiently  subsided  to  enable  the 
people  to  reflect  on  the  duke's  career  as  a 
whole ;  an  almost  necessary  consequence  o1 
which  was,  that  he  found  himself  once  more 
exercising  a  moral  influence  proportionate 
to  his  great  services.     Between   1835  anc 
1841,  when  he  again  took  office,  he  acted  as 
a  kind  of  moderator  in  political  disputes 
n.nd  a  guide  of  public  opinion.     In  1839,  he 
was,  with  sir  Robert  Peel,  called  on  to  take 
office.     He  fully  coincided  with  that  states 


man  in  resting  his  refusal  on  the  ground 
that  her  majesty  declined  to  make  changes 
in  the  personnel  of  her  court — that  is  to  sav, 
in  respect  of  the  ladies  of  the  household. 

His  political  life  may  here  be  said  to  have 
closed,  though  he  still  raised  his  voice  in  the 
cause  of  his  country.     It  was  the  singular 
good  fortune  of  this  great  man  to  triumph 
in  peace,  as  he  had  done  in  war,  over  all 
who  had  been  opposed  to  him.     The  earl  of 
Winchilsea,  whose  stern  hostility  led  to  a 
>ersonal  combat,  became  his  intimate  friend, 
"n  1837,  he  met,  in  the    ambassador   sent 
rom  France   to  attend   the  coronation  of 
icr  majesty,  his  old  antagonist  Soult,  who 
was  Louis  Philippe's  ambassador  extraordi- 
nary on  the  occasion.     At  the  dinner  given 
jy  the  corporation  of  London  to  the  dis- 
;inguished  foreigners  in  England,  at  Guild- 
iall,  those  illustrious  chieftains  exchanged 
mutual    compliments    and    expressions    of 
amity.     In  1839,   a  banquet  given  to  the 
duke  at  Dover,  as  lord  warden  of  the  Cinque 
Ports,  brought  another  old  antagonist,  lord 
Brougham,    forth    as   his   panegyrist.      He 
said :  "  Although  no  man,  on  such  an  occa- 
sion, is  entitled  to  entertain   any  personal 
feelings  on  his  own  behalf,  it  would  be  affec- 
tation,   it   would   be    insolent    ingratitude, 
were  I  not  to  express  the  sentiments  which 
Sflow  within  my  bosom,  at   being  the  in- 
strument of  making  known  those  feelings 
which  reign  predominant  in  yours.  Enough, 
however,  of  myself;    now   for   my   mighty 
subject.     But  the  choice  you  have  made  of 
your  instrument — of  your  organ,  as  it  were, 
on  this  occasion — is  not  unconnected  with 
that  subject ;  for  it  shows  that  on  this  day, 
on  this  occasion,  all  personal,   all   political 
feelings  are  quelled;  all  strife  of  party  is 
hushed ;  that  we  are  incapable,  whatever  be 
our   opinions,    of  refusing  to  acknowledge 
transcendant  merit,  and  of  denying  that  we    j 
feel  the  irresistible  impulse  of  unbounded    | 
gratitude;  and  I  am,  therefore,  asked  to  do 
this  service,  as  if  to  show  that  no  difference 
of    opinion    upon    subjects    however    im- 
portant— no  long  course  of  opposition,  how- 
ever contracted,  upon  public  principles — not 
even  long  inveterate  habits  of  public  oppo- 
sition, are  able  so  far  to  stifle  the  natural 
feelings  of  our  hearts,  so  as  to  obscure  our 
reason,  as  to  prevent  us  from  feeling  as  we 
ought,   boundless    gratitude   for   boundless 
merit.      Neither   can    it    pluck   from    our 
minds  that  admiration  proportioned  to  the 
transcendant  genius,  in   peace  and  in  war, 
of  him  who  is  amongst  us  to-day ;  nor  can 
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it  lighten  or  alleviate  the  painful— the  deep 
sense  which  the  untired  mind  never  can  get 
rid  of  when  it  is  overwhelmed  by  a  debt  of 
gratitude  too   boundless  to  be   repaid.      If 
I  had  all  the  eloquence  of  all  the  tongues 
ever  attuned   to   speak,   what  else  could   I 
do  ?     How  could  a  thousand  words,  or  all 
the  names  that  could  be  named,  speak  so 
powerfully — aye,  even  if  I  spoke  with  the 
tongue  of  an  angel — as  if  I  were  to  mention 
one  word — sir  Arthur  Wellesley,   duke    of 
Wellington,  the  hero  of  a  hundred  fields,  in 
all   of    which    his    banner   was    waved    in 
triumph ;  who  never — I  invoke  both  hemi- 
spheres  to  witness — bear   witness   Europe, 
bear  witness  Asia — who  never  advanced  but 
to  cover  his  arms  with  glory ;  the  captain 
who  never  advanced  but  to  be  victorious ; 
the  mightier  captain,  who  never  retreated 
but  to  eclipse  the  glory  of  his  advance  by 
the  yet  harder  task  of  unwearied   patience 
indomitable  to  lassitude — the  inexhaustible 
resources    of    transcendant    skill ;    showing 
the  wonders,  the  marvels  of  a  moral  cou- 
rage never  yet  subdued.     Despising  all  who 
thwarted    him    with    ill-considered    advice, 
neglecting  all  hostility,  so  he  knew  it  to  be 
groundless ;  laughing  to  scorn  reviling  ene- 
mies, jealous  competitors,  lukewarm  friends 
— aye,  hardest  of  all,  to  neglect  despising 
even  a  fickle  public,  he  cast  his  eye  forward 
as  a  man  might,   else  he  deserves  not  to 
command  men — cast  forward   his   eye  to  a 
time  when  that  momentary  fickleness  of  the 
people  would  pass  away,  knowing  that  in 
the  end  the  people  are  always  just  to  merit." 
The  duke  of  Wellington  responded  in  the 
same  cordial   spirit,  rejoicing   that    though 
differences    of    opinion    might    exist,    there 
were  occasions  which  lifted   the  politicians 
of  England  above  all  considerations  of  party. 
Mr.  O'Connell  was  not  among  the  num- 
ber of  his  politiciil  adversaries  who  became 
friendly    towards   the    duke.      Though   the 
latter    treated    the    angry   speeches    of  the 
agitator,    and    the    contemptuous    epithets 
lavished   on  him,  with  appropriate  disdain 
his  hatred  of  those  arts  which  were  used  to 
inflame    the    Irish    people,    precluded    him 
from   thinking  favourably   of  that    learnec 
person.  No  concessions  made  to  his  opinion 
could  disarm  Mr.  O'Connell.     This  is  no 
the  place  to  describe  all  his  various  labour 
to  disturb  the  government.     It  is  sufficien 
to  say,  that  it  was  at  length  thought  neces 
sary  to  subject  him  to  a  prosecution.     H 
was   charged   with    being  engaged    "  in   ai 
illegal  conspiracy  for  the  purpose  of  effect 
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ing  changes  in  the  constitution  of  Ireland, 
by  other  than  constitutional  means."  Seven 
of  his  friends  were  indicted  with  him.  Their 
trial  commenced,  in  the  court  of  Queen's 
Bench,  Dublin,  on  the  15th  of  January, 
1844,  and  was  brought  to  a  close  oil  the 
12th  of  the  following  month,  when  a  verdict 
of  guilty  was  returned  against  the  parties, 
with  individual  exceptions  to  a  portion  of 
he  various  charges. 

If  less  conspicuous  than  heretofore  in  his 
eclining  years,  Wellington  was  still  anxious 
o  serve  his  country  by  offering  sage  counsel 
n  regard  to  the  administration  of  her  affairs, 
maintained  hisformeropinions.  The  corn- 
aws  he  defended,  he  eulogised  the  skill  and 
•alour  displayed  by  the  army  in  the  East 
ndies,  he  deprecated  rash  interferences  with 
he   great   seminaries   of  learning,  and  re- 
newed his  opposition  to  the  abolition  of  the 
ord-lieutenancy  of  Ireland.    He  was  greatly 
ffected  by  the  death  of  sir   Robert   Peel, 
\nd  rendered  a  high  tribute  of  admiration 
o  the  talents  and  virtues  of  his  departed 
'riend.     The    ecclesiastical     titles'    bill   re- 
ceived his  support,  and  on  that  occasion  he 
expressed   his   regret   at   the  failure  of  the 
:atholic  relief  bill,  which  he  had  been  san- 
guine  enough  to  hope   would    end,   or   at 
east  abate  agitation  in  Ireland.    He  praised 
;he  services  of  sir  Harry  Smith  at  the  Cape  ; 
and  his  powerful  mind,  to  the  end  of  his    I 
engthened   career,   was   turned   to    all  the 
^reat  political  questions  of  the  day.   Almost    ' 
his  last  speech  in  parliament  was  made  in 
upport  of  the  militia  bill,  an  increase  of  the 
defences  of  the  country  having  been  loudly 
called  for.  A  letter  which  he  wrote  on  the  sub- 
ject was  published,  and  evinced  much  anxious 
reflection,  though  its  suggestions  were  not 
acted  upon.     On  the  occasion  referred  to  he 
spoke  with   difficulty,  and  the  long  pauses 
between   his  sentences,  and  sometimes  be- 
tween   the    words,    betrayed    the    effort   it 
required  to  proceed.     But  his  remarks  were 
fully  to  the  point.     He  asserted  that  the 
addition  of  the  militia  now  proposed  to  be 
enrolled,  would  not  swell   our   peace  esta- 
blishment   to  more  than  its   fair  constitu- 
tional proportions,  and  that  our  peace  esta- 
blishment  ought  to  have  been  augmented 
long   before.     On    the    23rd    of   June,    his 
grace    moved    an    humble   address   to   her 
majesty  for  a  copy  of  an  order  with  respect 
to  the  transmission  of  reinforcements  to  the 
Cape.     This  was  his  final  public   act  in  the 
house  of  lords,  except  his  attendance   (and 
as  was  his  wont,  he  was  among  the  "  earliest 
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of  the  arrivals")  at  the  ceremony  of  the  pro- 
rogation of  parliament  on  the  2nd  of  July. 

His  task  was  performed ;  his  departure 
was  at  hand.  On  the  17th  of  September, 
3852,  the  duke  having  sat  up  rather  later 
than  usual  on  the  previous  night,  his  valet 
did  not  call  him  until  a  quarter  after  six 
o'clock.  About  half- past  seven  o'clock,  one 
of  the  housemaids  heard  unusual  sounds 
proceeding  from  the  duke's  apartment.  She 
immediately  gave  the  alarm.  The  valet, 
alarmed,  ran  directly  to  the  duke's  room, 
and,  on  arriving  there,  found  the  duke  lying 
upon  his  right  side  instead  of  his  back,  and 
breathing  with  apparent  difficulty.  Approach- 
ing his  bedside,  the  valet  informed  the  duke 
of  the  hour.  "  It  is  a  quarter  past  eight 
o'clock,  your  grace."  The  duke  opened  his 
eyes  slowly,  and  said,  "  Thank  you."  After  a 
few  moments  he  inquired  (still  in  the  same 
calm  arid  collected  voice),  "Where  does  the 
apothecary  live?"  Kendall  replied,  "In 
Deal,  close  by,  your  grace." .  Pausing  for  a 
moment,  the  duke  presently  remarked — "  I 
should  like  to  see  him,  Kendall."  Mr. 
Hulke,  the  apothecary,  arrived,  and  imagin- 
ing that  his  patient  was  suffering  from  an 
attack  of  indigestion,  prescribed  accordingly, 
and  before  leaving  the  castle,  saw  lord  Charles 
Wellesley,  and  gave  it  as  his  opinion  that 
no  danger  was  to  be  apprehended.  After 
the  surgeon  had  left  the  castle,  Mr.  Kendall 
prepared  some  tea,  and  asked  the  duke  if  he 
would  take  a  little.  The  duke  replied, 
"  Yes,  if  you  please."  These  were  the  last 
words  he  ever  spoke.  He  had  some  diffi- 
culty in  raising  himself  to  take  the  tea. 
After  drinking  it,  he  again  reclined  on 
the  bed,  and  it  was  observed  that  his  diffi- 
culty of  breathing  appeared  to  increase- 
Lord  Charles  Wellesley,  with  several  of  the 
domestics,  were  soon  on  the  spot.  The 
duke  remained  insensible  for  some  time,  but 
at  length  recovered  consciousness,  though  he 
did  not  speak.  A  succession  of  fits  followed, 
and  he  ceased  to  live. 

Full  of  years  as  the  duke  of  Wellington 
was,  the  event,  looking  at  the  ordinary 
duration  of  human  life,  could  not  be  sup- 
posed to  be  far  distant ;  but  it,  notwithstand- 
ing, coming  suddenly  on  the  public,  created 
an  extraordinary  sensation  throughout  the 
empire.  "  Forgot  were  hatred,  wrongs  (real 
or  imaginary),  and  fears;"  the  unpopular 
minister,  the  opponent  of  reform,  were  re- 
membered no  more  ;  but  all  parties,  all  classes 
desired  to  honour  the  great  warrior  who  had 
successfully  carried  the  thunder  of  England 


from  east  to  west,  and  closed  his  military 
labours  in  a  blaze  of  triumph,  without  having 
known  the  mortification  of  a  single  defeat. 

The  wishes  of  the  family  having  been  as- 
certained, it  was  soon  announced  that  the 
honours  of  a  public  funeral  were  to  be  ren- 
dered to  the  departed.  Such  was  the  desire 
of  the  queen,  'which  was  cordially  responded 
to  by  parliament.  The  final  ceremony  was 
fixed  to  take  place  on  Thursday,  the  18th  of 
November;  but  it  was  arranged  that  the 
body  should  lie  in  state  at  Chelsea.  It  may 
be  said  to  have  done  so  at  Walmer,  as  many 
thousands  visited  the  apartment  in  which  it 
rested  there.  The  corpse  was  brought  to 
London  on  the  morning  of  the  llth  by  the 
South-eastern  railway,  and  was  thence  es- 
corted to  Chelsea. 

The  lying  in  state  took  place  on  the  llth, 
and  following  days,  till  the  evening  of  the 
17th,  when  the  body  was  removed  to  the 
Horse-guards,  preparatory  to  interment  on 
the  18th. 

The  18th  of  November  was  a  day  rendered 
memorable  by  all  the  attendant  circum- 
stances ;  nearly  all  the  houses  in  the  line 
the  procession  was  to  take,  were  fitted  up 
with  seats  for  the  accommodation  of  spec- 
tators. The  weather,  for  several  weeks,  had 
been  remarkably  wet.  Nothing,  however,  in 
the  threatening  aspect  of  the  clouds  could 
prevent  the  multitudes,  which  thronged  from 
all  parts  of  England  to  witness  the  solemnity, 
from  repairing  to  Fleet-street  and  the  Strand 
long  before  daylight. 

At  an  early  hour  the  troops  which  were  to 
attend  began  to  muster  in  St.  James's-park. 
On  the  left  of  the  parade,  facing  the  Horse- 
guards,  the  2nd  battalion  of  rifles  (the  1st 
being  then  at  the  Cape)  was  drawn  up.  Next, 
the  1st  battalion  of  royal  marines  and  the 
33rd  regiment  in  column.  To  the  right  of 
these  were  the  fusileer,  Coldstream,  and 
grenadier  guards,  the  whole  force  forming 
an  imposing  array.  At  the  east  end  of  the 
Mall  might  be  observed  the  head  of  the 
cavalry  force,  comprising  eight  squadrons 
from  the  most  distinguished  regiments  in 
the  service.  Lord  Hardinge,  by  his  presence, 
greatly  accelerated  the  preparations.  The 
coffin  was  removed  from  the  chamber  in  which 
it  had  rested  during  the  night,  and  by  the 
aid  of  machinery  was  raised  to"  its  position 
on  the  lofty  summit  of  the  car.  At  eight 
o'clock  the' hangings  of  the  tent  which  con- 
cealed it  were  suddenly  furled.  The  first 
minute-gun  was  fired,  the  troops  presented 
arms  and  saluted  the  body,  upon  which  the 
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roll  of  the  muffled  drum,  followed  by  the 
music  of  the  "Dead  March"  in   Saul,  an- 
nounced that  the  procession  had  commenced. 
A  grand  funereal  car  had  been  built  for 
,he  occasion.      Borne  on   six  wheels,   the 
ower  part  bronze,   a  rich  pediment  exhi- 
bited   in   its    panels   the   names    of    those 
>laces  in  India  and  in  Europe  which  were 
dentified  with  the  greatest  triumphs  of  the 
deceased.      Appropriate   military   emblems 
Braced  its  sides.     A  splendid  pall,  powdered 
with  silver  and  embroidered,  covered  the  bier, 
Dordered  with  laurels  of  the  same  metal,  and 
rearing  the  scriptural  inscription,   "  Blessed 
are  the  dead  that  die  in  the  Lord."     The 
sail  was  terminated  by  a  magnificent  fringe 
of  silver  two  feet  deep.     The  coffin,  with 
the    duke's   hat   and    sword   resting  on  it, 
surmounted  the  bier,  and  from  four  great 
lalberts   rising   at    each    corner,    was   sus- 
pended a  magnificent  canopy,  with  pendent 
:ords  and  tassels  of  the  richest  and  most 
costly  description.     To  this  gigantic  vehicle, 
twenty-seven  feet  long,  ten  feet  broad,  seven- 
teen feet  high,  and  weighing  from  ten  to 
eleven  tons,  twelve  of  the  largest  and  finest 
black  horses  that  could  be  procured,  were 
harnessed  three  abreast.     They  were  com- 
pletely covered  with  velvet  housings,  which 
bore  the  arms  of  the  deceased.     The  horses 
heads  were  surmounted  by  nodding  plumes. 
As  the  procession  advanced  towards  the 
east  end  of   the  Mall,  many  members  of 
parliament  and  peers  who  had  assembled  at 
that  point  uncovered  as  it  passed.   When  the 
car  arrived  in  front  of  Buckingham-palace  it 
halted  for  a  short  time,  giving  her  majesty 
and  the  royal  family,  who  were  in  the  bal- 
cony above  the  main  entrance,  an  oppor- 
tunity of  seeing  it.     Passing  up  Constitu- 
tion-hill,   the   car   approached    Grosvenor- 
gate.     At  the  gate  a  halt  was  made,  and 
the  eye  naturally  turned  towards  Apsley- 
house,  which  was  completely  closed.     The 
progress  of   the  pageant   lay  through   the 
western  part  of  Piccadilly  and  St.  James's- 
street.     At  St.  James's-palace  her  majesty 
and  the  royal  family  had  a  second  view  o 
the  procession.      It  moved   through    Pall- 
Mali  to  Charing-cross,  and  thence  by  the 
Strand  to  Temple-bar,  which  was,  on  thi 
occasion,  put  in   masquerade ;    nearly   thi 
whole  of  its  front,  both  in  Fleet- street  anc 
the  Strand,  was  covered  with  black  velve 
and  decorated  with  fringes.     The  summi 
displayed  a  large  silver  gilt  urn,   and  th> 
corners  urns  of  a  smaller  size  ;  from  the  to] 
of  each  arose  a  constant  blaze  of  gas.    Ther 
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rere  several  monograms,  in  the  centre  of 
rhich  were  the  initials  "  W.A.,"  and  sus- 
•ended  from  each  were  representations  of 
lie  various  orders  which  the  late  duke  had 
eceived  from  different  countries.  Adjoin- 
ng  were  lions  bearing  shields,  containing 
he  armorial  bearings  of  those  countries  of 
'hich  he  was  marshal.  For  some  weeks  so 
right  a  day  had  not  been  seen.  The  sun 
hone  with  unwonted  splendour,  when  the 
olemn  train  entered  the  cathedral,  as  if  to 
leighten  the  last  earthly  honours  that  could 
e  rendered  to  the  illustrious  subject  of  the 
'ageant  with  a  ray  of  celestial  glory.  The 
pectacle  was  in  every  respect  one  of  histo- 
ical  interest.  There  were  old  generals  and 
"eld  officers,  the  illust*&ms  companions-in- 
arms of  the  duke,  efl^Wring,  as  best  they 
lould,  the  force  of  the  searching  November 
wind,  which  blew  keenly  through  the  open 
loorway  of  the  sacred  edifice.  The  distin- 
guished foreigners  withdrew  before  it  several 
imes,  and  the  clergy,  who,  in  double  lines 
:xtending  along  the  nave,  waited  for  the 
ervice  to  begin,  vainly  sheltered  their  faces 
n  their  robes.  Garter  and  his  colleagues 
stood  it  out  bravely,  and,  after  many  efforts, 
,t  length  succeeded  in  marshalling  the  pro- 
cession. It  was  a  fine  and  an  imposing  sight 
;o  see  the  muster  of  veterans  at  the  entrance 
during  this  detention — sir  William  Napier 
itting  on  a  kettle-drum — sir  Charles  moving 
about  with  the  activity  of  a  much  younger 
man — lord  Hardinge  also  vigorous,  and  full 
of  life;  but,  most  wonderful  of  all,  the 
marquis  of  Anglesey,  with  bald,  uncovered 
lead,  apparently  unconscious  of  the  fact  that 
age  stands  exposure  to  cold  less  successfully 
than  youth.  The  display  of  orders,  stars, 
and  ribands  here  was  quite  overpowering. 
The  procession  was  of  great  length.  A 
copy  of  the  official  programme  follows : — 

Infantry — Six  Battalions. 
Band  of  the  2nd  Battalion  Kifle  Brigade. 
MAJOR-GENERAL  FANE  : — 
2nd  Battalion  Kifle  Brigade. 
Band  of  the  1st  Battalion  Royal  Marines — Chat- 
ham Division. 

1st  Battalion  Royal  Marines. 
Band  of  Her  Majesty's  33rd  Regiment. 
Her  Majesty's  33rd  Regiment. 
Bands  of  the  Scots  Fusileer  and  Coldstream  Guards. 
MAJOR-GENERAL  SHAW  : — 
Battalion  Fusileer  Guards. 
Battalion  Coldstream  Guards. 
1st  Battalion  Grenadier  Guards. 

Band  of  the  Royal  Artillery. 

Artillery — Nine  Guns  of  the  Field  Batteries 

Band  of  Her  Majesty's  17ih  Lancers. 

Cavalry — Five  Squadrons,  viz.: — 
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MAJOR-GENERAL  JACKSON  : — 
1 7th  Lancers. 

Band  of  Her  Majesty's  13th  Light  Dragoons. 
13th  Light  Dragoons. 
Band  of  Her  Majesty's  8th  Hussars. 
8th  Hussars. 

Band  of  Her  Majesty's  Scots  Greys. 
Scots  Greys. 
8th  Dragoon  Guards. 

Eight  Guns  of  Horse  Artillery. 
The  17  Pieces  commanded  by  Colonel  Whinyates,C.B. 

Band  of  the  1st  Life  Guards. 
MAJOR-GENERAL  THE  HON.  H.  CAVENDISH  : — 
Royal  Regiment  of  Horse  Guards  (Blue.) 
2nd  Life  Guards. 
1st  Life  Guards. 

The  troops  in  the  procession,  and  those  assisting 
the  civil  authorities  -to   preserve  order  were   com- 
manded by 

Major-gene*  '  '-  Duke  of  Cambridge,  K.G. 

The  Infantry  u...   ..        .a  columns  in  front  of  the 

Horse  Guards  presented  Arms  and  reversed  Arms, 
and,  having  saluted  the  Body,  moved  off  the  parade 
at  8  o'clock,  followed  by 

Marshalmen  on  Foot. 
Messenger  of  the  College  of  Arms  on  Foot. 

Eight  Conductors  with  Stares  on  Foot. 
Chelsea  Pensioners,  in  number  eighty-three,  on  Foot 

(who  fell  in  at  Charing  Cross.) 

Twelve  Enrolled  Pensioners  on  Foot. 

One  Soldier  from  every  Regiment  in  Her  Majesty's 

Service. 

Three  Soldiers  of  Artillery,  and  Three  Soldiers  of 
Infantry,  of  the  East  India  Company's  Army,  repre- 
senting the  Artillery  and  Infantry  of  the  Three 
Presidencies. 

Thirteen  Trumpets  and  Kettle  Drums. 
Two  Pursuivants  of  Arms  in  a  Mourning  Coach. 

THE  STANDARD  OR  PENON, 

Carried  by  a  Lieutenant-colonel,  supported  by  two 

Captains  in  the  Army,  on  Horseback. 

Servants  of  the  Deceased  in  a  Mourning  Coach. 

Lieut,  and  Deputy-lieut.  of  the  Tower,  in  a  Carriage. 

DEPUTATIONS  FROM  PUBLIC  BODIES  IN  CARRIAGES. 

Merchant  Taylor's  Company,  in  one  Carriage. 

East  India  Company,  in  one  Carriage. 

Corporation  of  the  Trinity  House,  in  one  Carriage. 

Barons  and  Officers  of  the  Cinque  Ports,  in  one  Carriage, 

with  the  Lieutenant  and  Deputy-lieutenant  of 

Dover  Castle,  in  one  Carriage. 
Captains  of  Deal,  Walmer,  Sandgate,  and  Sandown 

Castles,  in  one  Carriage. 
Board  of  Ordnance  and  Ordnance  Department,  in 

one  Carriage. 
Delegation  from  the  University  of  Oxford,  in  two 

Carriages. 

Deputation  from  the  Common  Council  of  the  City 
of  Londonj  in  three  Carriages  (who  fell  in  here 
after  the  preceding  part  of  the  procession  had 
passed  through  Temple-bar. 

Two  Pursuivants  of  Arms. 
Band  of  Her  Majesty's  6th  Dragoon  Guards. 

THE  GUIDON, 

Carried  by  a  Lieutenant'colonel,  supported  by  two 

Captains  in  the  Army,  on  Horseback. 
Comptroller  of  the  late  Duke's  Household,  in  a 

Mourning  Coach. 

Physicians  to  the  Deceased,  in  a  Mourning  Coach. 
Chaplain  of  the  Tower,  Chaplain  of  the  Forces  in 
the  London  District,  Chaplain-general  of  the  Forces, 
in  ?.  Mourning  Coach. 


High  Sheriff  of  the  County  of  Southampton. 
Sheriffs  of  London,  in  two  Carriages. 

Aldermen  and  Recorder  of  London ;   a  Deputa- 
tion consisting  of  four  Carriages  (who  fell  in  here 
after  the  procession  passed  through  Temple-bar.) 
Military  Secretary. 

Companions  of  the  Order  of  the  Bath,  represented 
by  four  in  one  Carriage,  viz.,  Gen.  Sir  Loftus  Otway, 
Vice-admiral  the  Hon.  Josceline  Percy,  Lieutenant- 
general  William  Sandwith,  Sir  Joshua  Rowe. 

Knights  Commanders  of  the  Order  of  the  Bath, 
represented  by  four  in  one  Carriage,  viz.,  Lieutenant- 
general  Earl  Cathcart,  Admiral  Sir  John  West, 
Lieutenant-general  Sir  Hoptoun  Stratford  Scott, 
Sir  S.  George  Bonham. 

Knights  Grand  Cross  of  the  Order  of  the  Bath, 
represented  by  four  in  one  Carriage,  viz.,  Lieutenant- 
general  Right  Hon.  Sir  Edward  Blakeney,  Admiral 
of  the  Fleet  Sir  George  Cockburn,  Lieutenant- 
general  Sir  George  Pollock,  Viscount  Palmerston, 
being  one  of  each  Class  from  the  Army,  one  from 
the  Navy,  one  from  the  East  India  Company's  Ser- 
vice, and  one  from  the  Civil  Service. 

Heralds,  in  a  Mourning  Coach. 
Band  of  Her  Majesty's  2nd  Life  Guards. 

BANNER  OF  WELLESLEY, 

Carried  by  a  Lieutenant-colonel,  supported  by  two 
Captains  in  the  Army,  on  Horseback. 

The  Lords  Justices  of  Appeal. 

The  Lord  Chief  Baron  of  the  Exchequer. 

The  Lord  Chief  Justice  of  the  Common  Pleas. 

The  Master  of  the  Rolls. 

The  Lord  Chief  Justice  of  the  Queen's  Bench. 
The  Chancellor  of  the  Duchv  of  Lancaster. 

The  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer. 

The  Paymaster  Genera!  of  the  Forces. 

The  Right  Hon.  the  Secretary  at  War. 

The  Right  Hon.  the  Judge  Advocate  General. 

The  Master  General  of  the  Ordnance. 
The  First  Lord  Commissioner  of  the  Admiralty. 
Secretaries  of  State  for  Home  and  Col.  Depart. 

Speaker  of  the  House  of  Commons. 

Earl  of  Malmesbury,  Sec.  of  State  for  Foreign  Affairs. 

Earl  of  Derby,  First  Lord  Com.  of  Treasury. 

The  Earl  Marshal  of  England. 

The  Lord  Great  Chamberlain. 

The  Lord  Privy  Seal. 

The  Lord  President  of  the  Council. 

The  Lord  Archbishop  of  York. 

The  Lord  High  Chancellor. 

(At  Temple-bar,  the  Lord  Mayor,  carrying  the  City 
Sword,  joined  in  the  procession.) 


Assistant 


the  Deceased. 
Deputy  Adjutant- 
general. 
Adjutant-general. 


Assistant 

Quartermaster- general.     Adjutant-general 
Aide-de-Camp  to  Aide-de-Camp  to 

the  Deceased. 

JH      Deputy  Quartermaster- 
general. 
O      Quartermaster-general. 

A  carriage  of  his  Royal  Highness  Prince  Albert, 
drawn  by  Six  Horses,  with  the  Gentleman  Usher,  the 
Equerry,  and  Groom  of  the  Bedchamber,  to  his 
Royal  Highness. 

A  Carriage  drawn  by  Six  Horses,  with  the  Pri- 
vate Secretary,  Treasurer,  and  Lord  of  the  Bedcham- 
ber, to  his  Royal  Highness. 

His  ROYAL  HIGHNESS  PRINCE  ALBERT, 

in  a  Carriage  drawn  by  Six  Horses, 

attended  by  the  Lord  Chamberlain  of  her  Majesty's 

Household,  and  the  Groom  of  the  Stole  to  his 

Royal  Highness. 
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Field  Officer  in  Brigade,  Waiting. 
Serjeant  Trumpeter. 

Heralds. 

Norrov  King  of  Arms,  in  a  Mourning  Coach. 
Band  of  the  Royal  Horse  Guards. 

THE  GREAT  BANNER, 

Carried  by  a  Colonel,  supported  by  two  Lieutenant- 
colonels,  on  Horseback. 

(Here,  on  reaching  the  Cathedral,  the  Dignitaries  of 

the  Church,  meeting  the  Body  at  the 

West  Door,  fell  in.) 

BATONS. 

OF  SPAIN — Borne  by  Major-general  the  Duke  of 
Osuna,  in  a  Mourning  Coach — Supported 
by  Colonel  Gabriel  de  Torres  and  Colonel 
de  Calvet  y  Lara. 

OF  RUSSIA— Borne  by  General  Prince  Gortchakoff, 
in  a  Mourning  Coach — •  Supported  by 
Major-general  Count  Benkendorff  and 
Lieutenant-colonel  Tchernitzky. 
OF  PRUSSIA— Borne  by  General  the  Count  de  Nostiz, 
in  a  Mourning  Coach — Supported  by- 
General  de  Scharnhorst  and  Lieutenant- 
general  de  Massow. 

OF  PORTUGAL— Borne  by  Marshal  the  Duke  of  Ter- 
ceira,  in  a  Mourning  Coach — Supported 
by  Lieutenant-general  the  Count  de  Vil- 
lareal  and  Major  Don  Manuel  de  Souza 
Coutinho. 

OF  THE  NETHERLANDS — Borne  by  Lieutenant-gen- 
eral the  Baron  d'Omphal,  in  a  Mourning 
Coach — Supported  by  Captain  Guillaume 
Tindal  and  Captain  Gevers. 

OF  HANOTER — Borne    by   General   Hugh   Halkett, 
C.B.,  in  a  Mourning  Coach — Supported 
by  Colonels  Poten  and  Marenholtz. 
OF  ENGLAND — Borne  on  a  Black  Velvet  Cushion,  in 
a  Mourning  Coach,  by  the  Marquis  of 
Anglesey,  K.G. — Supported  by   Colonel 
the  Duke  of  Richmond,  K  G.,  and  Major- 
general  the  Duke  of  Cleveland,  K.G. 
•    The  Coronet  of  the  Deceased,    -i  p      , 
borne  on  a  Black  Velvet  Cushion,  I     „ 
in  a  Mourning  Coach,  by         f  TT  i 
^       Clarenceux  King  of  Arms.       J   Usher' 
The  Pallbearers,  Eight  General  Officers,  in  Two 

Mourning  Coaches. 
Band  of  the  Grenadier  Guards. 


THE  CORPSE, 


Gentle- 
man   < 
Usher. 


4S.S- 


Covered  with  a  rich  Black  Velvet  Pall, 
adorned  with  Escutcheons, 

upon  a 

Funeral  Car,  drawn  by  Twelve  Horses 

decorated  with  Trophies  and 

Heraldic  Achievements. 

Gentleman      Garter  Principal  King  of     Gentleman 
Usher      Arms,  in  a  Mourning  Coach.       Usher. 

THE  CHIEF  MOURNER, 

In  a  long  Mourning  Cloak,  accompanied  by  Colonel 
Lord  Charles  Wellesley,  the  Hon.  and  Rev.  Gerald 
Wellesley,  and  by  the  Hon.  William  Wellesley,  his 
Trainbearer,  in  a  Mourning  Coach. 


The 


The  Marquis  of  Salisbury,  K.G.,  and  the  Marquis 
of  Tweeddale,  K.T.,  supporters  of  the  Chief  Mourner, 
m  a  Mourning  Coach. 

Assistants  to  the  Chief  Mourner. 
Relations  and  Friends  of  die  Deceased. 
late  Duke's  Horse,  led  by  the  Groom  to  the 

Deceased. 
Private  Carriages  of  the  Deceased  and  of  the  Chief 

Mourner. 

Band  of  the  Royal  Marines  —  Woolwich  Division. 
Officers  and  Men  from  every  Regiment  in  the 
Service  ;  consisting  of  one  Captain,  a  Subaltern,  a 
Serjeant,  a  Corporal,  and  five  men,  from  every  Regi- 
ment. 

Band  of  Her  Majesty's  93rd  Highlanders. 
CARRIAGE  OF  HER  MAJESTY  THE  QUEEN. 
Two  Carriages  representing  Her  Majesty's  Suite. 
'arriage  of  her  Royal  Highness   the   Duchess   of 

Gloucester. 

'arriage  of  her  Royal  Highness  the  Duchess  of  Kent. 
Carriage  of  her  Royal   Highness   the   Duchess   of 

Cambridge. 
Troops  closed  the  Procession. 


The  Pallbearers  were — 

General  Viscount  Combermere,  G.C.B.  andG.C.H. 

General    Marquis    of   Londonderry,    G.C.B.    and 
G.C.H. 

General  Viscount  Hardinge,  G.C.B. 

Lieut-general    Lord    Seaton,    G.C.B.,    G.C.M.G., 
G.C.H.,  &c. 

Lieut.-general  Viscount  Gough,  G.C.B.,  &c. 

Lieut.-general  Sir  Charles  J.  Napier,  G.C.B. 

Lieut.-general  Sir  J.  L.  Lushington,  G.C.B. 

Lieut.-general  Sir  G.  Pollock,  G.C.B. 

Major-general  Sir   Harry   G.   W.   Smith,    Bart. 
G.C.B. 

They  were  seated  on  stools  on  each  side  of  the 
body.  The  officers  bearing  the  bannerols  ranged 
behind  the  supporters  of  the  pall.  The  Chief  Mour- 
ner occupied  a  chair  at  the  head  of  the  body,  his 
supporters  on  either  side,  the  trainbearer  be'hind, 
and  the  assistant-mourners  upon  stools,  also  on 
either  side. 

H.R.H.  Prince  Albert  was  seated  in  a  chair  on 
the  right  hand  of  the  Chief  Mourner;  the  suit  of 
H.R.H.  took  their  places  near  him.  H.R.H.  the 
Duke  of  Cambridge  had  a  seat  near  Prince  Albert. 

The  body  being  elevated  on  a  bier,  and  the  pall 
removed,  the  coronet  and  cushion  were  placed  on 
the  coffin,  as  also  the  Field  Marshal's  baton  of  the 
deceased.  The  foreign  batons  were  held  and  sup- 
ported during  the  ceremony  by  the  distinguished 
persons  before  named,  and  they,  with  the  Marquis  of 
Anglesey,  occupied  stools  at  the  foot  of  the  coffin. 
The  burial  service  was  then  commenced.  Dr.  Milman, 
the  Dean  of  St.  Paul's,  read,  in  a  most  impressive 
manner,  the  Lesson,  taken  from  1  Cor.  xv.,  com- 
mencing at  the  20th  verse,  at  the  conclusion  of 
which  Nunc  Dimittis  was  chanted  ;  that  was  followed 
by  a  dirge.  The  ceremony  was  concluded  by  the 
Bishop  of  London  pronouncing  the  closing  benedic- 
tion ;  and  at  ten  minutes  before  three  o'clock,  the 
whole  solemnity  concluded. 
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